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INTRODUCTION; 


The following extract from the Introduction to the first edition of 
this Analysis will best explain the nature and ,^sign of the under- 
taking. t 

** The Author of the following attempt to iacilitate the study and know- 
ledge of the Laws and Regulations, enacted by the Governor General in 
Council of the British possessions in India, is conscious that he has little 
qualification for such an undertaking, except what he may have derived 
from official experience, in the course of nearly four and twenty years 
employment: formerly in the Revenue, and latterly in the Judicial de- 
partment, ot' the Honorable Company's Civil Service at this Presidency. 
In discharge of the obligations imposed by the public trusts committed 
to him in these departments, it became bis duty to inform hiiRself of the 
letter, and, as far as lay in his power, of the principles, spirit, and inten- 
tion, of the rules of conduct, which had been established for his guid- 
ance, or for that of the officers acting under his control, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, civil and crilninal ; in the establishment of an efficient 
police ; in the settlement and collection of the public revenue ; in the 
maintenance of the rights of proprietors and farmers of land, and of their 
undertenants ; and, generally, in the execution of all functions appeiv 
talcing to, the judicial and revenue officers of this Government. He is 
sensible, hpweyer, that any practical knowledge of the existing regula- 
tions, which he may have acquired by the opportunity thus afforded 
him, in common with many of his fellow servants more capable of profit- 
ing by it, has not qualified him to expound the laws, which have been 
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enacted for the interlial government of the extensive and populous ter- 
ritories^ now immediately subject to the chief seat of British authority in 
India ; or to enter upon a course of systematic instruction in the funda- 
mental principles, and elementary provisions of those laws, such as would 
prove satisfactory to others, or to himself. Tlie observation of the Com- 
mentator on the Laws of England, applied to education for the bar by 
practice only, without previous regular instruction in the rudiments of 
legal knowledge, is equally applicable to a person, deriving the whole of 
his acquaintance with the Laws of India from a practical observance of 
the operation of them : — ‘ If practice be the rule he is taught, practice 
‘ must also be the whole he will ever know : if he be uninstructed in the 
‘ elements and first principles upon which the rule of practice is founded, 
^ the least variation from established precedents will totally distract and 
‘ bewilder him. Ita lex scripta est, is the utmost his knowledge will 
‘ arrive at ; he must never aspire to form, and seldom expect to compre- 
‘ hend, any arguments drawn a priorif from the spirit of the laws, and the 
‘ natural foundations of justice." 

“To remedy the defect thus described by Sir W. Blackstone,' he 
proposed ‘ the making academical education a previous step to the profes- 

* siou of the Common Law, and, at the same time, making the rudiments 
‘ of the Law a part of academical education a suggestion obviously and 
forcibly apposite to the laws of British India, and to the institution ex- 
pressly founded ‘ for the better instruction of the junior civil servants of 
‘ the Honorable the English East India Company, in the important du- 

* ties belonging to the several arduous stations, to which the said junior 
‘ civil servants may be respectively destined, in the administration of 
‘ justice, and in the general government of the British empire in India."* 

“ But it is further remarked by the Vinerian Professor of the Laws of 
England, who addressed the University of Oxford, and inculcated the 
study of those laws in that University, that the ‘ sciences are of a socia- 
‘ ble disposition, and flourish best in the neighbourhood of each other; 

' In his excellent Introductory Discourse on the study of the Law, page 32* 

* Title of Regulation 9, 1800. 
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* nor is there any branch of learning, but may be helped and improved 
‘ by assistances drawn from other arts. If therefore the student in our 

* laws hath formed both his sentiments and style by perusal and imitation 
‘ of the purest classical writers, amongst whom the historians and ora- 

* tors will best deserve his regard ; if he can reason with precision, and 

* separate argument from fallacy, by the clear simple rules of pure unso- 

* phisticated logic; if he can fix his attention, and steadily pursue truth 
‘ through the most intricate deduction, by the Use of mathematical de- 

* monstrations ; if he has enlarged his conceptions of nature and art by a 
‘ view of the several branches of genuine experimental philosophy; if he 

* has impressed on his mind the sound maxims of the law of nature, the 

* best and most authentic foundation of human laws ; if, lastly, he has 

* contemplated those maxims reduced to a practical system in the laws of 

* Imperial Borne; if he has done this, or any part of it, a student thus 

* qualified may enter upon the study of the Law with incredible advantage 
‘ and reputation." 

“ It was, in like manner, the intention of the Founder of the College of 
Fort William, as stated in his discourse at the late annual meeting for 
the distribution of prizes and honorary rewards,’ * to have jwovided suf- 

* ficient means of instruction for the students in the principles of general 

* Jurisprudence, and of the Law of Nations; connecting that course of study 

* with the principles of the Mahomed an and Hindoo law ; and with those 

* of the wise and salutary code of laws, introduced by that great and 
‘ worthy statesman, the Marquis Cornwallis, for the administration 

* of these provinces ; and improved and extended by succeeding Govern- 
‘ ments, with the aid of the talents, knowledge and virtues of Sir George 

* Barlow." But it is much to be regretted that circumstances have pre- 
vented the institution of a regular course of lectures on the general prin- 
ciples of Jurisprudence, and of the Law of Nations. The suspension of this 
part of the original plan for the College necessarily precludes, at present, 
any attempt to connect the study of the several local codes with that of 
general Law ; except, as recommended in the discourse referred to, by the 

* H«ld before Hie Excellency Marqvis Wellbsiet, «s Visitor of the College, on the llth 
February, 1805. 
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private perusal of the most approved ^mentary works upon the Laws of 
Nature^ and. of Nations ; a knowledge of which ‘ will prove of the utmost 
‘ advantage in every department of this service. To those destined for 
‘ the judicial department the necessity of such a course of study is obvious 
‘ and incontrovertible. But in every department of the service, the 
‘ knowledge of the leading maaims of general Law will tend to secure a 
‘ due observance not only of the regulations of the Government ; but of 
‘ the principles of universal justice and equity towards every class of our 
‘ numerals and various subjects, and of all the native inhabitants of 
‘ India/ 

“ Divested from this part of the original obj^t, co-extensive with the 
general views of the great personage, who founded a collegiate institution 
at this Presidency, for the political and benevolent purposes set forth in 
the preamble to the regulation which established it, the Professor, intended 
by the rules for that institution, of the laws and regulations enacted for 
the civil government of the British territories in India, would still have an 
important duty to perform, in delivering a regular course of Lectures, on 
the principles and various provisiooa of this already voluminous, and 
yearly incceaving code ; the general objects of which, to be explained and 
developed by such a course, are, as expressed in the Visitor's discourse 
before mentioned, ‘ the due distribution of the legislative, executive, and 
‘ jmiicial authorities of the State; the establishment of an impartial ad- 
‘ ministration of justice, according to the existing laws ; and the provision 
‘ of gradual means for the improvement of those laws/ But the daily 
occupatioa of indispensable official duties, as wdl as an unfeigned sense 
of inability to do justice to the functions of a public lecturer upon the 
regulations, wotdd not admit of this office being underttken, by the 
penon who has been unexpectedly honored with the station of ‘ Professor 
‘ of the Laws and Regulations of the British Government in India/ 
At the same time, his having been distinguished by a selection, which he 
could not but esteem highly flattering to him, added to an earnest desire 
of coBtributing any aid in his power to promote the ot^ts of an excel- 
lent public institution, made him anxious to devise some practicable 
means of promoting the study of the regulations in the College of Fort 
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William ; and afttr consideration of the sfubject, during a short intermis- 
sion of judicial duties, the following plan of an Elementary Analysaa, of 
the Lairs and Regulations enacted by the Governor General ki Council, 
designed for the use and assistance of the junior civil servants of the 
Company, in acquiring a competent knowledge of those regulations, 
before they enter upon the puUic service, was sabmitted to His Excellency 
the Patron and Visitor of the College; who having been pleased to honor 
it with his approbation, it is now, at his desire, commenced ; and (favente 
Deo) will be gradually completed, as occasional leisure from odicia] avo- 
cations may admit. It is necessary to premise, however, that the plan 
only, as here stated, has been seen and approved by the Governor Ge- 
neral ‘r that the work itself has not been submitted for the sanction of 
Government ; and consequently that it is not to be considered official, or 
bearing any authority beyond what it may be found to merit from its 
correspondence with the public r^ulations to which it refers. 

** The three principal branches of the public administration, committed 
to the agency of the East India Company's servants at this Presidency, 
(exclusive of the political and diplomatic, which being distinct from the 
internal Government, and depending more immediately upon the Governor 
General, have not been provided for by any regulation) are the judicial, 
revenue, and commercial. This Analysis is therefore divided into parts, 
having reference to each of those departments ; and as the prescribed 
period of study in the College of Fort William is three years, and two 
public examinations are directed to be holden annually the entire work 
is meant to consist of six parts, in the following order : — 

** Paets I. and II. to liave reference to the judici^ department, civil 
and criminal ; and to include (besides the general legislative provisiims 
upon which the present code of regulations is founded) a concise ele* 
mentary statement of the principal rules which have been enacted lot the 
aiiministiatioD of civil and criminal justice, and for the pdke ; or for ob- 
jects oonmected. therewith ; the general principles vpon which such roles 
iqjpeaiF to have been feanaed ; and any material alterations of, or additions 

* Vide Sectioas 18 , and Sd, 1800 . 
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to, .the original rules, which have taken place under regulations subse- 
quently enacted. 

“ Parts III. and IV. to have reference to the revenue department; 
and to contain a similar statement and explanation of the regulations 
passed for the settlement and collection of the several branches of the 
public revenue ; for defining the powers and duties of the officers em- 
ployed in the revenue department ; for securing the rights and tenures of 
the proprietors and tenants of land ; for enabling landholders and farmers 
to realize their rents with punctuality. ; and generally for all objects con- 
nected with the administration of the public revenue ; or the land tenures 
and rents of the country. 

“ Part V. to refer to the commercial department ; and to include a 
like specification of the rules established for the provision of the Com- 
pany's investment ; or for the guidance of the officers employed in the 
commercial department ; for the manufacture and sale of salt and opium ; 
or for the regulation and collection of the customs ; with such comment 
upon these subjects respectively, as may appear requisite, to explain the 
principles on which the existing provisions regarding them have been 
judged expedient. 

“ Part VI. to be miscellaneous ; relating to all matters of importance ' 
in the regulations, which shall not have been included in the preceding 
parts ; and to be accompanied with a similar illustration, as far as neces- 
sary, of the reasons of justice, or policy, which appear to have dictated 
the provisions made for them. 

Such deficiencies, as may occur in the first execution of this plan, 
will be supplied in a future improved Analysis ; if the work Should be 
found to answer the purpose intended by it. In the mean time, it is 
hoped, that due allowance will be made for the imperfections of a first 
attempt, undertaken, on the spur of the occasion, amidst the constant 
avocations of high and arduous public duties, and without the advanta^s 
usually possessed, in a professional education, and the aid of antecedent 
works of a similar nature. The author of this humble attempt to illus- 
trate, and advance the knowledge of, the Laws of the British Empire in 
India, has indeed before him the Commentarm on the Laws of England; 
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to which he has already referred ; and in which tlie province of an acade- 
mical Expounder of the Laws is thus, in part, described. ‘ He should 

* consider his course as a general map of the Law, marking out the shape 

* of the country, its connexions and boundaries, its greater divisions, and 

* principal cities. It is not his business to describe minutely the subor- 

* dinate limits, or to fix the longitude and latitude of every inconsiderable 

* hamlet. His attention should be engaged, like that of the readers in 

* Fortescue's inns of Chancery, in tracing out the originals, and as it were 

* the elements of the Law.' But it must be manifest to every person who 
has examined the Regulations of the British Government in India, that, 
however excellent in their nature, and admirably adapted, as they are, for 
the objects intended by them ; the matter of the greater part of them 
cannot, as a science, be brought in comparison with the Laws of England. 
By far the larger proportion of them contain rules of conduct for the 
public officers employed in the several departments of the civil service; 
which, however necessary to be known by the persons to be employed in 
this service, and therefore, with the utmost propriety, made part of the 
studies which arc to qualify the junior civil servants of the Company for 
the discharge of their future duties, could not perhaps, with the advantage 
of superior abilities, general knowledge, and sufficient leisure for ihe pur- 
pose, be embodied in a course of lectures, that would admit of the most 
distant imitation of the elegant, comprehensive, instructive work of 
Blackstone; which, as remarked by his Editor, now ‘ forms an essential 
‘ part of every gentleman’s library and from its lucid arrangement, pure 
language, and clear intelligible explanation of each distinct subject, is 
calculated to yield equal pleasure and improvement. 

“ The orderly perusal, and attentive study, of the regulations them- 
selves, must be the principal means of acquiring an accurate knowledge 
of them. The sole aim and scope of this Analysis arc. to assist such 
perusal; to facilitate such study; and by the aid so given, to promote 
the attainment of a more perlect knowledge of the code of laws, admi- 
nistered by the servants of the East India Company, (through whose 
mediation they are also the public officers of the State,) in this extensive 
and valuable portion of the British Empire/' 
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It may be added, in this place, that it formed no part of the Author’s 
design, to offer bis own sentiments on the policy, by which the Jaws re* 
hired to were dictated. The opinions of an individual might he errone- 
ous, and tend to mislead those, for whose use this work was chiefly 
intended. He has therefore, in general, confined himself to a statement 
of the recorded grounds and principles, on which the legislative enact- 
ments noticed by him were declared to be founded; with occasioiial 
citations of authorities; adding his willing testimony to the beneficial 
effects of important regulations, the result of which has ^len under his 
personal observation; and, in a very few instances, pointing out, for 
future consideration, in what respects the existing rules appear, from 
experience, to be still deficient. 

It may be also proper to mention here, what has been more fully stated 
in the Introduction to the second volume of this Analysis, published at 
the commencement of the year 1816, that in the course of prosecuting 
the work, with a view to render it useful beyond the walls of the College, 
a more diflused method was adopted in citing the regulations, than was 
originally proposed ; such as to render it a digested compilation, or com- 
pendium, of the rules in force ; which being, in general, quoted verbatim, 
might be used, and relied on, by the ofiicers of Government, employed in 
the several departments of the public service. This alteration of plan in 
the Analysis was approved by Government, as appearing ** calculated to 
augment its utility, in a material degree and has therefore been olv 
served in the revised edition of the first volume. 

It will be sufficient to add a brief recital of the circumstances which 
led to the present edition — 

When the third volume, which completed roy undertaking, was deli- 
vered to the Governor General in Council, in the year 1818, being about 
to leave Bengal, I represented that “ had the state of roy health admitted 
of my remaining another year in the country, I should have offered to 
undertake a revised edition of the first volume.; but as there has been a 
considerable demand for this volume, which could not be supplied from 
the few copies remaining in the College ; and also as many important 
regulations, connected with the administration of civil -and crimiaal 
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justice, and the police, which constitute the subjects of Vol. I. of 
Analysis, have been enacted since that volume was printed, at the close 
of the year 1808. Being under the necessity of leaving India, for my 
native country, at the end of tlie present year, the Honorable the Vice 
President in Council will be pleased to determine whether any other per- 
son shall be employed to execute the duty which I am compelled to 
relinquish.'' In answer to this suggestion, I received a letter from the 
Chief Secretary to the Government, (dated 19th May, 1818,) from which 
the following is an extract : — “ The Vice President in Council, looking 
to the advantage which must obviously attend the proposed revision of 
the first part of the Analysis being performed by the author, has directed 
me to suggest, for your consideration, whether the revision in question 
might not be conveniently undertaken by you during your voyage, and 
eventually published in England, with the sanction of the Honorable the 
Court of Directors.” The state of my health did not admit of my un- 
dertaking so laborious a work on my voyage to England ; but in May, 
1820, 1 addressed the Honorable Court of Directors on the subject ; and 
tendered my services, in case the Court should concur in opinion with the 
Government of Bengal, that my execution of the proposed revision would 
be advantageous. On the 23d February, 1821, the Secretary to the 
Honorable Court informed me, “ that, adverting to the opinion expressed 
by the Government of Bengal, that considerable advantage might be 
expected to result from the proposed revision, the Court have determined 
to encourage you to prosecute the ’undertaking. It was added, that 
with this view, and to enable me to defray the expense of printing five 
hundred copies of the first volume of my Analysis, when revised, the 
Court were prepared to take that number of copies, at the price of three 
pounds per copy. It was at the same time communicated to roe by the 
Chairman, that I should be at liberty to print any number of copies, ex» 
ceeding five hundred, on my own account. 

The revised voiuroe, including all tlie regulations in force on the sub^ 
jects of Civil and Criminal Justice, and the Police, which have reached 
England to the end of the year 1821, lias accordingly been printed, and 
is now published, under the patronage of the Honorable Court of Direc- 

b 
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tors, to whom five hundred copies will be delivered for distribution to the 
public offices, under the Presidency of Fort William ; except such as the 
Honorable Court may be pleased to reserve for their own use, and that 
of the students at Haileybury College. In the hope that the contents of 
this volume, (which, though incomplete with respect to the entire work, 
contains the whole of the legislative enactments of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, connected with the two branches of the Judicial Depart- 
ment, and the Police,) may be useful and acceptable to many persons, in 
England and in India, who cannot be supplied with it by the East India 
Company, two hundred and fifty additional copies have been printed, 
at my own charge ; and will be disposed of at a price, calculated in pro- 
portion to the actual expense, and risk. 

I shall conclude this Introduction with the following further extract 
from that prefixed to the original edition — 

“ To the students of the College of Fort William, it cannot be requi- 
site to add any argument, advice, or encouragement, to convince them 
of the necessity of acquiring a correct knowledge of the laws and 
regulations in force at this Presidency, for the purpose of enabling them 
to discharge their future duties in the public service ; to persuade them 
of the satisfaction, credit, and advancement, which must attend their pos- 
sessing this qualification, in addition to the other means furnished by the 
College, of rendering themselves competent and distinguished public offi- 
cers ; or to stimulate their application to this course of study, by the 
prospect of immediate advantage and distinction, to those who shall pur- 
sue it with diligence and success ; such as shall entitle them to the re- 
wards and honors promised, in the late discourse from the Visitor, to 
‘ those students who shall appear at the Examinations to have obtained 
‘ eminent knowledge of the Laws and Regulations, which they are des- 
‘ tined to administer in their several stations, to the people ot these ex- 
‘ tensive provinces.’ The discourse referred to, which every student, pre- 
sent and future, would do well to impress upon his memory, contains all 
that could be said, with effect, upon these topics; and the following quo- 
tation from it, comprising the most honorable testimony to the real merits 
of the code of regulations, which form the subject of the subsequent Ana- 
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lysis, will afford a suitable conclusion to these introductory remarks. 
‘ Subject to the common imperfection of every human institution, this 
‘ system of laws is approved by practical experience, (the surest test of 
‘ human legislation,) and contains an active principle of continual revi- 
‘ sion, which affords the best security for progressive amendment. It is 
‘ not the effusion of vain theory, issuing from speculative principles, and 
‘ directed to visionary objects of impracticable perfection ; but the solid 
‘ work of plain, deliberate, practical benevolence ; the legitimate offspring 
‘ of genuine wisdom, and pure virtue. The excellence of the general spi- 
‘ rit of these laws is attested by the noblest proof of just, wise, and ho- 
‘ nest Government; by the restoration of happiness, tranquillity and se- 
‘ curity, to an oppressed and suffering people ; and by the revival of 
‘ agriculture, commerce, manufacture, and general opulence, in a declin- 
‘ ing’ and impoverished country." "" 


J. H. HARINGTON. 
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2 MIN UTES OF EVIDENCE BEFOEE SELECT COMMITTEE 

vants, imperatively called for some l^slatiive inteiposiSon, to {mt a stop to tbe 
abuses which then prevailed. In the Osurt of Proprietors, anterbr to the Act of 
13 Geo. 3, each individual possessing 500/. stock (I bdfeve no matter for what 
period) was entitled to vote, or it might have been limited previously to six 
months, but in 1773 it was extended to twelve months ; by the Act the 13 Geo. 3 » 
the individual must have held his stock 12 monthshefore he cocdd vofte at a General 
Court. A proprietor holding 1 ,000 /. stock had one vote ; 3,000 /. stock, two votes. ; 
6,000/. stock, three votes, and holding 10,000/. stock, four votes. There were 
previous limits xvith regard to the period at which ballots could be called. Such 
was the state with reference to the proprietors of East India stock in 1773 * The 
Court of Directors consisted of 24 members, as ordduoed bj the charter of Wil- 
liam, each director was required to possess 2,000/. stock. As they were then elected 
annually, it was considered that a liability to be removed in one year from the 
direction, did not giveibem sufficient power, aotbori^ or pennanency in their 
situation ; it was therefore ordained that they should be elected for four years in 
future. They were required by the Act of the 13 Geo. 3 » fot the first time, to put 
His Majesty’s Ministers in possession of all tbe advices received from India rela- 
tive to the revenue, and the civil and military government of the Indian empire. 
That Act named the Governor General and Council, and the Court of Directors 
bad no power of nominating either the Governor General or any member of 
Council. In order to place a barrier against tbe restoration of servants who had 
been guilty of malversation or oppression, the Court of Directors were restrained 
from compomiding sentences of the Supreme Court, or of any courts, nor were 
they permitted to restore any servant without the consent of three parts in four of 
the Court of Tlirectors ; and the same with regard to the proprietors. 
other provisions were contained in the Act. Such was the situation in which the 
Court of Directors stood in the year 1773. In tlie year 1781 the Court were 1^ 
'quired to send copies of all the despatches which they proposed to send to India, 
to one of His Majesty’s Secretaries of State, and to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury. In 1 784 the next important change took place, by, the institution of the 
Board of Commissioners. Six Privy Councillors were appointed, of whom one was 
to be the Secretary of State, and one the Chancellor of the Exchecjuer, and 
three members were to form a Board, who were to superintend, direct and 
control all acts, operations or concerns which at all related to the civil or mili- 
tary government or revenues of India. The Board were authorized to have 
access to all papers and copies of such as they might require from the Court of 
Directors. The Boaid were tikemsetp have copies of all minutes of tbe proceed- 
ings of General Courts of Proprietors afad Court of Directors, and of all despatches 
received from India relating to tbe civil or militaiy ^vemment and revenue^, 
and of all letters from their several agents at Bussora, Bagdad and Aleppo. All 
despatches proposed to be sent by the Court of Directors to their governments 
abroad, in any way relating to the civil or military government and revenues, were 
to be transmitted to the Board, who had the power of altering or amending the 
same. Tbe Board were required to return tbe drafts so altered or approved within 
the period of 14 days. In tbe event of any of those despatches being returned 
altered upon points which tbe Court of Directors might think did not relate to the 
revenues or the civil or military government, they were authorized to make repre- 
sentations thereon to the Board of Commissioners. I should have stated that the 
Board were required to inform the Court of the reasons at large which had induced 
them to make such alterations. The Board were likewise invested with the power 
xtf requiring the Court of Directors to frame a despatch upon any subject connected 
with the civil and military government or revenues in India,* and in the event of 
the same not being framed within 14 days, the Board might send to tbe Directors 
a despatch to that effect It was likewise ordained that there diould be a Secret 
Committee appointed by the Court of Directors, to whom the Board, when they 
were of opinion that the matter required secrecy, such as relating to the levying of 
yrar or making of .peace, or treating or negotiating with any native princes or stat® 
in India, might send orders and instructions; and the ‘^cret Committee were to 
forward such orders, in the form of despatches, to India, without disdlosii^ the 
same. It was specitily provided in the Act of 1 784, that the Board were not in 
my way to interfere in the nomination: orqppointment of any of the servants of tlm 
Company at home or abroad. His Majesty, under his sign manudl^ might redd 
my servout ; so might the Court of Directcini. ‘ Wben His Majesty was pleased to 
lOeal any servant, a duplicate of the instrumoit was to be delivered or^^tEansmiUdd 
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iQ «iwi €lwinnm df ^ Eael India CoiaiMmy by the 

^e ci f eta iy .. ITanBUMdes in Xi)i^ wene In be fijled. by the Court of Dtrecton „ - 

IfOtt ikm OTweanntod «tyU aarvant®^ exccpt% the office of Governor Geoeral end ^ 

Gov«*«b|pi M the^ fit to a^pjpiMiit ^ other pardea. la the event of *^ ‘**^»^ 

• veconn Ooctt^^ krthe goveroraenl in IndUk and the Biirectosa oot app^iog ^ v«wwy >8^ 
V to ii wtl^ leo Bioiitbe after liUMmtQg the SMae> Hi& Majesty waa. autfanrized to 
mnaaoatev. and hi that caae^ the power tbiMi the Court previously possessed of recal 
could not. be then exerdsed by tbeea. The Court of Directors were likewise autho» 
na»l to af^wii^ raembera Cooncil provistoaally to succeed^ in the event of any 
vacancy ; and they aa^t revoke the aa^ No sakiy was to he received by the 
party so appointed until he took upon bioaself office. When the Coundl was, ze.> 
duced to tw^ and no provisioEud saemher appointed, then the senior civil servant 
on the spot was to be called in. It was provided, that after die passing of the Act 
tl^ orders of the Court of C^rectocs, when appro W by die Board,, were not to tw 
revoked by the Court of Prwrietaffs. All the Company’s establishments abroad were 
to be taken into consideratioa by the Court of Dkectors, with the view of mal^ iag 
soeb retrenchments as might appear expedienti and a statement of all the servants 
and estaUishiBmita^ with their places and maplajEments, were to be faud annually befmv 
PariiwBMmt. The Court of Directora were limited in sending out any servants as 
writers or cadets, other than were necessmy to keep op the proper establishment. 

The promotion of the servants, w their respective lines, was prescribed by the Act 
of PmUameat ; and it was Ukewise .ordained that the Company’s servants, when 
. dismissed by competent courts, could not tlien be restored. In 1 7&6 the members 
of the Secret Comnuttee w«re to be sworn, and aU parties employed by them were 
likewtse to hi sworn. In that year thare was Ukewise a lurdier regulation for the 
. trial in En^emd of offienees committed k India. In 17SS an Act was passed, on 
^ a point of right disputed by the Coiutof Directors, authorizing the Board Com* 

/ missioners to defray, out of the revenues of India, the charges on account of the 
1^ King’s forces, to the extent of 12,200 men; at the same lime it was specially 
I' ordained dmt the Board of Comnussioners should not give any order for an increase 
of salary or allowances, or for any extraordinary allowance to any individual, other- 
wise tlian as proposed by the Court of DirectEMrs. The Board were also restricted 
from grantiog any gratuity. Annual accounts of the Indian revenues were to be 
kid bdbre Parliament 14 days after their meeting. That cl(»es die second period 
’ with regard to the home autliorities. In 1793 most of the various proviskois con- 
tained in the former Acts were re-enacted ; a President of the Board of Commis- 
rioners was appointed. No action was to be.staved by the Court of Directors 
without the sanction of the Board. The applicaliQn of the surplus revenues in 
India, and of home profits, was prescribed under Act. No grant of salary 
above 2ool., made by the Court of Directors, wm valid, without being confirmed by 
the Board of Commissioners. The next important measure was the Act of 1B13, 
which provided for a separatirm of the territorial and commercial branches of t^ 

Company's afihirs. No duties imp^d in India were valid until approved by the 
Board of CommissioDors. All applications from parties for permission to proceed 
to India were to be made, in the first instance, to the Court of Directors ; and if 
refused by the Court, they were to be sent to the Board within one month of their 
receipt by the Court, accompanied with any representadon respecting such appli- 
cation. The Board of Commissioners might ord^ a certificate for such parties to 
prbceed, if they mw fit The reguktions for the college at Uayleybuty for die 
education of the civil servants, and the military seminary at Addiscombe, were sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board. It was Ukewise ordained that the college and 
seminary should be maintained during the present term of the Comptmy’s exclusive 
privileges. One lac out of any surplus territorial revenue was setnpart for the im- 
provement and education of the natives. The appropriation df the revenues was 
particularly defined and laid down. 1 he home profits were not liable to territorud 
charges until the dividend was {Movided for. When the debt in India was reduced 
to 10,000,000/., and the brnod debt to 3,000,000/., a guarantee ftiod of 
12,000,000/ might be framed as a security for tee capitdi stock of tee {HOprietors. 

It was, as already stated, under this Act that the separation of tee eommercial and 
territorial accounts took place ; and no despatch, as to the revenue 

to commercial purposes, was to be sent to India until approved by tee Board.' The 
B<wf d, instesd of being required to Steid . back de$|^bes ifor teeir 

^{ttoval, in 14 ^ys, might retain the sanm two mUnthik M quettkus k the 
ijQUjiof Directors put by ballot, w|kre tee votes vrere equal, had, tuukr tee 
yS.-S—- VI. A 2 charter, 
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' : . • * the question, on which the rotes tr&re in future cqpal/ wss tteckiwi lobe 1^^^ 

in tlie case of two or more candidates ibr oBice. Tbe ramncm of Governor 
, *«q. Governors and Comroanders-in-Chief, were 8ub|ie0ted to the ap{koval irf* 

u Febrowy 1839. the King. The Court had reserved to them the of appointing their 

advocates'general, advocates, attomies and chaplains^ wi^out the approbation of^/ 
the Board, and likewise masters-attendant The restoration of suspended servanta 
was made subject to the approbation of the Board. The Act that had prevknisly 
limited tire return of the military officers to a period within five years, was now 
extended to allow general officers and lieutenant*colonel commandants to return, 
although they had been absent five years from India. The restored civil servants, 
who might have been absent from India wy number of years, were, under the 
former Act, permitted to take the rank which they would have possessed had they 
remained in India; but by the Act of 1813, the individual so restored takes rank 
only according to the period when he departed from India. The former Act 
required that their servants should be appointed and take rank according to seni* 
ority of appointment ; the Act of the 53d provided t^t they might be appointed 
to boards, &c. without taking rank according to seniority of appointment to the ser- 
vice. No gratuity of above 600 granted by the Company, was valid, unless con- 
firmed by the Board. Copies of all grants of money by the Court of Directors 
were required to be laid before Parliament. A certain sum for passage-money was 
given to Governors General and Commanders-in-Chief, and other functionaries, on 
their departure from England, for outfit, in lieu of their drawing their salary from 
the time of their appointment in this country. The payment on account of King’s 
troops was not to exceed 20,000 men. The power of granting superannuation to 
their servants was conferred upon the Board and the Court of Directors; the 
accounts of such superannuations were to be laid before Parliament. British sub- 
jects were made liable to the local civil judicatures. Such is a general outline of 
the Acts regarding the home system. 

6. Will you state what are the functions actually exercised by the Court of Pro- 
prietors ? — The Court of Proprietors elect the directors, and declare the dividends ; 
all grants of money beyond 600/. are submitted to their approval by the Court of 
Directors ; they make bye-laws for the rimulation of the Company, which laws are 
binding upon the Company where no Act^ Parliament exists to the contrary. It 
is hardly possible to define exactly what ibe powers of the General Court are. 
Those powers, as has been before stated, wCre limited by the Act of 1 784, in con- 
sequence of their having interfered vritfa^ regard to various measures connected with 
the government of India, as piliposed bjr the Court of Directors ; and more parti- 
cularly with regard to the pro^cution of servants and others for malversation and 
corrupt practices abroad. Their powers ate also considerably limited by the Act which 
provides that no measures adopted by thie Court of Directors, and approved by the 
Board, can be revoked or altered by the Court of Proprietors ; at the same time 
there is no limit that I am aware of which prevents the Court of Proprietors from 
discussing any matters relating to the Company : they would be guided, it is pre- 
sumed, in the exercise of mose powers by the knowledge that what they might 
resolve upon, if not in accordance with the views of the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Commissioners, would be rendered nu^tory and ineffectual ; it would, in 
fact, be impossible to carry on the general afiairs of the Company if the proprietors 
were authorized to interfere as formerly. The Court of Proprietors have the power, 
under the charter, of callifig upon the Court of Directors to summon a Special 
General Court upon the requisition of nine proprietors, who are qualified to vote, 
or each possessed of 1,000/. stock. 1 am not aware of any other particular privi- 
lege that appertains to tiiem. 

7. In point of fact, the Act of 1793 specially vested in the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Commissioners, the administration of all matters relatii^ to the 
civil or militaiy government or revenues Cf India? — The Act of 1793 was a repe- 
tition, in a great measure, of the provisions that existed under the Act of 1784; tiiat 
was the origind Act tiiat invested the Board with the power of controlling the afiairs 
of the Company on certain defined points. 

8. You state there is nothing to prevent the Court of Proprietors from discussing 
aUy measure of the Court of Dweetors ? hut in point of fact they are, as the law now 
Stt^s, precluded from any control, except in tire Instance of a grant of money 

• exceeding 6 qo/.?— Y es, except in making I^e 4 aws tor the contiol of tire Court of 

IHrectors; 

® 9. Have 



ti>c rewawal cf charter la >813, in point of feet 
b^lki^e l^t oCfiuykiag bye^av^^ and among 

tfa<^ tba^ iin pfpceediogs io Parliament with the iote- 

reatl of the East India Company should be submitted to them by the Court o( 
Ditpsl^ faeAffe the same are piased into a law, and others as to grants of money. 

10« Wbat are the ijualifications now necessa^ to give a vote, and how many of 
propriebHS are there qualhied to vote ?^The qualihcation necessary to give 
a |wopnetor a vote is possessing i,ooq/. stock, and that stock he must have held 
a twelvemonth. No minor is qu^tfied to vote. 

Hi What othm* exceptions are there mn not aware.of any other. Females 
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imiy vote. - 

la. What isthe number of proprietors enUtled to vote ? — The total number of 
proprietors entitled to vote at the present time is 1,976, of which there are 54 who 
have four votes, 50 who have three, 370 who have two, and 1,502 who have one 
vote. The number of proprietors who possess stock enough to qualify them to 
vote, but have opt held that stock a sufficient time, are three of four votes, 12 of 
three votes, 39 of two votes, and 132 of one vote. Itien there is the privile^ be- 
longing to toe proprietors who hold 500^ stock, of speaking in the General Court, 
but not of votbg; of those there are 221. There are also 396 who hold stock 
underf 500/.; and there are 165 accounts in the names of forei^ers. There are 
seven proprietms who hold more than 1 0,000 /. stock. The total number of accounts 


'8 3 , 579 - 

13. Can aliens vote ? — I do not feel competent to answer that question. 

14. The proprietors are not allowed to vote by proxy ? — Clearly not 

; 15. Are you aware that corporations can vote under their seal ? — '1 am not. 

16. Can you state what number of proprietors are resident in and about the 
letropolis .' — I do not believe it is possible to acquire any accurate information 
pon that point. 

[ 17. You have stated that the Court of Proprietors have toe power of controlling 
sny gremt of money exceeding 600/. ? — Yes. 

1 8. Can they make grants of money themselves irrespective of the Court of 
Directors ? — ^They can propose gi-ants of themselves ; and it was an extraordinary 
circumstance, that in the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, any grant made by the Court of 
Proprietors did not appear to be subject to connrmation by the Board of Com- 
missioners, and the Act of the 55th was consequently brought in to remedy that 
defect. No grant whatever that may be. made by the Court of Proprietors, ex- 
ceeding 600/., is valid or effectual, unless confirmed by the Board of Commissioners. 

19. You have stated that the Court of Proprietors declare the dividend ; since 
the passing of the Act in 1793, the dividend ha/ always been declared at the 
maximum prescribed by that Act, of 10 J per cent. ? — Yes. 

20. The declaration of the dividend has therefore become a mere matter of form 


in the Court of Proprietors ? — If any increase was to take place, it must be done by 
ballot. The Court of Directors cmne to a resolution, which they communicate to 
the Court of Proprietors, recommending what toe dividend should be, the Court 
having previously ascertained the means of the Company to grant that dividend. 

21. When you speak of the means of the Company to grant the dividend, are 
the Committee to understand that the dividend is declared with reference to the 


state of the commercial profits of the Company ? — Clearly. 

22. Do you mean to say that toe commercial profits have, in every succeeding 
)rear since 1703, been in estate to justify, as commercial profits, a dividend of io| 
per cent. ?— -I have no reason to doubt that since 1793, the commercial means of 
the Company have been fully adequate to meet the dividend; hut 1 can answer 
positively from 1813, when a separation of the accounts took, place, to the present 
time, that no dividend whatever has been proposed until the Committee of Treasury, 
who manage tihe financial concerns of the Company, have bad bt^ore them a full 
and clear account of what the Company^ means and profits are. 

23. The Court of Proprietors are precluded from revoking, suspending or vary- 
ing any order of the Court of Directors, touching toe civil or military government 
3f India, or the administration of the revenues, after the same shall, nave received 
the apptobation of toe Board of Commissioners? — ^Clearly. 

24. Has toe Court of Proprietews any means of knowing what orders or resolu- 
doas have been passed by the Courtof Directors upon .any given subject, before 
they have bera smu^mied by the Commbsioners ?•— Certainly not. 
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96. Wkat somber of persotii, qualified aa propdetofe, appear to tie ledred eteil : 
or toiHtary servants of the €oinpaii^f--i do itoC bi^eito te wodd tw p^ 
ascertain that point 

97« Will you be good ^ti^h to proceed to atote Wtutis die conililtfdon of tbe 
Codrt of Directors, and «hat are the fimcttoos actiudfy memsed by them^-^ 1 ! 1 )e 
Court of Directors consists of 34 proprtetcae, who are eteetod under die Act Of 
1773. Under the charter, 13 of those Directors form a Ckmrt, laid th^ conduct 
the whole administration of the altoirs of India, both at home ara abroad^ sutgect, 
upon cettain points, to the control and authority of the Board of Comiidtoioners 
aato Court ^ Proprietors* 

98. What number of individuals are there among the Directors of the East 
India Company being retired civil or military servants of the Company, or retired 
commanders of ships? — ^T^ree Directors have been jprivato merchaitts to India, 
two of whom had previously been to the civil smice of the Company ; seven have 
been civil servants in India ; four have been military servants ; three have been to 
dm maritime service, not abroad, but the fireighted service ; one was a barrister at 
Calcutta ; three ‘are merchants ; one a banker, and two private gentlemen. Of the 
MX Directors out by rotation, two were in the maritime service, two are bankers, 
and two merchants. 


29. Of those 30 gentlemen could you state what number have had any practical 
knowledge of India, by having been m India ?— Twenty. 

30. into how many committees are the Directors divided for the transaction of 
their toisineasP-^There are three principal committees, one called the Committee 
of Correspondence, the other the Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and the 
third class the Committee of Shipping. 

31. Of whom does the Committee of Correspondence consist ? — Of the nine 

senior members, with the chairman and deputy chairman, making eleven. ' . 

32. In what manner is the appointment of the several Directors to committees ■ 
regulated ? — In the month of April annually, after the general election, the bye- 
laws ordain that a Chairman and Deputy shall be chosen by the Court of 
Directors ; and when the Chairman and Deputy Chairman are chosen, the Court 
assembled appoint the severel.committees ; the Chairman proposing firom the 
chair the several members of |lfhe committees. 

33. State what department come within the province of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, and the other committees ? — ^The Secretary’s-office is under the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, the ExaminerVoffice, the Auditor’s-office, the Mllitaiy 
Secretary’s-office, the Military Fund and Recruiting, the Treasury, the College, and 
what is termed the China Department. The Committee of Buying and Ware- 
houses also comprise the Buying Warehouse department, the whole of the Ware- 
house establishment, the AccountantVoffice, also what is termed the East India 
Wharf, and they form the Militery Seminary Committee, The Committee of Ship- 
ping comprise the Shipping department, the Master Attendant’s office, and the 
soperintendence of the whole of the shipping concemk of the Company. 

34. In fact, then, all that relates to the territorial business of the government of 
India is comprised in the Committee of Correspondence ?•— All that relates to the 
preparation Of despatches for India generally ; there are despatches prepared under 
the Committee of Buying and Warehouses that relate to the commer<nal concerns 
and investments, but the Committee Of Correspondence comprises genendly the 
greater part of the Indian correspondence. 

35. To this committee the Directors can only arrive by seniority ?~As the mem- 
bma are appointed by seniority to the committees, they can oni^ arrive by gradation 
at the Committee of Corfaspoudence, 

36. Would a retired judicial m* mitttiiiw officer be obliged to Serve as a matter of 
course upon the Committee of Buying anti Warehouses, or the Committee ofShipping, 
and to those situations would you consider his services mMt efficient and useftil?— 
He would undoubtedly be obliged to serve in those committees ; but I may be pw- 
mitted to renaark, that eat^ member of the Court Of Directors has an oppoitunity 
of investigating and becoming acquainted with every matter connected with the 
Compahyb concerns, whatever they may be; and perhaps I should be abb to 
explain the matter better if I was to tftaie bow toe bustoess of the Court of 
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leets after their receipt! phefe a deapalto of importance, tomt 

espetdh is toeqoendy and fenendly read to toe Ck>iMt at iei^, and any men^r 
^ the Court of Directors, mter a despatto hae been read or laid on toe laihle oi 
e Cotot, bas lull power to call for it «t any time be pleases. The despatehes, 
heti lead or lato before toe Court, are contideredimder refermice to the Comsuttee 
' Correapcmdeao^ and toe several offieem whose •doty at is to prepare answers to 
(ose^decmatdbes, take tiie directiotM of toe Chairs upon toe points connected with 
e^> Under tooee otoeen there aie asaistaots, atoo firepare what is termed coL- 
ctions, and toose ccdlections embrace the whoto matter to which any despatch 
m rOttwenoe, whatever It may be. Alter the despatch or draft is tons prepared' 
id submitted to the Chairs, it is brought be^e toe Committee of Correspmidenee, 
id when it is approved by that committee, it is laid bf^ore toe Comt of Directors, 
fiere it remains a w^ek or a fortnight, or even a Ic^^r period, at toe wish (d* any 
kector. Thus each Director, when the despatch iew^eecdved, has the means of 
eoomng fully acquainted with its contents ; and wbmi the re|dy is laid before the 
ourt of Directors, the members may call for toe collections, and make themselves 
ity masters of the groundwork of the despatch, and of toe seveml subj^rts eon- 
icted with it, and so with regard to every other subject that comes before the Court 
Directors. Every application to the Cotut comes in the first instance to the 
icretaryVoffice, whether letter or address from parties in this country, or despatehes 
7m India They are invariably laid before tbe first Court idler toeir receipt; con- 
[{uently every member of tbe Court has full power to call fi>r anything, be it what 
may, that is before the Court, except despatches to or from the Secret Committee. 

37. With whom does it rest whether a despatch shall be read to tbe Court or 
— ^Tbe Chairman points out what be considers of importance. 

3t$. How many years is it on tbe average before a junior Director arrives at the 
>mmittee of Correspondence ? — It is hardly possible to define ; it k som^mea a 
ly long period, and sometimes very short. 

3p. It may happen tlien that a very able and experienced servant may return 
from India and be elected a Director, and not arrive at toe Committee of Cor- 
respondence, which k the most Important part of the adminktration of Indian 
concerns, until he becomes too old fw service ?— -He has the same means in Che 
situation he stands in as a Director of acquhring aU^toe infonnation that a member of 
the Committee of Correspondence possesses. 

40. Do you mean that a member of the Court of Directors has the power to in- 
terfere with the proceedings of the Committee of Coirespondence ? — No ; they do 
not interfere, but they have the means of becommg acquainted with the subjects 
brought before the coaannttee upon which any ultimate proceeding takes place. 

41. To become acquainted with a thing, and to take an active part in it, are two 
Afferent things ? — Undoubtedly tiiey do nattoke any active part in the deUberi^ons 
Of the committee, but they have toe means not only of becoming acquamted with 
the subjects brought before tbe committee, but they sometimes move in Court and 
carry the reversal of the decisions and views which toe Committee of Correspondence 
have adopted with regard to despatches and other matters. Each member has like- 
wise the privilege of entering a dissent upon the Minutes of the Court, which c^sent 
k sent to the Board cd' Commissioners the day after it is so recorded. 

42. Can you state to the Cmnmitlee upon what nrincipie this limitetbn by the 
Directors of their own imwar to avail fhemselves of toe greatest experience' aad 
sftuHty toat their body will furnish in this mort important department, k founded ? 

—•The committees, as they stand now, were generdly framed In 1785, in order to 
assimilate toohrtiuties with those which it was considered tbe Court would haeve to 
perform In communication with the Board of Comraisrioners, and firom toat time 
to tbepreoaot it has gone on. I am not aware any paiticulmr fskui^le 
whidi it has been fomided, other tosh that of seniority ooalfa^ Dneetor to 
beconw aixpiwnled wito every twajwh of the <kmf«oy’* atom*. 

43. Ttm piosnme tiud the tiuttber Of yean ihat «Mqr tikpm hefiMto « 

Committee of Coirespondence k a pcstod tdpettosabQ f tto not eoas^ 

A 4 by 
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^ |*ract^^ it tbe, c«M liiat a l^u^tp*^ 

Director, ^ immediately take an active ^1% if he chooses it, jmX ' 



a x/irecior, can immediately taice an active ^n;, u ne cnooses n, ai,the:gieitvefi^ 

i^erniiof tiia jlpdwi goverm^t rr~Most^^ 

4 i. Has it been the practice for Directors, at ^ 
iwdve part ?— Of late years most ptafUculariy^ so. ^ 

. 46. Do ybd Consider that a Pireetpir 

mitt^^ ady kaowledge that mak® him inore & to he one of ^ — --r*. 
Committees virhto he arrives at it by 8emori!^V?~^^ ^ink he di^ acquii^ l^ ^ar 
ihforinadon ivhich makes him more fit ; he* gains a j^nei^ lmoipl^ on p |its 
touched u^n in the correspondence relating to the Company*s afl^. ; 

47. Vbu have lefened to the mode in which the CWrs are electei^ annoally y 
is not every gentleman, iipon his first admission to the Cbuirt of]Directc^, quaitfied‘ 
to be the Chairman, if the Court so think fit?— Certa,inly. 

48. Is it not thought desirable that the person who, as you have observe^ if 
Chairman, is oh ail committees, should have a knowledge of the business of Ship- 
ping, and Buying and Warehouses?--! think any gentleman who might be placed 
by the Court in the situation of Chairman immraiately or within a year after his 
being ^ected a Director, would scarcely feel himself competent to discharge the 
muteifarious duties which necessarily devolve upon the gentleman filling the Oiair. ' 

49. Is that not the reason why the practice of seniority has so long prevailed ?-- 

‘I can' conceive no other reason for it. - 

50. At present six Directors go but annually by rotation ? — ^They do. 

51. Do you know upon what principle or in what way that arrangement was 
made ?— It was considered, anterior to 1773, at least so the Parliamentary proj. 
ceedings state, that tbme were combinations when the Court of Directors wert' 
chosen all at one time, and it was considered that it would be better to break Jb' 
system, and tiius it was resolved that they should be chosen six annuaUj ap*4l ■ 

by six going out in rotation, a break would be made so as effe cimi y to altC^^ s 
connexion which had previously existed, and which ^s'Cohsidered injuribus 

52. iS^oieclbrswfio go‘out by rotation are, however, uniformly re-elected at 

• the expiration of the year?— Not uniformly } not necessarily. « . , 

53. It has happened that they have uniformly been re-elected ."—No, it has 
not j there have ‘been instances where the Directors have been thrown out. 

many exceptions have you known r— -I cannot immediately recollect the 

exact cases. 

55. More than one ? — Yes. 

56. About once in five years ? — It may be so. ^ 

57. Did those instances of rejection occur upon public grounds ?— One certainly 
did upon public grounds j with regard to the others, I redly do not believe that 
tbi6V did • 

58. Did you ever know a Director appointed to the Committee Correspond- 
ence within the first year of his election as Director, however qmdified he might be 

for the situation ? — Never. - . , , 

50. Will you state what is the course adopted in preparing answers for des- 
patches from India ?— There are officers whose duty it is to prepare answers to the 
despatches in the political, revenue, judicial, public, military and financial depart- 
ments. The officer whose duty it is to prepare the answer to a despatch from 
India, calls upon his assi^nts to make a collection, which comprises all matters 
relating to the despatch to be answered. The. despatch is answered paragraph by 
paragraph, according to the principWlwd dowia by the Court aid toe Board. Tim 
officer who prepares the answer, eomawmicates with the Chuirs, and takm to«r 
direction on points connected with it j when the draft it .fifily prepaied, it is then 
laid by the Chairman before the Committee of Correspondence. 

60. Be good enou^ to describe its progress to the Bowd of Commia^ers f— 

I am now speaking as to public proceedings connect^ with the pr^wration of toe 
despatch, because previous conmiUDications fifequentiy take place between the 
(Qbairs and the Board of Commissioners regaidmg desputches, 

Ijud Wore toe Committee of Correspemdeoce, - 

- . . ■ fit. In. 
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iH&il^ ^ 'jWiMg fe irtfi^ t«ve«itti iiliii' 
b«fi»& H iiidi«. 

ff, wlmnit^iim pomtm (»flbe€ot»t(#IXM(»td%fiidtei^^ 

(Mb tikff pm of the Board of Cottimisaioneni ?^ ecmriaBr tiMr Co^rt dT BHlwtollMtibt 
p0M» idl «{)|M>fntineiite of #rlteri ftnd caida«a» imd tlsIaltiM stwgo«Mta; in ^ 
^ith die exception of tbat portion ai k whioh tekmm io tite) «|i^ 
pMitinetils of Govemors or Ck>mmandet« 4 D 4 !%nf. €om ait B»iiil«dhiwm« 
rdfen^ioe to interfering in any eppointnieBt abroad of any indSvidaial to* limy^ plaen 
without tbe approbation of the Board of CocainisMoners. After the fKHBma^ od 
an* iiEMiiTidaal aa a writerlar cadet, and die party diali lutaa praeaaded tO‘ Ini^ all 
power of tbe Court of Directors orer such senraat in bis latme proaioftwi Ov «pi* 
poiMmetit to office ceases, and they only bare die power aS rmmma^^ ta 
appointments, with the consent and concorrence of the Board of C^mittiooeca, 

73. In whom rests the power of promotion in India after the civil sermots ba<ra' 
aihrived in diat country?— It rests entirely with the Governor General and the 
Governors in Council of the several presidencies. 

73. Will you define what patronage is vested in the Croivn, what patronage it 
vested in tbe Directors, and what in the Governors and Council of the different pre> 
sideocies in India? — ^'fbe patronage that may be considered immediately vested in 
tbe Crojjvn is the appointment of (^cers to the staff, and all officers ccmnected with 
the King's forces, and all the judges of the King’s courts there ; but X am not aware 
that the Crown possesses tbe power of appointing to any other class of office except 
the bishop. 

74. lu whom is the appointment of the Governor General and the Governors of 
tbe subordinate presidencies ? — ^The Governors General are appointed in the first 
instance by the Court of Directors, subject to the approval of His M ajes^, and tbe 
Gofiimanders>in<Chief the same ; but Members of Council tbe Court of Directors 
may appoint themselves, without any control whatever. 

75. Practically, is It not tbe case that tbe offices of Governor General and Ci 
Governors and Commanders-in-Chief are appointed by tbe Crown? — They are 
appointed distinctly by tbe Court of Directors. 


76. Has it not, in truth, been the practice that those appointments have been 
made at the suggestion of tbe Ministers of the Crown, subject to the negative or 
control exercised on the part of the Court? — I apprehend that upon selecting a per- 
son for the high office of Governor General or Governor of eith^ of the presiden- 
cies, it would seem to have been almost a necessaiy part of the constitution that tiie 
Court and the Board should in some measure have communicated previously upon 
tbe subject ; but the Court of Directors have tbe clear power of rejecting any one 
they please, or rather of appointing any one they please, tbe appointment being 
spbject to the approval of His Majesty. 

77. Is it not ^ctically the case that tbe Court of Directors exercise a sort of 
veto in extreme cases, but in ordinary cases the nomination of those great officers 
really resides in tbe. King’s Gova’nment for tbe time being ?— Without mentioniii^ 
any namra, because. no record has berni made in instances where matters have 
eotiie under discussion, names have been proposed by tbe Chadrs and they hasn 
been rejected most decidedly, although the individual proposed to tbe Court signdii 
in the most high and distinguished situation in tbb country. 

78. Have not those cases rather been exceptions to the general rule than the 
role as it has practically existed for tbe last many years?— I appro Wd the exeep"^ 
tions could hardly be expected to be nrany, because there would be greet hoMto* 
tion, and there has been ^leat hesitation on the part of the Miitisters in ticttling eny 
inffividual who might not be cmisideroid in e {^t ^^^ree accx^bk to the Court 
of Directors, or to the majoisty of the Court. 

7$. pmronage of the X)iroct<HS ^en would appear to be eonffiied OMlidy to 
the appointment (ff writers in the ctvft seteice, cadets in ftto oaiUtaiy iev<viee,><iaM 
assistant soigeons?— Certainly, with the exceptioQ (ff the oiMters-attiNMiaiit, iht 
a>dvocate*geaeral and chaplain. \ 

80. Would it be poffidbte to form tu^ (^mate^ifftiie value of such patroaa|jh ? 
*—1 oppr^nd it would be<qulte impreeticable j whit tni^irbe vdlttttiio to ewm in- 
dfvidcial might not be so to atfotber. ^ 

'8t. Thmrpatroni^, hosfover, must smalt fo* (fttnjfwrfton to which is 
exercised m India, uid in which iteiftmr tlw Ooiermdeiit or die Court of DlwiMN* 

^ ^ '' 
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' iMR«a»'iu««a»;ior vw mft mm eamm u 

, iiiaiiN^MME^ ii m ‘chi #«|n>iMge tliie jmr tin the ¥ 

Hie Oowemc^ k ItKtia twm tbe vbole of the patnqiM^ in IndiA. > « 

^ ymi-^tbm cad^ tit meb 

ii'Sp Ab xdMiBtt «&» ffooeadii^ la ladia, itiath in 4lie dvU and.indidiy 
iMMlte «€ lltaaMiiitvation, have ao M)t matemaUy «edaoed ^ home patron* 
as da ^tfriieiv «»d aaiiatttienaUy one of the taasooa that 

has been neddl fmlipaagis diia year has been owing to the sediiciions b) 

t 

; 4B4^ ilheia base been, petiads in whkh fhesa sablieats d , patronage have beea 
kpngpit la»sde in this lawnhry ?'^lea^ 

J185. liow long since has sadi pcantice eeased^The last case wim in the vaar 
1837, when the Court of Directors ixueuticlered that a sale of patronage JhmToc* 
cupi^ mad took sneasunes for discovedng the focti and brought hefose the public 
foe afode $f foe {laiides whom they foc^t were in any way concerned in foe 
tnausaction. 1 may perhaps state that foe Court of Directors ^e perfectly re- 
nrdless of any individual, be be who be might, foat was supposed to he ceuoeraed 
tn Jtraiic, and erne of their own body was among foe number whose name bad 
Wn used 4 foatgwtleman was brougl^ to trial with ofoer parties : be was acqmtted ; 
the ofoer parties were convicted and imprisoned, 

86« Was there ax that period a known market |nice attached to foe purchase of 
a wiitenhip and cadetship really believe not, 

87. Have you any doubt in your own mind that that practice has of fete years 
been discontinue ?>•> My own impression is, that it decidedly has. 

88. Has it been foe practiee at any period for the Directors to sell their patron- 
Certainly not foe avowed practice, nmther was it the known practice. 

I^t patronage has been sold there can be no doubt, because the records of foe 
public courts and the inquiries of Padiament establish the foot ; but evay Director 
Was entirely acquitted of being a participator in any way. One Dhector, whp was 
suppewed to have been more or less concerned, was thrown out foe direction in 
consequence of it a great many years ago. 

89. Is the Committee to understand that no person having a sum of money to 
purchase patronage of either of the descriptions you have stated, is capable of 
going into foe market and procuring that patronage for his money ?—Clearly not 


90. Then upon your evidence foe Committee are not to understand that it has 
been the general practice, but there are exceptions where patronage has been sold? 
— ^If any patronage has ^n sold, it has been entirely without the cognizance of foe 
Court of Directors ; that I can state most distinctly and positively, as far as the 
public or foe secret records go. Wherever foe Court of Directors had the least 
conception that any treaty for the purchase of patronage was going on, they have 
taken every measure they could, privately and secretly, to discover foe individuals, 
in order to put a stop to it; I may say that they have denounced it entirely. 

' gi. That instance to which yon have referred is one in which foe Director lost his 
salt in tine Courts in consequence of the discovery or a sut^tcion of such corrupt 
186 of his patronage, occurred, it n believed, n^y 30 yeais ago ? — More than 
20 yhars ago. 

93. Since that time two other cases have occurred, in which some proof, (wat 
lato some iospioion, attached to two Directors; subsequently to timt time has 
there mot been an oath administered to aach Director, that; he will noi^ fforeo% or 
xadii^%> eeake any such corrupt use of the fttlronage committed to him ?*— d am 
iMt aware of any nafo . ^ 

) gg. Has not foe Doort of >Diurectois foace instituted very severe Inquiries wifo 
taspect to the distribution of patremag^ and have they not recalled to England more 
foan i<me of .ifoeir servants than in feidia* in consequence of the discovery tiu^ foe 
affKxmtoasnt ofnuch servant, fooc^ uuknown to foe party hims^f, waspenhwed 
suifo means r— Yes. , < 


Immaeittf '^'^fobvary fosft foair parents or foair haends Mi^mitluised iudi 
sfer«-4aeariy. • *.'a; . ,.i,. 

n uPid<1l<keee«r fo moto oaip>foan or|l|iSpB?'-rtihii^ 
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<9$. 13 Mi)iteiGnrt#i>staMcag*i>Min«f taitMtapmlltw 

< ins ItetD proved ibmt ftwo writM»>«i*<««lfelKlj[iot^ 

ap|»iiiiiiPpiiti.fay)ii]^ of fmftagmm^ ta mmnipmlmt ttt 
§^v8ib«lxat eppoiotment, ido ydn or do ydn iiMis£mei«e^t{W9Mptll4^ 
tHog hwmcmed in muiy hkhs kistancm bieail diaowi^l^jNfm 

iiojeaoon to teKeve tfaot they have oocomdM hil; pNHilk*{hw»ntl^ 
mud to oppowtoMnite^ The friendt of each IddiviAial peQln^thPPlII 

m$,oool, oenderwg bimBelf Jiable^tin tbe^eot tifdtiweoii^pileiuh^xhf^ 
porobased, andthea.ppDmtment»<mthedhooi^t7ri8 0 «Aai»d>mai<ki >, m h. nvui 

9d, Nrftmtbstandtng it he^g found out that <ttioao 'skuadoos' i|p M 

proper persons, were the writers allowed to retnam in India br netnUed r<^B«(n 4 Nd»l 
they were dismiaaed the service. ^ ‘ u ^ « > > 

'• pg. What ajce the qualifications that twe ihiquired Ibr a wiker pioiHIfiiue.lOhk ep^ 
I»iiitment?<*<-I cannot irotnediately state to the Comoiittee what the exact qe^iifiicat 
ticms ere, bat they ace defined fiy die RegulatiiMaBi 'that eeu he hud hcdora daa 
Commititee. > > < 

100. It is only fiom that class that appointtdepts can be made m India to any 
aeil office?— Clearly; the Act prescribes that me apporntments in India shaU he 
made from the list of civil servants there. ^ * 

>101. In the event of the Legislature deeming it desirable to rmnove the patronage 
of writers and cadets from the governing body in this country, wha^ver it might 
do you conceive that any disadvantage would arise to the service firom making such 
iqipointments the subjects of open competition in this country as to the quali^tion 
of toe pmon?— >1 am not aware that there could be any difficulty in finding perhaps 
indhriduats ijualified if the patronage was removed from the Court of Directors, but 
the direction of the whole must rest somewhere, that is, if I understaud rightly, the 
appointment would be thrown like prizes in the market for individuals to strive for. a 

1 02. That the governing power should setect youngmeufor tboM situatioDS upon'! 
open competition for that purpose ? — If I upderstand the question, it applies to ' 
getting individuals properly qualified otherwise than by the Court of Dkectors 
recommending them. I presume it would be equally possible to get individuals 
properly qualified as they may be now ; but there roust be some body to have cog- 
nizance as to thehr first appointment, and then that body would, more or less, have 
an influence over them ultimately. The selection of a number of individuals for the 
patronage would rest somewhere ; there must be some spring for the first exercise 
of that patronage. 

103. Does not it liappen, as it must according to the course of human nature, 

that tito Directors, in the exercise of that patrodage, are very frequently ^governed 
by a predilection for their own relatives and families Most natur^ly } but the 
indhrictuals whom they appoint are subject to the like eKamiaation> as every ether 
individual is; he stands no better or foirer for the ultimate completion of the 
appofotment, unless he is qtmlified, than any other party. , ’ , 

104. What is the nature of tiie qualification that riiey have to undergo 

they are educated at the East India CoU^, they are not tmpointed withotit 4be 
College Coutacil farting as to tiidr qualificatioa ; the College Council 
them ; and under the late London Board there were certain tests ; when theyouitg 
men came up to tiio$e<teSt8, they were aippointed. • , > 

> 105. Must it not happen that^ when it^ividualsaiotooppoiotedfiriiiiii favour end 
fieotion, that their quaUlkstions are not equal to those trhdeh they would be likely to 
e,' if they were the rewords of merit and aoqoirement?'— I believe^ undec 
unaetances whatever has any favour k the least been shown ' to a .oojaiitoiito> ,pr 
rektive of a Director, es such. 1 conceive tiut>yoo meet heveai^^'Standerd 
f quaHficatioa,'to whiifo 'every individiial must eome up ; if be doel iM>tiwrrive‘at;lhx| 
tandard of qualification be cannot be appointed; and pechtt|M lim.lestimDqy'beHtof 
y G overoors tSeocrid who have been in ^Inffia, as to the aw^tmeeto ifoode, would 
estshow toe<kkiacteroftoose<stkctBdfort^Atoy>ao tohww *. ft ,1 i>i u 1 
>w 6 . Those gewtriemeri so sent out; not ^vkig beeit$ tw^hto ejiy prefoek^uslf 
tey Shouier be onaide to obtain civU advaonmnelnt iflu'|kdia« arof ilek/ wither, ^ 
leans of providing fiir tbems^ves?>rft}fo onei as 

ithout bavins answered the test mierileen'dwdtonrlcidii^ lie kliPS^ .1 W 
p*«; sentltito the Mofosstl; that'ki intoiflbeaot#n!p(«fkie is 

laaod tnfoer a eoHeetor $ and 





ylirtiipfillitli ll«fli|ptf t nif fatt.liiot^«ttklaia^ pemdt^, 

« is feift; IkMimi, Slid it okjiiftiified for service. „ » 

!wtit«i!i«dntMr ttie of taleotmt p^at 
of motiotbeireiioice^'^ foe firtfe {dace foa^k . . 

fmqifoea'tyeqinrafo AU.{Mu»tiia« /nvlwisfocy are ^ 

hl^i feii(it 3 vt, 4 wiR'«eidofoilMniilfo 4 v^foninDy^foe«<iinb^ 

i^cfo ’M> ft foit foi ifefoct Mrvftpti for ' parficuter dntiet^ lonie have 
itiaifodl for |prfoilei'>taijBfftt tkao^eltham } itwi in the servents now there ere 
lany dittinguishdd jiidlridfoibr *af(fd fowelieen ikioft foe iostitutioft cf tt^ Ckfoe^. 
phvt^ ikl^ heftAi ftny'Cfmnpkhit, •«# to foe iqiftfoficAtUiQt of the aereftnfo gene* 
|^,i<Ni^tbeir*reft<itiiag lafoftj *• > « 

■o8. Do you believe that there are in India more than tnfficttmli actually tofol 
ip^titdftg Officea in foot eatmtry r^Whethnr at fou tnOfoent there mny^be more 
V im Ifde not know* tmtm very fov years aince the »Becml geverament soade « 
illuyiiatf fo'foe Court of Directors m>So aiiters^ foe Court Of Directors wow 
[lemseives very much surprised, and would not send out anything like foe mimt 
w; btftWmder to afibrd a supply^ tbeestabilishaseQtof'the London Btard was 
eitted for' tte seieetion of indiv^us who might be found throughout the cnuhtry 
ualified, provided they could obtain a presentation. i < 

109. The limited number of writem soatout must proportionally limit the selec- 
on and range for office tt-MUnquestionably, foe foaer the matruments foe more 
mited foe sdeotaon. ' < > 

liCK' Do wu know whether, in pmnt of fact, foe Ooveraor General and Go*i 
amors and rwsidents have felt great inconvenience from the vCry narrow choice 
liftt was left with them in filling veiy and responsible eituadoust^lf they have 
dt il^ tlmy have not stated it upon rec<m getiera%. i 
111. You have used foe exfwetiion ^ standard of qaaUficaUonr" will ymi stpte 
daftt yon consider the Aandatd of qoalification for a writer gmw out to India ? — 
cannot state what it is ; but the n^aktbns of foe College wiU detaul it The 
eolations with regard to the College are approved by the Board of Commis* 


loners. 4 « « 

112. The supply being so limited of writers sent oat, k it not iessentiai 
tiould be persons of the hipest <|aalUicetkm?-f^The Board of Oommimionero «nd 
ie Court of Directors have framed general regulations, and foe professors cd the 
'Oltegs have stated what they considered to be an e6kneot and good test. 

113. If you could get better, would it not be desirable, there being so few?*-^No 

uonbe the best would be the roost desirable. < 

114. Than the qnestion is, whedier yon could not get a hefter class of sere 
vants hy public examination, or public competUaon, foan< you do now fo foe mf 
hi Wlueh foe patrons^ is exerdsed fsfamild doubt vqiy tnufo wbedmr iC’WOuld 


besdi > 

1 15. You have referred to foe London Board $ is there not in the London Bogrd 
ri dassifiodfom of first, second, and third 8arvftnm?-«Yes. t s ’ 

' ^*ii6« <*Ave yoft awsre how many of fimse who have been sent out through that 
^mdeal have obtained the first irank?-4>No, lam not aware^ botthe Aefoto can be 

1 17. Does it appear to you that any of the eviis of divided reaponsilMUty and 

. S. ^ .a.t M. _ ..L. I .... Jl • i* 


fopnosing you talte foiefialiit {msecribed by Bariiammit, witmn whwb baaioess ooght 
done, ^foatis, foit fim despatfo, when prepared, sbouklfoe*(folyo.two menfoe 
ftell^foe^foaioof ftsleavidg for Coqitaf’Diractors to its hdiig tmmmeafoifoslr;il^ 
fo^lMfoittifcwtecamimeQeaaee^ v, , » f; ,h > > 

'IVoinifoo date of foe'ftfriaal of foe desnsdoh frbm Infoattidil a fiarivdilidy 
'is sent to jt, what may be tbe average perlml of time ifoat may elapse 
Itafo'^'^aiafwpmi^ Umai: foa'adswer Laneant to waa/oi 
kfomwtifofo which a despatch bmdi^ /been prepamd waSi in lli»t^d«M*lo Indite 

afoeowdaapatioliea^m^foaiw 

ll^aftfofoaaitewmifeotbafotolBdiim ' u / 

aqfotiaa goes* to foatltH-hfiQiS oncpmoilhj^ I; fohfo. foew 
,jbatidoJWtfoioh*foatsmiy,infotagedifol^^ Ifiteever 
>3 , adeapatoh 
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« Whftt i» the shortest time in «h{eh yhu hwr« tmam ^ mdmAt 

itod % riepW sent in detail efpon ’ffiattera ndtkwiadiitf iiteBe 

?'--i should say within the period prescribed by BeninuiDeiit. An anAwbr htt 
!^n prepared by the Court and sort up to the Bottra nrHiiia ten days c^thereenipt 
of the despatch from India. >< < w 

mi. CNi the other hand, how bng have you known a deipdtoh, i«latiq|; to laat* 
ters controverted between ttie Court of Directors pod the Bmnd of CoiidmnadiODers, 
to remaio before anything was finally done upon soch a de^N^? — I cannot call 
to mind any particular period, but I am aware that a very considerable |tme has fit 
periods elapsed. 

122. Have you known as long a period as me or two years?— I catmotieaUy 
cbai'ge my memory with it, or I would state it to the Committim. 

123. What is the object of the appointment of the Secret Committee?— *Ihc Secret 
Committee is appointed for the pur|>08e of sending out orders with reference to 
political matters that are connected with war or peace, or treaties and negotiatioBS 
with the native states in India, foe subject-matter of whkfo can only be divulged by 
the permission of foe Board of Commissioners. 

1 24. Are foe Committee bound by any oath of secrecy P — ^Yes. 

. 125. Is there a Corresponding Committee in Calcutta ?— No. 

126. What is the constitution and what are the functions of the Secret Com- 
mittee? — ^Tbe constitution of the Secret Committee consists of three members of | 
'foe Court of Directors, chosen by foe Court. The Act of Parliament calls upon 
thckm to appoint such committee. There is no individual Director pointed out, ^ 
but in general it consists of the Chairman, the Deputy Chairman, and foe senior 
member. Their province is to forward to India such despatches as are comprised 
within the functions of foe Secret Committee, and which relate to peace and war, 
and treaties and negotiations with the native states in India, and which, in foe opi- 
nion of foe Board of Commissioners, should be secret. 


127. They are bound by an oafo of secrecy not to disclose what comes before 
the Secret Committee ?— Yes. 


128. Do they make alterations in such despatches as they do in ofoer despatches? 
— The Secret Committee of the Court of Director have had communica^n upon 
matters that have been stated in secret despatches with die President of the 
Board or the Commissioners, and sometimes alterations have been made ; but they 
nave not foe same power with r^rd to despatches sent down in foe Secret De- 
partment that they have with regard to foe other despatches ; they are not em- 
powered to make representations thereon to foe Board. 

129. In point of fact, the despatches sent down by foe Board to foe Secret Com- 
mittee are conciusivs upon the Committee ? — Clearly. 

' 1 50. Are foe despatches which are addressed to foe Secret Committee laid before 
foe Court of Directors ?— No. 

131. Who decides as to foe secrecy of foe matter ?— They are addressed from 
India to the Secret Committee. The secretaiy receives and may open aU ^des- 
patches that come to foe India House, as he is a sworn (^Qcer of foe (^monttee. 

13a. Secret or otherwise ?— Yes. < . , 

133. What is the mesent annual amount of foe salaries andestabUshioents of^the 
Secretary’s office ? — ^1 am not aware that any very gret^ alteration has taken |daee^ 
batio s 027 it was ifoout 12,000! a year. 

134. That is for foe mlaries ?— Ves. < « 

135. That, with the establishmettls, nonkea up foe ssaotintiif 

foil kdodei the secretaiy, foe deputy secret^, foe established 4 erka'aiid foe 
e«tm Hmis s it Inelud^ >r 

136. The extra derks, fooogh so called, are permanently ^employed?— Yes, t^y 

ere. ' < < ' Jf' 

137. Besides foe office and estifolishments, what is foe amount of foe 
esHbihar cberges ?-4 am net aware of any ofome fo«foffhid aie,'atafofoi */ The pifoh 
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^ ^pfinta 

i>iay ftnannVi’f ih"> lhra>^ / . ." ',; . ,, ' ;.;v, ' •> ':'■, :,.' ■•!.£{ '.f6 ■.'£>■,;■' 

, 'll :ivhp. ftre 4 eaoininaW 

''the reat?*-.-The Coort;«r©. 

ntja^ipiis. ^th regard to suparannuaUpnat iUieiDrat time the 
of '^ritiQg tbem^ by the Act of i8i3> 

boithehed with eervants wjhb bad beeaa very tong time attach^ toit; l^b^e wff ihen^ 
little or DO retired allowaoee given. It was to place 1 the. ©©ryantSiOftbp/Qo^^ 
pp a similar footing with those in Government departmeptSy on yednipg ^ ^ount 
pf 'age and iphrmity, that the. power was extended to the Cwrt% ,,^ ej^ercato tJW^ 
ibe eifect of rendering the establishment more efQcimiV ap4 fpf this. iippoytapt^Uiyr 
pb8e^ amongst others, the privilege accorded to the Court under dm Act of Supers^* 
nuation, has been resorted to. I may state that the Court has f^t th©; ^ 
he. e growing one, and is one which they Intend to take into considei^tion, , Ppcfe 
the operation of the Act, and with reference to the amounts given in poyernment 
offices, the Court have generally awarded the superannuation allowances to their 
servants, granting them at the same time to the fullest extent authorised by layr, 
where they felt called upon to mark their sense of what they have been pleased to 
tonsider meritorious services. 


’ 156. The Indian correspondence is immensely voluminous t — I can state that 
the Indian correspondence has increased most enormously. The correspondence 
comes home in despatches, and the explanatoiy matter in books or volumes, a© the 
vchole of the proceedings of the Indian government are required to be recorded and 
ieifTliome to the Court of Directors. There is a department at the India House 
denominated the Book-office, in which those volumes are deposited. The total 
number received (and they are folio volumes) from 1793 to 1813, comprising 
a period of 21 years, was 9,094 volumes; and from the year 1814 to the year 1829, 
which is a period of 16 years, the number was 12,414, very nearly double the pre- 
ceding aniount. The different beads under which they are sent home are, the Pub-' 
lie Consultations, the Military Consultations, the Military Board’s Proceedings, the 
Revenue Consultations, the Revenue Board’s Proceedings, the Political Consulta* 
ffbns, the Judicial Consultations, the Financial Consultations, the Commercial 
Consultations, the Board of Trade Proceedings, the Separate Consultations, the 
» Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, Marine Board’s Proceedings,' Foreign Law 
and Ecciesiastical Consultations, Subordinate Board’s Proceedings, Books of Ac- 
counts, Journab, Ledgers and Disbursements. Of those volumes 500 are in use 
every day ; and perhaps, wiiilst I am stating the extent of the duties, the Com- 
mittee might be pleased to beyr the extent of the references and other matters con- 
nected with the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners, which will 


show, in some measure, the extent of the duties. Independent of the despatches 
which are prepared for approval by the Board of Commissioners, there is a jgreat 
variety of subsidiary correspondence which passes between the Board end the Court 
of Directors. From the period the Board was established, in 1784, to the last Cbi^rr 
ter Act, in 1813, the number of letters sent to the Board was 1,791, and the ieltery 
received from the Board 1,195, making a total of 2,986 in that period. From 1814 
down to 1831, making a period of 17 years, 1,967 letters have been written to .the 
Board, and 2,642 letters have been received from the Board, making a tottd of 
4,609 letters, many of which frequently enter at very great length into the various 
matters connected with drafts, and other subjects under consideration. The number 
of drafts sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 were 3^58, arid 
from 1814101830, 7,962, making an increase of 4,004 in the drafts, ^nnacted 
vrith the duties that come under the Committee of Correspondence, which com- 
mittcc has been particularly adverted to> besides the preparation of thoum drafts and 
despatches for the approval of the Board, there are references conhectedl wj^ theft 
servants, civil and military, and others in this country; also frequent pqmmtpiciar 
tions with the Horse Guards as to troops, a^ oitber pnblic depa;rtinents. Frdm Ihe 
year 1814 tp 1830 Ihere ivei*e 50,i4®,l’^etonce8. Thp reports wffich hgy^^ 
made to the Court from the committees of the Court, and 
prise the result of the inquiries and deqftion, without the det^ls of me variems 
ters, and without exhibiting the extent of the reto^ niade ip sfti^ 

reports, were 32,902. very heavy branch of doi^ arftee 

Orders. From the y% 1813 to the pfeseht tiitie;'^ 

was 723 ; within the last HyifO yearj end a heft thei^^ 

'r^uirihg Returns of vast extend ' •' jij.-,-.,.' . ■ , 
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157. A coiflideraWe poj^oo of the business referred 'to by you appears to arise 
out of the circumstance of the co-existence of t'vro separate bodies in this couhtiy, 
<x>ndoi:^iog'^o iwm)e machine not aware that a great increase of business 
mrises'out of the two bodies, because all ibe despatches, as w'ell as appeals of indU 
iliduals, ahd; the Ordere of the Houm of Coodmons, if not met by the Court 
^ Dunectors, must devolve t^)oh some authority, bie that authority what it may. 

158. There are the cbmihuniCBtions between the two branches of the home 
^overhmentP-^I should say, the letters only, and the despatches. 

150. In the event Of the Legislature thinking lit to continue the government of 
India in the present home authorities, do any suggestions present themselves to your 
nnnd whereby the athount of this mass of business might be decreased^ and despatch 
introduced into the admihistradon of the affairs of the Company ?— In the first 
place, I consider that the present system was introduced, after much deliberation, by 
Pariiament, as a system of check, most essential in the administration of so large 
a trust ds that of the government of the Indian empire. You have two co-ordinate 
authorities, possessing sej^ratc rights and powers, the one being controlled by the 
other in some points, yet both acting in promoting the despatch of business gene- 
rally* One point that occurs to me, which might possibly expedite the business, 
would be, to fix a certain time within which answers should be prepared to all 
despatches from India. A statement might be periodically reported to Pai'liament 
for its satisfaction. Another point possibly might be the preparation of despatches 
in the Court of Directors, by subdividing, as they have sometimes done, their com- 
mitteeiB for that purpose/ the Chairs, of course, tdways having cognizance of every 
thing going forward. 

160. Does not it appear to you that much of the business now transacted in this 
country might be advantageously left in the hands of the local governors in India? 
-—I doubt it very much, looking at the sjratem as it was originally framed, and the 
purpose for which it was estalniBhed. The great principle has been to vest the 
{government of India primarily in the home authorities. The Board of Commis- 
sioners have decidedly expressed this opinion, in which the Court of Directors have 
most fully concurred; At the close of the Mahratta war, in 1803 and 1804, when 
the Court Of Directors, in taking a review of all the circumstances connected with 
the important events arising out of that war, pressed the observance of tliat princi- 
ple, the Board stated they were fully impressed with “ the importance of main- 
taining this control, at all times, in hs full vigour; and the Councils of India must 
be made to confide in the government at home, to the utmost extent which is com- 
patible with the due efficiency and energy of the local government, which salutary 
purpose can alone be secured by the transactions of the respective governments 
^ng regularly carried on and duly recorded in Council, and by the utmost atten- 
tion being paid to the punctual transmission of their proceedings home by every 
possible opportunity.’*’ Tlie same principles w’ere again reiterated in 1813. What 
has been read is an extract from a letter from the secretary to the Board of Cora- 
missibners to the secretary of the Court of Directors, with comments upon a draft 
that reviewed the whole of the political proceedings and measures of the Governor 
General anterior to 1805. 

161. Does hot a very large amount of labour arise at the India House out of the 
mere circumstance of the difference in the currencies in India? — I am not aware 
that any greht labour can arise from that ; it is easy to calculate the difference. 

162. * iJoes it increase the accounts? — I do not know that it does; but mine is 
not a financial department. 

163. State what is the practice with regard to filling the Chairs ; has it been the 
practice for the Chairs to be filled by the Directors in rotation, or has it been the 
habit of the Court of Directors to go out of that rotation to select those that they 
may think most fitting P-'-There has been no rule whatever observed ; it is not by 
rotation clearly. 

164. Are there not insmnees of gentlemen having been appointed Chairmen 
exceedingly young in the direction ? — Certainly ; it is in the breast of the Court to 
appoint which of the Directors they please. After the annual election lias taken 
place, the Court assemble altogether as Directors, and the bye-law prescribes that 
they shall then choose a Chairman and Deputy Chairman for the year ensuing. 
The' senior Director generally (supposing he is not the individiial who may be pro- 
posed for the Chair) has, by courtesy, the privilege of proposing a member for the 
Sttffiragies of his colleagues. The ballot-box is passed round; and if the numbers 
decide that the gentleman proposed has a majority, he takes the Chair, and he is 
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too. Is it not the practice to take that person, eithtnit refimnce to bis seniority, 
that die Court may approve of? — ^Clearly. 

167. Tiie same individual is often elected Deputy Cbairmaa m succemive years? 
— Yes. 


168. So that if bis experience be desirable, it maybe obtained without any refer* 
enoe to the claims of other gentlemen who may not have had that experience ?— 
Clearly. 

169. Have not several gentlemen hiled the office repeatedly? — Certainly. 

1 70. Are the Committee to understand, by an answer you gave, that you conceive 
that to extend considerably the powers of the local governments in India would be 
incompatible with the good government of that country ?-->It appears to me, looking 
at what Parliament has done, and the care with which it has legislated for the go* 
vernment of India, the Legislature has been exceedingly jetdous of placing in the 
bands of the government abroad any unnecessary powers ; giving them at the same 
time all those powers considered essential to the good government of the country, 
but restraining them from any acts that are n^ absolutely necessary for the welfare 
and the interests of those coraiuitted to their charge. 

171. Are you then of opinion that the interests and the good government of India 
have not suffered materially from a want of power on the part of the local governs 
ments? — I would not presume to say that difficulties may not have been experienced' 
feom the existing enactments, so far as they may limit the field of action in which 
the Governor General may exercise the powers which he possesses, or the joint 
powers of the government generally. I think there might be an advantage if the 
field of action were extended. 


172. Will you state to the Committee what is the constitution of the local 
goveraments of the several presidencies in Indio, and what are their functions ? — 
In Bengal the government consists of a Governor Gfi teral and three councillors. 
The Court of Directors, if they shall see fit, may appoint the Commander>in-Cbief 
to a seat in Council ; if they do, that c^cer takes rank next to the Govemrar 
General, as second in Council. There are two other civil councillors, making in 
the whole a Governor General and three members of Council. Under them are of 


course the other functionaries connected with the establishment, whose proceedings 
have been adverted to, as contained in the different records already pointed out 
At Madras the government consists of a Governor and three members in Council, 
and at Bombay the same. 

173. Arc the governors of those two presidencies of Madras and Bombay under 
the control or dependent upon the Governor General at Bengal ? — The Governor 
General has a supreme and controlling power under certain circumstances, and may 
be suspended by the Governor General lor disobedience of orders in particular cases. 

174. Has he not the power, if he thinks fit, of proceeding to those several pre- 
sidencies and assuming the authority there? — Yes, clearly; and whenever be pro- 
ceeds there, he takes the seat as president. 

175. Describe the functions of the Council in Bengal, and in how far they are a 
ch^k upon the conduct or proceedings of the Governor General? — The Act pre- 
scribes the mode in which the Council is to proceed, tlie Governor General being 
the person to bring forward any business he thinks fit : the discussion upon it may be 
adjourned twice for 48 hours, but not longer, and then a decision most be passed. 
If the members of Council accord with the views of the Governor General, the 
measure is passed as a measure of government ; if the members of the Council 
dissent from the proceedings of the Governor General, they are to exchange opi- 
nions in writing, which are entered o|)on record. ILtiie Governor General still 
adheres to his own views, he is vested with a power of acting on his own responsi- 
bility, placing upon record his reasons for so doing, which are transmitted to t h i s 
country, with copies of the other proceedings. 

1 76. Practically the Council are only his advisers ? — ^They are bis advisers un- 
doubtedly, and he can act independently of them. 

177 « If the members of Council are of one opinion, and the Governor General 
of another opinion, his opinion may supersede tbeir’s? — Yes, certainly; and t hat 
shows the great extent of power which the Governor General has; but the Lnris- 

lature 
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iture has stated that be must enter his reasons at length for so doing, and he is 
eld respoosjye for tile same and the consequences. 

1 78. What is necessarjto qualify a cottnciUor ? — He musthave been in the Com> 
ony’s civil service in India ten years. 

179. The offices of Captain General and Governor General have been some* 
mes connected P'-Tbe only instance that the authority of Captain General has 
een conferred upon a Governor General was in the instance of Marquis Wellesley, 

..’hen his lordship went to Madras, at the siege of Seringapatam. 

180. What < power does the title of Captain General mve him which, as 
Governor General, he does not possess ? — It gives him complete control over the 
military affitirs which, as Governor General, (unless be combined in his own per- 
son the office also' of Commander-in-Cbief), be w'ould not possess ; it is an 
appointment from the King. 

i$i. In that character a Governor General has himself superintended the com* 
plete arrangement of a great military expedition ? — Yes. 

182. And has carried the concentrated authority of England to the spot in 
India where it was most required ? — Most clearly. 

183. What power have those councillors in regard to making local laws? — India 
is governed by what is termed Regulations, and those Regulations consist of two 
characters, the one rules, ordinances, and regulations, which are made under the 
Act of Parliament of the 1 3 Geo. 3, and have reference to the places within the 
limits of the Supreme Court, and subordinate to Fort William. Those Regulations, 
which are not to be repugnant to the laws of the realm, to be effectual, must be 
registered in the Supreme Court, and when so registered, tiiey are valid and come 
into operation. They remain publicly exposed to view for 20 days before they are 
registered ; when they are registered tiiey are sent home here and affixed to some 
public place at the India House ; they are liable to be appealed against in this 
country, such appeal being entered 60 days after the publication of them. His 
Majesty may disapprove and set aside such Regulations. The Regulations which 
have relation to t^ Mofussil, and prescribe all the duties of the civil servants, 
more especially of those who are concerned in the judicial and revenue branches ; 
they also govern the proceedings of the provincial courts, and contain various other 
provisions, are framed by the Governor General and Council, and are binding upon 
the servants and the natives. They are formed into a code, and promulgated, after 
being translated into the native languages, by distribution among the courts of jus- 
tice, boards of revenue and trade, collectors of land revenue and customs. Copies 
are sent home to the Board and the Court. 

1 84. The Regulations passed by tlie Indian government are laid before Parlia- 
ment ? — Yes, 

185. Is it requisite for any other officers to concur in them besides the Go- 
vernor General and the Council ?— -Not the Regulations for the provinces, but the 
rules, ordinances and regulations are of no effect until registered by the Supreme 
Court 

186. Are you aware of any suggestions made by the servants of the Company in 
India, with respect to the improvement and remodelling those Councils, under the 
denomination of Legislative Councils ? — There have been lately received a variety 
of documents from committees, which sat by order of the Goveimor General, in 
Calcutta, for the purpose of revising the several establishments, and for suggesting 
mything that might occur to them to facilitate the transaction of public business, 
or improve the system and mode of government and promote general economy. 

187. Can you state the date of the commission appointing those committees? — 

[ tbink they were appointed at the close of 1828. 

188 The parties who are to obey those laws or regulations- cannot be acquainted 
with -the nature of them until after they have been passed and promulgated ? — Not 
those for the provinces. 

189. What form of promulgation takes place in India? — ^Tbe Regulation pre- 
tcribes the form in which they are nmde public, as already adverted to* 
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Bcryaitm SaMt Jones, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

190. HOW long have you been in the King's service at the India Board ? — 
I was appointed to the Board in the beginning of tlte year 1791, having been pre> 
viously between six and seven years at the India House. 

191. What situation do you at present fill at the India Board ? — ^That of assist- 
ant secretary. 

192. Will you state to the Committee how the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India is constituted ? — ^They are at present constituted by a commbsion 
under the Great Seal, the first-named Commissioner being President of the 
Board ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Secretaries of State for the time 
being are, ex officio, members of the Board, and two of the Commbsioners are not 
of the Privy Council. 

193. That is their constitution under the Act of the 33d of Geo. 3, c. 52? 
—Yes. 

194. What number of those Commissioners receive salaries for their services ?-~- 
By the Act 5 1 Geo. 3, c. 75, there is no limitation with respect either to the num- 
ber of Commissioners who are to receive salaries, or to the amount of the salaries. 
Previously to the passing of that Act the aggregate amount was limited to 5,000/. 
By the Act of 1793 the King was empowered to grant such fixed salaries as 
His Majesty should, under His Sign Manual, countersigned by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being, direct, provided that the whole of the salaries to 
be paid to the members of the Board did not exceed the sum of 5,000 1 . in any one 
year; but that restriction was removed by the Act of the 51 Geo. 3; but, in 

f ractice, the number of paid Commissioners has been limited to three; namely, the 
'resident and two others. 

195. Did, at no period, a greater number receive salary? — At no period. 

196. What was the sum limited by that Act for defraying the charge of the 
whole establishment ? — The amount payable by the East India Company for the 
whole establishment was, by the Act of 1793, 16,000 f. per annum; it was after- 
wards increased to 22,000/.; and by the Act of 1813 the amount was further 
increased to 26,000 /. 

197. Payable out of the revenues of India? — Yes. 

198. Is that the chaige upon the East India Company now ? — Yes, it is, 

199. What is the amount of the salary now paid to the President of the Board 
of Control ? — ^The amount of salary to the Picsident is 3,500 /. per annum, having 
been previously 5,000/. The salaries to the other paid Commissioners are now 
1,200/. per annum, having been previously 1,500/. j they were reduced in conse- 
quence of the recommendation of a Treasury Minute, founded upon a Report of 
a Committee of the House. 

200i Whatis the salary of the Secretary of the Board? — His salary is now 
1,500 /. per annum ; and it is to be raised to 1,800 /. after three years* service. 

201. What had it been previously ? — Previously it had been 2,000 /. 

202. Into what departments is the India Board divided ?— In answer tO that 

J uestion I should beg leave to put in a memorandum that has been printed, and, 
understand, has been generally circulated in the Committee. 

\The Witness delmered in tkefaJlomng Paper:"] 

** The business of the India Board is divided into six departments ; viz. 

“ Die Accountant's, 

Revenue, 

Judicial, 

Military, 

Secret, Political, and Foreign, 

Public. 


“The 
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object of this Paper is to explain the nature of the business transacted in 
department. 

“ i;r-^The Jecountant'a Dtpariment. 

** The business of this department is,— • 

“ To examine the accounts of the Ekst India Company’s finances at home and 
ibroad: 

“ To preserve the separation between the accounts of the territorial and commer- 
:ial branches, prescribed by the Act of 1813, and to attend to the due appropriation 
:>f the surplus funds : 

« To control the corr^pondence between tlie Court of Directors and the Indian 
governments, in the departments of 

Territorial Finance, 

Commercial Finance, and 
Mints and Coinage : 

sisD occasional correspondence in most of the other departments of the Company’s 
ifiairs requiring calculation, or bearing a financial character. 

** Accounts relative to the trade of India and China arc also usually referred to 
his department. 

“ 2. — The Revenue Diriment. 

“ The business transacted in this department relates principally to the revision of 
despatches proposed to be sent to the several governments of India, reviewing the 
detailed proceedings of those governments, and of all the subordinate revenue au- 
horities, in connexion with the adjustment of the land assessments, the realization 
>f the revenue so assessed, and the general operation of the revenue regulations on 
he condition of the people, and the improvement of the country. Besides the land 
revenue, the detailed proceedings of the local authorities in the salt, opium and 
:ustoms departments, come under periodical revision. 

“ 3. — The Judicial Department. 

“ The business of this department consists of the examination of all correspondence 
between the Court of Directors and the local governments, on subjects connected 
vith the administration of civil and criminal justice and police in the interior of 
India ; such us, the constitution of the various courts, the state of business in them, 
he conduct and proceedings of the judges, and all proposals and suggestions which 
rom time to time come under discussion, with the view' of applying remedies' to 
icknowledged defects. 

“ The King’s Courts at the three presidencies are not subject to the authority of 
he Court of Directors, or of the Boai*d of Control ; but any correspondence which 
akes place in relation to the appointment or retirement of the judges of those courts, 
>r to their proceedings (including papers sent home for submission to the King in 
l 7 ouncil, recommendations of pardon, &c.), passes through this department. 

“ 4. — The Military Department. 

The con'espondence in this department has reference to any alterations tvhich may 
le made in the allowances, organization, or numbers of the Indian army at the three 
iresidencies ; to the rules and regulations affecting the different branches of the ser* 
'icei to the gemerel staff, comprehending the adjutant and quarter master^geueral’s 
lepartmeots; the dommissariat (both army and ordnance} p the pay, building, sur- 
'eying, and clothing departments ; and, in fact, to every branch of Indian adminis- 
ration connected with the Company’s army. It also embraces so much of the 
iroceedings, with respect to the King’s troops, as relate to the charge of their 
naintenance in India, recruiting them from this country, and the periodical reliefs 
>f regiments. 


” 5. — The Secret^ Political and FbrcjgTi Department. 

“ The correspondence which passes through this department comprises all commu* 
ncadons from or to the local governments, respecting their relations with the native 
chiefs or states of India, or with foreign Europeans or Americans. It is divided into 
he following branches : — 
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" 1. Tbe depai-tment, containing the correspor^ence between the Indian 

governments and the Secret Committee of tbe Court of Directors. Under tbe pro- 
visions of the Act of Parliament^ such confidential commanications as, in the opinion 
of the local governments, require secrecy, are addressed by them to the Secret Com- 
mittee. Any directions, also, to the local governments, relating to war or negotia- 
tion, w hich, in the judgment of the Board of Contrd, require secrecy, arc signed by 
the Secret Committee ; and the local governments are bound to obey those directioos 
in the same manner as if they were signed by tbe whole body of Directors. 

** 3. Tbe PoUiical department, comprising all correspondence not addressed to the 
Secret Committee, or sent through that committee to the local governments, respect 
ing tbe native chiefs or states with whom those governments are in alliance or com 
munication, or whose affairs are under their political soperintendence, or who are 
in the receipt of pecuniai'v stipends in lieu of territory. 

“ 3. The Foreign department, including all correspondence relating to communi- 
cations between the local governments and the several foreign Europeans who have 
settlements in India or the Eastern Islands ; and embracing, in fact, all the proceed- 
ings of the local governments in relation to foreign Europeans or Americans 
resorting to India. 

The proceedings of the local governments with respect to their residents and 
political agents, and to any other officers and their respective establishments, through 
whom communications with native states and chiefs, or with foreigners, may be 
maintained, are also reported in the several departments in which those officers arc 
respectively employed. 


“ 6 . — The Public Department. 

‘‘ The business of this department comprises the examination of all despatches to 
and from India upon Commercial or Ecclesiastical subjects, and of those which, being 
of a miscellaneous character, are distinguished by the general appellation of “ Public.” 
The commercial and ecclesiastical despatches, which are considered as forming two 
branches of correspondence distinct from the “ Public,” are united with the latter 
in the same department, only on account of the convenience of that arrangement 
with reference to the distribution of business in the establishment of the Board of 
Control. 

“ I’be PubUc correspondence comprises all those despatches which do not belong 
specifically to any of the branches of correspondence hitherto enumerated. They 
relate to the education of the natives and of the civil servants ,* to the appointment 
of writers, and of the civil service generally, and to their allowances ; to the several 
compassionate funds; to the grant of licenses to reside in India; to the press; to 
public buildings ; to the Indian navy and the marine department ; to the affairs of 
Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, Malacca and St. Helena ; and to various mis- 
cellaneous subjects. Some of these being closely connected with the business of 
other departments, are reported upon in them, although the whole pass through, and 
are recorded in the public department. 

“ The Commercial correspondence contains the communications between the Com- 
pany as a trading body, and the governments in India as its agents. They are laid 
before the Board, in order that it may be seen that they contain no directions having 
reference to the political (as distinguished from the commercial) relations of the 
Company. They treat of the Company’s investments ; of the funds for providing, 
and the tonnage for conveying those investments, and of their pecuniary result ; 
of Uic allowances in the commercial department, and of appointments of free 
merchants and mariners. 

“ The Ecclesiastical despatches contain everything relating to the appointment of 
chaplains, archdeacons, and bishops; to their allowances; to their conduct; to the 
building and repair of churches, or other places used for public worship ; and to all 
questions respecting the affairs of tlie churches of England and Scotland in India, 
or of that of Rome, so fiir as public provision is made for its maintenance. 

“ Any papers treating of ecclesiastical or miscellaneous topics, thou^ they are 
not despatches to or from India, are likewise recorded and reported upon in thb 
department,” 


203. It has been the uniform practice for all tlie salaried C!ommissioners and 
Secretary to be chang^ upon a change of Administration ? — Undoubtedly. 

204. The other Commissioners seldom take an active part in the business of 
the department, they are considered more as honorary members, and persons who 
may be consulted by the members if they think fit r — Yes. 

205. Do 
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205. Do Uae boriorai^ Commksiooers, or any of tbem, at any time, in pursuance 
fUimrOlBcial duties, inspect the papers of the department, or do they at all 
iterfere in the afiairs of the Board ? — I shtmld say they do not generally interfere 
1 the affairs the Board, but that they occasionally look bto papers. Mr. Sullivan, 
'ho has a moBt intimate knowledge of India affairs, though retir^ and living 
enmlly in tiie country, continues to take an interest in those affairs. Papers 
re soBDetimes sent to bhn, and he occasionally gives opinions upon the subjects of 
le documents thus submitted to his inspection. 

ao6. Has the Secretary always, within your recollection, been an efficient officer 
f tile Board ? — I would not say always ; but for a great number of years tiie Secre* 
jry has been a most efficient r^er. 1 should apply that observation emphatically 
o Mr. Courtenay, who came to the Board in the year 1812, and continued with 
IS till May 1828 ; a more active and efficient public officer never existed. 

207. As the duties of tiie office have been executed since the period you have 
n^tioned, that office has not only been very responsible, but a very laborious 
iffice ? — Most laborious. 

208. Has the Secretary of the Board invariably bad a seat in Parliament ? — 
[nvariably. 

209. In the distribution of the business of the office, does not it depend much 
tpon the Pretident himself, how far he shall or shall not avail himself of the 
ervices of either or both of the other salaried Commissioners ? — I should say that 
t depends entirely upon the President himself. 

210. That consequently has very much varied in different Boards at different 
periods ? — It has. 

211. £ffe<2:ively the whole responsibility rests with the President ? — It does. 

212. Will you state to the Committee the departuiental construction of the 
loard ? — AH despatches prepared by the Court of Directors are sent up to the 
loard, as well as copies of despatches received from India. At the first establish* 
oent of the Board, the paragraphs proposed by the Court to be sent to India, came 
p at once, in an official form, for the approbation of the Board, who, wben- 
ver they make any alterations, are bound by law to give their reasons at large for 
making them. This necessarily occasioned a great deal of correspondence ; much 
ontroversy took place, and of course occupied much time ; I will not venture to say 
lat it was wasted, in conducting the business in that mode. At a later period the 
ractice was introduced of making an unofficial communication of proposed 
espatches to the President for his consideration. These are called previous com- 
lunications ; and, with permission of the Committee, I will read an extract from a 
)tter from the late Mr. Canning, which explains the nature and the use of tliat 
lode of transacting the business. “ The use and object of previous communica- 
ons is free discussion. They are amicable preludes to further propositions, 
hich enable the Board to state its objections (when it has any) and to offer 
8 amendments and additions without assuming the air of dictation, and through 
hich each party becomes acquiunted with the other’s sentiments without being 
>mmitted, in point of consistency and in dignity, to its own. The official 
raft bdog thus prepared, with a free knowledge bow far it is likely to meet 
le concurrence of the ^ard, the best chance is taken for avoiding direct 
Bcial collision.” These previous communications are returned unofficially to the 
idia House ; and it then rests with the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
ast India Company to consider whether or not they wiliadopt any alterations that may 
ive been made; if they areadopted,theo^ia/dFaftofthepropo8edparagraphscomes 

) conformably with the tenor of the previous communication, and is, as a matter 
coarse, passed through the proper department, and returned approved. If the 
ourt see tit not to adopt those alterations, the draft is restored to the same, or 
iarly the same, state in which it came ap as a previous communication ; and 
en, if the Board determine to re-insert the alterations that they had made in the 
evious communication, they tnost assign their reasons for so doing. Perhaps tbe 
smmittee would allow me to explain me mode in which those previous communi- 
tions are examined by the different departments. As soon as one of this descrip- 
m of papers comes to the Board, it is referred to the senior clerk of the depart- 
ent to which it belongs. The previous couununications are accompanied by what 
e termed CoUa^tkm, which consist of cofaes of the documwts upon which the 
oposed paragraphs are founded ; these come up ofrentimos in iar^ masses, and, 
useqaentiy, cannot be examined without considerable labour ana time. 1 bave 
^self known an instance, I think about ffiree years ago, of one of those proposed 
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^T^i.t Av ianta- despatches coming up, uccoHapanied by about 2C>,ooo pages of extracts#cmi con- 
. ' ‘ sultations ; that was certainly a peculiar case ; but aery coramoDly the collections 

B ScuttlMtSfEaq. amount to 3,000, 3,000, 4,000, or 5,000 pages. Before I was appointed to toy 
p . g present situation I bad the charge of the secret and pobdcal department. It was 

15 e n»iy t 3a. igy.pfugjjgg been Mntinued by my successor), to ^prepare statements 

embracing the principal facts, and also the reasonings i^atzve to every subject 
treated of in the proposed paragraphs ; at the same tinw oflerini^ any observations 
or sii^stions that occurred to me. Departmental reports of tfais natare are for- 
warded to the Secretary, who makes such additional remarks as he sees fit; some- 
times concurring in the view that the departmental officer has talmn ;' in other 
instances dissenting ih»n him. Mr. Courtenay was frequoady in the practice of 
sending for particular coUections, with a view to examine'^ himsdf, where he had 
any doubt of the accuracy of the departmental report. ^ After passing ^rodj^ the 
hands of the Secretary, tlie previous communication is tiien biptigm before the 
President, who forms his judgment upon it The previous communications, having 
been thus examined, are returned to the India House; and thmi, as I before 
observed, the drafts come up officially for the consideration and approbation of the 
Board. Will the Committee permit me to observe, that during Lord Elienborough’s 
presidency a new mode of conductitm the correspondence with India was agreed 
upon between his Lordship and the Chairs. The objects principally contemplated 
in revising the system of India correspondence were, Jtrst, a more minute subdivi- 
sion of n; and, $eccmdly, the transmissicm home, at the same time with the 
despatches themselves, of the several documents therein referred to. At the period 
when the Board was first instituted it u as the practice of the local governments to 
write general letters, embracing the various subjects which are now reported upon 
departmentally. Much convenience has resulted from that mode of dividing the 
correspondence. Oim of the consequences of the vast increase of British territory,- 
and of the extension of our political alliances, has however been (as might be 
expected), to multiply the subjects of correspondence in every department; hence 
the periodical reports of the proceedings in each department became voluminous, 
and required considerable time for their preparation ; and ^ they,wejrt.answsi^(f 
after the same fashion, the communications of the local governments with the homcV 
authorities, and vice versa, were necessarily slow. The above observations upply 
to the ordinary correspondence ; matters of peculiar importance, or requiring early 
attention, were at all times treated of in separate despatches. With a view to 
expedite tbe conduct of the correspondence, the late President, after much discus- 
sion with the Chairs, and minute inquiiy at the office, approved of a circular 
despatch to the governments of tbe several presidencies, directing that, instead of 
writing long general letters, every subject should, as for as practicable, be reported 
upon in a separate letter ; and that, when reported upon, the letter should be for- 
warded home by the first opportunity. His Lordship arrang^, m concert with the 
Chairs, a similar plan for answering those letters. Upon the former plan a general 
answer, in the preparation of which many weeks, and sometimes mbntbs, had been 
occupied, cume to this office, accompanied by voluminous collectibiis. To render, 
the control of the Board efficient, it was necessary, not Only that the Sentiments 
expressed by the Court should be sodh as, they cbuld approve, but that the facts on 
which tile opinions and decisions of the Court were founded, should be carefoilly 
examined. In many cases the process of examination at the Board occupied nearly 
as much time as had been spent at tbe India House in framing the proposed para- 
graphs. Upon tbe new plan there are these advantages : first, instead of receiving, 
at long intervals, drafts of general letters, of the comprehensive nature above 
alluded to, the several subjects of such a letter will come to the Board in quick, 
succession, as separate drafts, which are likely to be more prompfly disposed of than 
when the attention is distracted by numerous claims 'Upon it arising together ; and, 
secondly, when a despatch embraced a great many points, it ivas not returned 
until the whole was examined and decided upon ; whereas, upon the new plan, the 
consideratimi of matters of minor importance may be postponed until after those of 
more importance shall have been disposed of. In respect to the transmission home 
of tbe documents referred to in tbe despatches of foe local govemmenls, it is to be. 
observed, that the references were made to what are termed the Consultaimut, 
w hich, with certain exceptions; were not forwarded to the Board, who therefore had 
not the means of obtaining /wi/ information upon’ibe subjeets of tWe despatches 
until answers bad been prepared at the India House, and sent up foi* appforal, 
abcqmpanied by extracts from the consultations. The consultations contain copies,. 

at 
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M; bit b9ftMN» tile loed goiwrranents et their ireekiy loginstjSWovA. 

ffywiii^ ^eiteijolifae leveihitidne tiMl' kietraetio|ai ej^reed open et those meetings. » ^ 
tOn I^Mer fffaio^ the doniiiiieats mfeited to witt be formed into appendices, 

V Aoeimuitg'toeai^ct, stnl luicoflapany the despwtob. This arrangement will proi* ’ ^ 

!»%( oceiliiott more cof^dn^ Ip ™ie than formerly j but against this item of wwwty less* 
«apeDse ta to be plaiced a savn^; of the expense inCorred at home in preparing the 
(CeUecrioos e«nt to the Boaisd wirii proposed paragraphs. 

tti 3> Explain to the Committee foe two terms you have had occasion to make use 
of, foe term Gonsaltation and the term CSoUections ? — ^The cdlections are extracts 
mai^ from the eonsnltatipns upon particular subjects. 

ei4« What are foe consultarions ?^The consultations differ from minutes in tius 
reflect. In the minutes of foe proceedings of foe Court of Directors, and oS other 
imbiic Boards, foe purport of the letters and papers read at their respective meet- 
ings, are briefiy stated, whereas in India they are entered in ar/mo; wd thus the 
aufocHrities at home have before them all foe olSieial grounds upon which the mea- 
sures of foe governments abroad are founded. 

a 15. Dohrn to foe most minute detail?— Yes. 

316. Is the plan ad(Mted by Lord Ellenborough now the plan pursued by the 
present Board ? — It is } out it has scarcely come into full operation. 

317. During the short interval that has elapsed, has any beneHcial result fol- 
lowed from this change of system ?— There scarcely has been time to ascertain it 

218. You have stated that in many instances 30,000 pages have been trans- 
uutted for the examination of the Secretary and other members of the Board ? — 

1 would not say in many instances. 

319. Has no system of reducing those numerous pages into the shape of a precis 
been adopted by the Board at any time? — It has. 

330. Are you aware that foere is in the Foreign-office in this country a regular 
officer attached to it, called the Precis-writer? — Y es. 

321. Have you any such officer attached to your department ? — We had formerly 
un officer with that designation ; but for a great number of years the precis is made 
Jp the respective departments ; so that the necessity of having an officer expressly 
dpr making precis does not now exist. A single individum could not, indeed, 

^^rfoitn the duty. 

322. Is it not the duty of the chief clerk of the department to whom, in foe first 
instance^ the drafts are consigned from the India House, to make out a statement 
of the facts, reasonings and references therein contained, and present them so 
abridged to the secretary ?— It is. 

333. Are tiie Committee to understand by the term CoUections ” all the docu- 
ments to which the correspondence may refer as vouchers ; such collections there- 
fore comprehending iu copy all those materials upon which the Supreme Govern- 
ment or the governments of the other presidencies may have formed and recorded 
foeir opinions ? — ’That is understood to be the case. 

234. What is the meaning of the term Minute, as applied to foe proceedings of 
foe local governments of India ? — It applies to foe recorded opinion of the Gover- 
nens and members of Council. 

^ 335. The term Consultation therefore comprehends not merely the minute of the 
different members of foe Councils at the different presidencies, but also all those 
documents upon which those minutes are founded? — Yes. 

33fi. You have stated you have known an instance of a consultation extending 
to 39,000 pages? — ^No, not a consultation, but a collection accompanying a single 
despatch. 

327* What is the si?e of those pages ? — They are not very cloaely written, but 
foey are upon large paper. 

32S. In reference to the measure of writing in attornies’ offices, what proporfion 
do those peges bear as to the number of lines or words ; is there a fixed measure 
in respect to the transcription by which foey are regulated ? — ^No, they vary veiy 
oonsiderably ; some of the pages me more closdy wntten than others. The cof- 
leotiops are generally written upon wfiat is called demy paper. 

32^. The duty oi the chief clerks of each department being such as you have 
desenbed, fob Ciommittee need haxdly ask whether a vere heavy ret^ponsibilily does 
dot attach fo them ? — No doubt, a very be»vjf respoositalwy. 

3391, Vou have stated that foe duet clerk s duty is to make in iforidgeinent of 
otktus?— Yes. 

tTOSMlf* ; 33I* No 
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'l^''''*few takten liy yoor chief ■ck5rk'?--->Cea^nly,,;'vWi';jw^ 
l^d^piOsed para^phs show the view of the sob^ 

It Is upon th<^ paragraphs that B<»rd hUve to dedde^^ 

them or to aiter them. Speakitig opon ^e snhject of the^[>n^ci^ c^ 

impcntent mtailgements that were introduced, upon the ifoma^h of 

ofcooducdng lite correspondence, was^ that die various descripdoUs of agents in Ihdid^ 
should be required to adopt the practice of our fordigo ministers, of dodmting^eit 
<rim despatches. It is not to be supposed that the individuat should always :do it 
himself, but that he should cause it to be done. In consequence of that airangement^ 
the despatches now reach us in a very convenient form; they are *all Of them 
indorsed; the subject of the Government despatch, and ti|'tts mious enclosures, is 
indorsed on the back of each paper. I can illustrate tnO convenience of this as 
cqmp«*ed with the former mode. When I had the charge of the secret and politictd 
department, during tb^iMahratta wars, and during the Nepaul war, we fr^uently 
received a great nnmbdr of papers relative to the progress of military operations and 
negotiations, with merely a few lines from the government. This was done with 
a view to keep the Government at home informed as early as possible of what Was 
taking place in India ; but when the papers alluded to were not accompanied by 
an explanatory despatch, it was necessary that they should be read and docketea 
in the department; and the Board could not know the purport of the intelligence 
received from India until that process had been gone through. Upon this new plan 
this, ill a similar case, will be done to our hands, which will be extremely convenient. 

335. Does it or eloes it not very frequently happen that great and important) 
alterations are made by the Board in the drafts of despatches sent up to them 
from the Court? — I should say very, frequently. 

236. In that case there is, in fact, a double operation, of suggestion of the altera> 
tions upon the receipt of the previous communications, and the perseverance in 
those alterations upon returning the draft to the Court? — Yes, exactly. In cases 
where the draft differs from the previous communication, the person in charge of 
the department carefully compares the previous communication with the draft, and 
points out every instance in which there is a difference; it then rests with the 
Board either, as I observed before, to insist upon the alterations which they have 
made in the previous communication, or to give them up. If they are not very 
material, they are given up, and merely the essential points are insisted upon, and 
then tlie draft is returned, with a letter explaining the reasons of the Board for the 
alterations which are made. Against those alterations the Court of 'Directors 
sometimes remonstrate in long argumentative papers. If the Board do not thinlc 
fit to yield their opinion in consequence of such remonstrance, they then return for 
answer that they do not see fit to depart from their former decision, and direct 
the Court of Directors to transmit the despatch, as altered, forthwith to India. 

237. Is any period fixed bylaw within which the Court, under those cireum* 
stances, are compelled to send out the despatch so altered ?-»>Witfaout delay 'are, 
I think, the terms of the Act. 

238. In such a case as you have described, those communications occupy a v^: 
considerable space of time? — Frequently. 

239. Frequently many montiis from the time of the previous communicatidii to * 
the geting out of the despatch ?-.>Yes, upon many occaskma. 

240. Hkve you tint known instances in which one yeaf or lObrelhao one year his 
elapsed during which such disenssions have been peitoiiig between the Cogrt atid 
the Board I have known an iastonce to ivhich 'fully ti 

t Should not St^ it is at all a common case ; veiyr far from it. I bellerb 
f^iieraUy toeiSEm^ tito proposed de^atobes are retmiied expedstip^^ 

J^t 1 know there was one itoltoice, of rati^ m recent occurrence inte 
,in'%hieh 'the ''Court-pf Directoni" ■'he^./toltoQ'''awery, -geffliwd.’ 

I titink; of 10 ye«r%i^ 
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»p* m itfc itt |K)iiit of. fcot, froqaeoay l^ppoD tbat a «paoe of time 

heimm tb« recmpt of a poblio letter from India at ..Z^ 

wWiI ditBfMitclb traaamitl^ from tbia coontiy^^Tbat it 
1^ ap |^lp|Mm«dt I iMdieW!^ mtmfd; be ideided; but I yesterday requested dte 
in ^be different d^tartoMiiiK to atHe to me to what p«iod the lettera 
mm Iii^ ^eie awwmed^ mA I find. generally iqpteakit^ they are answered 
dtinm to tjmym in tome few not so latei» bat to dm end of the year 
1$^ j i%to say* despaixdmbeanogt;^^ dates from India. The Madras kt- 
<Med tbe gd m June 1831, afqiear to have been anaweared. 

94a. Recmv^ here about Oet^r? — We s^om receive them at the tn^ 

Ifeard in less than six to eight months* The India House transmit copies to us as 
sooo as they are received. 

943* W&o the delay^ alluded to in the last question, has taken placej, has k not 
been upon a subject inv^ving a very great change of principle t— Certainly. 

944. Or involving a judicial reference J — Yes. 

945. Will you state about what period U requires, and in practice generaUy takes, 
to receive at the Board of Control the despatches from India ? — The copies of des> 
patches furnished to us from the India House are always marked with the date of 
receipt at the India House; for instance, received per such jk ship, such a day; and 
then, when they reach us, we always mark underneath wKro they are received at 
the Board. 1 should say, that no time is lost at the India House in transmitting to 
us copies of despatches. 

946. How many days have generaUy elapsed between the reedpt at the India 
House and the receipt at the Board ?•— GeneraUy not more than three or fdhr days, 
and often not more than a day, if tliey are of importance. There b nothing to 
complain of on this score ; indeed, the promptitude with which every requisition of 
the Board is attended to by the officers of the India House is everything that could 
be wished or desired; even when expressed unofficially, my applications have 
always met with the utmost attention. 

247. You have known despatches sent up from the Court of Directors to the 
India Board, not only materially altered, but completely changed in their tendency, 
have you not?~I have known instances of that kind. 

948. Then the Committee is to understand, in the event of the Board per- 
severing in their opinion of the fitness of such alterations, the Court are bound to 
send out the despatches so altered to their governors in India ? — ^Yes, however un- 
palatable it may be to themselves. 

249. However much, by this previous mode of communication, what Mr. Can- 
ning called the “ air of dictation,” may be avoided, the dictation, in fact, takes 
place? — Unquestionably. The power of the Board is not, however, thus exercised 
until after the points of difiference have been freely and fully discussed. 

250. The power of the Directors on such occasions is, in truth, confined to the 


mere suggestions of the despatches, that they wish to be sent to India? — Yes; but, 
ax edready steted, they have the right of remonstrating against the alteration of 
their proposed despatches. 

951. What is the course with regard to the despatches emanating from the Secret 
Committee ?— By the Act of 1784 the Secret Committee was first constituted. It 
consists of three members of the Court of Directors; namely, Uie Chairman, 
Deputy Chairman, and the senior Director, who take the oath of secrecy, as pre- 
^ibed bgr ffie Act; their officers are also sworn to ^recy, and no one is emplc^ed 
in transcribing secret despatches without the permission of die Board. The Board 
9 X 6 empowered by Ihw to issue, through the Secret Cpmmitto^, orders and instruc- 
tions on all matters relating to war, peace, or negotiations of treaties; and the 
Secret Committee are bound to transmit those orders to India without delay. 
They have no legal power to remonstrate against the tenor of such orders, provide 
that they have relation to the subjects above stated ; in feet, the Board are by law 
made mrclusivdly resminsilile for aU orders and instructions given upon Iboie sub- 
jects. The Secret Committee act only ministerially ; their signatures to the secret 
despatches are necessary to ensure obedience to the o^ers conveyed fay them to fee 
Company’s servants, with whom the Board of Commissiooers havepo direct ccurres- 

pOUWQfWa ^ 

a 59 . SubsfentiaUy, therefore, tlie political government in India does devolve upon 
the Ikmrd of CommimioDers?---Tbere can be no question about it. 
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the int^sts of « peofde so shnated '«md chrcoi^ ^otb: eaoil^ 

l»e<exerci^ 1o arrangeioenfs; aij|(| ll^ the hHM 

Board upMi the GoOrtj ^and bf die €oart upon the Board, Is exededit^fy det^h^Oi^ 
yet In order to preserve that eheok, uid to render k effecteal, yOu toast put 
the disadvantage Of delay. ^ . '■ ^ •■^i.r.'.i: ,i....::;> 

?tt54; ‘®oos any serious deky take place upon thote gfl«t sidi^te Of 'p«^^ 
and tieatkl, in consej||nce of their g^^hroa||h the double priM^ of ihe ^re^ 
CoBftmttee and the Board of ContrU$?^^hereis no such double procesi^ aS the* 
qnesdon appears to suppose. The secret despatcl^ e^e die despatdhee > 
the' King's G ovemment j they are Signed by the Secret Gbrainitteis as a loattef 
cf courspi and despatched without any question; the respobsibUity being absolaUliy 
and lawfully in tlie Board. ‘ 

i dSSi; l>o you mean to say that the Secret Committee has not the power of de> 
li^g it for a single day P-^Certaiuly not. It would be at their peril to do so, if, 
owing to any unnecessary delay On their part, the good of the public service wero 
10 be injuriously affected; 

056. That check you allude to does not exist in the course of the ntere impOit> 
ant knctions of the political government of India r^No. 1 wilt not deny tiiat 
upon some occasions Something in the form of a remonstrance may have tweti 
made ly the Secret Committee^ where they have taken a different view from thUt 
taken by die jBoard; but diese are cases of extreme rarity. 1 do not recollect more 
than two or diree instances in the course of many years. 

257. But in the event of the direction of the affairs of India at home beiiw vested 
mone body, would not the lotial government of India, under the Governor ^neitd, 
act in a great measure as a check upon the operations of the home governtiient?^ 
That is me case at present, I conceive. 

< 258; Then there exists at present, in your opinion, more than one dieckl-«> 
There is the check of the India House upon the Board, and the check of the local 
government upon the government at home, i should think it a great misfmtuue if 
ever we should have a Governor General who Would not oiidertake the re 4 poosibility 
of deviating from the orders he may have received, wheneveV the ctreumstafWjea 
under which those orders were issued may have beeti inaterialiy cbUUged; ; ' 

25^. Independent of the important question in wbomthe patrenage now exj^isc^ 
by the Company should be vested, do you thidk that the advaidnge of Mvihg 
separate authorities existing at the same time m this country; coUnterhaliUiOes %hO 
delays and inconveniences which have arisen tberehoib ?'~-I think it dbeS; Ifl'iiiiy 
take the liberty to say what my own private o]»o*ion is as to the mewt ex^poiKmk 
la^e of conducting the affairs of India, I should say, that perhaps it ml^t^ mepo;* 
dient to ^ve to the Minister for India, ItoweVer designated, t^^pew 
dpoii his own reBpoiisibil% in respect to some mSIt^ other thito 


war, pOape or negotiation ; I speak of^s^ in whieh it toay Of 
avoid delay hut, generally fpeakinj^ that tltorOLk 

check that at present exists; 1 should 


JOdidel or hscal; % is of ttte utmost coiiiequSncO^^at '0it^ libok' hC'ipStt^^ 
ildered, and not decided upoh nodi after free and fidlldsOUS^nb^^ 

^'^ttndfite Board. 

-Then youare;«f':d{nok0^fbal;Utef-kiuri.(^-'BI{^|i^^ 

have held civil and milikif statiims sdiri>t^ and who hav4 aoqok^ 
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'«t'';b0G9& h^ASbeac ■ all ^tlie/;J«bc^A.«a^ 
upon ioi^iaii fdSans by the aatboritiea »t hofee, I ^ 
intts^ 1^ be g<w«rnwi» India i and, titefei^ai « # 

conatituted, and ia fttU dop^tion, I shtmld <»)acdwa 1^ 
the Horae Gov^ment of a great load of anxiety rwai^ng raatte^ 
present occupy much of their tiara and labour ; bnt, howmwr, id^is I* |t > 

upon which I scarcely feel competent to |pve an opinioo. ^ . 

267. Is there anything in the qualifications of the body of pw^piietois of {hdla,. 

stock so difiering from that of the proprietow of Bank stock, or of any other poblic 
stock, as to enable tliera to form a superior judgment of the fitiMMS of any indi- 
viduals for being clothi^ with imperial powers f~I am not awaaw of any mich 
coherence, as far as my knowledge goes. . 

268. Does it appear to you, that there is any alteration in the ^position ^of 
the Board for conducting the affairs of India wnich would essentially add to its 
efficiency in the discharge of the duties imposed upon it ?— -Previously to the 
passing of the last Act renewing the Company’s Charter, having been pnvate se- 
cretary to the President, and having in that capacity seen a great variety of plans 
and suggestions for the government of India, both at home and abroad, I took the 
liberty of committing to writing a few observations of my own, and submitted 
them to the President, Lord Melville. It was then my opinion, that whatever the 
Board are competent to do through the medium of the Secret Committee, mi^t be 
as well done by direct despatches, emanating from a Secretary of State for India, 
addressed to the respecrive Governors abroM. 1 had at that time also a notion 
that in order to reconcile, perhaps, the British public to the creation of a fourth 
Secretaty of State, it might be desirable to commit to his charge the eastern colonies, 
that is to say, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and toe Island of Ceylon, «> 
as to place them under one general system of government. Such an arrangement 
would give additional patronage to the Minister for India, and would consequently 
make it an office of such high rank as to leave him without any temptation to quit 
the Board for any other ministerial appointment. I can scarcely suppose t^t, 
under those circumstances, such a man as the present Lord Melville would have 
gone from toe India Board to the Admiralty. Certainly he would not have gone 
from toe office of President of the Board to be Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, as he did in the year 1809, when Lord Harrowhy was, for a very few 
months. President of the Board. Upon the death of the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Melville returned from Ireland, and resumed his situation as President of the 
Board. 

269. In this point of view, you contemplate the recent redaction of the salary 
of the President of the Board of Control from 5,000 1. to 3,500/. as a public 
evil? — 1 have no hesitation in saying that it was most objectionable upon pttolic 
^unds. 

270. You have stated that the India Board consists of members removed on every 
change of Administration ; it has been stated to toe Committee that, generally 
speaking, the Court of Directors, subject to the removal of one fourth of tomr 
nutohur every year, is practically a permanent body; does not the drcumstapoe of 
tira^Court of Directors being therefore so far a permanent body, and the India Boand 
so fiur ft fluctuating body, tend to ^ve greater unity of action to toe government of , 
Indian in so far at least as toe government is vestira mtbe Ctrart of Dliracton?r^ i; 
I tiunk that the circumstance of the Ciudrs being changed ftnni^y tends veiy miu^ 
to jesseut if oot to destroy, the character of permaneticy, alludM to in the 

With reference to the constitution of toe Court of Directoi^ I concdve 
pladng of men, who have held high dvil and mffitsay dtoations fthnrad^ to^^^^ 
the prepress of tea-sales, and to enter into tdl the buying and selli^ raid shil^ii^v 
coiMteras of toe Company, instead of being employed dPdti; subjects wito w^^ 
pretdous services must have made them nuhibas, teucis neatly to lesaen'^exd^^,^ 
.Brat., iltighf .otherwise' foe^ derived 
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* )^;E<i«^:IiB^ IfekSfc: to jod^ 0^^^ biereafter clotned witii itnpend 

" to IndiS/ are'^^ person- 

witfe the afiairt^ w have beep so sele<Jted by soch'body of 

i ain awiuts tbaf flOtiia ibeii who l»vo acquired a very high reputation 
fMla die {ndprietbrs to bold the office of a member of the 

ui^t Of Biiecf^ : Mr/Edawhdston^ 

5173. Are you not aiTare that a Vast many others have been choseP whose names 
wO^ hever heard of in India ?-~Certaid / 

274'; Pait, however; of the concerns of the Company being mercant^ COncems> 
conflicted with the commerce of Ungland, is it» or is it not, expedient that certMn 
mernbefs of that body should consist of those personally acquainted with the 
domestic commerce of England ? — I should say that it is obviously expedient that 
a Certain portion of them should be persons of that description^ 

275. Therefore, though the names of such persons might not be known in India, 
their Assistance, in administering the concerns of a great commercial corporation, 
the seat of which is England, might be serviceable ? — We live in times when wCU- 
educated men, whatever their professions may be, pay such general attention to the 
philosophy of politics and commerce, that they may be very competent to tender 
epanions upon matters of state policy- I should say, that so long as tiie Directors 
set as merchants, as well as politicians, it is obviously proper that a certain portion 
5 f the members should be of the description stated in the question. 

276. But in as ffir as such necessity exists on account of the union of the Com * 
nercial with the political character of the Company, in so far its political efficai^, 
IS a body, is diminished ? — ^I conceive, that as commercial questions necessarily 
some under the cognizance of all governments, even supposing the East India 
Dompany not to carry on commerce in their corporate capacity, still, as having 
I share in administering the affairs of a great empire, it would be desirable to have 
imongst them some persons who are acquainted with the principles of cominercial 
jolicy. 

277. Is it the result of your experience, and the impression on your mind, that^, 
ipon the whole, the Board of Control and the East India Company have come 
nto collision in any degree inconvenient to the public service, or, Upon the whole, 
lave gone on with a sufficient degree of harmony witii one another?— On the whole; 

[ have no hesitation in ^ving itas my opinion, that a very extraordinary degree of 
larmony has prevailed between the two Boards. The Occasions on which anything 
ike a serious collision has occurred have been very few indeed. 

278. Do you ascribe that circumstance to the power that the Board of Control 
ms cl enforcing its own opinions summarily upon the East India Company, or upon 
'bote having been, in general, a concurrence in the views of those two bodies ?— 
Utiiougb I think that much good temper has been manifested on both sides, yet the 
Zlourt of Directors have never scrupled to state, in the most manly and eneigetie 
lerms, tiieir opinions when opposed to those of the Board. Sometime they have 
ippeafed (but lam speaking more of early days), to treat the Board ratbetruncerC-^ 
i^ioiisfty ; but yet, ^erafly speaking, the tone of the correspondence that has 
:aken place between the two Dodies is,l tiiinkj highly creditable to bpth.^ v 

27^. Has that genCnd concurrence in flie policy which you htye Stated to exist, 
n{toh the increSse or^^ n^^ — Yes, I think it has. I think there have been 
iswer what might be called serious difierences pf late years than in fonner years. 

^80. Do you attribute ^ barinony you have described inther to an acquieseedps - 
n the Board, than to their gbnerel concowe^ 

b:^6*vicw8 Clt^^ ioafiression upon my mind is, 

on me 1$^ of the Court of Directors, mdi% isf toe 



liihiSpe npotii^ ilie gentipal 

' ’ politick department,' tJmast''^yy'-ti*st'-toe'i^ 

illy ';b«!n"pferhap8 'more, ebdfortnatde'io’ j. 1 
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Right Hon. /rwi PJREyiOlTSJfy to your ^pqiata3€»>t ^as Vf 4)f !th(0 Bofuriijoi 

T.P. hciw BMuiv yofiri w(8r^ ypu Secr^^ of Control l-rProin 

. vAngust iSiSi tHji >6 nnd i6 yMro^ ionder 

17 Febroaiy iSgiH pjfgldeB^J^n.^rlpiBnckUigh^ Canning, Badmrs|> Mr* ;W4)liaina 

,Si,i^J5nB and, lArd .•'“ :■'.■■ 

f^v «,l^ppn ^e occasion oC itho$n the. saiaried 

f,,_|fi]4angad?-^Np> „■.■ .-: ,V' ■„■'■{; .O',- \';>i;:' >;■ 

* ^5» in instances, djd it bappw otiic^vise r^Under ]Lond Bucfcingbamsbife, 
jfifej-'vyjillace.apd Mr. ^nlliyan.nfere .poraniissio^ Ppon thn appomt^eatjoi 
t.;Mr.!rpM)ntng,^^^^^M^ Wallace resigned, and Mr* SulUyan remained . so Itmg as he 
^Iremyained in parlian^ Lord Biiming succeeded Mr.: Wallace, and Mr. Sturges 
V Bourne, s^ Mr- SuUiyan; they both continued tbrpuab Mr. B^burst’s 
. ^dniinistmtipo, bu on the appointinent;of Mr. Williams Wynn, Iloctor pbilliinore 
,j«»d Mr. premantiie were appointed ; Mr. Bteroande p’as aft^wards succeeded by 
Mr. W^ Peel, who was afterwards succeedcd by Sir Jaineg M^^onald,o On 
; WihianpSKiVlfynn’Svreti^^ IpM Qrabam n^ere appoipted* 

auA w^e at vtj^ Board when 1 ieit it. I should mention, that after resting the 
fCtlpScja of .Secre^ry, 1 was an unpaid; Cominissioner of . the Board; unlB NQyemhor 

? , A86. IsJt, however, usual in general changes pf administration, for all the saiaiied 
j^Mt'tnhers of; tfc® India Board ^ chapgedj?--rl)ecidedly ; and the secrebury 


M m 


« » Masypurexperien dunng tlie period in which you were. in^$<», rendered 

.^ypu/cppycrsant^ roode of conducting busincsSrl^^ .at the AijuliaiHi^ 
l^d-M lpe Board Control?— -At the. Board of Control certaintyi and WiSOIIe 

* ^1^0 M:theindia House.,, .};it 

" Willyod^^^ Committee the mode, inj wh^b .that J^sbteiiaiis 

r'conddcMi^^^ Committee will perhaps ^low me, ^ 

■ Bon,' to stide the general duties of the Board, which I J^ve spnie trea^ 

5 are not sufiicientjy fenuiliar even to the House /of Commons,; IJnder jt^ Aatipf 
j^arliaineht the Commw^oners are appointed aiid sworn to sajlermtaodr Smd 
act^ Operodpns and concerns which In anywise m 
j‘ln«itary government, the administration pf- jhe, reyeodes. of . ind^ 

/nimiliar use of ^the term Board of /pontfol, , it h^ hi^n vfupi:^^ 
llBddip /are merely 'to check, on great oiiasiphs, um '^ 
t}hech?rs f but the terms of tiin P|r j^,oath/a{)t^r;)m^ m^^ 

/:dfc/|loi^,tfiC duty of goyerning Bidia4d/^n 


/as ihdy h^ere po snbordinsBte > 

IJliowever, tiiaf jd?e^ f^ B9aid,y»i%»^ 
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de^I»t»Ae»pf tfce highCiJt)?blitical Jmp«)rtBnce, MttteliljurtbTJs. 

the dptjpf j^rd does consi^’ aeconiirig to diO express df the law, in the — <'■■ - 

to India r do high ^itical ; fiiDiaiHotw 

?«rtrttoisjdo«l9®r^flg ^ce of die powers of Indian, T. 

tilhd which ere «gned mihisteriallijir by the three mem- “■** 

:1^ ^ ihd'^iirt oF ©irtetdr* who ddin^e die Sedret Committee, and are not *7 February 183a. 
’ XKMmts^^ted % the JtoaH^s’ petmi^^ and tiequendy are not commtini- 
cated at all to the Court of Directors. It is not to be understood idiat upon all 
such subjects the despatches are so prepared and sent through the Secret Com- 
• hirf <>£, wbat subjeets -shdll se- be 

treated ; and the power, in the period to which I can speak, was exercised very 
largely. In the same way the answers to such despatcims, and all communications 
from India upon the sitihe Subjects, come thrbugh the Secret Committee to the 
Board, and are not known to the Court of Directors. I believe that certain very 
important disoussionS whidh todk place in the Coimcil of Fort William in the year 
1814, are still kept secret , from Court, of Directors. . 

On all subjects, whether political or not, the Board have a power of ori^natine 
(iespatche^; that'll, they may require the Court of Directors, within die limited 
period of 14 days, to prepare a despatch upon any subject which they may 
name ; and with such despatch, as well asa’Hh all other despatches upon any 
sulyect whatever not commercial, they may deal at their own pleasure, so as 
entirely to alter allits expressions and its whme purport, and this was in my time 
often dom^; 1 have mentioned, that it has not been universally held that the Board 
are restrained from giving directions to the Court, otherwise than through 
the despatches. The present Lord Eldon, when he was either Attorney General, 
or high at the bar, gave an opinion that the Board might order die Court to do an 
smt connected with the government of India by a direct mandate to the Court; but 
this opinion has never been acted upon, and 1 do not take upon me to say that it 
is a sound one; To the best of my recollection, the case was one of the payment of 
nKHley for the expenses of the trial of Mr. Hastings. If these payments were not 
eonsi^red as a gratuity, a point upon which I shall presently have occasion toimy 
fthe Board’s power is restrained, they might have ordered the payment to be made 
[in India, by altering a despatch to that e^t. Lord Eldon’s opinion was, that they 
might order the Court to pay the money in London. 

The exceptions to the powers of the Board are these ; they cannot increase any 
salary or allowance, or direct a grant of any gratuity, nor can they appoint any 
person to an office. Whether they can establish salaries or allowances of any sort, 
without reference to the particular persons who are to enjoy them, «nd whether 
they' ean create offices, are questions that have>been more than once mooted 
between the Board and the Court, but have not been d^ided by the consent of 
both parties. Tlie law requires, that for alterations made by the Board in the 
Court’s despatches, the Board shall give ** reasons at large.” The Court has a 
irighc to make a representation against any such alteration, but the decision of the 
BoaiXi thereupon is final. The only case in which there b any appeal 
from the Board, is a case in which a question arises whether the alteration 
made by the Board, does or docs not i;ome within the description of 
b concern relating to the civil or military government, or the revenue: 

I t^lteve that only one such appeal has occurred since the fonnatiou of ‘ 

the Board ; tlie appeal lies to the King in Council. The prescribed mode of 
exerdsing toe Board’s pbirers and the limitations to which thi^ are shlgeet, ^ve 
‘ tim to many anomalies | for instance, the Court of Directors have a power, without 
toe sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor, or any oneof th^lr servaht$ ; but 
toe Board, oil the other hand, have an absolute power of fmming toe despatch :in 
'Vrbich toe decision, of the Cobrt is conveyed to India, and I betieve it is not |m 
mte^ratibn to say that toe Cohrt having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Goyertow, 

' to^^erd convertedtoeSe reaisoDs, which of course^ were citoioatoi^, into par^to]^s 
: dr it least excumtoi-y ; the despatch nevertheless hecessarHy toi^i- 

^Xiatthlf hi toe recall of the individual. Another ahomaly is this ; the Bcmi^ have hn 

made by the Court to any fiei^hs in this 
f toe Court toay therefore' write a letter to London; comtoitolcatih^^ View 
W of'to individhal, and may toep be 

oteliwd, to toke a tptoly differ^ 

'^iitot-VdTidiar'"' 'itbe' ComtoHtee ' wto ,bhs#re toid^la 
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289. You iiitiTO 8to tiw Board ait tequwid 'to r^tow 

for pi^poaed diteitok^ despatch sent put } b the event bther of to«f o*deltog 
a deepatcb to he or in the caie of sendlngdiit their owi despatches tbwtoj^ the 

mtNaihess of the Committee of Becroey at the Indk House ; aie tbejf id eitfier of 
those cases called on to give reasons ?-^In despatofaes through the C!ditt» 

x7F«bra*i7si3>« lO^ltee, not; they give no reasons; the despatch goes doxvn to the India HOtlto 
wjito an order for its being immediately forwarded to India, under the signstoreof 
too Secret Committee, nor can the Secret Conwnittee make any represen wdoit 
against it With respect to despatches which the Board order to he prepared, toe^ 
must if they alter the despatoh so prepared, give reasons in the same way as if the 
despatch bad been originally suggested by the Court; but they neea ncA give 
reasons for the first order, which is merely to prepare a desjAtch on a particular 
subject j indeed Z rememW a case in which the Court found fault with the Board 
for accompanying the peremptory order, which they had a right to issoe for the 
preparation of a despatch on a particular subject, with the view of the Board of, 
what ought to be said upon the subject. 

2901, With the exception, therefore, that you have stated, the powers of the BcArd 
are paramount? — Certainly. 1 ought to have mentioned that under the last 
Charter Act of 1 81 3, a power was given to the Board over the Cdlegeat Hayleybury 
and tlie Military Seminary at Addiscombe. This power is exercised without the 
intervention of a despatch to India ; the regulations of these institutions are subject 
to alterations by the Board, and these powers have been constantly exercised. 
There is another i^er which the Board has to exercise independently of the 

despatches. The ^oi 1813, for the first time, established a separation between 

the political and commercial finances of the Company. The mode in which thra 
separation is effected is under the absolute control of tbe Board, whose directions 
thereupon have been given in opposition to repeated remonstrances of the Court 
The Board have also a power of directing permission to be given by the Court to 
any individual to go to India, and they are not required in this case to state theirf 
reasons. ) 

291. Have these powers also been practically exercised in overruling tbe refuRB'l 
of tbe Court to gra ’* permission to individuals to go to India? — Rejjeatedly / 
is a function belonging to tbe Board, though perhaps I shmild say, toby , 
President, (it is not of course the subject of any Act of Parliament, or even oft® \ 
formal regulation,) which nevertheless it may be right to mention here, 'dr | 
President is the officer from whom the recommendations of officers of the Indd I 
army for the honours of tbe Bath proceed. In tbe exercise of this function, so f 1 
as my expedience goes, be acts quite independently of the Court of Directors,. 
The Act of 1813. also requirm that tbe warrant for nominating a bishop of Cal^ 
cutta, or for preparii^ any letters patent, relating to the see, should be countersigned 
by' the President This is anotiier matter in which be acts independently of the 
Court. 


I have said that the Board is restrained from taking part in the appointments to 
office ; 1 should say, however, that the Governor General and tbe Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, and the three Commanders-in-Chief cannot be appointed^ by' 
the Company without the approbation of the King, llie warrant of approbatbtt 
is countersigned by the President, who Is therefore the responsible minister on such* 
occasions. This approbation has been repeatedly refused. Although the Board 
can neither appoint or dismiss a public officer in India, the King hsis the power of 
dismissal, by warrant under His Sign Manual ; these warrants also are counter^ 
signed by the President, who is resimnsible for them. 1 know but of two cases in 
which this power has been exercised ; first, in tbe recall of Sir George {krlowfomii 
tbe supreme government, and secondly in tbe dismissal of a person of much lower 
rank, accused of malversation in office. 

292. Will you state to the Committee the mode of conducing toe buskioss ilt 
the departments of tbe India Board ?-,~The Committee wtikobsetve that tbe modb 
prescribed by the Act, of giving reasons at large for eveiy aitenitloo) would, if extdft* 
sively used', produce an enormous and incomtenient maM of coulroversy. In oedelr 
to prevent this, it has been tbe practice for many years, if nc 4 from the beginntog, 
the Chairmen of the Court of Direotov^ and s behove the Comtoittee of CoT'' 
rbkpondence, to send up to tbe President, previous^ to their being Kibi^ttod to" 
toe Conrt at large, drafts of dm despatehes whlc^ it is prcfrased to this 

is tot unofficial, or is technicidly cali^ a provioto emnmi^ IhmA diS^ 

or previous communications, are dealt with by the its they to^ imil toil 
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^ Cfaaire ; bat these altemtioas are, in tciitlit, only 
or ^tMneili^ tho Board’s future inteMka^ and ^ Chairs and the 

or may not adopt tbei»» The practice of 
t^kspiingiOK alteratioQli thus unoiicially eu^sted has varied very 

aocMsdif^ to the d^nie of eontidence and good tmderstandit^ existing 
i^een t^ President and tm Chairs. Altbougir there is no formal lettes' of rmi< 
GNBf ibr such fdtaatioos^ they are imaatly the subject of much personal oommuni- 
atioOf 1 eonoeiwe that if the alterations made in the previous eommunications 
tim Jof^ period of my experience, had been all resisted by ti^ Clutirs, and 
BMisk: the sahject of a formal and eiSlcial proeeedir^, it would have been almost 
nposril^e to conduct the government of India, unless either the Board or the 
^ort would have at once given way. One effect of this mode of doing businenr 
i that an impeGtion of the official drafts and letters of reasons gives a very impeN 
set idea indeed of the extent and of the nature of the sup^intendence and con*^ 
rol exercised by the . Hoard. In some Apartments, especially ki the revenno 
nd judicial departments, that control was exercised in Lord Bockinghamshire’s 
uae; and sobsequently, to a very great extent indeed, in matters involving great 
rinciples as weU as in mattms of detail. A very great proportion of the proceed-* 
)gs of the Boaid on this occasion was tmofocial. 1 may here mention that tlie 
fitem known by the name of Sir Thomas JVJunro’s System, was the work of the 
ioard, and in many parts of it was opposed by the Court. The same observation 
ppUes to many matters concerning ti>e revival or maintenance of ancient native 
^^itutions, and the employment of natives in public functions. I mention these 
ireinaastances without giving tmy opinion upon the propriety of the Board’s conduct 
1 these respects, and only to show the very great share which the Board has 
ctually had in the Government of India. 

293. You said there was a difference of opinion between the Court of Directors 
the Board of Control, on the tmbject of the employment of natives ; was it 
P Directors or the Board of Control who were most favourable to the employ- 
lent of the natives ? — The Board of Control, most decidedly ; as in the case 
f the introduction of the Punchayet, or native juries. Resuming my observations 
n the interference of the Board, I would say that a very great part of the 
rrangements concerning the Indian army, its formation, and the allowances to the 
fikers and men, has been the work of the Board ; and I think it right to take 
lis. opportunity of saying, with the permission of the Committee, that it is: 
xtremely unfair to visit upon the Court of Directors all the offences against 
»e feelings or interests of the Indian army, of which complaant has been made 
f late years ; for all this the Board are uhimateiy responsible, and tiiey have 
cted in some particulajfs with, and in otliers without, the approbation of the 
lotut. 


In political matters I have already said the Boavd originates the most im- 
ortant despatches, but upon some of the matters which have not been reserved 
y tlie secret department but have been treated by tile whole Court iu the 
cditical department, the Board has taken a very great part, and has frequently 
een at issue with the Court. As one instance only, I will mention the question 
f encouraging or not encouraging native princes to maintain troops disciplined 
I the Europemi mode. I only mention this as it occurs to me, being aa im' 
ortant point ; but the occasions are very numerous in which the Board has< 
itraefered. 1 wish the Committee to understimd that, while 1 endeavour to impress 
poB them the extent and importance of the functions performed by the Board, 
ecause that is the point to which the questions put to me are directed, I should 
e very sorry that it should be collected foom my testimony, that the Court of 
Iwectors was, during my expanence, mtber inefficient or puslakeu in ks views, 
In the contrary, some of the Directors, and most of their servants, have shown, 
nry great diligence andaffility ; and 1 by no means maintmn that where 
lourt and the Board have diffiei^, the Board was always in the right. 1 bdieve 
mt neither body,, as at present constituted and assisted, would have wiril^ 
dminislered the functions impot^ upem the two, if either had been witiMHit the 
sifotance'of the other, 

994. Dming lhe period that you were at the India Board, did ai^ mikeiiial change 
di^laoe tut' to tiie mode of transacting busings witinn that depwN^hent P----A vexy 
bed taken place a fow years before I was appdlnteihv In the 

India Board were divided into depsHAn^li. et^espwdingv 
hh nf tba India House, and it was the dtii^ tite head of each 

X2 department 
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iite: 

d‘ -.tmeiit'^Wfei’ Iffwrfect, PtorofflM rHuiiiiiililillCiinil^i 

41 ^ wory; ipsragraidi seat -.feoninitbo . Iaidia^<lia^!:ml 

my ote^t t» to infoim them tiaatitMs w^aagianeiit' » 
j jjnyg reason to believe, from infoi«Mtlon dfiM)m(ii«raom 
If ^SUbnMiy iniii<and particularly from > one moat ifficient andii^ued l^vHjkmV^^Qse;^^^ 
beenpften mention^ in tbe House isf Commons, and* Mipris s^ 
mtNf, that pcevmuslyto this arrangemeptof t'Soff thie fuaetiofaof iidii^^^^^^ 
pdiiformed in a much less satiafacmry marnwr, and that iiiBidi6rtfaffi.|n»sidM 
members, still less the permanent officers of the Board, had anyt ’ detailed 
ledge of wbat was jgoing on in the seveiai departoi^ta m <1^ oettookdny^taqn- 
cem in matters ivhich did not excite the attei^oai of iPafliaxnaat ;or; 4 lte ;pnhl^ 
The departmental reports, in my time, were made in the! : ffi»f ieglttiteer^^^^ 
and 1 believe 1 may say, that from about a twelvemontlir >aft«r. my, appointmboi:^ 
I^cbntinued to inspect and advise upon all mattes arinag in all the d#trtffieate» 
until about one or perhaps two years befesre 1 quitted the office, when < I t&lufid lit 
absolutely impossible with safeto to my eyedigbt to work as I had worked. Iffitobt 
whether one secretary can pertorm the duties of all the departments. 1 to 
say, that during the period to which 1 refer, we had sotoe vOry efficient tomans, 
sinners. As tliey were not all equally efficient, tbe Gommittde wiU piobably eimnto 
me from mentiouiug names ; but in r^erence to the course of business^ 1 ahoidd 
say that the departmental reports, with those Of the secretary upon them^ semetimea 
went direct to the president, and sdmetimes to one of the comisissioneFS. The 
commissioners^ generally speaking, took respectively particular branches of business, 
and although 1 am not prepared to say that the arrangements of the <^ce and of 
tbe business between the president, the commissioners and the secr^ary, was the 
best that could be devised, I do think it my duty to say that most efficient and 
valuable services have been performed by the several commissioners. 

295. Accoiding to the constitution of . tbe India House, tlje whole of the more 
important and political business is conducted, is it not, through the Committee <d 
Correspondence ?"^o I believe. 

296. Are you aware how the selection is made of Directors who sit upon that 
committee? — Tliey aic selected entirely by senbrity, excepting that the clukr. 
man and deputy-chairman ace upon that and all other committees ; the other 
members of the committee are chosen by seniority. 

297. May it not therefore happen that men of tbe greatest experboce and 

ability in the direction, may never arrive at a pardcipatiun in the more senomt 
{^hustradon of tbeaffiiirs? — It frequently so happens; gtotleiiien who coime 
from India, having been in high situations, such as members of coundl, -seldom 
can iretum undl they have attained an age which makes it at bast very doubtful 
wither they will attain to the Committee of Correspondence during toeiF Uv0s^* 
(H' during the period of their efficiency. ,, , j 

V 298^ It appears that the Court has no concern in originatbg tbe more impm'taiife 
portion of die political correspondence with India ; ; what practical advantage: baa: 
appeared, to you to result from their possessing a' power cf originating -,ib6l 
despatches in all other cases ?— -The Court of Directors certainly do w possen: 
8 detaibd knowledge upon-some points, wbito the Board, as at presemt c»astilatod‘ 
and with its present establishment, does not possess, and Ido not^eoibeive tlutt jffie 
Board would at once be Competent, without fartiieF arrangemcol^ to: origbatf i^y 
but ;the more important despatobes rderring td general ftriaeipba sod 
mlgectsof governmeub. :■ : . .-u 

, 399, Has the existence of these co-ordinate auttoritie^ ioitheir sevewalindtKtinBa; 
to. each other, tended, in your (pinion, to promote the despatto ci dto ftobtini 
business of Indi^ or otherwise ?—<Toi setaid; it ia 8.mast eKtowwdInary degree; 
and in retarding it to make die wbide todto;UtoatisffietDfy. iVTbe leii^ O^ 
that ebpses between an occurrence in India# whach is :the< tobitot of m dtopatch#! 
end the receipt rin India of the :opinito of Jtomp-a^orities 
ibeessarily veiy toosideraWe undb- any .dtouataUncto. j Some not bconsideimj^ 
time must be taken n|> iin,£f^and« ,iQ |ffi^rii;^ 4 heianswto.to toe de^^ 
the time is increased in an immtose pmportion^ by tfie-neCaBsky of every 
gebg d^rough toe two establishmentsi and bring ia^/iiiany ctoto anbjecjt oii 

Itogtoened controversy between them? .vTM cobsaquenne i»i$toait 
dl^ateh’s^arrivri in oft^^^ 



i||ili|^' 4 aii^ iKdasfr'lsgin<A?.-goimliiBrMi»ithfthe;.initi'i^ 

lil^reaw-home^ Aajb..o<»c»^t.t 

iiis'iaHW 8 Bfastaiitid^:jdlsBt 7 i(tiQ^ T. 

lDnMiMiinto.wbkit^lney;^imre ’■■-'■■-!■•• •i-,;-, ; g? ,■..••.■.•>■ ■.,^ *•«*« 

rO{»i^e^^^U> oeosnonedt by .the ; i9^efitii«i^,|%f4. 

^stilfeeit «y6a inentbtH Iwtf exteoded: eveh lo $ei«i‘il yeare ?>«^rteinly^ tipoti 

i shoufd'sa^ bpon^is, that 'there n sooietunes very : 
ifdontiMb ddNi^' ^wermf 4 be de^tdies, arid these > tmi evila 

iviti'"elaeh'btherw' .vt .■■:■’;*■■■ .'.■ ■ '::■■■■, „.--.>Gr:'K;.-. 

Ml the tubjebt of ;tbese despatel^ of a; pressing tutore, or invnlvl^ i 
Aerial :irt6vr>of ifscdh^ P^Utiquestvotiiablyi tbe despatehes respecting whidi tiwre 
uw^been the greatest delay, were despatches relating to general views of policy';! 

Mit lahould^maha the same vcfmsrk to many bases of a mnch more pressing nahire. . 
i lWe^doabtithat the intmense leiigth tb wMch Uie despatches both from lodiar 
ihd vto ln<Ua are habftoally extended; bod the ^eat vcduminousness, almost pireM < 

«fiMil, bf blilndian wi^ttng^ has been a very pregnant oaosei of the delay and 
obcriiiwniehce diat has occurred. ; i / , < 

300. is not the delt^ diet you have mentioned an evil of such magnitude as to 
adil; in yobr opinion, w an alteratiott in the system of the two aut^itles as at 
besent Constituted is perhaps difficult to answer that question without: 

^ing something of au oiunion as to the propriety of continuing the government in : 
hd hands of the Ckimpany, a potnt upon which 1 ana sure the Committ^siwiil aillowr 
ne to reserve my 0{nnion to be stated in my capacity bf a Member of Fmrliament i 
^ i have no hesitation, with that reservation^ in saying that I cmiceive that the 
^v^rniRent<^ India, in all its branches, might beconaucted by one body or by two 
todies; having b very different relation to each other from that which now exists 
totween the Court and the Board, with much gredter facility, bnd much greater 
(dvantage of every kind ; but 1 am not aware, that sapp<»ing theadministtatioo of 
he govcmmedt to ecmlinue in the hands of the Company; any ^very materiai . 
alteration can be made in the present system, as it applies to the powers of tbe^ 
iSourt and Board. Some anomalies might be corrected, no donb^t but so long as 
he Company shall be in India, and ostensibly the executive governors, I am not 
xrepared to say that their pbwets could be materially diminished ; apd^ if they are 
lot diminished, 1 do not see any way to a remedy of the inconveni^es to wbiob.' 
i have referred. 1 beg, however, diattbe tuisiverx 1 may mve on these points may 
w taken as not committing me to any decided opinion on me suf^ect. 

303. When, thetofoire, you stated to the Comroitfeeyou conceived: that neither the 
SottFtof IHreotors^ as at present constituted, nor the Board of Commissioners, as 
it present ctMistitoted, Couldl separately have efficiently conducted the government; ; 
rou did not mean the Committee to hriderstand;<that by an alteration and adaptatkm 
>f their several powers and authorities, an efficibnt government might not be 
!nmpioaad ?~ldo mean to say, that it is my opinion that one body might be fohmed 
oeondubt the government of India. < If that body wme fortni^ upon the present: 
kard^’ I'do not know toat it would be neoessai^^to do moeh more than tb giveiit> 
it iinglbt; be done in various : ways^; the assistance of some practical i^fndtait 
ImttioitMiesfsatd in the first instance certainly, some of those who bad lakeba part 
B'Induini administration ':atbbme.-"' : ; .-'vu - v :. m irri/i 


''go4j:'Yhtt have stated ‘that one of tiie things that woold be necessary, in caset^ 
lirdwini^the whtde cbaiga of the Indian goVorntnent On tlie Bciareb be to have > 

ome of its members acquainted with: the affairs of India pefeoually i do :‘you hot: 
iso: tbmk ‘ it woidd' b^^ to have some of ite ihembere <ntoio 'pe^ 
tfenhed to tire Board fhair is the caap at presentf-^r beliefs 4 ‘did net^staife thati 
‘ dm members ef the Board iehoold; be practical ^Indiaes^ '- 4 tbought:> it' 
eaesstt^ that th^ should have the assistance of B0mepractiOBl''man;^ < I have itotv 
ddfntiOfi rn ^saying h: wmild be^desirehle^ timt tome persons' of h%ber^^m^^ 
ihu»:tim hmistant secretary;; w the senior-pormahenl officer; W: 

jtiitouhntly 'totablished at tim India Board;- f wiU ‘^weVer take: the 
vyihg,-'fihm ooniilerable expetio^ in tny^Opihion the ad4ahta^^0fv par>> 
itehtot hr a i»)n:itolar de|ihit^enht'4s«very]^tiy overkti^ 

Idylhihti Inffion departammt it is move nnoesi^ 

mmto of the;dnties performe^^^ ibut| 
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a political man, he will not, fora oontiKkn^ time,>^ 
of any office with the zeal aa weU at diUgewoo tiutijvkr^ ; ; 

305. In whom is vested at present the pmaerriif l^slatti^ locally for 
By the Governor General and Coancil at Calcatta, and tiie other two govemoni ia 
their respective provinces ; the Governor Geneml and CouncU having an aiiti»NBil|! 

if Falinwiy 183a. Qirer the others. 

306. Has any alteration in the system of the councils ever appeared to; ^Ott 
lihdy to lead either to the better government of India looaUyv or to the diminution 
of the pressure of business at home P — ^1 cannot satisffiotorily answer that qnettimkf 
I am not sufficiently acquainted with the mode of transacting busin^ft. ki the 
councils in India, nor have I given that attention to the wbject which ironld 


enable me to do so. 

307. One of the great difficulties with which the Le^atnre had to conmid in 
constituting the present home government of India, was, I apprehend, the distri- 
bution of the patronage, was it not ?— I apprehend so. 

308. Will you state to the ComnnUee how the patronage of India is at present 
divided ; what portion of it is vested in the Cnown, what portmn of it is exercised 
W the Court of Directors, and what portion by the local government in India?— 
llie Crown has no concern in the patronage of any Indian functitmaries who are 
under the superintendence of the Company, e.\cept in the way 1 already alluded to, 
approving the appointments of the gpvemors and commanders-in-chief. The Crown 
has the appointment of the judges and of the bishops, and of course of the com- 
Hianders-in-cbief, and all other officers of its own army ; the whole patronage of 
all other appointments, from that of Governor General, subject to the veto I have 
described, to that of the lowest writer or cadet, is in the hands of the Court and 
its governments. The Court appoints from home, besides the governors, the mem- 
bers in council, which are the highest appointments, and it appoints also to weitor- 
ships and cadetships ; the intermediate appointments, generally speaking, are in 
tlie hands of the local government, subject to certain rules and restrictions imposed 
by the Act of Parliament, which prevents a person from holding offices, having 
a given atnount of salary, until be shall have served a given numbers of years in 
India. 


309. You have enumerated the situations of Governor General of India mid 
the Governors of the other provinces, as a part of the patronage of the Court of 
Directors, subject to a veto on the part of the Crown ; practically speaking, is not 
the reverse the case ; have not the appointments been made subsequently by the 
Crown, subject to the rare instance of a veto ou the part of the Government ?— 

1 should say, certainly, that tlic Crown has had the larger share in most of these 
appointments ; 1 am not sure whether the expression “ rare’' does not convey too 
slight an idea of the part the Company has had. So far as my experience goes, 
ap^intments took place very rarely iudeed without much communication, and 
generally a compromise between the President of the Board of Control and the 
Chairmen of the East India Company. This sort of thing has happened : the 
Court have consented to a particular appointment to one Presidency, on the pro- 
mise that they shall have one of their own servants appointed to another. 

310. The patronage, then, of individual Directors would appear to be confined 
to that of writers, cadets and assistant-surgeons ? — I believe so. 

311. It is only from the writers so sent out by individual Directors that the 
Governor General, and Governors of the Presidencies in India are enabled to 
select servants to M the highest public functions in India? — Certainly. 

312. Do you happen to know what is the qualification required of writers so sent 
out?— At this moment I do not recollect what the qualification is, or even wjbat it 
was when I left the Board. The Committee is aware that, by the last Charter Ac^ v 
all persons are required to spend four terms in the college; that has since bem 
repealed or suspended, and some of the persons going out undergo an examination 
in London. I believe that tlie test to which these writers are subjected » not so 
severe as that to which they are subjected at the college. Thmi^h 1 do not recol- 
lect the exact terms of the test, I do remember that it was my opinion, on c^nioa 
ineffectually urged at the time, that the test established when this act (ff suapmisioa 
tookeff(^t, was not the most judicious. I remember particularly that a certain pro- 
ficiency in mathematics was required : many young men who had gone 

a school with tolerable credit; and bad become asgood clascioal scbolam as hoyi «f 
ifi or 17 geaeridly are, were ,tot«% ignorant' ofiinaffiematks when they* 
study for ffieir examination ; in the tinw adbwed,itbey 4^ only ac(|i«to. inrtk ^ 
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v/^' aB W)^ald> tumble them to pass, and I believe that what they 

cquired was at the expense of time that would have been much better employed ; 


ciHA-ilNUty them to be of any use, and is afterwards generally 

a^rdly m^leeted; I^lmOw that it was the opinion of many of those concerned, 
lattlw tia^ in mathamatics might have been very much better employed 

I learning the elements of some of tlie Indian languages, or even in general 
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( 313. From your experience of the character of the Indian servants, what is your 
itimate iof their general capacity, dttigoice and public qualities; those irom 
bora the Governors are to select the different functionaries of the Indian empire ? 
•That m a very difficnlt question indeed to answer, because it is a remark that 
most every person has made who has been concerned in Indian affairs, tliat 
mtleasen who, when you read their writings, appear to be extremely sensible 
h 1 weil'informed men, quite fail when you come in contact with them in England, 
would be injustice not to say that there is a very great proportion of intelligence 
id dSigence, and Zeal and knowledge among the Indian functionaries, but 
ieel myself bound to say that tlm character of superiority which has been 
instantly given to them, is not warranted by what I have deserved. 

314. Yon have referred to the proverbial voluminousness of Indian despatches, 
d said that you find the character of Indian functionaries, estimated by their 
itiogs, woula be higher dian what might be estimated from personal observation. 
>68 not a proverbial voluminousness necessarily attach to a correspondence 
iducted at the distance of half the globe, where, if anything is omitted, you 
ire to retrace thousands of miles to supply the omission ; and does not a great 
rt of the business necessarily consist of despatches carried on between the 
Ferent presidencies ? — That is unquestionably true ; but a great portion of the 
ominous proceedings to which 1 refer, consists of general disquisitions, and 
lervations upon general principles, sometimes extremely obvious and almost trifling, 
ich cannot in any way tend to inform the authorities to whom such writings 
addressed. 

315. Do you conceive that the nomination of individual Directors is the best 
de of securing to the public a fund of public functionaries competent to 
discharge of the very high duties which devolve upon the Company’s servants 
India? — ^^I think not. 

316. Does it not appear to you that some mode, by public competition, might 
resorted to, for the better securing such knowledge r If I were to arrange 
titfitum the Indian patronage, 1 rather think that 1 should establish almost 
ry possible variety of method of selection, and certainly that to which the 
sstion refers among the others. 

317. Yon are acquainted with the institution at Hayleybury, and the East India 
iege at Calcutta ; are you aware how far these two institutions for the 
ication of the civil service of the Company, have or have not answered the 
Sets proposed ?— With respect to the college at Calcutta, I know very little ; 
1 never heard much good of it. As to the college at Hayleybury, it is a matter 
great controversy ; but I am bound to say that the tendency of the despatches 
ch I have read from India, up to the period of my quitting office, was to 
iblish a superiority in the persons who had been at the college over those who 

I gone to Indm before the college was established. Whether the writers from 
co^ge now presme their superiority over the writers who go out under the 
t Bill, without having passed the college, I really do not know. 

;t 8. Do any insuperable obstacles present themselves to your mind as to the 
sthiUty of separating tiie commercial and political functions of the Court of 
ectOTS ? — I am cl^rly of opinion that the separation may be carried further 
fl it has been carried by the Act of 1813. I do not think there is now withf 
Ksetto the operations subsequent to 1814, any very material confusion ; but 1 am ^ 
sfied that the separation might be carried tiirther, and with the leave of the 
amittee I will mention a suggestion that occurred to me, and which I made to 
Board some years ago. 1 conceive that the most effectual way of maiking the 
inction between tite political and the commercial characters of tiie 
lid be this ; to take from the government in India all concern with cbmoieree; 
^ whuld lhei^ no longer be the imbje<^ eff coimpcwdesme^^^b^^^ the 
iitt cl Dilrectom: tu^ I would have #ie Bbkrdb of <Trade at 

the agents and ednrespiondents bf 
Iho Board ofTr^ of course i»mibl 4 s«itoi«giiktki^ bavmg 
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BOSCEL^KISOOS. of Igw j it would tbei’ofore be impossible that way enactment giving an 

■ ' ■ * advat>ta|e to the Company could find its way* as baa been supposed to be the cale, 
itightHoa. into a government Regulafion. TlieBoard of Trade would stand in the same 
T. JP^CbioimiQr, position as to the Court of Directors, as the agent of any pdlmte merchant stands in 
"•TV to ittim ; under this arrangement it would not even be necemarv for the Board to 
iv FebniswiBaa. sce the commercial despatches. The Board of Trade wouJki have no further 
authority over the subordinate functionaries in India than a mercandle man has 
over bis subordinate agents. ^ ^ ' 

319. Do you mean that the subordinate agents now employed in India in the 
commercial department could or could not continue to be appointed by tbe exisde^ 
authority, whether at home or from the local government in their reipect^e 
Presidencies, or do you mean they should be appointed in any degree by the new 
Boanl of Trade ? — It would not be a new Board ; but I do not apprehend that that is 
a matter of importance ; the Court of Directors would make such arrangements hi 
that respect as they might think best; at present a commercial funt^onaiy is quite 
taken out of the control of the Board at home, so much so, that in my time the 
Board declined to interfere, though very strongly urged to it by the parties, tn the case 
of a question of rank, or of a person charged with malversation, that arose in one of 
the commercial offices ; although appli^ to, the Board conceived they had . no 
power, and declined interfering. 

320. You stated that the Board has by law no share in the distribution of 
India patronage ? — Certainly. 

321. Has not some share in the patronage of the writerships and cadetships 
been given to it by an arrangement with the Court of Directors? — Such ati 
arrangement certainly has existed for many years, perhaps always. I have undeO' 
stood, that at the first formation of the Board, questions did occasionally occui 
between the President and the Court, as to a participation of the President in the 
patronage. It was natural that be should occasionally wish to have some appoint* 
ments in his own gift, and it was thought on all hands, that it would be a better 
arrangement, that a given proportion of each sort of patronage should be assigned 
to the President as a matter of course. It is not certainly in law bis absolute 
right, but it has become almost so, and therefore that arrangement naturally avoids 
the interference of questions of patronage, in the discussions between the Chairs and 
the Board, which otherwise might be very inconvenient. For instance, it would be 
extremely objectionable that the Court should be tempted to withhold one or more 
writerships from the President, according to the mode in which be might happen te 
treat them ; all that evil is avoided by the present arrangement, which only gives to 
foe President a moderate share of the patronage. 

322. Do you know what the share is.^ — The share is equal to foe share ol 
one of foe Chairs ; the share of one of the Chairs is equal to two shares of a 
Director. 

323. The Commissioners and Secretary have no share ? — I am sorry to say, 
none. 


324. Do you think it would be possible to appoint a Board in India to have tb« 
appointment of writers; for example, the Governor, two members of the Council* 
and two or three of the principal servants ; the writerships to be given by publk 
examination before them ? — I do not see how foe appointments could take place in 
India; there are no persons from whom to select them there is no public in India 
from which you could take young men for writers ; any public competition must ba 
exercised here in Endand. 

325. But if this phin was adopted, it would be necessary that those who intended 
fo be candidates for the office of writer should go out to India, and there comoJete 
Such an education as would qualify them for foe office. The acquirement w tint 
languages of India must be much more easily made in that country than in this 
Yes } but I apprehend in that case, such a lu»t of caiklidates would go out, as to 
supply probably half a dozen for each writersbip; the five uosuccessfuT ones would 
be left in a most deplorable condition* having tneurred gteat expenses* and having 
no means of getting a livelihood. 

326. Do not any other modes su^st themselves to your mind, by which th« 
writers might be appointed more beaeiwaally than at {wesent wifo a view to the 
public interest, and at foe same time without making tite addiUon of thf pate^ 
to foe Government? — Ttmt qu^tion divides itself into tviro branches. As to ttua 
first* th^appointment of writers more bcoeficialiy to foe public intei^sl, I wish to 
explain^foat when I answered some ^me ago foe question put fo me 
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SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chaib. 


James Mill, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

328*. YOU hold the office of Examiner of Correspondence at the India House ? 
—Yes. 

329. How long have you held that office r — About 1 8 month.s. 

330. Will you describe what is the nature of it ? — The Examiner is the super* 
intendent of the office in which the Political, Revenue, Judicial and Miscellaneous 
branches of the correspondence with India are carried on, 

331. It is in the nature then of the office of one of the principal secretaries ? 
— Yes. 

332. Will you state to the Committee in what manner the correspondence is- 
conducted with the Court from the several local governments, and in what manner 
it is communicated from the Court to tl)e Board of Control ? — Letters upon all 
the several subjects are received at the India House from the supreme government 
and the other presidencies, and along with those letters the documents to which 
they refer. A general letter, in any one of the departments, from the government 
to the Court of Directors, is a notice of the subjects of the correspondence in tht^ 
department between the subordinate officers in the different parts of the count^ 
and itself, witli minute references to the correspondence that has passed l>etwein 
them, all transmitted to the Court. When those letters of the government arrive 
at the India House, they are laid before the Court of Directrr and read ei^r 
short or at length, as the importance of the subject may seem \juire. Abstr»ls 
of them are afterwards made, paragraph by paragraph, a cop^ of which is pul i% 
the hands of each Director, and afterwards they are recorded in books, as soonflj; 
the documents to which they relate have all arrived, or as soon as the progress of 
the correspondence will permit ; those letters are taken in hand for answer ; drafts 
of replies are prepared. The correspondence with the subordinate officers in 
India referred to in the letters, that is, the papers relating to the subjects treated 
of in the several paragraphs, are taken out of the books in which they are sent 
home, that is, are copied afresh, and done up in volumes, greater or smaller 
according to the amount belonging to each of the subjects. Ihese volumes are, 
at the India House, called collections ; they are read and examined by the officer 
who prepares the draft : the letter is answered paragraph by paragraph, the para- 
graphs numbered and the draft so prepared under the direction of the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman, and approved by them, would in the regular course be 
submitted to the Committee of Correspondence, to be approved or altered by 
them, and after being approved and passed by them would go before the Court of 
Directors. After it has passed the Court of Directors, it then goes to the Board 
of Commissioners, who are empowered to make any alterations, but required to 
return it within a limited time, and with reasons assigned for the alterations they may 
have made. Experience, however, suggested the convenience of an intermediate 
step, which I believe has been explained to the Committee already. In the com- 
munications which take place between the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and the 
President of the Board respecting the business in progress, it has grow n into 
a practice to communicate drafts when |)repared to the Board. This is called 
“ previous communication,” and generally it is in those previous communications 
that the principal alterations thought expedient by the Board are made. The drafts, 
altered or not altered, are returned to the Chairman, because not having yet been 
before the Committee of Correspondence, they are his, and not the Committee’s 
drafts. He approves, or does not approve, of tlie alterations that have been 
made at the Board, and alters or leaves tlicm as he may think expedient. After 
be has agreed upon what the draft .sJiall finally be, it then proceeds throu^ the 
Committee of Correspondence, and the (!Jourt, and afterw'ards to the Board 
officially, in the manner I previously mentioned. 

333* When you use the word “ committee,” you mean the Committee of 
Correspondence of the Court, which consists of the nine senior members of the 

Court? 
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Court V— The nine senior members of the Court, and the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman. 

334. The Governors and Council then of the subordinate presidencies correspond 
directly with the Court, as well as the Governor General and Council? — Yes. 

335* On the receipt of their public letters, to whom are those letters in the first 
instance communicated ?— They are (»rried to the Secretary’s office in the first 
insjtance, and, according to the subject, are distributed to the difierent departments. 

' TSose in the political, revenue, judicial, and general departments come to the exa- 
miner; those in the military, go to the military secretary; and those relating to 
finance, to the auditor. 

336. Will yon state to the Committee what is the construction of the local go- 
vernments and councils at the. several presidencies in India? — There are three pre- 
sidencies, the Bengal, the Madras, and the Bombay presidency ; and tlie consti- 
tution of the council is the same in all. There is the president, two civil members, 
and the commander-in-chief, at each of the presidencies. The president and 
council in Bengal have a saperiotending authority over the other two presidencies, 
and the power of giving peremptory directions. 

337. Do you mean to say lliat this authority would extend to supersede any act 
done by a Governor and Council of a subordinate presidency? — Yes. 

338. The Governor General is himself a member of tim council of Fort William ? 

■ — He is a part of the local government ; he and his council have the local govern- 
ment of the presidency, and in addition to that a power of control and supervision 
over the other presidencies. 

339. Does not the authority of the Governor General in Council supersede that of 
all the rest of the council, in case of a difference of opinion ? — The Governor 
General may act on his own re.sponsibility in opposition to his council. The 
Governor General in Council can send orders to the governments of the subor- 
dinate presidencies as to any officer within his own presidency ; and when the 
Governor Genwil repairs in person to any of the subordinate presidencies he pre- 
sides in the couVicil, takes precedence of the president as a matter of course. 

340. Have the Governors of the local presidencies the same degree of authority ; 
■does their single vote counterbalance that of the members of the council? — Yes; 
they may act upon their own responsibility in any case in which they differ from 
the council. 

341. Has it appeared to you from your experience in Indian affairs, that any 
public inconvenience has arisen in Bengal from the union of tlie details of the 
government conducted by the Governor in Council with his general and supreme 
control as Governor General ? — It has long appeared to me that the two classes of 
duties are, to a very great degree, incompatible. This, I think, is apparent, from 
considering what the business of tlie controlling and superintending authority really 
is. 1 consider it as dividing itself into two parts. One, I should call its legislative 
duties, the making of laws to govern and regulate everything throughout the whole 
country; the other, its duties of supervision and control over every institution and 
functionary in India. But the detail of business in the local administration of such 
a territory and population as that under the presidency of Fort William, is enough 
to absorb the whole time and attenti9n of the authority to which it is confided. 
Of course the still more important business of general legislation and general con- 
trol is ill performed. In fact, from the footing on which the several presidencies 
originally stood, the Governor General, though invested with controlling authority, 
has hardly ever considered himself entitled to interfere, except on extraordinary 
occasions, which made a particular calli The presidencies being originally estab- 
lished with equal authority, and involving in tlieir powers everything necessary for 
the government of their own presidency, the Governor General in Council seem to 
have considered their new controlling power' as meant only for extraordinary 
cases ; so that the other presidencies have, in their ordinary business, proceeded very 
much without control; and in regard to the great presidency of Fort William, as 
the controlling body and the administrative body are the same, tlicre is, by the 
supposition, no control at all. 

342. By what agency would the business of the general control in your opinion 
be best conducted ? — The supreme, by w-bich I mean the superintending govern- 
ment, in whatever manner it might be composed, whether according to the present 
plan of a Governor ahd Council, or upon any other plan, should not, in my opinion, 
be loaded with the details of a local administration at all: it should be wholly 
exempt from the duties of local administration, and have for its sole business the 
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James MiU, £«q. 343 * Suppose the Governor General of India, in room of the existing governors 

ft of several presidencies, had a certain number of lieutenant-governors ap- 
ai F n»ry 1 3«. pointed under him, who should communicate with him, and that the correspon- 
dence between the home audiorities and the Indian authoiitics Should be conducted 
entirely tlirough the Governor General, do you apprehend that a great dimiattfum 
might be made of the present very voluminous coirespondence, and that withhut 
detriment to the public interest ? — I think that would be one of the advantages, 
and a very material advantage, of the arrangement which I have just spoken of. 
In this case it would not be necessary, as it is at present, to carry on a correspon- 
dence in detail with three several presidencies. It appears to me that tlie corres- 
pondence in detail with the several presidencies would be managed in India be- 
tween the supreme government and those presidencies, whether three «r more. 
Were this the case, and the correspondence of the presidencies were with the 
^ supreme government, the correspondence of tlie home autliorities would be con- 
fined to correspondence with the supreme government, and in this way there would 
no doubt he a most material reduction in the amount. Beside the general improve- 
ment of the business of government, by an improved control, it is obvious that 
expense would be materially diminislied, since it would not be necessai’y to have the 
same sort of establishment, a species of supreme authority, a governor, council, 
and a commander-in-chief for each presidency. It appears to me that according 
to the suggestion contained in the question, an officer under some such designation 
as that of lieutenant-governor would be sufficient, as a mere deputy of the Governor 
General to superintend the local administration ; nor in that case would a commander- 
in-chief, or the expense attending his office be necessary. Any general officer equal 
to the business of cutnmanding the troops in that particular division of the country, 
would, I should imagine, answer the purpose. There would thus be a very material 
reduction of expense immediately, and probably still more eventually, because there is 
at all the presidencies, from the unavoidable operation of circumstamfes, a propensity 
to increase the local establishments, which not being vigorously controlled cannot 
but have considerable effect. This evil would be taken away by placing the power 
of increase, not in the local, but the general government. Another thing also 
must suggest itself, that in this case the whole army, not being divided into three 
separate armies under three separate autliorities, but under one general system, and 
so distributed as to make tlie most of it, a considerably smaller amount would 
suffice. 

344. Would not some such system in your opinion tend to produce a greater 
degree of promptitude, vigor and unity of action in the local governments of 
India ? — I cannot but believe that a control exercised on the spot, must be infi- 
nitely more efficient than any control that can possibly be established at so great 
a distance as in England. The perception of anything wrong would be much more 
immediate, as well as much more complete, and tlie remedy would be much more 
promptly and effectually applied. 

345. By whom are the laws for the present local government of India framed ?— 
The legislative power, such as it is, resides in the governor in council of the several 
presidencies, who make laws under the name of Regulations for their several presi- 
dencies- There never has been any other legislative organ in India than what 
I have now mentioned, each legislating for its own peculiar presidency. The 
subordinate presidencies have in general looked a great deal to the laws passed in 
Bengal, and it has been one object to frame their Regulations upon the plan of the 
Bengal Regulations, in which w ay a certain uniformity of system has been observed, 
but this is its only source. Every consideration appears to me to show, that there 
ought to be but one legislative organ for our whole Indian empire, and tliat such 
organ should by no means be hampered by the calls upon its attention of mere 
matters of detail. The three presidencies are now, with respect to legislation, in 
this unhappy state ; and still further, are in their constitution, strictly speaking, 
entirely administrative, not framed for legislation at all. In the original formation 
of the local governments, there was no intention of their making laws ; they had no 
occasion to think of making laws ; and when they came to have laws to make, they 
of course found themselves very unfavourttbly circumstanced for the performance 
of such a duty. It is obvious that with the whole details of the administration of 
Bengal pressing upon the governor and two councillors (for the military member 
of the Board can take but a small concern in the passing of general laws) their 
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time and attention is much too closely occupied with other matters, to be able to 
bestow adequate attention upon the making of laws. It therefore appears to me 
that great importance is to be attached to the recommendation which has come 
from the supreme government, accompanied with a correspondence between itself 
and the judges of the supreme court, upon the necessity of instituting a legislative 
council in India ; that is, a council, whose business it should be as well to study 
iwhat laws ought to be made, as to make them in the best possible manner. This 
'cori^pondence, which extends to considerable length, and contains many important 
suggestions, is before the Committee. Two great questions I think present them* 
selves in considering the subject of a legislative council in India ; first, what is the 
extent of the power of legislation which should be entrusted to such local organ : 
and, secondly, in what manner should this legislative organ be constituted ? At 
present it is well known that the power of legislation in the hands of the government 
in India is limited ; far from adequate to the necessities of the case. There are 
some very remarkable complaints upon that subject on the part of the government, 
and equally strong admissions on the part of the Judges of the Supreme Court. To 
judge of this matter rightly it appears to me to be proper to inquire, what are the 
powers which are wanted ; for I suppose it will be allowed that those which are 
wanted should be bestowed. 1 also suppose it will be allowed that such powers as 
are required for the business of government anywhere in the world, are required 
without any limit or restriction for a government so situated, placed in circumstances 
of such difficulty as our government in India. Among these necessary powers is 
emphatically to be named the power of making all such rules and regulations as 
the government may conceive to be for the benefit, and required for the good order 
of the state ; and the power of enforcing obedience to those rules and orders on the 
part of its subjects universally, of all classes and descriptions of persons looking up 
to it for protection. The anomaly of the case in India at present consists in the 
extraordinary circumstance of there being a class of people in the country, a class 
in reality of foreigners, not very considerable in point of number, but remarkable in 
certain circum8tanc,§^^i\d from the power attendant on those circumstances ; who 
are not subject to the legislative power of the government under which they live ; 
who claim exemption from its enactments, and for whom, except in a few, and these 
inferior instances, the government has no power of making laws ; I allude to the 
Englishmen who arc in India. Our habit of looking with indifference upon things 
which we have long seen the same, prevents us from observing the extraordinary 
nature of this case ; by putting something of a parallel case, it may be more easily 
understood. If we were to suppose that there were a class of foreigners in this 
country, in England, to bind whom by laws the King in Parliament had no power; 
foreigners spreading themselves in all directions among the people of tlie country, 
but exempt from the jurisdiction of our tribunals, and claiming to owe no obedience 
but to a single court belonging to thwr own sovereign, whom tliey speak of and 
represent as far superior to ours ; further, if wc were to suppose that this single 
court of tlieirs were seated in the metropolis, so that Englishmen could have no 
redress for any injury sustained at the hand of these foreigners, except by coming 
up to the metropolis to sue them in their own court ; that those foreigners moreover 
from their peculiar circumstances, carry with them such power that the subjects of 
the King of England are in perpetual dread of them, afraid of applying for redress 
against anything they do ; and if to tlie above supposition we were to add that 
this same court of their sovereign, not ours, placed in our metropolis, should ex- 
clusively have the power of administering justice to the whole of the inhabitants of 
our metropolis ; that the inhabitants of our metropolis should have no access to 
justice but through this single court ; while the Government itself, King and Parlia- 
ment, should have no power of making any laws to bind the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, hut according to the pleasure of those same foreign judges ; tins would 
be a parallel to the case as it now stands in India, and seems to me to require 
no words to prove its incompatibility with good government. I can hardly antici- 
pate contradiction to the opinion both of the Supreme Government and the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, that there cannot be good government in India, because 
not perfect legislation, till one uniform system of law is made to include all tlie 
subjects of that government, this portion as well as every other. 

346. What increased extent of legislative power should you consider expedient 
or necessary ? — It appears to me that there should be no limit to the power of 
legislation in India in tlie hands of tlie organ 1 speak of, except that the exercise of 
this power should be under the strict control of the British Parliament ; that the 
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such legislative councils, in your opinion, be provided ? — That is the second of the 

f eat points which I have mentioned as demanding consideration, under this head ; 

mean, the mode of forming the legislative councils. lam willing to state thei^eas 
which have occurred to me, but I have not so. meditated upon the subject as to 
have a matured opinion. 

348. Was not the great object in view, in the papers to which you have referred 
as being already before the Committee, to unite the judges witli the existing 
council? — That was the plan thought of in India; but it appears to me that it is 
liable to serious objections. I shall state first, what has suggested itself to me as 
the best mode of constituting tiie legislative organ ; and then mention what I think 
are substantial objections to the scheme which has been thought of in India. In 
composing a legislative organ in India, two objects are to be kept in view. The 
one is, the requisite knowledge ; the other is, adequate motives for fidelity ; by 
fidelity, meaning not only honesty, but diligence also, in the execution of the trust. 
With respect to knowledge, the different kinds of knowledge requisite for legislating 
in India, are such as cannot be hoped for in one man. But it appears to me that 
the organ should consist of as small a number of persons as offer a reasonable 
prospect of tlieir having all the requisite kinds of knowledge among them. For this 
purpose one of them should be a person well acquainted with the laws of 
England, so tiiat everything done may have that accordance with the laws of 
England, which laws, made for a different country, and by no means intended to be 
the same with the laws of England, should yet have with the laws of the supreme 
state, so as not to run counter to them, and to avoid all unnecessary collision. That 
species of knowledge seems to me to be required, and only to, be found in a 
professional jicrson. It has also appeared to me that wir’uttlys person ought to be 
joined, at least one of the most experienced of the Company's servants ; one not 
only conversant with the details and business of the government, but who has as 
perfect a knowledge as possible of the native character and the local circumstances. 
For those qualities, perhaps, more than one individual might be required ; or it 
might be thought expedient that a person from each presidency should be taken. 

I have also thought that, for the sake of local knowledge and for certain other 
considerations, n native, of the highest character and qualifications that could be 
found, might be joined in this legislative body with advantage. I see that the chief 
justice in Bengal is of a different opinion ; he thinks that at present, and for some 
time to come, it would be inexpedient to have a native ; but I am induced, by all 
that I understand of the native character, to think that such a person, if judici- 
ously chosen, might be useful in suggesting things likely to escape a European, and 
in preventing rules which might run counter to the feelings of the natives ; without 
his being found troublesome by pertinacity in his own opinions, compliance, I think, 
would be more likely to be the general habit of any native so chosen. To these 
constituent parts, the English lawyer, the Company’s servant or servants, and the 
native, I think it is indispensable to add a man capable of bringing to the great 
work the aid of general principles ; I mean, in short, a person thoroughly versed in 
the philosophy of man and of government. With these constituents of a legislative 
council, and with a provision for filling up vacancies, I think the business of legis- 
lation in India might be well performed. 

349. Your scheme then would not include the co>operation of tlie judges who 
administer the laws in the making of the laws? — It would not. The general 
opinion, of the inexpediency of uniting the judicial with legislative functions, 
appears to me to be well founded. An additional objection to this plan in India, 
is the probability of its placing the legislative power entirely in tlie hands of the 
judges, who would overrule the members of council in a field where they would 
distrust themselves, and become sole legislators, making the laws which they 
themselves administer, and thus of necessity rendered political organs, rather than 
M'hat they ought to be exclusively, instruments for the distribution of justice. 
After making provision for the several kinds of knowledge required in the legis- 
lative council, the best mode of bringing the motives for good conduct to bear 
upon such a body, was the other point that appeared to me deserving of conside- 
ration ; and the question here is, M>hat means are there of bringing responsibility 
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Iibme to eoch fiimotionaries as closaly as possible. llespoosibiUty in the most efficient 
sense of the word, namely punishment, is here out of the question, unless on 
account of such delinquencies as are not often likely to happen} and therefore it 
is the responsibility of character, responsibility to public opinion, which alone can 
lie thoQght of iipt the present occasion, as any efficient instrument of control. The 
project entertained in India, went no further than to have a legislative board, 
I which was to aid the government in its business of legislation ; it being understood, 
'and properly so, that the legislative authority must rest with the Government, this 
l)oard would consider of and prepare laws for the Government to pass. The 
objection to such a board is, that it would be a subordinate board ; and would not 
stand forward directly and conspicuously to receive either the credit or the discredit 
of the laws that were passed. The responsibility of its members w'ould be as nothing. 
1 think it would be advisable to „make them in appearance, as well as reality, the 
authors of the laws, and responsible for them, in every possible mode. To this 
tliere is an obvious, an easy, and I think a certain path. The Governor General 
in Council at present is, properly speaking, an administrative council, and nothing 
more. It has hitherto done sometliing in the business of legislation, for which it is 
very badly circumstanced, but its general business and employment is adminis- 
tration and execution entirely. Tliere might, however, be a supreme council, 
consisting of two sections : one an administrative section, the same as the present ; 
the other a legislative section, entirely new. The legislative organ of which I 
speak ought to be a part of the Supreme Government, having the Governor General 
for its presiding member, and confined to the department of preparing and enacting 
laws, with what probably might with great advantage be united with it, the duty 
of corresponding with the judges, and superintending the administration of the 
laws throughout the country. 

350. In one of your previous answers, you referred to the expediency of the 
establishment of a supreme government in India, without the charge of any local 
administration, but having the power of interfering with the local iriktitutions of each 
of the presidencies : n^,-government having before, in any period of known history 
extended over a surf,*'e so wide as that now comprehended under the British rule 
in India, and no government of strangers having ever before governed so large 
a body of natives, do you conceive that any single mind, or any organ such as that 
you have now described, an organ consisting of one lawyer from England, of one 
native, of a governor general, and of a person well acquainted with the philosophy 
of man and of government, would be capable of making all laws, to biud alt 
persons, in all parts of India, subject at the same time to the revision and inter- 
vention of another body of strangers, namely the Parliament of England, at the 
distance of 13,000 miles? — I think that such an organ would be much more 
competent to the task, than the system as it at present exists ; and the only question 
is, if another that is better can be found. 

351. What knowledge would a native, taken from Calcutta, have of the insti- 
tutions of persons under the presidency of Fort St. George, or under the presidency 
of Bombay ? — It is not necessary that he should have very particular local know'- 
ledge ; there is a general character w-hich belongs to the natives of Indi^ throughout, 
and any local circumstances which might require particular provision, would be 
communicated bv the local officers. 

352. It is understood, that all Regulations are now filtered through the means of 
successive functionaries, in each department of each presidency, from collectors 
and judges, and magistrates, and so on ; it is also understood, that the natives of 
India rlifier far more widely from each other than the natives of different kingdoms 
in Europe, not merely that the Muhoinedan differs esseiUially from the Hindoo, but 
that the Hindoo in one part of India, in Bengal for instance, differs essentially from 
the character of other natives of Hindustan Proper, and that even in Bengal the 
diftercnces are very great. Could therefore, the one native whom you would 
introduce into the proposed council, be considered as a fit representative for those 
millions of natives, who ditfer so much from each other r — I think a well informed 
man, having such experience, and intimate knowledge of a portion of the Hindoos, 
as an instructed native may be expected to have, would be enabled to judge with 
abundant accuracy what would be expedient in laws, which relate to generals, 
not particulars, for every part of India ; because in truth, that filtration which the 
question spoke of, which is now performed in a certain degree by the local func- 
tionaries for the local governments, would also be performed upon the plan I 
mention, and 1 tiiink, with still greater efficiency. The mixed fluid would still be 
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filtered in the 6rst place by the local government, which would only differ from 
the present government in not legislating upon its own information, but transmitting 
it to the new legislative authority ; which, instead of being hampered with details, 
which prevent any adequate degree of attention to the business of legislation, would 
have this for its one and only object. % 

353. Your answer now assumes that there should be a supreme government, not 
only without the charge of any local administration, but that it should have joined 
with it this legislative organ ; may not the two subjects be considered as entirely 
distinct, may there not be formed a supreme council, without the charge of any 
local administration, but without this organ of a legislative character, which you 
profiose now to assign to it? — My notion combined the two; and I think the 
scheme would be exceedingly imperfect if they were not combined. You might 
undoubtedly make a supreme government, and leave it without an appropriate 
organ of the nature I have now proposed, to legislate as it could without it ; but 
it appears to me, that this would be greatly inferior to the scheme of having an 
instrument made expressly for, and as well as possibly adapted to the paramount 
object of legislation. 

354. You referred to the danger of violating the feelings of the natives by regu- 
lations made in ignorance or hccdlessness of their institutions ; can you state to the 
Committee instances in which such violence has been heedlessly done to the 
feelings of the natives by regulations made under the existing system — ■! believe 
very little of that kind has been done, except it be supposed that the bringing of the 
people of a certain rank before our tribunals would come under that description. 
That it is a violation of their feelings in a very high degree, there is no doubt. 

355. Was that forcible bringing together of persons of different ranks and 
different persuasions before the courts of justice the act of the local government of 
India, or of the East India Company, or of the Parliament of Great Britain? — 
The natives of rank consider it a degradation to be called upon in a- court of justice 
at all, either as witnesses or as parties ; they are people who always managed their 
own affairs by the strong hand, and whose province it was, not to submit to, but 
issue decrees. Obedience to laws suits only those who are below their level. The 
regulations framed by our local governments, with the sanction of course of the Court 
ot Directors, went upon the principle of making no exception in respect to justice 
between one class of persons and another, according to the spirit of English law, 
and with the approbation, at least implied, both of the English people and English 
legislature. Tiie inconvenience of this in some instances, and the suffering to the 
individuals, was found to be so great that both humanity and good policy seemed 
to recommend exceptions in extraordinary cases ; and to meet those exceptions, as 
well as for other reasons, the resolution has been taken in respect to tlie countries 
recently acquired, not, for a lime at least, till the inhabitants grow more accustomed 
to the indiscriminating principles of our rule, to introduce our regulations and 
establish our tribunals. 

356. As you propose that the legislative council should consist of so small a 
number, it is presumed that your object is to get a full responsibility over them? — 
My first object would be to get the different portions of tlie requisite knowledge as 
completely as possible, and when a reasonable security for that is attained, I should 
not be for increasing the number of the legislating members ; the smaller the 
number, consistent with having the requisite knowledge, so much the better, as 
well for the sake of rendering the responsibility greater, as for having a more steady 
application of thought and attention. 

357. Do you think that in practice it would not be found that so small a number 
of persons would not have sufficient time to enter into the large mass of subjects 
which it would l)e necessary for them to enter into, without other assistance ?— -When 
I have stated this as a scheme, the idea of which has passed through my mind, I beg 
to be understood as not giving it for a scheme I have thoroughly digested. I have 
laid down the general principle, I think, correctly ; and if an organ something like 
what I have now described were set to work, and it were found by experience that 
a greater number of co-operators than that I have named were really needed for the 
business, it would be proper to add them. 

358. Do you think a scheme of this kind would be expedient, to appoint in 
addition to this a)uncil, indiidduals of the .same classes that you have enumerated, 
who sliould have no responsibility as members of the council ; but prepare for the 
members of the council information in the different fines that tlie council wotdd 

want? 
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want ? — It enters into my scheme, that this legislative organ should have the 
command of secretaries and other necessary assistants to any amount that might be 
needful. It would also be expedient, if the number of members were limited as 
much as I have mentioned, that provision should be made for successors in case of 
vacancies. To? this great end it might be necessary, in addition to those function- 
aries I have mentioned of different descriptions, to have others, one corresponding 
1 with each, one lawyer, one native servant, and so on, in the character of probationers 
or assistants, or under some other appropriate name, employed under the principal 
functionaries, acquiring knowledge and experience, and under a course of training 
for filling vacancies when they occur. 

359. If such probationers were appointed under that name, or some similar 
name, and not under the name of clerks, would they not make a very good class 
fixmn which to choose successors, giving the government the option of clioosing or 
not choosing them, according to their conduct in the inferior situation ? — If the 
members of the council were as much limited in number as I have now mentioned, 
some such provision would be necessary; and the more necessary because the 
nomination to this office, I think, should not be with the local government, but in 
England ; and therefore to prevent the loss of the services of a necessary member 
during the time that would be necessary to communicate with England, some 
substitute on the spot ought always to be prepared. 

360. If tlien the nomination of the members of the council is to be made by 
any person or persons in England, w'hose knowledge will be necessarily cither 
limited or derived from other persons as to the character of the Company’s servants 
in India, will not that be an additional reason why sotne set of probationary 
members, similar to that which yon have been just speaking of, should be established 
ki India to have a choice from? — I think it is a strong reason. If vacancies were 
filled up by the Governor General he might be expected in genera! to know persons 
within roach who might be made available, without any such class of expectants 
in preparation. . 

361. Would not another reason for such an arrangement be, that that class of 
persons by their cofto'iifct in that situation, would show who were the most fit from 
their character to be appointed as members of the council, which would avoid the 
inconvenience of dismissing a person wdio, after he was appointed, v\as found not 
to be sufficient for the situation ? — Certainly. 

362. You stated that you thought it desirable that the Governor (Jeneral should 
form a pan of such a legislative council ? — 1 think he should be president ; my idea 
of the best constitution of this legislative organ being, that it should be a section 
of his council, of which no session should be held without his presence or under 
his autliority. 

363. Do you think there would be any objection to his having a veto upon all 
laM's that were passed in it ? — That would undoubtedly be a subject for consider- 
ation in framing any law upon this subject ; it is one of the points on which 
I cannot say that 1 have any very definite opinion ; it would be a matter for 
serious deliberation ; 1 see pros and cons. 

364. Do you consider in the present state of society in India, anything approach- 
ing to representation as entirely out of the question ? — I conceive wholly so. 

365. Hut you conceive that the several presidencies might be represented in the 
supreme legislative council in Calcutta ? — If not in Calcutta at some place tliat 
might be reckoned more convenient for the seat of the supreme government ; which 
moreover might be a locomotive body. There would be no very great incon- 
venience in its motions ; and there might often be great advantage with reference 
both to control and to legislation, in having its place of action at one time at one 
presidency, and another at another ; its general place of abode being centrical with 
respect to all three. 

366. Will you state whether any evils have been found within your cxfierience 
practically to result from the existence upon their present footing of the King’s 
courts in India ? — One inconvenience immediately [jresents itself, and one which 
appears to me to speak volumes. You have two independent autliorities ruling in 
one and the same country ; two authorities not only from their nature liable to be 
in frequent collision, but which actually have been frequently in collision, and are 
habitually to a certain extent antagonizing instead of co-operating powers. That 
there ought to be but one authority in India I think is proved by the most con- 
clusive considerations ; in fact, unity in government, if there be an uncontrollable 
principle in gov^nment, is that princii^e. The Supreme Government is the 
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universal instrument of protection ; the inhabitants of every class and description 
look up to it for the security of all that they value. To enable it to afford this 
protection, it ought undoubtedly to have the command of obedience, of obedience 
as universal as the demand for its protection. There is also no doubt that in India 
the habit of peaceable and quiet obedience, is exceedingly increased by everything 
that adds to the prestige of the government, and that everything which tends to lessen 
that feeling of reverence and awe, increases the difficulties of the government j para- 
lyzes to a considerable degree all the power it has to exercise, because it is a very 
different thing to exercise the powers of government among a people where ol>edi- 
ence is willing, and among a people where obedience has to be compelled. Now 
the mode in which the supreme court stiffens itself up by the side of the general 
government, pretending to spring from a higher authority, and to be itself the most 
dignified organ of the two, holding itself altogether irresponsible to the government ; 
in reality as having the power of binding the government, while the government has 
no power to bind the court, has had, as I am satisfied that all persons who have 
had experience of the proceedings in India will acknowledge, very considerable 
effect in lessening the influence of the government, and rendering its business more 
difficult; in short, rendering the habit and contemplation of disobedience a thing much 
more familiar to the minds of the people in general. The evils also necessarily 
growing out of the existence of a set of people in a country who claim a right to 
obey only their own laws, and to be amenable to their own tribunals, which may 
literally be said to be inaccessible to nearly the whole of the population, cannot 
but present themselves to every mind as enormous, and repugnant to every idea of 
good government. The very vague and indeterminate language in which the powers 
of those King’s courts have been described in the Acts of Parliament, leaves it open 
to them to claim nearly as much or as little jurisdiction as they please ; and has 
enabled, or perhaps, as the Chief Justice Grey alleges, compelled, them so to extend 
their jurisdiction over the natives, that every man among iticm may be considered 
as subject to two sets of laws. Now when a simple and ignorant Indian finds him- 
self bound to attend to the Company's laws, as administered in the zillah and pro- 
vincial courts, and embodied in the regulations, in his general iiabits of intercourse 
with his fellows of bis own country, but finds that he is also bound on unforeseen, 
and thence more terrible occasions, by the laws of another country which he knows 
nothing about, and is on every such occasion, notwithstanding his obedience to the 
laws of his own country, liable to be called down hundreds of miles to the presi- 
dency, merely perhaps to prove that he is not subject to the juiisdiction of the 
court; dragged down to this distance upon a simple affidavit, made perhaps out of 
malignity and never inquired into; that he is under the jurisdiction of the court; 
all this constantly liappcning cannot but produce a degree of confusion and misery 
in the country which it is not easy to describe. A passage or two in the letters of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court relating to this subject, 1 would beg leave of the 
Committee to point out to their attention. At page '48 of Appendix 5, of the 
Report of the Committee on the Aft’airsof the East India Company, the judges of 
tlie supreme court, in tlu ' ^ letter to the Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
say, “ It is no doubt neifuless for us to crave the attention of the Right honour- 
able the President and Commissioners to the painful difficulties which are connected 
with the unsettled and va^ue state of the laws under which the court has to exer- 
cise in the provqj'^es a jurisdiction, in some cases concurrent, and in others conflict- 
ing, with that ^„,the provincial courts; so that in instances of the highest 
degree of criminality known to the law, it may chance to be the intricate 
question whether a culprit is amenable to this court or to others ; and with 
respect to those Christian per’sons, born or residing in the provinces, who are 
not British, according to\ the interpretation put on that term, there are some 
who maintain the opinion that for any offences above the degree of a misde- 
meanor they are not amenable to eitlier jurisdiction ; and there are others who 
hold that a man may be amenable only to our court as a British, whilst his wife, as 
a half-caste Christian, maybe amenable only to the provincial courts, or vice versd.” 
The chief justice, at page 111, describes the state of the law, as regards 
persons, in the following terms : “ As to the first of these divisions of law, namely, 
the rights of persons, it has always hitherto been, and is likely to remain in India in 
so deplorable and discreditable a state of confusion, that it is scarcely possible to 
speak of it with the plainness which is requisite for showing the real state of the 
case, and yet with the respect which is due to it as the existing law. The most 
opposite notions are allowed to prevail upon points, respecting which it is of the 
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utmoet importance that no doubt which can be removed should continue to subsist. 
There is no uniform, no definite opinion either as to the true character and 
incidents of the sovereignty of the Crown, nor of the dependence of the laws on 
Parliament, nor as to the rights either of political power or of property of the East 
India Company ; nor even of the relation in which the many millions of natives 
stand to the political authorities by which they are entirely governed. Diflbrent 
I races of natives have different grounds of political right ; as to one class of them, 

‘ it is even disputed under which of two different systems of law it is that they live. 
Amongst the Hindoos and Mahomedans there are persons not even claiming any 
sovereignty, to whom the governments have nevertheless stipulated an exemption 
from law, or at least from all courts of justice. Amongst the British authorities 
we have courts which the Legislature has made supreme, yet to which no other courts 
are allowed to be subordinate. Commissions of the peace, which are sealed by 
tlie supreme courts, but are directed almost exclusively to persons who are 
judicial or magisterial officers of the Company, and who have been recently declared 
by the Privy Council to be exempt in that character from the control, by man- 
datory writs of the courts out of which their commissions as justices issue ; so 
that from the difficulty of distinguishing what is done by them in one character, 
from what is done in the other, the consequence must be, that in both they will 
no longer be responsible to any but the Governor General in Council.” The Judges 
conjointly say, “ The next head of difficulties is one of which we feel considerable 
difficulty in speaking. But our motives and the necessity of exhibiting the whole 
of the case, must be our excuse for saying that some of the inconvenience to 
which the court is subjected, and some of whicli it is the apparent cause, are attri- 
butable to the imperfections of the Acts of Parliament and letters patent under 
which it has to act, or by which it is affected. It would seem as if, either from 
the intricacy of the subject, or an apprehension that difficulties would be en- 
countered in Parliament, when modifications of the powers of the supreme court have 
been desired, they have been sought not Iw positive and plain enactmenr, but by 
the introduction W something in an Act or Charter which, without being likely to ex- 
cite too much discussion at the time, might nevertheless be available afterwards 
as showing an intention on the part of the legislating power to make the required 
provision. Nothing can be more vague, in most respects, than the important 
Statute of 21 Geo. 3, c. 70 ; it provided that persons should not be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court for this or for that reason, but left it nearly as open to argu- 
ment as it was before, whether all those must not be held liable who could be 
shown to be subjects of His Majesty.” Upon this ground the chief justice argues 
that the words of this enactment render amenable to the supreme court all persons 
that can be called subjects of His Majesty. All the inhabitants of India may, 
therefore, be brought under the jurisdiction of the supreme court. Nothing can be 
more cr<iditable to those judges than the distinct opinion they declare, that this 
double legislation and double adjudication, cannot exist without great mischiefs. 
They proceeded so far as to ofer schemes for putting an end to it. The chief 
justice recommended an experimental district to lie formed round Calcutta, to try, 
on this small scale, the eftect of uniform laws and a uniform mode of adjudication 
for all classes of persons, and if that experiment succeeded, to extend the plan 
afterwards to the whole of India ; but to this the Governor General objected, upon 
grounds which appear to me to have weight. The evidence which is exhibited in 
those documents of the inconvenience of the present state of legislation in India, of 
the mischief arising from those double fountains of law and judicature, and of the 
necessity of some legislative provision to put an end to all this evil, deserves the 
utmost attention of the Committee. 

367. What hazard, in your opinion, would be incurred by withdrawing those 
tribunals ? — ^The only hazard I can imagine is, that there would be a degree of 
discontent expressed on the part of certain Englishmen at the presidencies, who 
being by no means retnarkable for willing obedience to the government, are by no 
means sorry to have an instrument by which that unwillingness may be manifested, 
and the supreme court answers their purpose admirably well. But it appears to 
me that Englishmen would, under such a scheme as I contemplate, have no real 
ground for complaint. Unquestionably, every practicable security ought to be 
given to Englishmen who are in India, both for their persons and their properties ; 
but they can have no right to any species of security which is inconsistent with the 
security of others. The history is curious, and worth attending to, of 
4 he English law and the English courts in India. It is touched upon, 
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SI February 183B. communities, in their dominions, by the native princes in India,) the privilege of 
administering justice among themselves, without having recourse to the very rude 
institutions of judicature which existed in the country ; and above all, without 
being atncnable to their penal laws, which were very revolting. The East India 
Company having found that the disputes which were apt to arise in the factories, 
could often not be settled amicably, made application at an early period of their 
existence to the King, for a charter of justice. The first expedient was to give to 
the (lovcrnors and Council of the several factories, the {)ower of adjudication, botli 
in civil and in [tenal cases, within the factory, and among their own people : they 
were constituted a court of justice, to administer to Englishmen the English laws. 
When it was found inconvenient to the Governor and Council, on whom the business 
of the factory devolved, to attend to the details of judicature, a new charter of 
justice was obtained, according to which one person, learned in the civil laws, and 
two merchants, all appointed by the Company, were to form a tribunal in each of 
the principal factories. This form of a court was afterwards found to have its 
inconveniences ; and upon a subsequent application, Mayors’ Courts, composed of 
some of the principal persons in the factory, were appointed to adjudicate in civil 
cases, with an appeal to the Governor in Council, who were still entrusted with the 
criminal jurisdiction ; the power of making bye-laws for their direction, being 
vested in the Company. With this power, of merely settling their own disputes 
according to the particular charter of justice within their own factories to their own 
peo{)le, the English auihoritics in India remained till they conquered Hcfigal. 
When that event happened, it was not thought expedient, on account of the 
Company, to assume the forms of sovereignty. The t|uestion, whetlier the 
Company could Imld sovereignty, did npt seem fit to be very distinctly brought 
forward. They chose, therefore to goverb through tlie medium ov the nabob, to 
whom was left apparently the exercise of all the powers of government; re- 
taining as he did his troops, collecting the revenues, and administering justice, all 
as before ; but in this situation of things, great abuses were speedily found to exist. 
The Company’s servants interfered with the business of the country. The cele- 
brated questions, of the private trade began to present themselves. The Company’s 
servants, trading on their own private account with the interior, refused to pay the 
duties which were exacted by the native government from its own subjects,* who 
were of course unable to stand competition with such rivals. Tliey committed great 
outrages against the nabolt’s officers, when they attempted to realize the duties; 
and in reality not only trafficked without payment of any duties, but took the 
principal articles of traffic with the interior, salt, opium, beetle-nut and tobacco^ 
into their own hands, as a monopoly. They also claimed the right of jare-emption, 
and insisted upon fixing their own price, both for such goods as they had to 
purchase, and such goods as they had to sell, employing intimidation and even 
tortures of various descriptions to bring the people to their terras. It is difficult 
to believe of our countrymen, that they woultl have been the authors of such scenes, 
but the voluminous Reports of the Committees of the House of Commons in 177a 
and 1773, are full of evidence of the enormities which were then perpetrated, 
and complained of in the loudest manner by the Court of Directors and tlieir pre- 
siding functionaries ; by none more strongly than by Lord Clive, whose speeches 
in Parliament denounce them in language which one can hardly at the present day 
believe not to be exaggerated. A remedy was loudly called for. The Mayors* 
Courts had no power beyond the mere limits of Calcutta, considered the factory. 
It was therefore absolutely necessary to have a court, whose jurisdiction should 
extend into the interior, and reach every Englishman who might be misbehaving in 
any part of the country. For this the Supreme Court was established, for the sole 
purpose of reaching Englishmen, members of the factory, (for such was still their 
only character,) wherever they might be, traasgressing in the country. The 
Supreme Court being so constituted, to exercise control over Englishmen, and to 
administer English law to Englishmen, when the Government had no other subjects 
than Englishmen, the immediate servants of the factory, it may well excite 
surprise, that after the state of things was totally altered, when the government of 
the country was taken ostensibly into the hands of the English, when the wliole of 
the natives became their subjects, and they undertook to make laws, and administer 
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justice to them, that the expedient contrived for the factory, and for correcting the 
misconduct of the factory’s servants, without exposing them to the barbarous 
punishments ctf the native governments, was allowed to remain on the same footing 
when the government became ours, its laws and their administration ours, the 
people our subjects, and as much entitled to justice at our hands us Englishmen 
tlremseives. 

368. The British subject having, as you have justly observed, a right to full 
security in the event of a suppression of those King’s Courts, in what way do 
you conceive that their absence migljt be most advantageously supplied ? — It ap- 
pears to me that Englishmen ought to be rendered amenable to the ordinary juris- 
diction of the country. There are laws there for the protection of the mass of 
the people ; no Englishman is forced to go there ; and they who choose to go 
ought to be obedient to the laws by which the people arc protected. Undoubtedly 
the laws and the tribunals of the country ought to be made as perfect as possible ; 
but I conceive that even now no Englishman, if left to those tribunals, need be con- 
sidered as without security, security as good as the supreme court can give him, both 
for his person and his property. I conceive that it is not the Englishman wlio feels 
the want of protection to his person and property in India. 

369. The question is, whether he would not feel lliat want upon the withdrawal 
of the King’s Courts ? — The existing courts, the Mofussil Courts, would be ade- 
quate to his protection, though they are often inadequate to tlie protection of the 
native. The main difficulty would be in regard to the highest s[)ccies of punish- 
ments. It would sound harsh to English ears to be told that an Englishman could 
be tried for his life, and deprived of it, by the decree of courts dependent upon the 
local government. One can think, if this were considered an insuperable difficulty, 
of various modes of compromise. The punishment of death might he abolislied 
in India, when a door would be still open for remedy, if in any instance undue 
punishment w'as awarded ; or there might be, as there was till a very recent period 
at Bombay, a Recorder’s Court at the different presidencies, whose sole business 
should be to try Englishmen for the highest species of offences. 

370. From your experience of the history of India, and your examination of all 
Uie correspondence connected witli it, what is your opinion, generally speaking, of 
the effect and tendency of the judicial system actually in operation in India, as to 
the security of person and pro|)crty of the natives in India? — I believe that the 
courts of justice in India, upon the whole, do their duty well in regard to the cases 
which come before them ; that it is rare that a case is not [u operly sifted, under- 
stood, and justice done. The grand defect appears to me to consist in the inade- 
quacy of the establishment; in there not being instruments sufficient for the work 
to he done. I’he tribunals are at a distance from parties ; the delays arc great ; 
and in India distance and delays so operate, as to shut out a great portion of the 
population from access to justice altogether. 

371. Has there not been a great increase of native population where the juris- 
diction of the supreme court exists r — 'I here has been a great increase of popula- 
tion at Calcutta ; the size of that metropolis has increased owing to many causes. 

372. In a petition recently presented to Parliament by certain inhabitants, natives 
and others of Calcutta, an apprehension is expressed lest in the event of the restraint 
now subsisting upon Europeans .settling in India being relaxed, the interests of 
the natives should suffer from the introduction into the inteiior of the country of 
Englishmen not amenable to the provincial tribunals, does it appear to you that 
such apprehension arising from such cause is w'ell founded ? — I consider it to be 
perfectly well founded. I conceive it wholly out of the question that Englishmen 
sliould be permitted to reside in the interior without being amenable completely to 
the tribunals to which alone the people with whom they have dealings have prac- 
tically access. Remove this control, and they have tlie power of committing 
injustice to the greatest extent ; and wc have evidence in the history of the private 
trade of the Company’s servants, to w'hich I have alluded, to show what our 
common nature, even as modified in Englishmen, is capable of in such situations. 

373. In the event therefore of any legislative relaxation of these laws, are you of 
©pinion that the adaptation of the provincial tribunals to such an altered state of 
things must inevitably follow ? — I think it ought to precede ; I think that the idea 
of admitting Englishnien into the interior of India, without a previous provision to 
render them amenable to the courts where they reside, and where their actions 
take place, ought to be altogether exploded. 
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374. On the other hand, is it not your opinion that the total suppression of the 
King’s Courts must operate as an effectual bar to the settlement of Europeans in the 
interior? — By no means; I think the same motives which carry them into the 
interior now, in as far as their objects arc honest and justifiable, would carry them 
still. As far as they have the means of making honest profits now, they will 
have the means of making honest profits in the case I suppose, and if they go there 
for the gain of misconduct and oppression, it is very much to be desired that they 
should not go at all. 

37.-;;. Do you think that the security aflbrded to them by the administration of 
the local tribunals, M’ould be deemed by Englishmen an adequate security for their 
person and property ? — I have no doubt of it. 

376. In reference to what you have already said of the evils that the natives 
suffer from the Europeans, do not the Europeans who are settled in India, also 
suffer evils from tlie natives refusing to perform their contracts with them, which 
they, through the medium of the Mofussil Courts, have no means of remedying ? — 
I believe that the indigo planters have often great room for complaint on account 
of the non-fulfilment of their contracts by the ryots, and such evils ought to be 
remedied. 

377. Are you conversant with the establishments at home, instituted for the 
education of the civil servants of the Company ? — I have but a general knowledge 
of them ; and can only speak as to generals. 

378. Are you aware how far the institution at Hayleybury has been found 
beneficial to the object for which it was instituted ? — My opinion of the institution 
at Hayleybury, from all my knowledge of it, which however is far from perfect, is 
by no means favourable ; I conceive that there is very little done in the way of 
study, except by a small number of the best disposed of the pupils, who would 
study any where ; and that the tendency which is inseparable from assemblages of 
young men to run into dissolute courses, operates there to a deplorable extent. 

37y. Does it hajipcn to come within your knowledge that the young men who go 
from thence, upon their arrival in India are placed in what is called the College, at 
Calcutta? — 'i'he Bengal part of them are placed in the College at Calcutta ; those 
who go to Madras are partly placed in a seminary there, and partly settt into the 
interior, to be placed immediately under judges or collectors ; and at Bombay they 
are sent into the interior immediately ; 1 speak however from recollection, wdiich 
may be imperfect. 

380. When at Hayleybury, are the w-riters there maintained at the expense of 
the Company ? — Partly, and partly at the expense of their friends. 

381. What is the amount of qualification required of them at the college at 
Hayleybury, before they are appointed writers, and proceed to India ? — i'hey 
undergo an examination before admission ; they receive their appointment before 
they are admitted into the College, and their seniority in the service dates from this 
point. 'J'liey are examined as to their proficiency in Greek, Latin and arithmetic, 

I think before they arc admitted into the College, and after they have passed the 
regular time, they undergo another examination, which ascertains their progress in 
general knowledge, and in the knowledge of certain of the Oriental languages. 
There is a professor of political economy and a professor of law ; but for the 
most important of all branches of education for young men who are to be em- 
ployed in the administration of justice, there is no appropriate organ. Nothing 
is more to he lamented than this, that young men should be sent to act as judges 
in India, without having received, I believe I may say with truth, one w’ord of 
instruction on the peculiar nature of the unspeakably important, most peculiar, and 
difficult duties they will have to discharge. 

382. Do you know Avhether it very frequently happens that in consequence of a 
deficiency exhibited on such examinations, they are dej)rived of the writerships to 
which they have looked forward? — There are cases in which from not passing 
they are sent back, and that, if my recollection .serves me, more than once ; and if 
they continue below the requisite degree of proficiency they will, of course, not be 
sent out but I have not in my recollection any in.stance of the kind. 

383. On their arrival at Calcutta, what qualifications are required of them in 
the College there ? — The only qualification now' required to be attained there, is a 
knowledge of certain languages, two of the languages of business in the country ; 
the Persian and either the Hindostanee or some other. 

384. Can you state what is the annual expense to the Government of each of the 
students at the College at Calcutta? — I cannot. 

® 385. You 
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385. You do not happen to recollect that it has been stated in a minute of the 
Governor in Council as amounting to 660 L a year for each of them? — A small 
proportion of them, and only those who are the most backward or the most negli- 
gent, ever remain so long as a year. Some of them quit in a few months, especially 
if they have carried out with them any considerable knowledge of the native 
languages. After a certain period, if they do not At themselves for employment, 
tiey are, by a recent direction from home, not allowed to have employment, and if 
they do not qualify themselves within a certain period, they are sent home and 
forfeit their appointment. 

386. Are not the regulations you allude to, recent regulations, in consequence of 
the extreme disorder into which that institution had got ? — I believe so. 

387. Had it not been found that the young men had indulged in such great 
habits of expense, that there were few of them who were not more or less involved 
in debt previous to obtaining any appointment in India?- Upon an inquiry which 
took place some years ago, it was found that the junior part of the service were 
involved in debts to a deplorable degree, and also it was found that their residence 
in Calcutta had been one great cause of this. 

388. Is not the sole fund from whence the government of India can draw for 
civil servants to supply all the important diplomatic, political, revenue and subor- 
dinate Judicial stations in that country, the writers nominated by the individual 
directors at home ? — Entirely so. 

389. Has it occurred to you that any mode might be devised of obtaining a 
supply of writers more advantageous to the public service than by the nomination of 
any individuals whatever? — It has always occurred to me that the selection ought 
to be from a wider field than it now is ; that the proper principle of selecting would 
not be education at a particular college, but a certain amount of qualification 
adapted to the trusts which are to be conferred, and ascertained by a well-consti- 
tuted organ of examination. In what manner the appointment should take place 
with the best advantage, is a nice ({uestion, and one to which I have not particularly 
turned ray attention. 

390. Would not great advantage result from the opening those appointments 
more or less to public competition? — Undoubtedly, opening them to public 
competition would afford the best chance of high qualifications, provided always 
the test applied of superior proficiency was an efficient one. 

391. Have you any doubt that one of the most important considerations for the 
Legislature must be the improvement of the government of India in India itself? — 
I think so, entirely. 

392. In that point of view should you not think it of extreme importance that 
great attention should be paid to the education of the natives, and to the intro- 
duction of the English language among them ? — On every account I consider the 
improvement of the natives in education as an object of paramount importance ; 
and that it ought to be forwarded by every possible means. I am of opinion, 
however, that the progress of education among them, so as to produce any very 
perceptible effect will be exceedingly slow. With respect to the English language 
making its way among a people so numerous, dispersed over so great a country, 
the number of Englishmen mixing with them so small, and the occasions of their 
feeling strongly the need of the English language so lew' ; under these circumstances 
any very general diffusion of the English language among the natives of India, 
1 think, is to be despaired of. 

393. Do yon not understand that there exists a disposition on the part of the 
natives to acquire the English language? — All those that arc coming frequently in 
contact with Englishmen, of whom, chiefly, we hear, do manifest a desire to 
acquire the English language ; but with regard to the great mass of the people 
distributed over the country and in the fields, many of whom never saw an English- 
man, I conceive that no occasion for a knowledge of the English language is felt 
by them, and that they are rarely excited to a wish for its acquisition. 

394. You are not aware that any representations have been made by teachers 
in some of the existing schools, of complaints being made by those sent there, that 
they are not taught the English language rather than the Sanscrit or the Persian ? — 
I should not be surprised if that complaint was made, because I should suppose 
that the parents who send their children to those schools arc such as being in 
common intercourse with Englishmen, find the benefit of knowing the English 
language. 
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Jams tM Es * general nature. I believe there are copious accounts already 
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21 February 1832. jjy a fund was set apart from the territorial revenues for 

that purpose ; has it come to your knowledge how many years elapsed before any 
sum was actually appropriated to that object, after that Act was passed ? — 1 believe 
it was a considerate time ; the exact period 1 cannot take uf>on me to say. The 
period of the Charter perhaps was half run. 

397. Was not the surplus territorial revenue of India charged with this by tlie • 
Act r — Tliere was a pretty multifarious distribution ordained of the surplus revenue, 
but I believe the sum that was directed to be applied for this object, was not con- 
sidered a part of the surplus revenue, but rather of the expenditure in India. A 
sum applied to promote native education in tlie country, would appear, I suppose, 
among the exi>enses of government, rendering the surplus so much less. 

398. Is that your construction of the terms of the Act of Parliament, or is it the 
construction formally put upon that Act by the legal authorities to whom tlie Court 
of Directors may liave referred the question ? — 1 express my own opinion, from 
a sort of recollection that tlie sum allutlcd to made no item in the distribution of 
the surplus revenue ; and if I am not incorrect in this, it must stand among the 
expenses of the government. 

399. It has been stated in a petition to I’arlianient by certain natives of the 
island of Bombay, as a .suggestion which they desire to be enforced, that at the end 
of 12 years every native appointed to an office under the British rule in India, 
should be required to be able to read and write and speak the English language. 
From your inquiries, and the examination to whicli your office has led you, can you 
state to the Committee any opinion with respect to the practicability or expediency 
of the adoption of such a regulation ? — It is possible, that in the course of 1 2 years, 
there might be educated far enough to speak and write English ^ tolerably, but at 
a greater expense, a sufficient number of nativ es to fill all llie offices to which the 
natives have generally been appointed ; but it does not occur to me that any very 
CQWfwderable advantage would be derived from it. 

400. Is it your opinion that it would be conducive to the amelioration of the 
system of government in India, if means could be found of gradually introducing 
native agency to a much greater extent into the various departments of the govern- 
ment? — 1 would have no exclusion ; wherever a fit native appears, he should be 
considered a proper candidate for employment ; and there is one important reason 
for employing fit natives, that their employment can in general be obtained at 
a cheaper rate than that of Eiirojicans ; but the great object with me is to obtain 
the fittest instruments, native or not. The mere employment of natives in itself 
does not appear to me 10 be a matter of so much importance as it does to some 
other persons, whose opinions nevertheless I higlily respect. It appears to me ten 
thousand times more important, with respect to the good of the population in general, 
that the business of the Government should be well done, than that it should be 
done by any particular class of persons. 

401. If a more extended introduction of the natives be a desirable object, must 
not the dissemination of the English language very much tend to promote that 
object? — I am not sure that nativc.s would become one whit better adapted for the 
greater part of the employments in which we should place them, by having the 
Englisli language, excepting in this, that by becoming acquainted with English 
literature, they would have a chance of having their understandings better 
enlightened ; but that advantage, I think, is likely to be attained more speedily and 
extensively by the translation of European books into their own languages. I do 
not see for example how, for the administration ofjustice to his countrymen as a 
mooDsiffi, a native would be better qualified, cateris paridus, by knowing the 
English language. The other great branch of the local administration is collecting 
the revenue ; acting under the English collector in dealing with the natives ; fixing 
their assessments and realising the demand. In this, also, it does not appear to 
me that there would be any peculiar advantage to the native in his knowing the 
English language, provided only the Englishman knows the language of the native. 

402. Do not you consider that a community of language tends to identify a 
people with their governors ? — If you could spread the English language so as to 
make it the language of the people, as well as of their governors, it would be impor- 
tant in many respects ; though community of language has not much identified the 
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, Irish people with their governors. In itself it would be a most desirable thing 
that the people of India should speak the language of England, because it would 
introduce them fully to the field of European intelligence. This, however, I conceive 
a thing impossible. And while we aim at impossibilities, wc are in danger of over- 
looking other good things that might really be done. 

403. Is it not the case that natives of rank and property are averse to taking 
offices under the English Government at present ?— I know no instance of theii 
aversion to hold office. I believe that the families who lield rank and power under 
the native governments, and who might hope again to hold them if our government 
w'cre dispossessed, would be glad, from the hopes they might entertain to see it dis- 
possessed ; but 1 believe there is no aversion to the English Government among 
any other class of natives. 

404. Does not their aversion proceed from there being no situation sufficiently 
high for them to take ? — That 1 consider a different question. That there would be 
an aversion in persons of rank in the country to take such offices as we admit them 
to, I no doubt. 

405. you apprehend there would be no indisposition on the part of natives 

of rank and [)roperty to take offices of distinction if they were offered to them ?~ 
Quitc the contrary. 

40C. Do not you think it would be desirable, for the purpose of the natives 
taking those offices, that they siiould be acquainted with the English language? — 
There are certain offices which they could not fill without knowing the English 
language intimately. I should consider that a knowledge of the English language 
would be an indispensable requisite in any native forming a part of the legislative 
council. In others of the highest offices, it would be de.sirablc for them to know the 
English language ; but in most of the judicial, and most of the revenue situations, 
I should not think it an indispensable condition or a qualification of much 
importance. Even to be a member of the board of revenue, I should con.sidcr a 
well qualified native nearly as fit without as with u knowledge of the Euglisli 
language ; supposing always that his English associates knew his. 

407. Should you not consider it important in judicial sitiiation.s, when cases 
came before them in which Europeans were concerned ? — In cases in which Euro- 
peans and natives were concerned, it would be important that the judge should 
know both languages, but there are so many languages in India, that the judges 
being acquainted with all the languages of all the witnesses and parlies that arc 
likely to come before him in all cases, must be rare. At present everything is done 
through interpreters, and in the most bungling way possible, because the judicial 
proceedings arc not recorded, cither in the language of the people or of the judge, 
which undoubtedly is a very great absurdity. 

408. Is not the Persian language as foreign to the natives as the English? — 
(^uite so. 

409. If, therefore, there is to be some intermediate medium of communication, 
would it not be as easy gradually to substitute English as Persian ? — There is no 
doubt that might be done, but I should consider it nearly as great an impropriety 
as the other. It appears to me, that not only ought the proceedings themselves to 
be in the language of the parties and their w itnesses, but that the record ougl:t to be 
in that language. The judge ought never, unless it he a case of absolute necessity, 
to trust to translation for the sense of the evidence. 

410. Are the higher classes of natives in general ignorant of the English 
language? — With the exception of those at Calcutta and the other presidencies, 
generally so. 

411. You have stated, that all despatches arc ordinarily submitted by the Chairs 
to the Court of Directors, witii the exception of those specially addressed to the 
secret committee, and with the exception also of tliose, which thougli not su 
specially addres.scd, may upon examination by the proper officers, to wliom in the 
first instance they are forw'arded, appear to be of a nature which ought to be 
submitted to the secret committee. From your general experience, therefore, of 
botli those classes of despatches, what has been the general character and importance 
of such secret despatches'?— Their character and importance will perhaps best 
appear, if I state the subjects to wiiich tlie secret correspondence is almost entirely 
confined. It relates, almost exclusively, to the transactions w'hich take place 
between our local governments and other states. Scarcely anything in the interior 
government, in mutters relating to the maintenance of order and security among the 
subjects, is considered secret. Those points only arc thought to need secrecy 
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which concern quc'^tions of |)cace or war ; or questions relative to our connexions 
with other states ; questions of alliance, treaty and so on. From the very nature 
of the case it must appear, that all instructions upon those subjects must be of 
a much more {»cncral nature than in tiie other jii cat branches of the correspondence. 
The events and occurrences which give rise to the secret correspondence have 
generally had place Icmg enough before any instructions can be sent upon them, 
and have called for incasuics to be taken upon tlie instant, when almost all that 
remains for the secret despatches is to make remarks upon what lias been done, 
or to point out some principles for future guidance, which must always be very 
vague, because the particular circumstances which shall determine the nature or 
quality of the me.asiires required, can be so little foreseen, that they never can l)c 
the sul)jcct of precise instructions, hut must be left to the disereliou of the 
authorities on the spot. 1 should therefore say, that in comparison with th(; other 
great brunches of the carrespondence, cml)racing the whole government of India, 
liie secret correspondeuee is of little im[)ortance. The secrets of the Indian 
governments, like most oilier secrets, arc in general good for very little. In short, 
i do not think 1 am going a step too far when I say, that if all the secret 
despatches which have been sent from England to India, instead of having been 
sent, I'.ad been put into the fire, the .situation of India would hardly liave been 
diflereril froin w but it is. 

412. Will you state more fully to the Committee your view of the importance of 
the secret despatches in tlie months of Aiiril and May 180;], at the commence tnent 
of the European war in which this country was involved? — To that particular 
period I cannot speak from recollection; the (les])atches alluded to were- for the 
purpose probably of conveying to the government in India a knovvledge of the 
transactions that were taking place in Europe. 

413. Has not the Hoard of Commi.ssioners the jicnver of sending out desfintchcs 
of its own authority to India through the .secret committee, in sending which the 
secret coinmitlee is simply ministerial? — Such is the practice; the Act of P.irlia* 
ment, in relation to the matters culled political, tlic sort of subjects I mentioned 
before, gives to the Board of Comini.ssionors the power of originating instniclions 
when necessary, and .sending tliem to tlie secret committee for transmission ; and 
the (tow er of doing this tvlii n nec(;s.sary, they have converted, whether according to 
the intention of Parliament or not 1 do not know, into the practice of doing it 
always, for they have never idloued any other des()atclies logo, 'rhere have been 
no secret despatches (1 speak generally) but those prtqtared by tlui Board of Com- 
missioners. 

414. In respect of the general administration of India, w hat (troporlion of that 
administration re.sls upon the Board of ( -ommissioners for the Ali'airs of India, and 
wliat pro(jorUon w ith the East India Company, its court, and its officers ? — From 
w hat I have just now said, it a|)pcars, that in regard to the more important trans- 
action.s with other states, wliatever is done in England may be said to l)e done by 
the Board of Commissioners; and whatever be the importance of that |)articular 
branch of the torres|)ondence whitlj relates to lhe.se subjects, the wlioie of it rests 
with the Board, With regard to all the other branches, the case is materially dif- 
ferent. The despatches on these snhjecls arc! prc|)ar(;d at the India House. The 
original concoction is there; only alter they are so prepared, are they communicated 
to the Board of Commissioners, by whom alterations may he made; they make 
alterations, sometime,s more, sometiujcs less extensively ; but 1 may say, and with con- 
fidence, that of all the rellections, suggestions and instructions, wliich can all’cct the 
policy of the Indian governments contained in the public despatches, nine-tenths, 
1 believe a much larger (woportiun, originates with the India House. 

415. Do they nut all technically originate with the India House, except the 
secret despatches? — They do ; and 1 do not say that there may not have been 
instances of despatches, not uj)on secret subjects, [)re|)arcd at the India Board, but 
these instances have l»een rare ; and it is not technically, but literally, that 1 say 
nine tcnUis of all that is important in the general des|)atche 3 originates with the 
India House. 

4i(>. VVould it not be irregular for the dc.sjiatches to originate otherwise than at 
tlie India House? — Unless in the case of recusance on the (lartof the Court. The 
Board can enjoin the Court to prepare a draft ufion any subject, and when tiiis 
draft is sent to the Board, they have the power of altering, and their alteration may 
go to tijc length of sub.stantially cancelling the Court’s draft, and substituting another 
upon the subject. 
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417. Has not the India Board the power, upon any branch of Indian affairs, of 
originating n despatch, and sending it dow n to the Court of Directors, and requiring 
them to transmit it? — Not except in the mode 1 have now mentioned, cancelling 
the Court’s draft, and substituting their own. 

418. Does not it appear detrimental to the. efficiency of the Court of Directors, 
and generally to the jrublic service, that those members u'ho come late in life from 
India, and therefore are the best qualified to take a part in the government of the 
country, should not be placed upon the committee of correspondence till they come 
to it in seniority, and docs not it appear incongruous that they should be at the same 
time elegible to the situation of chairman and deputy chairman ? — It appears so ; 
always to compose the committee of correspondence of the senior membeis, does 
appear to me exceptionable on several accounts ; but it has its advantages also, and 
1 have not sufficiently meditated on the subject, to be able to say which preponderate. 

4i(). How would you propose that the selection, if deemed preferable, should be 
made? — There could he no other mode but an arrangement among the directors 
themselves, in the same way as the chairs are now filled. 

420. It being necessary that the chairman and deputy chairman should respec 
lively he members of every committee, i.s it not cx|)edient that they shoidd have an 
opportunity in the ordinary course of rotation of being cognizant with the affairs 
transacted before each of such committees, and is not that an advantage derived 
from tlic existing system, by which Ujc highest officer in the Indian service returning 
to England and liccoming a director, becomes in succession acquainted with all 
those departments over wliicli as cliairman he may eventually have to preside? — 
1 have no dcaabl that in the change of mode alluded to, .something would be lost, in 
the manner suggested in the question ; but the very inconvenience winch is reforred 
to is incurred in the most important of all instances; because it not unfrequently 
happens that directors come to the chair who have never been in the committee of 
coi ri'spondence, in which the most important business is pi'tlonncd. 

421. Is it not the daily |.>rat'licc in the Court of Jfireclors that even junior 
members of the Court lake an active part in the management of those concerns ' — 
When tl ic desfialches which have passed the eommittce of correspondence are 
carried into the Court of Directors, all the directors have there an opportunity of 
reading them, and the documents upon which they arc foimdctl ; and it is then open 
to the youngest incmher of the Court to take any part he j)leabes in discussing the 
subjects, and to make any observations that occur to him. 

422. Arc there in the existing Board of Directors, any, anti what proportion of 
gcnileincn who have l)ctn in India, and in what capacities? — A great proportion 
have been in India, .some as captains of ships, some as military officers, some who 
have bel li in the bigbesl .stations olTlie government, otliers who have been members 
of tliC .sudder adawlut and boards of revenue, and gentlemen who have long officiated 
as judges, us collectors of the revenue, and i csitlents at foreign courts 

423. Supposing an extreme ca.se, might it not iiappen lliut tlio committee of 
c.orre.spondence might be composed entirely of captains of vessels, merchants and 
|)crsons having filled no important situations in India, and that those other members 
of the Court of Directors who are not in the committee of correspondence, might 
consist of persons who have filled the highest situations in tlie council, and judicial 
situations, and in the revenue department?— It is no dimht u pos.sihlc case, and 
there have been occasions in wblcii I think the fact has approximated to the 
.supposition. 

424. Is it obligatory on the Court of Directors to appoint the committee of 
correspondence by seniority ? — It is a practice latlicr than a rule, and not at all 
obligatory. One committee is formed of Ibo junior members, from this rhev rise to 
another, and then to another, and so on to the commillce of correspondence ; but 
all this is only mutter of ari-angement. 
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John Sullivan, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 


John Sullnwi, Eeq. 425. UOlilS your experience in India enable you to form any judgment of the 
•<^8 Ffbniary 1832. P‘’*^‘^*^'cal effect of the existing mode of educating young men for the civil service of 
the Company? — I have always considered the collection of a number of young men 
of the same age, destined for the same scene, in the same college, to be a great 
mistake in the present system of education. 

426. Do you apply that observation both to England and to India? — Both to 
England and to the colleges of India. 

427. Witiiin your observation liave the young men, generally speaking, who have 
proceeded to India from the college in England, at Hertford, been so grounded as 
to be qualified to take part in the civil administration of the affairs of the Company ? 
— I should imagine that there liave been no instances of any young man arriving in 
India possessed of a sufficient acquaintance with the language to enable him to take 
a share in the administration of the country. 

428. Is it at present required of the young men to be entered, upon their arrival 
in India, at the college established either at Calcutta or Madras, and what is the 
line of instruction prescribed at either of those colleges ? — At Calcutta, the system 
of education embraces general literature ; but I think the attention of the young 
men is almost exclusively given to the acquisition of the Oriental languages ; at 
Madras the education is exclusively confined to those languages. 

429. What is the nature of the evils you apprehend to result from the congre- 
gating of these young men in the college at Jiome, previous to their departure for 
India r — The great evil I conceive to arise oat of the college at Hertford is this, 
that all the student.** tlicrc arc nearly of the .same age, they are all youths, and 
congregating together, they naturally get into babies of extravagance ; tliey are not 
checked as they would be at the universities, where the society is general, and 
consists of young men and of per.sous of maturor age ; moreover, 1 conceive that 
they lose the opportunity at Hertford of forming those connexions and friendships 
in this country which tend very much to rivet their affections to persons and things 
at home ; such connexions arc so many links to society in this country, and they are, 

I tliink, of great importance to any man who is destined for India, and who is to be 
entirely se()aratcd from his own country for so long a period. 

430. Has it appeared to you that for the most part when nominated to 
writerships, they have considered their fortunes to be made, and imbibe accordingly 
notions of extravagance and expense? — Such a notion is very probably imbibed at 
the colleges. 'I'lic extravagance both at Madras and (Calcutta, particularly at 
( ■alcutta since the estal)lishment of the college, has been very great indeed. 

431. Should you conceive the .same effect likely to be produced in the event of 
those appointments being made, not the subject of nomination by individuals, but 
of general public com|>etition ?— I conceive the pre.sent effects to arise entirely from 
the congregating of a number of young men together in the same college, and I 
tliink if that cuu.se ceased, there is no question but that all these effects wliich flow 
from the present education would cease also. 

432. My question wa.s, whether you conceive this effect to be in any degree 
attributable to the present mode of their appointment ? — I could hardly say it 
ari.se.s out of the present mode of their appointment, but I have no doubt, at the 
same time, that llie effect will be most wholesome if appointments of this kind were 
the result of competition. 

433' Is not the [ircsent mode of ap{](§intmcnt an individual nomination, without 
any corresponding responsibility ? — 1 arn not aware of the existence of any 
particular responsibility, upon such appointments. 

434. Is such mode of nomination, in your opinion, liable to appointments 
being made, not from the qualification of individuals, but from individual favour 
and aft'cction ? — That I imagine must be the case ; I am not aware of any clieck 
upon tlic nomination of individuals to writerships; they originate, I imagine, usually 
in motives of personal favour and affection. 
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435* Which mode of appointment do you considei' the best calculated for the 
efficiency of the service, the mode of appointment through competition, or the 
mode by the nomination of any individual or bodies of individuals ? — By compe- 
tition undoubtedly. 

436. Do not difficulties present themselves to your mind, as likely to arise from 
opening such appointments to public competition in this country, provided the 
Legislature thought it politic so to do ? — I have not given the subject any particular 
attention, but I should imagine there would not be any difficulty whatever. 

437. Are wc to understand you to say, that the writers so appointed are the 
only source from whence the patronage in India can be filled up ? — That is the case 
under the present systenj. 

438. Is that patronage, in all its various branches, of very great amount, as well 
as of very great importance ? — It is of immense amount and of vast importance. 

439. Could you give us a rough notion of the annual amount of the civil service 
in India ? — 1 cannot pretend to speak with anything like accuracy; there is 
a Return published of the number of offices, and I think I have heard that the 
civil servants on the establishment now are from 1,100 to 1,200, that is of the 
three presidencies. 

440. What do you think it annually costs ? — I rather think about 2,000,000 
sterling, the whole civil service. 

441. Do you know upon what principle the supply of writers to meet the 
demand is regulated r — I should suppose it is upon information derived from 
the local government abroad. 

442. For instance, at tliis time do you happen to know whether there are not at 
the several presidencies many servants who have been sent out unemployed ? — 
There are at Bombay, I believe, now about 25 civil servants out of employ, and 
the number at Madrasi tliink is 17; I do not know what it is at Calcutta, but 
according to tlie extent of the establishment, I siiould think two-thirds more than at 
Madras. 

443. lias that arisen from tlie reduction of the establishment that has taken 
place in India ?---Tiie number out of employ is ow'ing probably to new arrange- 
ments for tlic administration, but I am not [ircparcd to say to wbat extent they 
have ojierated. 

444. Are you aware whether, notwithstanding the large number unem])loycd at 
the presidencies which you have stated, that there have boon new appointments 
made in the present year?— Yes, some very lately. I know a son of a friend of 
mine, wlio sailed for India a short time ago, 

44.5. V/hat is the fate of tiiose civil servants, who alter having passed the 
college, continue uncmi)loycd in India? — Tliey receive the allowance of servants 
out of employ, when not actually in office. 

446. Do you mean that every writer sent out to India, who docs not receive 
employment, is paid by the East India Company ?— He has a certain allowance 
paid to him, a small stipend till he gets into office ; I lljink the maximum of allow- 
ance is under 300 rupees a month to the senior servant, and lower in comparison 
to the junior grades. 

447. Were you yourself at a college at Calcutta ? — I was for a sliort time. 

448. Does it appear to you that any mode migiithc adopted in India, to prevent 
the evil yon have mentioned, of the congregating of these young men for a con- 
siderable period of time together at a college at Calcutta ?— By resorting to the 
former practice of .sending young men, on their arrival in India, to the provinces ; 
and by attaching them to some public office, I think the evil woidd be com- 
pletely removed, and in my opinion greater facilities afforded them of acquiring 
practical knowledge of the vernacular language, than they now enjoy in the 
college. 

449. Do you mean that you would have them act as our young men are accus- 
tomed to do in England, previous to their cm{)Ioymeut in tlie service ? — Exactly 
so ; before the establishment of the college, all young men who went to India 
were appointed to some public office, and that is the case at Bombay at this 
moment ; they are, upon their first arrival in India, sent up the country and 
attached to some public office. 

450. What are the languages llmt they learn in tlie college at Calcutta ?— Hin- 
dostance, Bengalee and Persian, those arc the three principal languages at 
(Calcutta. 
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4') I. Then you conceive, by iheir dispersion over the different provinces, they 
would acquire that which might be very essential hereafter, some knowledge of 
the vernacular language of the country r — Yes, they would have much greater 
facilitii.'s lor ac<iuiiing the vernacular languages of the country, living in the pro- 
vinces where tliey arc spoken, than they can have at the presidencies ; they have 
more couMiuinication with the [)eople, business and language go hand in hand, they 
learn both at the same lime. 

4, '',2. You have stated us one of your objections to the college near Hertford, 
that the young men are rather of tender age ; just inform the Committee at what 
age they arc generally admitted at that college? — .'Vbout 17 or i8 ; wliat I intended 
to state to the Committee was, that at IJca tford they are all of tender age ; 
I should call a young man of 1 7 or ) 8 of tender age ; at the universities there 
arc men of all ages Irom ib to 2b. 

'J'hen am 1 to understand that you consider 17 or 1 8 to be a tender age? 
— 1 think so, 

454. Are you aware, till lately, the Act of Parliament repealed the Statute by 
whicb young men are obliged to stay four terms, if tbe3' went in at 17 or 18 they 
couid not leave tlic college till 20 or 21 ? — 1 was not aware of the repeal of the 
Act ; I do not think I have stated my answer with snilicient distinctness, the dis- 
tinction I meant to make between the colh gc at llayleybury and the national 
universities is this, that at the college of ilayleyluiry all the students are about the 
same age, from 17 to 20, but at the national universities men go at lb, and may 
remain there, 1 believe, till they are 2,y or 2b, not as under graduates, but until 
they take orders, or embark in tlic active duties of their profe; doii ; there is, 
moreover, a society at tlu- universities composed of individuals of all ages, and such 
a society iialurally o[)eralcs as a check upon the young men; the society at the 
college (?i llayleybury is contined to the students themselves, and to the masters. 

iVro you aware that when I bey come to llayleylmry tliat there are two 
terms in the year at the college of llayleybury, and at other parts ol the year they 
have an (jpporlunity of visiting tlieir families and friends.? — Yes, Just as they do 
when at the universities. 

45b. Il that be the ease, how can (h(;y lose their family or national character? — 
I am no! aware of having said that they lost their family or national character, but 
that tiu'V have not at Hertford the same oppcrUmilies of forming friendships and 
connexions with the men who are destined to ligure on tlic public stage in this 
country, as they would have at the national universities, 

4/J7. Are you not: aware (hat at college those young men who are destined to 
serve in India form great attachments, which e.xist and last during the life of those 
young nan ill India towards each other?- -That, in my opinion, is an additional 
reason for giving them an opportunity of forming separate attachments, if I may so 
espre.-s myself, in this country, because the young men who are associated at 
Hayleylairy would meet in India at all events. 

4 yS. You liave referred to many young men being separated from their home 
connexions, not in the .sense of family eoimexions, hut of those which relate to their 
ualioi) ; Iku c you by personal ohservaiieu dLscovered that many such instances can 
lie found ill India ol servants of the East India Caimpany who do not look back to 
home, tiiat is to .say, to England, with the strongest national attachment r — 
J imagine that instances of u man losing his national attachment are very rare 
indeeii, but 1 think I may state, tiiat young men who have formed in youth strong 
altucliments to persons in this country, will have their attachments more closely 
riveted to jiersons and things in this country, than pcr.sons who go out without 
having iiud such opportunities. 

4/jq. V our answer appears to show the expediency of making a community of 
interest and fooling between the servants of the East India Company in India, and 
those w ho may have been leit at home ; can yon state what |>r.?porlion of the young 
men sent out to India, wlu n they receive appointments in India, take India for their 
homo and relinquish all hope and desire of returning to their native land ? — I am 
not prepared to adduce a single instance of a. man having by choice adopted India 
for Ids country, hut the feelings of a man w lio goes to that country, having formed 
strong cormoxions during his youth in England, and a man who goes to India 
without Imving formed sucii connexion.s, may he very different when they both 
return to England ; the one may find himself a perfect stranger in this country, the 
otlu'r may renew vai iuus acquaintances with persons in different walks of life which 
he may luivc formed during a residence of two or three years at the national 
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universities. It is a common complamt amonnst Indians, tlmt they urc stran'fcrs in '’f 

their own country, and a very ii ksotne feeling it is. mi scellanko lis, 

460. The last answer has referred rather to the moral effect of scndin<i persons tier i? 

at that age to India ; arc tlicre not nliysical reasons which nmder it extrenu ly de- ’ ” ''*1* 

sirable that the parties destined to reside for a great part of their life in Mieh “8 February 11^32. 
a climate as tliat of India should be accustomed early to tlic eliumte, before their 
jconstitution is formed by residence in a climate so different to that of England ? — 

My ansiver had reference to the comparative advantages of the college at Hayley 
bury and the national universities ; and 1 have no hesitation in saying, from my own 
feelings and my own experience, that I should give a decided |)reference to the 
education at the national universities, as calculated to make home more comfoi table 
on his return to a man who is destined to reside for many years in so distant u scene 
as India ; but if the question is w hether a man should go at the age of l() or 17 or 
20 to India, I should certainly ciioosc the earlier age. 

4G1. It was with reference to the pliysical eliect of a protracted residence in 
India that the question was put? -I should say decidedly the earlier the belter. 

4()2. Have you any doubt that the prevailing feeling among llie young men 
educated at Ilayleybury has been that of a jirovision having been already made for 
them, and they are to look at India principally w ilh a view that they may he able 
to accnrnulate wcaltli there to remit to England r — I tliink a notion of that kind is 
very likely to be engendered at Ilayl<'ybury. 

4(13. Are you aware that the practical result of the extravagant notions imbibed 
at tlicse colleges led, some few years ago, into an iiujuiry of the umonnl of debts 
contracted by ibe civil st'rvant.s at Bengal r — I have a perfect lecollection of that 
inquiry having been set on foot. 

404. Did the amount of debt, as staled by themselves on that occasion, amount 
to several millions sterling? — As tar as my recollection serves me, it was reporteil 
that the d( bts amounted to nearly three millions .sterling; I know the amount was 
very large, but it may have been mucli exuggt rated by report. 

403. The principal qualification at either of these seminaries is confiinal princi- 
pally, as 1 midersUmd, to the acquisition of the Oriental languages ? — 1 hat is the 
case of the colleges in India; at Ilayleybury the edueutioii is of a general nuliirc, 

4tl(i. Do you consider the ac(|uibitioii of .scieutilic knowledge, with a view to the 
situation which they are destined to till in India, would bo q\iile as essential as the 
ac(]uisition in this country ol the elements of the. Oriental language ? -T .should think 
it of very great importance to young men, in their college education here, that they 
should study the .science of political economy, mathematics, civil engineering and 
similar launches of education, eonfiuinij themselves to the mere rudiments of San- 
scrit, I’ersian and Aiabic. 

467. Do you consider that the public service has suffered an injury from the 
ab.sencc of such requisite (inalilication? — I think the qualilicatious of tlie public .ser- 
vants would have been much higher than they are if lliey had paid more attention 
to that branch of education. 

468. Have the salaiics oflhc young men, on their arrival at Madias, been aug- 
mented w ithin the last 20 or 30 years ? ---l hclieve that they urc now double what 
they were 28 yeans ago, w hen 1 lir.st went to Madras. 

4('9. Does that appear to have jnotluecd among them a further disposition to 
ex|)ensive habits, or on the contrary? — I should say that it has [iroduced a further 
disposition to expensive liubits. 

470. What evidence have you to give to the Committee of extravagance exist- 
ing at the college ol Ilayleybury ? — I believe it to be so very notorious as hardly 
to reijuire formal proof. I could stale an in.^tance of a son of a friend of mine 
who was about to embark for India two mouths ago, and w ho was ane.s'ed in his 
progress to the ship for ilebt ; bills to a large amount were bruugiit to his lather, 
and amongst others was a bill from the tobacconist of 107/. for six months sufiply 
of segars lor this young man. 

471. Are you aware that the parents of ytiung men sign their names to a decla- 
ration that they will only supply them with small sums of |)ocket-money according 
to the number of terms ibey have been at the college, and that the young men urc 
only liable to those bills wdiich come under the view of the magistrates of tl>e col- 
lege ? — I am not aware of the cxi.stencc of that regulation, but I know , from the 
instance I have adduced and from other instances, that if there is such a regulation 
it is of no avail whatever iii preventing the young men from contracting heavy 
debts. 
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472. Will you favour us with your opinion bow far the extravagance can be 
checked by any rules which the college may lay down, to which the parents them- 

, selves are parties?— It is a subject I have not given my attention to, I am not able 
to devise any rules. 

473. Are you aware of any extravagancies prevailing at the universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge r — V cry great extravagancies, I believe ; but the young men 
I conceive are more under check than at Ilayleybury, because there are seniors as 
well as juniors residing at Oxford and Cambridge ; amongst the seniors extrava> 
gant habits do not probably prevail. 

474. Y ou have stated that you are not aware of this regulation at Ilayleybury ; 
arc you aware of any regulation at Oxford or Cambridge? — I have no knowledge 
of any regulation. 

475. Can you state generally, whether upon the whole the institution at IJayley- 
bury is or not considered generally by men conversant with India affairs, as a 
failure ? — I believe it is generally considered that every object that was in con- 
templation when the establishment of the Ilayleybury college was formed, might 
have been more effectually obtained by other means. I also find, upon a refer- 
ence to the evidence of Mr. Mountsluart Elphinstone before the House of Lords, 
that in his opinion young men who came to India from Ilayleybury entertained 
a great prejudice against India and its concerns. I do not pretend to use the exact 
words of Mr. Elphinstone, but that is the purport of them. 

476. I thirdc you stated that there was no responsible character attached to tlie 
appointment of the writers ? — I am not aware of any responsibility. 

477. Arc you not aware, with relation to that observation, that no responsibility 
attached to the a])pointmcnt of a writer, that every w riter, prior to the admission 
into the college, nuist undergo the exatnination of the college council, according to 
the order made by the Court of Directors and sanctioned by tlie Board of Con- 
troul for the affairs of India ? — I was quite av\ are that a certain degree of educa- 
tion was requisite, but that diil not come under my idea of responsibility. 

478. Will you have the goodness to explain what you mean by no responsibility 
attaching r — 1 merely meant that the Directors were left to select any person they 
might think proper for the appointment, provided he was able to pass this sort of 
examination. 

479. You have stated that it i.s your opinion that a preferable mode of appoint- 
ing to the service would be open competition ? — That is my decided opinion. 

480. Will you have the goodness to state wiietlicr you know that that practice 
prevails in any other service, in the King’s service, or any other public service, as 
the means of appointing to any situation? — ^1 believe that in the military colleges 
at \Voolwich and Addiscombe commissions are given by competition. 

481. Are you not aware that after young men shall have been four terms in 
Havleybury, that the place assigned to them is the reward of merit by competition ? 
— Yes, I l)elicve it is. 

482. Arc you aware that the young men are classed one, two, three or four, 
according to their merits ? — 'St'es. 

483. And are you aw- are that no writer can go to India, unless he takes with 
him a character for talent and good conduct from the college council? — The 
young individual to whom I alluded, who ivent to India the other day, and who 
had contracted a debt of above 100 guineas for six months segars, had of course 
the usual testimonials. 

484. Are you not aware that it has happened con.stantly that young men who 
have been at Ilayleybury, have been rejected by the decree of the college council, 
in whom alone rests the authority, independent of the Board of Directors ?— ■ I am 
aware that instances of that kind have occurred. 

485. You have commented upon the Calcutta college as a very objectionable 
institution ; are you aware, upon its iirst estaldi.shment in 1800, that it was strongly 
objected to by the Court of Directors? — I have understood it ^vas strongly 
objected to by the Court of Directors, on account of the expense which the 
establishment would occasion. 

486. Arc you aw'are that it has undergone great revision of late r — I have 
understood it has undergone .some revision, but I am not aware of the nature of 
that revision. 

487. By what mode docs it appear to you that a diminution of the present large 
charges for the civil administration of the various departments in India, might be 
effected? — As a general answer 1 should say, that by bringing all the departments 
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of the government inuncdiately under the government itself, and by abolishing 
boards, and substituting individual for collective agencies, the expense might be 
materially reduced. 

488. Are you of opinion that a great reduction might be effected by a general 
and systematic introduction of native agencies in the place of European?— lJn« 
doubtedly it might, to a very large extent indeed. 

489. I belieVe you have had much intercourse wdth the natives in that part of 
India in which it has fallen to your lot to reside? — Yes; I had free intercourse 
with theAi for a great many years. 

490. From your knowledge of their talents and capacity, have you any doubt 
that the natives might be generally, and very generally introduced into the civil 
administration of the affairs of that country ? — I have no doubt whatever upon 
the subject, that their introduction to office would be attended with great advantage 
to themselves and to the state. 

491. With a view to that object, does it appear to you that the education of the 
natives on a sufficiently extensive scale has yet been considered by the government 
of that country ? — I believe it has not. In the Madras territories, about six years 
ago, the subject was considered by Sir Thomas Munro, and it was determined 
that a certain number of schools should be established in each province, at the 
expense of the government ; that jdan has been partly acted upon ; if fully 
followed up, it would have, to a certain extent, furnished the means of giving 
a common education to the natives of India. 
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492. Could you state in detail what was Sir Thomas -Munro’s plan as regards 
the Madras territories ? — The outline of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan was, that there 
should be a native school established at every tehsildary, or subdivision of 
a province, and that the master should be paid partly by a stipend from the 
government, and partly by fees from the scholars ; that was the outline of 
the plan. 

493. You had to provide a school at Coimbatoor on Sir Thomas Munro’s plan i 
■ — 1 had. 

494. Were there any schools established in that province? — Under the plan 
I have detailed, two schools were established in two of the tehsildaries ; the 
province consists of 1 4. 

495. Was the system in progress when Sir Thomas Munro died ? — It had just 
began to be carried into effect when he died. 

496. Will you state what was the amount of the cost of each of the tAvo schools 
established ? — I tliink the stipends of the two schoolmasters might have amounted 
to about 150 rupees each a year, exclusive of what the scholars paid. 

497. Do yot think the expense of these two schools exceeded 400 rupees 
a year? — No; not more than that. 

498. And of that province Avhat is the revenue, and what is the population ? — 
The population of the whole province is about 850,000 souls, and the revenue 
nearly 27 lacs of rupees. 

499. Have the natives any schools of their own? — ^I'here i-s a schoolmaster 
and village schools in almost every village in India, but the education that they 
are enabled to give is of a very confined kind. 

500. In the schools established by our Government, is the English language 
taught ? — Not at all. 

501. Does it appear that there is any indi.sposition on the part of the natives to 
learn the English language, or otherwise ? — On the contrary, 1 should say they 
show a very marked partiality to the English language, and a great wish to 
learn it. 

502. Should you not consider, with a view to incorporate the natives more 
effectually in the administration of the affairs of their own country, that the 
gradual extension of the English language would be highly desirable? — 1 should 
think the spread of the English language a point of the highest importance, and no 
means should be left untried to accomplish it. 

503. What are the disadvantages under which the natives at present feel 
themselves to labour with respect to the British Government? — ^Their exclusion 
from all offices of trust and emolument, and from that position in the administration 
of the country, civil and military, w hich they occupied under their own princes. 

504. If the career of the whole civil administration were open to them, although 
Europeans entirely might not for a long period be dispensed with, is it your opinion 
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imcsX.tAmovi^ they would feel solicitous to perfect their edtrcadon, md acquire the English 
* tongue ?— -Unquestionably they would. 

*Mn ittHirm, Bsq. h®''® Stated in your last answer, that the natives are exclwied from all 

offices of trust and emolument ; it has been stated by other witnesses, among the 
aS FebrttMy rta** discussions that have taken place the last two Sessions of Parliament, that natives are 
in possession of incomes of 500 rupees a month, and arc judicial and revenue officers ; 
are you aware of any such fact, in the district in which you have resided ?— That 
is not the case at Madras or in Bengal ; I believe it to be conBned to Bombay. 

506. Are the Committee to understand, that the system varies at present in the 
various presidencies ? — ^Very much so indeed. In Bombay they are, under recent 
regulations, entrusted with much higher offices, and with much larger emoluments 
tlian they are at Madras ; and I believe there are offices at Madras higher paid, 
though very few in numbfir, held by natives, than are to be found in Bengal. 
Under the present regulations of the Madras government, the highest salary 
a native can attain to is 700 rupees a month, and that only after having served as 
the head native officer of a province for 20 years ; he must be an old man therefore 
before he gels possession of tiie office, and he must serve 20 years before he can 
attain the maximum allowance ; at this moment, I believe in the Madras territories 
there is not more than one native who really draws that allowance. 

507. Are you not aware of the multitude of the different nations occupying 
Hindostanee Proper, and the territories subject to the three presidencies? — 
I am. 


508. Is there not such difference between the natives of each territory respec- 
tively as may account for the impossibility of giving to some natives of some of 
those territories a power which they would apply to the case of the natives of 
other territories ; might not the government of the presidencies of Bengal find it 
more easy to find natives capable of administering the office than the presidency 
of Bombay ? — I believe it is nnivensally admitted, by those who are conversant 
with the natives, that they are throughout India qualified by talents, acquirements 
and industry, for all offices in the civil administration of the country ; there is not 
the same unanimity as to their moral fitness. I am not aware, under the Bengal 
government, that there is a greater range for selection than in tlic territories of uie 
other presidencies, except that the territories of Bengal are of greater extent. 

509. You have referred to the salary of 700 rupees per month, as tlic largest 
salary received by any native under tlie presidency of Madras, and you have 
stated generally, that the natives are no longer in possession of tliose offices to 
which they were exclusively appointed under tlieir native government: does not the 
system which the natives have always enjoyed under tlie British Government, 
compensate to them, in a very large degree, if not entirely for their loss of the 
exclusive possession of offices, to whicli, under the native government, they 
considered themselves entitled ? — I should say, that nothing can compensate them 
under such exclusion. 

510. Is there any instance, under the original government, of parties holding 
offices for as many years as many of those whom in your experience you have 
known so to hold them I should say for quite as many years. The tenure of 
office under the native governments was very precarious. Every functionary was 
liable to be dismissed at tlie mere pleasure of the ruling authority ; at the same 
time, it is but fair to say, that the natives under the British Government hold their 
offices by a tenure almost as uncertain. 

511. Is there not a moral certainty that persons holding offices under the British 
Government will continue to hold them, whether native or European, as long as 
their conduct shall appear to deserve it? — By no means. 

5 1 2. Can you give instances of natives having been recently dismissed from 
office of trust and profit under the British Government? — A multitude. 

513. Without cause alleged or proof? — Without proof certainly, not without 
cause alleged. 

514. Does that answer apply to the reduction of the establishment generally, or 
to the dismissal of individuals generally without cause ? — To the dismissal of indi- 
viduals without such cause. 

515. Do you know a single instance of a native being dismissed from employ- 
ment under the British Government, from any motive which you believe to have 
been corrupt ? — Not from any corrupt motive on the part of the Government. 

516. Or oil the part of the agent ? — Not from corrupt motives. 

51 7. Are you aware of instances of such removal and of such motives, namely, 
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of corruptixHi on the part of the native government? — ^No doubt, under the nt^ve 
government, they were dismissed frequently from the most corrupt motives. 

516. Has Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of education been j[}roceeded with since his 
death ? — His plan did not go beyond what 1 have stated, the establishment of 
a certain number of schools in the provinces; it was partly introduced into some of 
limse provinces, but it was by no means adequate to tlie wants of the natives. 

519. Would any difficulty, in your opinion, arise in the endowment of the schools 
at the principal town of each province in which the English language and tlie ele- 
ments of European science might be taught? — No difficulty whatever ; I should 
think that the establishment in the principal town of each province of a school of 
that description, and at the same time of schools in each of the subdivisions of the 
province, upon the plan proposed by Sir Thomas Munro, would be highly advan- 
tageous. 

520. And if in such schools prizes were given, such for instance as the public 
employment hereafter of those who obtained them, would not that, in your opinion, 
be an essential stimulus to the natives? — I think such a plan would operate most 
beneficially in every respect, and in every way. 

521. What is the present condition of the native Christians in India with regard 
to promotion ? — They are not, under the present regulation, eligible to any judicial 
office ; I am not aware of the existence of any restriction upon their employment 
in other departments. I had in my own office several Christians filling responsible 
offices ; one of them was a tehsildar, or native collector of a subdivision of the 
province. 

522. Are they not excluded from the offices which other natives are authorized 
to fill ? — In the judicial department entirely excluded. 

523. Can you state what is the cause of such exclusion ?— 1 am rather inclined 
to think it was from the want of distinctness in the wording of the regulations in the 
judicial department ; it was intended, 1 believe, to exclude from judicial offices 
Christians descended from Europeans, not, I think, native Christians born such, or 
becoming such by conversion. I employed Christians, in common with other 
natives, without any reference to their religion, and I found them amongst the most 
able and efficient on my eslahlishment. 

524. So that the nati\'es who are converted are in a worse situation than the 
other natives not converted r — Decidedly in a worse situation. 

525. Have the conversions to Christianity in any part of tlie Madras territories 
been numerous ? — In Tinnevelly they have lately been very numerous, embracing 
sometimes whole villages. 

526. Were the converts principally Hindoos or Mussulmans ? — Almost entirely 
Hindoos ; there is scarcely an instance on record of the conversion of a Mussulman. 

527. What order of people were they, of the most part higher or lower r — Almost 
entirely the agricultural class, the lower orders. 

528. Does the Christian convert, by either the Hindoo or the Mussulman law, 
forfeit his claim to hereditary property ? — I have beard it stated that under the 
present law he does forfeit his claim, that he is in fact considered to have lost 
caste. 

529. Do you consider that the existence of such a law has operated as a bar to 
the progress of conversion among the natives ?— I should think it had. 

530. Are you aware whether any attempts have been made by the British 
Government to introduce a modification of that law ? — It has been considered, 

I believe, a very delicate subject to meddle wdth ; but I rather think the attention 
of the local government has lately been drawn to the subject, with a view to intro- 
duce a modification. 

531. So as to give the Hindoo convert the privilege which the convert to tlie 
Mussulman religion would have enjoyed? — Yes. 

532. Can modifications be introduced into the Mussulman s criminal law at the 
instigation of our Government ? — Very considerable modification has of late years 
been introduced into the Maliomedan criminal law. 

533. Is it your opinion therefore that, by temperate means, it might be possible, 
sooner or lateV, to remove this bar to the advancement of conversion ? — I should 
imagine there would be no particular difficulty. 

534. In the Government procuring a declaratory regulation, allowing the Chris- 
tian convert to share any hereditary property as he would have done if he bad 
remained a Hindoo, is that not interfering in a most delicate question with the 
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MBCBitASBOUs, tiic country ? — I <lo not consider it to be a question which^affect8 the 

■ * religion of tile country. 

John flvifrrm, £aq. 535 * would the natives consider it?— Under the Mussulman government 

»8 f b S *0 Islaraism were always exempt from penal cons^uenoes; additional 

e niary i sa- p^vileges were indeed conferred upon such converts. In passing, therefore, a law 
declaring that a change of religion should not deprive a man of his hereditary rights, 
we should only follow the practice of our Mussulman predecessors. 

536. Does it not, nevertlieless, follow, that in order to maintain our right in 
India, we are bound in honour and good faith not to interfere with their religion in 
any way whatever r — Not to interfere with their religion ; but I do not consider that 
such a declaration would be an interference with their religion. It seems to be 
a disputed point, whether the conversion of a Hindoo to another religion does, by 
the iiindoo law, deprive him of his right to inherit ancestral property. So there 
were disputes as to the suttee being enjoined by the Shasters ; we have put a stop 
to the burning of widows, by law, and the sacrificing of infants, by law. I do not 
conceive that we are pledged to sanction the infliction of penalties upon such of 
our native subjects as may choose to embrace Christianity. 

537. Do you conceive that the British Government might pass a declaratory 
law, relieving the native converts to Christianity from such disabilities as those 
which now attach to them as such converts ?— Not in those express terras, but in 
general terms, that the courts of law should not determine that a man had forfeited 
his right to ancestral property because he had violated the laws of caste, as the 
■government of Lord Wellesley passed a law, declaring the sacrifice of the aged 
and infants to be murder, and as Lord William Bentinck has passed a law pro- 
hibiting suttees. 

538. I would ask you whether the practice of the suttees was or was not au- 
thorized by the Hindoo law ? — A variety of opinions were entertained upon the 
subject ; the preponderating opinion seemed to be that it was not ordained by the 
Shasters : in tlie same manner it is doubtful now whether, by the Hindoo law, a 
Hindoo becoming a Christian is liable to be disinherited ; and therefore 1 conceive 
it would be no violation of their religion if, in communication with the natives 
themselves, the British Government were to pass such a declaratory law. 

539. Does it not generally happen that the Hindoos who embrace the Christian 
religion do lose their possessions? — I believe wherever the point has been litigated, 
that has been the opinion of the judicial authorities ; but I cannot at the same 
time call to mind any particular instance of this. 

540. Does it happen that the description of persons of vvhom these converts 
consist, are not jiersons possessed of property r — Yes. 

541. Having stated that whole villages have been converted in the Tinnevelly 
country, does not that imply that some at least of them must have possessed pro- 
perty ?— Certainly, but if all the members of a community at once become converts, 
there is no room for litigation ; all these persons (however small it may he) have 
an interest in the land of tiie village in which they live. 

542. Have you observed whether the Christian converts have been afterwards 
treated by their fellow-countrymen with contempt or derision, or does there not 
exist any very strong feeling upon the subject ? — My opinion is, that there docs not 
exist any strong feeling on the subject. 

543. The Hindoos and the Mussulmans sit together very friendly, without 
reference to each other's religion ? — Without any reference whatever to religion, 
there is a feeling of perfect equality; they live in social habits. 

544. By sociability you do not mean those habits of intercourse winch are under- 
stood by the term in England ; you do not mean that the Hindoos will eat with 
the Mussulmans, or the Mussulmans with the Hindoos? — No, decidedly not. 

545. Is it your opinion that the existing Church establishment in the presidencies 
in India is adequate to its {)urpose ? — There was, I think, only one chaplain in all 
the southern provinces of Madras when I was there ; I should consider, therefore^ 
that the establishment was quite inadequate. In ray opinion there should be a 
chaplain at every station. I officiated as chaplain myself during the 15 years 1 was 
stationed at Coimbatoor. 

546. In the Madras presidency are there at present any Christian churches?— 
Yes, there arc churches I think at all the principal stations; there are several 
churches at Madras, there is one at Trichinopoly, one at Bangalore, one at 
Masulipatam, one at Arcoland one at Casamore. I think those are the principal. 

547 * 
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547^ Do y<Mi tbbk it would be desirabb to have a chaplain and a church at each 
of the provinces ? — D think it would be desirable for the community, and desirable 
aUp» »8 hr as the interests of the national church are concerned^ 

%48. Tell the Committee what you mean by provinces; in how many provinces 
is it divided ? — ^There are 20 provinces, or zillahs, in the Madras territory, 

549. Some as large as Yorkshire? — Yes, some of them. 

550. Have the churches been built with due regard to economy, or in an expend 
sive and costly style ? — ^The buildings in India are almost entirely conducted by 
agency, generally under the superintendence of tho^engineers ; if they were built by 
contract, they would be much more economical. 

551. Are you aware of any instance in w’hich great abuse has been found to 
exist as to the cost in the building of churches ? — I have no recollection of any such 
.abuse ; I remember that the Scotch church at Madras cost a much larger sum than 
the estimate. 

552. Is it your opinion that the superintending care of one bishop is amply 
sufficient to the extent of the establishment in India? — I should think decidedly not 
sufficient ; at the same time I conceive it to be of greater irajiortance to increase the 
number of chaplains before another bishop is appointed. Of two wants, the want 
■of chaplains is the greater. 

553. Are you not aware that a considerable increase has of late years been 
made to the clerical establishment in India ? — 1 am not aware of any increase on 
the Madras side. When I left India I recollect that there was only one chaplain 
in the southern provinces. 

554. Are you aware that the expense of the Church establishment has verv 
greatly increased of late? — I am not aware of any particular increase in that 
establishment; the territory has increased, and establishments of all kinds have 
increased. 

555. Are you aware that correspondence has taken place between the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gosjm;! in Foreign Parts, and also the Directors and 
Board of Commissioners upon the subject of two or three new bishops being 
appointed, and that there was every disposition on the part of the authorities to 
add to the existing number of one bishop W'hich was made, and that the means of 
paying the salary has alone prevented it ? — 1 have heard that such a correspondence 
has taken place. 

55G. You have stated that when you left India there was but one chaplain in the 
southern provinces of Madras ; please to state to the Committee the lineal extent 
of the district which you describe as the southern pi’ovince of Madras? — The 
superficial contents of the province of Coirnbatoor is about 8,500 miles, and 
I should think the other five of the southern provinces were nearly equal in extent 
to that, and 1 think you may take the population of the seven southern provinces 
at about five millions and a half. 

557. Do the chaplains employed in India go out from England, or are they 
appointed in the East Indies? — I believe they are all sent from England. 

558. There would be no difficulty in getting chaplains ? — I suppose there would 
be no difficulty at all. 

559. You have no native chaplains? — No. 

560. What are the obstacles vvhicli, in your opinion, stand in the way of a more 
unrestricted intercourse from England to India? — Provided the means are afforded 
to the natives of obtaining prompt redress for any injury that they may receive 
from a European, 1 am not aware of any objection to the free introduction of 
British skill and capital into India. 

561. At present a native, except to a very limited extent, is incapable of 
obtaining redress for injuries done to him by Europeans, otherwise than by 
proceedings at the presidencies ? — The jurisdiction of the justices of the peace in 
the province is limited to petty cases of assault, and to debts of a small amount, 
between natives and Europeans, and the punishment is limited to a fine of .500 
rupees ; that is the extent of their jurisdiction at this moment ; I am not aware 
that there are any powers of imprisonment. There is some indistinctness in the 
wording of the Act of Parliament, and in consequence doubts have arisen which 
of the two officers was to exercise the jurisdiction of the justice of the peace, 
the magistrate of the zillah, or the criminal judge of the zUlah. It was decided 
by the Madras government that the criminal judge alone should exercise tlie 
jurisdiction, which confined the chance the native had of obtaining redress for 
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injuries received from Europeans, inastnuch as he can now resort tmly to one 
magistrate, whereas if botli the magistrates and the criminaUjudge exercised the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace, he mi^ht take his choice, and either. . 

•562. is the criminal judge of the zillah a native or -an European ?— ‘An 
European. 

563. In what way might the English settler I>e rendered amenable in the pro- 
vincial courts equal with the native? — If it should be a sine qua }noB that English 
criminal law was to be administered in all cases where an Englishman nai^t 'be 
a party, it would be necessary to have a professional lawyer upon the bench ^ the 
provincial court ; I conceive that the provincial court, by some enlargement of its 
jurisdiction, might be made a competent tribunal to take cognizance and afford 
redress for injuries committed by Europeans upon the natives, and that would 
preclude the necessity of the natives seeking redress from the supreme courts of 
the presidency. 

564. Does it appear to you there exists in the minds of the natives aiw other 
indisposition to or jealousy of English settlers, than that which arises from the 
inequality of redress in case of injury done to them ? — No, on the contrary, I have 
always observed that Euglisliinen, w'liose pursuits in India are purely of a com- 
mercial nature, live in much more familiar habits w'ith the natives than men who 
are clothed with public authority, because it is the interest of all men who are 
engaged in such pursuits, to conciliate the natives as much a.s possible ; it is 
through the natives alone that they can expect to carry on their speculations with 
success. 

565. Have you observed any attempt on the part of English settlers to treat 
the natives, or their religion, with scorn or contempt? — No such instances have 
fallen within my observation ; many complaints have been made to me, as magis- 
trate, of injuries received from the public functionaries of the government, civil 
and military. 

566. Is it your opinion that the natural resources of India can be fully deve- 
loped without a free access to India by Englishmen of skill, science and capital r 
— I think the presence of such Englishmen in India would facilitate in a very 
material degree the full development of those resources. 

567. Do you think the mere agricultural cultivation of. the land could ever be 
a sufficient inducement to British subjects establishing themselves in India? — 
I should think decidedly not ; any attempt of Englishmen to emigrate t6 India, for 
the purpose of the cultivation of the soil, would inevitably fail, and bring ruin on 
the speculators. 

5f»8. If, therefore, a free access to India were permitted, is it your opinion that 
the result would be that a greater extent of persons possessing more or less capJital 
would go to India, with a view to commercial speculations ?~ T think gene- 
rally that would be the case ; persons of a different character might in the first 
instance go out, but I should suppose that one or two attempts of tliat kind would 
be sufficient to deter others from following their example. The extreme difficulty 
of persons of that kind going to such a distance as India, and the expense attend- 
ing the voyage, is almost a sufficient bar to any but persons of some capital 
proceeding to India. 

569. Is there not evidence as to the part of the country of which you have 
been speaking, of the existence of sources as yet unexplored ? — Tliere are very few 
sources of industry in India that are not in some degree explored by the natives, 
but I consider there is a wide field for their further development by Englishmen of 
skill and capital. 

570. You slate that some of those sources have been partly explored by the 
natives ; are you aware of any great public works that have been established in 
any part of India since the British power obtained there ? — Almost all the great 
works of India are works constructed under tlie native government, by the govern- 
ment itself, not as in this country by joint-stock capital. In the province with 
which I am most conversant, I think there is a very wide field for new works, and 
for improvement of works which were commenced under the native government. 
I allude particularly to canals of irrigation, and for intental navigation, the creation 
of which would most materially improve the public revenue ana the commerce of 
the country. 

571. As the law now stands, was not every individual embarked in commercial 
^nsactions in India liable to deportation upon alleged charges, without trial ?— 

I believe 
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I believe tiw gpverniuent have the power of sending any man out of the countJ^* 
without trial. 

5-73. Do you consider such a power essential to- the good government of timt 
oouhtiy ? — ^The exercise of such a power is generally attended with the absolute 
ruin of the individual, and therefore, although I am not prepared to say decidedly 
that the government should not possess such a power, that is, I am not prepared to 
aay^ that the power should not reside somewhere, yet I think it should only be 
eWreised in the most flagrant cases, and where the safety of the state was endangered 
by the actual residence of the individual in India. 

573. Must not the existence of such a power, so unqualified, act to some extent 
as a discouragement to persons embarking their capital in a country so circum- 
gtanced F — It must certainly operate as a discouragement ; but if Europeans are 
well acquainted before they embark for India, that a power of this kind is vested in 
the government, tliey can have no just cause of complaint, if it should afterwards 
be put in exercise. 1 think at the same time, it may be practicable to devise some 
means of giving Europeans a regular trial, before that power is exercised against; 
them ; tliat it should be only exercised, in short, under the sentence of a competent 
court. 
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574. Can you imagine any case, except it be the one you have described, of 
imminent danger to the state, in which it might not be sufficient to suspend the 
individual in some way or other, until the accusation and the defence could be 
remitted home ? — Suspension presupposes the filling of some office ; he might bo 
remitted to a particular station in the provinces, or he might be placed under some 
surveillance, until a reference could be made on the subject, to the authorities at 
home ; but I should tliink the least objectionable mode would be to give him 
a regular trial upon tlie spot, and that if it should appear that l)e had been guilty 
of any act at variance witii liis duties as a good subject, that then the sentence 
might be carried into effect against him. 

575. Do you wish to be understood as saying, that when these cases have 
occured, no previous inquiry iuto tlie misconduct of the party has taken place ? — 
There must, I suppose, have been some previous inquiry, but how far such inquiry 
may have been cw parte or otherwise, I am not prepared to say. 

570. Arc you able to inform the Committee how many instances have occurred 
in the last 30 years, of the deportation of any individual from India ? — They are 
very rare indeed, I do not tliink there have been above half a dozen instances for 
the last 30 years. 

577. I lave there been as many as half a dozen? — I imagine not so many, Ido 
not recollect above three or four for the last 30 years. 

578. I think you have stated that the resort of Europeans to the East Indies, 
possessing skill, science and capital, ought to be encouraged ?•— Y es. 

579. Arc you not aware there is not only no impediment but every encourage- 
ment given to persons so qualified, to go to India? — I believe they are now obliged 
to get a licence ; I am not aw'arc of any other restriction. 

580. Are you aware that the resort of persons of that character has been greatly 
increased of late years ? — Very greatly. 

581. Have facilities to their going to India been offered? — I believe that the 
facility has been greatly increased of late years, 

582. Are you aware in various instances that the refusal to permit individuals to 
proceed to India, on the part of the Court of Directors, has been superseded by the 
direction of the Board of Commissioners for India ? — I have seen instances of that 
kind mentioned in the public papers, where the Board of Commissioners have 
interfered, and Iiave compelled the issue of the licence. 

583. Are you aware what is the practice when a person wishes to go to India? — 
I imagine he applies for permission to the Court of Directors, and if they refuse 
permission he can apply to the Board of Commissioners, and they have the power* 
of ordering that permission to be granted. 

584. Are you aware of the number of instances in which the Board of Commis- 
sionershave taken a different view to the Court of Directors? — I have no means of 
knowing the exact number, but it must be matter of record. 

585. You have observed, tliat in order to render succour to the native against 
ill-treatment by an European, that means of prompt redress should be afforded to 
him, and that prompt redress could only be had by European judges being 
appointed to every zillah court?— I think I stated, in answer to that question, that 
if it was considered a sine qua non that English law should be administered to the 
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608. As offences might be committed by persons not mixing in what by the last 

Joha Sullivan, Eiq. answer might api^ar to the witness to be society, would that feeling, resulting from 
i8- a. temper and disposition of a jury of European inhabitants, be so great as by the 
3 « ruary 3 . answer he seemed inclined to impute ? — It was not my intention to state that 

the jury would, on any occasion, be composed exclusively of public officers, but that 
the majority would probably be men whose minds, from habit and from interest 
also, are prone towards the support of the government. 

609. Have you had any experience sufficient to enable you to state whether in 
any trials in which the interests of the government might be involved, the servants 
of the Company were, as such, challenged by the other party ? — I can recollect 
several trials which took place more than ao years ago, in which a jury was com- 
posed of European inhabitants of Madras not in the service ; a new trial was moved 
for, and a special jury impannelled, consisting chiefly of Company’s servants ; not 
one of these individuals was, I believe, challenged by the parties who were inte- 
rested in the trial. 

610. I presume there arc many individuals of a class competent to serve as 
a jury on such trial who do not move in what you call the society of the presiden- 
cies? — Yes, at the presidencies there area considerable number of that rank of 
life ; but in the provinces of Madras, and in Bombay, the numbers arc small ; in 
some of the provinces of Bengal they are more numerous. 

611. In whom resides at present the power of making laws for the local govern- 
ment of India ? — Under the present system the power is not, I imagine, very exactly 
defined; nominally the Governor General in Council for the territories under the 
Bengal presidency, the Governor in Council for the territories of the Madras jiresi- 
dency, and the Governor in Council for the territories of tlie Bombay presidency, 
have the power of making regulations, which are binding upon all the native inha- 
bitants of India; but if such regulations affect persons living within the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, the registry of such regulations by the Supreme Court is an 
indispensable preliminary to their validity ; and it has occurred that the Supreme 
Court has refused to make that registry, as in the case of the press regulation of 
Bombay, and therefore the regulation within those limits has no force. 

612. The regulations affecting only individuals who are without the limits of the 
presidencies, require no registration ? — They require no registration, provided they 
do not affect persons subject to the jurisdiction of the court; but persons living 
1,000 miles from the court may be made, and have been made, liable to that 
jurisdiction, by the construction put upon the Acts of Parliament by the judicial 
authorities ; so that, in point of fact, the power, not of making laws, but of giving 
the regulations passed by the local governments tlie force of law, resides in the 
Supreme Court ; and this power may be exercised by the court, to the great prejudice 
of the government itself. 

613. The power therefore of making or enforcing laws for the government of 
the whole native population of India rests in four individuals, subject to the consent 
of the Supreme Court, to register or not to register tlieir decree ?— Precisely so. 

614. By whom are those four individuals appointed? — The Governor General 
and the Governors arc appointed by the Court of Directors, with the consent of 
the Crown, signified by his sign manual. The Members of the Council are 
appointed by the Court of Directors. 

61 5. Does any mode appear to you by which it might be possible to effect any 
improvement of the constitution of so im[)ortant a body as this legislative council? 

App. V. Report of — I have lately had an opportunity of reading a correspondence between the 
1831. Supreme Government of Bengal and the Judges of the Supreme Court, relative to 

the formation of a legislative council, and in that correspondence I find a plan 
proposed by the Judges, that over the largest portion of the British territories in 
India, the whole powers, executive, judicial, and legislative, should be vested in the 
Governor General in Council. It ha.s always been my opinion, that unle.ss such 
plenary powers were vested in some one authority, that our power in India would 
never rest upon a stable foundation : I formed that opinion from the frequent 
contests that have occurred between the King’s courts and the Company’s govern- 
ments on the one hand, and between the supreme government and the subordinate 
governments on the other ; and it appears to me that the only preventive for those 
disputes is to make one dominant authority. . I should conceive, therefore, that 
the plan which the Judges have suggested, and which appears to be, to a certain 
extent, concurred in by the Governor General, might, under modifications, be made 
to answer the objects which these authorities have in view. Part of the proposal 

of 
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of the Judges is, to admit the Judges of the Supreme Courts to participate with the 

Governor General in Council, as a legislative council, over a certain portion of Suilnm, Etq. 

territory, leaving the remainder, and the largest portion, under the exclusive authority 38 February 1834. 

of the Governor General in Council : that proposition has been objected to by the 

Governor General, upon grounds that appear to be irresistible. I should think that 

a legislative council, composed of the Governor General and Council, with the 

ministerial officers, secretaries, and heads of departments, attached to him, and with 

such an admixture of professional lawyers of reputation as w’ould enable that 

tribunal to execute judicial as well as legislative functions, would be the best organ 

that could be constituted for the government of our empire in the East. 1 am the 

more inclined to express this opinion, because it is frankly avowed in the letters of 

the Judges, that there is in fact no limit whatever to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 

Court, so that by degrees that court is, 1 conceive, likely to sit in judgment upon aU 

the acts of the executive government. Another part of the plan of the Judges is, 

that convenient divisions should be made of the whole territory, and that, for each 

portion of those territories, a tribunal should be created, which should exercise 

a large portion of the civil administration of the country, and exercise judicial 

functions, civil and criminal, equal to those which are now exercised by the King’s 

courts, and the Company’s supreme courts or the sudder adawlut, at each 

presidency : I conceive that such a plan, if well arranged, would operate most 

beneficially, inasmuch as it would provide an adequate and convenient tribunal for 

the administration of justice to persons of all descriptions ; and, at the same time, 

give the government an effectual control over the whole provincial administration, 

and prevent the recurrence of those abuses which have frequently occui’red in that 

administration, and of which the government have had no knowledge, until their 

attention has been aw’akencd by tumults and insurrectionary movements amongst 

tlie people, as in the recent instances of Mysore, Malabar, and Canara : of the 

real cause of such disturbances the government are at present ignorant, and 

have been obliged to depute local commissioners to investigate the same. Under 

a controlling authority on the spot, such cases would not 1 imagine occur. 

616. Whatever administrative powers might be delegated to the tribunals to 
which you allude in the subordinate presidencies, or whatever those divisions might 
be, am I to understand that you propose to concentrate the pow’er of legislation in 
the council at Calcutta ? — In a sujireme council or authority, of which the Governor 
General and the present council should be component parts. 

617. You have stated some suggestions were made by the Judges and other autho- 
rities in India, with respect to the constitution of such council ; does any other 
mode occur to yourself as a means of establishing a different legislative assembly ? 

— I think, under present circumstances, that the best composition for a council 
would be the Governor General as president, the Ciiief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature as vice-president, the members of the present Council, and one 
or perhaps more of the present Judges of the Supreme Court, with the ministerial 
officers of the government, and two or three native gentlemen of rank and cha- 
racter. 

618. In the necessary absence of anything like a constituent body in India, 
might it not be desirable that the civil servants of the Company at the subordi- 
nate presidencies should themselves nominate or delegate one of their own body 
to sit in the council at the legislative assembly at Calcutta? — That presupposes an 
entire change in the constitution of the government ; at present the civil servants 
of the Company are all official persons, and so connected with the government, 
that I should think it was hardly consistent with the situation they hold to form 
them into a regular constituency ; I have, however, not at all considered the 
subject, and would tlierefore beg to be understood as speaking with great 
diffidence. 

619. Alluding to the heads of departments at the several presidencies, do you 
conceive any advantage might result from the civil functionaries of this description, 
delegating one of their own bodies to the legislative council ? — 1 think under pre- 
sent circumstances it would be better to leave the power of selection with the 
authorities in this country, or with the Governor General on the spot, making 
provision at the same time for that altered state of society which will gradually 
arise out of the congregation of a greater number of Europeans at Calcutta, and at 
the different presidencies ; I should think it expedient then that persons not in any 
way connected with the government should have a seat in the legislative council ; 
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and in the draft of the bill drawn out by the Judges, it is proposed to admit 
persons who are not servants of the Company. 

620. With a view to uniformity of action in the government of India, would 
it, in your opinion, be desirable that, in lieu of the separate jurisdiction of the 
present government of the subordinate presidencies, lieutenant-governors should be 
appointed, all under the control of, and communicating directly with, the Governor 
General of India ?— Plans of that kind have been broached by some very eminent 
men ; I conceive that there is no mode of administration that would, upon the 
whole, be so efficient and economical. 

621. In addition to other advantages arising from this system, would it, in your 
opinion, tend to abridge the immense volume of correspondence with the highest 
authorities, relating to matters of comparatively an insignificant importance? — 
I have no doubt it would have that tendency in a very marked manner ; supposing 
India to be divided, in the manner suggested by the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
into convenient circuits, and an authority placed at the head of each circuit, charged 
with the civil and political government of that division, such agents would alone 
hold direct correspondence with the Governor General, instead of a great multitude 
of agents, through whom the correspondence is now conducted ; and if duplicates 
of the reports prepared for the Governor Genei al were transmitted to the authori- 
ties in this country, all the information connected with the affairs of that division 
of the territory would be compressed into a comparatively small compass. 

622. You contcm|)latc, then, the detaching the Governor General from the 
local charge of Bengal? — Tlmt was part of the plan of Sir John Malcolm, which 
I confess appears to me to be full of advantages, for it would leave the Governor 
General at liberty to superintend and control all the departments of the state. 

C23. Is it your opinion that the power not being at present sufficiently defined 
betw’cen the King’s courts and the government is a source of great evil and great 
danger to the government ? — Referring to the recent disputes between the Supreme 
Court of Bombay and the Government of that presidency, I conceive that the 
continuance of such a divided authority must always menace great evil to the 
government, and injury also to the Supreme Court, because, in a struggle betw’een 
the two authorities, the government may feel itself compelled to adopt measures 
which cannot fail to degrade the court in the eyes of the community. 


Veneris, 2 * die Martii, 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chaik. 


Holt Mackenzie, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

624. IN what capacities have you served in the East Indies ?- On leaving the 
College of Fort William, I was first appointed an Assistant in the Sudder Dewanny 
and Wizamut Adawlut, and afterw'ards became Reporter of Civil and Criminal 
Divisions, and then Deputy Registrar and Translator of the Regulations into the 
Persian and Bengalese languages. In 1816 I was removed to the office of Secre- 
tary to Government in the Territorial department, which I held until I left India in 
December 1 830. For about 20 months I was employed in the interior, partly 
as Secretary to the Governor General, and partly as a supernumerary member of 
the Revenue Board. And whilst holding the office of Secretary to Government, 
I belonged to various committees, being for a considerable time a member of the 
College Council and of the Committee of Public ln.structiou. 

625. You were at the College at Hayleybury before you proceeded to India? — 
Not at Hayleybury; the college was then at Hertford, 

f)2fi. Has this institution appeared to you beneficial in improving the qualih- 
cations of the civil servants ; and if so, in what manner and to what degree — 
I believe that it has been beneficial. It had very able men attached to it, and 
therefore it was a very good school. It operated to delay the time when the young 
civilians left their native country, by about two years ; and the rules prescribed at 
its institution went in some degree directly to raise the standard of qualification, 
® but 
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but not to any great extent. On the whole, though the College has, I think, been 
useful, and I consider the recognition, which such an institution implied, of the 
necessity of requiring from the civil servants of the Company some qualification 
for office, yet I conceive that the same object might have been easily attained 
without it. 

627. Should you say that the advantages derived from it were equivalent to the 
expense of the institution itself? — I think not, because I conceive the same advan- 
tages could have been attained witiiout the expense. It would be difficult otherwise 
to weigh the one against the other. 

628. Is it your opinion that this institution might be dispensed wdth without any 
serious public detriment r — I think without any public detriment. 

629. In the event of its abolition, would you suggest that any and what new' 
rules relative to the age and qualification of civil servants should be adopted? — 
I think the plan lately acted upon by Parliament might be generally applied ; 1 mean 
that under w hich they allowed certain civilians to go out w'ithoiit entering the College. 
At the same time I think the civil service is such, that a higher standard of quali- 
cation than has yet been required, ought to be made a condition of appointment. 
I have no doubt that in England any standard of qualification that can well be 
desired, may be obtained without having a special institution for the purpose of 
communicating it ■, and it strikes me as being unreasonable for Government to go to 
any expense in furnishing the necessary qualifications, when it has so good a service 
to offer as the rew'ard of their attainment. 

630. Will you state what you intend to convey by the expression higher quali- 
fication, and itj what respect you propose the qualification should be raised ? — 
I should think that from all the gentlemen u[)pointed to the civil service there should 
be required a much more extensive acquisition than they now generally make, in 
every branch of European knowledge which the College professes to teach, espe- 
cially on subjects connected with the science of government ; and that the success- 
ful candidates might be equal to the best men that the College sends out. 

63 *• In regard to age, what alteration would you suggest? — I think it would be 
an advantage if they were not to go out to India till they were 22. 

632. At present the young men sent from the college at Hertford are of necessity 
entered at the college at Calcutta on tlieir arrival in India? — Yes, that has hitherto 
been the plan ; but it applies of course only to the Bengal service. 

633. Has it been found generally, that on their entry into the college at Calcutta, 
they har e made any such proficiency in oriental languages as to qualify them for 
public business in India ? — There have been some instances of very considerable 
proficiency, but in general their acquisition of the languages has not been such as to 
enable them to enter immediately on public service. 

634. What is the general nature of their studies on their entrance into the Col- 
lege at Calcutta? — Their prescribed studies are confined exclusively to the acqui- 
sition of two oriental languages. The condition of entering on the active duties of 
the service is such a knowledge of two of the oriental languages as, in the opinion 
of the examiner, may enable them to transact public business. 

G35. And during the period of their acquiring these languages in Calcutta they 
are maintained by a public allowance ? — Yes, they receive in Calcutta 300 rupees 
a month, and a house. 

636. Should you say that the in-stitution of the College at Calcutta has been pub- 
licly useful, and if so, to what degree? — I think it has been useful chiefly in pro- 
viding books, by which the acquisition of the native languages has been greatly 
facilitated. But that object having been accomplished, I think, on the whole, it is 
disadvantageous to, the public service, instead of advantageous. 

637. Is there any corresponding institutions at Madras or Bombay r— At Madras 
there is a collegiate institution, but it docs not, I believe, precisely correspond 
with the College at Calcutta, as that college stood a short time ago. There never 
were European professors at Madras : there were professors at Calcutta until 
very recently, but the office has now been abolished. At Calcutta there are a paid 
secretary to the college council, and paid examiners : I believe at Madras the 
secretary and examiners are gentlemen in the Company’s civil service, who receive 
no pay. I believe the young men at Madras did not live in any particular build- 
ing, but F cannot speak positively to that : in Calcutta, they generally resided 
in what are called the Writers’ Buildings, under the general control of the secretaiy 
to the college council. At Bombay there never has been any college for the civil 
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servants ; but the examiners were paid officers, in which respect, however, a change 
was proposed when I left India. 

638. Are you aware what was the ground of the abolition of professorships in 
the College at Calcutta ? — Cliiefly because the advantage derived from them did 
not appear equivalent to the expense. 

639. The systems at Calcutta and Madras not being the same, are you aware 
whether any different result was produced in the education of the young men at the 
two different establishments ? — I am not sufficiently acquainted with Madras to say 
what the result was there, 

()40. Wliat has been the plan pursued at Bombay? — At Bombay, I believe, 
the Government make no provision I'or instruction in the languages, except requiring 
the knowledge as a condition of promotion in the service. 

641. There being no such institution at Bombay, should you say that either at 
Calcutta or Madras any sufierior advantage over Bombay was felt from the exist- 
ence of those establishments? — 1 should think no sufficient advantage to justify 
any material expense ; of course some facility must have been afforded by the assist- 
ance of English gentlctnen in aid of the native teachers. 

642. Was it not found at Calcutta that the civil servants were very generally 
involved in debt r — A great number were. 

643. To what cause do you attribute that? — Perhaps the main cause was the 
facility of their getting money ; and as they were very young men, they could not well 
be expected to be very prudent. Their being allowed to remain at Calcutta, though 
idle, was a cause of the debt being aggravated, the capital ati'ording more facility 
and greater temptation to expense than remoter districts. 

644. Did not tlie facility of obtaining money arise very materially from the cer- 
tain prospects which it was su[)posed tliat all young men arriving as writers there 
must have of civil promotion ? — I should imagine so, certainly. 

645. Is there any course of study specially applicable to India, except the study 
of the languages ? — 1 am not aware of anything else. Formerly, I may remark, 
there was, I believe, no institution in England in which lectures were given in the 
science of political economy ; and law, and history, and the science of government 
were not, I apprehend, much attended to in the general course of education. Still 
less was it usual to direct the attention of young men to the information necessary 
to a knowledge of India and its inhabitants. But nevertheless 1 see no cause to 
conclude that, if there were no college for civil servants, all that they ought to 
acquire might not be got elsewhere. 

646. Do you not think that as much knowledge might be acquired in India of 
tlie native languages in about six months as during the whole time they are at 
Hertford ? — Generally I do not think it desirable that gentlemen destined for India 
should attend much to its languages in England ; they can acquire them with so 
much greater facility in the country when living among the people. 

647. Do you not think that the best course of education for a young man in 
India is that which would in England qualify him to fill any high public office as a 
statesman ? — Yes ; at the same time I should think that the study of Sanscrit 
if that language can be acquired without sacrificing the more important object of 
acquiring European knowledge, would be useful, as it opens almost the whole of the 
Hindoo dialects (jf India. 

648. You would give the students some instruction in languages in England ? — 
1 should like them to study the Sanscrit, though 1 consider the question of lan- 
guages to be one of inferior importance, in so far as the education in England is 
concerned. 

649. The best education for an English gentleman would be the best for the 
Company's service ? — With the difference that arises out of the necessity of learn- 
ing languages, of which the acquisition would be a mere matter of curiosity in an 
English gentleman, 

650. Does it appear to you that their early distribution through the several pro- 
vinces and chief places in India after their arrival, would enable tljem more speedily 
and more effectually to acquire the several languages of the country than their 
being confined together in the expensive city of (.Calcutta ? — I think it would be 
decidedly an improvement to send them to stations selected chiefly with reference 
to the character of the individual officers employed there. I do not think there 
would be any difficulty in making such a selection, and getting the local officers at 
many of the stations to exercise (as friends, not at masters) all tliat general super- 
vision 
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vision over the young men which would be required. By such a plan their studies 
would be as much facilitated, and their good conduct better ensured than could 
be done by a collegiate institution in Calcutta. 

651. In Calcutta I presume they can make little or no proficiency in acquiring 
any of the different vernacular languages of the country ? — There is no want of 
facilities if they choose to make use of them. In general I think they do not 
acquire much readiness in conversation, though there have been some who have 
done so. It depends a good deal on their mode of life. The mass of the popu- 
lation of the town speak Bengalese, and many, with almost all our servants, con- 
verse with us in Hindostanee. 

6,52. Does it appear to you that the present plan of nominating tliose who are 
to become the future civil servants of the Company in the East, is calculated to 
secure the qualifications necessary for the discharge of the important functions they 
are to be called to ? — 'I'he plan of nomination goes only to secure qualifications a 
little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of the same rank; and as 
every office held by a civilian, at least every office that ought to be filled by gen- 
tlemen deputed to India, is one of importance, I conceive that any plan which 
gives India only such an average of talent, must be considered to be defective. It 
has certainly produced men of much talent, and the highest class of offices may 
be probably well filled, there being few ; but looking to the great mass of offices, 
which are also very highly important to the wcll-l>eing of the people, since every 
judge and every collector exercises an important influence on their comfort, I think 
the system has not been such as to send out to India a body of men fit to exer- 
cise, as it is desirable they should be exercised, the functions that belong to the 
civil service. 

653. Under the existing system is not the patronage exercised in this respect 
by the individual Directors considered to be their private patronage, their re- 
muneration for whatever trouble tl»e duties of their situation may have imposed 
upon them, and is subject to no public responsibility ? — As far as I know, the 
case is so. 

654. I'hat being so, must it not necessarily happen that their seleclions are 
very much influenced by those private feelings of affeciiou and connection which 
are common to all mankind ? — It certainly is so ; and the appointments, I imagine, 
have always been avowedly made under the influence of such motives. 

f)55. How- then can you be disposed to say that such a system would be likely 
to ensure a qualification little better than the ordinary average of gentlemen of the 
same rank ? — My notion is, that the chance of success in India, the prospect at 
least of rising to the highest offices there, depending much on the qualifications of 
the individual, the value of an appointment to a man of talent is much higher 
than to an inferior man. The consequence, I conceive, must be a desire on the 
part of those who distribute the patronage, to seek among persons standing to 
them in the same relation, those who are likely to make the best use of the ap- 
|)ointments they give j and that they will con.sequently, among any considerable 
number of individuals in whose prospects they have the same interest, select tlie 
most talented. Something should be allowed for the qualifications required as a 
condition of appointment ; but to that I should not attach much importance. I 
believe, however, that there has been, independently of other considerations, 
a general desire on the part of the Directors to send men wtio would do them 
honour ; and that motive, though I do not imagine it can operate to prevent pre- 
dominance of private feeling, I have no doubt gives a salutary direction to the 
force of private feeling. 

65G. Would there not be advantageous results, at least in an equal degree, from 
any system that might be devised of appointing to the situation through the means 
of public competition ? — I should think that by competition a much higher average 
qualification might be obtained. 

657. However distinguished we know many of the civil servants of the Com- 
pany to have been in their career in India, should you say that, for the general 
mass of offices to be supplied, there was a sufficient room for a selection in India 
on the part of those in whom the appointment rests in England ? — I think not. 

I think we have many judges and collectors inferior to what would be if there was a 
fuller scope of selection in India, or competition for entering the service in England. 

6.58. Does it appear to you necessary to provide civil servants from home to fill 
all the offices now held by that class of functionaries, or could you suggest any 
limitation ? — I think too many civilians have been employed in India, and that it 
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would be extremely desirable to substitute in many cases the agency of natives for 

Holt Mackenzie, Europeans, subject to European control. 

659. So long as the remuneration of those who discharge the duties now exer- 
2 March 1832. cised by the Directors of the East India Company, consists in this patronage, must 

not there be a tendency to counteract any plan that goes to devolve these functions 
upon natives ? — I think the Directors must be more than men if they consider 
without prejudice any plan that goes to deprive them of so valuable a patronage. 

660. What check at present exists for regulating the supply of writers to the 
demand ; is it altogether at the discretion of the Directors themselves? — I believe 
it depends on the application of the Indian government ; whether that rule has 
been practically applied, I cannot say. 

661. Do you happen to know whether there are at this period a great number 
of civil servants unemployed at the several presidencies, and whether, notwith- 
standing that circumstance, new appointments have been made this year? — I be- 
lieve there arc supernumerary .servants in India, and I have heard generally that new 
appointments have been recently made in England. 

662. You stated that a certain number of civil servants were unemployed ; do 
you know what proportion the number of servants so unemplOTed bear to the 
whole number of servants on the general establishment of the Company ? — I do 
not remember the precise number. 

663. Do you know whether such non-employment of the servants of the 
Company at the several presidencies arises from a redaction of the establishment, 
or from any misconduct on the part of individuals, or from their unfitness for 
active duty ? — I believe it arises almost entirely from a reduction of offices, but 
partly from too many having been sent out. 

664. In a country all the superior offices of which are filled by Europeans, 
whose number cannot, if deficient, be reinforced and supplied in a less interval of 
time than a year, is it not desirable that there should be a fund of Europeans occa- 
sionally unemployed, in the respective presidencies, whose services may be applicable 
on such occasional emergencies ? — I think not. There are in most offices assistants 
who can be removed temporarily into a higher office, without any serious incon- 
venience ; and I consider it to be extremely unadvisable, both on the score of 
expense, and on the score of individual happiness, that English gentlemen should 
be kept in India not actively employed. To have any number out of employ is 
a great evil. 

665. You staled that you believed the supply from England to be regulated by 
the demand made by the local government ; are you aware that at different periods 
the respective governments have transmitted formal representations requiring more 
and more servants in the military or civil employment to be sent out; as, for 
instance, on the settlement of the Mabratta war ? — I have no doubt they have fre- 
quently stated the want of servants. 

666. And that, in consequence, the patronage of Directors of the East India 
Company was either enlarged or diminished, according to such local demand ? — I 
presume that has been the case to a considerable extent, though, as I said before, 
I spoke rather of the rule than of its practical operation. No very strict rule has, 
I imagine, been observed, though certainly, in general, the extent of the patronage 
of the Directors, in respect to the civil service, has chiefly depended on the represen- 
tation of the local government as to the necessity or otherwise of appointing writers. 

667. You said the patronage of the Directors is exercised without any public 
responsibility ; are you aware of any greater responsibility attaching to the Directors 
in their nomination of young men to the public service in India, than attaches to 
the King’s Government at home in their employment, either of officers in the civil 
service at home, or in the diplomatic service abroad, or in the army or navy of 
England ? — No ; I should imagine the King’s Ministers, in introducing young men 
to office, exercise their patronage very much in the same way as the Directors. 

668. Are you aware that in the selection of servants for the East India Com- 
pany, the Directors are bound to select such individuals as may have shown them- 
selves duly qualified, according to certain tests prescribed by Act of Parliament ? 
— 1 am aware of certain tests being required, but I do not consider those tests to 
operate at all to secure the necessary talent. 

669. The question is whether they do not interpose a difficulty in the exercise 
of the patronage of the East India Company, which difficulty is not interposed 
in the case of the patronage of the Crown ?— -1 do not think that they have practi- 
cally operated to interpose any material difficulty. 

670. In 
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670. In point of fact, does public opinion in any way operate in the appoint- 
ment of the young men to these situations, or are even the names of the young 
men sent out to India known to the public of this country ? — I imagine not. 

671. Arc not the establishments, civil and military, at home, matters of notoriety 
exactly as large or as limited as those establishments in the East India Company ? 
— I am not quite sure that I understand that question. 

672. The question refers to the first introduction of young men to the civil ser- 
vice of the Crown in England, and the civil service of the East India Company in 
India. The appointments of clerks in public offices in England are not notified to 
the public at any time in any official manner ; it is understood they are communi- 
cated to the public indirectly by the works of private individuals in the annual 
calendars ; is any greater or less notoriety given to the appointment of young men 
to the civil .service of India, on their first being sent out? — No ; I believe the two 
classes stand in that respect alike. 

673. Are the clerks in the public offices in England the body of persons from 
whom functionaries, discharging the highest political, financial, diplomatic, and other 
civil functions in the State, can alone be selected? — I believe not; but I really 
cannot speak to the point, excepting very generally. 

674. Might not a selection made by competition, while it raised the standard of 
talent, lower the standard of birth ; and would you not be likely to get persons 
whom the Company would not approve of? — I should not be apprehensive of that 
consequence ; but the point is deserving of attention. 

675. Would it not be extremely difficult, in the present tendency of public 
feeling, to impose restrictions on the question of birth ? — Certainly, if the plan were 
otherwise one of perfectly open competition. 

67(5. Are the supernumerary civil servants out of employment in receipt of 
allowances from the Company in India ? — They all get what is culled the allowance 
of civil servants out of employ. 

677. Practically, what security against incapacity does the present system afford ; 
though a man is a very incapable servant, from his having been nominated a writer, 
does he not as a matter of course get into tl)e receipt of public pay ? — There are 
one or two cases in which writers have been lately sent home, chiefly on account of 
idleness ; and there is now a rule established in Hengal, that if they do not acquire 
a competent knowledge of the languages within two years, they will be sent to 
England. If they attain the qualification in respect to language, I do not think 
there is any other incapacity that w ould practically keep them out of office. 

678. Do you happen to know, tliat prior to this rule there were in.stances of indi- 
viduals remaining four, five and six years at the charge of the Company in India, 
without being able to attain the modicum of qualification in language which is 
required ?~ There were instances of their remaining several years, but 1 do not 
remember the number. 

679. Do you consider the patronage exercised in India by the local government 
as very superior in its amount and importance to the patronage at present exer- 
cised by the Directors of the East India Company in the appointment of young 
men to the situation of writers ? — I am not prepared to weigh the one against the 
other ; they arc both very important ; but if the question were confined to the 
civil service, my experience would lead me to say, that the Governor General’s 
patronage is of small value, scarcely equivalent to the annoyance of having to 
decide on contending claims. 

680. Take the patronage generally.^ — Still I cannot weigh the one against the 
other. 

681. Does not the patronage exercised in India itself, form a very large portion 
of the general patronage of India? — It is certainly very considerable. 

682. Would not the introduction of a system of ap|)ointment to the situation of 
writers by public competition tend very much to abridge the amount of home 
patronage? — Certainly. Indeed, as I understand the plan, I should suppose it to 
exclude from patronage all offices appointed by competition, if the competition is to 
be perfectly free. 

683. You have stated also that the introduction of a system of appointment of 
natives to situations in India would tend also to abridge the necessity of so large an 
amount of home patronage ? — Yes. 

684. In these two events, would it, in your opinion, be a matter of necessity 
that a body should be instituted for the sole purpose of exercising whatever amount 
of home patronage might still remain ? — No ; 1 should think the home patronage 
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might be so limited as to render it quite unnecessary to have a body specially 
appointed for its distribution ; it of course must rest somewhere. 

C85. In the event of the amount of patronage being thus limited, and it being 
necessary to place that amount in the hands of some persons in England, con- 
sidering the nature of the whole case, with regard to the interest of India as well as 
with regard to the interest of the public in England, what w'ould you conceive to 
be the best scheme to adopt under such circumstances ? — I confess my impression 
is, that if the government of England and its colonies be administered on principles 
of strict economy, it will, as far as concerns the immediate interests of this country, 
be rather a desirable thing to give the King’s Government the home patronage of 
India ; for I should rather apprehend, that with a strictly economical system of 
administration, the King’s Government will scarcely be strong enough without 
some such addition to its jratronage. Supposing, therefore, economy to be enforced, 
and all im])roper interference in the patronage', of India prevented, I should think 
the increase of the patronage of the King's Government to the extent implied in 
the question, to lie on lire whole an advantage. This I arn aware is not likely to 
be a poj)ular notion ; and if it should be thought objectionable to give the patronage 
to the King's Government, 1 should imagine it could be easily dispo.sed of olher- 
vvise : civil appointments might be given to the Universities or other bodies, as has 
been more than once proposed ; the principle of competition being largely, if not 
exclusively, followed. As to military appointments, 1 see no reason why they 
should not be sold ; 1 mean cadetships. 

G86. You have stated, that with regard to the domestic interests of Juigland, 
you coidd view without apprehension the Indian patronage being vested in the 
King's Government ; what efi'ect do you think such an arrangement would have on 
the good government of India? — I should imagine, if the system of service and pro- 
motion in India bo continued unchanged, it would have no immediate ellect on the 
government of India. I see rnr reason to think the King s Ministers would appoint 
better men than the Directors ; on the other hand, I see no reason for imagining 
that they vvould appoint worse. Il, however, the King’s (iovernment were to be 
sul)ject to no control in the general administration of India, and could turn it to 
purposes of ()atronage, I should then apprehend greater abuse than I conceive is 
likely to occur under the present system. 

G87. Has it ever occurred to you to say what you think would he the best system 
of patronage? — As far as the civil .service is concerned, I think the plan of competi- 
tion at public seminaries would he a great improvement. It was, I believe, acted 
u[)on by Mr. Wynn. I am not aw are of any better plan. 

688. In any case, you contemplate a considerable reduction of patronage, and at 
the same time the introduction ot a large economy by the employment of natives in 
a great variety of ca[)acities in which they are now not emplovedr — Y'es ; 1 think 
the number of offices held by Europeans may be immediately abridged to a con- 
siderable ext(!nt, anil gradually still further. The principle I should adopt, as 
regards tlic civil service, is to .send no more men to India than is necessary for 
maintaining the supremacy of England and for securing good government to India ; 
and I believe that in tlie ordinary administration of the country good government to 
India is best to be secured by employing the natives in all details. Thus, I con- 
ceive that the judge of a district .should be regarded as the governor of a district, 
and, subject to his control, the decision of individual cases should rest almost solely 
with the natives themselves. It seems unreasonable to expect that a few English 
gentlemen can othcrwi.se do much towarils giving the people a government much 
better tlian they could give themselves. Our main business must be to check mis- 
conduct in those we employ, and to prevent the strong from tyrannising over the 
weak ; and although, while we hold our power over India, we mu.st, by a system of 
a|)peal, control the administration of justice, yet the cognizance of all cases in the 
first instance might, I conceive, at a very early period, ii' not immediately, be vested 
in the hands of natives. 

68y. Are, you aware what proportion of native functionaries are now employed 
in the province of Benares, and what proportion of Europeans? — Of European dis- 
trict officers there are in the four districts of that province four European judges, 
two of whom are also magistrates ; and two districts have separate magistrates, 
— four collectors, four registrars, and, if the complement be full, four assistants. 
On the present system the full estalilishmcnt of European functionaries is ordinarily 
four ; there is a very large body of native subordinates. 
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690. Can you state to the Committee the average number of natives employed 
in respect to the four chiefs wliom you now mention as being Europeans ?— I do Bolt Mackenzie, 
not recollect the precise number ; they are very numerous, and vary in different 

districts. I can, however, get the information and furnish it hereafter. s March 1832. 

691. State to the Committee what, from your experience, is the capacity of the 
natives of India generally for civil employment ? — I think generally they are exceed- 
ingly acute as men of business, and very itidustrious. 

692. Will you state what has been done towards promoting the education of the 
natives of India since the last charter? — The government has established the fol- 
lowing new colleges or acadenjies : one in Calcutta, for the Hindoos; one in Delhi, 
and another in Agra, for both Moslems and Hindoos. The old Moslem (College at 
Calcutta has been very much reformed, and the study of English latterly intro- 
duced into it. The same course has been followed in regard to the old Hindoo 
College at Benares : all being now efficiently superintended and supplied with 
books. It has also establisiied a few schools in other parts of the country; and 
other seminaries, established by individuals, have been aided by it. 

693. Do you mean Europeans or natives ? — Partly both. In Calcutta, the 
Vidyalaya, wliich is an Hindoo academy for the instruction of natives in English, 
was chiefly established by natives. It has been aided by government, and a large 
share in its direction has been laiterly taken by Mr. Horace Hayinan Wilson, 
who is junior member and secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction; and 
to that it mainly owes its success. The other schools which have been established 
either by individuals or by societies, have been aided chiefly with books ; and su})- 
port has been given to an association called the School-book Society. For a 
detail of what has been done by government in tlie way of education, I beg to refer 
the Committee to the reports of the Committee of Public Instruction, who are 
required annually to submit to the government a statement of everything of import- 
ance regarding the institutions w'ith which it interferes ; and these reports will con- 
vey to tlie Committee more precise and accurate information than I can give. The 
resolution of government appointing the Committee of Public Instruction was passed 
in the year 1823; and there are periodical reports of the (’ornmiltee, giving a full 
explanation of everything that has been done since. 

(>94. Prior to the year 1 Hi 3 several of these institutions had been founded 
by natives themselves? — The colleges I mentioned as existing previously w'ere 
established by the British Government. That at Benares was established by 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, and endowed out of the surplus revenue of the province ; 
the college at Fort William was established by Mr. Hastings, and endowed with 
certain lands in the vicinity of Calcutta. Both had been left chiefly to native 
management, and very little attended to. 

695. Are you aware what interval elapsed subsequently to the provision of the 
Act of 1 H 1 3, before any measures were taken to apply any part of the funds as 
directed out of the surplus of the territorial revenue — It was not till 1823 that 
the government adopted any fixed scheme for the promotion of native education. 

It had previously afforded assistance to particular institutions, and also attended to 
the improvement of the two colleges at Calcutta and Benares. Before 1823 I do 
not think they had any assured conviction of having a surplus revenue, and the pro- 
priety of adopting some general scheme for the promotion of the education of the 
natives w-as recognized on the first occasion on which the question of disposing of 
a surplus revenue was formally discussed. This was at the time when Mr. ,\dam 
was Governor General, immediaiely after the terminction of the administration of 
Lord Hastings. Before that period the government could not well reckon with 
confidence on a surplus, and events have sliown that they reckoned much too sau- 
guinely on that occasion. 

Oqf). Do you recollect w'hat was about the territorial revenue drawn from India 
at that period ? — I think, about 20,000,000/. 

697. And what sum has the government since appropriated to the purpose of 
native education ? — In Bengal a lac of rupees was placed at the disposal of the 
committee of education, in addition to the funds already belonging to the existing 
institutions. 

(>98. Are you aware whether the Government of England make any and what 
provision for the cduculion of the people of England ? — I am not aware of any 
charge on the general revenues of England for purposes of education in that part 
of the United Kingdom. 
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699. Do you conceive the two cases to be in any way parallel ? — No : I con- 
sider the distinction to be, that the people of England govern themselves and educate 
themselves ; the people of India are governed by the English. 

700. The native government of India, which preceded the British Government, 
established certain institutions of a charitable kind, partly for the relief of sickness, 
and partly for instruction ; have these institutions been maintained by the British 
Government? — I believe that all endowments which existed when w'c acquired the 
country, were maintained ; but in the Bengal provinces there were few, if any. that 
could properly be called institutions established by the government for the purpose 
of instruction. Particular Brahmins and other learned men frequently had allow- 
ances on the condition of communicating instruction : these have been continued 
where the grant of the former government appeared to be perpetual ; where the 
grant was personal, it has ordinarily lapsed witli the death of the party. I do not 
norv remember, within tlie Bengal presidency, more than one institution for educa- 
tion established under the preceding government, which has come to our notice. 

701. In addition to that one, you have already stated that Mr. Hastings founded 
one institution, and Mr, Duncan another, and that the Government have contributed 
to the maintenance of other institutions prior to the year 1 823, when they esta- 
blished a formal system for carrying into effect the Act confirming the last charter? 
—Yes. 

702. With a view to the more general identification of the natives with the govern- 
ment of India, do you consider that the more general ext('.nsion of the English 
language is higiily desirable ? — Yes, I think it is very desirable. 

703. Has such extension been upon the whole, in your opinion, hitherto dis- 
couraged or encouraged by the government of India? — Latterly it has been an 
object in all the government institutions to introduce instruction in the English 
language. 

704. Systematically ? — Yes, latterly ; I do not think the same policy had been 
previously pursued. Tlicre is a paper, written by the late Mr. Charles Grant, 
which was, I believe, printed by the Committee of Parliament on the occasion of 
the last charter, and which contains many important suggestions on the subject, 
submitted by him to the Government as far back I think as 1793 ; but his views 
were not acted upon. Of late years it has been the policy, or rather the desire, of 
the Government to extend the English language. 

705. But have they taken any active measures for giving effect to that desire? — 
Not until subsequently to the establishment of the education committee in Bengal. 

706. Is not the language in which the proceedings of the courts of justice arc con- 
ducted, the Persian language, a language almost as foreign to the natives of India as 
the English language itself? — Persian cannot, in any part of the provinces belonging 
to the Bengal presidency, be said to be almost as foreign to the natives as English. 
In Bengal Proper, indeed, it is I believe unknown to the great bulk of the people, 

I mean of those who read and write; but there in the lower courts the proceedings 
are held in the Bengalese language, and the regulations are translated into that lan- 
guage. In Bahar, and in the Western Provinces, most men, whether Mussulmcn 
or Hindoos, of any pretence to education, understand Persian j and although it be 
unknown to the great bulk of the people, who are agriculturists following the 
plough, and do not read or write at all, speaking only their local dialect, still the 
Persian is known to a great multitude of persons, not only in the chief towns, but 
throughout the country. 

707. Should you say that the Persian was as familiar to the people of India as 
the French may be to the people of England ? — Much more so in the western pro- 
vinces of the Bengal presidency. Almost every public officer with a monthly 
salary of 30 s. or upwards, know's it, 1 believe, enough for the purposes of business ; 
and the same may be said of the majority of all classes who can read and write at 
all, excepting probably the mercantile classes, many of whom, though possessed of 
great wealth, do not understand Persian. I should therefore conceive that a know- 
ledge of Persian descends much lower in society in Hindustan, than a knowledge 
of French in England, though it is rarely spoken. 

708. d'hc proceedings are conducted through interpreters? — Not generally; the 
examinations are actually conducted in the common language of conversation, the 
Persian is only used for record. 

709. In your opinion would it be possible gradually to introduce the English 
languiige into the proceedings of the courts of justice in India?— I think it might be 

© done 
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done gradually, if the attainment were made a condition of promotion in the ser- 

vice. In Bengal the natives are generally anxious and willing to learn it. HoU Macktnzict 

710. Explain to the Committee what you understand by the gradual alteration 1 ^* 

of a language in judicial proceedings ? — 1 understand that the change should be 3 March 183a. 
made district by district. 

711. Then complete and absolute in any one district at a given period? — Yes. 

712. Is not every regulation of the government translated into the native lan- 
guage of the district in which it may be promulgated ? — No. In Bengal we have a 
translation into Bengalese, for the use of tlie people in that ])rovince : the Persian 
translation is the only one that the natives of the other provinces have. The regu- 
lations used formerly to be translated into Hindostanee, but the translation was 
found to be less intelligible to the people generally than tlie Persian. In fact the 
language of the body of the population varies so much in different parts of the 
Upper Provinces, and, from want of schools and books, is so little settled, that it 
would be extremely difficult to translate the regulations into any language that 
would be understood there, unless a separate translation were maue for every dis- 
trict, if even then. But, practically speaking, 1 believe the Persian regulations are 
accessible to as many people in those provinces as Acts of Parliament are in 
England. The men of business read Persian, and the rest of the people, when 
their rights arc affected, ascertain through them the bearing of our regulations. 

And so I suppose it is with the laws of most countries. 

713. Docs tliere exist on the part of the natives a disposition to become 
acquainted with the English language, or otherwise ? — I think on the Bengal 
side of India there exists a very .strong disposition : indeed it has been very 
strongly evinced both at Agra and Delhi, which may be considered the most 
remote of the chief towns of the provinces under Bengal. 

714. Have you any doubt that the distribution of prizes for education, and the 
making, in some measure, the acquisition of the English language a condition of 
preferment and employment to the natives, would be such a stimulus as would 
tend rapidly to spread the language through the Indian empire? — No doubt its 
extension would be greatly promoted by any preference being given to those who 
had acquired it. 

715. Are the Committee to understand that you think there is a rea.sonable pro- 
bability under any circumstances of the English language being at all generally 
diffused throughout any part of our dominions in India, and becoming in any 
degree known to the great body of tlie community ? — I think the chance depends 
very much on the number of Europeans who may reside in the country. I do not 
think the thing hopeless, though time is of course required for such a change. A 
knowledge of English is rapidly extending in Calcutta and the villages adjoining ; 
and that the natives will nowhere object to the acquisition of English, may perhaps 
be inferred from the circumstance that the young Ilajah of Bhurtpocr, of his own 
motion, at least with the free consent of those about him, had commenced the study 
of English before I left India, upon the avowed ground that the supreme govern- 
ment being English, it was reasonable that he, a Hindoo prince, if required to 
acquire a language foreign to his state, should .select the language of the existing 
supreme power, in preference to the Persian language of the Mogul court. 

716. Do you not consider it as rather a refined mode of flattery, to acquire the 
English language ? — I have no doubt it was thought that the proposition would be 
an agreeable one. But it has been acted upon ; and I should look to such influ- 
ences as one means at least of extending a know ledge of the language. 

717. Are you aware of any instance in history of an Euro|)ean language being 
introduced into the courts of justice of an oriental nation ? — I am not immediately 
prepared to .say what the practice of the Greek and Uoman emj)ires was in regard 
to their oriental provinces ; my impression is, that their languages were introduced 
largely into Asia. 

718. Do you think there is any danger in an attempt on the part of Govern 
ment to introduce the English language into the proceedings of a court of justice, 
and would it excite apprehensions that it was preparatory to further changes in 
circumstances that arc peculiar to the religion or customs and habits of the native 
population ? — No, I think not. 

719. Do you not think that the attempt to alter the form of dress in 1809, was 
one of the principal causes of the disturbance that took place in the native army? — 

I believe that had some eflPect. 

720. Would you not consider the settling of capitalists in India, with a view to 
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the extension of commerce, a means of very much facilitating the introduction of 

Holi Mackenzie, English generally ? — I think the diffusion of English depends greatly on the number 
Esq. of English settlers. 

2 March 1832. 721. Are you aware whether the Tartar government of China has ever intro- 

duced their own language into the judicial proceedings of that empire? — I believe 
not. 

722. Do you not consider that the natives would consider the introduction of 
English rather as the introduction of the language of one set of conquerors for the 
language of another ?— I do not think that notion w ould cross their minds. But 
if the introduction of the English were so effected as to cause any serious incon- 
venience to the people, or suddenly to throw out of employment any large class, 
there would, 1 should imagine, be great discontent ; and in all cases of discontent 
in India, there is danger of its taking a direction towards their religion. 

723. Do \'ou think that English can ever he introduced by the interference of 
Government; and is there any likelihood of there ever being such an intercourse 
between the English and the natives as to enable them to acquire it familiarly? — 
1 think it may he graduidly introduced, and that the interference of Government 
may essentially promote its introduction. In proj)ortion as Englishmen and their 
children are abundant, the introduction of the language will he facilitated. I think 
at the present moment there would probably be no difficulty in introducing the use 
of English into the suburbs court of Calcutta. 

724. Do you contemplate at any period such a number of English residing 
generally in India as to enalde the natives to acquire the English language? — 
1 think that in the province of Bengal l^roper the number of persons speaking Eng- 
lish may be expected at no distant period to be considerable. 

723. Is there at present any considerable number of natives in Calcutta who 
speak and %vrite the language ffuenlly ? — There is a considerable number of per- 
sons who write and speak the English langurigc extremely well ; and the students 
of the Vidyalaya have indeed .shown an a.stonishing proficiency in language, 
writing it, many of them, with purity quite equal to that shown by lads of the 
same age at an English .school. I'be exercises to w'hich I immecjiiateiy refer, I was 
assured had been written by them without any assistance, and they were excellent 
compositions. 

726. Of cour.se any introduction of the English language into the courts of jus- 
tice could only be contingent upon a long and established introduction of the lan- 
guage into the general education of the country ? — I think it sliould be contingent 
upon its becoming general, or nearly so, among the educated classes ; but in so far 
as the Persian language is used, I conceive that whenever English becomes 
known to the educated classes in a degree at all equal to that in which that 
language is now known, it should then be substituted for it. In Bengal Proper, 
for instance, the Persian being a comparatively foreign language, a much less gene- 
ral extension of English woidd justily the superseding of Persian in the offices in 
which it is now u.sed, by English, than in the other provinces where Persian is more 
generally known. Independently, however, of its general introduction, there are 
particular situations held by natives, in which it has been suggested that a know- 
ledge of English should be required, being in the first instance made a title of pre- 
ference. Thus, attached to every court, there i.s an officer called the Government 
Pleader, who manages the government .suits. Many of the pleaders are now edu- 
cated at the college in (’alcutta ; and the young men have expres.sed themselves 
decidedly that their study of English mu.st depend on its comparative utility with 
the study of Arabic, as a means of getting on in life. Now if the government 
plcader.s, who have to communicate with the English officers on all matters relating 
to the public Iaw.suit.s, many of which reejuire a reference to English [lapcrs, were 
appointed on account of their know ledge of English, the arrangement would be a 
convenient one ; and a considerable step would be made in the encouragement of 
the study, without interfering with the interests of any one. That measure alone 
would probably have no small effect in extending the knowledge of the English 
language. In the same way, in the revenue and other departments. Government 
might, in appointing to particular offices, give a preference to those who knew English, 
and so gradually introduce into the country a great many natives acquainted with 
our language. For every officrc to whicli the knowledge of I'inghsh gave an open- 
ing. we should have numerous candidates studying the language ; and in that way, 
I think, without anything like comiiul.sion, or an interference at all offensive, the 
Government might promote it greatly. 
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727. Have you considered the necessity of the maintenance of the present 

system of licensing individuals, in order to permit their residence in India? — Yes. HoU Maektnzie, 

728. What is your opinion of the necessity of such a regulation, and to what 

extent might it be safely abolislied ?- As far as Bengal Proper is concerned I see a March 1832. 
no reason for any restriction. 1 should extend the observation to the whole of the 
provinces subject to the Bengal [)residency ; nor, as far as I know of Madras, am 1 
immediately aware of any necessity for restriction there. I should think that on 
the Bombay side of India there may in several places be more ground for restric- 
tion, the country having been recenily acquired, the Mahrattas being a conquered 
people, whereas in the other parts of India we have generally displaced govern- 
ments nearly as strange to the people as ourselves ; and the leading men of the 
community in those recent acquisitions have, I apprehend, their position and their 
notions much more cxtcn.sively derived from preceding governments than is the 
case in the older provinces of Bengal. 1 think, however, that it would not be 
advisable to throw open the wliole of India, nor indeed any presidency, without 
leaving some discretion to the local government, to be exercised, of course, subject 
to revision from home ; but as far as Bengal is concerned, 1 should not apprehend 
the necessity of any restrictions. 

729. As the law now stands is not every British subject, whatever amount of 
ca|)ital he may have embarked in the country, liable to de[)ortation at the arbitrary 
pleasure of the government of the |)rcsidency in which he resides? — He may cer- 
tainly be removed by an order of the government if he is not licensed, or if he 
stays after his license is cancelled ; but I should scarcely say he is liable to 
be removed at the arbitrary pleasure of the government : he is indeed liable to be 
removed whenever in the judgment of the governor his removal is necessary. 

730. Is there any other limit to the extrci.se of that power than the judgment 
and discretion of the individual invested with it? — No ; and his responsibility for the 
act to the authorities at home, and to his country generally. 

731. But would his responsibility in any way diminisli the injury to the indi- 
vidual, who having embarked his capital in the country, had been sent home ? — Not 
unle.ss the individual can gel damages, which I apprehend can hardly ever be 
expected. 

732. In what way would you propose that that power should be qualified or 
limited ? — The qualilication that has suggt;stcd itself to me is, that it should be exer- 
cised as a legislative act. I mean tliat the ordinary operation of the law should be 
agaiiKst the exercise of any such power, but that the CJovcrnor General in council should 
have authority to jiuss an act suspending the ordinary operation of the law', and 
directing the removal of any European, w hose presence might be deemed danger- 
ous, and that no l'hiro])ean should he deported, unless by legal sentence of a court, 
witlioui the formality and the discussion which would of course precede the passing 
of such a law ; but I do not think that the power could altogether be taken away 
from the local government. 

733 - M'hen you speak of the local government, do you mean the subordinate 
presidencies as well as the government of Bengal r — My notion is, that the subor- 
dinate governments should not legislate without the previous sanction of the 
Governor General. Probably in some cases the European proposed to be sent home 
might prefer awaiting the judgnient of the home authorilic.s, under restraint; in 
that case I should think his claim to stay in the country ought to be allowed ; it 
being left to the discretion of tlic governor to place him under such restraint as 
would obviate the danger apprehended from his presence, and prevent him from 
any acts likely to occasion danger. The main thing wanted to prevent the risk of 
abuse, seems to bo to give formality to the act, that it may be deliberately con- 
sidered, and that the party may have full o})portunity of stating all he may desire to 
have stated as cause w hy be should not be deported. 

734. Do you couteiuplate the probability of any case of extreme danger 
arising from the continuance of an individual under such circumstances, that 
is to say, under restraint, in the country, until his case can have been reported 
home, and the sanction of the authorities at home to his deportation received ? 

— I can scarcely contemplate such a case. The necessity of deportation, without 
sanction from homo, seems chiefly to arise Irora the difliculty of placing an 
Euro{)ean under any restraint w itlioiit great injury to his health ; yet the privilege 
of staying might in .some cases be important ; and if he chose to remain on the spot, 
there would, I think, be little chance of his being subjected to anything like 
cruel treatment ? w lirreas w hen once he is shiuDed. the thins is done and cannot 
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be recalled. The great object, as I have said, is to give the government time to 

fiolt Mackenzie^ pause, that the act niav not be done with passion, and that it way be considered 
more solemn than if it he a mere ordinary executive order. 

3 March 1833, 735. From the high and confidential situations you held, is it possible that any 

such acts of deportation could have occurred during your employment without your 
knowledge ? — I should think not ; on the deportation of any person of considera- 
tion 1 should certainly have known it. 

736. During the time you were secretary to the government, is it posMble any 
such case could have occurred, whether of persons of consideration or otherwise, 
without your knowledge? — Instances may have occurred in which destitute Euro- 
peans, or persons reported by the police, were sent home, of which I knew 
nothing. All cases of deportation from state necessity must, I think, have come to 
my knowledge. 

737. Tlie former questions have had reference to deportation from alleged state 
necessity ? — I should imagine I must have known all that so occurred. 

738. State to the Committee the actual number of deportations during the time 
of your connection with the government of Fort William ? — I only remember two 
during 1 5 years. 

739. Are the Committee to understand that the powers of the Governor General, 
or of the governors in the several presidencies, to deport individuals within their 
respective governments, is similar to that vested in the Secretary of State by the old 
Alien Act, with respect to foreigners? — I apprehend very much so. 

740. In both instances the exercise of the power being subject to the general 
responsibility which a public man owes to his country ? — I apprehend so. 

741. Under the administration of Lord Wellesley, were there not instances of 
foreign adventurers, not from England, appearing in the Deccan and other parts 
of India, whom it was necessary, for the safety of the British interests, to remove 
from that country — I am not aware of the particulars, but I presume tliat when 
the French officers were removed from the armies of native princes, they were 
generally ordered to proceed to Europe. Some of the French officers who left the 
Mahratta service indeed settled in Bengal, and the same may have happened at 
Fort St. (ieorge. 

742. Do you or not conceive that a greater power must be left to the executive 
government, considering the nature of the empire in India, than would be fairly 
claimed or exercised by the English Government at home ? — Certainly a much 
greater power. 

743. Do you think it necessary that the government in India sliould have a more 
summary power of removing natives of other European nations than it should have 
to remove British subjects ? — I should object to the summary exercise of any such 

' power. But it would be sufficient, I think, to require a solemn legislative act in 
the case of British subjects; and, as far as treaties allow it, the power of removing 
foreigners should be absolute. 

744. Do you apprehend that, considering the large expense of the voyage to 
India, and the total impossibility of the mere peasant maintaining himself by agri- 
cultural labour in India, it is at all probable that the consequence of the relaxation 
of the licensing system would lead to a vast influx of needy adventurers into India? 
— I should think not. My own impression is, the number of English settlers would 
never be equal to that which it is desirable to have ; and I see no risk of public 
inconvenience from the resort of needy adventurers, although there might be some 
individual misery to themselves. 

745. Have you any doubt that the resort of Europeans, under any relaxation of 
the present system, would be confined to persons engaged in commercial or manu- 
facturing enterprise, or to scientific men ? — I should think the relaxation would 
chiefly lead to the introduction of men of capital, or character that would enable 
them to command capital. 

746. Is it not the nature of such a power as now' exists, over the persons and pro- 
perties of individuals, to discourage the settlement of commercial or manufacturing 
capital in that country? — I think it must have some efl’ect, especially on public 
opinion in England. As far as the merchants settled in India are concerned, 

I believe their experience of the principles of the government has rendered them 
very little apprehensive of the misuse of the existing power; and that in so far as 
the introduction of English capital or intelligence depended on them, the effect is 
much less than upon persons who in this country might speculate on their making 
new establishments in India. 
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747. Do you conceive that there exists in our Eastern possessions a great field 
for mercaatik enterprise? — I think there is a great opening for improvement in the 
commerce of the country. 

748. With a view to avail ourselves of it, should you not consider it of import- 
ance to give every possible encouragement to the introduction of English capital? 
— I think it very important to encourage the introduction of English capital and 
intelligence ; especially because the educated classes of natives seem as yet to have 
little or no turn towards agricultural or commercial pursuits. 

749. Are you aware what has been the chief obstacle to the establishment of 
Europeans in the provinces? — I believe the difficulty of administering justice is 
considered to present the chief obstacle. 

750. Will you state to the Committee how Europeans and natives are circum- 
stanced in regard to each other in that respect ? — Within the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court there is no distinction, excepting so far as their peculiar law of inhe- 
ritance, and other special laws and customs, arc secured to the natives, and as the 
acts regarding juries operate. In the interior the criminal courts can only try 
a British-born subject for an assault : any felony, however inconsiderable, renders 
it necessary, if he is not a military man, that he should be sent to the presidency. 
In the civil department, suits may be brought against him in the local court, but an 
appeal lies to the Supreme Court in any case that would be appealable by a native 
to the Company’s chief court. It is doubtful whether one British-born subject can 
sue another in the country courts. Europeans are not allowed to hold land at all 
in the interior, without the express permission of government j and holding such 
land without permission, they cannot recover against any person who disturbs their 
possession or witliholds their rents. For almost all the lands, therefore, held by them, 
(and many do hold considerable tracts of land in the names of their native servants), 
they arc necessarily very much in tlie power of those persons ; the government 
having hitherto only granted permission to Europeans to take leases under certain 
conditions, which seem as yet to have practically operated to prevent them from 
taking advantage of the resolution, which was passed with a view of opening facilities 
to their occupation of land. 

751. Then the natives, in the event of sustaining injury from English settlers in 
the provinces, have, except in the very limited case you mentioned, no other redress 
than by going to the Supreme Court of the presidency? — All cases only cognizant 
by the Supreme Court must go there ; but the jurisdiction of the local courts is 
considerable. 

7.52. Would it, in your opinion, be practicable to render the European settlers 
amenable to the provincial criminal court? — I think that Europeans should be 
placed on a footing with natives when they live in the interior, and be subject to 
the law of the interior in all respects like a native. 

753. IIow' would you adapt that system to the altered state of things that would 
^rise from a man being allowed to settle in the interior ?-^It docs not strike me 
that any change would be neces.sary, beyond what is necessary to the good adminis- 
tration of justice. The Europeans, 1 think, would be few, and I do not apprehend 
any difficulty from their cases being tried by the native judges, if of a kind that 
would be ordinarily cognizable by them. All very serious cases, where natives 
were concerned, I should, for the present at least, reserve to the European judges, 
using the iiadves as their assistants and assessors. 

754. What code of criminal law is administered in the provincial courts? — 
It rests chiefly on the regulations of the British Government, with little or 
no remains of the old Mussulman code of the country. 1 hardly remember any 
instance of a crime of which the punishment has not been regulated by the English 
code. We have at least got rid of everything that was considered objectionable 
in the Mussulman law, as far as punishment of crime is concerned, and all unrea- 
sonable technicalities regarding evidence have been set aside. I am not, therefore, 
aware of any thing to bar the application to all classes of tlie criminal law ad- 
ministered in the provincial courts : and an opinion has been stated by the judges 
of the Supreme Court, that a code equally applicable to Calcutta and the provinces 
might be very easily formed. A good deal of misapprehension has arisen from its 
being fancied that om‘ courts in the interior administered a barbarous code ; whereas, 
looking at the crimes and punishments, my impression is that our law will on 
examination be found to be a milder one than that of England, and at least as 
reasonable a one. 
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■■ 755. What classes of persons do these native judges consist of.'' — ^The head 

Jiolt Mackenzie, native judges are Moslems or Hindoos ; they are generally, the former especially, 
^**1’ men of education, as far as their own learning extends. In the criminal depart- 
a March 1832. ^gnt the Mussulman officer is alone employed ; he gives a verdict in criminal cases 
tried by the court of circuit, as an assessor to the judge ; and I think that in general 
the verdicts I have seen were well drawn up and showed abundant intellect. 

756. Are you not aware that the case of the indigo planters has often been 
adduced as a proof that the ownership of land on the part of Englishmen in India 
must produce cflects very detrimental to the English character in that country ? — 

I believe that opinion has been held by many. I should observe, that never having 
been in charge of a district myself, I can only speak from the authority of others ; 
but I have communicated on the subject with a great number of public officers, and 
also with many individuals not in the service : the general result of my inquiry is, 
that the disorders of a few have been allowed a great deal too much weight iq 
estimating the general character of the class ; and on the general question, I should 
say that the balance of good is exceedingly great. I consider the evils in the lower 
parts of Bengal, with which I am best acquainted, to have arisen in a considerable 
degree out of the restrictions upon the settlement of Europeans in India. If the 
persons who own or support the indigo factories had been allowed to send home for 
any persons whom they thought likely to be good managers, their concerns would 
have been in the hands of a class very superior to many who from necessity they 
have been compelled to employ ; for factories are, I believe, often in the hands of 
persons not qualified for so great u trust. I apprehend also that great mischief 
has arisen out of the difficulty of occupying land, by which Europeans have been 
compelled to hold land, w'hich they do very extensively, in the name of native 
agents. I have understood from gentlemen, indigo planters themselves, that they 
were compelled frequently to wink at abuse on the part of the natives whom they 
employed, chiefly because the land being in their name, they had the nieans, if not 
of ruining them, at least of putting them to great loss and inconvenience. Another 
effect of the prevention of Europeans holding land avowedly, is, that when disputes 
arise in the courls, it is much more difficult to get at the real truth, and therefore 
there is a great opening to litigation. I think it probable, if Europeans had the 
power of holding land, that the tenures necessary for the conduct of their indigo 
business would have been fully ascertained, and there would rarely have arisen the 
question, now often disputed, whether a particular planter be entitled to the produce 
of a particular tract of land or not. Under the present system it constantly happens 
that the courts are called on the spur of the moment to decide disputes involved in 
doubt ; and as their decision can hardly be quick enough to save the season, the 
indigo planters are often compelled, in their self defence, to use force to secure their 
riglits. 1 think the prevailing opinion of the public officers in Bengal, to whose 
opinion I should attach most weight, was, that the indigo trade had very greatly 
added to the wealth of the districts in which it was established, and benefited the 
native inhabitants, and that the outrages complained of w'ere rather exceptions to 
the general rule. 

757. Does there exi.st any general Jealousy on the part of the natives of Euro- 
peans occupying land in India ? — I am not aware of any such jealousy ; but I have 
no doubt that particular classes may object to it, and be unwilling to have Euro- 
peans settled in their neighbourhood. I should tliink a considerable number of 
Bengal zemindars would object ; for many oppress their tenants exceedingly. 

758. Should you suppose the higher classes throughout India would generally be 
averse to it? — I think not, supposing the Europeans respectable. 

759. Does it come witliin your know'ledge that the zemindars have shown a 
great anxiety to induce Europeans to extend their occupation of laud ? — I have 
heard it so stated, but I do not know the fact. 

760. Should you not consider it advantageous to the zemindars for Europeans 
to settle, as it would increase the value of land ? — It would be for their advantage, 
but a good deal would depend on the extent to which they may really be the 
owners of the lands contained in their zemindaries ; many of the great zemindars 
are not, I think, and do not yet securely consider themselves as entitled to 
enhance at pleasure the rents of their tenantry j and they are, I believe, generally 
guilty of considerable exactions. This state of things must probably make them 
averse to anything that is likely to increase the influx of Europeans; and in 
general the natives look more to immediate objects than to distant advantages. 

761. Would it not have the effect of increasing the value of land immediately? 
— I should think very soon, certainly. 
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Holt Mac/tenzie, Esq., called in ; and further Examined. 

762. REFERRING to some questions on your last examination respecting 
patronage, you stated that you considered it desirable to introduce the principle of 
selecting by competition ? — Yes. 

763. Do you think that the progress a young man makes in education in England 
is any criterion for the qualities required for a civil servant in India ? — Yes, I think 
so certainly, taking education in a liberal sense. 

764. Do not you think that a selection at a later period of life would be pre- 
ferable? — I think civilians had better be 22 years of age before they go out to 
India. 

765. What objection do you see to the whole of the service being originally mili- 
tary, and selections afterwards made for the civil and military officers ? — I have 
always thought that would be an improvement upon the present system ; but I do 
not tliink it would be the best system that could be adopted. 

766. Have not some of the most distinguished of the Company’s civil function- 
aries been military officers r — Certainly, the military branch of the service has 
furnished some of the best men. 

767. Have any provinces been better managed than the Ceded Districts, which 
have been temporarily under a military man. Sir Thomas Munro? — I do not 
remember any administrator in India so good as Sir Thomas Munro. 

768. Does not the situation of the European officer in charge of a province cor- 
respond with the Amil under the Mahomedan government? — It pretty nearly 
resembles it, 1 believe, in places M'here there is no separation of departments. But 
the Amils had generally, I imagine, a personal interest in the revenue, which the 
British officers have not, and the power of the latter is much less arbitrary ; nor 
have they generally any military duty beyond what a civilian is capable of dis- 
charging. 

769. Do not you think that it would be an improvement that the government 
should be of a mixed civil and military character ? — Not as a permanent plan. In 
the ordinary administration of the country, I think the civil authority should be 
separate and predominant. Sir Thomas Munro was, 1 imagine, very little of a 
military man when he held the appointment referred to. 

770. Do not you think that with every improvement we can introduce into India, 
the tenure of India must be in a great measure the tenure of the sword ? — In a great 
part of India, and for a longtime, such must, I think, be the condition of our tenure. 
In Bengal Proper the case seems to be different ; there, I believe, the feeling to be, 
that we protect, rather than control by the sword. The people do not think of 
resistance, and have no conception that they could protect themselves from invasion 
by others if we were away : they are essentially unmilitary. In the Western Pro- 
vinces, the submission of the people appears to me to rest mainly on the dread of 
our military power ; and our civil officers are obeyed, because they have the bayonet 
to back them. We protect the people indeed better probably than any preceding 
government, and they can hardly, especially the lower classes, be insensible of the 
circumstance. But still I conceive that in the general sentiment, certainly among 
the most influential classes, the restraints we impose are regarded, rather tlian the 
jiroteclion we afford ; those who are used to arras may naturally fancy that they 
could protect themselves ; and on the whole, trom Benares upwards, 1 should say 
that essentially we hold the country by the sword. I am not aware how far that dis- 
tinction 1 have mentioned in regard to the Bengal side of India would apply to 
Madras and Bombay. I should suppose the tenure by the sw^ord must the 
prevalent tenure. 

771 . In the probable course of the Company’s government are not those provinces 
in which the tenure is what you admit it to be, that of the sword, very likely to con- 
tinue such as to require military talent on the part of those servants of the Company 
filling the most imj^rtant situations probably for the next 50 years I think, that, 
generally speaking, we must look to our holding India, for a long time to come, very 
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much by the sword ; but I should not therefore conclude that military talent is what 
is wanted in the governors of the country. To establish a good civil administration 
appears to be their primary object, and if that be successfully accomplished, it 
may be hoped that gradually the power of the sword will become less and less 

necessary. i i • i. 

772. In answer to the third question proposed to-day, you state that you think 
22 would be a better age than that now by law provided for the admission of young 
men into the service of the East India Company as writers; in making that state- 
ment had you reference to the physical character of the service as well as to the 
moral capabilities and qualities of the young men admitted into it? — Yes, as far as 
I can Judge of the former ; on the score of the latter I have no doubt. 

773. Do you conceive that the age of 22 is more or less adapted to bear the 
change of climate than the age at which now by law the young men are admissible, 
and, in point of fact, are generally admitted ? — I am hot aware of any reason for 
decidedly preferring the one to the other ; but I should rather think the more 
advanced age the best, the constitution being more confirmed. 

774. The latter part of your examination this day has had reference to the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of selecting the civil servants of the East India Company 
from its military estahlishincnt ; in what mode would you in the first instance pro- 
vide for the admission into the military service of a young man qualified to discharge 
civil duties ? — I believe I have already mentioned that I only considered the sug- 
gested plan as an improvement on the present system, not as the best system which 
could be adopted. One objection that occurred to me was, that you could scarcely 
require the same general test for the united as for the separate civil service. But 
even on the plan of nominating to the general service, civil and military, you might, 

I think, require a test equal to that now required for the civil service ; the appoint- 
ments would still be sufficiently good to justify even a higher acquirement. Then for 
the qualifications necessary in the more important stations of the civil service, you 
w’ould have the opportunity of selection from a large instead of from a very limited 
body. 

775- If yoi* required the same qualifications for the admission of young men 
into the military service of the East India Company which are now required for 
their admission into the civil service, what advantage do you conceive would exist 
by such alteration which would compensate for any possible disadvantages arising 
from change in the system ? — If you got the same average of qualification in a body 
containing several thousands, and had to select only a few hundreds of them, the 
qualifications of the persons so selected by competition in India would doubtless be 
higher than those obtained by the present system ; supposing of course a fair 
exercise of the patronage of the local government. 

776. In addition to the acquirement of science termed military, and sciences 
connected with the military profession, would not tlie young men so transferred 
from the army to the civil establishments of the Company have to acquire there 
the same knowledge of the languages, of the revenue and Judicial system of the 
country, whicli in the present day must be found in the young men introduced into 
the civil service.^ — I am not aware of any military science being required from the 
young men now sent out for the army, excepting tlie engineers and the artillery, 
which form a special and very limited service. These might or might not fall 
within the general plan, but they would not materially aftcct the scheme. 

777. At what age is a young nmn ordinarily appointed to the office of assistant 
in the judicial department? — I suppose now generally at the age of 18. 

778. It appears from the first part of your evidence, that you would contemplate 
a considerable reduction in India of those offices to which young Europeans are now 
in the first instance appointed, by the substitution of native agency ; is not that one 
of the grounds on which you would conceive that for the time to come young men 
sent out from this country should be sent out at a more advanced age than they at 
present are, inasmuch as higher situations only would then be opened to them ? — 
Any change of that kind will render it essentially more important to have men of 
more advanced age and superior qualifications. But I think, that even although 
the existing plan be otherwise maintained, it is very desirable that measures should 
be taken to fix a later age of appointment. 

779. Do you know whether there existed under the Mogul government large 
quantities of land in Bengal called Charity-lands, lands liberated from tribute as 
being appropriated to charitable purposes ? — Yes, there is a vast quantity of land 
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in Bengal given, some for charitable purposes, biit generally for the maintenance of 
individual brahmins and others. 

780. Do you know what has become of these lands under the British administ 
tration in Bengal ? — I believe the greatest part have continued in the possession of 
the parties. 

781. You do not know whether any considerable quantity of those lands, under 
the title of assumed or fallen in, have been in fact con^cated by the British Govern- 
ment ? — Several life tenures have lapsed : but I believe they have formed but a 
small proportion of the free lands held in Bengal. These are chiefly held in small 
tenures ; and under the permanent settlement of that i)rovince, unless the extent 
exceeded 100 begars, or about 32 acres, the government did not interfere. The 
rent belonged to tlie zemindar, even if the title was invalid ; but of his claims the 
government took no cognizance. Of the larger tenures several have been resumed 
by the officers of government, as not having been alienated by competent authority, 
but they did not generally fall under the description of charity-lands. Others have 
been assessed as having been assigned as remuneration of service, or under other 
conditions. The general principle of the British Government has been to continue 
all that were valid, life tenures, lapsing on.the death of the parties ; and to recog- 
nize long possession as constituting a good title. 

782. You are not aware what was the amount of charity-lands delivered in in 
the account of zemindars which appears in the Bengal Consultations of 1767 ? — No, 

I am not. 

783. You cannot say how far the lands appropriated to those purposes have or 
not been respected ? — No, I cannot with any precision ; 1 believe that compara- 
tively few have been resumed, and none were intended to be resiuned, of which 
the title was valid. Every district is yet full of those lands. 

784. Are they distinguished in any particular way ? — The designation varies 
according to the purposes to which they are appropriated, and the other conditions 
of the grant. 

785. Under the present constitution of the Company’s executive government in 
India, and the King’s Courts in India, is there not, in your opinion, danger to be 
apprehended of collision between those two authorities? — Yes, 1 think so. 

786. Will you state how that danger, in your opinion, arises? — It appears to 
me to arise chiefly from the existence of two independent authorities in the same 
country, removed by half the globe from the authority that can alone settle their 
disputes, when they differ. The jurisdiction of the King’s Courts is defined by laws 
which are drawn up generally by persons very little acquainted with the facts to 
which those laws are to apply ; and from the imperfection of language, all legisla- 
tive acts that embrace a wide scope of enactment must involve a number of doubts, 
however well informed the Legislature may be. Hence have arisen several ques- 
tions relative to the extent of the jurisdiction belonging to the King’s Courts ; and 
as such questions may involve matter of political consequence whenever the King’s 
Courts extend their jurisdiction beyond that which the local government thinks the 
law warrants, there must necessarily he a risk of collision, more or less important 
according to the points under discussion. I think experience has shown that the 
claims of the King’s Court may extend to a jurisdiction exceedingly important, 
and such as, if enforced, would essentially afifeet the political government of the 
country. 

787. In what manner, and on what occasion, have any symptoms of such col- 
lision already happened ? — The occasion which immediately occurs to me is that 
which happened about three years ago at Hombay, as the most remarkable one since 
the dissensions in Bengal, which gave occasion to the Act of 1781. 

788. What was the nature of that ? — The chief question was, whether in certain 
cases writs of habeas corpus could issue from the King’s Court to natives generally 
residing in the provinces, or whether the authority of that court,, in reference to 
natives, was limited to the ordinary sphere of its jurisdiction. The Supreme Court 
of Calcutta also claims authority over many natives residing in the interior, on the 
plea of constructive inhabitancy ; and it at the same time claims an extensive juris- 
diction over landed property, holding that the immovable estates of all persons 
who are personally subject to them are also subject to their jurisdiction. They have 
directed their receiver to manage the collections of very considerable estates in the 
interior ; and where that is done, that would seem to render the whole of the 
tenantry liable to the process of the court. Further, it would seem that in a suit 
for debt the person of a native, in whatever part of the presidency, may be 
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jif k • atta(d»ed, on affidavit being made that he is subject to the jurisdiction of the court ; 

and on one occasion, a few years ago, a capias was issued against a native of great 
rank, living at Furruckabad, whece.be was arrested by tlie sheriff’s officer ; and 
March iBgs. although ready to satisfy the claim, aad to give security to any amount, he would 
have been carried down to Calcutta if the local magistrate had not relieved him, by 
what was considered an illegal exercise of power. 

789. What court was this ? — The Supreme Court of Calcutta ; and. I beg to ob- 
serve, that the Committee will find this subject very fully discussed in the Minutes 
of the Bengal government, and of the Judges of the Supreme Court, relative to die 
establishment of legislative councils and the reform of the law, which have been 
published as Appendix V. to the Report of October 1831. 

790. Referring to that case, and also to the proceedings of the Supreme Court of 
Madras in the case of Kuleemoollah Khan, does there, in your opinion, appear to 
be any real limit to the assumed jurisdiction of these courts ? — I think there are 
many cases which might be stated to be beyond any pretension 1 have ever heard 
urged ; but I am not able to say to how many cases the jurisdiction might be extended ; 
more especially, there seems to be danger of a gradually extended application of 
the power of bringing natives from the most distant parts of the country to plead 
to the jurisdiction ; for if it be generally known to the hangers>on of the court that 
by hard swearing they may compel a person to come 1,000 miles to a place which 
he detests, and to a climate which may be fatal to him, to plead to jurisdiction, 
I should fear the frequent repetition of cases similar to that which I have men* 
boned. 

791. If the court has thought fit to exercise its special jurisdiction to the extent 
of seizing a native under the circumstances you have described, 500 miles distant 
from what was supposed to have been the limit of its jurisdiction, what real limit is 
there to the indefinite extension of such a power ? — There appears to be no local 
limit, except that of the Company’s government. 

792. What steps were taken in either of the cases to which you have alluded, 
either the case of arrest at Furruckabad, or the case of the controversy between the 
authorities at Bombay ? — I am not aware of anything having been done to amend the 
practice pursued in tlie Furruckabad case ; in the other case the matter was refer- 
red home, and a decision passed against the judges of Bombay, which 1 suppose 
set at rest the individual pretension ; but 1 am not certain that analogous cases may 
not occur, and others resting on some new point not less important. 

793. That decision determined that the writs of the Supreme Court do not run 
beyond the local limits of the presidency ? — I do not think that decision touched 
the case of a native who may be stated, on oath, to have commercial dealings in 
Calcutta, iior in any way limited the jurisdiction which has been extended to natives 
who have what the courts call a constructive residence ; a Benares banker, for in- 
stance, having an establishment in business in Calcutta. 

79a. Was any legislative proceeding adopted in consequence of those transac- 
tions.^— am not aware of any. 

795. Without entering into the discussion whether any native might be brought 
down 500 miles to Calcutta, does any such case occur to your knowledge? — I have 
mentioned the case which occurred at Furruckabad, a distance of about 800 miles. 

796. Did you not state that the Supreme Court considered the magistrate as hav- 
ing acted illegally in setting the person at liberty r — Yes. 

797. Was there any proceeding in consequence ? — Yes, there was a prosecution 
in the Supreme Court, the particulars of which I forget ; but it was held to be an 
established point that the magistrate had no power of bailing the person who w'as 
arrested, and that his exercise of authority was quite illegal. 

798. The writ of the Supreme Court was recognised ? — Yes. 

799. Can you state to the Committee any instances during the last 70 years, 
from which time the jurisdictions of tlie King’s Courts in India will date, in which 
collision has taken place between the Supreme Court and the local government ?— • 
The disputes which occurred on the first establishment of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, are doubtless fully in the recollection of tiie Committee. These were 
settled by Act of Parliament, and since that time there have been no disputes lead- 
ing to serious consequences in Bengal. 

800. That occurred about 64 years agoj did it not ? — It is more than 50 years 
ago. 

801. Therefore during that period there has not been any collision leading to 
any serious consequence ? — None, but the Supreme Courts have been gradually 
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extending dieir jurisdiction, and the opinion of the Bengal government is that the 
extent to which it is now carried is likely to be very seriously inconvenient, though 
the inconvenience is not such as to justify them in resisting it, and therefore they 
have referred the matter home. « 

809. In the case you have supposed of the native banker at Benares having his 
residence at Benares, but an establishment in Calcutta, how, except by rendering 
him subject to the process of the Supreme Courts would you provide for the due 
execution of justice in respect to those who might deal with him in Calcutta at his 
establishment there? — If there were one system of courts for the whole of the pre- 
sidency, the writs of the Supreme Court, supposing it to retain original jurisdiction, 
would, I suppose, be issued through the local courts, and security taken, when 
necessary, by them. Even on the present plan of separate establishments of King’s 
and country courts, the sante process might be observed as between England and 
Scotland, or England and Ireland. 

803. In what way would the situation of the native be more or less improved 
under the case supposed, compared to what it is at this moment? — It must 
be greatly improved by any arrangement that diminishes his liability to be brought 
down under arrest to a distant province. For an up-country man to be carried 
forcibly to Bengal I should regard as one of the severest punishments that could be 
inflicted. 

804. Suppose a man has an establishment in Calcutta, and another in Agra, 
and that he has defrauded a man in Calcutta, how would you provide for the trial 
by any other means than those which exist now ? — The creditor may sue him in the 
local court of the district in w'hich he resides. All property within the limits of 
Calcutta remains liable to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and all the agents 
employed there are also subject to it. The objection, I may remark, does not 
apply to the case of persons who have themselves transacted business in Calcutta ; 
but there are establishments there belonging or connected with bankers who live in 
the most remote parts of India, some in foreign states. 

805. Is it not necessary, to give validity to all regulations or laws passed by the 
local government, that they should be registered in the Supreme Court at the pre- 
sidency ? — Registry has not been considered necessary, in regard to the general 
regulations passed for the guidance of the provincial courts, under the authority 
given by an Act of the 2 1st of Geo. 3. The only regulations which are registered, 
are what are called rules and ordinances for the good order and government of the 
settlement of Fort William, &c,, passed under the Act of the 13th of that King. 

806. In the event of the Governor and Council at Bengal thinking it necessary 
to pass a new law, do you mean that such law would have force without being 
registered in the King’s courts ? — Such a law has full force on the Courts of judica- 
ture beyond the Mahratta Ditch, without registry, and I do not apprehend that the 
judges of those courts are entitled to take any exception to the authority of the 
Government in passing such laws ; though there may be a doubt as to enactments 
going beyond the limits prescribed by Act of Parliament ; as, for instance, in the 
case of new or additional duties imposed without the previous sanction of the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control, such sanction being specifically 
required by the Act of the 53 Geo. 3. The only laws registered are those which 
apply to the country immediately within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
which, inland from the river, was formerly bounded by what was called the Mah- 
ratta Ditch, a ditch intended to protect the settlement from the incursions of the 
Mahrattas, the line of which, though now filled up, is still observed. 

807. How is this at the minor presidencies ? — The same law applies, I appre- 
hend. But at Madras the immediate jurisdiction of the King’s Court extends to 
a greater extent of country, and at Bombay to the Island. 

808. How are the duties of customs levied at Calcutta, and under what law? — 
The duties of customs arc levied under the general regulations, and it was a ques- 
tion at one time whether the collections were legal that are made within the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. But that point was settled by an Act of Parliament 
passed in the 54th of Geo. 3, which recognised the power of the Government to 
impose such duties by regulations similar to those enacted for the provincial courts. 
On the other hand, the stamp law, in its application to Calcutta, was required to 
be registered, and it must be acknowledged that the matter is not yet free from 
doubt, and requires to be considered. The very circumstance that the custom 
laws have not been registered, and that the stamp law was held to require registry, 
appears to show t^t the system is not well settled. 
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809. The power of making laws existing in the legislative coiuicU, subject to 
exception you have stated, comprised in the Act of Parlhunenl:, is absolute, is it 
not? — Yes, I do not know of any other restriction. 

810. Of whom does the legislature at present consist? — In Bengal the le^sia» 
live authority rests with the Governor General and the Council, consisting of three 
members, appointed by the Court of Directors. 

811. In tliat council the power of the Governor General predominates over the 
rest of the council in the event of a difference of opinion, does it not? — I appne> 
bend he has not the power of passing any regulation by his single voice, but he 
has a casting voice. The Act which gives to the Governor General and Governors 
authority to act without concurrence of their council, excepts from the operation of 
such independent power, legislation and matters judicially before them. 

812. Is unanimity in the council necessary to the passing a regulation ? — No, 
a majority is sufficient ; and it may be right I should remark, that the Com' 
mander-iri-Chief is often absent 

813. Does it appear to you, that a body so constituted is adequate to the great 
charge with which it is entrusted as a legislative body r — I think it is desirable that 
a larger number of persons should be consulted before laws are passed. But 1 
should state, many of the laws passed by tlic government are proposed by subor- 
dinate officers ; the judges of courts, and the members of the different boards, having 
authority to propose laws. Most of the judicial laws do, in fact, come from the 
Sudder Court ; and revenue laws have frequently been suggested by the Revenue 
Board. In such cases the Governor General and Council may be considered to 
exercise little beyond a veto upon what is proposed, though it is quite open to the 
government to reject in part or in the whole, their power being absolute. 

814. Is anything known of those laws; do they undergo any great public 
discussion till they are promulgated? — Frequently the drafts of proposed laws 
are communicated to the public officers, and pretty fully discussed. In other cases 
they are passed without any discussion, except among the members of govern- 
ment. 

815. Do any means occur to you by which greater efficiency and extent might 
be given to the legislative councils in India? — I think it would be an improvement 
if for the purposes of legislation some of the chief officers of government, and also 
respectable gentlemen not in the service, including possibly some natives, w’ere 
appointed councillors by the Governor General, and authorized, as such, to discuss 
the subject of all laws intended to be passed, so that ordinarily no law should l)e 
enacted without the consent of a considerably larger body than now legislates ; but 
in that case I should consider it necessary for the Governor General to have the 
same power of passing laws upon his own responsibility, in so far as might be neces- 
sary for the safety of the state, as he now has in matters of executive administration. 

81G. You think it might be possible to find means of giving the natives some 
share in making the laws which are to govern the country? — Yes, I think it might; 
but 1 should, fur the present at least, leave their appointment entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Governor General. 

817. Have you any doubt that there are natives at the presidencies who, from 
education, knowledge, talent and general character, arc competent to such a task ? 
— I have no doubt that many natives arc to be found whose opinions would be 
exceedingly valuable upon regulations proposed for the civil administration of the 
country, and who would feel it a great honour to be considered as advisers of 
government, without the privilege being given to them as a matter of right, or at all 
removed from the discretion of the Governor General. I do not contine the pro- 
position to the presidency. In other parts also respectable natives might be advan- 
tageously consulted, though I do not think that any where they can properly be 
vested with political rights by a fixed law, independent of the discretion of the 
government. And it would also be beneficial to give a share in the legislative 
authority to the chief officers of government stationed in the provinces. It is to be 
regretted, I think, that the function of legislation has l>cen confined to the same per- 
sons as have the executive power ; for though it be impossible to carry on the 
executive government of a country if shared by a multitude of persons, yet laws 
should not ordinarily be enacted without the concurrence of many councillors. 

818. Should you propose that the councillors should be all nominated by the 
authorities at home, or that any portion of them should be nominated by the 
Governor in Council in India, or is there any other mode in which you conceive their 
appointment could beneficially be made? — I think in general their nomination 

should 
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should be confined to the government abroad, the home Government exercising the 
same kind of control in that as in other matters ; but it should not interfere fre> 
queotly in any matter of detail, and it should seldom set its judgment of the indi- 
viduals appointed, or claiming to be appointed, against that of the Governor Gene- 
ral, unless where there might be reason to suspect a wrong bias or improper 
motives. 

819. In the event of a special legislative power being conferred on the Governor 
General, in order to guard against pressing dangers, should you not think it desir- 
able that that power should be limited by the sanction of something in the nature of 
a privy council, including probably the Chief Justice and the Bishop for the time 
being ? — No. I think the responsibility for the safety of India must always rest on 
the Governor General alone, and that the power should be absolute in his hands so 
long as we govern India on the present system. 

820. Would it be desirable that the laws passed by the legislative council should 
not be carried into effect until they have received the sanction of the home Govern- 
ment, except in cases in which they should certify that the public interest would 
suffer from such delay ? — In cases where the public interest would not at all suffer 
by the delay, there would be advantage certainly in referring the matter home ; but 
in general it is desirable that laws wliich are required at all, should be enforced at 
an earlier period than can well consist with a reference home, and a full considera- 
tion of the matter there. Therefore the rule had better, 1 think, be that they should 
be enforced when passed, trusting to the prudence of the local government not to 
pass laws which may be delayed without inconvenience, until they have ascertained 
that the views of the home authorities agreed with theirs. 

821. Would the establishment of a supreme authority in India, in which should 
be vested the power of executive, judicial and legislative functions, afford, in your 
opinion, an adequate remedy for the evils arising out of the present system of 
government and judicature, as referred to in an earlier part of your examination ? — 
Yes, I should think it would; supposing, of course, that the laws passed by it are 
to have the same force over the King’s Courts as they have over the Company’s 
Courts, both being considered as equally national tribunals. 

822. Of what materials should such an authority, in your opinion, be composed? 
— For the executive government, I think that there should be one Governor General 
with a Council for the whole of India ; and that the ordinary details of administra- 
tion should bo conducted by lieutenant-governors for the several great divisions of 
the country, with secretaries acting as councillors. The legislative council should, 
I think, consist of the Governor General and his Council, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, the lieutenant-governors and their secretaries ; the chief public functionaries, 
judicial and revenue, with some military officers, and gentlemen out of the service, 
including natives, to be appointed by the Governor General. For local laws, local 
chambers might be constituted ; but the legislative authority should be kept quite 
distinct from the execurfve, though the members of the several executive govern- 
ments may form a part of the legislative council ; and it would be necessary in 
regard to the former, as is the case with much business now transacted in India, to 
admit of discussion by correspondence- 

823. Should all those persons have votes, or merely give advice? — I think they 
should all have votes, reserving a veto to the Governor General, and further giving 
him the power of passing laws which he might deem necessary to the safety of the 
state. 

824. By what mode are the general laws to l>e discussed by a council so dis- 
persed ? — Those who could assemble would be summoned to meet at such place 
as the Governor General and his Council might appoint. In the assembly so held 
the proposed law.s would undergo an oral di.scussion. Absent members should be 
allowed and required to give their opinions in writing ; and the advantage of asso- 
ciating in the council some persons in the more distant provinces, whose opinions 
are not now sufficieutly consulted, would, I think, outweigh any inconvenience likely 
to result from the councillors being dispersed. 

825. Would not the same end be answered by getting the opinion of those, and 
then vesting the discretion in a smaller body? — No; I think that the exercise of 
a vote would give them a weight and a sense of responsibility which would be very 
salutary. 

826. Might not the leading members of the government be defeated in any pro- 
ject of their own by a n)ajority of the council thus created? — 1 should not appre- 
hend injurious consequences from that cause. Suppose the appointment of coun- 
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cillors to be vested in the Governor General, and that he shall have the power 
passing laws which are necessary for the safety of the state, and the rbk of 
occasional opposition, on insufficient grounds, would not, I think, be a great evil. 

827. You state it to be highly desirable that laws should be made b^ a legislative 
council ; have the goodness to state whether such desirableness arises from any dis- 
regard of the interests of the people subject to British rule generally, or from any 
special instances, to which you would call the attention of the Committee, as occur- 
ring of late years, and requiring this change ? — Several laws appear to me to have 
been passed without sufficient consideration, and especially without a clear view of 
the practical operation of their details. 

828. In what departments? — Both in the judicial and revenue departments the 
laws seem to me to have been too easily passed. 

829. The Committee have understood from your former answer that the judges, 
both of the presidency and in the districts, and the other high officers of the Com- 
pany’s service, are in the habit of conveying suggestions to the supreme govern- 
ment, or to the local government of their presidency, in respect of the alterations 
which they may sugeest as fit to be made the subject of regulations? — Yes. 

830. Does not such license so given by the respective governments to their ser- 
vants, enable such respective governments to profit by all the experience of their 
servants as much as if drafts of the laws were submitted by the supreme legislative 
council to those who might be called their subsidiary members in distant provinces, 
personal conference being in both cases equally impossible? — There have been 
several laws passed without any reference to the local authorities ; and in those cases 
they have had no opportunity of discussion ; and when they propose laws, or are 
referred to, I think that they discuss with a sense of inferiority which it would be 
desirable to remove. 

831. Would that sense of inferiority be much diminished if the same parties 
still communicated in the same manner, namely, on paper, with the supreme 
government, knowing that the same power would still exist in the Governor 
General to render their regulations nugatory ? — I conceive that the circumstances 
and feelings of the parties would be essentially altered, if no law, excepting on very 
special exigencies, could pass without their votes being taken and weighed. 

832. The question assumed a reference to those called councillors, but that the 
parties resided at a distance from the supreme legislative council ? — At f)resent 
there is no obligation of making such reference, and a reference frequently is not 
made ; and though they have the power of suggesting laws, those laws may be 
rejected without discussion; they have, therefore, no negative upon what the 
government pro{)ose to do, and no means of giving force to their suggestions, if 
disallowed by government. 

833. Are any regulations passed by any of the presidencies that are not trans- 
mitted annually to Englarid ? — No, they are all transmitted annually to England. 

834. What number of regulations will each government have passed during the 
three last years ? — I suppose that on an average about 20 or 30 regulations have 
been passed in Bengal. 

833. If such a legislative council were formed, might it not be sufficient that it 
should be assembled for a time only to form a code, and then be assembled at 
intervals, leaving the authority of the government to pass such Acts as it saw expe- 
dient in the interval? — It strikes me, that no code can anticipate the wants of 
a people under the best established government, still less under a government like 
that of British India, the circumstances of which arc changing perpetually. Doubt- 
less it would be useful if, at the end of some fixed term of years, the existing laws 
■were systematically revised, consolidated and simplified, and so a retrospective 
code periodically formed. But I do not think that any code could prospectively 
supersede the necessity of frequent legislation, or the expediency of having a well 
constituted legislative body always in existence. 

83(i. Would not such a retrospective code be valuable, leaving to the govern- 
ment to form laws in the interval ? — My chief objection to the present system is, 
the little deliberation with which laws may be passed under it. 

837. You are of opinion that no law should be passed without a great deal of 
discussion ? — Yes, such discussion as the circumstances of the country permit ; and 
certainly, in, my judgment, the object is not sufficiently provided for at present. 
The council may be said to consist of three persons, for the Commander-in-Chief is 
very frequently absent, and takes little share in civil business ; and their thoughts 
being of course very much engaged with the affairs of the executive govern- 
ment, 
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ment« if I might speak particularly of laws drafted by myself, 1 must acknowledge 
my conviction that they were adopted by the government too readily. 

838. What proportion of the regulations have been repealed or modified on sub- 
sequent experience of their defects ? — I cannot speak to the precise proportion ; but 
a large part, 1 think, of the eight or nine volumes of the Bengal Code consists of 
regulations repealing, altering or consolidating others. 

839. Should you not think it might be advantageous, that while laws are under 
discussion, before they are adopted, they should be made matter of discussion by 
the press of the country ? — 1 think some advantage would result from their being 
so discussed. 

840. In a country circumstanced as our Indian empire is, where the laws to 
be made are to affect so many millions of persons so widely scattered, and where 
there has existed no adequate check, in the shape of public opinion, upon the passing 
of such laws, do you not conceive it must be desirable, for the interests of that 
community, that the power of making laws should be fenced round by every possible 
security, and every means exerted to introduce to the discussion of tliem the best 
abilities which the country affords? — I think tlie present constitution does not 
require a sufficient number of persons to join in the making of the laws, and thereby 
does not secure a sufficient representation of the views of all parties whose interests 
are affected, nor that full infoiTnation as to details which is necessary to an efficient 
legislation. It is this, rather than the want of abilities, I should complain of. In- 
deed, supposing all parties fully heard, and all necessary information collected, 
which cannot however be if we shut out discussion, it might perhaps be expected 
that, in so far as concerns the mere exercise of legislative talent, the best laws 
would be excogitated by a single individual in his closet, rather than by a number 
of legislators. 

841. Do you not think that a discussion of those laws by natives, through the 
means of the public press, and introducing them into a share of political discussion, 
may in the event be dangerous ? — Confining my observation to Bengal, it does not 
appear to me that there would be any serious danger in such discussion. 

842. It is giving them a right to exercise judgment in matters of legislation j and 
as a step to the exercise of political power, would it not, in the present state of the 
Indian possessions, be a dangerous step ? — I think not, as far as my experience of 
Bengal goes. 

843. Do you conceive that our empire in India is an empire of opinion or of 
force? — It is a mixture of both, I conceive. 

844. Do you conceive the influence of the British name has existed chiefly by 
the idea of the union which has been thought to prevail among the authorities of 
India ? — I think that it stands chiefly on the persuasion of our national power, and 
of military strength and military discipline, with considerable support among many 
in Bengal from the feeling of protection and security. And I do not conceive that 
disputes among the civil officers have much tendency to affect this, so long as the 
military remain united and under good discipline. 

845. You do not consider that the collision between the King’s Court of Bombay 
and the local Government of Bombay has had any injurious effect in weakening the 
confidence of the native in the honour and integrity of our government ? — I should 
think not much. The bad effect I should have apprehended was that likely to 
flow from the dread of an alarming, mysterious and unpopular process ; but I do 
not think that the mere dispute of tlic Governor and the Court is likely to Irave had 
any great effect. 

846. Do you consider that the discussion throughout all India of measures 
intended to be adopted by the supreme government, henceforth to be constituted as 
a council, will or will not contribute to the stability of the English government in 
the minds of the people ? — I think it will contribute to the stability of the govern- 
ment, if it results in securing better laws. 

847. What evils can you state to the Committee as having actually arisen from 
the present system, from the absence of that freedom of discussion which some of 
the preceding questions have supposed to be in the possible contemplation of the 
Legislature ? — To give one grand instance, I consider that from the extension in 
1803, and subsequent years, of the Bengal Code, with very partial exceptions, to the 
whole of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, an inconvenience of the most serious 
amount has resulted, the laws being found to be very inapplicable to die state of 
things existing in those provinces. 
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849. If, in the judgment of the India Board at home, any regulation were 
adopted by the local government of Bombay, for instance, which might be injurious, 
would not the India Board have the power either of submitting the expediency of 
an alteration to the local government, or moving the King in Council to repeal or 
alter the obnoxious regulation ? — Certainly they possess that power. 

850. Then, in point of fact, there does exist, however little it may have been ex- 
ercised, a controlling power in respect of the regulations of tlie different governments 
in India, similar to that revision which it has been the object of some late questions 
to suggest? — A controlling authority exists ; but that such controlling authority 
may be efficiently exercised, it appears to me to be very desirable that there should 
be abroad the fuller discussion and information which the suggested arrangements 
might secure. 

851. What was the result of the introduction into the Western Provinces of the 
Bengal Code of 1803 ; how long did it continue unmodiBed ; and with what evils 
was its introduction accompanied ? — One great mischief was the transfer of a large 
portion of the property of the country by revenue sales, which appear to have pro- 
duced a mass of evil worse almost than had resulted from the tyranny of any native 
government ; and a great disturbance otherwise of private rights by revenue 
arrangements and judicial decisions. The general scheme of government had no 
distinct reference to the local circumstances ; and in the police especially the plan 
pursued being founded upon the Bengal system, implied a neglect of the character 
of the people, their institutions and natural leaders, such as could scarcely have 
occurred had the laws been fully discussed by officers on the spot communicating 
freely with the people. 

852. Was that code, so introducrxl, afterwards modified ? — It has been subjected 
to various modifications. 

853. So soon as those evils were discovered were they remedied? — Not suffi- 
ciently soon to prevent a very great mass of evil. 

854. At the suggestion of what authorities have such modifications taken place ? 
— Some of them at the suggestion of the local authorities ; some at the suggestion 
of the members of government ; some at that of the secretaries. 

The natives being excluded from all participation in the civil government of 
their country, do they take any interest in any arrangements that may be made by 
our Government with respect to its civil administration ? — I believe that the parties 
interested often take a lively interest when a law is published and made known to 
them, and that they are quicker than ourselves in anticipating the practical results 
of laws. 

856. During you own experience has not a very considerable change taken 
place in India in the state of public opinion, as affecting public measures ; are they 
not much more discussed, both in general society and by the press, than they were 
some years since r — There has been more discussion certainly, but very few of our 
laws have hitherto been discussed by the press. 

857. Should you say that the discussion of such measures by the press, so far as 
it has gone, has been upon the w’hole useful or injurious to the interests of the 
country? — I think the discussion of what may be termed public measures has been 
useful. I do not remember any instance in which it-has been injurious. But some 
of the discussions about military patronage, and other matters which can scarcely be 
said to have been of public interest, may, I am afraid, have done harm to the dis- 
cipline and feeling of the army. It is remarkable how little our laws or our judicial 
decisions have been discussed. 

858. Do you speak of the press in the English lan^age ? — Chiefly of that press. 
The Bengal press shared, I believe, with the English the discussions regarding 
suttee and some other matters of general interest ; and it has given some represen- 
tations of the practical effects of the police and revenue laws, and one or two 
other matters of detail which appeared to me to possess considerable value, and 
of which the extended exposition seems much to be desired, as giving to the 
government a new access to the notions of the people in regard to the effects of their 
system. I am not aware that there has resulted anything like political incon- 
venience. 
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859. Those discussions, so far as you have observed, have been conducted with 
perfect safety to the government r — 1 think so, so far as 1 am acquainted with the 
circumstances. 

860. How long is it since anything in the nature of a native press has been 
established in India ?— 1 believe about 10 or 12 years. 

861. Do the publications of the native press penetrate at all into the interior, 
and are they on the increase ? — I believe they are on the increase, but I do not 
imagine that they penetrate very far. The Persian papers, I believe, have not suc- 
ceeded. The Bengalee papers are those that have hitherto succeeded, and they 
are limited, of course, to Bengal. An extended circulation may however be ex- 
pected, for the natives seem sufficiently fond of news. 

862. You have proposed 10 detach the Governor General from the local duties 
of the council in Bengal, and to leave him the general superintendence of the 
government of the whole country ? — Yes, I think such a plan would be very 
advantageous. 

863. Should you conceive it would be attended with public advantage to retain 
the present boundaries of the presidencies, or in appointing the lieutenant-governors 
would you make a new distribution of boundary throughout the Indian empire ? — 
I am not aware of any essential change that would be advantageous, except that of 
dividing the Bengal presidency into two separate governments. Probably on the 
Western coast, Canara might be advantageously transferred to Bombay ; but I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with that country to speak positively. 

864. Is it the case that at present the promotion to office in the several presi- 
dencies is confined to the individuals within that presidency? — Yes, excepting the 
political branch, which is considered open alike to all the presidencies. 

865. Would it not be desirable that there should exist the power of employing 
any Indian servant in any department at any presidency ? — I think, upon the whole, 
it would be better if there was no absolute separation of the services ; though 
practically there must be a distinct distribution, on account of the variety of lan- 
guages and customs prevailing M'ithin the diflerent provinces. 

866. Can the government, as at present constituted, exercise an effectual con- 
trol over the different agents employed in the administration of the provinces?— 
I think the Bengal govei'nment cannot possibly do so. Its sphere is much too 
extensive. 

S67. It is principall3' in this view that you suggest the idea of establishing lieu- 
tenant-governors ?— Yes ; and as concerns the Bengal presidency, I think the 
Western Provinces require a separate government very urgently. The language, the 
habits, the institutions, the nature of property, every thing, in short, is diflerent 
from Bengal; and I consider it a great misfortune to the Western Provinces to have 
been ruled so much by notions borrowed from Bengal, which necessarily prevail more 
in the councils of Calcutta than they would with a separate government, stationed 
near Furruckabad, Agra, Delhi or Meerut. Then in order that the Governor 
General may really control the other governments, it is necessary that he should 
not be be responsible for the details of any presidency, especially of that which has 
more than 50,000,000 out of 70,000,000 or 80,000,000. 

868. Do you happen to know what are the powers now vested in the resident 
at Delhi ? — In the Political department he has the same functions as the other 
political residents, modified of course by local circumstances, and with several poli- 
tical agents (British officers) under him. He has the immediate charge of the 
King of Delhi, and his family and dependents : he superintends or manages the 
business arising cut of our relations with Kuiijeet Sing, w'ith the protected Sikh 
chiefs betw'ccn the Jumna and the Sutledj, with the adjoining hill country, with 
Bhurtpoor, and various petty principalities lying to the West of Delhi, and with 
the princes of Rajpootana. In cases of emergency the military authorities, within 
the sphere of his authority, must attend to his requisitions ; and of course the 
different political agents under him are required to obey his instructions in regard 
to all the matters falling within their cognizance. In the Judicial and Revenue 
departments he possesses the powers of the Sudder Court, and of the Revenue 
Board within the five divisions of the Delhi territory, the officers in charge of 
M’hich combine the duties of judge, magistrate and collector, but without any printed 
code of regulations ; and he exercises similar powers, but under the rules of the 
general regulations, within the districts of Fharunpore and Meerut and their de- 
pendencies, which form the upper part of the Doab, (or Two River Country) 
between the Ganges and Jumna, and are separated from Delhi by the latter. 
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For each division, viz. that of Delhi and that of the Doab, there is a commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit intermediate between the resident and the district 
officers. 

869. Would the establishment of authorities, exercising somewhat similar powers 
but always subordinate to the Governor General, in diflerent parts of the pitH- 
vinces, operate beneficially to the administration of the government or otherwise ? 
— 1 think he has more power than it is right to trust to one man under any general 
and permanent system. But in particular places, where there is likelihood of dis- 
order, unless the people are restrained by a strong band ; and where they are too 
ignorant and undisciplined to be governed or protected by fixed laws, a similat 
arrangement niay be advantageous. In the Delhi territory, however, I do not 
see any sufficient reason for leaving the people altogether without published laws, 
though it would be very wTong hastily to extend to them the rules that prevail in 
other parts of the country. 

870. Will you state w'hat are the boards now constituted at Calcutta for con- 
ducting public business ? — There are two revenue boards. One, called the Board 
of Customs, Salt and Opium, exercises a general direction and control over the 
several agents w'ho provide the salt and opium, from the sale of which our revenue 
is derived, and over the other officers employed in tlie management and protection 
of those branches of the public resources. They similarly control the officers who 
are employed in the collection of the customs and town duties, the majority of 
whom are also collectors of the land revenue ; and though they have no power in 
reference to the land revenue, all the collectors are under them in matters relating 
to the stamps and excise. For the general control of the business of the Land 
Revenue department, there is a board, denominated the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
with commissioners over divisions of three or four districts, who also exercise, 
under the Nizamut Adawlut, the powers of judges of circuit. When the Governor 
General went to the Western Provinces he took with him a detachment of the sud- 
der board, to exercise its authority over the affairs of tliose provinces separately 
from those of the Lower Provinces, and I believe it is proposed to establish a dis- 
tinct board in that quarter, as well as a separate sudder court. 

871. Is there not also a military and medical board? — Yes, there is a medical 
board, whose chief duty, I belief, is to superintend tlie provision and distribution 
of medical stores, to collect and examine the reports of the medical officers, and to 
advise government on medical matters ; and there is a military board, which acts 
as a board of ordnance and public works, controlling the supply and distribution of 
all military stores, the management of all military agencies or manufactories, the 
construction of buildings, and, in short, superintending and advising the government 
upon all questions touching tlie materiel of the army ; being likewise employed to 
superintend and control the construction of roads, canals, embankments and buildings 
in the civil department. 

872. Are there boards of those descriptions at the minor presidencies also? — 
There are medical boards both at Madras and Bombay ; and at the former they 
have a board of revenue and a military board. At Bombay a military board did 
exist, but was abolished by Sir John Malcolm, and I have not heard that it has 
been re-established. I’here never was any revenue board at Bombay. These are 
all boards employed by the government in its political capacity. At Bengal there 
is also a board of trade, which manages the provision of the Company’s commercial 
investments, but has nothing to do with the political government of the country ; 
there is no board of trade elsew here but at Calcutta. 

873. Is all the machinery now employed in carrying on the government ; the 
boards of revenue, trade, custom, medical and military, necessary in your opinion, 
or advantageous to the efficient transaction of the public business in those depart- 
ments ? — I should think generally that a single individual would conduct the duty 
of the boards more efficiently than a collective body : I would except perhaps the 
military board, of which one main duty is to prevent expense, and to oppose plans 
likely to induce expense ; and, as far as I understand its functions, I think there is 
an advantage in their being discharged by more than one person ; but I conceive 
that one military board ought to answer for all India, if the army was one. 

874. Is not the divided responsibility of the boards in itself an evil tending rather 
to the delay than the expedition of public business? — Yes, I think generally boardk 
are efficient just in proportion as their duty is discharged by one man. It may be 
proper to state that the finance committee at Calcutta discussed that point amone 
others. 
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875. Are you aware that the amount of the salaries of the European civil ser- 
vants in India amounts to the sum of 2 , 000 , 000 1 . annually? — It probably amounted 
to nearly that sum including all civil appointments ; but has now, 1 believe, been 
considerably reduced by the revision which has taken place lately. 

876. The principle of the system of Indian administration was to connect India 
and England, by giving the English, who govern India, a continual interest in 
returning home, consequently giving them the means of so returning home by larger 
salaries than under colonization might be necessary ? — Yes, the object has been, 
I believe, to keep up their connexion with their native country in that way. 

877. Would not that object be better answered by giving them retiring pensions 
at an earlier period ? — They now do get retiring |)ensions after 25 years’ service ; 
the amount of which is, however, chiefly paid by a contribution from their own 
salaries. 

878. In point of fact, about 1,000 or 1,100 Englishmen, of high education and 
good connexions, are receiving from the Indian empire the means of making for- 
tunes and returning to this country r — I think they have generally the means of 
making fortunes sufficient to enable them to return to this country, but I am 
sorry to say that they have not generally availed themselves of the means given to 
them. 

879. What is your opinion of that law which prohibits civil servants realizing in 
India whatever fortunes they may have acquired there? — I think that any restriction 
on the purchase of land, except such as may be suggested with reference to the 
actual employment of individuals, is inexpedient. While officers are actually in the 
service there would be a difficulty in allowing them to acquire land, because the pos- 
session of that would subsequently limit the sphere in which they could be employed 
by the local government, if it were thought, as I think it would be, objectionable 
that they should exercise authority in districts where they themselves possessed 
land. Saving those objections, 1 think the obstructions inexpedient and unne- 
cessary. 

880. Would it not be desirable, as far as the prosperity of that country is con- 
cerned, that individuals should invest the capital they have acquired there in advan- 
tageous commercial and manufacturing speculation there, rather than in remitting 
it home ? — I think it would be advantageous to remove the existing restrictions, but 
at the same time I should not expect that much capital would be invested in land 
by the servants of the Company ; the natives are willing to give so high a price for 
land that, to say nothing of climate, I have no idea that it would answer the 
purpose of an European to buy land in India, unless he wanted it for purposes of 
manufacture or trade, or had some scheme of improvement in view. But I think 
the restriction is useless, and, iti the degree in which it operates, inexpedient. 

881. How many years’ purchase is obtained for land in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta ? — I have understood from many natives that they are very glad to pur- 
chase with the prospect of a return of six per cent., and some experienced officers 
have stated the ordinary rate as high as 20 years’ purchase u[)on the net profit, after 
paying all the public burthens. 

882. If land in India sells at from 15 to 20 years’ purchase, and in England from 
25 to 30, why do you presume that persons having made money in India, would 
not, if permitted by law, invest their money in land in India? — I do not think the 
difference of profit would be a sufficient temptation, except to a few. Most men 
desire to come home, and the chance of bad health and other contingencies, from 
which the native is free, would render it an undesirable speculation. 

883. What is the general rate of interest of money r — The government pay five 
per cent, for most of their debts, and the six per cent, debt, which they cannot im- 
mediately get rid of, bears a high premium. They are now, I understand, paying off 
part of one of the five per cent, loans, and endeavouring to raise money at four per 
cent., at which rate a considerable sum was at one time raised, circumstances having 
occasioned a glut in the money market. Five per cent, may now be considered 
established as the government rate. Native bankers, I have undei'stood, charge on 
accounts current six per cent. The mercantile bouses in Calcutta are at present, 
I believe, giving about eight per cent. The bank of Bengal has of late generally 
discounted at five or six, requiring perfect security. The cultivators* of the land 
hardly ever, I believe, pay less than two per cent, a month, and often more ; and 
interest varies within wide limits according to credit. 

884. With reference to the two millions annually paid in salaries to civil servants 
in India, you w’erc asked whether that did not enable young men of good education 
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and connexions to make their fortunes there, and remit them to England ; from what 
source, other than from the industry of the natives, do those funds proceed ? — A very 
considerable portion of the fund proceeds from the fertility of the soil, being in fact 
rent, of which, by the constitution of India, the government is the owner. But of 
course without industry the land will not yield rent, and in that sense the fund may 
be said to be produced by the industry of the people. So in regard to almost all 
taxes ; and even the opiunj revenue, which is a tax not levied from the people of 
India, but from the consumers of the drug in China. 

885. Have you any doubt that the arbitrary rents demanded from the natives 
have been in many instances regulated rather by the exigencies of tlie government 
than by the capability of the soil r — I have no doubt, in many cases, the govern- 
ment demands have been raised higher than they ought to be, and very much in 
consequence of government being or considering itself to be poor. 

886. Are you aware that when Sir Thomas Munro remonstrated with the 
government at home on the fatal mistake which had been made in making too high 
an assessment in Madras, he was answered, nevertheless, the government could not 
afford to lower it? — I believe that answer was made to him, but made I conceive 
in error. 

887. With a view to the principle of government of that country, do you not 
think that whatever may be the organ of the administration of affairs of India at 
home, means must be found of reducing the expense of its administration ? — 
I believe tlic measures now in progress will leave the existing revenue sufficient ; 
but it certainly is highly desirable to reduce every thing w’hich can be reduced con- 
sistently with the safety and good government of the country ; and more especially 
I consider it necessary for the good government of the country, that the owners of 
land sliould be allowed a share in the rent, that there may be no reasonable ground 
to doubt w hether the government demands exceed the rent or fall short of it. 

888. You consider the difference between European and native agency to be as 
nine to one; and that a native might be got for lOO rupees, to fierform the same 
duty that an European performs for i,ooo r — I think 3,000 rupees a year would, on 
an average, be sufficient for native judges, and I do not think the English judges 
are overpaid at 30,000. But 1 believe higher salaries for the natives have been 
recommended by some of the judicial officers in Bengal. 

889. There arc instances of natives holding judicial offices to the extent of 600 
rupees a month, are there not? — In Bengal I knew only of one officer so paid ; the 
head Moslem officer attached to the Sudder Court, who is called the Cazeeool Cuzat. 
The native officers at Madras and Bombay are, J believe, more liberally paid, but 
I do not know the precise amount of their salaries. And referring to the price of 
labour and of grain in the Bengal provinces, it appears to me that the average of 
3,000, admitting of gradations up to 6,000, w'ould be there sufficient for the native 
judges. The European judges, 1 should observe, I contemplate as being judges of 
appeal ; and though I should expect from the natives equal talent, and probably 
more work, I should not expect the same degree of tru.stwofthiness. 

Syo. The last answer has supposed that a court of appeal, consisting of European 
judges, should at any rate exist ; does not the existing system furnish the best means 
to lho.se who now sit in the judicial courts, of obtaining that knowledge which can 
alone enable them to decide appeals ; and could such knowledge he obtained, 
unless the parties sitting in the civil courts had previously passed through the judi- 
cial course in those inferior branches in the districts r — I do not think that the 
present system furnishes the information necessary for the purpose. Our officers 
are generally too ignorant of the people to administer good civil justice. I conceive 
that a civil servant should not commence his career w’ith the discharge of judicial 
functions ; but should be employed on executive duties, which would make him 
minutely acquainted with the revenue system of the country, and with the rights 
and institutions of the people, before he w-as raised to be a judge of a district. 

891. Is it part of your plan that there should be any, and how many, European 
judges in the provinces? — I think about 41 in the districts. 

892. How many now exist in the districts? — -There are 52 judges; the proposed 
plan would j»ive 41 : the total civil servants of the higher grades at present 173 ; 
I should propose 146. 

893- The saving of judges would be 11, and of other servants 27? — Yes; and 
ultimately I think that fewer European judges would suffice. The authority of 
natives being gradually extended, and the control of the European judges becoming 
less and less detailed, much expense might thus be saved. The conduct of the 
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natives xvill, I have no doubt, be found good in proportion as they are well and 
liberally treated. The Bengal judicial officers are united in saying that the sudder 
ameens are respectable men, and at Madras the native district judges are equally 
esteemed. 

894. Are there any gradations, or are the judges all of the same rank? — Of the 
European judges there are three grades, the district judges, the provincial judges, 
and the judges of the Sudder Court. Of the native judges there are two classes; 
jnoonsifs, of whom there are several stationed in the interior of every district, and 
sadder ameens, who are established at the same station with the European district 
judge. 

895. There is no judicial officer inferior to the judge in a district ? — Not uni- 
formly ; but there are magistrates or joint magistrates, who are not civil judges, but 
exercise civil jurisdiction under special appointment ; and the registers generally try 
and decide causes referred to them by the judge. 

896. Does your experience in Bengal enable you to state to the Committee under 
what circumstances a disability in respect to the property of the natives of India, 
whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, occurs when they shall have embraced Chris- 
tianity? — I have never had any case of the kind brought distinctly to me, excepting 
what are stated in a pamphlet printed at Calcutta by some of the gentlemen engaged 
in propagating the Gospel in India ; but I have communicated with different officers 
on the subject, and I believe it to be generally recognized as part of the Hindoo 
law that the right of inheritance is forfeited by conversion to and the observance of 
another faith. 

897. It is the same with the Mahomedan law, is it not ? — I apprehend so. 

898. In both cases generally, not by conversion to Christianity, but by departure 
from there original faith ; by becoming an outcast in the case of the Hindoo, and an 
infidel in the case of a Mussulman? — Yes ; and in the case of a Hindoo the ques- 
tion would probably turn, not on matters of faith, but on practices supposed to be 
inconsistent with the retention of caste. 

899. Has any mode occurred to you by which, preserving perfectly and entire the 
toleration of our native subjects, the rights of those who may become Christians, 
rights connected with civil property, may be preserved to them also ? — The question 
w'as discussed in Bengal, and is adverted to in the correspondence regarding a legis- 
lative council. It was admitted to involve considerable difficulty. Upon the whole, 
the impression upon my mind was, that a general law should be passed, declaring 
that no such consequence should follow a departure from hereditary faith, excepting 
with regard to property (to be defined), in regard to which there might be conditions 
inconsistent with a change of religion : such, for instance, as the management of 
various endowments, both Hindoo and Moslem, which could not, consistently with 
their purposes or the rights of others, he vested in any who had not adhered to the 
old faith. In the case of Hindoos, too, I should imagine that it would be ordinarily 
found necessary to leave the family house with those who continued in that faith, 
without interference offthe convert, for many have temples attached to them ; and 
it would, at any rate, I conceive, be impossible that the convert could live witli his 
unconverted relations. To compel a sale w’ould be a hardship and offensive. 

900. Your experience has not furnished you perhaps with any practical instance 
of the evil, or the mode in which the evil was evaded or remedied ? — No, I have 
never had to do practically with any such case. 

goi. Would you leave to the Hindoo or Mussulman the powder of bequeathing 
property to his descendants on condition of their remaining in the faith of their 
ancestors ? — I think the law of bequest ought to be left as it is. Moslems are 
limited to the bequest of one-third of their property; and tliough the Hindoos, 
under the law as administered in Calcutta, arc, I believe, considered to have an 
absolute right of bequest, I should not interfere to alter the law by a legislative 
enactment. 

go2. The Hindoo having the absolute right of bequest, would be very likely to 
enjoin the continuance of his sons in the faith, as the condition of their inheriting 
the property ? — Still I should not interfere with the right, if it exist. 

903. Do you consider that in tlie case of intestates there will be any objection 
to a regulation by which the courts should be directed or permitted to divide the 
property of such person, being a Christian, in the same way that he would divide 
It if be had remained either a Hindoo or a Mussulman ?~ !No, with the exceptions 
I have already mentimied. 
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904. The Committee understaod, that certain r^ulations have been established 
in Bengal, by which certain offices were reserved to Hindoos and Mussulmans, with 
reference to the exclusion of European candidates for such offices, .or the half-castes, 
Indo-Britons ; practically has the interpretation of such regulations been to ex- 
clude Hindoos and Mussulmans who should become Christians ? — I believe it has 
operated to exclude Christians in districts under the Madras presidency, where the 
Christian population was considerable. 1 am not aware of any similar result having 

occurred practically in Bengal. . n 1 

poj. Are you aware how far the existing ecclesiastical establishment in the Sengai 
presidency i.s adequate to the wants of the English population ? — On that subject 
I beg permission to refer the Committee to a report of the Finance Committee which 
satin Bengal in 1829-30; it is dated the 3^th April 1830. I he chief difficulty 
is to determine how far it is incumbent on the government to provide for the 
spiritual wants of the population. 

906. That being also a question of finance? — Wc had to consider it chiefly as 
such ; but the late Bishop Turner, I believe, reported to the government fully upon 
tlie subject, with reference to the suggestions of the committee. 

907. Do you know that in Southern India Christians, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, intermarry with the Hindoo tribes, and continue to keep up caste ? — I am 
not aware that such is the case. I know that in the Upper Provinces of the 
Bengal presidency many retain the name of Rajpoots who have become Moslems ; 
and other Hindoo converts to the Mahomedan religion adhere to their notions of 
caste, and other ancient customs and prejudices ; but I do not believe that those 
of different religions intermarry. 

908. Are you aware of any instance in wliich a Hindoo, from having violated 
caste in many instances, was declared by the court to have been subject to the 
penalty of expulsion from his trade irrevocably, in reference to one only of all the 
offences proved to have been committed by him ; that one being the offence of 
cohabiting with a Mahomedan woman — I do not remember any such case; 
indeed, I believe several Hindoos on the Bengal side of India have been guilty of 
the offence without the penalty following; though probably, if it were brought 
under the cognizance of their punchayet, or general assembly, expulsion would 
follow. 

909. The case to which reference was made in the question lately put was 
a case said to have occurred in the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut in the year 1814; 
does that or not bring the case to your recollection ? — I think I know the party 
referred to. The family was one of distinction in Behar ; but the circumstances 
have escaped me ; they will probably be found in one of the printed reports of 
decisions passed by that court. 
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SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Charles Lushingloriy Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

910. DURING how many years were you a servant of the East India Com- 
pany in India ? — I was actually resident 22 years ; but altogether I was about 27 
years in the Company’s service. 

911. During how long a portion of that time did you fulfil the duties of Secre- 
tary of the General Department at Calcutta ? — I was Secretary to the Government- 
in the General Department of Bengal nearly 10 years; two years of that period 
I was Chief Secretary to the Government, in addition. During the same period, 
also I was about six or eight months Private Secretary to Mr. Adam and to Lord 
Amherst. 

912. Mr. Adam was at that time exercising the functions of Governor-General ? 
— He exercised those functions from the end of January to the beginning of 
August 1823. 

913. Will you state to the Committee, as the result of your experience in India, 
what you consider to be the advantages or disadvantages of the existing system for 

educating 
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.educating the civil servants of the Company?—! think the present system of edu- 
cation at Hertford is defective. The character of the education of the young men 
is not sufficiently defined ; it appears to me that they are treated neither as boys 
nor as men. I am inclined also to be of opinion, that in consequence of the nature 
of their appointment, they are apt to presume too much upon their hUerest ; they 
consider themselves too free from responsibility; and I believe tliat, with some few 
eminent exceptions, the proficiency in the native languages which the writers ordi- 
narily take with them from Haileybury to Calcutta is imperfect. If the Hertford 
institution be maintained, its anomalous system should be corrected ; it should be 
considered and governed either as a seminary or a college, not as a nondescript 
establishment, where the youths are subjected to an ill-defined restraint, vacillating 
between the coercion of a school and the liberal and manly discipline of an 
university. 

914. Does not that undue reliance upon what you term their interest, emanate 
in a great degree from the system of nomination under which they are originally 
appointed ? — Yes, that is what 1 allude to. 

915. Do you consider the qualifications established in the system at Haileybury 
as the best that could be devised, with a view to the formation of the young men for 
useful civil service in India ? — No, 1 do not think they are. 

916. In what respect do you consider those qualifications as defective? — I think 
that too much time is devoted to an ineffectual attempt to acquire the native lan- 
guages, which would be much better learnt in India. I would confine the study of 
the native languages at Haileybury merely to the elementary and grammatical parts, 
leaving the rest to be acquired at Calcutta, either at the College or in such other 
way as may hereafter be determined ; in fact, I would devote the education in Eng- 
land to the acquisition of the points of education of a gentleman, laying a good 
classical foundation, according to the existing practice of tuition, and combining 
with it the study of stale polity and general jurisprudence. 

917. Do all the young men proceed at present to India with the same certificate 
of qualification — As far as I recollect, they all have one form of certificate. 

918. Has it been very generally found that the attainments of the young men 
have corresponded to such certificates ? — I think in most cases they have. I have 
observed in one or two instances, in communication with the officers of the College 
of Fort William, that the qualifications of the young men did not answer quite so 
strictly as they should do. 

919. Do you mean that on their arrival at the College at Calcutta, it has not 
been very frequently found necessary for them to begin their education almost de 
novo ? — Occasionally with respect to the Oriental languages. Credit is sometimes 
given to the young men for respectable proficiency in Persian, Bengalee or Hin- 
dostanee, when their ignorance of those longues is but too apparent. 

920. What should you consider the most efficient mode of obviating the evils 
arising out of the system of nomination to writerships at home ? — I can answer that 
point most readily, because I have frequently considered it. I think the best plan 
would be, to distribute the writerships among the universities and great seminaries 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, or entrust them to some high tribunal, empowered 
to bestow them according to a conscientious and uninfluenced estimate of the claims 
of candidates, whose only title should be their merit, and whose only disqualification, 
if unobjectionable in a moral point of view, should be their deficiency in the 
attainments adapted to the stations for which they are destined. 

921. To vest them, in short,, in some independent authorities ; the basis of obtain- 
ing such preferment consisting in public competition ? — Exactly so. The conse- 
quence would be, that we should have the choice of the greater portion of the rising 
talent of Great Britain ; and India would be supplied with functionaries of superior 
and authenticated ability. I conceive that the character of the service would be 
very much raised indeed by such an alteration. 

922. Do you not conceive that by such a change of system the moral character 
of the young men so sent out would be materially affected? — I think so. We 
should have men of a steadier cast, and more alive to the consequences of respon- 
sibility. 

923. With respect to the age at which young men should proceed to India, is 
it your opinion that the present age is too high or too low ? — I think, on an aver- 
age, they generally go out at about eighteen. That is a very fair medium to take, 
.but I would rather have them go out older than younger ; certainly by going out 
older, they are more likely to avoid habits of expense. 
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924. If the principle of introducing into the civil administration of India more 
generally native agency were adopted, must it not follow that there would not be 
so many probationary offices for young Europeans to fill in India as there are now? 
— Certainly not. When the system is matured, I should conclude that we should 
not want any young men for assistants or registrars. 

925. If then the offices of greater responsibility and control were alone reserved 
for Europeans, would it not, in your opinion, be desirable that young men should 
proceed from this country with a view to filling such stations at a somewhat more 
advanced period of life than at present? — Yes, certainly, supposing they are at once 
to step into situations of importance ; but the difficulty occurs how they are to 
acquire the necessary experience and local knowledge, without a suitable proba« 
tionary course of service in India. 

926. Docs not a young man proceeding to India cut himself off altogether from 
the different professions, civil and military, of this country ?-— Yes, he does, unless 
he returns to England within the age necessary to pursue such professions. 

927. Does it not follow from this, that the instances have been very rare of 

sending back to England young men who have proceeded there, appointed to 

writerships, however deficient, in point of ability, they might have proved them> 
selves for employment in India ? — 1 think that consideration has operated very 
strongly with the government. 

928. Do you remember any instances of young men being sent back, except for 
some moral offence ? — I do not remember any young man being sent back. 

929. What is the principle of promotion of the civil servants of the Company 

when in India; is it by seniority, or is it by favour of the local government ? — In 

as many cases as possible, regard to seniority is observed. There are some very 
important situations where it is absolutely necessary to overlook mere seniority, 
and to select men of marked ability ; for instance, the fx>litical residencies, the 
Sudder Dewanee Adawlut and some others ; but the claims of seniority are respected 
as much as possible, so much so as to deprive the Governor-General of a great 
portion of what would be considered patronage ; he scarcely has a selection. I 
look upon it that the patronage of India, I mean Bengal, which is the only part 
I am intimately acquainted with, is, generally speaking, dispensed with remarkable 
equity. 

930. If the supply of writers is proportioned at all to the demand for filling up 
vacancies as they arise in India, it is presumed that the Governor-General has very 
little room for selection in the servants to be promoted ? — Certainly but little. 

931. If, on the other hand, a large body of supernumerary young men are sent 
out to India, would it not entail a very heavy charge upon the finances of the 
country ? — Yes, I should think so. 

932. Have you any doubt that there are at present, and under an extended 
system of native education, would for the future be, a still larger supply of intelli- 
gent, informed, and trustworthy natives, adequate to fulfil the duties of nearly all 
the offices, except the highest in the Revenue and Judicial departments? — Undoubt- 
edly ; I have a very high opinion of native talent. 

933. Would the introduction of native agency into those departments, and the 
giving the people of the country reason to know^that they were not excluded from 
those rewards which await European talent and acquirement, in your opinion, tend 
to strengthen their attachment to British dominion ? — I should think there can be 
no question that it would do so. 

934. During the period of your residence in India, did not you interest yourself 
oonsiderably in the system of native education ? — A great deal, as far as my official 
occupations would allow. 

935. Will you state w hether of late years much has been accomplished in Bengal 
in that particular? — Some years back the Company were authorized by an Act of 
Parliament to appropriate a lac of rupees annually to promote the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the natives, out of the surplus territorial revenues of the Company. 
For a long. time there was no surplus revenue ; indeed, I am not quite certain that 
there is any now : but a few years ago the government began to apjjortion that 
annual lac of rupees regularly amongst certain institutions, and I may say, that for 
the last seven or eight years the governnjent have afforded the most efficient, the 
most cordial, and the most benevolent support to the education of the natives. 
They have established a Sanscrit College, with a foundation of 30,000 rupees a year ; 
they have established a Mahomedan College, .with the same endowment; and they 
have assisted very much what we call the Anglo-Indian College, which is a college 
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founded by the Hindoos themselves almost expessly for tlie cultivation of the 
English language. They have favoured this college very much, by allowing it tlie 
use of instruments, books, and other facilities, and permitting several of their own 
officers to act as examiners, and to aid them in various ways. The examinations 
of this latter college, 1 know in one instance, and probably in several instances, 
have been conducted at the Government-house in the presence of the Governor- 
General. The Government have revived the colleges of Delhi and Agra, also one 
at Benares, and they* have established schools at Chinsurah, Chunar, i\Jmere and 
Bhagulpore and other places; they have also appointed a committee of public 
instruction, who superintend not only the government’s own institutions, but afford 
their aid and countenance to all the schools belonging to natives which may apply 
to them for aid. The committee are specially instructed to submit from time to time 
to the Governor-General in Council such measures as may be calculated to improve 
the education and morals of the people by the introduction of useful knowledge, 
including the sciences and arts of Europe. The principal civil servants at the presi- 
dency belong to the committee, of which a member of council is usually president. 
The progress of native education is ascertained with great anxiety by the Governors- 
General. In their speeches to the assemblies of the College of Fort William, notice 
is always taken of the progress of native education, and learned natives are very 
much encouraged ; 1 should say on the whole, that a very warm and heart-felt 
interest has been shown by the government in native education, and that its 
servants also, as far as possible, have contributed their endeavours to the pro- 
motion of that most desirable object 

936. However strong the interest felt by the government in the object of edu- 
cating the natives of India, are the Committee to understand that one lac of rupees, 
about 10,000/. sterling, is the only portion of a territorial revenue of about 
30,000,000 /., at present devoted to that object ? — I suspect so, except soine incon- 
siderable additions ; they occasionally give a few hundred rupees a month to other 
institutions for native education. 

937. You have mentioned that the natives themselves established an Anglo- 
Indian College at Calcutta with a view principally of acquiring and disseminating 
the English language j is not that, in your opinion, a strong proof of the eagerness 
of the natives to acquire the English language ? — It is a very strong proof ; and 
that is not the only proof, because they have constantly shown a great anxiety to 
acquire the English language. 

938. Are tlie Committee to understand from you, that in the establishments 
hitherto existing for the purpose of promoting native education, the acquirement of 
the English language has been universally adopted as an essential object? — The 
Sanscrit College was originally instituted principally for the cultivation of that lan- 
guage, but an English class was afterwards added. In the Alahomedan College 
the study of Arabic and Mahomedan law is chiefly cultivated ; but they also have 
an English class. 

939. Do you not think that by opening employment in India to such natives 
only as should have made some progress in the acquisition of the English language, 
a great stimulus would be given to the natives generally to acquire it ? — Yes, I 
think so. 

940. Even at present, small as is the portion of natives in the civil administration 
of their own country, do they not, in many instances, prefer the Englisli language 
to the Sanscrit, and other foreign Oriental languages r — I think the younger class 
do. There has been a very great interest indeed excited among the rising genera- 
tion in favour of tlie English language. 

941. You are aware that the proceedings of the courts of justice in India are 
universally carried on through the medium of a foreign language, namely, the 
Persian ; do you think it might be possible gradually to introduce the English 
language into the details of the administration of the courts of justice?—! cannot- 
see any objection to that, because the Persian language is as much a foreign lan- 
guage to a Hindoo as English is. The Bengal government, however, have gone 
far towards settling that point, by promulgating their intention gradually and 
eventually to render the English language the medium of transacting public busi- 
ness throughout the country. 

942. Do you consider that the giving to the natives systematically an enlightened 
education, affords the best chance of the advancement of the Christian religion in 
India? — It is the only rational foundation. While encouraging, to every pru- 
dential degree, the dissemination of useful knowledge among our Indian subjects, 
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every government under which I have served, has enjoined the most scrupulous 

Lushington, Esq. adherence to the long-avowed and indispensable condition of not interfering directly 
8 March 1832. with the religious opinions of the natives, an injunction which has pointedly and 
wisely been reiterated by the Court of Directors. A disposition having of late 
been manifested in certain quarters to depart from that judicious and just course 
of policy, it seems e.Kpedient that oiir obligations, as declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to respect the religious prejudices of the people, should be reviewed, and their 
observance authoritatively inculcated, for if we disregard our* solemn engagements 
to our native subjects, we must calculate on their bitter disadection. 

943. Have you had occasion personally to observe any instances in which the 
extension of education has had the consequence of affecting the religious feelings 
of tlie natives ? — I have not had any personal observation of the fact ; but I appre- 
hend it certainly does exist very strongly. I have great reason to suppose, that 
at least one in ten of those Hindoos at the presidency who have at all given their 
attention to reading, scoff at and have abandoned the follies of idolatry, and be- 
come deists. I had not much intercourse with the natives myself in India. 

944. Has any progress been made in the Bengal presidency in the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity? — I am afraid very little ; there have been to iny 
knowledge one or two remarkable instances, however, of sincere conversion, and 
many more are claimed. The cause of Christianity will not be promoted in India by 
premature, injudicious or fanatical attempts at proselytism. The experience of 
late years has shown (I mention it with sorrow) that the direct and permanent con- 
version of adult Hindoos or Mahomedans (especially the former) is extremely rare ; 
it only remains therefore to seek the propagation of Christianity by the slow process 
of instructing the rising generation. The progress must indeed be gradual, but the 
results will be solidly beneficial. Any efforts to force such results, by open inter- 
ference with the religious observances of our native subjects, might, without advancing 
the great cause in view, produce consequences the most injurious. Such proceed- 
ings might tend to our expulsion from the country in the midst of our career of 
usefulness, and cast back the objects of our care into their ancient ignorance. We 
must patiently persevere in the course which has already produced a large harvest 
of improvement. It is true that the consequences of our teaching the natives the 
value and extent of their power will lead to their asserting it, and to the subversion 
of our rule ; but this consummation is not likely to occur, till the light of knowledge 
has spread widely and beyond the risk of extinction, bringing with it the secure 
establishment of Christianity. The change of dominion will then, it is to be 
hoped, be effected without convulsion ; we shall retire gracefully ; gratitude will 
succeed to resistance ; and instead of our being execrated as reckless tyrants, our 
memory will be revered as belonging to enlightened benefactors. 

945. In what light are such converts held by their countrymen in Bengal ? — 
Greatly depreciated. They cease to associate with them ; they will not eat in their 
company, and, in fact, despise them. 

946. You stated that you had a high opinion of the native talent ; have you also 
a sufficiently high opinion of their trustworthiness, to consider that native agency 
generally might be employed in India? — Generally speaking, I have not a very 
nigh opinion of their truslworthinc.ss ; but I think it is because when they have 
been in situations of trust, they have never been adequately remunerated ; but if 
they were liberally paid and properly educated, I do not see why the Bengalee 
should not be as trustworthy as the European. I can adduce one instance 
within my own knowledge, which, I think, showed great trustworthiness on the 
part of the natives ; it rather concerns myself personally, but perhaps I shall be 
excused for mentioning it. After I had been in India about 1 1 years, I was 
obliged to go home for my health. As I had been in the Political Secretary’s 
office during the whole of that period, except wdien I was in college, I had long 
ceased to give any attention to the native languages, except for mere colloquial 
purposes. I returned to India after an absence of nearly four years, and of 
course was thrown out of my situation in the Secretary ’s-office. It was necessary 
to take some employment or other, and it was also necessary to take the first that 
was offered (I would not have accepted a judicial one, from conscientious motives), 
and I was appointed acting collector of Burdwan, the revenues of which were 
about 4.50,000 /. a year. When 1 took chkrge of that collectorship, I was almost 
wholly ignorant of my duty, and had to depend for advice on the head clerk, a 
Bengalee, but who understood English perfectly. I remained there six months, 
and of course endeavoured to qualify myself as well as I could, and also showed 
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as much pretence of supervision as it was possible forme, under such a state of _ 

inexperience, to evince. I was then summoned to Calcutta to officiate as poli- 
tical secretary to government, and was enabled to render up my accounts, and to ® March 183a. 
escape from the collectorsbip (for I can use no other word) without complaint 
or defalcation, owing in a great measure to the integrity or moderation of the prin- 
cipal native officers. 

947. The term “ Collector ” would imply to an Englishman a mere receipt of 
money ; will you give the Committee some notion of the extent of duties which de- 
volve'upon an individual filling that office ? — The principal duty of a collector is 
to receive the revenue, and to preside in what w'e call summary suits ; that is, 
suits that require early decision between the ryot and the landlord. I believe 
these are appealable to some other court, but I cannot speak much about revenue 
matters, as six months, 1 5 years ago, were all the experience I had on those points. 

948. Does the collector combine any other functions ? — Not that I recollect. 

949. Does any method suggest itself to you, in which the government could give 
encouragement to the village schools, however trifling the amount might be in each 
case, which would considerably facilitate the acquisition of English by a large por- 
tion of the population ? — The most effectual mode of aiding them would be to assist 
in providing them with competent masters, a measure not very easy of accomplish- 
ment, as a considerable prejudice exists on the part of the Hindoos against be- 
coming teachers for hire ; but this prejudice has of late been weakened. 

950. Yoii said that the natives had shown a great anxiety to obtain a knowledge 
of the English language ; can you state whether many of them have made any pro- 
ficiency in the language? — They have made very remarkable proficiency in the 
English language. Some of the students, who have completed their education in 
the Hindoo College and other institutions, are in the habit of holding debating 
societies, where they discuss topics of considerable importance in the English lan- 
guage, and read lectures and essays of their own composition, upon various literary, 
and scientific subjects. At one of the meetings above mentioned, the question for 
discussion was, “ Whether posthumous fame be a rational principle of human 
action or not.” It is true that the debate soon branched off into a consideration of 
the possibility and probability of human perfection, but the orators spoke with 
remarkable fluency, quoting Gibbon, Hume, Reid, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Shak- 
speare, Milton, &c. Tlie forms of similar meetings in England were imitated, and- 
the chairman having inquired the reason of the secretary’s absence, a loud cry of 
“ Persecution !” was raised, and it was explained that he was prevented from attend- 
ing by his father, who was afraid that his principles of paganism should be cor- 
rupted, in consequence of the other members being deists. Thus has the begin- 
ning of a most wonderful change been worked among a race, who for a long time 
were dbnsidered as sunk in a hopeless state of ignorance and the blindest idolatry. 

I should have mentioned before, that one of the young Hindoos in question being 
called upon at the police to swear, as usual, on the w’aters of the Ganges, declined, 
averring that he should just as soon swear by the waters of the Nile. 

951. Have you known of a native of Calcutta, a Hindoo of education, publish- 
ing a work, turning into ridicule the idolatry and superstitions of the Hindoo- 
religion. The question refers to a work published in the year 1820? — I do not 
remember it. 

952. Are you aware that any of the young men at Calcutta have established 
a periodical work in the English language ? — I cannot speak with certainty ; but 
I think I have heard it mentioned. 

953 * Were you present at any of the debates you have mentioned r — No; but 
I am in correspondence with persons who have sent me authentic information on- 
that subject. 

954. What subordinate offices had you filled in India previous to your appoint- 
ment to the collectorship of Burdwan ? — On my leaving college I w'as appointed 
assistant in the Governor-General’s office. That office consisted of eight or ten 
junior civil servants employed under the Marquess Wellesley solely in the duty of 
transcription, but of a strictly confidential nature. Afterwaids, upon the dissolu- 
tion of that office, I was appointed assistant to the secretary in the Political depart- 
ment ; I then became deputy secretary in the same office, and was obliged to^ 
return to England for my health in 1812. Upon my return, 1 was appointed to the 
acting collectorship of Burdwan, and then became secretary. 

955. It was not, then, by virtue of seniority that you became collector of Burd- 
wan ? — 1 was entitled to a collectorship by my standing. 
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^ 1 956- WiW yoa explain to the Committee what you mean by being entitled to 

E«q. ^ ^ojigctorship by your standing? — Unless in consequence of notorious incapacity, 
^ March 183*. a civil servant is, after six or seven years, supposed eligible to a collectorship. 

957. Is it usual for writers to be appointed to situations without any reference 
whatever to their capability or their adaptation to the offices to which they aie 
appointed? — Yes, because they possess very little peculiar qualification when they 
first leave the college ; some young men who have made very great proficiency are 
generally selected for the political residencies. 

958. Did not the government of Bengal in 1823 state to the Court of Directors 
that the supply of civil servants, from temporary causes, was inadequate to the 
demand ? — I think they did. 

959. Did not the local governments in consequence appoint one or two indivi* 
duals, not of the regular civil servants, to offices commonly held by covenanted ser- 
vants? — I do not remember any particular instance of it; but it does not follow 
that the fact may not have existed, because I was only cognizant of the affairs of my 
own department. 

960. Do you conceive that the present mode of administering the public depart- 
ments in Calcutta, through the agency of Boards, is attended with advantage to the 
public service ? — Certainly not with advantage ; I think it is attended with great 
inconvenience and great delay. Instead of having Boards, it would be much better 
to have one responsible efficient person. The consequence of a Board, in many 
cases is, that you have one able man who does the work, and you have an inferior 
person, or a person of tolerable attainments, just to fill up the number to make the 
quorum. 

061. From the distance to which many of those who administer the government 
in India in the provinces are removed from the seat of government, must it not 
happen that the government of the residency can have but an imperfect control over 
their proceedings } — Certainly. 

962. In what way docs it appear to you that it would be desirable to amend the 
system of the administration of the government in India itself, with a view to give 
it greater vigour and unity of action ? — That is a most momentous and important 
question, which I feel great difficulty in answering. 

963. Does it appear to you that by the appointment of lieutenant-governors, 
vested with considerable powers, but always subordinate to the Governor-General, 
a greater degree of vigour and uniformity of action might be given to the executive 
administration of the country ? — Yes, I think so, and the Governor-General would 
be greatly relieved by sucli appointments; nor do I think, upon the whole, it will 
be the cause of great additional expense, because other appointments might be 
dispensed with. 

964. Under such a system, might not, for instance, the expense of the ^vern- 
ments at Bombay and Madras be very materially reduced ? — I think they might, cer- 
tainly. I conceive that instead of having governments with councils, &c., you might 
have lieutenant-governors there also, by which an immense expense would be saved. 

965. What additional powers do you think it would be expedient to give to such 
officers, beyond those now exercised by the present provincial authorities ?— -The 
lieutenant-governors, supposing that system to prevail over all British India, would 
require very extensive powers, territorial, judicial and political, which should enable 
them to act without reference to the paramount authority, except on the most im- 
portant occasions. It would simplify the business a great deal, and would save the 
time of the Governor-General. At present, the Governor-General is overwhelmed 
with business, and it is impossible for him to attend to every detail submitted to 
him. Of course there might be some efficient plan of responsibility arranged for 
the lieutenant-governors, but I do not profass to say what it could be just now. 

I am only speaking in reply to the question, as to the general alteration which I think 
might be expediently introduced. 

966. Should you think it advisable that the Governor-General should be de- 
tached from the local administration at Calcutta ? — I would confine the attention 
of the Governor-General to the most important points; he has far too much to do. 

I think that the members of Council might perform a great part of the business 
upon their own responsibility ; I even think the secretaries to government might 
take their share in the executive also, upon responsibility, without making a reference 
upon every trifle, as they have to do now, to «ther the Governor-General or the 
members of Council. The consequence is, that as the Governor-General now must 
devote the greatest part of his time and attention to political matters, other subjects 
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necessarily receive but a very crude degree of bis consideration. It is physically 
impossible for any man to discharge all the duties which he, as Governor-General 
professes to perform. ’ 

967. Can you suggest any mode by which it appears to you that the present im- 
mensely voluminous correspondence between India and this country might be 
abridged r — -If the home authorities would dispense with so much detail as they 
require at present. We are expected now to send home a copy of every paper, 
however trifling, which comes before Cojuncil, and not only one copy, but copies 
in duplicate to the Court of Directors, and I believe in duplicate also to the Board 
of Control. I would send home transcripts of important papers, and indexes con- 
taining the heads of others which are not of great importance, and which might be 
furnished when required, A good index would keep the home authorities advised 
of the contents of the Indian records, 

968. Is not the tendency of the executive government being discharged through 
the means of Councils or of Boards, to increase unnecessarily the amount of public 
writing? — I think it does increase the amount of public writing; but the members 
of Council are extremely useful to the Governor-General ; they arrange for him the 
roost material points of correspondenee in judicial and territorial matters, and 
relieve him from a load of detail ; but they could relieve him still more if they were 
allowed to decide upon many of those matters upon their own responsibility. As 
for the Boards, as I said before, I think they had better be abolished, and one 
responsible person be substituted. 

969. The power of making regulations by the government of India, the Commit- 
tee understand, is at present vested solely in the Governor in Council? — Yes. 

970. Dues it appear to you that any better tribunal might be constituted in India 
for so important a purpose? — Not having given my attention to that subject, I am 
not prepared to speak upon it. 

971. Does it occur to you that, in matters so vitally affecting the feelings and 
wants of the natives, it might be possible to introduce into such legislative councils 
a person of native talent and experience ? — I think it would be consistent for me 10 
return the same answer to this question, that I have not considered the subject. 

972. What was the state of the press in Calcutta at the period of your residence 
there ; and what do you understand it to be at the present time ? — The press in 
Calcutta was for a long time under a censorship j at last, in the time of Lord 
Hastings, an Anglo-Indian editor discovered that he could not be legally sent out 
of the country for press offences ; the consequence was, that he set the government 
at defiance, and refused to adopt the erasures of the chief secretary, who was the 
censor of the press. The government then, making a merit of compulsion, adopted 
a set of regulations, by which they required that the proceedings of the public 
press should be conducted, and took off the censorship ; and those regulations vvere 
for a time, as far as I recollect, very fairly adhered to. At last a gentleman 
established a newspaper, called the Calcutta Journal, which soon became extremely 
popular, and which was excellently conducted, I mean as to ability. The editor 
certainly created in India a great taste for literature, and for the prosecution of 
enlightened pursuits: but, unfortunately, he thought it necessary to infringe the 
Regulations, which produced remonstrances from the government. To those remon- 
strances, as far as I recollect, he generally returned respectful answers, and the 
next day repeated his infractions. The government, pursuing their system of 
weakness, continued to remonstrate with the editor. 1 am not certain whether 
I am correct as to dates now, but about this time an address was presented from 
certain individuals at Madras to Lord Hastings, congratulating him, and compli- 
menting him upon having taken off the restrictions upon the press, which restric- 
tions were in existence at that time. Lord Hastings was extremely pleased with 
this address ; and in his reply dilated upon the advantages of a free press, and the 
credit which reflected upon a liberal government from allowing its measures to be 
publicly discussed. Whilst he was receiving those compliments, as Governor- 
General, he was authorizing remonstrances and threats to the editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, as Governor-General in Council ; and latterly, whenever the editor 
received one of those letters of remonstrance from the chief secretary, he of course 
threw into the teeth of the Governor-General those liberal expressions in his 
speech ; the consequence was, that Lord Hastings felt himself committed ; and 
though he acknowledged the necessity of curbing and coercing the editor of the 
Calcutta Journal to the very utmost, yet be was in a dilemma, and he deferred 
each hour the infliction of severe punishment until he left the countiy. > The editor 
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jjj question continued, after Lord Hastings’s departure, to defy the government : one 
C.Luskmg^myUfi. warnings, but I believe in a JitfJe stronger terms, was conveyed to the 

8 Marob 183a, editor, upon the part of the then Governor-General in Council, Mr, Adam, He 
continued, and having reflected upon some act of the government, the consequence 
•was, that he was ordered to quit the country. Afterwards another individual 
incurred the same fate, during the government of Lord Amherst. After a time, 
the Regulations being loosely drawn up, and easy to be misconstrued by such as 
wished it, the government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye-law, which should 
reach all native editors, Anglo-Indians and Bengalese ; and a bye-law was in con- 
sequence enacted, which put tlie press under severe regulation, and made the 
editors liable to very strong penalties ; I think they went so far as to confiscate the 
press and the materials, and also involved a fine upon each copy of the news- 
papers jiublished which was considered offensive. Such was the state of things 
w’ben I left India. I understand since, that Lord William Bcntinck has allowed 
a system of the press totally licentious and free ; by licentious, I mean that he has 
given it full license. 

973. What were the offences, generally speaking, imputed to the publications of 
the editor of the Calcutta Journal? — Generally calling in question the acts of the 
government, so far as I recollect. 

974. Do you recollect any specific instance of having excited natives to rebellion, 
or the soldiers to mutiny, or any offences of that description, tending to put the 
government in peril? — No. 

975. Do you know what were the consequences to the editor of tlie Calcutta 
Journal of his summary deportation ? — The consequence was that he suffered very 
severely in his fortune. 

976. You .stated that the government applied to the Supreme Court for a bye- 
law ; will you be so good as to explain to the Committee what you mean by the 
government applying to the Supreme Court for a bye-law ? — The Supreme Court, in 
conjunction with the government, are entitled, according to law, to enact certain 
laws for what is called the better government of the town of Calcutta and its vicinity, 
or some such expression. 

977. Will you state w'hat is the difference between a regulation and a bye-law? 
— A bye-law simply applies to Calcutta and its vicinity ; a regulation is one of 
general extension to all the courts in the interior, and is either strictly Judicial or 
territorial. 

978. Do you mean that a bye-law would have no effect beyond the Mahratta 
Ditch? — I think not. 

979. Is it necessary that such bye-laws should have their origin in the Supreme 
Court? — As far as I recollect, the government proposes the bye-law to the Supreme 
Court, w hich registers it or not as a legal enactment, after hearing objections to it, 
according to fixed forms, 

980. Is that bye-law still in force, or has it since been repealed ? — 1 suppose it 
is in force. 

981. Are you aware whether it has in any instance been acted upon ? — I do not 
remember. 

982. Are not the civil servants of the Company generally at present precluded 
from taking any part in the press of India ? — They are debarred by the orders of 
the Court of Directors from being proprietors or editors. 

983. Is there any interdiction against their being writers in periodical journals 
already established ? — No, I do not think it extends to that. 

984. Does the power of the government under this bye-law extend equally to the 
native as to the European press — Yc.s, it was intended to extend the control to 
the editors of native newspapers which had lately risen up. 

985. At the period of passing this bye-law, does it come within your knowledge 
how many of the judges in Calcutta were present upon the bench ? — As far as 
I recollect, there was only one, Sir Francis M‘Naughten. 

986. Was a similar bye-law applied for to the bench at Bombay ? — I do not 
know. 

9 ^ 7 - Are you not aware that the bench at Bombay refused to sanction any such 
regulation ?— I do not remember the circumstance. 

988. Is it your opinion that the encouragement of native journals might be made 
the means of conveying information highly beneficial to the natives of India ? — 
Unquestionably ; but 1 would exercise a very close supervision over them, for fear 
they should “be the means of doing mischief to the native army ; in fact, die native 
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army is the only body which is to be considered now-ardays with regard to the 
press. 1 think the press may continue just as free and just as licentious as Indian 
politicians may desire, so long as the infection does not spread to the native army. 
Whilst we have the native army staunch, it does not much signify what newspaper 
squabbles take place at the presidencies. When Earl Minto was Governor-General, 
he was so alarmed at certain publications which proceeded from the missionary 
press at Serampore, directed against the religious prejudices of the natives, that he 
required the press to be removed to Calcutta, though the editors were living under 
the protection of the Danish government It is mentioned by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his History of India (1826), that for 35 years a most active circulation of inflam- 
matory papers, in the shape of letters, proclamations and prophecies, has been made 
to the native troops, causing a deep impression ; but owing to the difficulty of mul- 
tiplying copies, the emissaries of sedition did not do much harm. Surely they should 
be debarred the facilities of a press, under the very eye of government, in aid of 
their designs ! If the native army be once tmnted, the empire which we have taken 
so many years to consolidate may be lost to us in one day ; and therefore I think it 
is of the highest importance that the native journals should be carefully scrutinized, 
and my opinion is that this salutary supervision was rather too much neglected in 
former days. I cannot speak of course as to the last five years. 

989. In what languages are the present newspapers written? — In Bengalee and 
Persian. I believe there was one in Hindostanee. The Persian papers are 
accompanied by a Hindostanee version. 

990. Are those languages that the sepoys generally understand ? — Tlie sepoys 
generally speak Hindostanee, but of course they soon pick up a knowledge .of Ben- 
galee, when quartered in the Lower Provinces. I have heard that some of the 
native officers understand Persian, and even English. 

991. Have you understood that any ill consequences have been attributed to the 
existing relaxation of the press at Calcutta, so far as it has gone ? — Yes. 

992. Can you state in what respect ? — I am bound to answer frankly. The 
subordination in the civil service was affected in a few instances, and I think it had 
a still stronger influence upon a portion of the officers of the Company’s army. 

993. Do you know whether the present government of India have expressed 
themselves as sensible of any such ill consequences to their government? — No; 
I am not aware of it. 

994. Does not the condition of the press at Madras at this time differ materially 
from its condition at Calcutta or Bombay? — Yes ; I understand the censorship still 
exists at ^Madras. 

995. Does it not appear to you that there should be some uniform system 
adopted with regard to it, throughout all the presidencies generally ? — Yes ; 
I would remove the censorship, because it is hateful to everybody j the very name 
disgusts people ; in fact, we have gone through the ordeal, and as I said before, as 
long as the native army is not affected, it does not signify. 

996. Does the state of society in Calcutta at present admit of trying offences of 
the press by the intervention of juries ? — I should be sorry to throw any imputation, 
upon a considerable body of men, but I should not like to have a press cause before 
any jury in Calcutta. 

997. Of what classes and descriptions of persons would such juries be composed ? 
— Principally of European shopkeepers, and of Anglo-Indians. 

998. Do you mean to the exclusion of all the civil servants of the Company ? — 
Yes ; the civil servants never sit upon juries, except when specially surnmooed. 

999. Are they precluded from so doing by any Regulation? — No; they are 
not precluded. 

1 000. Has any experiment been made of submitting to such tribunals offences 
touching the press ? — Yes ; there was one case where the editor bf the Calcutta 
Journal was tried for a libel upon the secretaries to government, and the secretaries 
were cast. At that time disputes about the freedom of tlie press were extremely 
rife, and it was very difficult to get an unbiassed set of men as a jury. The power 
of venue, as in England, did not exist ; we were obliged to submit to a jury who 
certainly thought warmly upon the subject, and taken from a class of persons who 
generally gave their opinion most decidedly against any interference with the liberty 
of the press. 

loot. In your opinion, can the present system of licensing individuals who 

f oceed to reside in India be conveniently or advantageously relaxed ? — Yes 
think so. ’ 
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r 7 ^- r 1002. Do you consider that in the event of the absence of all restrictions upon 

.LiMAwgtow.Esq. individuals resorting to India, any very formidable influx of needy adventurers need 
8 March 1832. be apprehended? — No, I think not of needy adventurers, certainly. I do not see 
how they would get out. 

1003. If they should get out, does India afford a possible means of subsistence 
to either the mere agricultural peasant or the lowest description of artizaa ? — ■! do 
not think that the mere agricultural peasant could compete for three months with 
the ryot of the country, for many reasons : on account of the cheapness with which 
the ryot can live, and also in consequence of the climate. It is impossible tliat 
any European could personally engage in agricultural pursuits in the climate of 
India ; and as for the common-rate artizans, the natives of India are remarkably 
good workmen, and excellent imitators of patterns, and therefore I think it would be 
only the superior-rate artizans who could expect to succeed. 

1 004. Should you conceive it for the advantage of that country to encourage the 
re-sort to India of individuals possessing more or less of capital ? — Yes, I think 8<v 

1005. Are you aware of any benefit that arises from their prohibition to possess 
or occupy any lands in the interior? — I do not see why they should not be per- 
mitted to possess lands in the interior, provided the natives are guarded against their 
possible oppression. 

1006. In what manner should you propose so to guard the natives? — I would 
make the Europeans in question amenable to the Company’s courts, and the 
less that the Supreme Court is allowed to interfere the better. 

1007. An apprehension has been expressed by some natives, in a recent petition 
to the House of Commons, lest by the permission of Europeans to settle in the 
interior they should be exposed to persecution, against which they should have no 
other redress than by proceeding to the presidency ; are the Committee to conclude 
from your answer to the last question, that you see no difficulty in rendering the 
jurisdiction of the native provincial courts such as an European might safely be 
made amenable to ? — I think tliat the complaints adverted to would be obviated, 
and might be remedied uncxceptionably in the manner alluded to. 

1008. Would it not be the direct interest of any European embarking capital 
in manufacturing or commercial speculation in India, to cultivate the good opinion 
and to secure to himself the co-operation of the natives ? — It would seem to be but 
common good policy to do so. 

1 009. This then being his interest, and the protection afforded to him by the 
courts of justice being so improved as you propose, do any dangers occur to you as 
likely to result from an unrestrained admission? — 1 think that the class of persons 
who would go out to India, that is, persons w-ith some small degree of capital, 
because we have excluded the lowest class, would generally be people of respecta- 
bility, who would have a knowledge of their own interests, and I do not see the 
slightest objection to their being allowed to go into the interior, under the restrictions 
adverted to. 

1010. Should you say that any jealousy exists, generally speaking, in the minds 
of the natives as to the settlement of Europeans among them? — Yes; in their 
ignorance, they are naturally apprehensive of it. They have bad perhaps a few 
persons settled among them who may have treated them with roughness and vio- 
lence. I allude to the class of indigo planters ; but on the whole, they have gene- 
rally treated the natives with mildness. 

1011. Are you of opinion, that in the event of free access being permitted to 
Europeans it would be necessary to furnish the existing government of India with 
any summary powers «itb respect to the residence of individuals? — I think the 
Governor-General can scarcely be made too powerful ; emergencies might arise 
where the exercise of summary power would be necessary, therefore 1 would leave 
him the power of sending Europeans to Engla.id, although I think it might be 
accompanied with certain explanations and modifications. I think that a great 
deal of secret mischief may be done by an ill-intentioned man, without coming 
within the jurisdiction of a court of justice. 

1012. You would therefore leave to the Governor-General a power of summary 
deportation ; should you propose to do so with or without his assigning a cause for so 
doing, and giving the individual an opportunity of disproving, if he could, the accu- 
sations against him ? — I would certainly give him an opportunity of disproving the 
accusations, if he could ; but I think the procedure should be summary, and not be 
clogged by an appeal to the Supreme Court, or any other court of judicature in 
India. 
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1013. Would there be any danger, in your opinion, of the existence of such an 
arbitrary power disinclining men of capital from embarking under such a system ? 
— 1 think not, because every well-disposed man, and every reasonable man, has no 
cause to fear the infliction of such a punishment as that. A man wlio goes to India 
just to prosecute his pursuits peaceably, and not to trouble the government or other 
people with political dissentions or intrigues, is not likely to come under the visita- 
tion of this power ; and another reason also is this, that such eagle-eyed scrutiny 
would be exerted over the exercise of such a power, that a Governor- General would 
take care to have good grounds for using it. It is also my opinion, although it may 
be disputed, that that power has never been unjustly exerted. I am sure myself, 
that if I were to proceed to India with 50 lacs of rupees, embarked in speculations 
of an anxious nature, I should not be afraid of trustkig to the justice of the govern- 
ment ; I should not be afraid of being deported. 

1014. Where is the power that exercises this eagle-eyed scrutiny in India? — 
At home. 

1015. You have intimated that some modifications might be desirable; what is 
the nature of the modifications you allude to? — I would make the procedure a little 
more formal as to accusation and trial, more for the satisfaction of general opinion 
than from any idea that the government in preceding instances have acted with harsh- 
ness or injustice, because in every case I am aware of at Calcutta, there was a mani- 
fest infringement of the articles under which the individual came to Calcutta ; he 
was bound by those articles to conforai to the existing regulations of the Company’s 
government, which he did not choose to conform to. 

1016. Do you contemplate the probability of cases arising in which it would be 
attended with public danger to postpone the infliction of such a penalty until sanc- 
tioned by authorities at home ? — I think, in the case of a political offence, it would 
be prejudicial to the safety of the state certainly. 

1017. Do you think that it might not meet the exigency of almost any case that 
you Could imagine, that until such sanction should have been received the individual 
should be placed under more or less of personal restraint ? — 1 think in most cases it 
might certainly, but at the same time that individual, in a small society, as Calcutta 
still is, would be doing a great deal of mischief by remaining upon the spot for many 
months. 

lot 8, Have you not known many Eurofieans of the poorer classes in Calcutta in 
a state of destitution, and objects of charity ? — Yes, a good many. 

1019. Have not you known any beneficial eftccts in respect to the administration 
of justice and police result from the existence of the press in India ? — I do not 
remember any at this moment. 

1820. Are you aware tliat so long ago as in the time of Mr. Hastings, when the 
press was free, he had no difficulty in obtaining verdicts from juries against editors 
in cases of libel ? — My memory does not serve me as to that point. 

1021. Should you not attribute the circumstance you have mentioned, of the 
strong indisposition of the juries to convict in cases of political libel, to the peculiar 
excitement of the time, in consequence of the controversy upon the subject that was 
then going on ? — Yes, certainly, mens’ minds were very much excited then. 

1022. Has any class of the native population shown much interest in this ques- 
tion about the liberty of the press ? — I think they have, apparently ; but I suspect 
tliat they -have been only instigated by Europeans in the first instance, otherwise 
they would have been pe.”fectly indifferent to it. 

1023. You said that so long as the native army was not affected by the press, 
you apprehended no danger from the liberty of it ; would you therefore .apprehend 
any danger from the entire liberty of the European press, merely subject to the 
common resort of the courts of law? — Yes, I should, because by degrees the poison 
of the European press might be communicated to the native army by means of 
translation and other modes. We have known very active emissaries, for instance, 
iiefore the massacre of Vellore, going about with papers venting sedition and mutiny. 
Should Great Britain be engaged in European war, the freedom of the press would 
require to be considered in a new point of view, as relating to the facilities which 
newspapers may afford for communicating intelligence to the enemy. 

1 024. Have you been in the habit of reading any of the native journals ? — No, 

1 have not } 1 have heard their substance sometimes mentioned. 

1025. Do they resemble English newspapers? — As far as I recollect, there were 
some tew heads of intelligence that were interesting to the natives, and a good deal 
about literature. 
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1026. Was there anything in the way of political disquisition? — Not much, so 

Liuiington, Esq. j recollect ; but that will soon follow, if it has not obtained yet. 

1 March 183s. 1 027. Have the native newspapers found their way into the interior ? — Not many 

hitherto, I believe. 

1028. For example, at Benares and Dacca, Delhi, and the more considerable 
places ? — I know they have reached Delhi ; I cannot speak positively as to other 
places. 

1029. Does your experience during the period you were secretary to the govern- 
ment in Bengal, enable you to say how far the present machinery for conducting 
the government in India, both in India and at home, has led to great delays in the 
administration of public aflairs ? — I think it has led to great delay in frequent 
instances. Familiarly speaking, I think we calculated about two years in getting an 
answer from the Court of Directors on general subjects. 

1 030. Have you known any instances in which the determination of public mat- 
ters of importance has very greatly exceeded that period ?— -There is none in my 
recollection at this moment. 

1031. Can you suggest to the Committee any means by which the transaction of 
the public business of India might be conducted with more expedition and prompti- 
tude, due regard being had to its efficiency? — Yes, I think so, by having one authority 
instead of two at home. 

1032. You think that a single organ for administering the affairs of India at 
home would be preferable to a double one, as now existing ? — I should think so, 
undoubtedly. 

1033. How soon does a merchant in India receive a reply from his agent in 
London ? — Generally within a twelvemonth, sometimes much earlier, 

1034. Have you considered the present ecclesiastical establishment in Indians 
adequate to its purj)Oscs.? — Yes, I think so. 

1035. You speak from your knowledge of Bengal? — Yes; the ecclesiastical 
department was under my office as secretary to the government. The number of 
chaplains was, I consider, adequate for Bengal. It would have been desirable to 
have more, so that a larger number of Europeans might have access to public wor- 
ship. I mean those scattered at small stations. But the apportionment of chaplains 
is not to be considered with reference to the extent of our territory, but to the num- 
ber of Christians who are to benefit by their ministrations, and the government cannot 
in reason be required to incur a large outlay for the accommodation of a few indi- 
viduals, who do not contribute towards defraying the charge. Every station where 
there w^as any considerable number of Europeans (juartered or resident, had a chap- 
lain located ; the Company had built several churches where they were called for, 
and were building more, only they wished to incur the expense gradually. I think 
that the number of chaplains is as great, if the complement be kept up, (because 
some are absent on furlough and on account of sickness,) as can reasonably be 
expected, the government paying all the expenses. 

1036. What is your opinion as to the expediency of augmenting the number of 
bishops? — Having the misfortune to differ on this point with many excellent per- 
sons, I should distrust my own judgment, but the conviction presses most strongly 
on my mind that such augmentation is quite unnecessary. My reason is this, that 
I think the duties and labours of the bishop have been exaggerated, and that the 
archdeacons at the several presidencies have very little to do. I conceive that 
their functions might be very much increased. I was assured by Doctor Loring, 
the first archdeacon, that he had very little to do. The more particular charge of 
the ecclesiastical interests at the different presidencies might be safely intrusted 
with increased powers to the several archdeacons, who might (or should) control the 
subordinate clergy, and transact affairs connected with their department, without 
the imposing title of bishop, under ulterior appeal in in)portant cases to their 
diocesan. It would scarcely be denied that the archdeacons are competent to visit 
the congregations of native Christians. With respect to the alleged hardship of 
the visitation, in any other branch of the service, the option of taking a voyage to 
sea, or up the river, or making an excursion in tents, or even a long journey in a 
palanquin, at a proper season, would be hailed as a boon by the healthy, and as 
a means of renovation by the sick. Therefore, I cannot understand why so much 
stress has been laid upon the infliction, as it has been called, of the bishop going 
upon his visitation. 

1037. Are there any duties of ordination to be performed by the bishop in 
India ? — There arc ; but in my experience they are of very rare occurrence. Then 
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again, as to the labour of the bishop, exclusive of the alleged toil of the visitation, „ . 
he is allowed a secretary and a chaplain. This secretary both Bishop Middleton ’‘ 4 * 

and Bishop Heber allowed to practise as an attorney in the Supreme Court, and 8 March i 8 sa. 
consequently lost a great part of his assistance. The chaplains too of these pre- 
lates were generally detached on some other service, therefore the bishop was de- 
prived, or rather deprived himself, of that aid which he was destined to receive, lie 
certainly has, I believe, a very voluminous correspondence, but then he has de- 
prived himself of persons who might draw up a number of letters for him, or at 
any rate transcribe them ; and both Bishop Middleton and Bishop Heber were in 
the habit of copying their letters to the government with their own hands. Then 
again, great stress has been laid upon the danger to which persons at the time of life 
at which bishops usually resort to India, are exposed from the climate. My opinion 
is, that this inference is totally erroneous and opposed by experience, and that per- 
sons at a mature age have just as good a chance of health in India, as younger ones. 

With respect to the remarkable and lamented mortality among the bishops, I 
would observe, that Bishop Middleton lived eight years in India. The immediate 
cause of his death was, that he went out in an open carriage rather too early, and 
allowed the sun to strike upon his head. Fever ensued, but in consequence of 
his peculiar constitution, it was found very difficult to subdue the disorder ; so 
that it cannot be said that his death was produced by the ordinary effects of the 
climate. Bishop Heber unfortunately committed the great imprudence of plunging 
into a cold bath after being exhausted by fatigue, and allowing the stimulus of 
exercise to subside, which error caused apoplexy, to which he had a constitutional 
tendency. Bishop James, I have heard from clergymen who knew him, was by no 
means a healthy man in England. It has been stated in a memoir of the life of 
Bishop Turner, tliat he had for many years suffered under an internal complaint 
in England, for which he looked to relief in a change of climate ; so that the sun of 
India, however noxious, cannot be justly accused of accelerating that prelate’s end. 

I think, therefore, that the climate of India may be acquitted of the death of those 
four bishops to a very great extent, and that it will be apparent that a clergyman 
in accepting the episcopal dignity of Calcutta, entering on the enjoyment of high 
influence and consideration, cheered by the prospect of extensive usefulness, re- 
ceiving a fair stipend, and looking to a liberal pension, does not confer, as has been 
insinuated, an extraordinary favour on mankind by exposing himself to an almost 
certain premature death. I shall rejoice accordingly, if my exposition shall in any 
degree contribute to enlarge the sphere of selection for the high and revered station 
in question. If further proof were required, I might assert that India has not been 
inimical to the lives of chief justices : Sir John Anstruthcr came home after a long 
residence ; Sir Henry Rus.scll returned after a long residence, and is at this moment 
alive, 1 believe ; there is also Sir Edward East ; and Sir Charles Gray, the fourth 
chief justice, is about to come home, his term having expired ; Judges M‘Naughten, 

Burroughs, and Buller arc now in England. Then, on the other hand, it may be 
said that Sir Henry Blossctt and Sir Christopher Puller died in India. Sir Henry 
Blossett went out in a dying state, from a schirrous stomach, and survived but a 
few weeks. Sir Christopher Puller, it was notorious, was subject to a confirmed 
determination of blood to the head ; and in the fever supervening upon this most 
unfavourable predisposition, he was for some time attended by a physician practi- 
cally inexperienced in tropical disorders. 

1038. What objection should you see, independent of the question of expense, to 
there being more than one bishop in so extensive a country, for the purpose of 
ordination and other purposes? — It certainly appears to me to be unnecessary, 
because the ordinations occur veiy rarely, and the few persons to be ordained can 
come to the bishop. 

1039. Is there not this objection to there being but one bishop in India, that a 
great part of bis time is necessarily consumed in travelling from place to place in 
so extensive a diocese ? — He cannot travel far without coming to some place which 
it is desirable for him to visit ; and he can always arrange as to his correspondence, 
which I suppose can be conducted without inconvenience. It sliould be recollected, 
the bikhop is only bound to go on his visitation once in three years. 

1040. Might it not be very desirable that there should be a second bishop in 
India, who should be able, upon the vacancy of the office, to consecrate one of the 
clergy upon the spot, so that he might enter at once upon the functions of the office, 
which might save the necessity ot a journey to England? — That might be con- 
venient, but it would not be desirable as an uniform practice to appoint a clcrgy- 
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fy ^ man on the spot to the vacant bishopric ; and if you make a second bishop, you 

C. Lushtngton, 6q. allowances to enable him to keep up the dignity of his station. 

8 March 183a. Besides, there would be a division of rule, perhaps; in fact, in the present infancy 
of the establishnjent it does not appear to me to be necessary. I think the arch- 
deacons could perform the functions just as well, and the Company or the govern- 
ment would be saved many thousands of pounds a year, both in salary and in 
pension. At all events, the public finances should not be burthened with the 
expense of two additional bishops ; but if the Christian community in India should 
urge the appointment of a more numerous hierarchy, they might reasonably be 
required to contribute to its maintenance. 

1041. What objection do you see to the archdeacons being enabled to perform 
the functions of the bishop with the same salary that they now receive r — The 
government can by Act of Parliament delegate to them certain functions of the 
bishop, while the episcopal station is in abeyance ; and I can see no objection to 
their powers being extended even while the bishop is in the discharge of his own 
functions, provided they continue, as before, subordinate to the bishop, receive no 
additional allowances, and do not assume the prelatical title. The establishment 
of chaplains is too small to justify any increase of dignitaries. It appears quite 
di.sproportionate to have a bishop for 35 chaplains in Bengal, a bishop for 30 at 
Madras, and a bishop for 25 nt Bombay. 

1042. Of the Europeans in India, is there any considerable proportion presby- 
terians? — ^Yes, a good many at the presidency. 

1043. What sort of proportion of the Europeans in Calcutta do you think? — 
There are a good many Scotchmen at the presidencies, and they are generally pres- 
byterians ; they have a church of their own, for which the government send out 
and pay a chaplain. 

1 044. Have they not a presbyterian establishment at each of the presidencies ? — 

* Ye. 

1045. Are there many Catholics among the Europeans? — Very few, except 
among the European soldiers, the majority of whom are generally Irish ; they are 
allowed access to a Catholic priest. The government pay the salary of a Catholic 
priest at one or two stations. 


VeneriSf 16* die Mar Hi, 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., jn the Chair. 


James Sutherland, Esq. called in; and Examined. 

James Sutherland, 1046. WHEN did you return from India? — In April last. 

1047. From Calcutta? — Yes. 

16 March i 8 2 '048- How were you occupied principally during your residence in Calcutta? — 

arc 13. jjj connexion with the press. 

1 049. During what period were you connected with the press ? — I was for some 
time in the year 1818, again in 1823, and subsequently for the last four or five years 
of my residence. 

1 050. Were you yourself editor of any paper published there ? — I was editor of 
several publications, and for the last three years editor of a daily journal, the Bengal 
Hurkura or Messenger. 

1051. When was it first established? — I cannot tell at this moment; it was 
a great many years ago. 

1052. How many English newspapers are published in Calcutta? — I have a list 
of the papers published in the beginning of the year 1831, which, with the peiw 
mission of the Committee, I will put in. 
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The Pbesb of India in the beginning of the Year 1831. 


CALCUTTA. 

Publisher. 

English Newspapers: 

— 

f The Bengal Hurkura and Chronicle 
Daily - - - -{ The John Bull - - . . 

1 The India Gazette _ - - 

Samuel Smith & Co. 

Geo. Pritchard. 

J. B. Scott & Co. 

Tri-weekly editionsof the] q _ _ _ 

dady papers of the samej Chronicle - - ; 

J. B. Scott Sc Co. 

Samuel Smith & Co. 

Twice a week - - The Government Gazette 

G. 11. Hutmaii. 

The Bengal Herald - - - 

Samuel Smith & Co. 

The Calcutta Literary Gazette 

- - Ditto. 

The Oriental Observer 

Geo. Pritchard. 

I 

Native Newspapers : 


The Janri Jehan Numa 

Hurryhar Datt. 

The Summachar Chunduca 

Bhowanichum Banneijee. 

The Sunbad Tuneer Nassuk 

Kistnomohun Doss. 

The Buuga Doot - - - 

Bholonauth Seen. 

The Sunbad Coumoody 

u-.ui: a.: 

Gobind Chatterjee. 


Monthly Publications: 


The Calcutta Magazine 
The Gleanings of Science 
The Kaleidoscope 
The Christian Intelligencer 


Samuel Smith & Co. 
W. Thacker & Co. 

J. J. Fleury. 

Church Mission Press. 


Quarterly : 

Tlie Bengal Armv List 

The Army List IL M, Forces in India 

TJie Calcutta Quarterly Register 


Samuel Smith & Co. 
- - Ditto. 

J. B. Scott & Co. 


Yearly : 


The Bengal Annual - - - 

The Bengal Souvenir - - - 

The Bengal Almanack 
The Companion, and Appendix to Do. 
The Bengal Directory 
The Calcutta Directory 


Samuel Smith &. Co. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

- - Ditto. 

J. B. Scott & Co. 


With the exception of the Bengal Hurkura press, at whicli alone no less than 14 
periodicals, daily, tri-weekly, monthly, quarterly and annual, are published, (includ- 
ing four political and literary journals,) all the presses at which the other publica- 
tions enumerated above are published, and several others, undertake general printing, 
and there are printed several Advertisers, Price Currents, &c.,_ and occasionally 
books and pamphlets. 

1053. Are you aware whether any other English journal has been published since 
you left Calcutta ? — There have been several since 1 left Calcutta, journals published 
in English ; one is called The Reformer, conducted by a native, and published by 
natives ; The East Indian, conducted by a gentleman of the class of Anglo-Indians ; 
The Enquirer ; and also, I believe. The Hesperus. 

1054. Whom do you understand by the Anglo-Indians? — Generally the children 
of British fathers by Asiatic mothers, and ail Christians who are not &itish-born or 
aboriginal. 

1 055. Whom do you understand by the term half-caste, as familiarly used in 
India for the last 60 years ? — The same classes. 

1056. Applying them equally to the descendants of Portuguese, Dutch and 
French, as well as of English parents ?— Applying to all who are not aboriginal or 
European. I would desire to place it on record that I consider the word half-caste 
as offensive and improper. 

1 057. Do you possess any documents by which could be shown to the Committee, 
or can you from recollection state to the ComnSittee, the numbers of each of the 
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papers published at Calcutta in the native languages simply, or in the native and 
English languages ? — I have not any accurate information as to the circulation of the 
tiie native papers, but 1 can give a good idea as to that of the English newspapers. 

1058. In what language are the native journals published ?— All Bengalee, with 
one exception, which is a Persian paper. There was formerly an Hindostanee 
paper. About 3,000 is the circulation of the English papers. 

1059. Including the tri-weekly as well as the daily papers? — Yes; the number 
includes the entire circulation, but it is rather a low estimate. 

1060. Can you state what number of newspapers or periodicals are published at 
the other two presidencies ? — There are three English newspapers published at 
Madras : The Government Gazette, The Madras Gazette, and The Madras 
Courier. 

1061. At Bombay? — At Bombay two: the Bombay Gazette, and the Courier. 

1062. Is there any native paper at Bombay? — There is, I believe, a Gujerattee 
paper. 

1063. At Prince of Wales Island or Singapore? — There is a newspaper at 
Singapore, and one also at Malacca. At Penang, the Gazette, I believe, has 
ceased. 

1064. At Canton? — At Canton there are now two. 

1065. Have you seen the official return that has been published of the newspapers 
in India ? — I have seen such a return copied into the newspapers only. 

1066. Did it appear to you to be accurate as far as it went? — No, it was in- 
accurate in many particulars. In the return of papers for 1 830 there are many 
inaccuracies. 

1067. Have yon the means of stating what portion of the papers, whether native 
and English, or English only, are subscribed for by natives, and what portion by 
Europeans? — I have no certain means of answering that question ; but my impres- 
sion is, that the number of natives who subscribe to papers published by Europeans 
in English is extremely limited. 

1068. With respect to papers published in the native language, do you mean 
that the circulation in that case is confined to the natives exclusively ? — Almost 
exclusively. 

1069. Can you state what portion of the 3,000 papers arc subscribed for by 
natives? — That number totally excluded natives. 

1070. That is totally excluding the native press? — Yes. 

1071. Under what Regulation practically is the Calcutta press at this lime ? How 
is the press at present conducted ? — Every paper is published under a license from 
Government, revocable at pleasure, with or without inquiry or notice. 

1072. Do you mean with or without assigning reasons? — Yes, with or without 
assigning reasons. 

00, 

1073. Has this Regulation ever been acted upon ; and if so, at what period ? — 
It was first acted on in the case of tlie Calcutta .Journal in the year 1823 ; that 
paper having been suppressed under that Regulation. 

1074. VVas it acted on in any other instance you are aware of? — In another case, 
that of the Calcutta Chronicle in the year 1827. 

1075. Can you state from your own personal knowledge the particulars of these 
two acts of suppression? — Yes. I have no copy of the official correspondence in 
the first case, but I was attached to the paper at the time. I recollect that it was 
ostensibly suppressed for the insertion of a pamphlet of the Hon. Colonel Leicester 
Stanhope, published in England, on a free press in India. 

1076. Were they suppressed with or without any reasons assigned ? — ^The reason 
assigned in the fii'st case, to the best of my recollection, was the republication of the 
pamphlet in question ; I beg to state, however, that 1 speak entirely on this point 
from memory, I have no document by me at present to refer to. 

1077. Were you connected yourself with either of the publications at the time of 
the suppression ? — With both. 

1078. What was the reason in the case of the Calcutta Chronicle? — I have a 
copy of the official correspondence in the case of the suppression of the Calcutta 
Chronicle, but no specific reason was assigned ; the general tenor was stated to be 
objectionable. 

1079. I tlunk it was stated by you in the case of the Calcutta Journal, the reason 
assigned was the republication of the pamphlet of Colonel Stanhope ? — Yes, I 
think that was the principal reason assigned ; the official letter may have referred to 
other publications. 


1080 Will 
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1080. Will you explain what you mean by assign^ Do you mean formtilly 
notified by the Government to the proprietors? — I mean it was adverted to in the 
letter 'suppressing the paper. 

1081. Do you recollect whether that was the sole ground stated in the letter? — 

I do hot at this moment distinctly recollect. 

1082. But it was your own impression at the time that that was the real cause 
of its suppression? — Not that it was the real cause. My own impression was, 
that the law itself had been made with the express view of putting down that 
paper. 

1083. How long previously to the suppression had that Regulation been made? — 
It came into operation a few months previously. 

1084. Was that prior or subsequent to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission ? — Sub- 
sequent to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

1085. With respect to the suppression of the Calcutta Chronicle, was it ever 
ascertained on what grounds that suppression took place? — The government, 
although respectfully solicited to state the grounds, refused to do so ; but it was 
privately stated to have been suppressed for a paragraph, of which I have a copy 
here ; the substance of the paragraph contained a suggestion, that if the govern- 
ment should prosecute a certain firm in Calcutta with a view of making them the 
“ scapegoats,” as it was called, in the case of the Stamp Act, that the community 
should indemnify them for the loss likely to be entailed on them thereby. 

1086. Have you a copy of the official correspondence? — Yes, 1 have. 

\The Witness delivered in the same, which is as follows 

“ To Mr. JVillmn 'Adam and Mr. Villiers Holcroft, Proprietors of the 

Calcutta Chronicle. 

** General Department : 

“Gentlemen, Council Chamber, 31st May 1827. 

“ The general tenor of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle having been for 
some time’^ast highly disrespectful to the Government and to the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, and that paper of the 29th instant in particular, comprising 
several paragraphs in direct violation of the Regulations regarding the press, I am 
directed to inform you, that the Right honourable the Vice-President in Council 
has resolved that the license granted to you on the 2.51111 January last for the print- 
ing and publisihing of the Calcutta Clironicle be cancelled, and it is hereby cancelled 
accordingly from the present dale. 

“ I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“ C. Lushington, 

“ Chief Secretary to the Government.” 


“ Charles Lushington, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government. 

“ Sir, “ Calcutta, 31st May 1827. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, in- 
forming me that the licence of the C'alcutta Chronicle is cancelled by the Right 
honourable the Vice-President in Council. 

“ As his Lordship in Council has not seen fit to indicate the particular articles or 
paragraphs that have brought upon me this heavy expression of his displeasure, 
1 am at a loss to know wherein my offence consists, what are the violations of the 
Press Regulations to which his Lordship refers, or in what respects the general tenor 
of the paper has been considered as highly disrespectful to the Government, and to 
the Honourable the Court of Directors. 

“ 1 beg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that the rules 
attached to the Press Regulation are expressly declared to impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters of general interest 
relating to European or Indian affairs, provided they are conducted with the 
temper and decorum which the Government has a right to expect from those 
living under its protection ; neither do they preclude individuals from offering, in 
a temperate and decorous manner, through the channel of the public newsoapers or 
other periodical works, their own views and sentitnents relative to matters affecting 
the interests of the community. With profound deference to his Lordship in 
Council, I beg to state, that in offering my sentiments relative to matters affecting 
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the interests of the community, I am not conscious of having transgressed the 
bounds here prescribed. 

** 1 beg respectfully to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 
that in every former case of suppression several previous admonitions have been 
given, whereas in the present case, although I am informed that the general tencur 
of the contents of the Calcutta Chronicle has been considered for some time past 
highly disrespectful, yet the withdrawal of the licence is sudden and unexpected, 
and has not been preceded by any authoritative warning, to which it would have 
been at once my duty, my interest, and my inclination to attend. 

Knowing the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian editor, 
I was originally induced to allow my name to be sent in to Government in that 
character with extreme unwillingness, which was vanquished chiefly by the hope of 
being instrumental in saving from destruction the property of a poor man, vested in 
a paper that bad incurred the displeasure of Government in that case, and subse- 
quently encouraged me to embark property on my own account in a similar concern. 
I venture to hope that an engagement thus commenced for the benefit of another 
will not be terminated by the fiat of his Lordship in Council, to my great loss, with- 
out any premonition for my guard and guidance. 

I have only to add, that should his Lordship in Council be pleased to extend to 
me the same consideration which has been bestowed upon others in similar circum- 
stances, it will be my earnest endeavour to avoid whatever may appear likely to be 
deemed a violation of the Press Regulations. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ IV. Adam, 

“ Sole Proprietor of the Calcutta Chronicle.'’ 


“ To Mr. IVilliam Adam. 

“ General Department : 

“ Sir, Council Chambers, ist June 1827. 

** Your letter of yesterday’s date having been laid before Government, I am 
directed to inform you, that the Right honourable the Vice-President in Council does 
not think it necessary to make any more specific reference to the olycctionable 
passages contained in the Calcutta Chronicle of the 29th ultimo than was done in 
my communication of yesterday. 

“ 2. lam desired to add, that the remainder of your letter requires no other reply 
than that the warnings publicly given to other editors were sufficient for your infor- 
mation, and that Government does not see fit to accede to your application for per- 
mission to continue the publication of the Calcutta Chronicle. 

“ I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

(signed) “ C. Lushington, 

“ Chief Secretary to Government.” 

1087. Do you mean that no previous communication had taken place between 
the Government and the editor prior to tliis ? — None whatever. 

1088. In the absence of any declaration on the part of the secretary of the 
Government as to what were the objectionable paragraphs contained in the paper, 
wliat was your own impression as to what those paragraphs were ? — I found it 
extremely difficult to form any idea on the subject, from the variety of matter which 
was introduced into one day’s paper ; a great variety of topics being discussed in 
each number renders it impossible. 

1089. Your attention was recalled to a particular number? — The number of the 
29th May ; I think it was in that number that the paragraph which I have mentioned 
appeared, and which was afterwards privately pointed out as the paragraph that gave 
offence to the Government. 

1090. You stated that it was privately intimated to you afterwards what the ob- 
jectionable passage was ; do vou mean that it was intimated to you by a private 
friend ? — Yes, by a private friend. 

1091. Not from authority? — No, not from authority. 

1093. You, in fact, then never bad reason to know what were the grounds of 
the suppression ? — Nothing beyond that private intimation. 

1 093. The last letter of the chief secretary adverts to warnings publicly given to 
other editors, which he conceives would be sufficient for your information ; what was 
the nature of those public warnings ? — They had called the attention of other editors 
to certain articles which had been deemed offensive by the Government. 

1094. Where 
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1094. Where and to whom were those warnings given? — In Calcutta, given to 
the editor of the iBengal Chronicle. 

1 095. Publicly ? — OfiBcially. 

1096. To whom were they addressed? — ^To the proprietor. 

1097. What was his name ? — Monte de Rosario. 

1098. Were not those warnings matters of public notoriety? — They were pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the day. 

1099. Had they any effect on the editor of the paper in making him more 
cautious in his publications? — That paper never was suppressed. 

1 1 00. Then may it be inferred that they had that etiect on the paper ? — It is 
difficult to say, because a change in the Government occasioned in several instances 
a change in the policy towards the papers. 

1101. Was the Government changed at this period? — It was. 

1 102. In the case of Mr. Buckingham, were any warnings given to him officially ? 
— Yes, several. 

1103. Was his conduct altered in consequence of thern? — I believe so. In 
consideration of his own interest he must have endeavoured to frame his conduct 
according to the w'ishesof the Government, but that he did not succeed Is apparent, 
inasmuch as he was first transmitted, and the paper subsequently suppressed. 

1104. Is it within your knowledge nt what date the present llegulations affecting 
the press at Calcutta were made; are they coeval with the supreme authority of the 
English in Bengal? — By no means; the llegulations under which it is now conducted 
were enacted in 1823. 

H05. Was not the press always under some restrictions ever since the English 
authority was established in India? — No, it was not; in the time of Warren 
Hastings it was as free as it is now in England. 

1 lot). On the occasion of the suppression of the two papc*rs in question, was there 
any loss of property sustained l)y the proprietors ? — In the first a very enormous loss. 

1107. At how much do you estimate that loss? — I should say it had not been 
overrated at 40,000 /. 

1108. How do you estimate that ; was it divided into shares? — It was divided 
into 400 shares, 200 of which were offered for sale, and upwards of 90 of them 
readily sold at that valuation prior to Mr. Buckingham’s transmission. 

1109. The Calcutta Chronicle was only a three-times-a-week paper; what was 
the loss on the suppression of that paper ? — I should say, on a low valuation, 1,000 1 . ; 
it bad only been established four months. 

1110. How many persons have been transmitted from India during your residence 
there for offences against the press ? — Two from Calcutta and one from Bombay. 

nil. Is the case of Bombay that which ultimately came before a court of law 
in this country? — Yes; Mr. Fair. 

1112. To what extent then, under the llegulations, docs the liberty of the press 
practically exist in Calcutta? — It entirely depends on the views of the Government 
for the time being, whatever those may be. Under the administration of Lord 
William Bentipek, a very great latitude is allowed to it ; it is virtually as free as it Is 
here in fact. 

1113. How did it stand during the time of his immediate predecessor. Lord 
Amherst? — In the early part of l^ord Amherst’s administration it was extremely 
limited; indeed Lord Amherst transmitted one eilitor, and suppressed the Calcutta 
Journal ; but in the latter part of his administration his Lordship never interfered 
v;ith the press at all while he was on the spot. 

1114. Docs not his policy with respect to the press seem to have undergone 
some change during his administration? — Yes, some considerable change. 

1115. During the absence of Lord Amherst in the Upper Provinces was there 
any change perceivable in the liberty of the press? — It was during his Lordship's 
absence that the Calcutta Chronicle was suppressed ; there was an immediate change 
on his Lordship’s departure. 

1116. Did anything transpire publicly to mark his Lordship’s sense of that sup- 
pression one way or other — Not at all. 

1117. What were the general objects of discussion in the English newspapers at 
Calcutta ? — Revenue, police, judicature, colonization ; but also a very large infusion 
of strictly European politics. 

1118. Had the editors numerous correspondents, and if so, of what class did 
they consist?— A great many; chiefly Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and some 
natives also. 
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1119. Are not the civil servants prohibited from enga^ng actively in the papers 
at Calcutta ? — There was some order of the kind published some years ago, but they 
still do correspond very largely with the press, both civil and military servants of the 
Company. 

1120. What was the circulation of the Bengal Hurkura when you left that 
country? — In all its editions it circulated upwards of 1,500. 

1121. That is to say, in its tri- weekly editions? — The three editions circulated 
upwards of 1,500; that of the daily alone was 800. 

1122. Of whom did your subscribers consist ; were there any natives among them ? 
— Very few natives. 

1 123. What is the price of the daily paper at Calcutta? — About 7 d. sterling. 

1124. Is there any stamp duty? — None. There is a postage charged. 

1 1 25. What was the monthly subscription ? — ^The monthly subscription is eight 
rupees, or 64 rupees by the year, if paid in advance. 

1126. Are the expenses of paper and printing heavier there than they are in 
England ? — Considerably. 

1127. From what cause does that arise? — We have to import our paper, ink, 
types, presses, &c. from England. 

1128. What was formerly the price of newspapers at Calcutta, do you know ? — 
Formerly, I believe, they were all weekly journals ; the price was then four rupees 
a month. 

1129. By what means was the price reduced ? — By active competition, in which 
Mr. Buckingham took the lead. 

1130. What class of persons do you employ as printers and compositors? — 
Portuguese of the country and Hindoos. 

1131. Native Christians? — No, Portuguese and Hindoos. 

1 132. Are they expert in their business? — Very expert. 

1133. The Hindoos, pray how do they perform their parts? — When it is con- 
sidered that many of them do not read English at all, with surprising expertness. 

1134. What number of persons in all are employed on the Hurkura press? — 
Probably 50 or 60 in the publication of the newspapers alone ; I have no means of 
knowing accurately. 

1 135. Of the native press, what are the topics that are principally discussed ? — 
They now discuss questions of government, jurisprudence, revenue and police ; and 
religion some of them discuss very largely. 

1136. Of your 800 subscribers, what number may have been resident in Cal- 
cutta? — More than half. 

1137. What impediment is there to the circulation of the ncwspa|)ers in the pro- 
vinces? — The postage. 

1 1 38. Is the postage as heavy now as it was formerly r — Lord William Bentinck 
has made a very considerable reduction in it ; formerly it was charged nearly as a 
letter postage, now tliere are two fixed rates ; two annas to all places within a certain 
limit, and four annas to all places beyond that limit. 

1139. What was the largest amount paid to Government by that postage? — One 
journal paid by contract to the Government 3,000 sicca rupees a month, or 300/., 
under the old system. 

1140. Has the reduction in the postage increased the sale of the newspapers? — 
Considerably. That of the Hurkura has increased : 1 am not sure that it has been 
so with the other newspapers. 

1 141. To what extent? — Probably 200 or 300. 

1142. Has the reduction produced any defalcation in the revenue? — I imagine 
not, because it was agreed that the proprietors of newspapers should be responsible 
for such defalcation, if any occurred, and no claim has been made upon them, there- 
fore 1 suppose there is no defalcation. 

1 143. Do you know what amount is derived from that source for the conveyance 
of newspapers ? — I should think one- tenth of the whole post-office revenue, about 
70,000 rupees. 

1144. By the year? — Yes. 

114.5. Is there the same rate of postage at Madras and the Bombay presidencies 
as at Bengal? — No, the old rates are retained, and they are very heavy. 

1 146. Can you speak to what they are ? — The postage of a paper from Madras 
to Calcutta, for example, is one rupee 14 annas ; one rupee seven annas from 
Madras to Gangam, and seven annas from Ciapgam to Calcutta. Under the pre- 
sent Regulations the postage from Gangam to Calcutta would be only four annas. 

1147. The 
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1 147. Tbe Madras rate of postage would appear to be more than double than 
that of Bengal ? — A great deal more. 

1 148. During your connection with the periodical press have you known any 
instance in which writings have been charged as having a tendency to promote 
sedition or revolt among tbe native troops ? — 1 am not aware of any instance of 
tbe kind. 

1149. ^hat benefit do you suppose to have arisen from the free discussion of the 
press in Bengal ? — I think it has acted as a check on the conduct of public function* 
aries, and occasionally led to very useful investigations. 

1 1 50. What reason have you for supposing that it operates as a salutary control 
on any of the functionaries at Bengal ? — I imagine they all stand in awe of that 
public constituted by tbe Europeans, in the service and out of the service, a large 
body of Anglo-Indians, and a number of intelligent natives in Calcutta. 

1151. Has the press on any occasion within your experience been rendered 
available for the defence of public functionaries when attacked ? — Very frequently; 
they have frequently availed themselves of it against attacks made on them through 
tbe same channel. 

1152. Do any particular instances of this nature occur to you ? — I cannot at tliis 
moment recal any particular instance. I remember one instance in which a gentle- 
man in tbe civil service was charged with having compelled a rich native to lend 
him his boat. The Sudder or Supreme Company’s Court of Calcutta wrote to 
request tbe name of the author of this attack, which was given to them, and an 
investigation ensued, by which, I believe, the conduct of that servant was 
exculpated. 

1153. Since the relaxation of the press in Bengal under Lord William Bentinck 
have you heard any allegation of specific mischief in any instance having arisen to 
the Government from that relaxation ? — I recollect none, except in a rival paper ; 
perhaps, in discussion with rival papers, they endeavoured to make out that the re- 
laxation of the press was dangerous to the Government; but I know of no specific 
instance that can be produced. 

1154. When you spoke of the relaxation of the restrictions on the press on the 
part of the existing Governor General, do you mean tbe Committee to understand 
that tbe same power of transmission from India which has been exercised in former 
instances is not at this moment held over the press and its conductors exactly as 
before ? — Precisely the same state of law exists. 

1 155. Then what do you understand by the term relaxation under the later go- 
vernment of Lord William Bentinck ? — I mean, practically, that his Lordship has 
never interfered with the press, and that it has been privately understood he never 
will do so. 

1 156. You have stated in your own experience in India you have known three 
instances in which persons were transmitted from India ? — Yes. 

1 1.57. Does your experience, or does your knowledge historically, enable you to 
state to the Committee any, and how many, further instances at any preceding period? 
— I am not aware of more instances historically recorded of transmission for 
offences of the press. 

1158. Then in the course of all that you know, personally and historically, you 
can state to the Committee only four instances in which this power of restricting 
the press by transmitting from India the conductor of a periodical work has been 
enforced by the British Government in any of the presidencies ?— Only four 
instances in which the press has been restricted by that means. 

1159. In one of those instances which you have specified, the case of Mr. Fair 
at Bombay, the party applied to a court of law in England to receive compensation 
for the injury sustained by him in consequence of such transmission ; can you state 
to the Committee what was the result of such trial ? — To the best of my recollection, 
Mr. Fair was too late in bringing on bis case ; there was a technical objection taken ; 
I think he was defeated on that ground. 

1 1 60. Can you state to the Committee generally at what period the press was 
restricted for the first time to the class of restrictions under which it is now sub- 
jected in Bengal ? — In point of fact, it is under two restrictions at this juncture ; 
the one the law of transmission, the first enactment of which I do not positively 
recollect, but it was long prior to the date of the present Charter ; the second 
was enacted in 1823. 

1161. What was tbe second class of restrictions to which in your last answer you 
have referred ? — The licensing regulation of the late Mr. Adam, as Governor General. 
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1162. Reference has been made to the case of Mr. Fair; upon what ground was 
James Suilieriimi, he transmitted from Bombay ?— For an alleged misrepresentation ot the proceed- 
*''“1- ings of the Supreme Court. . 

16 March 1832. II 6.5. Was ilie paper he edited his own property ? — It was in part, if not 

entirely, the property of one of the secretaries to Government, Mr. Warden. 

11 ()4. VFbat took place with respect to him ? — Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, 
one of the King's judges, conceiving the Government to l>e responsible for tin's mis- 
representation, inasmuch as the paper was the property of one of their principal 
confidential servants, complained of it, on which the Government called on Mr. Fair 
to make an apolog}', and on his refusing to do so he was transmitted to England via 
China. 

1165. Under what Government Regulations is the press at Bombay conducted ? 
— There is no Regulation for the press at Bombay, but it is restrained by the terror 
of the law of transmission, 1 apprehend, applicable to Englishmen. 

1160. Do the same Regulations that exist at Calcutta exist at Bombay ? — No j 
the same Regulation was proposed at Bombay, but the judges unanimou.sly rejected 
is as “ repugnant to the laws of the realm,” in the words of the Act of Parliament. 

1167. W as that decision not in contradiction to a decision of the Privy Council ? 

It was; but tlic judges of the court did not conceive themselves bound by the 
decision of the Privy Council. 

n68. When the Regulation was registered at Calcutta do you know how many 
judges were on the bench?— Only one, Sir Francis M‘Naughten, a puisne judge. 

1169. Were you present in court yourself at the time? — I was, and reported the 
whole proceeding. 

1 1 70. What took place on that occasion ? — Counsel were heard againt the Regu- 
lation on tlic part of the proprietors of several journals there, and also on the part of 
some enlightened natives on behalf of their countrymen ; but the judge stated in the 
course of Ins judgment that he had previously promised the Government to sanction 
some such Regulation. 

1171. The Regulation refers to the licensing and not to the power of transmission ^ 
—To tlie licensing. 

1172. Who were the judges at Bombay who refused to register the Regulation’of 
the Government ? — Sir Edward West, chief justice. Sir Charles llarcourt Chambers, 
and Sir Ralph Rice. 

1 1 73. Did the other judges at Calcutta dissent from the opinion of Sir Francis 
M'Naughten? — There were no other judges at the time, he was alone on the 
bench. 

1174. What are the Regulations respecting the press at Madras? — It is under 
a rigorous censorship. 

1175. Who is the censor? — Generally one of the secretaries to Government ; 

I believe, the Chief Secretary. 

1 1 76. Is the censor.ship usually acted upon r — Constantly. There have been 
repeated instances of articles rejected in tbe Madras papers having been sent up to 
Calcutta, and published there. 

IJ77. What is the form adopted as between tbe publisher and tbe censor? — 
The paper is sent to him in proof, and he strikes out anything that he disapproves 
of, either original or select. 

1 1 78. Have you known instances of considerable omissions in consequence ? — 
Several. Tlie first 1 recollect is that of the proceedings of a meeting assembled to 
address the Marquis of Hastings in 1818; the censor forbade them to be published, 
and they were sent up to the Calcutta Journal and inserted in it. 

1179. The Marquis of Hastings being Governor General? — Yes. The first 
instance in which I ever heard of it was a letter of the late Princess Charlotte, 
written on her death-bed to her motlier. 

1 1 80. Docs the censorship extend to European politics as well as Indian matter ? 
— l‘?ven to Parliamentary debates. 

1181. Can you produce any examples of rejected articles rejected by the censor 
at Madras, which have been forwarded to you at Calcutta for publication? — 
Yes, I have one here, inserted in the Bengal Hurkura of the uqth of July 1820. 

1182. In the event of an omission being made by the censor, how is the vacuum 
filled up .''—Generally by lines of stars or asterisks. 

1 1 83. Then the Committee is to understand that, excepting only the power of 
depoijtation, which is common to each of the three presidencies, . the presidencies 
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are practically under Regulations each distinct from the other ?•— Yes, each distinct 
from the other. 

1184. The censorship depending altogether on the judgment and discretion of 
the individual filling the office of Secretary to the Government, it is presumed that 
great variations and fluctuations would take place as to the manner in which the 
duties of the censorship are from time to time discharged ? — Very great; they 
must depend on the views of the person exercising it for the time being. 

1 1 85. What Regulations, according to your view, would it be expedient to make 
for the press, due regard being had to the safety of the British empire in India ? — 
I see no reason why the press in India should not be left as perfectly free, subject 
to the control of the laws, as it is in Great Britain itself; on the contrary, I think 
that freedom is attended with even less danger, if possible, in India than in Great 
Britain. 

1186. State to the Committee the grounds on which you form that opinion? — 
I conceive that the press for the present, and for a very long time to cotne, can only 
operate on the minds of the English, Anglo-Indians, and the natives very con- 
siderably enlightened ; that if the Government desire to have the good opinion of 
such men, which I presume to be cherished by all public functionaries, the natives 
in general in India would enjoy the advantages of a free press without being aware 
of the instrument by which they are benehted, or even capable at present of under- 
standing it. I would appeal also in support of that opinion to the fact recorded in 
Indian history, that in the time of Warren Hastings, certainly the most critical 
period of our empire in India, the press laboured under no other restrictions than 
the law of England, which was found amply sufficient to check its licentiousness. 

I have had an opportunity of referring to the earliest paper published in Bengal, 
and it was violent, and even scurrilous in the extreme, in its attacks on public men ; 
but the law in that case was found sufficient to suppress it, by subjecting the editor 
to numerous and heavy fines. 

1187. Were the lines enforced by prosecutions for libel ? — By prosecutions for 
libel in the Supreme Court, and the verdicts of juries. 

1188. Do you think that writings of such a description rvould be tolerated in the 
present state of society in India? — No such writings as those contained in the 
earliest paper published in Bengal would now be tolerated one day, according 
to the present taste of the community in India. 

1 1 89. Was it the enforcement of the English law of libel that was found sufficient 
to put it down ? — Yes, the English law of libel. 

1190. Did not Mr. Hastings obtain various verdicts from successive juries r — ■ 
He obtained various verdicts against Mr. Hickey, the proprietor of that paper 
alluded to, Hickey’s Gazette ; and when that Governor left Bengal, he held a bond 
of Mr. Hickey’s, which he generously cancelled on leaving the country, a bond for 
these fines, amounting to 3,000/. 

1191. Has not the circle from which juries might be taken considerably enlarged 
in Calcutta since the time of Mr. Hastings? — Very much in all classes. 

1192. What difficulty, in your opinion, exists in jury trials for offences of the 
press at Calcutta ? — I know of none. I have heard of fears expressed by legal men 
that there might be a difficulty of obtaining verdicts under the existing system. 

1 1 93. Do you mean that you have heard apprehensions expressed of an indispo- 
sition in the classes of whom jurors are composed ? — Yes. 

1 1 94. With respect to the system or to British dominion ? — To the system alone, 
certainly not to the British power; that would be a very unreasonable supposition. 

1 1 95. Were the verdicts which were gained by Warren Hastings for attacks on 
his political character ? — For attacks on his public and private character, and on 
that of the naval commander-in-chief. 

1196. Not for political articles, not for articles on Indian^ politics — Yes, for 
strictures on his public conduct, and on that of the naval commander-in-chief, and 
so on. 

1197. Would you find a strict resemblance either as to the society or as to 
British dominion between the pre^nt time and the time of Warren Hastings? — 
On the contrary, no resemblance whatever ; the advantages are all in favour of the 
latter period. 

1198. No natives at that time read English newspapers? — Very few, 1 imagine, 
then. 

1199. There was no considerable class of what are called Anglo-Indians? — 
Not many. 
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— , 1200. Therefore the newspapers printed in English were principally read by the 

* ’ servants of the Company ? — Principally by the servants of the Company. 

* 1201. Was there at that time any very great class of commercial persons uncon- 

16 March 1831. jjgcted with the East India Company ? — No, certainly very few ; the monopoly 
efiectually prevented that. 

1202. Under what restrictions is the native press conducted at Calcutta? — Pre* 
cisely the same as the English press, with the exception of the law of transmisrioni 
applicable to Englishmen alone, or British- born subjects. 

1 203. How is it in Madras ? — The native papers ? 

1204. Yes? — There are no native papers. 

1205. Do you know whether the Regulations are the same for the Bengal papers 
in Calcutta and in the provinces? — In the provinces the penalties are more severe, 
amounting to confiscation of the types and presses in some cases. 

1206. For breach of Regulation ? — Yes. 

1 207. Then there are papers printed in the provinces of Bengal ? — I am not 
positively aware of the fact ; 1 have beard that there is one, and I know there is 
a press at Cawnpore, but I cannot say that tlierc are native papers published there. 

1208. In the event of the paper being published after the Government has 
notified the cancelling of the licence, what is the result? — The fine of 400 rupees 
for each publication, levied by summary process by the magistrates of Calcutta, 
which magistrates hold their appointments at the pleasure of the Government. 

1209. Now what will be the state of the native press of Bombay ? — Perfectly 
free I should say. 

1210. More than the English press? — Yes. I would observe, of late there has 
been a very great latitude of discussion permitted in Bombay ; I have seen very 
recently a discussion about the princess of Kittoor, who died under confinement by 
the Company’s authorities. 

1211. You have seen that case freely canvassed ? — Yes. 

1212. In the event of the financial accounts of India being published for in- 
formation as they arc now in England, do you conceive it would excite interest, 
and be productive of discussion or otherwise ? — It would excite very great interest, 
and lead to many useful suggestions. 

1213. Since your first acquaintance with liie natives of Calcutta, has English 
education made any progress? — Very great progress indeed. 

1214. Does there appear to be a growing disposition to approximate to English 
manners? — Very great; and the number who speak English has wonderfully 
increased. 

1215. Would that apply more to the rising generation ? — To the young men, and 
the rising generation more : it is indicated in the institution of literary societies, and 
tlje increase of native schools for teaching English. 

12 if). You refer to schools instituted by the natives themselves for that purpose? 
— Yes. 

1217. Do you consider that this has led to make any impression among any of 
^ them in tlie superstitions of their religion? — I conceive that very few of the great 
If number of the well-educated Hindoos any longer adhere to the superstitions of their 

countrymen in former days, whatever they may find it convenient publicly to 
profess. 

1218. Do you allude to your residence at Calcutta principally? — Yes. 

1219. Are those persons of respectability or of the lower classes ? — Educated 
and respectable persons, persons much in habits of association with Europeans ; at 
Benares also the natives presented Lord William Bentinck with an address of thanks 
on his abolition of the rite of suttee. 

1220. To what do you ascribe this growing change in the character of the 
natives ? — In the first instance, to the opening of the trade, which has led to a vast 
increase of European association, which has produced that improvement that, 
1 believe, it has been remarked to have done everywhere else. In the instance of 
China, it was observed that the people of Canton were infinitely more intelligent 
than the inhabitants of the interior, where there had been no intercourse with 
Europeans. 

1221. Is it your opinion that the increase of this intercourse, and the extension 
of education, are the most probable means of effecting ultimately any degree of con- 
version among the natives, among the Hindoos ?— I should say the only probable 
means. 


1222 . Are 
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1232. Are there any native literary societies established at Calcutta? — There are 
several, I believe ; I attended only one. 

1223. What class of persons resort to them? — Respectable Hindoos; young 
men principally. 

1224. At the meeting you state yourself to have attended, what question was dis- 
cussed ? — A very able paper on the British constitution, written by a Hindoo, was 
read, and some discussion ensued on it in English. 

1225. Do the Hindoos of Calcutta prefer the English literature to the Sanscrit? 
— Most decidedly. I have been in company with fourteen or fifteen of the youths 
educated at the College, and their conversation turned entirely on the merits of 
English literature, on the poetry of Pope, Dryden, and other writers ; they have all 
a great ambition to learn the English language, and to acquire a knowledge of 
English literature. 

1226. Are you of opinion that means might be taken for disseminating much 
more largely the Englisli language throughout India ? — Yes. I think means might 
be taken, by the introduction of that language as the language of the courts in the 
interior. 1 think also that the sepoys in our army might be taught to speak English, 
and 1 have heard Lord William llentinck is attempting something of the kind. 

1227. What opinion do you entertain of the capacity of the Hindoos ? — I think 
they have great natural capacity. 

1228. Should you say they are trustworthy? — I think those who are educated 
and those who have the advantage of European intercourse, are as trustworthy as 
any men in the world. With regard to those who are not educated and have not 
the benefit of that intercourse, they labour under the disadvantage of a superstition 
which inculcates falsehood as a virtue sometimes. 

1 229. Is there any improvement which strikes you as easy to be made in the 
native schools of India in teaching the English language ?— No, I am not aware of 
any, except that a great number of translations into English of elementary works, 
on tile physical and useful sciences in ^larticular, might be an advantage. 

1230. Could Government at a small expense increase the facilities of the natives 
acquiring English in the schools ? — I imagine they might at a very trifiing expense ; 
for I believe the natives themselves are generally disposed to assist in the effort to 
instruct the rising generation. 

1231. Would that be sufficient without tlic assistance of the Government.^ — It 
would require the encouragement and assistance of Government also. 

1232. Are the Indo-Britons a numerous class at Calcutta ; at what do you esti- 
mate their number ? — There are a very great number congregated at Calcutta ; but 
I consider the estimate which has been formed is very greatly overrated ; I cannot 
conceive the number can exceed 5,000 or 6,000. 

1233. Is the number increasing? — It is increasing. 

1234. Do you think a little more extended intercourse with India would be likely 
to increase the number in Madras of the Anglo-Indians ? — I should think it would. 
I should say that the shades of distinction, however, would decline : in the case of 
a European marrying an Anglo-Indian lady, for example, the shades of distinction 
would be almost lost ; their children could not be distinguished from those whose 
parents were both Europeans. 

1 235. What degree of English education do they possess, and what capacity have 
you observed them to enjoy, for the transaction of public business? — There are 
very many clever men among them, and they are found extremely useful and 
skilful in the public offices, in which they are chiefly employed. 

1 236. Have you personally known any of them well educated ? — Several ex- 
tremely well educated ; but they feel the disadvantage which they labour under ; the 
exclusion from civil and military employment, and the first society, is felt as 
invidious. 

1237. Have you any doubt of the policy of maintaining that distinction? — 

I should say it is very impolitic ; I consider that it is sowing the seeds of dis- 
affection among a body otherwise extremely well disposed to the British power. 

1238. Have they also latterly instituted any societies in Calcutta? — ^Tbey have 
several societies. 

1 239. Have you attended any of them ? — I have attended one or two of them ; 
the discussions were of a literary nature ; I do not at this moment recollect the par- 
ticular subjects. 

1 240. Did you attend them out of curiosity, or for the purpose of making use of 
them in the course of publication? — Purely from the desire to observe the nature 
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of the discussions. I have heard some very good speaking, some very eloquent 
Jmm ^tktrland, gpggjtjng^ at souje of those meetings, _ ^ 

/:m ^ B *341. Do YOU consider them as being impatient at being excluded from cml 
1 arc 1 32. responsibility ? — I think they begin to feel their situation. 

1242. Have you any idea of any danger resulting to the British interests by 
opening to them otfices of trust and emolument? — On the contrary, 1 should think 
the British Government would derive advantage from that more liberal policy. 

1243. ' If a covenanted European civil servant received 3,000 rupees a month, 
how much would remunerate an Anglo-Indian of the same capacity and fitness, 
how much would remunerate him for the same office? — I conceive he would think 
himself very handsomely remunerated at one third. 

1 244. What would be considered by a native of the same capacity and fitness as 
a sufficient remuneration under similar circumstances ? — I think generally one half 
of what would content an Anglo-Indian would satisfy a native. 

1245. Do you happen to know whether there is not on its way home a petition 
from the Anglo-Indians with regard to their exclusion from office? — I understand 
there is such a petition. There has been another meeting held on the subject. 

1246. Do you consider the English gentlemen filling the offices of Magistrates 
and Commissioners of Courts of Request at Calcutta superior in point of talent and 
acquirements to the average of the covenanted servants holding judicial offices ; 
and if so, can you state to the Committee what is their comparative rate of remu- 
neration ? — I should say, they were at least fully equal in point of talent and acquire- 
ment to any of the Company’s servants, judicial or revenue. With regard to the 
remuneration to gentlemen in those situations, it is as follows : the salary of the 
Commissioners of the Courts of Requests and the Magistrates varies from about 
800 to 1,400 rupees per month. I believe, however, that there has been recently 
a reduction in these salaries. 


Martisy 20° die Martiiy 1832 . 

SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chaiu. 


James Sutherland, Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. 

'amet Sutherland, 1247. I BELIEVE you wish to give .some further explanation? — The point I beg 
Esq. to explain is, that although the warnings mentioned as given to the editors of the 

20 March 183a. Calcutta newspapers, were, without the sanction and authority of the government, 

inserted in the journals of the day, they did not and could not form any intelligible 

guide for the conduct of the editors in regard to future discussions. The case of 
the suppression of the Calcutta Chronicle was exactly in point. On that occasion 
the government referred to previous w-arnings, and were supposed to allude to those 
given to the proprietor of the Bengal Chronicle. One of those warnings was called 
forth by some comments on the constitution of the Privy Council in England ; the 
other by some jocular remarks on a despatch relative to the island of Shahpooree, 
in the river Naaf. In the case of the Calcutta Chronicle neither of those topics, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, had ever been touched on at all, certainly 
not in the number of the 29th May, to which the government made particular 
reference. I mean to say, therefore, that they could have formed no guide, no 
warning to the editor of the Calcutta Chronicle. That is the explanation I wish to 
give. There is one other point on which 1 wish to add a few words. I stated that 
Lord William Bentinck bad never interfered with the press generally ; I have since 
recollected that he did, on one occasion, by a circular addressed to the editors, pro- 
hibit any discussion on the subject of the reply of the Court of Directors to the 
memorials of the Bengal officers respecting the half-batta reduction, which circular 
the editors obeyed. 

124H. Is that the only point? — I do not at this moment recollect any other. 

1249. fbat injunction the editors complied? — Yes, implicitly. 
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Feter Auber, Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. 

1250. IN your examination of the 1 4th of February last you stated, “that the 
number of despatches sent up for approval to the Board from 1793 to 1813 was 
3,958, and from 1814 to 1830, 7,978.” Are you aware that the most important 
of those despatches originated with the India Board ? — 1 am not aware that the 
most important did originate with the Board ; I do not know what may be termed 
the most important despatches ; there are despatches which come solely within the 
cognizance of the Secret Committee, and there are the other despatches which come 
under the review of the Court of Directors at large. The former are unquestion- 
ably important on many points, especially with regard to the principles of main- 
taining our relations with the native states of India, and frequently as to the 
proceedings anterior to war, and also as connected with the treaties which may be 
concluded with those native powers. 

1251. This answer has reference to the importance of the subject of the 
despatches ; what proportion of the despatches numerically can have been said to 
have originated with -the India Board? — As far as the despatches from the Secret 
Committee are concerned, I think, from 1784 to the present period, there may have 
been about 450 or 460 from that Committee to India. 

1252. What part has been taken by the India Directors with respect to the 
proportion of such secret despatches ? — I believe it has been represented that the 
origination of the secret despatches rests entirely with the Board of Commissioners, 
whereas the Act does not prescribe either party as specially invested with that duty ; 
it declares that whatever are sent down to the Secret Committee by the Board of 
Commissioners shall be sent out by the Committee, who have no power of remon- 
strating against such despatch ; but there is nothing to preclude the Secret 
Committee, that I am aware of, from proposing any despatch in the Secret 
department. 

1253. Are we to understand practically there is no prohibition of the Secret 
Committee proposing despatches in the Secret department ; have the Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee never, in point of fact, originated secret 
despatches? — Anterior to 1813, and during the whole proceeding of the Mysore 
war, and those of the Mahratta war, in the years 1802, 1803 and 1804, and like- 
wise the expedition against the Cape, Manilla, the Moluccas, the French islands 
and Java, various despatches w'ere firoposed by the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Directors, and some also lately. 

1 254. Is there any provision by which despatches generally shall be held to ori- 
ginate with the Court of Directors ? — The Act of Parliament, I think, provides so 
certainly by implication, that the Court of Directors are to originate despatches, for 
in the event of their not preparing replies to despatches to India, the Board may 
direct the Court to frame such despatches on any subject the Board shall see fit 
connected with civil, military or revenue subjects, as connected with the government 
of India. 

1255. Are we to understand, in your judgment, the originating power rests with 
the Court of Directors, and that of supervision and direction with the Board of Com- 
missioners? — Perhaps I might put the Conimittee in possession of tlie proceedings 
which gave rise to the enactment as it now' stands, with regard both to the 
despatches from the Secret Committee, and the originating of de.spatches by the 
Court of Directors. The Secret Committee was first established in 1 784 ; when 
the Act which first instituted that committee was proposed by Mr. Pitt, communi- 
cations were frequently held with the Court of Directors on the subject. Among the 
clauses that came under consideration was section 15 of the Bill: as it originally 
stood, that section vested the Board with the power of issuing secret orders to the 
government in India on any subject relating to the civil and military government, 
as well as respecting peace or war, withholding the knowledge of the same from 
the Court of Directors, as well as of the replies that might be received from India, 
as the Board might see fit. The Court of Directors were of opinion, that to the 
extent stated in the clause, the powers therein given would at one blow annihilate 
the Company’s government. The Court were ready to recommend to the general 
Cburt of Proprietors to consent to vest powers in his Majesty’s Ministers to issue 
secret orders, such orders being first communicated and afterwards transmitted 
through the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, concerning the levying of 
war or making of peace, or negotiation respecting war and peace, to the several 
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„ governments or presidencies in India, and binding those presidencies to obey the 

4*«terAu er, -sq. ggjjjg jjj jjjjg manner as if they had been issued by the Court; but beyond this 
so March 1832. they could not conceive a case in which such power would be useful, and many^ in 
which it would be improper and dangerous. In consequence of such representation 
the provisions were altered as they now stand. 

1256. Where do you find the representation made by the Court?— -In tbc 
records of the East India Company. With regard to the public despatches, sec- 
tion 13 of the Act of 1784, as it originally stood, left it to the Board to transmit, 
whenever they might see fit, to the Court of Directors, drafts of despatches, without 
waiting for any copies of despatches ititended to be sent by the Court of Directors. 
The Court were of opinion, that whilst the government of the possessions in India 
remained vested in the Company, and administered in their name, under any degree 
of control whatsoever, the power to originate orders and instructions could not be 
vested in any other class of men consistently with the principles of such a govern- 
ment, or without at once annil)ilating the executive power of the Company, and 
that the power thereby given would not only tend to destroy the principle before 
mentioned, and tend to introduce a doubt which of the two bodies would stand 
responsible for delay or negligence, but might become highly dangerous in times of 
political contest and unsteady administration, when it might be very inexpedient 
that new men just vested with the power of controlling the most important acts of 
the Company should decide on materials digested, and without the aid of those 
reasons and explanations which a previous discussion by men of experience must 
ever afford, rather than be led to commit the credit of their Board by precipitate 
orders, w'hich once issued would not be easily given up ; and moreover it did not 
appear that any use whatever could arise from that power, because it would still be 
necessary that both the Board of Control and the Court should deliberate on every 
measure, and no time therefore would be saved by originating the orders in one 
branch rather than another. The Court were very ready to concur in any regula- 
tion which might enforce the despatch of business, and tend to prevent negligence 
or inefficiency in its own provisions, but whilst the government remained vested in 
the Company, the power so given appeared at once destructive and useless. The 
Court therefore gave it as their decided opinion that the clause should be altered 
by making the same to take place only whenever the Court of Directors should 
omit to forward to the Board their intended despatches on any subject w'ithin 14 
days after requisition made by the Board. The Act was altered, and now stands 
nearly in those terms. 

1257. The great bulk then of despatches connected with the government of 
India originates with the Court of Directors, and the power and supervision of 
those despatches rests with the India Board ? — Clearly so. I may state, in order 
to show it more clearly, that from 1814 to 1831, comprising a period of 17 years, 
there were 7,978 drafts, instead of 7,962, as stated in my former examination, 
(Question 156) prepared for India in the various departments. Of this number 
690 were altered by the Board. The Court, under the power which is conferred 
upon them by the Act, made representations to the Board of Commissioners, upon 
109 of those 6go drafts, and the Board consented to modifications, more or less, in 
76 of those 109 cases. With regard to the importance of the despatches I beg to 
state, that the Political department comprises almost every subject which is or has 
been treated of in the Secret department, such as the policy to be observed towards 
the several native states in India. There is also the Judicial department, another 
very extensive and important part of the correspondence ; the Revenue likewise, 
and I may especially point out the Financial department, which since the year 182a 
has been prepared by Mr. Melvill, tlie auditor, in a manner which clearly exhibits 
the state of the Indian finances, and shows the extent and importance of that 
branch of the correspondence ; and I am not aware that any entire despatch in these 
several departments, during the 17 years, has been prepared by the Board of Com- 
missioners. The Board have directed despatches to be prepared to the number, 

1 believe, of 49 or .50 ; I may not be quite correct, but I believe that is about 
the number. The Board on the occasion, in 1814, of the military arrangements, 
comprised in one letter what was proposed by the Court of Directors to be com- 
municated in three several letters. On many occasions important alterations have 
been made by the Board, but no actual origination that I am aware of. 

12.58. 'I'here have been differences between the India Board and the Court of 
Directors on certain points of policy connected with the Indian administration^ as, 
for instance, to the encouragement given to native princes to maintain troops after 
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tlie European mediod ; can you ^ve me any information on this subject ? — ^1 belieTO 
tbe Board and the Court have entertained some difference of opinion with regard 
to the policy of training the troops of native princes after the European mode ; 
but Ihe Board have ultimately taken the same view with the Court, and rather 
condemned that policy, or at least they have concurred in despatches which 
ccmdemn it. 

1 259. Can you state any, and what objections have been entertained at different 
times by the Court, with respect to the employment, or rather the retention kt 
India of half-pay officers in the service, such service being the service of native 
princes? — I think it was in the year 1819 or 1820, after the conclusion of the 
Mahrattawar, when a considerable reduction took place in His Majesty’s regiments 
in India, that Lord Hastings permitted several half-pay officers of such regiments 
to remain in India. Those officers having found their way into the service of the 
native states, the Board of Commissioners called tlie Court’s attention to the subject, 
upon which despatches were prepared by the Court, prohibiting that practice. I may 
refer to the Court’s letter of the 19th June 1823 to tl)e Board of Commissioners, 
upon the subject of some alterations made in the draft proposed by the Court relative 
to this subject ; orders had originally been sent out in the Secret department, but 
the subject of those orders was afterwards treated of in the public records. The 
Court observed, “ if there be one thing more indispensable than another to good 
government, it is the taking due precaution that those who are entrusted with power 
shall be duly responsible for the exercise of it, and although this responsibility will 
not always exclude bad government, bad government is inseparable from the absence 
of it. In proportion as power is great and liable to abuses, should be the effi- 
ciency of the checks imposed upon it. Hence it has wisely been deemed necessary 
not only to subject those who are entrusted with military power to severer laws 
than are generally found sufficient to restrain the unarmed class of society, but to 
keep the military force completely subordinate to the civil authority. But in the 
case in question, all precaution is neglected under circumstances which render more 
than ordinary precaution necessary. The European officers in the service of the 
Nizam and the Nagpore Rajali are vested with power, civil as well as military. 
They not only discipline and command the corps to which they are severally 
attached, but they are entrusted with the administration of revenue and jjolice, and 
in botli capacities appear to the Court to be equally exempt from responsibility. 
The governments of Hydrabad and Nagpore have been actually superseded by the 
British residents, whose authority, however great in other respects, does not legally 
extend to those officers ; and even did the governn>ent retain their efficiency, it is 
not within the competency of the British Indian government to render British sub- 
jects amenable to tlieir laws. Setting aside, too, the anomaly in the constitution of 
a military force of which the troops would be subject to one law and the officers to 
another, the Court are doubtful whether the Company’s articles of war contain any 
provision applicable to offences committed by British officers when employed in the 
service of a foreign prince. There are a number of individuals, many of them very 
young men, entrusted with most extraordinary powers, placed in circumstances of 
strong temptation to abuse those powers, and subject to little or no responsibility 
for the exercise of them. The Court are far from wishing to exaggerate the pro- 
bable evils of such an arrangement, but a solemn sense of duty does not permit 
them to suppress their apprehensions, that it will be attended with practical abuses 
most calamitous to the countries which may be the theatre of them, and injurious 
little less to tlie reputation of the government which does not prevent them, than to 
the character of the immediate actors in them.” 

1 260. You have stated two instances in which differences of opinion had originally 
existed between the Court and the Board of Control, but in which ultimately the 
Board took the same view as the Court? — I do not mean altogether tl» same view;. 
1 mean in some degree approaching the view of the Court. 

1361. Does not your experience enable you to furnish us with a great variety of 
instances in which points of controversy have arisen, the result of which was, that 
the Court were under the necessity of forwarding despatches to India in a sense 
directly opposed to that which they themselves had entertained ?— Most clearly. 
Perhaps my previous answer, which stated the number of 698, I think, as altered by 
the Board, will show that it was only on 1 09 drafts that the Court made any repre- 
senta.! '>0, and that the Board consented to modifications in 76 of such drafts. 

1262. It has been stated that there is considerable delay in the Indian corres- 
pondence, and that such delay has been caused by the existence of two Boards ; can 
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you state to the Committee whether, in your opinion, such delay be or be^ not attri* 

Pettr Auber, Esq. butable to the existence of two such Boards ? — ^I am quite aware that it is thought 
flonfarchiSsa. Considerable delay has taken place in the Indian correspondence. I ^nd that a 
Return has been called for by the Committee of the number of letters received from 
India, the dates of such letters, and the dates when the answers were prepared here 
to such letters. I may take the opportunity of stating, that such Return will by no 
means give the information which I apprehend it to be the desire of the Committee 
to obtain. It is essendal, in order to show the despatch or delay that may have 
taken place in the replies, that the date of the receipt of such despatches in this 
country should be stated, because it frequently happens that a letter may bear date 
in January or February, which letter is sometimes nine months on the voyage, and 
sometimes it is only four. 

1 263. Tlie Return we inquire after states the date at which the letter was received ? 
— I beg pardon ; not the date at which they are received, but the period at which 
they bear date in India ; not the period they w’ere received here. 

1 264. Can you state any instance in which such delay has arisen from the system 
of previous communication, which was adverted to on a former occasion ? — I have 
taken out one or two instances, simply with reference to previous communications, 
and in order to sliow the rapidity with which answers have been returned to letters 
of importance. A despatch in the Political department, from Bengal, dated 14th of 
February 1829, was received in June 1829; it related to the contemplated tempo- 
rary removal of the supreme government from Calcutta to the North-west Provinces 
of India. That letter was answered in 1 6 days from its receipt, the previous com- 
munication having remained at the Board five days only. There was one also as to 
the Tennasseritn provinces. 

1265. In this Return the letter bears date on the 14th of February 1829; 
and opposite to that the dates of the answers to that letter are, the 13th of 
July 1829, the 1st of February 1830, and the 17th of August 1831 ; you state that 
it was answered in 16 days? — The letter to which I refer is dated the 14th of 
February 1829, and w'as received on the 17th of June. 

1266. That is a very different account of the correspondence from what the 
Return gives ? — That Return is signed by the Examiner of Indian Corresfiondence ; 
it was brought down to me, as all returns are, to be forwarded through my depart- 
ment, and it occurred to me, on looking at it, that it would by no means afford the 
Committee that information which 1 presumed they required, which is, to see the 
rapidity or delay with which replies are sent to letters from India. I do not know 
how far the letters alluded to by the C’ommittec may have reference to what I am 
now stating, but the fact is, that the despatch dated the 14th of February 1829, 
which had reference to the temporary removal of tlie supreme government from 
Calcutta to the North-west Provinces, was received here on the 17th of June 1829, 
and was answered on the 3d of July ; the other letters may have contained some 
further explanations with regard to it. 

1267. You admit it is in reference to the .same letter, so that the period would be 
from the 24th of February 1829, down to the 24th of August 1831 ? — There may 
be an error in the Return ; but the principle, namely, the removal of the govern- 
ment, was answered on the first date to which I have taken the liberty of calling 
your attention. 

1 268. It appears then, in the Return we now have, that in answer to the letter 
of the 14th of February, three different replies were given at various periods, the 
first being on the 3d of July 1829, and the last being on the 24th of August 1831 ?. 
— The only answer of which I am aware, and of which I am speaking, was dated 
the 3d of July. 

1269. Will you just explain how this has arisen? — I beg leave to state, that 
that Return was not prepared in niy department. I have taken out one or two 
instances from the records, for the purpose of satisfying the Committee that, when 
the subject has been considered of sufficient importance to require an imme- 
diate answer, great rapidity instead of delay has been observed in preparing such 
answer. With regard to the two other letters referred to, I cannot give any other 
explanation without referring to the records. I apprehend that in the answer I am 
now referring to the whole principle is treated of with respect to the transfer of the 
government; that is, the Court’s disapproval of the measure, and in fact, the 
illegality of it. 

1 270. In point of fact, in cases in which delay has arisen, do you or do you not 
conceive there are any counterbalancing circumstances attending such delay, which 

way 
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may be placed as an advantage against it ? — If 1 might offer any opinion with 
regard to the general subject, it appears to me that the maintenance of the mode 
in which the correspondence is now answered is justly considered to be of great 
importance. No despatch from India which requires an immediate reply is left 
unanswered for any length of time. There are other important points upon which, 
in previous communication as well as in the original preparation by the Court of 
Directors, considerable delay has taken place ; but I consider that the opportunity 
which that delay affords to both authorities of discussing and reviewing the several 
subjects which are contained and treated of in those despatches, amply compensates 
for the delay w hich has occurred. I shall perhaps better inform the Committee by 
reading part of a letter which was written by the Chair to Lord Ellenborough on 
the 27th of August 1 829, when his Lordship pressed for some arrangement which 
might facilitate the correspondence with India. The Court observes, “ Were the 
Indian government, as at present constituted, (comprehending under that term the 
established authorities in this country as well as in India) to be characterized by 
a single word, it might with no impropriety be denominated a government of checks. 
Now whatever may be the advantage of checks, it must always be purchased at the 
expense of delay, and the amount of delay will generally be in proportion to the 
number and efficiency of the checks. Tiie correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and the governments of India is conducted with a comprehensiveness and 
in a detail quite unexampled ; every, the minutest proceeding of the local govern- 
ments, including the whole correspondence respecting it which passes between them 
and their subordinate functionaries, is placed on record, and complete copies of the 
Indian records are sent annually to England for the use of the home authorities. 
The despatches from India are indexes to those records, or what a tabic of contents 
is to a book, not merely communicating on matters of high interest, or soliciting 
instructions on important measures in contemplation, but containing summary 
narratives of all the proceedings of the respective governments, with particular 
references to the correspondence and consultations thereon, w hether in the Political, 
Revenue, Judicial, Military, Financial, Ecclesiastical or Miscellaneous departments. 
In the ordinary course of Indian administration much must always be left to the dis- 
cretion of the local governments ; and unless upon questions of general policy and 
personal cases, it rarely occurs that instructions from hence can reach India before 
tlie time for acting upon them is gone by. This is a necessary consequence of the 
great distance between the two countries, the rapid succession of events in India, 
which are seldom long foreseen, even by those who are on the spot, and the im- 
portance of the ruling authorities there acting with promptitude and decision, and 
adopting their measures, on their own responsibility, to the varying exigencies of the 
hour. These circumstances unavoidably regulate, but do not exclude the control- 
ling authority of the Court of Directors. Without defeating the intentions of Par- 
liament, they point out the best and indeed the only mode in wdiich these intentions 
can be practically fulfilled. Although, with the exceptions above adverted to, a spe- 
cific line of conduct cannot often be prescribed to the Indian governments, yet it 
seems to indicate any other rather than a state of irresponsibility that the proceed- 
ings of those governments are reported will) fidelity, examined with care, and com- 
mented upon with freedom by the home authorities ; nor can the judgment passed 
by the Court be deemed useless whilst, though they have immediate reference to pas* 
transactions, they serve ultimately as rules for the future guidance of their servants 
abroad. The knowledge, on the part of the local governments, that their proceed- 
ings will always undergo this revision, operates as a salutary check upon its conduct 
in India, and the practice of replying to letters from thence, paragraph by para- 
graph, is a security against habitual remissness or accidental oversight on the part of 
the Court, or their servants at home. From a perusal of the Indian records, the 
Court also obtain an insight into the conduct and qualification of their servants, 
when enables them to judge of their respective merits, and to make a proper selec- 
tion of members of Council.” 

1271. It has been stated, “ the Court of Directors have a power, without the 
sanction of the Board, to recall a Governor or any one of their servants ; but the 
Board, on the other hand, have an absolute power of framing the despatch in 
which the decision of the Court is conveyed to India ; and I believe it is not an 
exaggeration to say, that the Court having, for reasons assigned, recalled a Governor, 
the Board converted those reasons, which of course were criminatory, into para- 
graphs commendatory, or at least excusatory, the despatch nevertheless necessarily 
terminating in the recall of the individual.’* Can you ^ve an instance in which such. 
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power has been exercised ?— -I believe the instance adverted to was that which' 
P0ter j 4 »d>er, Emi. 1807, of the recall of the then Governor of Madras, Lord William 

30 March 183a. Bentinck, and that is the only instance of direct recall which I am aware the Court 
of Directors have ever made. 1 can state the terms in which the Court proposed 
to communicate it. The Court had sent up to the Board a draft,, which contained 
their sentiments in the form of a resolution. The Board have invariably rejected 
a draft so framed, because they very justly state that they are thereby precluded, 
if they adopt such resolutions, from making any alteration in the draft. The draft, 
as proposed by tlie Court, stood as follows : — “ Resolved, that although the zeal 
and integrity of the present Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, are 
deserving of the Court’s approbation, yet when they consider the unhappy events 
which have lately taken place at Vellore, and also other parts of his Lordship’s 
administration which have come before them, the Court are of opinion that it it 
expedient, for the restoration of confidence in the Company’s government, tliat Lord 
William Bentinck should be removed, and he is hereby removed accordingly,” The 
Board altered it in the following terms : “ Though the zeal and integrity of our 
present Governor of Madras, Lord William Bentinck, are deserving of our appro* 
bation, yet being of opinion that circumstances which have recently come under 
our consideration render it expedient, for the interest of our service, tliat a new 
arrangement of our government of Fort St. George should take place without delay, 
we have felt ourselves under the necessity of determining that his Lordship should 
be removed ; and we do hereby direct that Lord William Bentinck be removed 
accordingly.” 

1272. The instance which you have quoted is tl»e only instance in your expe- 
rience of the affairs of the Company to which tlie statement recited in the last 
question could have reference ? — I know of no other. 

1273. Have you any recollection of a despatch signed by 23 Directors, censuring 
the conduct of a Governor-General, which was withheld by authority of tlie Board? 
— 'I believe it was in the year 1 805, and had j’cference to the policy pursued by 
the Bengal government in 1 803 and 1 804, which draft was cancelled by the Board. 

1274. It has been stated that, “ the Board have no control over the communi- 
cations made by the Court to any persons in this country ; the Court may, there- 
fore, write a letter in London, communicating a view of a subject, or of the case 
of an individual, and may then be obliged, or may even have been previously 
obliged, to take a totally diflerent view of the case in a despatch sent to India.’* 
Can you state any instance in point in reference to such recital ? — I am aware of 
only one instance, which took place in 1821, and in which the Court’s decision in 
the case of an officer in the Bengal establishment, who was in this country, 
was made known to him before the draft which had reference to his conduct, 
and which necessarily would go to India, had been approved by the Board ; but 
since that period I am not aware of any other, the Court having invariably abstained 
from communicating any decision whatever to parties when such decision was in 
any way subject to the approbation of the Board, unless that approbation had been 
received. 

127.5. Tou stated in your former examination that the references were 50,146 j 
are we then to understand that the only instances in which such a case as that in 
the recital occurred, is the instance to which you have now referred in the case of 
the Bengal officer ? — Most unquestionably ; perhaps I may state that the 50,000 
references alluded to were not all matters in which the Board would necessarily 
have a control. 

1276. It has been stated, “ that the Board is restrained from taking part in the 
appointments to office ; 1 should say, however, that the Governor-General and the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay, and the three Commanders-in-Chief cannot be 
appointed by the Company witliout the approbation of the King. The warrant of 
approbation is countersigned by the President, who is therefore the responsible 
minister on such occasions. This approbation has been repeatedly refused.” Be- 
ginning with the administration of I^ia j beginning from 1784, carrying it down to 
1831, will you state the instances which have occurred in which on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government the President of the India Board has refused the warrant of 
approbation to the great offices appointed .by the East India Cprapany, as recited by 
this question ? — Beginning with the Governors General, and then going down from 
1 784 to the present period of Governors General, Governors of Madras and Bombay 
aix] Commanders-in-Chief, the total number of appointments which have been mada 
are 70, and there have been only three dbapprovaU on the part of the Crown ; 

but 
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but It is importBRt to apprise the Committee that the King was not vested irith the 
power of negativing the appointment by the Court until 1813, therefore the exercise 
of that power must have reference to a period subsequent to 1813 ; and since that 
rime there have been 24 appointments of Governors General, Governors and Com<- 
manders-iu-Chief, and only three were disapproved by the Crown. Those three 
consisted, one of the Commandcr-in'Chief at Bombay, who was appointed by the 
Court of Directors, and was a Company’s officer ; His Majesty was not pleased to 
confirm that nomination. The two other instances were those of Mr. Elphinstbne 
and Sir John Malcolm ; the Court proposing that Mr. Elphinstone should be 
removed from Bombay to Madras, and that Sir John Malcolm should be appointed 
to Bombay, Mr. Canning having in 1818 brought the services of Sir John Malcolm 
■to the special notice of the Court of Directors for the government of Bombay, if 
they chose to appoint him. When the Court proposed, as I have stated, to appoint 
him successor to Sir Thomas Munro in 1 824, His Majesty’s refusal was received ; 
but the Court afterwards nominated him to succeed Mr. Elphinstone at Bombay, 
and His Majesty’s approval of that appointment was then given ; so that, in fact, 
the negative passed upon the appointments of Mr. Elphinstone and Sir John Mal- 
colm only affected the transfer of the former, and caused a delay in the appointment 
of Sir John Malcolm to Bombay. 

1277. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Governor General of India, 
appointed by the East India Company, having been refused by tlie President ?■— 

I am not aware of one. 

1278. In point of fact, is there a single instance of a Commander-in-Chief 
appointed by the Company having been refused by the President? — I am not 
aware there is an instance, with the exception of that to which 1 have adverted ; 
but perhaps I should state that the Court of Directors, being fully aware of the 
individual who is to be appointed to the command of llis Majesty’s troops in India, 
generally appoint such officer to command the Company’s troops, on an under- 
standing with His Majesty’s Ministers that the nomination will be confirmed by the 
King. 

1279. you, without any breach of official confidence, state any circum- 
stances that took place in the year 1806 in respect to the appointment of the 
Governor General of India between the months of February and June in that 
year. You are not to answer this question unless you choose ? — I can have no 
difficulty in answering the question. The appointment of a Governor General 
to India at the period alluded to gave rise to a long correspondence with the 
then President of the Board, Lord Minto. It will put the Committee in 
possession of the views of His Majesty’s Ministers at that time, with regard to 
the power the Court possessed of nominating their Governors, if I read an extract 
from that correspondence. Lord Minto, in reply to the letter of the Chairs, 
in which they objected on the part of the Court to the nobleman who was proposed 
to them, wrote, “ It is with perfect satisfaction therefore that I subscribe entirely 
to tlie unquestionable doctrine concerning the right and powers which relate to the 
appointment of all officers, civil and military, including the Governor General, as 
it is laid down in para. 4, 5 and 6 of your letter. The appointment is undoubtedly 
vested in the Court of Directors by the clearest provisions of the law, and so far 
from disputing, I am prepared to second you in asserting and maintaining that 
doctrine. At the same time the powers of revocation arc vested, by provisions 
equally clear, both in the Crown and in the Court of Directors. I subscribe also 
to the other important truth contained in the 6th para., viz. ‘ That in the selection 
of persons to fill those high stations (of Governor General and Governors) it has 
been usual with the Court to have an understanding with Administration, and to 
consult their opinions and wishes nor can I feel any inclination to controvert the 
concluding lines in that paragraph, * That the Court have also, to a certain extent, 
exercised their own judgment, and a choice, not objectionable to either party, has 
consequently been made.’ 

“ In these great outlines of strict legal powers, and of a due and discreet exercise 
of them, we are, I trust, and I am happy in this opportunity of declaring so, entirely 
and cordially agreed. 

“ On that account, indeed, I am the more unwilling to pass by entirely without 
notice a passage in para. 14, which appears to me capable of bearing a construc- 
tion which I am persuaded the Court did not intend, but if it does not clearly pro- 
nounce, it may at least be thought to convey, the imputation of Government, having 
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proposed to arrogate the absolute appointment of the Governor-General whhoift 

Pe^ Auier, Eaq. the interposition of any discretion of the East India Company. ^ ^ 

90 March 183*. « jt would perhaps be enough to disclaim, in the name of the King’s servants, 

and in the most distinct manner, the illegal design brought into view by this pas- 
sage. But I may be allowed on this occasion to express some regret at finding in 
titat paper even the trace and shadow of an injurious allegation, altogether unwar- 
ranted by any part of the proceedings to which it has been applied.” 

Mr. Canning in 1818 wrote to the Chair on the choice of a Governor for 
Bombay: “ The more usual practice Jbr the Court is to look Jbr their Gffoemors 
rather among persons of eminence in this country than among the servants of the 
Company.” 

1280. You have stated three instances since the year 1813 in which the appro- 
bation of the Board of Control to the appointment proposed by the Court of 
Directors has been formally withheld ; do you entertain any doubt that in other 
instances the communication which took place between the Chair and the President 
of the India Board has been a difFerent appointment from that which had been 
originally contemplated by the Court?— -As far as public proceedings go, I can only 
speak to what is on record ; but 1 have a perfect knowledge that there are instances 
in which individuals have been proposed by the Chair; and I know also, that there 
have been many instances, or some instances, in which individuals have been 
proposed by the Board in the same manner, to which neither party would consent, 
and that the principle laid down in the letter from Lord Minto has been the prin- 
ciple acted upon ; viz. that there should be an understanding between the two 
authorities before the nomination is publicly brought forw^ard : if, on the other 
hand, the nomination should be publicly brought forward in the way it has been 
here shown, the Court would, I have little doubt, decidedly negative the proposal. 

1281. In the instance you have referred to in the year 1806, was not the result 
of what passed between the Court and the President of the Board of Control at 
that period the substitution of the name of one nobleman suggested by the India 
Board for the name of another nobleman, whose name had not proved agreeable to 
tlie Court — I believe I may confidently assert, that Lord Minto was prevailed 
upon himself to take it by the Chairs. 

1282. Do you conceive that Lord Minto's description of the relation in which 
the India Board and the Board of Control stood in 1806, is equally applicable to 
the relation in w'hich they stand towards one another now, with regard to Indian 
patronage? — I am quite sure of it, with the exception of this, that the King has the 
power of negativing appointments now which His Majesty had not then. 

1283. From the view of the working system connected with this nomination, is 
the government of India, in your opinion, practically vested in the Court of Direc- 
tors, or in the India Board ? — In presuming to offer my own opinion, I will attempt 
also to fortify it by the opinions of those who have taken a prominent part in Indian 
affairs. It appears to me that the government of India has never been altered so 
far as regards the body in whom the actual government of India is reposed. Pre- 
viously to the year 1784, the government of India vested, as I conceive it does 
now, with the Court of Directors, who were then subject on various points to the 
supervision by His Majesty’s Secretary of State, as they are now to the Board. It 
may be important to show what the views were at the various periods of Parliamen- 
tary inquiry with regard to the Eiast India Company and their executive body. In 
1772, when a Committee was appointed to inquire into the Company’s affairs, and 
which inquiry led to the Act of 1 773, the Chairman of that Committee, who was 
Colonel Burgoyne, said, “ I shall perhaps be told that the object and end of my 
inquiry is to throw the whole affairs of the Company into the hands of the Crown, 
from which the death-blow to the Constitution is most to be apprehended. I have 
no such purpose. If the Legislature has not power and wisdom so to model and 
regulate the sovereignty of the state in India, or so to deie^te its powers as to 
prevent the influence of the Crown in England, let it never be attempted.” 

Mr. Burke, on the same occasion, says, “ Their authority I would not have 
diminished in India by any severe animadversions. Let the people of Bengal be 
not taught to despise them by finding their authority limited and circumscribed. It 
is enough that we provide for the good government of that country for the future, 
when they have so widely extended our empire and commerce, when they have so 
greatly augmented our naval power.” 

In 1773 ) when Lord North was about to bring forward his regulating Acet, he 
said, “ The point to which I shall confine myself at present is the territorial pos- 
® sessions ; 
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sessions ; and I think it necessary, in this part of the affair, to drop all examination 
or declaration of the riji;ht which the Crown has to these possessions ; since, from 
the motion which I have read, there is no want of such examination, as the terri- 
tories are left, under certain conditions, entirely in the Company. 1 think they 
ought to be left for ever in the Company. I am fully and clearly of that opinion, 
if not from right, at least from policy. But this depends upon their conduct. If 
they in future govern them no better than they have hitherto done, my opiobn will 
be very different.” 

In 1 783, in order to show the minuteness with which the examination had been 
entered into by the Committees of the House of Commons at that period, Mr. Fox, 
when about to submit his views on Indian affairs, in allusion to the Committees’ 
Reports, said, “ they contained a body of information so complete, that perhaps 
the like had never been laid before Parliament.” 

It was with this information that Parliament legislated in establishing the Board 
of Commissioners ; which measure did not, I conceive, take away the government 
of India from the East India Company, but placed tlieir administration of that 
government under the control of a branch of the Executive Government of this 
country. 

In 1793 Mr. Dundas says, “ If the mode at present adopted for the government 
of India is to be examined on any principles of general theory, it may be liable to 
many criticisms ; but it has been proved by experience to answer the purpose of 
a successful and prosperous administration of our Indian affairs. And, under these 
circumstances, it seems much wiser to found on the basis of established systems, 
than to substitute in their room the most plausible untried theories.” 

In 1 800, when the subject regarding tlie private trade with India was brought 
forward, Mr. Dundas said, “ That a direct interference by Government in the 
affairs of India is necessary for their stability and uniformity, I am more and more 
convinced ; but that the ostensible form of government, with all its consequent 
extent and detail of patronage, must remain as it now' is, I am persuaded will never 
be called in question by any but those who may be disposed to sacrifice the freedom 
and security of our constitution to their own personal aggrandizement and ill- 
directed ambition.” 

In 1 808, before the negotiation commenced for the renewal of the last Charter, 
Mr. Dundas said, “ He had not yet heard or read any arguments against the con- 
tinuance of the system under which the British possessions in India were governed, 
of sufficient weight to counterbalance the practical benefits which had been derived 
from it in their increased and increasing prosperity, and the general security and 
happiness of their inhabitants. It was possible that the same effects might have 
been produced under a government immediately dependent upon the Crown ; but 
for the attainment of those objects the experiment was at least unnecessary ; and 
.it might be attended with dangers to the constitution of this country which, if they 
could be avoided, it would be unwise to encounter. Any alteration, therefore, 
which might be suggested in that part of the system would probably be only in ite 
details.” 

And again : He assured the Court, that it would be the earnest desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to suggest to Parliament such a system only as should be 
'Conformable to the principles on which the Regulations of 1784 and 1793 were 
founded, as would secure to this kingdom all the benefit that could practically be 
derived from its trade with our possessions in India; and to the natives of those 
countries SLgoKxrnment and an administration of law suited to their customs, habits, 
and prejudices, and consistent with the British character, and which should also 
■be strong and efficient, without adding unnecessarily to the Executive Government at 
home, or increasing to any dangerous extent the influence of the Crown.” 

In the year 1 8 13, it was stated by Lord Castlereagh, when moving tliat the House 
do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House to consider the petition 
of the Company for a renewal of their exclusive privilege, That if he and his 
colleagues had conceived that the arrangements they should propose would shake 
A system which had unquestionably answered ail the great purposa of govemtnent^ 
tliey would have hesitated before they had suggested them *, but his proposition 
would not only abstain from touching the principle of that system, but would render 
it more applicable to the times.” 

And on the 4th of June 1813, the Committee of the whole House resolved, 
” That it is the opinion of this Committee, tliat as long as the go/vernmentof India 
shall be administered under the authority of the said Company.” 
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I? March 183*. direction, control and supervision of the Board of Commissioners ; and perhaps 1 
might, with reference to the various subjects which arise out of the trust reposed m 
the Court of Directors at tlie present moment, add, that if the originating of tbo 
despatches to India, with the exception of the principal part of those that are ill 
the Secret department ; if originating all the appointments in this country for the 
service, civil and military, in India ; if the appointment of the highest functionaries 
in India ; if the transaction of all the various duties of the civil and military officers, 
and others attached to the several establishments ; if the power of deciding upoii' 
all personal cases, of course such as are adverted to in the despatches to India 
being subject to the review of the Board ; if the provision and management of all 
the funds necessary for the political outlay in this country ; if all the arrangements 
consequent on the recruiting of the Company’s European regiments, the embark* 
ation, transfer and return of troops connected with His Majesty's regiments to 
India ; if all questions as to prize money and the various details connected with sO" 
extensive'a government, which it is scarcely necessary to notice here, in the shipping 
and commercial departments, and the correspondence with the departments of His 
Majesty’s Government, constitutes the government of India, I presume it must be 
considered as resting witli the Court of Directors, subject, as 1 have before said, 
to the correcting (to use Mr. Canning’s own term) the correcting, restraining and 
approving Board. 

1284. It has been stated, “ That previously to this arrangement of 1807, the 
functions of the Board were performed in a much less satisfactory manner, and 
that neither the President nor the members, still less the permanent officers of the 
Board, had any detailed knowledge of what was going on in the several departments 
in India, or took any concern in matters which did not excite the attention of 
Parliament or the public.” Can you state anything from personal experience or 
documentary evidence in relation to the recital of the preamble of this question ? 
-* From f)ersonal experience I cannot, but from documentary evidence I should say, 
that the Board of Commissioners from its first establishment — 

1285. Mention the name of the first Commissioner? — I hardly recollect the 
name, but it is a singular fact, that the reference to the records anterior to 1 807 
will show that the Board of Commissioners took the most minute interest, and 
exercised a supervision on every matter falling within their province. There is one 
particular circumstance occurs to my recollection : when the subject of the decen> 
nial settlement in India was under discussion, I think it was in 1 792, that Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas devoted ten days in communication with the Chairs upon the im- 
portant subject. On that occasion they spoke so highly of the present Lord 
Teignmouth, then Mr. Shore, that the Court of Directors appointed him Governor 
General of India in succession to Lord Cornwallis. Mr. Burke at that period 
happened to be at Bath ; he was engaged in conducting the prosecution against 
Mr. Hastings, and expostulated with the Court for having made the appointment of 
an individual who he considered in some measure mixed up with the proceedings 
of Mr. Hastings. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, then Mr., afterwards 
Sir Francis Baring, wrote to Mr. Burke, stating, that it was in consideration of the 
high character, probity and honour of Mr. Shore, that the Court had appointed 
him, and the Court adhered to that appointment. 

1286. It has been staled that the views of the Court of Directors and thc' 
Board of Control have been different in respect to the employment of natives in 
India ; do you or do you not consider that the Board have manifested a stronger 
desire than the Court for the employment of natives? — 1 think it is due to the 
Board ot Commissioners to state, that they have undoubtedly pressed for the 
more immediate employment of natives in various offices than in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors has been wise or expedient ; but the Court of Direc- 
tors are as anxious as anybody c’an be to promote the same objects, only less 
precipitately. There is a despatch before the Committee, dated on the 23d of 
July 1 824, in which the Court of Directors thus expressed themselves : ** But 
whatever may be the urgency for increasing your European civil establish- 
ment, and to whatever extent it may be found necessary to carry that increase, 
we cannot let the present opportunity pass without again inculcating that 
which we have endeavoured to impress ufion you on various occasions in the course 
of thc last ten years, namely, the advantage and necessity of a more extensive 
employment ol native agency in the Judicial department of the service. The Regu- 
lations 
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letioDS passed by you mth this object, in the beginning of 1821, have our cordial 
approbation ; and we were greatly pleased with the valuable Metnorandutn which 
was then submitted to you by your Chief Secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory of the 
policy which had influenced the framing of those Regulations. But though, under 
the provisions then made, the powers of moonsifs and sudder aumeens were 
ncreased, and their number may be increased indeflnitely, we apprehend, from the 
large arrear of undecided causes stated in Mr. Adam’s Minute to be de()endiug in 
aome of the Zillah Courts, that both the number and powers of those functionaries 
are still inadequate. It has frequently been objected to the employment of the 
natives of India in judicial offices, that they cannot be safely trusted with the adnu> 
nistratkin of justice. To this objection it might perhaps be a sufficient answer to 
say, that they are already so trusted. But our princiiml reason for noticing the 
objection is, that we may impart to you our decided conviction, that when we 
place the natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, we are bound, under 
every consideration of justice and policy, to grant them adequate allowances. We 
have no right to calculate on their resisting temptations to which the generality of 
mankind in the same circumstances would yield ; but if we show a disposition to con- 
fide in them, and liberally to reward meritorious service, and to hold out promotion 
to such as may distinguish themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair 
improving their characters, both morally and intellectually, and of rendering them 
the instruments of much good. It will be gaining a most important point if we 
can substitute a well regulated and responsible agency for that unauthorized and 
pernicious influence, which there is reason to fear that the native officers of tlie 
adawluts are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the proceedings of 
those courts. The experiment, however, of employing native agency in the admi- 
nistration of justice has been tried with success on a larger scale in the Madras 
provinces, where it has greatly relieved the zillah courts from a pressure of business, 
to the expeditious despatch of which they had been found unequal, besides having, 
as we believe, been attended wdth other important benefits; and we have deriv^ 
much satisfaction from observing a spreading conviction of its utility. When the 
revenues of a state are more than sufficient to defray the necessary expenses in- 
curred on account of its government and defence, the people are entitled to look 
for relief from part of their burthens ; and you will besides have seen from our 
recent despatches in the Military and Financial departments, that according to the best 
view which we can take of the actual state of our affairs, it is not such as to exempt 
you from the strictest attention to economy in every department of your adminis- 
tration.” The Board have undoubtedly pressed more strongly than the Court, subse- 
quently to the Act of 1813, for the employment of natives. The Court are disposed 
to adopt the same principle gradually ; but they still refrain from going to the extent to 
which propositions have been made for conferring certain offices on the natives of 
India. The measures of Sir Thomas Munro on that subject have been alluded to in 
the letter just read as to the employment of natives. There is a Minute, which was 
placed on record by Sir Thomas Munro, which has reference to the preciptancy 
of some of our measures in 1824. “ Our experience is too short to judge what 

rules are best calculated for this purpose. It is only within the last 30 years that 
we have here begun to acquire any practical knowledge. A longer period must 
probably elapse l^fore we can ascertain what is best. Such a period is as nothing 
in the existence of a people ; but we act as if this were as limited as the life of an 
individual.” With regard to precipitation he has this observation : “ One great 
error in this country, during a long course of years, has been too much precipitation 
in attempting to better the condition of the people, with hardly any knowledge of the 
means by which it was to be accomplished, and indeed without seeming to think 
that any other than good intentions were necessary. It is a dangerous system of 
government, in a country of which our knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly 
urged by the desire of settling everything permanently, to do everything in a hurry 
and in consequence wrong; and in our zeal for permanency, to put the remedy out 
of our reach. The ruling vice of our government is innovation, and its innovation 
has been so little guided by a knowledge of the people, that, although made after 
what was thought by us to be mature discussion, it must appear to them as little 
better than the result of mere caprice. We have in our anxiety to make every 
thing as English as possible, in a country which resembles England in nothing, 
attempted to create at once, throughout extensive provinces, a kind of landed pro- 
perty which had never existed in them.*’ 
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' ~ 1287. What is the highest salary given to a native in the administration of 

etet u er, »q. p — j prepared to answer that question. 

30 March 183a. j 288. Cat) you state what the average is ? — I cannot. The return could easily be 
made ; 1 think there are now some returns before the Committee relative to that 
subject. 

1289. You stated in your examination the other day “ the Secret Committee is 
appointed for the purpose of sending out orders, with reference to political matters 
that are connected with war or peace, or treaties and negotiations with the native 
states in India : ’’ Have despatches relating to purely financial and commercial subjects 
ever gone through the Secret Committee of India — Certainly. 

1 290. Upon such subjects as the transmission of bullion, and the nature and 
amount of the Company’s investments? — Unquestionably. 

1291. Are such despatches at any subsequent period communicated by the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy to the Committee of Correspondence? — The subject of no despatch 
in the Secret department, without the permission of the Board of Commissioners, 
can be communicated to the Committee of Correspondence. No despatch which has 
been forwarded to India in the Secret department can be communicated to any 
party without the permission of the Board, no matter whether it originated with the 
Court of Directors, or is sent down from the Commissioners. 

1 292. Do those orders of a purely commercial nature remain concealed from the 
knowledge of the Court of Directors? — 1 may perhaps draw this distinction between 
communicating this despatch totidem verbis, and communicating the subject of the 
despatch generally ; but when any large measure, cither war against a native state, 
or the carrying forward an expedition against any of the Eastern islands, has been 
in contemplation, and the finances of India at those periods exceedingly pressed 
upon or requiring aid from this country, the Secret Committee, in communication 
with the Board of Commissioners, have taken upon themselves to provide the funds 
essential for the prosecution of those measures, without communicating the same to 
the Court at that time ; but the very effects which would necessarily result to the 
Company’s hnancial concerns would subsequently show that there had been such a 
transaction, and therefore uitimatelv the fact would be known. 

1293. The case which you have instanced is one of a mixed nature, of finances 
and politics ; 1 am anxious to know whether there have been any cases purely 
commercial in which despatches have been sent to India by the Secret Committee r 
— I have great doubt whether any despatch purely commercial, without having re- 
ference to the state of the Company’s finances, or without being connected with 
some political proceeding, has been sent out to India by the Secret Committee : 
there is a Secret Commercial Committee, in addition to the Secret Political Com- 
mittee, and the subjects which are treated of by them in their despatches are 
wholly commercial ; and are not laid before the Court of Directors till the conclu- 
sion of the official year in the month of April. 

1 294. Does that Secret Committee correspond with the Board of Control in the 
same manner as the other Secret Committee does? — Every despatch from the 
Secret Commercial Committee is communicated to the Board of Commissioners. 

1295. How’ is the Secret Commercial Committee constituted? — It is constituted 
under a bye-law, which has the effect of an Act of Parliament on the Court of 
Directors, if there is no Parliamentary provision which supersedes it. The Com- 
mittee is chosen by the Court, who nominate the chairman, the deputy chairman, 
and the senior member of each of the three committees. 

1296. The description of investment, whether indigo, silk or otherwise, you- 
consider as purely commercial matter? — Certainly. 

1297. But an order to send bullion either connected with the government of this 
country or with the Indian debt, you consider to be of a mixed nature, partly poli- 
tical and partly commercial? — It would come under the Financial department, and 
either be carried to the credit of Commerce or Territory, as the case might be. 

1298. And might pass through the Secret Committee? — It might pass through 
the Secret Committee, with the sanction of the Board of Commissioners ; but as I 
have before observed, no despatch could be sent to India in any way without their 
knowledge. 

1299. But the entire trade of the Company with India being now for remittance, 
does not the Secret Committee possess, in fact, a power of interfering with almost the 
whole of the commercial and financial transactions of India, and of engrossing the 
direction of it in its own hands if it so please ? — I apprehend we must suppose the 

Board 
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Board of CommissioDers and Secret Committee of the Court of Directors to concui* 
together in a measure of that kind, which is most improbable. 

1 300. There are no orders which they might not frame as they pleased ? — It 
would be a roost tremendous responsibility, if they were to frame and send out any 
orders which did not strictly fall within the limits of their appointment 

1301. And you consider the limits of those are sufficiently dehued for that prac- 
tical purpose?— I do. There is no desire that I am aware of to keep matters in 
the Secret department One instance, in which it was proposed lately to treat of 
the affairs of a certain state in tlie Secret department, was opposed by the Court 
of Directors, who made a representation against some portion of a despatch regard- 
ing a state in the western part of India, which had been prepared in the Public 
department, being struck out by the Board, on the ground that it was their inten- 
tion to include it in the Secret department. The Court expostulated against it, 
but the Court have no power to control the Secret Committee. 

1 302. It has been stated, that the division of the Directors among the com- 
mittees is regulated entirely by seniority ; has it happened that within your knowledge 
at any time the Directors composing the Committee of Correspondence have dl 
been members of a particular profession ; all nautical men for instance? — Clearly 
not since the year 1 794. I am not aware of there being at any time a greater 
number than three nautical, or perhaps four nautical members, and that in veiy 
few years. 

1 303. Any statement to that effect would perhaps in your judgment not be 
sustained ? — Most certainly not. Some explanation may be necessary to put you 
into possession of the reasons which weighed with the Court of Directors, in 
electing the committees as they now stand. Those committees, as I have already 
stated, were formed in 1785, in consequence of the Act of 1784, and in some 
measure in communication with the Board of Conamissioners. Under the roof of 
the India House is comprised all the departments which are necessary for carrying 
on the whole of the affairs entrusted to the Company ; and may be compared in a 
smaller degree certainly (although still a very large one of itself), to what is per- 
formed in the several departments of the state. 

1 304. I thought you were going to state, that in the East India House there were 
departments analogous to those of the state of England generally ; what part does 
the Committee of Correspondence bear reference to? — In the corresponding branch 
you may compare it with the Secretary of State for the Colonics. With regard to 
the Military department, I should say that it comprises what is done in a great mea- 
sure at the Horse-guards and the War-office. The Financial department, being 
political and commercial, embraces the various points that are attached, or which 
are conducted by the Treasury of this country ; and the Commercial department, 
and the Committee of Shipping, what in some degree is carried on by the Navy 
Board and the Board of Trade. It may be necessary to state, that the shipping 
concerns of the Company, the members of which profession arc particularly alluded 
to, long formed a very important bi’anch of the Company’s affairs, and was con- 
ducted under a variety of Acts of Parliament ; in point of fact the Court were 
bound by legislative provisions in all their shipping transactions. The Committee 
of Correspondence is entrusted with the issuing of all orders connected with the 
despatch, rendezvous and sailing of the several fleets to and from India ; and during 
the period between 1793 and 1814, they were in frequent communication with the 
Admiralty for convoy, &c. At an early period of the war the naval force of the 
country was frequently inadequate to afford convoy sufficient for the protection of 
the vast interests involved in the safely of the Company’s fleets ; and such was the 
importance attached to the size and character of the Company’s ships, that in 1 795 
the Company transferred, at the instance of Government, eight of their large ships 
for the service of the public. 

1305. Military service ? — For political service. 

1306. Not commercial service? — Not commercial. They transferred eight of 
their commercial ships for the military purposes of Government ; they likewise, 
in 1795, released the owners of 14 of their ships from their engagements, to aid the 
public service in the transport of troops to the West Indies ; and so late as the year 
1805, at the instance of the Admiralty, the Court of Directors gave up two of their 
ships for the service of Government. These circumstances will show that the 
Court of Directors has necessarily contained a proportion of professional members 
nautical mwa. Of those gentlemen there was the Honourable W. T. Elph instone, 
one of the most able Directors, having filled the chair twice or three times; 
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Mr. Maijoribanks the same ; Mr. Lindsay has filled it once, and Mr. Loch has 

Peter Auber, Esq. jg^^g|y from it. I believe it will be scarcely found that any gentlemen have 

90 March 1834. been more efficient in conducting the Company’s affairs, or who have possessed 
more knowledge of them, than those gentlemen, and they acquired it by progres- 
sively passing through the several committees. 

1307. Has not the size of the ships and their equipments been the same since 
the peace as they were in the war ? — In consequence of the opening of the India 
trade, the Company, as far as the India shipping is concerned, have totally aban- 
doned it Their China ships are in part sent circuitously by Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta, as troops and stores may have been required to be transported, and as the 
commercial concerns of the Company in their consignments ultimately to China 
have rendered necessary. 

1308. Those ships carry the same number of guns and men as in the time of 
war ? — ^'Fhey do not carry the same number of guns, but I believe the number of 
men is the same. The Court have latterly been in the habit of employing what 
are termed dismantled ships, which have gone a considerable number of voyages, 
but are let at a lower rate of freight, in consequence of their being found in a less 
superior manner. 

1309. Are they not altogether got up on a scale of expense which no individual 
merchant, or any set of merchants, would think consistent with prudent or advan- 
tageous commercial speculations? — If you look at the Company’s shipping at the 
present moment, and compare it with the private trade, viz. the shipping that is 
now sailing to and from India, the charges on account of the Company’s China 
ships is considerably larger ; but I doubt very much, upon the out-turn of the whole 
concern in the long run, whether it will be found, that when the services they have 
performed, the cargoes they bring, and the security and safety altogether of that 
class of ships are considered, they much exceed the cost of the private traders. 
It is an important point to bear in mind, that from the opening of the trade to the 
present time peace has existed; but I should confidently predict, that if we a-ere to 
be at war again with any naval power, the India trade (and supposing the China 
trade to be thrown open it would be still worse, for the Indian Archipelago presents 
the means of resort for privateers, and rendezvous for an enemy,) the loss to the 
commercial interests of this country would be very great, for anything like a suffi- 
cient convoy or security to that commerce could not possibly be afforded. The 
commerce would be materially diminished, to the great detriment, I should say of 
the country and of the revenue, looking at what has occurred in a state of war even 
with the Company’s shipping in former times. 

1310. With reference to the formation of the committees of the Court of 
Directors, have you ever known a barrister a member of the Shipping Committee, 
and the commander of a ship a member of the Law Committee ? — Y es, there is at 
the present time. 

1311. Within your experience has it not happened that the greater portion of 
men of experience and high reputation in India belonging to the Court of Directors 
have not become members of the Committee of Correspondence P — No, I should 
say not. 

1312. Do you mean to say that many individuals of great weight and character 
have not, within your remembrance, been excluded from the Committee by the 
operation of the rule? — T'hat there may have been some I have no doubt; but 
1 should say, taking the whole series of events as they have occurred with regard 
to the Court of Directors, most of the members who have held high stations in 
India have sooner or later reached the Committee of Correspondence ; and, as I 
took the ;tliberty of stating before, they have, and every Director has, to all intents 
and purposc-s, the same power of interference in the Company’s- affairs, and of 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of all that goes on, except that of sitting and 
deliberating in the Committee of Correspondence. 

1 3^3- liut is it understood that they do take part in the proceedings of the 
Court .'—I am quite sure that the very dissents which these gentlemen have 
recorded on the minutes of the Court’s proceedings, which are sent up to the Board, 
show that they do very fully enter into, discuss, and interfere with the various 
matters connected with the correspondence of India. 

1314. It has been .stated, that the Board has also a power of directing permission 
to be given by the Court to any individual to go to India, and they are not required 
in this case to state their reasons ; has the power of the ^ard, in so directing per- 
mission 
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mission to be given by the Court to parties to proceed to India, been exercised in 
over-ruling the decision of the Court in respect to the same parties ? — The return 
is now before the Committee of the number of individuals who have applied, being 
1,547 since 1814* 

1315. Of that number of applications so made, how many have been granted by 
the Court of Directors ? — One thousand two hundred and fifty-three 

1316. How many have been refused by the Court of Directors ? — Two hundred 
and ninety-four. 

. 1317. How many of the 294 so refused by the Court of Directors have sub- 
sequently, under the permission of the India Board, proceeded to India? — 
Seventy-one. 

1318. Then, in point of fact, the decision of the Court of Directors has been 
confirmed in the case of 223 of the parties who have previously been refused by 
that Court ; that is to say, in three out of four cases the decision of the Court has 
been confirmed by the Board ? — Clearly so. 

1319. What is the principle upon which the Court of Directors has proceeded 
in these matters ? — When any party desires to proceed to India, his application 
is preferred to the Court, and laid before the first Court after its receipt, when 
it is referred to the Committee of Correspondence, who judge of the grounds set 
forth, for a compliance with the application. If any good reasons whatever are 
shown, either to join any mercantile house from whom the applicant may have 
received an invitation, or that he has any goods to take to India, or that, in fact, 
he has any substantial reason whatever for proceeding thither other than mere 
speculation, I am not aware that the Committee ever refuses to recommend to the 
Court to acquiesce, or that the Court refuses permission. 

1320. What are we to understand by the phrase in your last answer, “ other than 
mere speculation”? — I should say, if an individual had made an application, 
stating that he was desirous of proceeding to India, and his application contained 
no specific object, the Court would call upon him to state for what purpose he 
wishes to proceed, and if it should be represented that it was to seek employment, 
the Court I think would consider it speculation and refuse permission. 

1321. Do the Court of Directors take cognizance of parties who may apply for 
permission to accompany the Governor-General, Commanders-iu-Chief and other 
great functionaries ; and if so, what is the cognizance so taken by the Court ? — 
The Court of Directors never hesitate in permitting any portion of their family, 
or such attendants as they may think fit to apply for, accompanying them to India ; 
but if any request is made for parties to accompany them where tliere is no osten- 
sible prospect either of employment, or for any other apparent purpose, the Court 
of Directors, I apprehend, would object to it ; but it is so well understood generally 
by the personages who have been appointed to those high stations, what the 
practice of the Court has been, that I do not think any application has been made 
to which the Court have felt it necessary to object. 

1322. The reluctance to which you advert as being sufiicient to render needless 
any applications to overcome it, was founded, it is to be presumed, on some previous 
experience of the evil efi’ects of the more general introduction into India of 
strangers so accompanying functionaries of high rank ? — I think instances have 
occurred in which objections have been privately taken to such parties proceeding 
to India, from a perfect persuasion that it could only be with a view of placing the 
individual in some situation, or some employment not ostensibly avowed when the 
application was made. 

1323. Can you state any instance in recent times in which a public functionary 
proceeding to India afterwards quartered on Indian employment an individual not 
previously connected with the service of the King, or with the service of the Com- 
pany ? — I am certain, and in fact the public records exhibit a most lengthened 
correspondence and course of proceeding regarding an individual who accompanied 
a Governor-General to India in the year 1813. In the judgment of the Court of 
Directors, and in that of the Board of Commissioners also, very serious injuries 
were considered to have arisen to a native ally of the British Government from 
such permission, and at this moment the circumstances and claims arising out of 
the event, form matter of correspondence and discussion between the authorities in 
this country and those in India. 

1324. And you conceive the reluctance entertained by the Court of Directors 
to permit Europeans to accompany their high functionaries on proceeding to India 
has been attended with advantage both to the Company and to the native princes, 
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, by limiting the introduction of those who might exercise an undue influence in the 

I'sfer 4 «kr, affairs of India, an irresponsible and undue influence ? — Certainly. I may take 

80 March 1838. the liberty of stating, that when the Board was established in 1784; ''^*7 

shortly afterwards expressed themselves adverse to the resort of individuals to 
India without any apparent prospect of employment. The evil was so strongly 
felt, that the Board in 1 786 proposed to Parliament an Act imposing further restric- 
tions than those contained in the Act of 1 784 f ^^d the Board have also of late 
years expressed their disapprobation of leave being given to an individual who had 
been in India being allowed to return thither, simply on the ground that he 
had been there, as originally he had proceeded without authority. 

1325. Do not the treaties with the native princes invariably contain an article 
providing that no European shall reside in that state without permission of the 
native prince ? — 1 cannot very accurately answer that question, but I have little 
doubt it is so. 

1326. It has been stated, that in the event of the administration of the Indian 
empire being no longer in the Court of Directors, and of the patronage now vested 
in the Court of Directors being transferred elsewhere, that the constitutional 
jealousy which has been often felt and expressed as to the transfer of such patronage 
to the Crown, might be relieved by its being transferred to a body utterly inde- 
pendent of the Crown ; as for instance, independently of general competition, 
which has also been suggested, to such bodies as public schools or institutions, by 
way of reward to the pupils, to societies, to public functionaries, such as sheriffs of 
counties, or privy councillors : does any and what objection occur to you in respect 
to such distribution of such patronage ? — Assuming from what wc find on record 
that the objections which were stated in 1784 to leaving that patronage in the 
Crown, still exist, I do not consider that the proposed change which you have 
now stated would at all do away those objections which led to the patronage being 
reposed in the Court of Directors. It appears to me that the necessary quantum 
of patronage must be decided upon by the body who has to administer the affairs 
of India ; and as it has been suggested that a secretary of state for India might be 
appointed, the duty of deciding on the quantum of patronage, comprising the civil 
and military as well as the appointments of Governors, and in fact every species of 
patronage, would necessarily devolve upon such secretary of state. At present there 
is a check as to quantity ; for if the Court of Directors propose that so many writers 
and so many cadets be appointed, the Board may say, as they have said, “ We do 
not think so many necessary;” in the contemplated change I see no such provision. 
Hence the advantage of the check as it at present stands. Suppose the number 
to be sent out henceforth, bn the most moderate computation as compared with 
what has hitherto been made, (with the exception of this last year when there was 
no civil patronage w hatever,) to be twenty writerships in the year. The cadetships 
I will take at fifty. I’his secretary of state would then have the power of naming 
the parties upon whom this patronage should be conferred. He might decide that 
some particular corporation in which he might have an interest, or in which some 
friend of his in the Admini.stration might have an interest, should have one of those 
nominations, (and the fewer the number the more valuable each appointment would 
become,) so with regard to the sheriff or any individual, one having a particular 
influence in a particular county or borough, might have one of these nominations 
conferred upon him for the purpose of rendering service in the support and main- 
tenance of such Administration, or in that of its supporters, by influencing those 
who might have the privilege of voting for the Members of Parliament. Hence 
the very evils which it has been the great care of the Legislature to guard against, 
would I think be more generally and more powerfully and widely diffused than 
almost under any other plan. 

1327. It has been .stated, that the average salary of the civil servants of the 
East India Company in their Indian possessions is about 2,000 /. a year ; do you 
consider then that the addition to the patronage of the Crown of 20 appointments, 
leading to such salaries, and of 50 appointments in the army, would throw a weight 
into the scale of the Crown, which would be open to the same objections formerly 
entertained and expressed with respect to such transfer? — I could have very little 
doubt of it, and when it has been attempted to be shown what the value of the 
patronage i,s to the Directors at the present moment, that patronage must be con- 
sidered to be very valuable, and of course wbuld be a most important in.strument 
in the hands of any minister, which he might use, as indeed the records of Parlia- 
ment show it has been used, for Parliamentary purposes. 
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1328* It haa also been suggested, that it might be made a most appropriate 
reward to civil or military officers who have distinguished themselves, that their 
children should receive writerships and cadetships ; can you state, in point of fact, *0 Mairdii 1831. 
how far the civil and military servants of the Company do in the present course of 
things receive already civil and military appointments for their children ?— In con^ 
sequence of what passed at my previous examination, and the questions put to me, 

I have referred to the writers appointed for the last five years, those at the college 
and those by the London Board. I will first state the classes from whence they 
have been taken generally ; three were sons of noblemen, from the college, eight 
were baronet’s sons, 14 were the sons of clergymen, eight were Director’s sons, 30 
were the sons of the Company’s civil servants, 22 were sons of officers in the 
Company’s army, 42 were sons of persons in the Company’s naval service, 27 
were sons of persons in His Majesty’s service, army or navy, 110 were the sons of 
merchants, bankers, professional men, and private gentlemen, making from the 
college an aggregate of 226. By the London Board there were 79 appointed, 
seven were the sons of clergymen, 1 o were the sons of persons who were officers 
in His Majesty’s service, both army and navy, 16 were the sons of persons in the 
Company’s civil service, 10 were the sons of persons in the Company’s army and 
navy, and 36 were the sons of bankers, professional men, merchants, and private 
gentlemen. 

1329. Have you any means of knowing what number of applications have been 
made to the Court of Directors by the public generally for appointments ? — I think 
since the year 1813 the public applications made for appointments are 720. 

I think there have been about 240 public applications for appointments to India. 

* 330 ' You have stated that in the event contemplated in the (juestion put to you, 
there would then be no check as to the regulation of tlie amount of patronage ; 
you have stated further, that you consider at present such a check is to be found in 
the existence of the Board of Control ; will you state what in your opinion is the 
objection to the amount of the supply of civil servants, to be sent out from this 
country, depending on the requisition of the Governor-General ? — The objection 
that would present itself to my mind is to be found on the records of the Company, 
and in the Court’s letter, which I took the liberty of reading, dated in July 1824, 
which had reference to the employment of the natives ; that letter, in great part, 
grew out of the requisition of the Bengal government for the appointment of 80 
writers ; it was not complied with, although the application was made in very strong 
terms, and the government pointed out their inability to carry on the public service 
unless some were sent out; 1 can therefore easily imagine, that the government in 
India would not be at all backward in demanding a greater portion of servants than 
the authorities here, as at present constituted, would think fit to appoint. A requi- 
sition was likewise made from Bombay for an increase of writers. 

1331. I believe the application you refer to from the Bengal government arose 
out of a particular emergency ? — It arose out of what they considered an emergency, 
but which the authorities in this country did not view in the same light. 

1332. Why should you suppose that if a due responsibility were to devolve on 
the Governor-General in reference to this matter, he would not exercise upon this 
as upon all other points of his government a due discretion ? — Great responsibility 
does undoubtedly rest upon the Governor-General, and he has the power of doing 
a variety of acts connected with his government on his own responsibility ; and 
among them is that of determining the number of servants he may require. Sup- 
posing you were to leave with him the power of fixing the number, and that the 
same was to be taken as the guide, it is quite clear that one Governor-General has 
erred on that point to an enormous extent ; and I can therefore conceive no check 
that can be imposed on the Governor-General which can prove so effectual as the 
present check. 

1333. Can it ever be for the interest of a Governor-General to have any con- 
siderable number of unemployed civil servants residing in India ? — One can only 
speak from experience : if he made the requisition he would find employment for 
them. 

1334. On the other hand, is it not directly for the interest of those who have 
the appointments to make at home to increase the number of such servants ? — So 
far as patronage is concerned, I should unquestionably say it is ; and hence I think 
a very wholesome check has been and will continue to be put by the Board of 
Commissioners, in the event of any proposition being made for which the Board 
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may consider that there is not sufficient grounds ; that is one of the checks which 
Peter Auber, Esq. j ^Q^sider TOOSt important in the present system. 

■ao March 183a, 1335. Do you consider that the Board of Control can have as good means of 

knowing what supply of this description would be requisite, as the Governor-General 
in India himself? — I should say, looking at the minute manner in which the autho- 
rities at home are informed on all points connected with the government of India, 
and which I consider to be another most important feature in the present system, 
they are as well informed as the Governor-General himself, and as capable of 
judging as to the number. 

1336. Are you aware that the Court of Directors, in the letter which you have 
alluded to from Bengal, reproved the Governor-General for his having named a 
European to a civil office usually held by a covenanted servant, he not being a co- 
venanted servant ? — 1 do not immediately recollect the case, but I am quite sure 
they would reprove him if it were so discovered. 

1337. Were not some appointments made, under the emergency of that period, 
of uncovcnanted servants, in default of there being a sufficient number of covenanted 
servants? — 1 really do not myself know that circumstances of that kind have 
occurred. I may take the liberty of stating, that under the Act of 1813, Parlia- 
ment was pleased to legislate that no appointment to the service should take place, 
but of individuals who had gone through the East India college ; and the joint con- 
trol of the college was at that time vested in the Board as well as in the Court, 
and as the Board and the Court must have been aware of the events taking place 
in India, it is to be presumed that they made such a number of appointments 
as the exigencies of the service required : such indeed ultimately proved to be the 
fact, especially on the western part of India. 

1338. Are we to understand, in the event of the nomination of the w’riters being 
made by the universities and public schools, and bodies of that description, you 
nevertheless are of opinion that those appointments would be liable to the influence 
of the Government of the day ? — In the first place, as I have before stated, the 
number to be fixed upon must rest with the secretary of state or minister, be he 
w'hoin he may, that has the home government of India. If the patronage is to be 
given to any university, the individuals who are there w'ill of course have the power 
of conferring it on the parties who may be resident there, unless it is to be done by 
public competition. You would then know nothing of the parties who would go 
out ; and as human nature is pretty much the same at colleges as elsewhere, I see 
no good reason to suppose that favoritism would not take place there. 1 do not 
see why the individuals at the university should be free from that which operates 
on others. 

1 339. I presume always that it w'ould be an appointment in consequence of 
public examination ; do you apprehend the public examiners of those bodies would 
be liable to favoritism as to the merits of the several candidates? — I should con- 
sider the boon as a very large one, and 1 am not prepared to believe it would be 
even then free from favoritism. It would be an extraordinary change with respect 
to the appropriation of India patronage, and I really do not see why all species of 
patronage should not be dealt with in the same way, if such a change as to that for 
India is to be made ; but I confess I do not myself see any good ground or reason 
for such changes, either of one or the other. 

1340. Can you point out any material objection to the general administration 
being henceforth in one body? — You mean, 1 presume, in this country. 

1341. As distinct from the two bodies? — I think you would lose the whole of 
those w holesome checks, if I may be permitted so to call them, which Parliament 
has devised for the administration of an enormous empire, the concerns of which 
will always be secondary to European politics ; and, therefore, it is exceedingly 
important to have one body with whom the affairs of the Indian governments should 
be of primary consideration, whilst at the same time the acts of such body should 
be controlled, as those of the Court of Directors are at present, by a branch of 
the executive government of the country. 

1342. We have had in evidence before us the list of the proprietors; the clas- 
sification of the proprietors of East India stock : from that list, and from your own 
experience of the parties described therein, do you consider that it constitutes 
a body well qualified, or otherwise, to judge of the fitness of a Director to govern 
100,000,000 of the people of India? — I think, with the exception of the members 
of the two universities, that there is no body of men who possess more intellect, 
who possess greater means, or who stand higher perhaps in society generally in the 
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dasses to wbjcb they belong, comprising, as that body does, many noblemen and 
many members of Parliament. I should say, that a body of 1,500 men, composed 
as the body of proprietors is at this moment, is by far superior to any body that 
I know of under the existing system for the election of members of Parliament, 
or who may exist under any future system that may be adopted ; and the proprietors 
have exercised the power of election by returning individuals to the Court of 
Directors who have been members of the Legislature, and who in fact have taken 
part in making those very laws under which the Company’s affairs are carried on 
and conducted. 

1343. In what respect do you consider the qualifications of the proprietors 
of this stock to be superior to those of tlie proprietors of Bank stock or Long 
Annuities? — When 1 am asked with regard to the superiority in point of intellect, 
1 should say, that in the choice of the Directors of Bank stock or similar stock 
there is little, comparatively nothing, to call forth any exercise of judgment ; but 
with regard to the affairs of the East India Company, you have to Judge of the fitness 
of a gentleman to take part in the government of a great empire, and to manage the 
concerns of the Company, and it has been the case that the qualifications of some 
gentlemen have been so strongly felt, (I may name the late Mr. Grant, also 
Mr. Edmonstone, now a Director, who was formerly Vice-President,) that when they 
came forward they were supported by great majorities, in consequence of the 
knowledge they were thought to possess of Indian affairs. I consider they are 
placed in a very different situation, and they are called on to exercise their elective 
franchise in a very different manner from other bodies. 

1344. Do you consider that individuals become proprietors of India stock from 
other considerations than those of the mere profit or loss attending the investment 
of money in such stock as a commercial speculation ? — 1 could name some pos- 
sessing India stock who became proprietors without altogether considering the 
interest they would get by that stock ; but superadded to that there are strong 
inducements for them to become proprietors. 

1345. Will you state what other considerations actuate any man who has capital, 
to invest or lay it out in India stock than in any other public stock ? — In ttie first 
place I consider that the interest which India stock has given and does give is 
better ; that is a pecuniary reason. With regard to others, it arises from long 
connexion with India, and from a desire to take part in Indian affairs and in the 
discussion at the General Courts at the East India House, where points arise in 
which they feel an interest from having previously been in India ; also to promote 
the election of their friends, and in tfie hope of participating in the patronage in 
some measure. 

1346. In point of fact, gentlemen coming from India often become proprietors 
of India stock in order to keep up a legitimate mode of manifesting the interest 
which they take in the afi'airs of the country which they have left? — I have no 
doubt of it. 

1347. The duties exercised by the proprietors of the stock are much more 
abridged under the present system than they formerly were ? — Clearly they are 
abridged. Formerly they interfered with appointments, and with regard to every 
measure for the prosecution of the servants tor malversation, &c. 

1348. They are confined now to the selection of the Directors ? — There is no 
subject which they cannot take up, and I may mention the very subject of the affair 
at Hydrabad. On those transactions the Court of Proprietors expressed their 
opinion most fully ; they have also conferred grants of money and votes of thanks 
upon some of their distinguished servants. 

1349. Without entering into the question as to the expediency of the formation 
of a legislative council in Bengal, by the acts of which the whole continent of 
British India is to be governed, that being matter of opinion, can you state that 
which is matter of fact, namely, what is the amount of Regulations numerically 
passed by the difierent local governments of India since the renewal of the last 
Charter ; what proportion they bear to the state of the law in England during the 
same period? — The subject of a legislative council having attracted the attention of 
the public, I have in some measure considered the question, and I wished to 
ascertain what the great difficulties were which were imposed on the government as 
it at present exists, arising out of the extent of the Regulations, or the duty 
which the enacting of those Regulations imposed on it, because as they are justly 
considered of great importance, the greater the number of Regulations the 
greater of course would be the labour and the responsibility on the part of the 
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' government. The power of enacting Regulations was first conferred on the goveru- 

SffUrAuier, £«q. Act of Parliament in 1781. Mr. Burke himself brought in that Act, bat 

OD March 18311. the government in India bad before exercised the power. The Act of 1781 em- 
powered the authorities at home to disapprove of those Regulations if they saw fit. 
In 1793, tliey were formed into a code, and from 1793 to 1830, there appears to 
have been 741 Regulations passed in Bengal, averaging about 20 eveiy year. At 
Madras, there have been 213 Regulations passed, averaging not quite six annually; 
and at Bombay, there have been 223 Regulations, averaging six. It has b^ 
stated as one of the reasons why Parliament should be relieved from the labour of 
legislating for India (a right which I can scarce^ conceive it will ever abandon) 
that the labour would be too great ; but when 1 nnd that the general and public 
Acts of Parliament passed since 1793 to 1830 are 5 »ot 9 > that the local Acts, 
which are to be judicially noticed, are 4,622, making an aggregate of 9,641, besides 
the private Acts, which amounted to 2,677 ; but taking those Acts which are to be 
judicially noticed, and the local Acts which have reference to the inclosure of com- 
mons, the stopping up of pathw'ays, &c. &c., all of which would be conceived im- 
portant in India, and in truth they are in some measure parallel with some of the 
Regulations passed there ; 1 consider that the labour thrown on the government of 
this country, by continuing the system as it is at present, really cannot be advanced 
as an argument for the proposed change, were there no other reasons to be urged 
against it. 

1350. Do the Regulations comprehend the whole of the laws for the administra- 
tion of India ? — There are three classes of Regulations. The first are the Rules, 
Ordinances and Regulations passed by the Government, under the 37fb section of the 
Act of 1 3 Geo. 3, for the good order and government of the settlement of Fort 
William. Such Regulations are not valid until registered by the Supreme Court. 
They are then to be sent to England, and exhibited at the India House. Within 
60 days from their being so exhibited, any party may appeal against them. The 
King may likewise disallow such Regulations within two years from the making of 
such Regulations. The number of those Rules, Ordinances and Regulations may have 
amounted to about 130 or 150 .since 1773. The other Regulations are those which 
relate to the internal government of India, and are Rules and Regulations for the pro- 
vinces. They were first recognized by the Act of 21 Geo. 3. I have brought with 
me a book which will put the Committee in possession of the manner in which those 
Regulations are classified ; and by reference any existing Regulation may be roost 
easily traced. It is the work of Mr. Augustus Prinsep, of the Bengal civil service. 
One on somewhat similar principle has been compiled at Madras by Mr. A. D. 
Campbell, of that service. The third class of Regulations has reference to the 
imposition of taxes and duties by the Governor, and they are not valid until approved 
by the Court and Board of Commissioners. 

1351. Is it your opinion that the number of new Regulations passed since the 
last Charter, not having amounted on an average to 32 a year, would be a sufficient 
justification for not providing the most efficient and most satisfactory council that 
could be devised for the purpose of making laws for the people of India?*— By no 
means; but the question involves a very large subject. So far as my individual 
opinion goes, I can have no hesitation in offering it j but it would require some 
time to enter on the different points connected w'ith the subject. I arn decidedly 
of opinion that it is incumbent on the authorities of this country to provide in the 
best and most efficient manner for the good administration of India, and especially 
for giving to the natives of India the most clear, comprehensive, and simple form 
of judicial administration ; but I am not prepared, from the consideration which 
I have ventured to give the subject, to concur in the opinions of those gentlemen 
who have stated theirs in favour of a legislative council, and who, I am quite sure, 
from their character, standing and knowledge, must have infinitely greater weight 
than any opinion I may give on the subject. The legislating for India has b^ 
a matter that has engaged the attention of the authorities in this country, and of 
Parliament, from a very early period of our government in India. The Supreme 
Courts were originally instituted for the purpose of rather protecting the narives ; bnt 
it was soon found that the powers they exercised were most injurious to the natives. 
Those powers were circumscribed by subsequent enactments a very few years 
afterwards. The discussions which passed between the Supreme Court at Bombay 
and the Government of that presidency, appear to me to have given rise to the 
various questions connected with the influence and power which the Supreme 
Courts have a right to exercise over the natives of India, and to the proposition for 
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« legislative council for India. In the papers which are put forward in support , " 

of the institution of a legislative council, the judges on the one hand support the ^vber, Egq. 

establishment of the Supreme Court, unless a very material change indeed takes Maivh 1833. 

place, whilst, on the other hand, members of the government contend that the 

Government itself must be supreme, and that the remedy might be applied, as far 

as the acting courts are concerned, by strictly defining their powers over the natives 

of India generally. The Government complain of the powers of the Supreme 

Court not being pointed out, and Sir Charles Metcalfe adverts to the fact that 

a native of the Himalaya mountains may be brought down to the stifling heat of 

Calcutta, who, at the same time, may be utterly ignorant of the existence, and 

much more so, if possible, of the powers or operation of the Supreme Court. Mr. 

Mackenzie, I believe, has suggested that a registry should take place of the parties 
who should be liable to the Supreme Court ; and in fact a variety of suggestions 
which have been offered might be enumerated, whilst the remedies pointed out are 
not less various. The first question is, whether the Supreme Court is to remain as 
at present constituted ? if so, it appears to me the most eligible course would be 
to define clearly its powers, which I think might be extremely well done in this 
country, with the aid of gentlemen conversant with India and the practice of tlie 
Supreme Court. The other point for consideration is the internal administration of 
justice for India. 


Javis, 22* die Martiij 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 

Captain Turner Macan, called in ; and Examined. 

1352. IN what service are you ? — The King’s military service, in the 16th Captain T. Macan. 

Lancers. — — — — 

1353. For how many years were you in India? — Twenty-three years actual sa March 1833. 
residence. 

1354. During that period did you discharge also any civil functions in India? — 

For the last 12 years of iny residence in India, I held the situation of Persian 
interpreter to three successive Commanders-in-chief, Lord Hastings, Sir Edward 
Paget, and Lord Combermere. It cannot be called a civil function, it has always 
been held by a military officer. 

1355. Did the duties of that situation necessarily bring you in contact with the 
civil servants of the Company ? — With the exception of tlie Persian secretary to 
government, the residents at native courts, and political agents, the duties of that 
situation did not bring me in official contact with the civil servants of the Company, 
but it brought me in contact with the natives of India, both in correspondence and 
in personal intercourse. 

1356. Were you conversant with any other Oriental languages than the Persian ? 

— The Persian, Arabic and Ilindostanee are the languages 1 am conversant in, 
but most so in the Persian. 

1337. Have you had occasion to observe the amount of qualification in Oriental 
languages with which young men generally have proceeded from this country to 
India? — Having resided for the greater part of the last 12 years in Calcutta, and 
having accompanied the Commanders-in-chief in their tours nf the Upper Provinces, 

I became acquainted with the Oriental qualifications of most of the writers appointed 
to that presidency and zemindary. Tiie amount of their know ledge in that depart- 
ment has been very trifling, 1 mean the amount brought from England. 

1358. In what manner has it been attempted to supply that defect on their arrival 
in India? — By a College founded by Lord Wellesley in Calcutta. 

1359. Is it your opinion tliat the system adopted at that College was well calcu- 
lated to the end of grounding the young civil servants rapidly and efficiently in the 
Oriental languages? — The system pursued up to the period that Lord William 
^ntinck took charge of the goyernment w'os not calculated to insure rapid progress 
in any Oriental language, though if the student was inclined to study, it afforded 
every facility to his doing so, but did not oblige and enforce it. The College at 
Calcutta has been a source of more debt than knowledge in the civil service, and 
has been an expensive establishment for the end proposed. For some time after 
its foundation, it was not uncommon for writers to remain in College for two and 
three years, during which period the government lost all use of their services. 
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' ■ ' 1360. They were also at consideraible expense in maintainiqg them ?— They were 
CfiMaiB T. Mmn. ^froaes to the government, and I should say at an annual expense for each individual 
as March i«ss. of 600 /. or 700 nor was it found that the length of time they remained added 4» 
their qualifications as Oriental scholars. The College of Calcutta I have mention^ 
as being a source of great debt. Situated in a luxurious capital, where there is 
every temptation to id^leness and extravagance, and great facility in raising moneys 
it has tended in a great degree to induce expense far beyond the means of the 
writers ; and as a proof of this, I will only mention, that a few years back, when 
an estimate was taken of the debts of the civil servants, which they were called on 
to divulge, and which I believe they did tolerably fairly, the amount was, as nearly 
as I can recollect, about a million and a half sterling. 

1361. State the numbers and the period that it embraced? — The entire number 
of the civil servants on the establishment could not have been above 45®* The 
debt was confined comparatively to few. I know not the number ; and I believe 
much of it to have ori^nated in college extravagance. It was not uncommon in 
former times for young men to leave college with a debt of from 50,000 to a lac of 
rupees, on which they were generally paying an interest of 10 percent., with an insur- 
ance on their lives possibly amounting to five per cent. more. This was if they bor- 
rowed it from agents ; but it sometimes was borrowed from natives, who lent it not 
so much for the sake of the interest, but with the liopes of profiting by their patron- 
age when appointed to official situations ; and in this manner a civil servant lost 
much of his independence. For the first 1 0 years of his employment in civil admi- 
nistration, he was seldom able to pay even the interest of this debt, which accu- 
mulated with fearful rapidity ; and many civil servants, after a residence in India 
of 28 or 30 years, after having held high official situations with a salary of perhaps 
40,000 rupees a year for 10 years or upwards, have been unable to shake off the 
embarrassments occasioned by college extravagance. 

1362. Those individuals, then, appear to have anticipated the fruits of that pre- 
ferment to which they considered their writerships as having given them the right ? 
— The debts were originally contracted in tlie reckless extravagance of youth, with- 
out any consideration of the future, but for the gratification of the present moment. 
The assembling of young men in a capital like Calcutta, where there is a tempta- 
tion to every extravagance, and where a great facility exists, or rather did exist, of 
raising money, induced the extravagance 1 have spoken of. 

1 3 « 3 - Do you attribute nothing of this recklessness to the nature of their appoint- 
ment, which holds out to them an almost certain expectation of lucrative employ- 
ment? — Undoubtedly much is to be attributed to this cause. To show that the 
extravagance is founded upon the anticipation of lucrative employment, I need only 
mention, that young men in the military service, who have not even one half of the 
allowance of a writer upon their arrival, and have more to do with it, have not got 
hi debt, and could not if they had wished borrow even one tenth of the money 
that has been profusely lavished on writers ; so that the lender as well as the bor- 
rower has anticipated the effects of lucrative employment. 

1364. In your time do you remember many instances of young men having been 
sent back to England from want of due qualification for preferment ? — I cannot 
recall one instance. 

1365. Should you say from your experience that the young men so appointed 
possessed more than the average qualifications for civil appointments that you would 
find among an equal number of young men taken from this country at random ? — 

I think, considering the age at which they have been sent out, their qualifications 
have generally appeared to me to be far above mediocrity ; and if the regulated 
tests for those who are admitted into the service without having been at the East 
India College in England, are strictly enforced, it will always ensure a sufficiently 
high degree of education. I think the age at which they go to India, with reference 
to the important duties they are almost immediately called upon to perform, is not 
sufficient; they are too young. The age of 20 would be better than i8. Foiv 
merly, when a young man after his arrival remained two or three years in college, a 
case not uncommon, this objection (if due attentiori had been paid to his further 
instruction) would not have had so much force. Generally speaking, the civil ser- 
vants, 1 should say, are men of considerable capacity for business and great assi- 
duity ; but I think, when their previous education is considered, and the impoitant 
duties they are called on to perform (duties connected with the philosophy of legis- 
lation in all its branches, and calculated to call forth latent talent wherever it' 
exists), they have not generally shown so much ability as might have been expected. 

13^ .Do 
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' 1 ^ 66 . Do JGU colder the amount of requisite qiiali£cfttioD in this coonti^ as 
heing too high or too low ? — 1 thmk, for their age, the amount is neither too h%h 
■or too low ; but I would wish the tests to be strictly enforced. 

1367. Should you propose to substitute any other tests of qualification for those 
»t present resorted to ? — Not unless they went out at a more advanced age, say at 
30, in which case I would make eome knowledge of jurisprudence a necessary 
qnal^cation. 

1368. Would you require any test of the knowledge of Oriental languages ? — 
Tes ; I would require a knowledge of the general principles of the Persian and 
Hindostanee languages ; in fact, the test that is now in force. 

1 369. Supposing them so grounded, by what mode of disposing of them after 
their arrival in India, should you imagine they would best arrive at the utmost 
degree of proficiency in the languages P-^The judicious regulations and alterations 
made by Lord William Bentinck in the College at Calcutta, seem to claim for that 
college a trial of its success. I am of opinion, that under its present able secretary, 
and under the present enlightened Governor, the College of Calcutta will be found 
to answer all rational expectation, and that the students will acquire in a short 
time sufficient Oriental knowledge, without contracting debts; but I am decid- 
edly of opinion, that a preferable mode of disposing of the civil servants after 
their arrival, would be to hasten them into the Mofussil, but not to collect too 
many at any one station. I would not have more than three at any one place ; 
and at those stations native teachers should be kept on small permanent salaries 
from government, their full salary to be made up by those who employed them. 
The civil servants thus disposed of should be required, after three months, to attend 
die court of justice and the revenue office of the station, to qualify themselves in 
the practical details of those duties ; and on a report from the civil authorities of 
those stations, they might be sent to Calcutta for final examination, for which 
purpose two professors would be adequate, in addition to the secretary. 

1370. Does any peculiar public advantage appear to you to arise from the 
congregation of the young men destined for India in a large body in a college, 
previous to their departure for India P — I should say the reverse ; and 1 consider 
tlie East India College in England a useless expense to the government. 

1371. You think that the grounding of the Oriental languages niight be fully as 
well accomplished by individual masters, if due encouragement was given to them, 
as by the aid of professors at high salaries at college ? — 1 have not the slightest 
doubt of it. 

1372. Do any of the evils and disadvantages respecting the writers, to which 
you have referred, apfjear to you to arise in any degree from the principle of 
their appointment? — A writer may have gone greater lengtlis in braving the orders 
or regulations of government, from the consideration of the support of that patronage 
by which he was nominated, though I should not say that this extended to any 
number. I do not think that the debts of the civil service, or any other evils 
1 have alluded to, have in any way originated with the mode in which they have 
been appointed ; but I conceive that if superior qualifications were made the test 
for appointment to India, that is, if competition instead of patronage was the mode 
by which vacancies to all departments in the Indian service were filled up, you 
liquid undoubtedly have men of higher attainments in every branch of the service ; 
in fact, command a great portion of the talent of England for the Indian 
government. In this case the tests of qualification for a writer should be higher 
and of a difiercut nature to those required for the military service, and those again 
should vary according to the branch in which they were destined to serve. By 
these means, the candidate should have his option of what test he would stand,, 
whether for the civil service or the military, and what branch of the military. 

1373. You have stated, that during your 23 years’ residence in India you have 
had occasion to make frequent tours in the provinces ; has your intercourse with the 
natives on those occasions been considerable ?— It has, partly from official duty, 
partly from my Oriental pursuits. I have occasionally corresponded * and held 

personal 


* EpiiUoIary and personal intercourse between the Commander«in.chief, during his tour of India, 
and native chiefs, is confined to expressions of mutual regard. The chiefs often attempt to introduce 

a oestions involving their political connexion with the English Government, but they are always taid 
lat hit Exc^ency’a tour is purety military, and that abaent firom Calcutta, he meddles not in dvil 
administration. 
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personal intercourse with almost every native of rank and talent from the Sutledj 
Captain T. Macan. Calcutta ; and from my not holding any official situation under government, which 
as March 1633. would make them cautious in communicating their opinions, our intercourse has 
been very unrestrained ; and many of them have censured government institutions 
and individual characters with as much freedom and, I have no doubt, justice, as 
they have lauded other parts of our civil administration and functionaries. 

1374. Generally speaking, how have you found the natives affected towards the 
British Government? — I think they have almost universally acknowledged the 
superiority of the British government over all former Asiatic government; and 
the learned men have frequently observed, that we have realized in practice the 
theoretical perfection of the Institutes of Acbar. They admit our intentions to be 
always good, but they censure many of our regulations and much of our system, 
both judicial and revenue, as not being founded on sufficient experience and data. 
The tardiness of justice they complain of as the greatest of evils. In giving these 
favourable sentiments of the natives on our government, I do not mean that there 
is one man of them that would take up arms to defend it ; on the contrary, except 
the mercantile population of Calcutta, or those connected with the mercantile 
interests generally, I do not believe there is a native in India who would not desire 
a change. 

1375. You find, then, the educated natives universally conversant with the details 
of the British government in India? — Not universally conversant either with the 
regulations or details, but with the practical effects of the administration. 

1376. You have stated that you consider that for the most part they would 
desire a change ; will you define more particularly what you contemplate by the 
word change ? — Any native government instead of that of the British ; I mean that 
our rule in India is supported, not by the justice and wisdom of our laws or the love 
of the people, but by our military supremacy alone. 

1377. Do you consider that they appeared to feel themselves aggrieved by their 
exclusion from what they would deem a share of the civil administration of the 
affairs of their country ? — 1 think a due share in the administration of the country 
would tend to attach them more to our government, and make them feel an interest 
in it, which they now do not. 

1378. Will you state to the Committee your opinion of their capacity for being 
admitted to a larger share of the administration of the government.^ — ^1'heir intel- 
lectual capacity is undoubtedly great ; their moral capacity has been much doubted ; 
but under an arbitrary government, where every man who bolds a public situation 
was supposed to be necessarily corrupt in extent to his powers, and was treated as 
if he had been, whether innocent or not, there was no encouragement to morality 
or virtue, and a man who could not escape the suspicion of corruption, would 
endeavour to have the sweets of it. The natives of India are acute and intelligent, 
have great capacity for business, and, in fact, much of the business of India is now 
transacted by the native Omlah, without the responsibility attaching to it. 

1379. Will you explain what you intended by the observation, that every indi- 
vidual was considered corrupt in proportion to his powers, and treated as such ? — 

1 mean under the native governments ; but this sentiment still obtains with natives, 
and has a baneful influence on moral character. 

13 So. By what means should you propose to ameliorate any existing moral 
defects in the character of the natives ? — By education ; more particularly instruc- 
tion through the means of the English language, and employment in civil adminis* 
tration. 

1381. Do you believe that a general system of education, coupled with 
opening to the natives all such civil offices as they might become competent to fill, 
would have that tendency ?• — I think it would ; if you give a man something to lose, 
he will be cautious bow be loses it. I think their employment should be limited to 
the judicial and revenue branches of the service. A great part of the expense of 
our executive administration would undoubtedly be lessened by the employment of 
more natives and fewer Europeans. 

1382. In tliose situatipnsin which they have hitherto been employed, has not 
their remuneration been remarkably low? — Considering what has been ostensibly 
required of them, and the degree of responsibility attaching to their situations, 

I think their salaries have been fair: but in the future employment of natives in 
higher situations, I would raise their salaries according to the importance of the 
situation, and the degree of responsibility attached to it, so as to give the strongest 
inducement to good conduct. 
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1383. You are of opinion that an inadequate amount of compensation necessarily 
‘leads to dishonesty? — Undoubtedly, in the native character. 

1384. You have stated that you consider the introduction more generally of the 
English language as a great object, with a view to the better establishment of our 
•power in India ; by what system does it occur to you that it might be more generally 
introduced ? — I would propose, that a proclamation be issued in Calcutta, stating, 
that at the end of a specific period, say five years, which I think sufficient, the pro- 
ceedings in all the courts under the Calcutta circuit should be conducted in the 
English language. I have not the least doubt that, at the end of that period, more 
■than double the number of persons qualified in that language would offer themselves. 
In the schools in Calcutta there are many Hindoo ^ys who can read English, 
even Milton and Shakspeare, with much fluency, and explain difficult passages in 
those authors. The language now used in the different courts of justice is as 
foreign to the natives of the country as the English language. I except Bengal and 
-Orissa, because in those provinces the use of the vernacular dialect is optional; in 
all other provinces the Persian language is used : it was forced into judicial pro- 
ceedings by Mahomedan conquerors, and is not understood by any one of the 
witnesses that are usually examined, and but imperfectly by the native officer who 
takes down the evidence, and perhaps still more imperfectly by the judge. The 
language of correspondence between the native courts and the government is also 
Persian, and three-fourths of the native chiefs with whom this correspondence is 
kept up, do not understand one word of it ; so that they are obliged to keep a 
moonshee to read the letters that are received, and explain and answer them ; and 
1 do not see why, in the course of a short time, such correspondence should not 
be carried on in English ; for they would only have to keep an English writer or 
translator instead of a Persian, and it might induce them to make their children 
study the English language*. At all events, the Governor-General and public 
functionaries would know what they were writing to the native chiefs, instead of 
depending upon their Oriental secretary. The Mahomedan princes are generally 
more or less acquainted with the Persian language; but the language of their 
courts is Hindostanee. They are but very imperfectly acquainted with Persian. 

1385. Would not the making the acquisition of the English language, after 
a certain period, a necessary qualification for office on the part of a native, operate, 
in your opinion, as a powerffil stimulus to the dissemination of the language in 
India ? — It would ensure it. 

1386. Was not the attempt of the Mahomedan conquerors to introduce Persian 
unsuccessful ? — It succeeded so far, that the proceedings in their courts and the 
whole of their correspondence was conducted in it. 

1387. But in a very imperfect degree? — It was universally adopted by Maho- 
medans in all proceedings in their courts ; depositions were taken in it, and it was 
the language of correspondence. 

1 388. But still very ignorantly taken dowm ? — Most probably. 

1 389. Then what greater probability would there be that the English language 
should be more generally adopted than the Mahomedan, which was introduced under 
a very despotic government? — Their religion might be propagated by the sword 
more easily than their language. They used none of those means for disseminating 
ffieir language which w’ouTd be resorted to by a civilized and a philosophic nation ; 
and the intercourse with the inhabitants being at first a good deal embarrassed by 
the want of some common language, gave rise to the language which we call 
Hindostanee, but which is properly called Orrodo, meaning “ Camp for when 
the Mahomedans first invaded India, they seldom inhabited villages or cities, but 
remained in camp, and the intercourse between the people of the country and the 
• camp gave rise to a language the nouns of which were generally taken from the 
Arabic and Persian, some few from the Turkey and Sanscrit, the particles and verbs 
from the vernacular dialect of the country. This language, however, has never been 
used either by the Mahomedan conquerors or by ourselves as the official language 
of business, and I do not think it is well adapted to ib 

i 390. Do you not think that the language and character and institutions of 
a country are so intimately blended, that you will deprive the natives of their peculiar 

aptitude 


* Ibe Raja of Bhurtpore had began to study English befbre I left India. 
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aptitude to busineBS, by making them transact it in a foreign language?—! think 
* for a considerable period it might have that effect. 

1391. Do you not think it would be received by the natives of India, whom you 
describe as having no great attachment to us, as a foreign intrusion, and a bac^e of 
servitude? — ^Thcy have sbotvn the greatest desire in Calcutta and its vicinity to^ 
learn the English langua^, and have gone to considerable expense for tliat purpose. 
l.did once imagine, that in the distant provinces the introduction of English would 
be considered in the light put in the question ; but on visiting Delhi Uiree yeara 
ago, I found a school for En^ish instruction had been lately established there, and 
although it was only on a small scale and very inefficiently conducted, yet I think 
the natives viewed it with pleasure ; and 1 have lieard them express great regret 
that scientihe instructors were not sent from England, or were not procurable ia 
India. The want of competent instructors is indeed loudly complained of in Cal- 
cutta ; the natives are fond of abstract sciences * ; they delight in metaphysical 
speculations, logic, astronomy, medicine and mathematics j they show great apti- 
tude in every thing but a knowledge of geography, and of that they are totally 
ignorant. 

1392. Are you acquainted of any instance in the whole history of the world <rf 
a people adopting a foreign language, or have they not always formed a blended 
language of their own and that of the conqueror ? — I am not at this time prepared 
with any instance of that kind. I know not how far tlie Romans forced their 
language upon Spain when they conquered it. 

1393. You are aware of the rapid disappearance of the Celtic language in Scot- 
land and in Wales ? — Yes. 

1394. Is the instance you have mentioned at Delhi the only instance in your 
knowledge of a voluntary effort on the part of the natives ? — It was not voluntary. 
The school at Delhi was one established partly by the assistance of government^ 
and partly by individual exertion ; it was very inefficient, and was situated in a very 
prejudiced and distant part of our empire, the residence of the king of Delhi. In, 
Calcutta all the natives of rank and talent, particularly Hindoos, exert themselves 
in promoting the study of the English language ; and the Mahomedans, though 
tiiey have not shown the same striking desire on this subject, have yet evinced no 
opposite feeling. The secretary of the Mordursah, that is, the Mabomedan Collego 
fur teaching Arabic and Persian, in Calcutta, a man of character, talents and 
influence, has frequently stated to me his conviction that the Mahomedans would 
acquire the English language as quickly, and with as much desire, as the Hindoos, 
if encouraged. 

1395. Do you think it quite safe to argue from the fact, that there exists among 
the natives of India a disposition to study the English language for the purposes of 
science or general information, that they would sec with pleasure any attempt to 
engraft the English language upon the institutions of the country ? — In speaking of 
the natives, we must always distinguish the two great divisions, the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos ; what is applicable to the one is not always applicable to the other. I do 
not think they have ever contemplated the question in the way stated. I consider 
that the Mahomedans would not be at any expense or trouble to study or acquire- 
the English language for the sake of the sciences, or for any knowledge they would 
acquire ; with them the knowledge of Arabic, in which the Koran is written, ig. 
paramount to every thing, and their most learned men are, after all, what would be 
considered very ignorant in any European country. The whole of their learning con- 
sists in a little knowledge of Euclid, Ptolemy’s Astronomy, some mutilated extracts 
from the writings of Aristotle and Plato, on which is founded their system of ethics ; 
but above all, their character for learning principally depends on their knowledge 
of judicial theology, as the whole of their law, both criminal and civil, is takeov 
from the Koran. With regard to the Hindoos, there is a marked difference between 
those who have resided in Calcutta and are in constant intercourse with Europeans,- 
and those who have not had those advantages or disadvantages. The former show 
an evident desire to be acquainted with the English language, and every thing con- 
nected with our literature, government and institutions ; and a few have evinced 
this when there has been no hope of employment or pecuniary reward of any kind. 

I cannot 


* Many years back a M^omedan rad a considerable aaiaiy to a EuH^ean gen tl e m a n to 
Latin, and to read with him Newton’s Principia. 
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I cannot but think that the hope of participating in the emoluments and digmty of 
civil employment would stimulate even those in the Mofussil, who have hitherto 
shown lukewarmness on ttie subject, to greater exertions and rapid proficiency. 
The Hindoos would, I think, view the introduction of the English language into 
our judicial and revenue proceedings rather with pleasure than indifference. I am 
doubtful of the Mahomedan feeling, but I am rather inclined to think if it was 
judiciously done with proper explanation, at a fitting time, and with great attention 
to die feelings and prejudices of that class, that it might be quite safely done ; nay, 
I have no positive reason to think that they would not look upon it, however intro- 
duced, as a matter of indifference; with this exception only, that it would affect 
their immediate interests, inasmuch as it would throw out of employment many 
who are now in office, and render those qualifications by which many have fitted 
diemselves, and are fitting themselves for office, nugatory. 

1396. Should you not consider the last topic you have adverted to as a reason 
for introducing such a change very gradually, in case it was considered desirable ? — 
I do most particularly think that all changes in India, even though decidedly for 
the better, and when there cannot be a shadow of doubt as to the improvement to 
result from them, should be introduced with the greatest care and deliberation. 
Our changes have been made too hastily, and with too little deference to former 
institutbns and present opinions and prejudices. I would therefore limit the first 
introduction of the English language to the circuit for Calcutta, or even a parti- 
cular court in that circuit if necessary, and not until after a period of five or six 
years’ notice or more, at the discretion of the Governor-General in Council ; but 
I have not the slightest hesitation in saying, as I have before stated, that ere thtd: 
period would have expired, more than double the number requisite to perform the 
duties would offer themselves, and that they would be chiefly, if not altogether, 
Hindoos. 

1397. Can you tell to what extent the Hindoos were employed by the Maho- 
medan princes in the courts of law previously to the occupation of India by the 
English ? — The employment of Hindoos in the offices of government under JMaho- 
meaan rulers, depended much upon the character of ffie ruler ; they were very 
much employed in the revenue departments, and scarcely any distinction was made 
between them and the Mahomedans ; and during the reign of the Emperor Acbar, 
whose financial minister was a Hindoo, named Tudor Moll, I do not believe Hin- 
doos were employed by Mahomedan princes in courts of law'. 

1398. Are the interpreters generally Hindoos or Mahomedans? — They are 
generally Mahomedans, but sometimes Kaytes, who are a race of Hindoos. In 
some districts Raytes are much employed, and are considered clever men of 
business. 

1399. lower clases of Hindoos, who are about the families of Europeans 
as domestic servants, acquire the English language at all ? — Not at all in the Bengal 
presidency, but they do at Madras. 

1400. Do you not think that the native character is invariably deteriorated, 
as it is attempted to be assimilated to the European character ? — I think the natives 
who have assimilated in dress and habits with Europeans, have frequently acquired 
their vices without their virtues. I confine this principally to the lower orders, for 
there are some natives of wealth and rank in Calcutta, whose knowledge, talents, 
and respectability have been considerably augmented by their association with 
Europeans; but all imitations of European dress and habits is generally viewed 
with dislike by both. 

1401. Can you give any rough estimate of the number of natives at Calcutta, 
who have attained anything like a proficiency in the English language ? — 1 cannot 
gjve any approximation to the number. It may be found, I think, in an. account of 
schools published by Mr. Lusbington. 

1402. They are not very numerous, the number of natives at mature age who 
have acquired the English language ? — 1 do not think it possible for a native to 
qcquire much proficiency in the English language after the age of 30. 

1403. Would you not attribute the circumstance of the natives havbg deterio- 
rated as they imitated the manners of Europeans, to the circumstance of their having 
edited it from imitation and not from education? — Yes. When I said assimilated 
to Europeans, I did not mean those assimilated by education ; I meant the unedu- 
cated, whose intercourse was confined to the lower orders of Europeans, and who 
had suffered much in their mortds in consequence. 
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1404. If you think that a native of the age of 30 would never acquire the Eng- 
Captain T. Maam. lish language, from what class do you propose to draw the officers in five years? — 

92 March 1833. A native who was to start at the age of 30 to learn the English language would 
not probably be competent to perform the duties of an officer of the court after 
20 years’ study, but there is an abundance of natives in Calcutta who have studied 
from their youth, and who are now studying and making great proficiency in English. 
At a late examination of the English native scholars at the Government-house in 
Calcutta, they showed wonderful proficiency and critical knowledge of our language ; 
they read from the works of Johnson with fluency and ease, and I have heard a few 
natives read and explain Milton and Shakspearc. 

1405. You were understood to apply the period of five years solely to the 
precincts of Calcutta itself, and you proposed gradually to extend the circuit ? — 
— I mentioned 50 years as the probable time it would take to extend the English 
language to the courts in the Upper Provinces, and even then it might not get 
above Allahabad ; five years 1 mentioned as the time within which a suflicient 
number of candidates could come forward to fill the situations in the courts within 
the Calcutta circuit ; or, as I have said, if not sufficient for that, then to fill the 
offices in one court under that circuit, at the discretion of the Governor-General in 
Council. 

1406. What is the proportion of the Mahomedans and Hindoos? — It varies very 
much in different provinces. In Bengal and Orissa the Hindoos are, I should say, 
20 to 1 ; in the province of Roelcund, the Mahomedan population is considerably 
greater than the Hindoo ; upon the whole, the Hindoo population is considerably 
greater than the Mahomedan, I should say 8 to 1. 

1407. Has the Mahomedan faith gained upon the Hindoo, or do they remain 
much in the same proportion r— I do not think the Mahomedan faith has gained 
much upon the Hindoo since it has ceased to be propagated by the sword. 

1408. Is there any attempt at proselytism on the part of the Mahomedans? — 
No active attempts ; they are always glad of making a proselyte, but I do not think 
they use any very active measures for converting the Hindoos, or show that interest 
in the subject now that they did some years ago. 

1409. Do they act perfectly well together, without any regard to each other’s 
faith ? — Yes ; but the fanaticism of the Mahomedans, though it may have slept for 
a season, is ready on any occasion to awake and act with ail its usual violence and 
destruction. 

1410. You stated in a former part of your evidence, that you were of opinion 
that the inhabitants of India of rank generally would see with pleasure the substi- 
tution of any Asiatic government for the English Government ; do you believe that 
sentiment to be shared by the lower classes of the inhabitants of India? —I believe 
it is. One reason why the men of rank and the independent chiefs dislike our 
government is, that they can have no hopes of conquest or bettering their situation 
in any way. Under the Mogul government they had such hopes ; and as a proof of 
what respect is still shown to that government and to the Mogul, I would only 
mention that there is not, I believe, a native prince in Hindostan who has not 
upon his seal engraved these words, “ The Servant of the King of Delhi,” except 
one individual, the Rajah of Duttea, who, in gratitude for the rewards he received 
from the British Government, for his attachment and assistance to us during the 
last Pindarree war, has put on his seal, The Servant of the King of England.’.’ 
For though the Mogul government trampled on all the institutions of the Hin- 
doos, destroyed their temples, and built on their ruins their own mosques, the 
Hindoo chiefs would still generally prefer the Mahomedan government to the 
British. 

1411. You mean from the probability of their enjoying a greater license under 
an Asiatic government than they can under the English? — Yes. 

1412. You attribute therefore their disaffection to the justice and firmness of 
the British Government, and nut to any imperfections that existed in it ? — I attribute 
it to the destruction of all their hopes of conquest and independence. With regard 
to the lower orders, excluded from all participation in the honour or profits of our 
government, they cannot feel as much interested in it as in a government in which ^ 
the lowest individual might hope to rise to rank and power by his personal exer- 
tions. Their common sayings, their talcs, their aphorisms, are full of allusions to 
those vicissitudes of human life, by which the bumble and obscure are so often 
elevated. Under our rule, a native has nothing to look forward to, and has no 
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motife of «lladinent io our governmeBt, though fldmuiistencd wUh more justice and 
atteatiea to ieeliogs and prejudices than any former government. 

1413. Are ym then opinion that no impsovements in the European system of 
goveenment ivould reconcile the native population to it, unless it were possible to 
diifuse mere sfutit into the native pppulation, by throwing the door much more widely 
open than it is at present to their anriving at posts oi distinction and importance? 
— I think it is impossible, without some such participation in our government. 

1414. Do you think it would be impossible to make such participation compa- 
tible with the existence of the English government ?— I think, for a long period, 
the participation should be conhned to the departments 1 have before menticMied, 
vis. judicial and revenue ; 1 exclude political or military. 

1415. Would judicial or revenue functions be any temptation to the natives of 
rank and ambition ? — I think they would. 

1416. Is the judicial character highly esteemed among the Hindoos and Mabo- 
medans? — Very much. 

1417. You conceive, then, that the disaffection of the native population to 
European government is founded rather on political than religious grounds? — 
I think so ; we have never interfered directly with their religion, though tliey begin 
to complain, that if we do not directly interfere, we at least wink at, if not 
encourage, interference. 

1418. To what circumstances do you particularly refer? — I refer to the senti- 
ments of many talented natives, Mahomedans, who have spoken to me of the 
countenance shown by Government to missionaries, and to the excesses to which 
missionaries have gone in censuring their religious habits, even in the streets. One 
of those missionaries mentioned to the mixed population he was addressing, “ that 
they hoped for pardon through the intercession of Mahomet, but that he was in 
Hell at present, and that they all would follow him if they persisted in their belief 
of his doctrines.” 

1419. Do you entertain any apprehension that anything like an official intro- 
duction of the English language would greatly strengthen the apprehensions of the 
natives of some interference with their religion? — I think, with due precaution on 
the part of the Government, it is not to be feared,- the most prejudiced natives are 
■willing and ready to admit that, with the exception of what I have said regarding 
missionaries, Government have hitherto held their faith with respect to religious 
toleration, though some doubts may have lately arisen upon that subject, in conse- 
quence of the abolition of the suttees. 

1420. Do you consider the state of feeling of the Mahomedan population to be 
such, that it would be disposed to make any demonstration in favour of any other 
European power that might attempt to disturb the British dominion in India? — 
We took India from the Mahomedans, I may say, and the Mahomedans are most 
discontented. It is true, that before we conquered the Upper Provinces, the Maho- 
medan power had sunk into insignificance, and that of the Mahrattas prevailed ; 
but the vicissitudes in Asiatic empires are so frequent, that the hopes of rising, 
however fallen the condition of a State may be, is never absent from their minds ; 
nnd though the Mogul was in confinement when w'e conquered the Mahrattas, 
and cruelly treated, having bad his eyes put out, yet be could still anticipate with 
confidence an end to their dominion and his misery. This is not the case under 
the British government. I do not say that the Mahomedans have relinquished all 
hopes of expelling us from the country ; on the contrary, I believe such hope to 
exist in the breasts of many of the higher Mahomedans ; and 1 think they would 
join any European power, even with but a slight prospect of success, in hopes of 
casting off the certain thraldom in which they are now held, for any future contin- 
gency. I should say, generally, that the Hindoos were considerably more attached 
to our rule than the Mahomedans. 

1421. Were you ever in that part of India where the French power at one period 
was very preponderating, towards the southern part of India? — I have never been 
in foe southern parts of India ; but perhaps foe French power never was so strong 
In India as that which existed under Scindiah. It was foe French power under 
Sdndiah which possessed almost the whole of Central India, conquered the Duwab, 
destroyed the power of the Mogul, and held him in thraldom on his throne at 
Delhi, and extended their conquests to the Sutlege. It was egunst fob power that 
all Lord Lake’s campaigns were 4lirected ; and it is a common saying with foe 
Indkns, foat with foe Frentd) Scindiah conquered Hiwiostan for foe Englbh, and 
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that we gained it by conquering him and them. The forts of Agra, Allyghur, 
' Gwalior, and a vast number of others, were all in the possession of tliat chief and 
bis French officers ; he had battalions regularly disciplined, and the finest train of 
artillery ever brought into the field against us by any native power ; and he opposed 
us in more hard fought battles, with the exception of the battle of Assye, than 
1 think any other native prince has ever done since. 

1422. Was not it the system of the French government rather to conform to the 
character and habits and usages of the people than to induce them to adopt theirs? 
— The French in Hindustan consisted of a small set of ambitious but enterprising 
individuals ; they never had established a government, they possessed no territory and 
no subjects. I am speaking now of the Bengal presidency, not of the Carnatic. 
They were the servants of the native chiefs who employed thenj ; they readily 
induced the natives to follow their mode of discipline in preference to their own, 
and every thing connected with the science of war, such as the founding of cannon, 
&c. was submitted, I believe, to their sole direction ; but in every other respect, 
I believe, they scrupulously endeavoured to follow the native customs. 

1423. Do you not think that the French are more popular in India then we are, 
and that they have left a stronger feeling of attachment to them than we have been 
able to acquire? — Of those parts of India in which the French had establishments, 
I am ignorant. With regard to the character of the Frenchmen I have spoken of, 
they were all officers, and had enormous patronage, great salaries, and could 
reward to almost any amount; they have therefore left a good reputation behind 
them in India; but this is not confined to the French. No man has left so high 
a reputation in India as an Englishman who went out before the mast in a ship, from 
which he ran away, and established himself in the west of India at Hissar ; con- 
quered a vast extent of country, and ruled it with justice and wisdom for several 
years, until he was conquered by General Peron, of Scindiah's service. This 
man’s name was George Thomas, and the natives to this day speak of him with 
the most affectionate regard, and the highest admiration. A native's attachment is 
generally in proportion to the gratification of his interest. 

1424. With regard to the actual state, and feeling, and disposition of the natives 
in the Bengal provinces, where the permanent settlement has been established, do 
you not conceive that the zemindars of that country feel an interest in the continu- 
ance of the actual state of things? — I think they do. I think that in Bengal Proper 
we are looked upon, perhaps, more as protectors than conquerors. 

1425. By all classes? — I should say by the mass of the people. 

1426. Is it not then your opinion, that by the extension of a similar system 
through every portion of our dominions in India, the co-operation of the native 
landowner in our favour might be more generally obtained ? — I do not attribute 
the feeling in Bengal to that cause alone, or chiefly to that cause. That system of 
permanent settlement was undertaken in ignorance, and founded in injustice. This 
has been clearly proved since. We gave permanent hereditary property to many 
who had but a temporary interest in it, and some who had none at all, and many 
attempts have been made since that settlement to remedy the defects of it ; some- 
times to relieve the ryots from the power of the zemindars, sometimes to give 
authority to the zemindars, to enable them to collect their revenue from the ryots. 
But such are the evils still connected w-ith that system, that one of the last acts of 
the late Mr. Harrington, who was a member of council at Calcutta, was a very long 
Regulation to remedy those that had arisen from that system. This Regulation was 
not passed into a law, as it was considered generally by the service a remedy worse 
than the disease. If such a system were adopted in the Conquered and Ceded 
Provinces, it would only be extending injustice, which unfortunately in the first set- 
tlements made in those provinces was too little guarded against; and I do not believe 
that anything connected with the permanent settlement would attach the natives 
more generally to us, than a settlement of 25 years or any other period. 

1427. You referred to the instance of a rajah who, in order to show his grati- 
tude for favours conferred upon him by the British Government, put upon his seal, 

“ The Servant of the King of England ;” do you conceive that, with a view to 
further encouragement of the natives of consideration, it might be desirable to 
devise means of conferring upon them marks of personal distinction ? — 1 think it 
would have a decidedly good effect ; such a project, I believe, has been considered 
by the government of Bengal, and it was proposed to give such power to the 
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Governor-General- I think, however, it would have more weight if it came from 
the King of England. 

1428. The dresses of dignity are now conferred, are they not? — Yes, honorary 
dresses, which give no permanent distinction ; they are called kellauts. 

1429. Do the natives look upon the British as benefactors to their country in 
the way of great public works and undertakings, in comparison with our predecessors 
in that country ? — It was the taunting and just remark of Burke, that if we were 
driven from India there would be no monument or trace in 20 years of our having 
governed that vast empire. I consider the opening of the canal at Delhi to be 
one of the principal, if not the only public work we have undertaken beneficial to 
the country. The revenues of the country have not been sufficient to support our 
great establishments, and to undertake at the same time any of those expensive 
public works ; and in any future introduction of the natives into the administration, 
care must be taken to get rid of some of the present expensive establishments, for 
our revenues are already but barely sufficient to support the present disbursements. 
Under native governments the aristocracy of the country were natives, who spent 
their money in it ; and whatever they acquired, either by salary, exaction or cor- 
ruption, was frequently spent in public works, beneficial to the community, such 
as digging wells, planting groves of trees, building serays for travellers, opening 
watercourses, and thus making fertile lands of deserts. That aristocracy has been 
destroyed by our government, nor will the revenues of the country afford us to 
replace it in a manner, by the introduction of natives into our civil administration, 
without getting rid of some part of our expensive European establishments, who 
never think of spending the money they receive from the country in and for the 
country. Great public works, of which traces remain, were frequently the acts of 
private individuals under former governments, sometimes from the vanity of trans- 
mitting a name to posterity, sometimes from religious motives. 

1430. From the revenue derived from the soil of India, exceeding 20,000,000, 
you conceive no portion can, under the existing system of administration of Indian 
affairs, be set apart for the improvement of the country in such works as aque- 
ducts, canals of irrigation, great roads, and other essential improvements ? — I be- 
lieve it will be found on examination that since the renew'al of the Charier in 1813, 
when the revenue and commercial accounts were directed to be kept separate, that 
the revenues of India have never covered the expenses within nearly a million 
sterling (I may be wrong as to the actual amount, I believe it is between half 
a million and a million), except in one year, when there was a small surplus ; 
under such circumstances, unless reductions are made somewhere, we have nothing 
left for great public works of utility ; but I must confess that there has been an 
unnecessary waste of public money (in the building and other departments) not 
always connected with public utility. I may instance the Mint in Calcutta, which 
I believe, first and last, has cost nearly 30 lacs of ruj)ees. Many of the public 
offices of Calcutta are also instances of what I mention. The house for the Board 
of Opium to consult in for a few hours during the day, cost the government 
1,20,000 rupees; and these houses have been too often built more with reference 
to the convenience of some member of the Board, or the secretary, who is to 
inhabit them, than the official duties to be performed in them. The system of 
offices in Calcutta is altogether bad. A public functionary gets a large office rent, 
with which he often hires a dwelling-house, and appropriates perhaps the lower 
story of it to the office for public business ; such a place as his office is confined to 
in that house might be obtained for one-third of the amount ; besides, great incon- 
venience arises to a person who has to transact business with those offices : he finds 
them at a distance of a mile or a mile and a half from each other, and he is 
often handed from one to the other several times before he can get his business 
done. Now, if the College in Calcutta was abolished, and that long range of 
building appropriated to public offices, considerable expense would be saved. 
I believe this idea occupied Lord Wellesley’s mind. 

1431. What is the amount of office rent? — Four or five hundred rupees per 
month i but it varies in different offices. 

1432. The return from such public works as aqueducts would be enormous, 
would it not ? — Very great. Some individual did offer to open canals, if permitted 
to receive the emoluments accruing from increased irrigation, &c. for seven years ; 
and tlie benefit that has arisen, and the blessings which Delhi has experienced from 
the opening of the canal that flows through that city, are very great, and spoken of 
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_ by the ^ople witb gratitude. The King of Delhi, upon the occaaioa of the waiter 

Captam T, coming into that city, went out in solemn procession to meet it.. 

3* March i83*» 1433 .^ Are there not very advantageous works of die kind that might be com- 

pleted in the Deccan, productive of enormous remits, and at a little expense ?■—• 
1 have heard there are large embankments to conhoe the water that tails in the 
monsoon. 

1434. Should you not think it desirable that works under such circumstances 
should be undertaken by companies, under the encouragement of government, rather 
than by the government itself? — I do not think the state of society at pi-esent in 
India gives much reason to hope that such companies could be formed ; it would 
be advantageous if they could ; the only instance of the kind 1 know of is the 
Saugur Island Society. 

1435* Would Europeans he likely to invest their capital in works of that sort? 

- —I think there is much error upon the subject of European capital in India. 

1436. Under the existing law that restricts intercourse with India, is it probable, 
in your opinion, that any companies would be found to undertake such works ?~ 
I think Europeans who have acquired capital in India, might undertake such woHcs, 
with proper encouragement ; but I scarcely can anticipate so much enterprise and 
risk as to take capital from England to invest in such speculations ; in truth, capital 
is, I believe, never taken from England to India ; it is made tliere, and remitted 
home. 

1437. Have we not constructed a great military road through a part of Malwa? 
— There is not sucii a thing as can be called a great military road in any part of 
India; the best road is that from Calcutta to Cawnpoor, called the New Road. 
I have gone up it seven or eight times, and there are many parts of it scarcely 
passable in wet weather. I am told it is under the contemplation of the govern- 
ment to make a good road of it. 

1438. Has not a road been made from Calcutta to Juggernaut ?— The road from 
Calcutta to Juggernaut was made with money left by a Brahmin, with some little 
addition from government. 

1439. I® there not a great line of road through Malwa, upon which great expense 
has been incurred in carrying bridges over torrents ? — I am not aware of such a 
work ; small bridges may be thrown over some of the mountain torrents at the 
expense of a few thousand rupees ; but there is not what would be called a good 
road throughout India, except the road to Barrackpoor, the scat of the Governor- 
General. 

1440. Would a road through India be of great service for internal traffic? — Not 
much j it would be useful for military communication, but for traffic it is not very 
necessary, as the Ganges runs through the heart of the country. 

1441. Might not such a road be useful for post communications? — The post 
might be accelerated a little, but not much. Various propositions have been made 
to government to carry the post with greater celerity. I do not know that any have 
been considered more feasible than that of carrying it on foot : I think it might be 
improved. 

1442. Great roads are not so necessary for civilization in India as in other coun- 
tries ? — No ; it is a vast plain, that may be traversed in every direction ; but a good 
road from Calcutta to Meerut would be a great advantage. 

1443. What do you think of the steam-boat communication up the Ganges ? — 

I do not think it will tend to any practical good ; you may send it up to show that 
it can go, but I do not think it will pay the expense. 

1444. Is the stream so rapid? — ^The .stream is rapid, and it is filled with sands 
which vaiy their position every year. The depth of current is where the stream is 
most rapid. A steam vessel in going up is obliged to keep in the deepest part of 
the stream, where there is most obstruction, when a cduntiy boat with a tattered 
sail will run in shore, take advantage of a back current or a nullah where the water 
is still, and pass a steam vessel struggling and buffetting with a current running at 
seven or eight knots an hour in the centre of the Ganges. 

*445- The principal obstacle, in your opinion, to steam navigation on the 
Ganges is the draught of water of the steam-boats? — The machinery of the steam 
vessel and the coals sink her in the water to such a degree that she can carry no- 
great weight afterwards for useful traffic. If any improvement should take place in 
the construction of steam vessels, so as to render it unnecessary for them to cany; 
such a lai’ge quantity of coals, there is no saying what may be done. If you wiU 
® construct 
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eointract a boat that will only draw two feet of water, she could go up the riaer 
better than any country vessel. 

144& An 'ioeB. has been broached that great additional security would result to 
Oiir Eastern empire from the extension of our frontier to the Indus; is that a sub- 
iect yoa have considered ? — Yes, I have frequently considered it. 

^ 1447. What is the result of your opinion ?-— I have heard many militaiy men 
say that the Indus was our natural boundary in India: but it has been proved by 
late and former wars, that a river like the Indus is little or no obstruction to 
a wcU-organized invading army, and if we are to have a defensible boundary on 
that side, we should do more than stop at the Indus, we should push our posts into, 
the hills, fastnesses and passes which are beyond that river ; but I hold that the 
conquest of the Punjab (which is the country between the Indus and the Sutl^, 
upon which latter river our frontier posts are now stationed) would be highly im^ 
politic and unjust. We already possess more territory than we seem capable of 
governing well. The chief of that state has been on amicable terms with us since 
the treaty made with him in 1808 ; the cause of that treaty was an attempt on his 
part to conquer the Seik chiefs east of the Sutlege, and the purport of it (which 
has been faithfully observed by both parties since that period) was, that he should 
not interfere east of that river, nor we to the west of it. The cons^uence has 
been, that he has gradually extended his conquests over the whole of Cashmere, 
Mooltan, and latterly Peshour ; his territory is extensive, populous and fertile ; his 
army numerous and efficient, perhaps the best native army in India, with the 
exception of the British. Again, it would be imj^litic to extend our frontier in 
that quarter, as it would bring us in direct collision with the Afghans, one of the 
bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical of all the Mahonicdan tribes. Now, it is 
well known that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor Hindoos, but admit con* 
verts of both, though their religion has infinitely more of the Hindoo in it than the 
Mahomedan ; they are tliereforc a powerful barrier between os and those fanatical 
tribes, with whom if we were to come in collision, it would unquestionably liave a 
dangerous influence on the religious prejudices of our Mahomedan subjects and 
troops. 

1448. To revert to a topic you touched upon some time since, namely, the ad- 
ministration of public afiairs in Calcutta. The Committee has been informed that 
in many of the departments the business is conducted by Boards ; have you had any 
opportunity of judging at all of the manner in which that machinery works?— 
Though I have never been officially admitted into the arcana of the civil adminis- 
tration, yet the obstruction to public business, arising from the constitution of the 
Boards and unnecessary details, is such, that he who runs may see it. I consider 
Boards to have been more or less efficient in exact proportion as the business has 
been conducted by one individual of the Board, or a secretary. I have ever con- 
sidered them clogs on public business. I have no memorandum by me to show 
when the various Boards connected with the revenue were established, but as well 
as I can recollect they are of very modern date. They would have been useful 
if they had relieved the government from any details, but they seem to have been 
used by secretaries merely as a focus to collect the scattered rays of practical know- 
ledge, first for their own information, and afterwards to lay tefbre council in the 
minutest detail. They might have been further useful had they been sufficiently 
consulted as to the practical effects of certain Regulations made by the government, 
or alterations in old Regulations, but this has not always been the case ; and even 
when they have been consulted, sufficient attention has seldom been paid to the 
opinions of men who in general have great local and practical experience. I do 
not say this from personal knowledge ; but there is scarcely a Board, the members 
of which I have not heard express that opinion. The same observation applies to 
the Sudder Adawlut in Calcutta. The details of all judicial business should have, 
generally speaking, been left to tliem, instead of which they were brought before the 
government by the judicial secretary in ail their minutia, and occupied time t h at 
might have been more valuably employed. It has been a matter of surprise to 
every one who has considered the subject, how the judicial secretary to government 
could have contrived business to occupy so mimh of his time and tlieirs ; and yet he 
hw been considered a very important functionary until lately, when 1 hear it is 
(frscovered that his duties, and tliose of the secretary in the Revenue Department, 
can well conducted by one individual ; and from my personal knowledge of that 
kufrvidual’a talents, I have not the sliglitest doubt but the duties will be as well 
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Ga t n r Afocait ^ 0 “**“®*®*^ ®s when divided. But one of the greatest obstructions to business in India 
p am . mania for writing ; and I believe that the cost of stationery and extra clerks 

aa March 183#. connected with our India government in all its ramifications, is greater than the 
whole cost of the civil government of the United States of America ; but expense 
is one of its least evils, the waste of time and talent which might be usefully 
employed is the greatest. The attention of government is occupied with trifles or 
trite axioms on political economy or jurisprudence, either inapplicable or so well 
understood as not to require illustration, whereas they are dilated on with all the 
importance of a new discovery ; and a prevailing opinion exists in the civil service, 
that unless they keep themselves alive in the attention of government by constantly 
writing, their merits will be overlooked. The legislative government is thus ham- 
pered by details. But I confess I think the fault is in the government itself ; it can 
eflectually check this disposition of its servants, and I believe there is every dispo- 
sition in the present Governor-General to do so. 

1449. As far as you have observed, is the course pursued in this department 
one calculated to abridge and condense the public business, or rather to create pub- 
lic business ? — A decided tendency to create public business. 

1450. Does the constitution of the local government in Calcutta, as composed 
of the Governor-General and three Councillors, appear to you the best calculated 
for the administration of the local affairs of that presidency ? — That the local 
government as it is at present constituted has some defects no one can deny ; but 
that it is fully equal to legislate for tlte native population of India cannot, I think, 
be questioned. It seems deficient in power to legislate for Europeans settling 
in India, and it is much hampered by the undefined powers of the Supreme 
Court, with which it is likely to come, and sometimes has come, in disagreeable 
collision. The Act of Parliament for the establishment of the Supreme Court 
seems not to have defined tlie power and jurisdiction of that Court so exactly as 
not to admit of doubt ; and the Court have taken advantage of this obscurity or 
doubt, and have endeavoured to extend its jurisdiction not merely to the Mabratta 
Ditch (to which most people think it w'as intended to confine it), but throughout our 
provinces. The Court assert, that because a person has properly in Calcutta, it can 
arrest his person for debt. An instance of this took place not many years ago, 
when a native of rank and wealth, residing at Furruckabad, was arrested for a 
small debt (which he offered at the time he was arrested to discharge, and of the 
existence of which he was not aware till he was arrested) ; and if the interference 
of the magistrate of the district, which I believe w'as considered by the Supreme 
Court as illegal, had not released him from the sheriff's officer, he would have been 
dragged 600 miles to Calcutta, and taken into a court, which sooner than have 
appeared in, he would have sacrificed not only his property but probably his life. 
Against this undefined power of ilie Supreme Court, some protection should be 
given to the natives, or some Act passed which would not admit of doubt, fixing its 
actual limits. Supreme power must exist in somebody in India, and I see no hands 
in which it can be trusted so well as those of the Governor-General. The Governor- 
General at present can act even against the opinion of his councillors on his own 
responsibility, and I consider this power absolutely necessary to preserve our empire 
in the East. I conceive that powers should be granted to the present government 
to legislate for Europeans likely to become resident in the country (they are now 
amenable to the Mofussil courts in a certain degree), and I see less objection to 
granting such power to the present government than to any other mode 1 have yet 
heard proposed for remedying this defect. As for the extension of the power of the 
Supreme Coui t over the Mofussil, I consider it the greatest calamity that could 
befal India. I speak, I believe, the universal sentiments of the natives out of 
Calcutta, that the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court would be considered by them 
as the greatest misfortune and calamity. The natives who are connected with the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta are notoriously some of the worst characters in India ; 
there are gangs who live by perjury, and by threatening prosecutions in that court ; 
and the natives have frequently told me that those perjurers are in the habit of going 
to men of respectability and rank (who would sacrifice half their property or even 
their lives rather than go into the court), and threatening that unless they will give 
them money, they are prepared to bring some accusation against them tliat will 
compel them to attend the summons of the court ; and such is the dread of its 
|x)wer, and the disgrace of being dragged into it, that men of wealth are cautious 
Ijow they will come and sleep in Calcutta. I may here relate an anecdote of two 
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natives of wealth who had had some family feud; the object of one was always 

to act the other into Calcutta to make him amenable to the Court. He succeeded, / > 

undw a pretence of reconciliation, and having kept him op at Calcutta most part ** 
of the night, induced him to remain till the morning, when, tapping him on the 
shoulder, he said, “ You are now amenable.” It is said, I do not know with what 
truth, that the Rajah of Burdwan, who is a man of immense wealth, pays a cer- 
tain sum anpually to a lawyer to keep him clear of tlie Supreme Court, and the 
usual words by which the natives express their abhorrence of it are, Balla-i-Naga- 
banee, which means an “ unexpected calamity.” 


Veneris, 23 * die Martii, 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., m the Chaib. 


Captain Turner Macan, called in ; and further Examined. 

1451. YOU have mentioned, that from your observation the native independent Captain T.Maec 
rulers under the Bengal presidency, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, still regret 
the overthrow of the Mahomedan supremacy in India, and that they prefer that *3 Marc i 3s 
dominion to ours. Can you state the reasons of that preference? — I am of opinion 
that both the princes and their subjects are averse to our dominion ; the former 
from a perfect hopelessness of emancipating themselves from our supremacy, or of 
extending their possessions or consequence by conquest or by intrigue, and from 
disgust at our interference with their internal policy. Scarcely anything has pro- 
duced so much ill-will to our government, in the minds of the native princes, as this 
interference in the internal administration of their country and domestic affairs. 

We have had no fixed political principles by which our intercourse with native states 
has been guided. In some cases we have interfered most materially in almost 
every branch of their administration, as in the case of Lucknow, whilst on the 
other hand, we have sometimes avoided even what might be considered a judicious 
control. With reference to their subjects, their dislike has arisen from other causes. 

The checks to despotic power are two : first, the influence of religion, and second, 
the fear of rebellion. The dread of the latter has considerably checked and modi- 
fied the despotisms of Asiatic monarchs ; but as long as our interference with the 
internal government of the independent states continues, the subjects are prevented 
from showing their dislike to their rulers, or checking their despotic authority, by 
the knowledge or fear that the British Government would interpose and punish 
such manifestations. As an instance of the thraldom in which the subjects are 
held under the government of the native princes, from the dread of British power 
and coercion, I would particularly mention the state of Ram pore and Lucknow. 

I have heard natives, who have lived under the government of Rum pore, frequently 
declare that were it not for the fear of British power they would not allow their 
ruler to sit upon the musnud for 24 hours. The difficulties and embarrassments 
that the British Government in India have brought upon themselves by their mis- 
chievous interference in the internal policy of the independent states, has been fully 
exemplified since the conclusion of the Pindarree war, by the disturbed state of 
Rajhwarra; nor have the government, I believe, been yet enabled to extricate 
themselves from the embarrassing situation in which political agents, acting on 
undefined principles, have placed them with those states by such interference.'* If 
interference should be considered absolutely necessary, (which I cannot admit 
except as regards external policy), then it should be upon principles of justice as 
well to the chiefs as to the subjects ; and if the power of the former is protected 
against the rebellion of the latter, then the latter should be sheltered from the 
oppression of the former. But I am decidedly of opinion, that all interference 
with the internal policy of independent native governments is impolitic and un- 
just, and the cause of bringing the British name into more odium with those 
states, and the natives in general, than anything 1 am acquainted with. 1 may 
here mention a third cause of the dislike of native princes to our government in 
India, which is the knowledge of its annihilating efficiency. An Asiatic has no 
idea of quiescent power ; where it exists he expects aggression, and although it is 
generally aupposed that our conquests in India have been conquests of aggression, 
it will be found on examination that this is without foundation ; that They have 
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more frequeotlyi iodeed iavariably, been made ia wars commeociog on the defeomve^ 

ClKtam f*. Jtocwfc Now, if it be asked, why native powers, conscious of their own weakness, have 
Msreli 185s. provoked i}$ to war by aggressions, my reply is, that knowing we had the powers 
they expected and anticipated our using it to their annihilation, and they atracki 
anticipating an expected blow. 

1452. You have stated these feelings to be, in your opinion, common alike to 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan; bow are their interests identified in this respect 
The Hindoo population of India were not entirely excluded by the Mahomedan 
rulers from a participation in the offices and emoluments of government, as they 
have been by the British. Many of the Hindoo rulers were tolerated and sup- 
ported by Mahomedan emperors, partly from fear of their united power, and 
partly from other motives. 

M53- Do you apply these observations exclusively to the provinces under the 
Bengal presidency ? — I know not what application they may have to the other pro- 
vinces. 

1454. You have stated, that in your opinion the local legislative government in 
India, with some modification and extension of power, is efficient ; will you state 
more fully your opinion with respect to an efficient legislative body, and what mo- 
difications and changes you would propose in the existing power ? — I believe it will 
be generally admitted, that India must be governed in India; and with regard to 
the best mode of forming an administrative government, 1 conclude that the object 
is to legislate for the mass of the people, that is, the 80 millions of native popu- 
lation, according to what is considered by them as affording the greatest security to 
their property and persons, the greatest quantum of justice at the cheapest rate, 
the most perfect toleration of their prejudices and religion, and the greatest security 
against the introduction of foreign laws founded on foreign intercourse. Now, 
I think that legislative body is most efficient which has the greatest opportunities eff 
knowing the character and wishes of the people, and who will frame their laws 
on that knowledge, and not on abstract principles of theoretical government, nor 
sacrifice the interests of the 80 millions to the advantage or wishes of 400 foreigners 
who may now reside in the interior, or 4,000 who may be supposed likely to reside 
there on the abolition of the present law. With regard to the present legislative 
administration in India, I would suggest that they should be relieved from ail un- 
necessary details connected with the executive government, perhaps from all 
details connected with it. . I would suggest that an efficient Board of Trade might 
be established in Calcutta, to correspond direct with the authorities in England, 
and that the business of the Company as a trading body, if they are to continue 
so, should be entirely conducted by this Board. If the present legislative govern- 
ment are relieved from the details connected with the local administration, 1 would 
suggest a Deputy-governor or Lieutenant-governor for Calcutta, 1 mean for the 
Bengal presidency, to conduct such details ; and, if it be thought advisable, thAt ; 
the power of this legislative government should equally extend to tlie other presi- 
dencies, then an executive Deputy-governor or Lieutenant-governor might be sufficient 
at each of them. But iu order to aid such legislative government in their control 
over the other presidencies, I suggest drat a member from each presidency form 
part of it. Legislative regulations fiamed by this body should not be hastily mtidg 
or adopted, but after full discussion and consultation and discretionary reference 
to all persons, whether natives or Europeans, whom they may consider capable of 
throwing light upon the subject of such laws, which should be passed by a majority 
of the legislative assembly, the Governor having always a casting vote. But aa 
all questions involving the security of the state, a supreme power should exist ia 
the Governor, to act upon his own responsibility, even iu opposition to his counciL 
I consider this prerogative to be absolutely necessary for the safety of our rnHian 
empire. 

1455. Your last answer has embraced three distinct propositioos : the substi- 
tution of a general central authority in Calcutta, or at least unejer the Bengal 
presidency, to supersede the local governments now existing in the other provinces; 
the creation of a legislative council, which is to frame regulations for the government 
of the whole ; and tlie continuance of the existing authmity of the Governor-Genmd 
in certain extreme cases pointed out in your answer. Is there any and what objec- 
tion to tl)c existence of the present independent authorities ruling in Madras and ia 
Bombay other than that arising from the increased expense of such independent 
^tablishments ? — Anything that can reduce the expeose of our dvil administratiea 
in India, without injuring its efficiency, 1 consist of the very first importance* 
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I am not aware of any material objections to the present constitution of the govern- . „ 
ments of those separate presidencies further than that it leads to an additional ^ ™ 
expense, and that it prevents an uniformity of system in the administration, which 23 March 183*. 
is much to be desired. 

1456. Have you ever calculated what proportion of the expense could be saved 
by the substitution of a lieutenant-governor or governor in council at each of the 
presidencies, supposing always that such lieutenant-governor must in great emer- 
gencies have the power of acting independently of the supreme government, as he is 
now empowered and required by law to act?— I never made such a calculation; 

1 bad no data to found it on. 

1457. Are you aware what the present expense of the independent governments 
at Madras and Bombay may be ? — I am quite ignorant of it. 

1458. Are you aware of the amount of the gross revenue of the several presi- 
dencies ?— I am aware of the amount of the gross revenue of India ; and I believe 
that the pre.sidencics of Bombay and Madras have never paid their expenses as they 
might perhaps have done. 

1459. -A**® y®® aware of the distance from Calcutta of the most distant of the 
subordinate stations connected with that presidency ? — The most distant station is 
Ludiana, on the river Sutlege. 

1460. Assuming Calcutta to be the seat of the central government, contemplated 
in your previous answer, are you aware of the distance from Calcutta to the farthest 
point now occupied by the British power in either of the other presidencies ? — I am 
not aware of the exact distance ; but I see no reason why the legislative govern- 
ment proposed by me should be confined to Calcutta; I think it is one of the worst 
places it could be at. 

1461. lo what other point would you propose to transfer such central seat of 
government ? — To any point that might be fixed upon, after due deliberation by such 
government, as the best calculated, from its central position, to perform the duties 
entrusted to them. I have long considered Calcutta, even under the present state 
of Indian administration, not to be the most advisable place for the Governor 
General and Council to reside at. As long as the Company were what they profess 
to be, a commercial body, trading to India, without sovereign power, and wdth little 
or no territory of any kind beyond the factory, Calcutta was unquestionably the 
fittest and only place for the licad of their establishment in India ; but as soon as 
they became sovereigns of a mighty empire, with a population of 80 millions of 
people, I then consider Calcutta to have been no longer the situation for the 
supreme government ; its seat should have been more towards our northern or 
western frontier. 

1462. Dues not the removal of the seat of the central government, contemplated 
in the last answer, to some point more in the western provinces, render propor- 
tionably difiicult the administration of affairs at the point furthest south, under the 
Madras presidency ? Is there any instance in the history of India in which, under 
the Mogul government, its more distant parts were ever attempted to be admi- 
nistered without a local authority, almost even in name independent, referring to 
points as distant from Delhi or from Agra as the southern provinces would be from 
the seat of tlie British rule ? — In giving my opinion as to the unfitness of Calcutta 
for the residence of the local government in the last answ’er, I was not adverting to 
the supreme legislative government which I proposed for the three presidencies, but 
more immediately to the present government of Bengal. The situation for such 
supreme government for the three presidencies 1 have not adverted to farther than 
to leave it to be fixed by themselves. With regard to the Mogul government, the 
seat of their power was generally confined to Delhi or Agra, though for 13 years it 
was transferred to the Deccan. It may be generally considered that the situation 
of Agra or Delhi was not very centrical ; but it should be remembered, that the 
Mogul power frequently extended to Caubul, the eastern parts of Khorassan, Cash- 
mere, and all the countries intervening, and that their power to the eastward and to 
the south was often but a name. To the distant provinces were nominated rulers, 
who had almost supreme power, whose obedience was precarious, and entirely 
dependent upon the power of the Mogul emperor to enforce it ; and when they 
conceived such power did not exist, they invariably threw off the dubious supre- 
macy, and acted in every respect as independent sovereigns, paving no revenue and 
no regard to orders. 

1463. Will you explain to the Committee what geographical limits you assign to 
the phrase in the last answer, “ to the eastward ?” — It is difficult to define anything 
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. " under the Mogul emperors, it varied so much with the characters of those emperors, 

ptain acm. time an independent kingdom seems here often founded in all distant pro- 

as March 1832. vinces. The Governor of Bengal, &c. sometimes throws off his allegiance, and the 
Deccan was never completely subdued, though the Emperor Aurungzebe went there 
in person, and remained there many years. 

1464. In your last answer, which had reference to the formation of the legis- 
lative council, you considered that it was expedient that one from each presidency 
should be associated with the central council ; do you conceive that the local know- 
ledge that would be carried to such central council by any servant from either of 
the other provinces could be so adequate to all the emergencies of legislation, in 
providing for the necessities of a population so varied as that of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, compared with that of Calcutta, as the knowledge possessed 
ordinarily by the respective councillors of those presidencies as at present con- 
stituted ? — Of the talents of the functionaries of those presidencies I have no know- 
ledge from personal acquaintance ; but if I may form an opinion drawn from the 
presidency to which I belonged, I have no hesitation in answering in the affirma- 
tive ; and if at those presidencies can be found a man whose extensive information 
on every branch of Indian legislation, political, judicial, revenue and military, 
and whose power of mind, soundness of judgment, and facility of transacting busi- 
ness approximate to that of Sir Charles Metcalfe, such an individual would be 
universally admitted to be efficient, and fully adequate for all the emergencies of 
legislation. 

1465. You have stated that you would reserve to the Governor-general, as ab- 
solutely necessary for the safety of the British empire in India, the same arbitrary 
power now by law in cxtrcmecasos vested in him; do you mean to state that you would 
allow to the lieutenant-governors, contemjilated in your preceding answer, the same 
ab.solutc power of acting in unforseen emergencies, which is now vested by law 
in the Governor in Council of the subordinate presidencies ? — I do not see any 
necessity for such power existing in the lieutenant-governors ; circumstances might 
occur, such as extensive mutiny in the army, or rebellion, when such lieutenant- 
governors and the commanders of the forces at the different presidencies w'ould 
deem it necessary to act without reference to the supreme government. But whether 
it would be necessary to vest them with such power, such pow-er by law’, I am not 
prepared to say. In such extreme cases of mutiny, officers in all parts of the world 
act upon their own responsibility, according to the emergencies of the case. Gene- 
rally speaking, the jiowers of such lieutenant-goveniors would be executive ; but 
I consider that all Regulations affecting the presidencies to which they would belong 
should not merely be discussed in the su{)reme legislative assembly by a member 
from those presidencies, but that such lieutenant-governor, with his secretaries and 
such authorities, either native or European, whom he considered likely to throw 
light upon such proposed Regulation, should be consulted, and that the supreme 
legislative council should have the full benefit of their opinions in writing before 
such Regulation was pas.sed into a law. One point I have omitted to mention with 
respect to the powers of the legislative assembly, that of legislating for Europeans 
who are now or may become resident in India. I do not conceive that there would 
be much difficulty in making the present system of judicial laws applicable to such 
individuals. Nor do I conceive that they w-ould have any right to complain of 
being subject to such laws. Their going to India is optional ; they can return from 
it when they please. People who optionally go to reside in any foreign country 
must be subject to the laws of that country, and, as 1 have before stated, all Laws 
and Regulations for the better government of India should have reference more to 
the 80 millions of native subjects than to the convenience, fancied or real, of a few 
European settlers. 

1466. Referring to the supposed necessity of maintaining the existing high scale 
of executive government at Madras and Bombay, what are the duties now dis- 
charged by the Governor of Madras, at a salary of 16,000 1, a year, with council- 
lors, secretaries, fkc. paid in proportion, which a vice-governor, well selected, with 
two or more competent public secretaries, might not discharge as efficiently and 
beneficially to the public interest at a much reduced rate of cost to the public ?— 

I am not aware that the Governor at Madras and Bombay, with his councillors and 
secretaries, and extensive establishment of functionaries, has any executive duties 
to perform which could not as well be performed by a lieutenant-governor and such 
an establishment. 

1467. Can you contemplate any separate interests belonging to either of the 
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subordinate presidencies which would not be likely to be adequately represented 
in such legislative council, as has been suggested, by an European civil servant and 
an enlightened native selected from each of those presidencies r — 1 cannot more 
particular! V, as I have stated that any Regulations peculiarly applicable to those 
residencies, should not be passed into a law 'without having tlie benefit of the 
opinion of the lieutenant-governor and secretaries, &c., as also the opinions of such 
natives as he or the legislative government might choose to consult. With regard 
to the native member of council, I confess I have considerable doubts of its present 
expediency. I do not deny that many natives exist in India who possess exten- 
sive information and local knowledge far superior to what is possessed by most 
Europeans, and that if they had been consulted, as unfortunately they nevr have 
been, upon many of our legislative enactments connected with the judicial and 
revenue branches, much injustice would have been obviated. 

1468. AVith regard to the seat of government, is not one of the advantages 
which you propose by separating the Governor General from the administration 
of the local government in Calcutta, that he would be free to visit, as he might see 
fit, the more distant parts of the llritish dominions in India, and to establish the 
head-quarters of his government tem|)orarily at Allahabad or .Benares, or at any 
other considerable place at which the public service might appear to him to require 
his presence ? — I have not mentioned any place at which I think such legislative 
assembly would be best fixed, because this should be lelt to their judgment, and 
they should not be considered a fixture. Nay, I think it absolutely necessary that 
they should occasionally visit each of the other presidencies, and move to all parts 
of the country under their control, according to their discretion. Nay, I tliink an 
obligatory power should compel them to go to the other presidencies at fixed 
periods, say once in two or three years. 

1469. You stated in a previous answer that the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay have never paid their annual expenses ; will you have the goodness to look 
at the Paper now shown to you, marked No. 9-10, and state whether an in- 
spection of that induces you to correct that answer? — It appears that, according to 
this paper, Madras did pay its expenses in the year specified, and that Bombay 
did not. Having no official access to documents connected with the present dis- 
bursements and receipts of the presidencies, I stated that opinion from recollec- 
tion of what I had read regarding the revenues, &c. 

1470. On a general view of the amount of the civil expenditure in India, has 
anything suggested itself to your mind that would tend to its diminution ? — First, 
the employment of natives in the judicial and revenue branches. Secondly, the 
formation of a legislative and revenue code, simple and w'ell defined, which would 
enable more extended power to be given to individuals, and to dispense with useless 
appeals, which generally retard justice, multiply details, and increase expense. 
Thirdly, an economy in all public buildings, in which there has been a wasteful ex- 
travagance. As examples of this, in addition to those I have stated in my former 
evidence, I might mention houses at dift'erent stations for courts of circuit, useless 
military buildings, such as ranges of Assyrian-roofed stables built at Muttra, which 
never can be used, and various other public buildings connected with the civil and 
military administration, in wliich a profuse and wasteful exfienditure of public 
money has taken place. Though of minor importance, 1 think considerable 
reductions may take place in all public offices. The sum may be small in each, but 
in the aggregate it would amount to a good deal. I give as an instance what I have 
heard mentioned, and have since verifieil, that some years back, when a secretary 
took charge of his office, he had bills presented to him by the clerks at the end of 
the month, separate from their salaries, for extra official duties performed. One 
clerk presented a bill for coming early before official hours; another for remaining 
late after official hours. The secretary inquired what were the official hours, and 
told the clerks he required no more of them than their duty, and tljat he would not 
receive any bills for extra official writing. This alone |)roduced a saving in that one 
office, as well as 1 can recollect, of ao,ooo rupees in the year ; and I have no 
doubt that a similar reduction can take place in every secretary’s office in Calcutta. 
If the establishments in those secretaries’ offices be compared now with what they 
were some years ago, when the business was equally well performed, it would be 
found that they have increased twofold. Take, for example, the military secretary’s 
office to government: when that office was held by Mr. Gardiner, and I believe by 
the late Mr. Adam, if I recollect right, there was neither deputy nor assistant ; now 
there are both, besides a considerably increased establishment of clerks. I have 
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_ already in my previous evidence touched upon the expediency of an abolition of the 

Captain T. Macan. j^Q^rdk. This also would be a considerable saving to government. I am not at 
as March 183a. this moment prepared to mention any other sources of saving, except what may 
arise from the employment of natives in our administration, and the consequent 
reduction of Europeans ; and I believe that the present Governor-general of India 
has anticipated, by several judicious reductions in the civil ' administration, much 
that might have been suggested on this subject. 

1471 . Does It appear to you that the delays that have occurred in the transaction 
of public business between this country and India, and the voluminous and operose 
character of the conduct of its administration, are in any manner attributable to the 
constitution of the home authorities r — I think they are mainly attributable to that 
constitution. 

J472. Will you point out in what respects you conceive such inconvenience to 
have arisen from such sources ? — Questions of importance, which have been .sub- 
mitted by the government of India to the consideration of the home authorities, 
have not been answered sometimes for a period of two or three years ; when such 
answer has been received, circumstances have so changed that further reference 
became necessary, and thus a period of many years has elapsed before the final 
adjustment of such questions. It is a prevailing, I miglit almost say an universal, 
opinion throughout India among all servants, both civil and military, that those 
Governors General who have attended least to the orders they have received from 
home have been the greatest benefactors to the country, and have consulted more 
the interests of the people and the rulers themselves. 

1473. Will you state what means of acquaintance you have had with the admi- 
nistration of the Indian government ? — Having never held any official situation under 
the Indian government which gave me a right of access to the documents connected 
with the administration of that country, I have no knowledge but what I have 
gleaned from observation, intimate intercourse with natives, and with almost every 
member of the civil and military service ; and the situation I held on the staff of the 
* late Marquis of Hastings brought me in constant intercourse with that nobleman, 

and gave me the advantage of his information and enlightened views.* 

1474. From your knowledge of the natives, should you say that if it appeared 
expedient to the Legislature of this country materially to alter the constitution of 
the organ of administering the Indian government at home ; if, for instance, the 
Charter of the East India Company should not be renewed, and the territorial 
government should be confided to some other body, that such a change would pro- 
duce any injurious effects upon the minds of the natives under the British dominion? 
— I do not think the natives of India either understand anything, or care anything, 
about the authority at home ; they look to the local government ; a few individuals 
in Calcutta may give the subject a consideration, but I doubt whether it would 
excite any fears or alarms in their minds, and on the mass of the people it would 
make no impression whatever. 

1475. You think that, as far as the natives are concerned, the great point would 
be to impress them with a sufficient idea of the importance of the powers of the 
Governor General in India? — Undoubtedlv. 

ft/ 

1476. Do you conceive that the natives regard the Governor-general now in 
Calcutta, in the same way in which they regarded the Nabob of former years, without 
reference to the delegated authority whieh each might respectively hold, or the source 
from which such authority might proceed ? — Unquestionably, with regard to the 
mass of the natives ; there may be a few exceptions in Calcutta, but they are few. 

Alexander Duncan Campbell^ Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

A. D. CampbtU, M 77 ' WHAT situations have you filled in India? — I went out to India in 1 808, 
Esq. and was first appointed Assistant to the Secretary of the Board of Revenue. In 

1812, I rose to be Deputy in that office. In 1817, I was nominated Secretary to 

that Board, and remained in it until 1820. In 1820, I was appointed Collector 
and Magistrate in the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, where I continued 
until 1824 ; and thus served uninterruptedly twelve years in the Revenue Board, and 
sixteen in the llevenue department. Besides holding these appointments, I served in 

1809 


* 1 have now a Paper on the Ilevenues of India from 1813 to 1833, which Lord Hastings drew up 
for me with his own Imnd. 
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1800 for a short time in the Stamp-office; and in 181 8 I officiated for several 
months as Chief Magistrate and Superintendent of Police at the Presidency. In 
1834 , 1 was appointed Judge of Circuit and Appeal in the Provincial Court for the 
Centre Division. In 1826^ I was nominated a member of the Board of Revenue 
by Sir Thomas Munro, and accompanied liim in that capacity on his lour through 
the Southern Provinces. In 1827, 1 was thence selected to introduce his system 
of ryotwar into Tanjore, as Principar Collector and Magistrate there. Whence, in 
1828, I was removed by bis successor, after his death, to my former situation as 
Judge of Circuit and Appeal in the Centre Division. This I afterwards relinquished 
for that of Registrar to the Court of Sudder and Foujdary Adawlut, the Company’s 
Supreme Court at Madras. Continuing in that office, I was also, in 1830, ap- 
pointed Telinga translator to the Government. From 1811 to 1820, I held, in 
addition to my otlier appointments, the situation of First Secretary to the College at 
Madras. I w'as likewise appointed a member of that Board in 1S12, until 1820, 
when I left Madras. And in 1826 and 1829, at each period of my return to the' 
presidency, I was nominated a member of that Board. I was also, in 1826, one 
of three gentlemen nominated a Committee of Instruction for improving the Edu- 
cation of the Natives generally. 

1478. Have you any knowledge of the native languages, and have you had 
occasion to have much personal intercourse with the natives in the several districts 
you have named ? — I have received the honorary reward for proficiency both in 
the Hindostanee and the Telinga language, of which last I have published a gram- 
mar and a dictionary, purchased by the government tor 3,000/. I comprehend 
the Tamul, the Canarese, and the ^lahratta, sufficiently to understand what is said 
in common conversation on business, but I cannot speak those tongues. As col- 
lector and magistrate in Bellary, and principal collector and magistrate in Tanjore, 
I had to maintain the most intimate daily intercourse with all classes of the natives; 
and in my situation as judge of circuit and appeal, 1 had also occasion to use the 
native languages daily in the court. 

1479. What opinion of the general character and capacity of the natives did the 
opportunities you had of observing them impress upon your mind r — The lower 
classes of the natives appear to me as prone to crime as those of a similar de- 
scription in our ow'n country. The higher classes, except in European science and 
general information, may vie with those of a similar rank in Europe. Their man- 
ners and address are most polished ; their conduct as heads of families and masters, 
kind and endearing ; and the chiefs of the Telinga nation are distinguished by so 
nice a sense of honour, that our want of due regard to their feelings in this respect 
has occasionally driven some of them to suicide. Orme relates a celebrated instance 
of this kind in the zemindar of Bobilee. Another occurred in tlie Ganjam district, 
where one of this fine race of men, on being attempted to be disarmed upon enter- 
ing one of our courts, plunged his weapon into his heart, and fell dead before the 
judge on the bench ; and when a military force attempted to carry into execution 
a judicial process in the Nellore district, a third of this description destroyed all his 
family, and also himself. Instances of this kind illustrate the character of that class 
of people, but also deeply affect that of our own government. But the true cha- 
racter of the people is to be found in that of the middle classes, and of them I can 
speak in the highest terms, more especially of those connected witli the agriculture 
and trade of the country, especially in the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, in 
which I resided four years. They hud the good fortune to fall, on our first acquisi- 
tion of those territories, under the administration of Sir Thomas Munro, succeeded 
by Mr. Chaplin ; and on my going to that province, 1 found myself received rather 
as a father than as 0 ruler. Many of the oldest inhabitants of the country came to 
see me at different times, requesting that I would place my hand upon their bead, 
merely as a token of general protection. And I do not hesitate to say, that few 
can maintain a long intercourse with that amiable and simple race of people, with- 
out reciprocal feelings of attachment and regard for them. 'I'heir reverence for 
truth, a quality in which the natives of India are generally defective, is eminent. 
The asseveration of a Sircar ryot in that country is universally considered by the 
people equivalent to an oath. Indeed, when such a man’s veracity is impeached, 
he constantly calls out, I am a grahustoo, or householder, meaning thereby to offer 
undeniable evidence of the truth of what he says. The tribe of cultivators of the 
Telinga nation, who occasionally migrate to .Madras, serving there for a few years 
as palanquin bearers, whence they return with their earnings in this trade to stock 
their farms, are proverbial for honesty throughout the country. The Canarese 
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merchants and traders in the centre of the peninsula are also a most industrions 
and lionourable set of dealers, many of them in affluent circumstances. 1 cannot 
speak quite so favourably of the Brahmin village accountants, or of our own 
Mahratta Brahmin officers, though in ability few can exceed them. In the Tamul 
provinces, the people, though greatly inferior in their reverence for truth, are in 
other respects little below their brethren in the centre of the peninsula ; but in 
Tanjore the contrast is most lamentable. I do not attribute the inferiority of the 
natives in the district of I’anjore to their being composed of different materials 
from the other classes in the peninsula, but to the want of a good system of land 
revenue management on our part, by which the assessment on individuals is left 
undefined, and in consequence corruption, forgery and perjury have become so 
prevalent, that the province of Tanjore itself, and the court at Combeconum in 
particular, have become byewords in the Madras territories for everything that is 
degrading in the native character. 

1480. You have stated the kind and affectionate manner in which you were 
received by the people of the province of Bellary, when you went there in yonr 
public capacity as the successor of Sir Thomas Alunro and of Mr. Chaplin ; upon 
your quitting that people, did you separate from them with similar marks of regard 
and gratitude on their part? — On my leaving it, as well as on return to the district 
subsequently, as a judge of circuit, I received from all those with whom I was for- 
merly acquainted, the same warm expression of feeling towards me unabated. 

1481. You have stated your impression of the character of the natives of that 
part of India; will you proceed to state to the Committee the estimate you have 
formed of their capacity for public employment? — I am of opinion that the natives 
with whom I am acquainted are capable of holding any situation, and of conduct- 
ing the duties of it as well as any European. Ilow far it may be expedient to 
employ them in the highest offices, may be a question of policy. 

1482. What opinion have you had occasion to form of their trust-worthiness? — 
The servants employed under the Madras j)residency in the higher situations of our 
government are well paid ; and in general, particularly in the Judicial department, 
have evinced great integrity. There have been instances in the Revenue depart- 
ment of the most gross abuses ; but in general I should say, that corruption is not 
more prevalent with the natives than it was with Europeans, before their salaries 
were raised to their present standard, subsequent to tlie government of Lord Corn- 
wallis, inclusive. 

1483. In what situations at present are natives employed in the Madras presi- 
dency? — Natives are employed at Madras in all subordinate situations, in the Re- 
venue, Judicial and Military departments. In the Revenue department, their highest 
salary, after 20 years’ service, may amount to 700 rupees f)er month, besides 
grants of land on shoirium tenure, which several of them hold. In the Judicial 
department, they are employed extensively as district judges, or moonsiffs ; and 
latterly the Madras government have nominated three natives, one a Mussulman, 
and two Hindoos, with the same powers as are vested in the zillah and the 
criminal judges there. Their pay has been fixed at 500 rupees per mensem. The 
natives are otherwise extensively employed as clerks, and in the Revenue depart- 
ment as native collectors under the Europeans. Native Christians are excluded 
from employment in the Judicial department as native judges only, and I think the 
exclusion is to be regretted. I am not aware of any other exclusion of natives 
from the service of the government, though the half-caste natives arc seldom em- 
ployed except as clerks, on account of their not possessing acquirements for other 
duties equal to those of the superior natives of the country. 

1484. Is it your opinion, that under a more extended system of native instruc- 
tion, a more general resort might be had to native agency in the administration of 
the civil government ? — I conceive it highly desirable that the natives should be 
employed in all departments in the details of the civil government. It would be 
difficult to raise them higher than they have been in the Judicial department, in the 
three instances I have noticed, without vesting them with that superintendence and 
control which I think should continue in the hands of Europeans. In the Revenue 
department, I conceive they might be further advanced. 

1485. Although practically it might be inexpedient to advance natives to the 
highest offices of responsibility and control, at least for a long period to come, 
might it not however be advisable to declare, that the circumstance of their being 
natives is not in itself a necessary bar to their advancement? — I decidedly think 
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that all notion of exclusion should be avoided, as checking the great object of 
raising the native character in the estimation of the people themselves. 

1486. Would the feeling that any such exclusion was done away, tend, in your 
opinion, to strengthen their attachment to the British Government ? — do not think 
that the natives now consider themselves excluded ; they merely are not employed 
in the highest offices ; and I conceive it highly desirable that every office for which 
they are considered fit by the local government, should be held out as the rewai'd of 
successful talent. 

1487. Are you aware what was Sir Thomas Munro’s notion on the subject of 
extending the instruction of natives in the Madras presidency ? — Sir Thomas 
Munro recorded Minutes respecting the expediency of improving the education of 
the natives, and appointed a committee to suggest measures for that purpose. His 
plan contemplated the establishment of one central school in each collectorate, and 
subordinate schools dependant thereon; the whole under the committee at the pre- 
sidency. The committee at Madras, witli the view of drawing the natives with them 
as much as possible, called upon the several collectors to forward from each of the 
provinces one person to l)e instructed at Madras, in order that he might subsequently 
superintend the schools in the province. From each of the 2 1 provinces, one Mus- 
sulman and one Hindoo were deputed to the presidency, and it was intended to in- 
struct them in their own languages as well as in English, and if possible to afford them 
some information connected wiiii European science; but the system had npt proceeded 
far when I left Madras, from the want of fit teachers versed in European science, 

1488. To what extent had the experiment been attempted ' — Not further thaui 
I have mentioned. Tlie selection from each district of one Mussulman and one 
Hindoo, forming 21 Mussulmans and 21 Hindoos, who were congregated at the 
presidency for instruction. They had commenced the study of their own languages 
and of the Sanscrit and Arabic respectively, and also of English ; but tlie object of 
the committee in the first instance was more to lead the natives in the provinces to 
draw with them on the subject, and not to consider the institution anything unusual 
or likely to interfere with their religious prejudices ; the selection was therefore 
made from people well known to themselves, and we avoided employing any person 
connected with the presidency. But the system had made but poor advancement 
when I left Madras. 

1489. What were the obstacles to its extension? — The want principally of 
proper teachers in the branches of European science and knowledge which it was 
intended to convey to the teachers of the schools hereafter to be employed in the 
provinces. 

1490. Were any efforts made by the government to obtain such teachers? — 
Offers of service were invited by public advertisement, but none sufficiently qua- 
lified were found. One Brahmin at Madras was appointed deputy master, and 
afforded a smattering of algebra and geography, and also explained a few of the 
first problems in Euclid to some of the students ; but his own knowledge was 
exceedingly limited. 

1491. Do any means occur to yourself by which this defect of teachers might 
be obviated ? — I conceive that the opening more free access of Europeans to India 
would greatly facilitate the supply of a description of persons so much wanted at 
tliat presidency. 

1492. Did you ever see any computation of the probable annual cost of carrying 
into effect the plan of education proposed by Sir Thomas Munro? — I have; but 
I do not now precisely recollect its amount. I think it varied from 50,000 rupees 
per annum, upwards. It calculated one head master and 1 2 subordinate ones in 
each collectorate, at very low rates of pay. They were chiefly to be remunerated 
by free offerings of their students ; and the pay of the government was reduced to 
the smallest scale. 

1493. Would not that be about 5>ooo/. a year out of a revenue derived from 
Madras of nearly five millions and a half? — It would be a sum vastly inadequate ; 
but tbe gentlemen of the committee thought themselves fortunate in obtaining even 
such a grant ; the total amount for the whole of India, mentioned in the Act of 
Parliament of 1813, being one lac of rupees only out of the surplus territorial 
revenue of all India. 

1494. Was the progress of that scheme of education arrested from want of 
teachers or from want of funds? — Chiefly from want of teachers. Had the means 
existed to carry on the plan, I have little doubt but that the liberality of the 
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PUBLIC. 

_ government would have aided it, even with farther funds ; though a certain sum 

^ having been hxed, it wus of course an object not to exceed it. 

1495* You consider that the present restricted intercourse of Europeans with 
sj March 1838. Jndia precludes the possibility of obtaining that class of instructors to whom you 
have referred. Do you consider that any daiiger would arise from a relaxation of 
those restrictions ? — I have long considered the opening free access to all British 
subjects to India as an object in every respect highly desirable, not only as leading 
to an importation of British knotviedge, skill, and talent, but also ot British capi- 
tal into the country. It is capital that is most wanted by the natives in the Madras 
presidency. 'I do not apprehend any dangers as likely to arise from the most tree 
access of Britons to India, if they are placed under the local tribunals. Restric- 
tion as regards passports may be requisite, more at the presidency of Madras 
than in Bengal, in consequence of the policy of our government in excluding 
foreigners from the employment of the native princes. In Bengal, the foreign 
settlements are few, limited in boundary, and accessible only by the Ganges. At 
Madras, the foreign settlements are more numerous, open and accessible by sea, 
and some of them of very considerable extent. Englishmen proceeding to India 
are not likely, I think, to object to the laws of that country, if they preserve some- 
thing of their own trial by jury. I conceive it very desirable that, in the trial of 
such persons, European officers should be employed if possible ; but if the system 
of employijig natives in the higher tribunals leaves no authority in the district where 
an offence is committed by an European except a native judge, I think it desirable 
that he should, in cases of this description, be associated with an European. The 
objection to the trial of an European by a native would be quite as strong on the 
part of the native judge as on that of the British offender; he would act with 
great timidity and apprehension, viewing the European as belonging to the caste of 
the government. 

149O. You %vould suggest, then, that the European voluntarily placing himself 
under the jurisdiction of the native tribunal should have afforded to him the security 
of a jury, composed in part at least of Europeans? — If possible, and in most parts 
of the country I think it would be practicable, provided the jury were reduced to a 
small number, say five, and European officers, in the military service, were admis- 
sible on such juries ; but I do not contemplate the use of juries, except in cases of a 
highly criminal nature. For common assaults, I think Europeans might as at pre- 
sent be punished without the intervention of such a tribunal. The employment of 
them in all cases would be harassing to those who would have to serve on juries. 

1497. Is there anything in the general character of the law to be administered in 
tlie provincial courts, which, in your opinion, would be likely to deter an European 
settler from embarking his capital in India under such circumstances? — Nothing 
whatever, except his own ignorance of its nature. The law, as administered in the 
provinces under Madras, partakes hardly at all of the Mussulman code. A general 
belief, however, exists, that it is that law unmodified which is administered ; and 
prejudice, no doubt, operates on the part of Europeans against it; but I conceive 
that, when they become acquainted with its actual nature, such prejudice will cease. 
The criminal law administered by our courts is infinitely more mild than the law of 
England. No punishment of death ensues, except in cases of express murder; 
and even in crimes of that description the sentence is occasionally modified to 
transportation, or confinement for life. I happen myself to know the case of an 
European soldier, who in the open day shot a native boy within a few yards of 
him. That man, if tried at Madras, would certainly have been hung. He hap- 
pened to be a German, over whom the Supreme Court, at that time, had no juris- 
diction. The law has been since modified, and authority given to them to try all 
Europeans in the King’s service, whether British-born subjects or not; but in con- 
sequence of their having no jurisdiction over that person, he was tried by one of our 
provincial courts, ami condemned. There were no circumstances of palliation 
in the offence : but on account of the extreme contrition expressed by the prisoner 
subsequently to it, his sentence was commuted from »leath to imprisonment for 
life. 

1498. When you speak of the erroneous belief existing as to the spirit of the 
law administered in those courts, do you mean existing in India or in Europe? — 
Principally in Europe. In India, the nature of the law is well understood by those 
who administer it, as well as by those who are subject to it : but the principal Euro- 
pean settlers resident in India being congregated at the presidency, and subject only 
to British law under the King’s Supreme Court, are entirely ignorant of the nature of 
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#)e tow ftdministeffed in the provinces The few European settlers established in 
'so at present, in criminal matters, exempted from it, and subject 
law. They consequently know little of it ; and tbe prejudice of 
extends, in a certain degree, to Europeans not in tlie service, 

1499. You have stated that, in the event of a free intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, it might be found necessary to adhere to a system of passports. 
Will you state to tbe Committee in what way, and to what extent, you would pro- 
pose that passports should he requisite?— The only use of passports would be to 
control the employment of foreigners in the service of the native states. Without 
them, foreigners might find easy access from the foreign settlements into those 
States ; and as natives arc perfectly ignorant of the nation of tbe European, and 
consider all white faces alike, the object of a passport would be to distinguish 
Britons from those of a foreign nation, and to prevent die latter passing through 
the country without permission from the local governments ; but the restriction is 
not. one to which European settlers alone are subject. All gentlemen in our own 
service gladly comply with so simple a restriction; and I have known a young man 
in college who declined to do so, arrested, and carried by force to tbe residence of 
the magistrate- 

1500. Are passports now requisite for travellers in India? — Throughout the 
Madras presidency. In Bengal, less attention is paid to that arrangement, for tbe 
reasons 1 have already stated. 

1501. What officers are appointed in India to see that travellers have passports ? 
—It is the duty of every native police-officer who sees an European travelling, to 
demand his passport. 

1502. Are you of opinion that this restriction is not considered vexatious? — 
I cannot undertake to say that it has not been considered vexatious by many 
persons ignorant of the object for which it is established ; on the contrary, I believe 
that one person in particular, Mr. Peter Gordon, has strongly objected to such a 
restriction. 

1503- In the view of making the system of passports entirely subservient to 
distinguish between British subjects and a foreigner, might not tlie passport of the 
British subject be considered as his right, rather than as a matter of favour? — Pass^ 
ports are never matter of favour ; they are issued to all British subjects having 
leave to reside in India, and also to foreigners; and the object of them is to stop the 
foreigner alone, when he comes near the boundary between our territories and the 
native state, as they would of course restrict him to our own territory. 

1504. Then the fact is, that though the object is to affect only foreigners, it 
affects Englishmen also ? — It does. 

1505. Are you aware of any instances having occurred of a passport having 
been withdrawn from a British subject? — A passport cannot be withdrawn, but the 
issue of it may be refused. Once given, it justifies the bearer travelling from a point 
nominated to another point nominated, and nothing can obstruct him, as the pass- 
port is evidence of the permission granted. 

1506. Are they permanent or temporary? — They are granted on each occasion; 
they are granted for every movement from one place to another. I myself have 
constantly used them, in travelling from one place to another, where I held no 
official situation. 

1507. Supposing you wanted to change your line of route for any reason, what 
must you do ? — The passport denotes the place from which you move, and that to 
which you are going, without prescribing any particular route. 

1508. Can passports be obtained in other places besides the presidencies ? — From 
all European officers, civil and military. 

Should you deem it necessary, in case of a free intercourse between Great 
Britain and India, to reserve, either to the Governor-general or the local governor 
of a presidency, the power of deporting an individual settled in India, at his plea- 
sure, and without trial ?— I think such authority very objectionable ; at the same 
time, I conceive it absolutely necessary for the maintenance of our power in India, 
that restrictions should be placed over persons dangerous to the state. I would 
not, however, place greater restrictions over Europeans than over natives. The 
government at present have it iti their power, for reasons of state;, to confine any 
native under a warrant issued by the government without trial ; mid, in a case in 
which I strongly recommended that a prisoner should be brought to trial, a case in 
which, by the murder of his wife, he excluded himself from succeeding to the 
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musnud or throne, which was his birthright, the Bengal government declined to 
bring the prisoner to trial, and he has since been confined as a prisoner of state. 

Do you roenn to state it us your opinion, that such a power ought to 
exist in the governing authority, without restriction or qualification ?-~-lt is so dan- 
gerous a power, that I think it ought to be liable to restriction. A distinct legisla- 
tive enactment on each particular occasion has been suggested ; but I conceive 
that empowering the government to detain, without deporting, the offender, pending 
his appeal to the authorities in this country, would sufficiently provide for the danger, 
without exposing individuals to the loss and distress which sudden deportation from 
India may cause. 

1511. Can you imagine the occurrence of any such cases of imperative urgency 
as would not be met by the detention of an individual, under the eye of the presi- 
dency, until the decision of the authorities at home upon his case should have been 
received ? — I cannot ; and I think that in most cases, where security for future good 
behaviour might be given, the government would be inclined to release, and might 
safely release, the prisoner pending such reference. 

1512. You have stated that you entertain no apprehension of the effects of an 
unrestricted intercourse between England and India; do you imagine that the 
greater part of the emigrants from England to India would consist of persons who 
went there in order to make their fortunes and return to England, or persons who 
went there for the purpose of becoming permanent settlers in India? — I think few 
would leave this country with the intention of remaining in India ; but the unsuccess- 
ful there might find it very difficult to quit India. 

1513. Do you think, therefore, that gradually the efi'ect of such a state of things 
would be, in process of time, to introduce a considerable proportion of permanent 
English settlers in India r— I think not. Those who remained would be in such 
distressed circumstances as not to be likely to leave many descendants behind them. 
The others, I conclude, would return to the mother country. 

1514. Do not you think, therefore, that it would be the duty of the English 
Government rather to take care tl)at the judicial and other institutions in India were 
adapted to the feelings and habits of the Indian population, than to those of any 
Europeans who might think proper to become, for the purpose of making their 
fortunes, temporary residents in India? — Decidedly. The laws of India ought to 
be made for the benefit of the natives of tliat country, not of the few Europeans who 
resort thither. But unless the law'S affecting the latter were, in some degi’ee, assimi- 
lated to those to which they are subject in this country. Parliament would be 
assailed continually, until they altered the law, by an universal outcry on the part 
of such settlers. 

1515. Do not you think, that in such a case Parliament would act more justly 
in obliging those emigrants to conform to whatever state of laws was thought best 
suited to the native population of India, and that that ought to be the main and sole 
guide of the resolutions of the British Legislature on those subjects ? — Certainly, if 
a choice is necessary between the British and the native law. But, in my opinion, 
the native law may be assimilated to the British, at least to a certain extent, with 
benefit to the natives themselves, and so as to meet the feelings also of the emi- 
grants from this country. I allude to a partial introduction of trial by jury, as pro- 
vided in Regulation X. of 1827, in the Madras code. 

1516. Do you think that the introduction of the system of British law is an 
unmixed blessing to the European himself in India? — By no means. 

1517. Though personally not acquainted with Bengal, are you aware of the 
general effects of its administration in Calcutta? — I am not aware of its effects in 
Calcutta, more than two casual visits to that presidency enable me to speak ; but 
I am fully aware of its operation in Madras, and I should say decidedly that the 
criminal law is vastly more severe than that administered beyond the limits of the 
Supreme Court. The civil law' also is attended by an expense which has ruined 
most of the native families of distinction at Madras, and borne most heavily upon 
Europeans. One gentleman, to protect the estate of his deceased brother from the 
effect of a palpable forgery, expended, I believe, about 50,000 rupees, nearly the 
Amount of the forgery itself, in law expenses. The natives of the presidency see 
their fellow-countrymen hung for crimes which, committed beyond the boundary, 
never are visited with the extreme punishment of death. 

1518. Do not you think that a code or system of law might be made advan- 
tageously by an amalgamation and selection of the laws of England and the law# 
of India, which would meet the wants of both classes?— I do not think that the 
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principles of the law of England can with benefit be assimilated to those of India; 
but 1 conceive that the principles of the Indian codes may be so modified by the 
principles of general equity and general law, say the civil or Roman law, such as is 
in operation m Scotland, as to be beneficial both to the natives of that country 
and to those who n)ay emigrate from this. 

1519. Has not the system of juries extended considerably in some parts of India, 
and would not the application of that to many purposes of law be very acceptable 
to the natives? — The jury system is confined entirely within the limits of the Supreme 
Court. The Regulation I have already mentioned, contemplates its gradual exten- 
sion, in criminal cases, to the Madras provinces ; but it has never been acted on, 
and has been considered objectionable by the government which succeeded tliat 
which framed it. The punchayet system in civil cases only has been tried in 
the Madras provinces, but its success has not been so great as was expected. 


Jovist 29 ® die Martiit 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


Peter Auber, Esquire, called in ; and further Examined. 

1520. REFERRING to your answer, No. 1264, can you explain the circumstance 
of that letter? — With regard to the political one from Bengal of 3d February 1828, 
it appears that in the Return to this Committee there were two other letters coupled 
with it, and that the answer which was given by the Court on the 3d of July 1829 
anticipated the matter comprised in the two other letters of November 1 829 and 
March 1 830 from India. I think those are the dates. 

1521. It has been suggested that a selection at a later period of life than actually 

is at present the case, would be preferable in respect to the age at which a young 
man ought to enter the civil service in India, and that 22 years of age would be 
the period at which they should so enter such service ; do you see any, and what, 
objections to the substitution of this later period ? — The objections may be viewed 
as both physical and moral. The first objection that occurs to me, referring 
simply to the principles wliich have guided the ages now fixed, has reference to the 
physical qualities of the young men. The age at which they now go out is considered 
better calculated to enable them to fall in with the manners, habits and customs 
of the natives, and to encounter the change of climate ; and at that age they more 
readily gain a knowledge of the Eastern languages : on the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that if they went out at the age of 22, and prosecuted their studies in this 
country for three or four years longer, they would go out better qualified, in point 
ot general education, knowledge and judgment, for the high stations they are destined 
to fill, and that they would be enabled to enter upon any duties on arriving in 
India. ® 

1532. You have stated some objections to the substitution of a later period, and 
some moral ones; on the other hand, does it occur to you that there is any, and what, 
objection on the latter score, namely, on the moral ground, to a young man 
destined to pass the greater part of his life in India, remaining in England, and 
forming in England the habits of English life?— I certainly think that young men 
staying m this country till the age of 22 might form habits and views that would 
attach them more strongly to England than they are liable to under the existing, 
system. I can easily imagine that they might acquire additional habits of expense 
and extravagance, which I think they are more free from under the present mode. 

1523. Do you mean to say, that you conceive that the class of young men from 

whom usually the writers arc selected in this country, would be more likely to con- 
tract habits of expense and extravagance between the ages of 18 and 22 at home, 
than they would be in India?— I think that they would not have the same means 
in India that they have at home ; because at prebnt, when a young man reaches 
India, he is sent into the Mofussil, and placed under a civil servant, who, I believe 
takes cognizance of his conduct. * 

1524. Do you mean to state this to be the practice in India, of your own know- 
ledge.-— I believe it is so at present; but if I am wrong in this supposition, you 
have only to place Calcutta and London in opposition to each other as to the 
means which they afiford of indulging extravagance, and if the young men were 
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consequently to remain at Calcutta, I should say they were as liable to habits of 
extravagance and expense there as they would be here. 

1525. Are you not aware that the young men have been in the habit of ahdei* 
padng their resources in India, by the facility with which they have obtained credit? 
— r-I believe that the fact of many of the civil servants being in debt is w'ell known, 
and that the facilities of obtaining mone}' during the residence of the young men at 
Calcutta has presented means of extravagance, which the Court of Directors were 
desirous of preventing by abolishing the College there. 

1526. You have stat^, that in the case of the young men conUnuing to a later 
period their education in this country previous to proceeding to India, you should 
suppose they might be likely to form habits and views that would attach them more 
intimately to their own country ; do you not conceive that all young men who at 
present proceed to India look forward to the speediest possible return to their own 
country, as soon as they' shall acquire sufficient property? — I have no doubt that 
almost every servant who goes out does so with the hope of returning to this 
country ; but I should conceive that young men proceeding at the earlier age have 
not those strong ties to make them as desirous of remaining in their native country, 
which others might form at the age of 22, and that at the latter age they are less 
disposed to view India, as it ought to be considered in a great degree, as their future 
home. 

1527. It has been suggested that it would be an improvement upon the present 
system, though not the best system that could be adopted, if, the whole of the 
service being originally military, selections were afterwards made therefrom for the 
civil offices of the government; what is your opinion with respect to such a modifi- 
cation of the existing system ? — It appears to me that it would be a total departure 
from the principles at present laid down by the I.cgislature for conducting the two 
branches of the Indian .service, civil and military : and if it is on the one hand con- 
tended that it is desirable that young men should remain till the age of 22, to 
acquire a better education to fit them for civil duties in India, you would neces- 
sarily oblige all parties to remain to the same age; and I think it will be admitted 
that 22 would be generally thought too advanced a period for young men to enter 
into the military service. I think also that the course of education which is now 
pursued by cadets is very dissimilar from that which is followed by those intended 
for the civil service. I am quite aware that there have been numerous instances in 
which individuals in the military service have been selected to fill high and important 
civil situations in India, more especially in the early part of the Company’s govern- 
ment, when newly acquired possessions were comparatively in an unsettled state. 
They are now also chosen ; but the opinion of Marquis Wellesley, who when 
Governor-general had selected military men, was averse to the employment of 
them in civil situations as a principle. Ilis Lordship recorded a Minute, in July 
1799, wherein he stated, “ Although I acknowledge with great satisfaction the 
eminent services of Lieutenant-colonel Readc and other military officers in the 
administration of the revenue, my opinion is decidedly averse to the systematic 
employment of military collectors and assistants, and I accordingly recommend 
that all appointments of this nature made by the cornmander'in-chief, under the 
immediate exigency of the case, be revoked. In the room of military assistants, 
I propose that gentlemen from the civil service be invariably chosen for those 
situations.” In this the Court of Directors fully concurjred. There is another 
objection that occurs to me, which I may take the liberty of stating. If the princi- 
ple were to prevail of selecting from the military for the civil stations, the govern- 
ment would necessarily make choice of the best military servants, and thus would 
leave the Indian arniy comparatively divested of the aid of those superior officers, 
whose connection and continuance with their corps and in command are so essen- 
tial to the maintenance of that good understanding so important between the 
European officers and the native troops. 

1528. You consider then, that under the plan suggested, the army would be left 
without the higher talents which are now intermixed with it ; those higher talents 
being taken prominently into the civil service as the higher in point of emolument 
and general consideration ? — My answer of course has reference to the supposition 
that all are to be chosen from the military service, and if so, that is decidedly my 
opinion. 

1529. If the commands of corps were made equal to those higher civil situa- 
tions, do not you think that the military men would be as disposed, or probably 
more disposed, to retain their command of corps than to go to civil situations ?— If 
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it is simply taken in a pecuniary point of view, then as a pecuniary inducement 
I presume^ they would ; but I think it would be a very material increase of expense ; 
and it is to be also coupled with the recollection that they are to remain in this 
country till the age of 22, in order that they may have the benefit of the education 
winch it b proposed to give servants for civil duties. It would likewise te a depar- 
ture from the sound principle which has always prevailed of having distinct ser- 
vices, and would be vesting the power of government wholly in military men, which 
I think is a principle that would scarcely be admitted. 

1530. Do you think the system established at Haileybury is the best upon the 
whole that can be devised with a view of forming the young men for useful civil 
service in India?— I know that strong testimonies have- been borne to the conduct, 
character and acquirements of those who have been educated at Haileybury. That 
establishment was not formed without a full persuasion that it would give to the 
Indian service a set of young men well qualified in every point of view to perform 
the important duties which devolve upon them. When in 1 824 a motion was made 
in the Court of Proprietors for the abolition of the College, Mr. Robert Grant 
observed : “ I find, generally speaking, that the most imt)ortant posts seem to have 
been filled in India by those who have teen the most distinguished for proficiency 
at Haileybury.” He added : “ Of five or six civil secretaries at Calcutta, three, 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Prinsep and Stirling, were distinguished prize-men for profi- 
ciency at Haileybury. Of four secretaries at Madras, and four at Bombay, two at 
each place, Messrs. Clive and Maepherson Macleod at the former, and Messrs. 
Norris and Simpson at the latter, were of the same class ; and a third, Mr. Parish, 
had just been promoted from the same situation at Bombay.” With reference to 
its being considered the best means of educating young men for India, I by no 
means take upon myself to give any such opinion, for I believe it would be equally 
possible to get men as well qualilied elsewhere ; always provided a proper and 
sufficient test is established by which the qualifications of the individuals are to be 
decided ; for I consider the service in India deserves to have the very best educated 
men it can obtain. 

1531. It has been suggested, that in consequence of the nature of the appoint- 
ment of the young men at Haileybury, they are apt to presume too much upon 
their interest, and consider themselves too free from restraint. PVom your official 
connection with the East India Company, have you any reason to conceive that 
tliis has practically operated to the disadvantage of the College and of the service, 
or can you state to the Committee any grounds upon which you doubt the accuracy 
of such suggestion ? — I can scarcely believe it probable that any young man would 
rest upon the interest he might have with an individual Director to secure him 
from the results of misconduct, even at the College, and certainly not in India. 
With regard to the College, the Court of Directors divested themselves of the power 
of interfering in any w'ay with the proceedings of the College Council, either as to 
punishment, rustication or removal of students from thence. With respect to ser- 
vants who may have reached India, I should conceive that any interference on the 
part of the Court of Directors, or any individual Director, in the event of miscon- 
duct, would be out of the question ; and he could have no ground to rely upon any 
interest he had here, so far as the Court of Directors were concerned, because every 
event that takes place in India having reference to the conduct of a civil servant 
there comes under the cognizance of the Board of Commissioners ; and this fact 
presents one of the many points wherein the check of the Board forms so essential 
a part in the present system. 

1532. The Committee have a return from the India House of the total expenses 
attending the establishment of the East India College at Haileybury from its com- 
mencement ,' are you aware what is the cost of each individual writer who is there 
educated ? — The total expense, by a Return which has been presented to this Com- 
mittee, attending the establishment at Haileybury, inclusive of the building account, 
from 1805-6 to 1830-1, in 25 years, amounts to 363,439 4 17s. 4rf. Exclusive 
of the building, it has been 267,080/. 14 s, 1 otf. The number of persons appointed 
writers has been 940, and the cost, including the building account under the first 
sum of 363,439/., has been 386/. 12^. to each person appointed. Exclusive 
of the building account, the expense of the education of each writer has been 
384/. 2s. 6irf. 

1 533 * ^What period of education does that give to each writer? It would be 
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1 534. By the last Act renewing the exclusive power of the Company, the C6m» 
Peter Aider, E»q. p^jy were bound to expend a lac of rupees out of the surplus territorial revenue, for • 

39 March 1833. the purpose of educating the natives of India ; when under that Act did the Com- 
pany begin to expend any portion of the money upon that object, and W'hat sum* 
upon the aggregate has the Company so expended ? — I believe a Return is before 
this Committee of the sum, which amounts to an aggregate of about 360,000/* 
they began to expend it in the first year, and continued it each year successively, 
more or less, up to the present time, making an aggregate of 360,000^ 

1535. And being on an average how much? — Nineteen or twenty thousand 
a year. 

1536. Is nut that 20,000/. more than a lac and a half? — Decidedly. I find in 
17 years it is 358,351 /. 

1537. In the first year after the Act of Parliament, that is to say, in the year 
1814, it would appear from the Return that the sum of 12,585/- was expended oa 
the object ; it appears that four years subsequent not above half that sum was so 
expended ; can you account for that diminution ? — I cannot account for it. 

1538. Does it not appear by the same Return that for the last six years the sum^ 
expended has been never less than twice as much as by law the East India Com- 
pany were required to apply to this purpose, and in one year more than five times 
as much ? — It does. 

1539. R has been suggested, with a view to a unity of action in the administra- 
tion of the British power in the East, that one Supreme Governor should be 
appointed, the governors in council of the subordinate presidencies being reduced 
to lieutenant-governors with councils ; can you state to the Committee, from your 
experience of the Indian administration, what results would follow such alteration? 
— I am not prepared to state w hat results would follow such alteration ; but it would 
be a very great change from the existing system of the three governments, and 
would vest in one individual a power so great, and the government of dominions so 
extensive, that I think one Supreme Governor would hardly be able to perform the 
functions of it satisfactorily, either to himself or to the authorities to whom be 
would be responsible. You may now and then have a Governor-general who, 
from previous acquaintance with India, or from his habits of life and peculiar qua-' 
lifications, may be fitted to embrace a larger rule than another ; but looking at what 
has taken place, especially during the Ava war, when Sir Thomas Munro was 
requested to remain at Madras during those 0})erations, and also of the proceedings 
against Bhurtpore, and referring also to other political occurrences in India, and 
to the situation in which the government of Bombay was placed at the commence- 
ment of the last Mahratta war, 1 think that it is most essential fur the welfare and 
interest of India to retain the governments as they are at present constituted. I can 
however readily imagine that it might be expedient to give to the Governor- 
general greater latitude for the exercise of the powers of government than he at 
present possesses ; and I can conceive no objection to his being empowered to act. 
in any part of India, that is, in Bengal, Madras or Bombay ; and that when he 
may be at either of the other presidencies he should take the chair in council, having, 
as he would then possess, the aid and advice of tho.se who would necessarily l^ 
conversant with the aftairs of the presidency, and whose opinions the Governor- 
general might or might not follow, as he should judge best for the interests of India;, 
exercising also the power, when at those presidencies, of acting contrary to the opi- 
nion of the whole council, if he should see fit, recording, as he is now called upon 
to do, his reasons for the course of policy that he might adopt ; which reasonsi 
would necessarily be sent home, and be judged of by the authorities in England. 

1540. The suggestion refejTed to in the last question was accompanied with, 
another suggestion for detaching the local administration of the government of 
Calcutta from the office of Governor General, with a view to leave the Governor- 
general at liberty to transfer himself and his government and his court to such 
parts of India as he from time to time might think expedient; and it further con- 
templated the appointment of an efficient legislative council in India. Supposing^ 
the Governor-general relieved in those two points, should you then remain • of 
opinion that the general administration of the three presidencies, administered by 
lieutenant-governors appointed under him, would be more than could be expected, 
from a man qualified to fill that situation ? — I think so far as regards the mere act 
of government, it would be expecting more from any individual than he could fairly 
be expected to perform. I would imagine a change in the Indian government, 
which takes place within five or six years generally, and a Governor- general arriving. 

in 
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'in India comparatively ignorant, and almost certainly practically ignorant, at least 
of the system, and of course of the proceedings of the governments there ; he might 
then under the proposed abolition of the subordinate governments, proceed at once 
from* Bengal to Madras or to Bombay, and follow a course of policy with regard 
to any native states under those presidencies, diametrically opposed to what was 
in operation, and not having the advice, counsel and aid of a governor and council, 
who, under tlie present system, would necessarily be conversant with the affairs of 
their respective presidencies, and the relation in which such presidency stood to the 
'native states, pursue a course of policy very injurious to the character and interests 
of the British Government in India. 

With regard to a legislative council relieving the Governor-general from much 
labour, I have already taken the liberty of pointing out to the Committee the num- 
'ber of Regulations passed since 1793, and I have ventured to state that I do not 
consider the mere extent of labour as a reason for such a provision. 1 was pro- 
ceeding at tlie close of iny last examination to express my opinion on the general 
■question of a legislative council, upon which I was questioned, and stated that 
I ventured to entertain a different opinion from those which had been advanced, 
when the Committee adjourned to attend the House. It appears to me that the 
•differences which have arisen between the Government of Bombay and the Supreme 
Court, in connection with other points that have been brought forward as to the 
■nomination of a receiver by the Supreme Court at Calcutta to an estate in the 
Mofussil, and the powers such receiver was to exercise ; also as to the powers of 
the Sudder Dewanny to commit for contempt within the jurisdiction or limits of 
the Supreme Court ; and as to four natives who had been guilty of some criminal 
offences, and of which the Provincial Court disclaimed cognizance, have led more 
immediately to the formal proposition for the establishment of a legislative 
council. 

In addition, however, to the points already noticed, there are others of equal, if 
not far greater, moment, which it appears to me no legislative council that could 
now be formed in India would he competent to settle, and which I cannot for a 
moment conceive Parliament would allow to be decided upon by any legislative 
council whatever, .such as defining the powers of the Supreme Court, especially its 
jurisdiction in criminal cases ; also the laws to which British subjects shall be 
amenable in the event of an unrestricted, or rather under an increased resort of 
British subjects and others to India ; likewi.se the laws to which East Indians shall 
henceforth be subjected. They are viewed as natives of India ; but in religion, 
language, education and habits, they assimilate with British subjects. 

There is the important question also as to trial by jury in the Mofussil, 

These are all points of inlinite moment to the character of our government and 
to the interests of the parties concerned, and can, I conceive, be only settled by the 
British Parliament, with the aid of those gentlemen who are now in this country, 
and w'ho have had local experience, and tilled high stations under the Crown and 
the Company in India, as well as with that of other profe.ssional men who have from 
their engagements been led to consider Indian jurisprudence. If this is done with 
that caution and deliberation which the subject calls for, many of the diiliculties 
•and embarrassments which have given rise to the proposition for a legislative 
council will be removed. 

The points then to be left either for the government as now constituted, or for a 
■legislative council, would be, the framing Rules, Ordinances and Regulations for the 
good government of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and on other 
matters connected with the well-being of the several interests within the limits of 
the Supreme Court. These are now' not valid until registered by the Supreme 
Court ; they are then sent home and publicly exhibited at the India House, and 
,may be appealed against within 60 days of such exhibition, and His Majesty may 
disallow such Regulations within two years from their passing, should he* see fit so 
to do. 

The number of these since 1 793 have scarcely amounted to 1 50 for Bengal. 

The next point is the Regulations for the good government of the interior ; these 
•are passed by the Governor-general in Council, under the 21 Geo. 3, and subse- 
quent Acts. I may perhaps refer to a remark of the Marquis Wellesley, when 
stating the grounds upon which he proposed the establishment of the Calcutta Col- 
lege. His Lordship remarked : 

“ The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judicial transactions are 
^conducted in the native languages. The law which the Company’s judges are 
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.. bound to administer is not the Im of but that law to whiqh the nativoiei 

eter A r, *«q. accustomed under their former sovereigns, tempered and mitigated 

*9 March 1838. by the voluminous Regulations of tlie Governor«geaeral or Governors in Council, 
as well as by the general spirit of the British Constitution. In addition to the ordir 
nary judicial and executive functions of the judges, magistrates and ctdlectors, the. 
judges, magistrates and collectors occasionally act in the capacity of governors df 
their respective districts, employing the military, and exercising other extensive 
powers ; they are likewise required from time to time to propose to the govern- 
ment such amendments of the existing laws, or such new laws as may appear td 
them to be necessary to the welfare and good government of their respective dis- 
tricts. In this view tlie servants employed in the departments of judicature and 
revenue constitute a species of subordinate legislative council to the goveromeni^ 
and also a channel by which the government ought to be enabled at all times to 
ascertain the wants and wishes of the people.” 

Thus in a measure corroborating what had been stated in opposition to the 
formation in India of a legislative assembly, immediately preceding the Act of 
1781 (for the idea is not a new one), viz. that Parliament was not called on to 
enact new laws for a new colony, but only to grant more extensive Regulations for ft 
people who had long a constitution of their own. The only point is consideration^ 
before the Regulations are passed. 

The question then appears to be, how can the best consideration be ensured upon 
every proposition for the enactment of a new Regulation. 

The Governor-general does not think that at the present moment India presents 
the means for forming a legislative council, and proposes that the Supreme Govern- 
ment and the Supreme Court shall be tlic materials. 

A gentleman, to whose opinions on India matters much weight is attached, thinks 
such a council ought to be composed of a large number, comprising not only the 
Supreme Government and the Supreme Court, but some civil servants and some 
natives, and also the lieutenant-governor (supposing the change made) of Madras 
and Bombay, and that the council should meet on all propositions for a new Regu- 
lation, and discuss the same fully and deliberately ; and in the event of all the 
members not being able to meet, that they should interchange their ideas in writing. 
It is difficult to imagine that such a proposal could have been seriously intended, 
more especially as promptitude is one of the arguments urged for the establishment 
of a legislative council ; whereas a proposed law might originate in Calcutta, and 
have to travel from thence to Simlah, and then to Madras and Bombay, and find 
its way back to Calcutta before it passed into a law. Moreover, the benefit of oral 
discussion would be lost in such a scheme ; and after all, the Governor-general 
would not, as it appears to me, be relieved from the duty of considering the pro- 
priety of the proposed law, for he is to have the veto, and surely he could not be 
expected to give it until he had fully considered the subject. 

The time will no doubt arrive when India will be in a situation to legislate for 
herself ; but till that period arrives, it is, I conceive, our duty to legislate for her, 
and in so doing to be guided by those princi})les which are recorded at the com- 
mencement of the Regulations formed into a code in 1793. 

By defining the powers of the Supreme Court, which I presume to think ought 
to be maintained under whatever changes may be made, in consideration of 
number of British subjects under the denomination of East Indians, now little 
short of 30,000, and which must increase ; added to whom will be the British 
subjects who may proceed under a less restricted intercourse with India: by 
ordaining, that all Rules, Ordinances and Regulations shall be submitted for the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, who, if no legal objection exists, after a certain 
period shall be bound to register them, sending home, if they shall see fit, any 
objections to be considered by the King in Council, communication thereof being 
made to the Supreme Government : by forming a subsidiary judicial Board, to consist 
of a member of the Supreme Council, a judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and 
the advocate-general, or any other functionary at tlie presidency, such as the terri- 
torial and revenue secretary, whose duty it should be to consider any proposed 
J^gulation, and transmit the same, with their sentiments, to the Governor-general in 
Council, where such proposed Regulation should lie a week for consideration ; the 
evils now complained of, particularly that of a want of sufficient deliberation before 
the adoption of a Regulation, would be remedied, and the important power dS 
legislating for India, in the enlarged acceptation of the term, would still be pre- 
served to the British Parliament, and a further infringement of the principle of 
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tiie legislative aad exeeutiW powers of the state being separate and distinct, woald 
be avoided. 

1541. Do yoQ deem it advantageous to the interest of the admioistration of the 
government m India, that Ibe governors of the subordinate presidencies should be 
^re or less independent of the authority of the Oovernor-general ? — 1 do not 
t hink that there would be any detiiment whatever to the efficiency of the subordi- 
nate governments, if, in point of increase of charges, or any arrangements which 
might entail great additional expense on tlie revenues of In^a, they were subject 
to the control and even sanction of the Suprone Government, before any such 
increase of charge was carried into effect. Another point presents itself to way 
mind, in the supposition that the two subordinate governments are to be abolished, 
and one individual at each of those presidencies to be substituted under the title of 
lieutenant-governor, viz. that the army would necessarily be one army, instead of 
three separate armies as at present. Such a measure, from the character and 
composition of those armies, the different manner in which they are paid, the 
extensive duties which would necessarily devolve on one Commander-in-chief, on 
whom all the judicial matters relative to the interior arrangements of an army, con- 
sisting in the gross, I believe, of little short of 240,000 men, would present another 
very material objection to the abolition of the subordinate governments. 

1542. But although the armies should be combined under one commandor, 
does it follow that they might not continue separate and distinct armies as 
at present, in all respects of organization ? — I am not aware that there would be 
insuperable difficulties arising out of that point; but that is a military question ; at 
present the Cominander-in-chief at each presidency has a voice in Council. 

1543* As the law now stands, can the Governor-general, in point of fact, pro- 
ceed on any great question of peace or war to any one of the subordinate presiden- 
cies, as to any one of the stations in his own immediate presidency ; and can be, or 
can he not, there, on his own responsibility, in such critical affairs, direct every 
measure of the British power in India, recording the reasons why, on such emei^ 
gency, he shall so supersede the local authorities ? — In a state of war, I apprehend 
that the Governor-general could do so, and he has done so ; but considerable 
doubts have been entertained in this country as to the exact powers which the 
Governor-general possesses, and that is one of the points which it would be most 
important clearly to define and lay down in any future legislation with regard to 
India. 

1544. In point of fact, did not Lord Minto exercise that power in the year 1812, 
when he proceeded to Madras to take charge of the government there ? — Unques- 
tionably. My answer, with reference to the necessity of sotne special legislative 
enactment, grows out of the fact, that when the Governor-general, for the advan- 
tage of India, was desirous of carrying on the measures of his government at a dis- 
tance from Galcutta, legal objections were stated to exist to such a course of pro- 
oeeding, in the despatch of July 1829 already referred to. 

'* 545 ’ It has been stated, that to transfer the appointments of writers and cadets 
to public bodies, to the Universities for instance, would prevent the evil conse- 
tjuences apprehended from transferring such appointments to the Crown. Can 
you state to the Committee any opinion upon that subject which you have formed ? 
— 'So far ^ relates to the appointments of writers and cadets, I believe I have 
answered in my former evidence. 

154^* Applying the question to the uncontrolled exercise of Indian patronage >'by 
the Governor-general, what is your opinion with respect to the iniluence which 
the Crown would thereby exercise, if the (latronage were placed in the Governor- 
general ? — ^If I understand the question correctly, it is as to what power may be 
exercised with regard to the Indian patronage, supposing the original nomination 
erf writers and cadets to be transferred to some public institutions or to the Univer- 
sities. It occurs to me that the whole patronage of India, supposing the present 
checks to be done away, and the government of India, so far as this country is 
concerned, placed in the hands of a Secretary of State or of a minister of ^tbe 
Crown, be he whom he may, would necessarily be in the hands of the Governor- 
gene^, not controlled in the way which it is at the present moment. Now, eveiy 
appointment is record^; evCTy reason for a departure from the precise rules laid 
down fornominations in India is likewise placed upon the proceedings of govern- 
ment and sent home, and is thus vigilantly scrutinized both by the Court of Direc- 
tors and by the Board of Commissioners. If no such check existed upon the 
eacercise W the Govemor-general of the extensive, patronage which necessarily 
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devolves upon him in India, I conceive he might use it in any way he pleased, and 

Prter Auier, Eaq. jjjgj. patronage would be Open to great abuses. 

119 March 1S32 , j 547. Xhe supposition implied in the question proposed to you was, that the 
original nomination of the young men sent out to India should be vested in the 
Universities or other public bodies, and should be the result of public competition.; 
do you mean, that in such case you would say, that it would be transferring the 
whole of the patronage into the hands either of the Crown or of a Governor- 
general appointed by the Crown ? — I could never intend to imply any such thing... 

1 548. On the contrary, would not such a system render the original appolnb- 
ments independent both of the Crown and of the governing pow’ers in India.?— 
The original disposition of the patronage of writers and cadets would then neces- 
sarily be vested in some otlier body than the present, and would be bestowed, if 
1 understand right, upon the Universities or public schools, to be contended for 
by public competition. I am not aware at the present moment that any power of 
patronage under those circumstances could be very largely exercised by the party 
deciding, with regard to the original appointment ; but I do not consider the home 
patronage to be the only patronage which could be improperly used by individuals 
on a change in the government of India from the present system. It occurs to me, 
that the Indian patronage, as 1 have before stated, would devolve upon the Governors 

. of India without the existing checks, and that unless similar checks were formed, 

those Governors might use such patronage under the recommendation or induence 
of the minister from whom they derived their appointments to India, and thus be 
made the means of that abuse which the present system was devised to prevent. 

1 549. But it is supposed in the question, that they would receive their appoint- 
ments not through any individual agency, but as the result of public competition? — 
So far as the writers and cadets were concerned in the original nomination, 1 have 
no reference to the abuse of patronage here, but it is to the exercise of the powers 
which would necessarily devolve upon the Governors in India, who would not be 
under the check which at present exists with respect to the distribution of that 
patronage, that my previous answer applies. 

1.5.50* You have stated that you conceive that at present the patronage exercised 
in India is controlled, inasmuch as it is recorded and sent home, and vigilantly 
scrutinized by the authorities here ; will you state to the Committee in what way it 
can be possible, that either the Court of Directors or the Board of Commissioners 
in this country can at present vigilantly scrutinize and control the preferments in 
India of individuals of whom they can know nothing? — The records, as now sent 
home from India, contain the most minute description of the services, the character 
and conduct of every individual in the civil establishment. Perhaps I may exemplify 
it by stating, that when members of council for India are appointed by the Court 
of Directors, a list of civil servants within a given period of the standing of those 
servants, from whence it is proposed to select members of council, is laid before 
the Court of Directors, which list contains a complete statement of the whole 
course of a servant’s progress, from his arrival in India as a writer to the. date at 
which it is proposed to appoint him to a seat in council. So it is with regard to 
every other civil servant in the establishment ; and if it would not be troubling the 
Committee too much, I will take the liberty of reading a letter, which has parti- 
cular reference to the course now observed with regard to the patronage in India, 
and the scrutiny which is exercised by the authorities here, or rather the knowledge 
which they possess of the course pursued by the governaient abroad. It is an 
extract of a letter from the Chairman and Deputy of tlie Court of Directors to 
Lord Elienborough, dated in November 18:29 : The Legislature has placed the 
local governments in subordination to the government at home, and it has exacted 
from them obedience to the orders issueii by the constituted authorities in this 
country. The Legislature has provided, that all the Company’s servants in 
India, civil and military, under the rank of Governor-general and Governor, 
shall, in the first instance, receive their appointments from the Court of Directors; 
that the members of council shall, excepting in particular cases, be nominated 
by the Court, and that the Governor-general and Governors shall likewise be 
appointed by the Court, with the approbation of the King. The Legislature 
has empowered the Court of Directors to recall the Governor-general and 
other Governors, and to remove from office, or dismiss from their service, any 
of their servants, civil or military ; and as a security against excessive lenity or 
undue indulgence on the part of the Court, it has conferred upon the Crown, the 
power, under His Majesty’s sign manual, countersigned by tlie President of the 
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Board of C^Hntnwsioaers, of vacating appointments and commissions, and of 
recalling any of the Company’s servants, civil or military, from the Governor- 
eeneral downward. By these provisions, the fortune of evei^ servant of the Com- 
pany in India is made dependent on the home authorities ; and as long as the 
powers with which the latter are thus entrusted continue to be properly ami season- 
ably exercised, there appears to us to be little ground for apprehension that the 
Indian functionaries will forget that they are accountable agents, and still less that 
this forgetfulness will be generated by so inadequate a cause as an occasional delay 
here, not in issuing necessary instructions, nor in replying to special references, 
but in reviewing their past proceedings. 

“ The Legislature having thus provided sufficient securities against the independence 
and irresponsibility of the governments in India, has, with a just appreciation of 
the distance and all the extraordinary circumstances attending the connexion between 
the two countries, not only left to the governments there the distribution and dis- 
posal of all the Company’s establishments, civil and military, and the power of 
suspending from the service such individuals as may be guilty of misconduct, but 
has delegated to them powers of legislation, and to the Governor-general, indi- 
vidually and temporarily, some of the most important rights of sovereignty, such 
as declaring war, making peace and concluding treaties with foreign states ; and 
whilst is has enacted, that the wilful disobeying, or the wilfully omitting, forbearing 
or neglecting to execute the orders of the Court of Directors by the local function- 
aries, shall be deemed a misdemeanor at law, and made it punishable as such, the 
enactment is qualified with the exception of cases of necessity, the burthen of the 
proof of which necessity lies on the party so disobeying, &c. 

“ Nor do the powers thus conferred (large as they are) exceed the exigencies of 
the case. It would be superfluous in addressing your Lordship to enlarge on the 
magnitude of the trust reposed in the local governments, and the difficulties with 
which it is encompassed, difficulties so many and so great, as to be almost insuperable, 
if experience had not shown that to a great extent at least they may be surmounted. 
The imposition of the various checks with which the system abounds presupposes 
the grant of a liberal confidence in those to whom jiower is delegated. The indi- 
viduals selected for members of the different councils of government are usually men 
of mature experience, who have distinguished themselves in the several gradations 
of the service. At the head of the two subordinate governments are generally 
placed persons who have recommended themselves to the home authorities by their 
eminent attainments, extensive local knowledge, tried habits of business, and useful 
services in India, or persons sent from this country, who, without exactly the same 
recommendations, arc on other grounds supposed to possess equal qualifications. 
The office of Governor-general has usually been filled by noblemen of elevated 
rank and character, w ho in some instances have held high offices of state in England, 
and who in going to India with the qualities of British statesmen, have there the 
means of acquiring a personal knowledge of the country and the people whom they 
are sent to govern ; and the allowances of the Governor-general, other governors 
and members, as well of the supreme as of the subordinate governments, are fixed 
on a most liberal scale, suitable not to the character of mere executive agents, but 
to the greatness of discretionary trusts and the w'eight of their responsibility. 

“ It is by no means our intention, in submitting the foregoing considerations, to 
apologize for any want of promptitude or regularity on the part of the local govern- 
ments in reporting their proceedings to the Court, or to absolve the Court from the 
obligation of carefully revising those proceedings, and communicating their senti- 
ments thereupon within a reasonable time, and above all, of enforcing strict obe- 
dience to their orders where no sufficient reason is given for suspending or modifying 
them : all that we mean to infer is, that when the relative characters, positions and 
powers of the constituted authorities at home and abroad are duly considei'ed, a 
minute interference in the details of Indian administration was not contemplated by 
the Legislature, and that as long as a general supervision is watchfully exercised, and 
no proceedings of importance are kept back from observation, overlooked or 
neglected, its intentions are not necessarily defeated by an arrear of correspondence 
on matters of minor moment. 

** It is doubtless indispensable that the home authorities shall exercise the utmost 
caution and circumspection in the selection of their Indian governors, and in the 
choice of fit persons for the councils of government } that they shall constantly and 
vigilantly inspect the proceedings of those governments, as they may affect the 
interests of the State as well as the characters and prospects of individuals ; that 
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commendation and censure be impartially distributed, and that in cases of mani^Mt 
incompetence or gross misconduct, the extreme measure of removal from odice be 
resorted to. It is incumbent on them to take care that,, in our political relations- 
vtith foreign powers, justice and moderation are uniformly dboerved, that the dis>' 
oipline and general efficiency of the army are maintained^ and that in the business of 
internal administration, the welfare of the native population is sedulously consulted. 
It is obligatory on them narrowly to scrutinize and control the public expenditure, 
to keep a watchful eye over all their servants, to see that distinguished merit is ade^ 
quateiy encouraged and rewarded, that the undeserving are not promoted by ffivour, 
and that eviUdoers are not improperly shielded from the punishment due to delin- 
quency. It is also within their province to convey to the local governments such 
instructions as may from time to time be deemed expedient with a view to these 
or other subjects, and to enforce obedience to their orders when transgressed or 
imperfectly executed without valid reasons.” 

1551. Your answer went in the first instance to show the existence of a control 
and vigilant scrutiny exercised by the home authorities over the patronage of the 
Governor-general in India, and which control you consider would cease to exist in 
the event of the substitution of some other public oi^n for the Court of Directors 
at home ; and you iiave instanced this by the care that is taken to ascertain the 
character and qualifications of individuals selected to be members of council in 
India ; are not the members of council nominated at present by the Court of 
Directors, and not by the Governor-general ? — What 1 wished to exemplify to the 
Committee was, the minute knowledge that the Court of Directors possess of all 
nominations made in India, of the progress of their servants, and of their appoint- 
ment from one station to another, and of the duties they perform. At the pre- 
sent moment there is, I conceive, a check both on the part of the Board of Control 
and on the part of the Court of Directors in the exercise by the Governor-general 
of his patronage, which patronage is made by selecting civil servants according to 
their seniority, as prescribed by the Act of Parliament, unless there is any reason 
for a different course of proceeding ; and whilst it is true that the Governor-general 
selects from the military service military men for civil stations, it is a practice 
objected to, and for which he is obliged to assign reasons. Unless some strict pro- 
vision or check shall exist in future as now does exist, the Governor-general will 
of course be at liberty to exercise his patronage as he might see fit, without any 
control. 

1 552. In point of fact, is it your belief that any real control is exercised over the 
appointments in India of the commissioners, judges of circuit, members of the 
courts of revenue, and of other Boards ; in short, of the detail of the patronage in 
that country ? — I conceive that the patronage in that country is carried on as pre- 
scribed, in the manner I have already stated, by the Regulations, and if there was not 
the check that now exists, which 1 conceive the Governor-general is perfectly 
aware of, he might exercise it to a large and imperious extent. 

1553. Are the Committee to understand that the only substantial check at pre- 
sent in operation is the check of the regulation of seniority ? — That is one of the 
checks. 

1554. M^hy are you to assume that that check would not be equally available 
under the one system as under the other 1 — 1 consider the great advantage of the 
present system is publicity, and the impossibility of abuse by the existence of the 
two co-ordinate authorities, each watching the other. I think it forms a check, 
and prevents the continued abuse in any way of the patronage in India. 

Has the vigilant scrutiny of which you have spoken, practically led to any 
interference with the patronage exercised in India on the part of the Court of 
Directors ? — If the question be whether the Court of Directors have themselves 
interfered with the patronage, I believe that they may in the course of the last 
17 years, from 1814 to the present time, have recommended one or two distin- 
guished servants, who have been in this country, to the particular notice of the 
governments abroad on their return to India ; but such recommendation has neces- 
sarily been subjected to confirmation by the Board of Commissioners ; and when 
the C’ourt of Directors have wished to recommend a servant to the particular notice 
of the governments abroad, and the Board have not seeti sufficient reason for that 
recommendation, they have annulled it. If the question have reference to any 
interference by the Court on account of an appointment improperly made in India, 
instances, but very rare ones, could be found, and that fact establishes the efficiency 
of the check. 

® 1556^ Can 
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*556* inform the Committee from your experience of Indian adininkh 

tration, what have been the opinions of Governors-geoeraJ as to the character of 
the civil servants of the East India Company? — I am not aware that the opbions 
of the Governors-general have been other than favourable to the Indian service, 
ood to the qual^kuitions of the servants of the Company in India; but I have no 
immediate testimony to produce of any particular Governor-general. There is 
a letter on record from the late Mr. Canning, who will be admitted to have been 
a most competent judge, to the Chairs, of the 2 tst of September ) 8 i 8 , in which he 
bears the strongest testimony to tte character of the servants generally. It had 
reference to the selection of a Governor for Bombay. Mr. Canning wrote : 

“ But the extraordinary zeal and ability which have been displayed by so many 
of the Company’s servants, civil and military, in the course of the late brilliant and 
complicated war, and the peculiar situation in which the results of that war have 
placed the affairs of your presidency at Bombay, appeared to roe to constitute a 
case in which a deviation from the general practice in favour of your own service 
ought be at once becoming and expedient. 

“ It further appeared to me that the compliment to your servants would be the 
more distinguished if suggested by a previous declaration of the readiness of the 
King’s Government to concur in such a choice, should tlie Court of Directors think 
proper to propose it. 

To have coupled such a declaration with the name of any one individual, 
would have been to expose the motives of it to a misconstruction. To have named 
none would have been to retain altogether undiminished the power of objecting to 
any individual nomination. 

“ The gentlemen whose names I have mentioned have been selected by me as 
conspicuous examples of desert in the various departments of your service, and on 
that scene of action which has been most immediately under our observation. 
I mean no disparagement to others, whose eminent qualities may stand fairly in 
competition with theirs ; and 1 may add, that there is but one of the three with 
whom I have the honour of a personal acquaintance. 

“ On whomever your preference shall fall, it will always be a great satisfaction 
to me to have had this opportunity of recording not only my admiration of the 
talents and conduct of those gentlemen whose names 1 have specified, but tbe high 
and just estimation in which 1 hold the general merit and character of your servants.” 

1557. It has been stated as one of the causes why Europeans have borne an 
inferior reputation in India, that tlie indigo factories managed by them have been 
necessarily left to an inferior class of persons, persons not qualified for so great 
a trust, the persons who own or support such factories not having been allowed to 
send home for any persons whom they tliought likely to be good managers ; can 
you state to tbe Committee any and what obstacles now existing, which pre- 
vent tbe owners and supporters of indigo factories from sending home for any per- 
sons whatever r — I am not aware of any restriction upon individuals who possess 
indigo manufactories in India from sending home for parties in any way; and 

I believe that, witli comparatively few exceptions, all applications that have been 
made in this country by individuals to proceed to India as indigo planters, or to 
assist in indigo manufactories, have been complied with. 

1558. Has tbe Court of Directors been in the habit of granting or of refusing 
permission to persons to proceed to India, on their producing any applications from 
managers or owners of indigo factories in the East, desiring such persons to proceed 
to India in their employment ? — I believe there is a Return before this Committee 
of the number of licenses granted by the Court of Directors, and it appears by 
that Return, that of the requests of parties to join indigo planters, from the year 
1814 to the year 1831, 106 were granted by the Court of Directors. I think 

II parties were refused, of which 11, four were granted by the Board; but the 
number of indigo manufactories in India generally, comprising the whole of the 
country from Delhi to Calcutta, is about 899. The number of European pro- 
prietors is 119, and of European assistants about 354. Tbe total Europeans 
connected with those, are 473. 

1559. Does tl^ East India Company possess any official record of tbe numbers 
of indig(r plantations, the names of the parties to whom they belong, the number 
of Europeans connected with them, and if so, can you furnish to the Committee 
suda a statement endtraciog such particulars? — I hove no (kmbt such a Return can 
be furnisbed. 

1560. Are you aware what is the total amount of the annual expense of the 
entire East India House establishment?— I think I stated in my first evidence the 
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gross amount, comprising almost every branch of the establishment; I do not 
immediately recollect the exact amount. 

1561. What proportion of that expenditure should you say was incurred by the 
Company in their commercial capacity? — I think I stated, that about 72,000/. trf 
the 350,000/. or $60,000 1. was political, but I am not quite certain as to the exact 
sum. 

1562. Of the mass of public business now transacted at the East India House, 
u’bat proportion should you say might be attributed to the mercantile transactions 
of government ? — I should say, a very considerable part, if, when in speaking of 
the East India House, the whole of the warehouse establishment (which of course 
is a very considerable part,) is to be taken in. 

Alexander Duncan Campbell, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

1563. WILL you state to the Committee what appear to you to be the defects in 
the existing system for the education of the civil servants of the Indian govern- 
ment in England ? — The chief defects in the education of the civil service in this 

A. D.CampbtU, country appear to me to be, that they leave England too young, before their educa- • 
tion is completed, and that, by the arrangements made at home, the whole of the 
civil service for India are insulated, like an Indian caste, from the rest of their fellow- 
countrymen, thereby depriving them of all opportunity for forming connexions with 
young men of their own age, likely to be employed in public situations in the 
mother country. It also appears to me that, from their abilities being tried together 
at the same establishment at a very early age, their relative capacity for public em- 
ployment is too soon settled ; and that, in consequence, on their arrival in India, 
there is less emulation between them, than would exist if they arrived in that country 
without their abilities being known to each other. But the” most lamentable defect 
in the education of the civil service in this country, is the want of instruction, not 
only in the principles of general law best calculated to assist our Judicial tribunals, 
but in the peculiar tenures of land in India, ignorance of which leads subsequently 
to the greatest errors, both in our revenue settlements, and in our judicial decrees. 

I therefore conceive, that young men should proceed to India at a more advanced 
age than at present ; that their education in this country should be similar to that 
for the highest situations in England, and should further embrace instruction, in the 
Indian tenures and Indian codes, as well as in the general principles of the civil or 
Roman law. A knowledge of the native languages can easily be acquired in India. 
Perhaps, as remotely connected with this subject, I may mention one or two circum- 
stances which appear to me to depress the civil service generally in India: I allude par- 
ticularly to their classification as “senior” and “Junior merchants,” “factors,” and 
“ writers,” obsolete denominations, recommended for abolition by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley ; also to their relative rank with their brethren in the army, and to their being 
excluded altogether, even such as have risen to the most eminent situations, from 
those honorary distinctions which have been extended to their fellow-servants in the 
Military department. Formerly, the highest grade in the Indian army was that of 
colonel ; and the present relative rank of the civil service with the army was settled 
at that period. The higher grades in the army have since been opened to the mili- 
tary, without any corresponding alteration in the rank of the civil service; and 
whilst the civil service rise, after 12 years, to a rank corresponding with that of 
lieutenant-colonel, all further advancement ceases. Such advancement may possibly 
commence too soon, but it should not stop altogether, especially at that period when 
the members of the civil service rise to the highest employments in the state. I 
allude to these points, as depressing that esprit de corps which it is desirable to 
cherish in all branches of the service. The want of union, also, in the civil service 
at the three presidencies, appears to me a further defect, as confining the selection 
for employment by the Governor- general chiefly to onC presidency, and as de- 
priving each presidency of those advantages which a reciprocal communication of 
improvements, by an interchange of public officers from the one to the other, 
would obviously confer upon the whole. I would also add, that if the natives are 
to be more extensively employed in details, it is of the greater importance that the 
Europeans to be employed in superintendence and control should be the cream of 
British talent, selected by competition, not average talent only, as under the present 
system. 

1564. Are there any defects in the existing system at Madras more particularly 
to which you would direct the attention of the Committee? — When the Committee 
of Public Instruction at Madras was joined with the College Board, at my sug- 
gestion, by Sir Thomas Munro, I delivered to him a paper, strongly recommending 
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that the junior dvil servants at Madras should be attached to the various o£Sces 
in the interior, instead of remaining at the presidency. That suggestion was not 
adopted by him ; and I consider it highly desirable that the junior civil servants 
there should be removed from the metropolis immediately on their arrival. 1 have 
the memorandum in question, which I will, with the permission of the Committee, 


deliver in. 


[The Witness delivered in the same. Vide Appendix.'] 
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1565. Do you know wbat prevented Sir Thomas Munro from acting on the sug- 
gestions contained in this paper? — I am not aware. I soon afterwards left the 
presidency : but my impression, from personal communication with Sir Thomas, 
was, that he was highly favourable to the suggestion. He acted upon that part of 
it which proposed the union of the two Boards ; and I conclude that it was only 
the multiplicity of other business which prevented his adopting the remaining part 
of the plan suggested, for he personally expressed hitnseli in favour of it to me. 
I may perhaps explain, with reference to the system pursued at Madras for the 
junior civil servants, that it is vpry different from that pursued in Bengal. T he 
allowances of the young men depend entirely upon their proficiency in the native 
languages. They are fixed, on first entering college, at about 240 /. per annum, 
and are raised, on the acquisition of a sufficient knowledge to transact business in 
one language without the aid of an interpreter, to about 33® i-y when the 
student acquires a similar knowledge of a second language, to about 460 1. per 
annum. The students have never been congregated together in one building as in 
Bengal, the college being merely a hall in which they are examined, and in which 
the natives are instructed, who are connected either with the education of the junior 
civil servants, or with the improved education of the natives generally in the 
interior. The consequence has been, that at Madras we have had very rare 
instances of extravagance : far the greater part of the service for many years 
have been entirely free from debt. On quitting the college, those few who have 
been involved in debt have left it owing sums generally less than 400/. or 500/. 
There have been one or two instances, in a long period of years, in which particu- 
lar individuals have exceeded that limit, but they have been marked by the strong dis 
pleasure of the government; and a feeling pervades the service of Madras, that such 
extravagance nearly operates to preclude promotion to any high situation in the service. 

15 ( 36 . From your experience in India, in what respect dues it appear to you that 
either the executive or legislative powers of the government in India require or arc 
susceptible of practical improvement ? — 'Fhe great evil which appears to me to per- 
vade our Government in India is one partially felt at home also, from the very nature 
of our Indian administration. I mean the evil arising from disunion of authority, and 
the operation of conflicting jirinciples in the different branches of the public service. 
The officers of the same state, necessarily divided into separate departments, instead 
of being subjected to the control or review of successive heads, placed in due subor- 
dination to each other, and therefore enforcing uniform principles, emanating from 
a common central superior, directing the whole, find themselves under distinct autho- 
rities, in a great degree independent of each other, consequently acting on separate, 
and often conflicting principles, which necessarily bring their subordinate authorities 
into perpetual collision. Each separate act of the subordinates in India is, under 
such a S3'stem,liable to draw their independent superiors into long discussions, in- 
volving the general principles, which each respectively has long adopted, without any 
common consent, for the regulation of its own department, and to which each adheres 
with the tenacity of habit. To this cause may be traced not only the well known 
differences between the local governments and the King’s courts in India; but also 
most of the voluminous discussions between the officers of the three presidencies, 
and between the officers of the same presidency in its various independent depart- 
ments, which have caused public men in India to be reproached for a vice insepa- 
rable, I fear, from the present system of the government itself. The great object^ in 
my opinion, therefore should be to give to European control the vigour and strength of 
unity in the executive government of India, commencing from the Governor-general 
downwards. It may perhaps be impossible to unite thejudicial functions with the 
other departments of the state ; otherwise, 1 conceive that the old Indian system, by 
which the whole civil authority was vested in one person, subjected of course to 
a series of controlling oflicers in the same, but not in any conflicting, distinct or 
independent dqjartment, would be far the best system in India for the executive 
government. 1 think a Governor-general, with lieutenant-governors under him at 
each of the subordinate presidencies, and rulers of provinces under them, and of 
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distncts otMler tiiem again, confining ^emselvea to the department of aupertuion 
and contNil, withoat throwing away European talent in the details of government 
whi(^ lAionM he vested entirely in the natives, would be a very superior system to 
that i»w existing in India. Of course I indode the necessary establishments of 
secretaries attached to each of the high controlling authorities at Hie different pro* 
sideocies ; and if they were permitted to act as councillors to the local^ lieutenant- 
governors, recording their sentiments for Ihe information of the authorities at home, 
where they might differ in opinion upon any subject of importance, conflicting dis- 
cussions would cease, due subordination would be enforced, and a vigour would be 
infused into our government, by consolidating power, highly bet>eficial to our interests 
in India. Besides, whole volumes of correspondence, arising from differences of 
opinion amongst the subordinate Boards and their local officers in opposite branches 
of the service, might be saved. With regard to the legislative authority in India, 
one great defect is the existence of different local codes in the provinces under 
each of the three presidencies. The enactments of the local governments are also 
scattered in so unconnected a shape as to render it difficult for any individual to 
make himself at once master of the whole referring to any single subject. I 
speak the more confidently from having been engaged in publishing in India a 
new edition of the Madras code of laws ; and 1 quite concur with those who re- 
commend the formation of a new code of laws for India in India itself. In its form- 
ation, tlie great object should be to facilitate the Legislature acquiring a correct 
knowledge of the evils under which the people really labour. At present our law 
in India, espiecially our revenue code, savours too much of the technicalities of 
English law, and is ill adapted to the feelings of the people ; our enactments are also 
in general drawn up by persons around the government who have little personal infor- 
mation respecting the real grievances of the people in the provinces. Any new system, 
tlierefore, for the formation of a legislature, sliould include as its chief object the 
selection of such individuals, not only Europeans but natives, as would be most likely 
to give the government a clear insight into the grievances of which the inhabitants 
complain. This, I think, might he done, by allowing the local governments to 
select both natives and Europeans to furnish their opinions, in writing, on the laws, 
and to suggest such new laws as they may consider expedient. I say in writing, 
because 1 would include so numerous a body of tlte local functionaries, as well as 
others, that it might be impossible, without putting a stop to the details of civil 
government, to congregate the whote together at one place. Independently of 
these local members, other natives and Europeans might be selected from each of 
the presidencies to attend the Governor-general, in whom the legislative authority 
should centre; and such European officers might act with great benefit, both as 
a legislative council and as secretaries of state, moving about with the GoverocH'- 
general from one presidency or station to another, as might be expedient, and dis- 
cussing the suggestions and opinions received from those who are ia fixed stations ; 
to whom also I have suggested, that a share in the legislation should be given. 
The principal danger to be avoided would be the granting too great a preponder- 
ance 4o such latter officers, necessarily employed in drawing up the law, in compa- 
rison with those who are fixed in the provinces. I think it highly desirable that 
a distinguished lawyer, such as the Chief Justice at any of the presidencies, should 
be associated with such a council, when held at the presidency ; but I conceive it 
should be less the object to introduce the technicalities of English law, than to 
prevent the enactments of the Indian government from infringing the great prin- 
ciples of general law, without reference to the peculiarities of our own code. 

1 would not, therefore, give any preponderance in such a council to gentlemen of 
the legal profession, and conceive that men well versed in tlie princi^des of general 
government may be found amongst the secretaries, to be selected by the Gwrerntw- 
general, without nominating any {)erson of that description from tbe mother 
country. 

15 ^ 7 * Woitid the system of improvement in the executive administration of the 
Indian government, as suggested by you, lead, in your (^nion, to economy os 
well as to increased efficiency ? — 1 think, certainly, tbet It be arranged so 

as ^eatly to reduce the existing establishments. It inclodes, as I have befow 
explained, the employment of narives in.aU possible sitaaUons of detail, and ca»- 
fining the European civil servants to superiutendenoe and control exclusively. At 
present wc enter too much into details, and a great ded of European talent is nuW 
thus thrown away in India. The employment of natives in such duties would ao 
doubt greatly diminish the present expenditure. Indeed, such a system iMut, to 
a certain extent, been abeady acted on at Madras. 
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1568. You s|K>ke of a collision. Will you explain to the Committee what is 
meant by that expression ? — By collision, I alluded to conflicting opinions being 
held by the officers of the same government in distinct independent departments, 
upon the same subject; as for instance in the Judicial department, opposed to 
the Revenue ; or in the Magisterial department, opposed to both. Very opposite 
constructions of the same law have been given by the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
and by the Court of Sudder Adawlut, two separate controlling Boards, quite 
independent of each other ; and the subordinate officers, acting upon the con- 
struction given by their controlling authorities respectively, have at once come 
into collision. I would instance the case of the purchase of lands by the head 
native servants in the district of Tanjore, annulled by the Board of Revenue, 
of which I was a member, on the ground of their being contrary to the Regula- 
tions of 1802, but which enactments I afterwards found, on joining the Sudder 
Adawlut, were considered by them applicable only to zemindary lands. The 
government had no doubt of the expediency of annulling tliese purchases ; but 
finding the Sudder Adawlut construe the law diflerently from the Board, many 
months passed without the measure being carried into effect ; and when I left the 
presidency, the government had directed a new law to be enacted, similar to 
one in the Bengal code, in order to give effect to the construction put upon the 
code by the Board of Revenue, which had been opposed by the Court of Sudder 
Adawlut. 

1569. Is not such collision incident, more or less, necessarily, to the very exist- 
ence of two distinct tribunals ; and does it imply more than a difference of legal 
decision in the Court of the Vice-Chancellor, the Court of the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Supreme Court of Appeal to the House of Lords ? — What I should wish to see 
introduced would be a system of appeal and control from one subordinate body to 
a superior superintending one, such as the question implies. Tlie evil complained 
of is such as would exist, were one set of officers in England acting under the 
English, and another under the Scotch courts of law, neither being subordinate to 
the other, each independent, and the principles on which each acts being conse- 
quently quite distinct, and often conflicting. 

1570- Does the answer assume that there is necessarily any ignorance on the 
part of the supreme authority of the principles upon which the subordinate authority 
has decided, any more than in the case of the Supreme Tribunal of Appeal sitting in 
England ; is there implied any ignorance of the judicial decisions of the inferior 
courts in Scotland from which appeals are made? — I did not suppose any ignorance 
of the decision. I suppose that the Board of Revenue, the independent control- 
ling power in the I iscal department, opened the code, and construed it to the best of 
their knowledge, giving instructions to their inferior authorities to act upon that 
construction. This construction is then called in question by the lower judicial 
officers in the provinces, who thus come into collision wiffi the local revenue offi- 
cers ; and it becomes necessary for the former to have the opinion of their distinct 
controlling tribunal in the Judicial department. The construction put by that 
tribunal, the highest controlling authority in the Judicial department, difiers from 
ffie construction put upon the law by the highest controlling authority in the Revenue 
department : the same law is construed differently by separate independent control- 
ling Boards ; and these opposite constructions have brought their subordinate officers 
into collision with each other. 1 therefore advocate a system of government whicli 
would unite the controlling authorities, and place all the subordinate officers under 
one united superintending power. 

157>. Is not such a system disadvantageous, if it be necessarily to be found as an 
accompaniment to the advantage of having a system of control and review? — 1 con- 
ceive that collision would be entirely avoided by a system exclusively of superin- 
tendence and control, quite distinct from that of checks, by bodies acting inde- 
pendently of each other. What I have in view will perhaps be best illustrated by 
ffie instance of Mr. Chaplin, as commissioner in the Deccan, or of Lord William 
^ntinck, uniting the powers of the Revenue Board with those of the Judge of 
Circuit, and placing him as the common superintendent over the authorities both in the 
avenue and the Judicial department; a system which I do not think could fiul, if 
the gentlemen selected were eminent revenue men, and had been relieved from the 
owrwhelming details of the Court of Circuit. Control may thus be rendered more 
efficient when brought nearer to the inferior agency, and the whole being vested in 
one person, instead of being divided between distinct independent tribunals under no 
subordination to each other, the inferior agency to be controlled, will act under the 
M5-1. B, ^ 
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same construction of the law, instead of proceeding, as I baine b^ore stated, on 
adverse or conflicting constructions of it. 

1572. In the event of a Legislative Council being established in India, do you 
think it would be necessary, upon system, to exclude the natives from it? — By no 
means. I think it highly desirable that they should be admissible into it ; though 
at one of the presidencies with which I am best acquainted, I think it would be 
difficult at present to select any native sufficiently distinguished by bis rank and 
consideration in society to be associated with European gentlemen, such as would 
be qualified for the high situation of councillors attendant on the Governor-ge- 
neral. Many natives might be selected perfeedy capable of giving the most valu- 
able advice in the provinces, not attendant on the Governor-general, but fixed. 
I apprehend, however, that at first the feelings of the natives of the country will 
find vent more easily through the local European officers than through any native, 
unless he is selected by the people themselves. For the natives, unaccustomed to 
such a situation, will at first feel much at a loss to collect the opinions of their 
countrymen ; and unless a popular selection is made, the peoplfe, accustomed as 
they are to represent all their grievances to the local European officers, will be 
inclined to place more confidence in them than even in their own countrymen, 
unless they have a voice in their nomination, or they are known to them personally 
or by repute. 

1573. You stated to the Committee that you thought it would be a great im- 
provement in our system of Indian government to revert to the old system of 
uniting the control of the Revenue and Judicial departments in the same persons ; 
is it not the case that, under that system, the greatest abuse was found to result 
from such an union ? — I am aware of no greater abuses under an union of the 
Revenue and Judicial departments, than under their separation; they have never 
been completely united since the time of Lord Cornwallis. The Magisterial or 
Police department has been united with the Revenue department ; but the judicial 
functions, except in petty criminal cases, such as in this country are cognizable by 
a justice of the peace, have continued hitherto exclusively in the judicial, a perfectly, 
distinct department Abuses in India will always exist, particularly in the Revenue 
department. According to the various systems of revenue management pursued, 
we may see them more or less, or may be excluded from the sight of them. But 
the abuses still exist the same, though perhaps less observed by Europeans in one 
district than in another ; and, for the people, the best system of revenue manage- 
ment is that by which Europeans obtain the best insight into abuses ; for unless we 
know them, we cannot check or punish them. No one should judge of revenue 
systems by revenue abuses, in India. The best managed districts are tliose where 
abuses are best seen and exposed ; and the only mode of eradicating abuse com- 
pletely, is by strengthening the hands of the superintending authority, not weaken- 
ing it by a division of power. Abuses are much more likely to be checked under 
sudi an union of authority, than under the present system ; its practicability alone 
is that of which I doubt. 

1574. Will you explain what you mean by the union of the Judicial and Revenue 
departments ? — I allude to a separate class of native officers in the management of 
the revenue, acting independently of a distinct class of native officers in the settle- 
ment of judicial disputes, but both liable to the 8U()erintendence and control of one 
European authority, in whom it would consequently become necessary to vest judi- 
cial powers, so far as to decide on cases in appeal ; but on cause shown I would 
not limit the appeal to him only. A furtlier appeal, only upon cause shown, 
might still be allowed to a higher European tribunal. It is of the greatest conse- 
quence that the European controlling authority should possess an insight into the 
proceedings of the natives, both in the Revenue and Judicial departments, for be 
is enabled by his knowledge of the one to correct the irregularides of the other, 
which frequently would not come to his knowledge if lie were left dependent for 
information only upon one class of the tribunals uiraer him. My own information 
as a revenue officer was of material benefit to me as a judge of appeal in coutroUing 
some of the native judicial functionaries, and few have more exposed or punished 
native abuses in all departments of the service. I therefore speak from experience 
when 1 say that it is impossible to do so succes^ully, without some such union o£ 
authority. There should be a wide door open ibr appeal, to prevent injustice and' 
to correct error ; but many a corrupt native servant now escapes, by availing himsell 
judiciously of our present divided and conflicting tribunals. 
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1575 * I* is in evidence before the Committee, that for the 16 years previous to T — 7, 

1830, the number of folio volumes of correspondence received at the India House 

amounted to 12,414, being nearly double the number received during the previous 

i6 years ; can you devise any other means of abating this nuisance than by the *9 Mardi iSjj 

substitution of a more efficient and vigorous system of executive government m 

India itself? — I cannot. 

1576. Is it your opinion that sqch might be the consequence of the adoption of 
some such plan as you have suggested ? — The plan I have suggested is exceedingly 
vague, but I have no doubt that by filling up some such outline, a good system 
might be matured, under which a vast quantity of the existing correspondence in 
India would cease. The evil mentioned also arises from the home authorities inter- 
fering, as I apprehend, too much in matters of detail. By granting the superior 
authorities in India more ample powers on such subjects, they would render unne- 
cessary the transmission of a great part of the present correspondence to this 
country. 

1577. In all that part of the correspondence, for instance, which relates to the 
addition to salaries and remunerations of different kinds to an amount not 
exceeding a few hundred rupees, might it not be sufficient that the government 
should be called upon to make a monthly statement of any additions that may have 
been made to any salaries, gratuities or remunerations within that period ? — I should 
think it quite sufficient if such a statement were drawn out monthly, that it should 
be forviarded quarterly or half-yearly to this country, the local authorities being 
vested with power in the meantime to disburse the public money to a limited 
extent, subject to supervision here. 

1578. Again, with regard to the delays in communications between the govern- 
ments at home and abroad ; do any means of remedying the existing evil occur to 
you? — None, except an union of the authorities in this country similar to what 
I have suggested regarding those in India. If the authorities here vested greater 
powers in matters of detail in the local governments, more time would be left for 
both to conduct the correspondence between the two countries on more important 
subjects ; but I conceive that this would also be greatly facilitated by confining the 
correspondence with the mother country to one channel, namely, the Governor- 
General, issuing from him to the subordinate local governments, and thereby relieving 
them and the authorities here from all direct correspondence. 

1579. You have stated the necessity of concentrating and simplifying the organ 
of government in India ; does it appear to you that advantage would result from 
a similar process being applied to the authorities at home? — Undoubtedly; at pre- 
sent no one in India understands who is the real authority in this country. The 
Indian government in this country is so divided between the controlling Board and 
the Court of Directors, and the details of such division on any given subject are 
so little known, even to the East India Company’s servants in India, that they are 
ignorant where representations are most likely to be effectual. I conceive it to 
be highly desirable that those bodies should be united into one, and publicity tlms 
given to the authority really responsible. 

1580. Was your ground of quitting your apjMjintment in India that of ill-health ? 

—I left India solely in consequence of a sudden attack of abscess in the liver, 
for which I was cut at sea, and which at seven days’ notice obliged me to 
embark for England so suddenly, as to leave all my affairs there in the greatest 
confusion. 

1581. Are you aware whether inconvenience has arisen from civil servants in 
India not being aware of the definition of the several powers of the two authorities 
at home, and consequently finding a reluctance to communicate with either of them, 
lest offence should be given to the other ? — I have no hesitation in saying, that if 
gentlemen in India knew more precisely the influential source whence orders on any 
particular subject proceed, they would much more readily tlian at present address 
representations to that authority ; at present it is so vague, and divided amon^t so 
many, that we are much at a loss occasionally to guess the precise source whence 
instructions issue, or with whom we may most effectually communicate. 

1582. Then you would lead the Committee to conclude, that the double authority 
at borne does, in certain cases, prevent that more full and probably useful com- 
munication of the servants in India with the home authorities, which if it were 
but single would be the rule, and perhaps thereby imix;des, m some degree, the 
*eal f 3 i the servants in India in the performance of their respective duties? — 

Undoubtedly. 
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' Tw * 5 ^ 3 * Have you observed any remarkable prestige to exist on the minds of the 
^ ^EsoT ‘ ' natives of India in favour of the Court of Directors of the East India Com^ny, 
the weakening of which, by alteration of the constitution of the authorities at 
99 March 1839. might be injurious to British interests ? — None whatever. I do not think 

that any native in India has a clear understanding of the constitution of the authority 
at home, except the few employed in our own public offices, who see the public 
correspondence conducted by not less than 13 gentlemen in this country. Their 
idea of the Company is exceedingly vague ; and 1 cannot contemplate any alteration 
in the constitution of the authorities in this country likely in any degree to operate 
unfavourably on the minds of the natives of India. 

1584. Do the natives of India, as far as you have observed, entertain any feeling 
of reverence for the authority of the Company, which they would not equally transfer 
to the authority of the Crown of Great Britain ? — None. Such a transfer would 
be calculated to increase their reverence for the authorities at home. They are 
already partially acquainted with the Crown, as the final authority in all appeals 
from India, and they naturally comprehend clearly the nature of that authority, 
from that of the various dynasties of Hindoo and Mahomedan kings, to which they 
were accustomed before our acquisition of the country. 


Veneris, 13 " die Aprilis, 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., in the Chair. 


The Right honourable T. P. Courtenay, a Member of the Committee, further 

Examined. 

1 585. ARE there any points connected with your former examination on which 
you would wish to give further explanation to the Committee ? — There is only one 
point upon which my evidence, as it stands, requires explanation. I stated that 
what is called Sir Thomas Munro’s system was the work of the Board. I am 
anxious that it should not be understood that I intended to say that it was the work 
of the Board rather than of Sir Thomas Munro himself ; what I meant was, that 
it was taken up and countenanced by the Board rather than by the Court. I take 
the liberty of adding, that 1 have reason to believe that parts of my evidence have 
been the subject of representations to the Committee, which representations show 
that those who made them have materially misconceived the purport of my evidence. 
I am ready to give explanations upon all points upon which such misconception 
may have occurred ; but perhaps the Committee will favour me by questioning me 
upon any on which their view of what I stated may have been altered by subsequent 
testimony. 

1586. Will you be good enough to point out to the Committee any instances in 
which it appears to you that misconception of your evidence has taken place ? — 
It apfrears to me that my evidence has been taken as intended to exalt the power 
and duties of the Board in the way in which those duties have been performed, at 
the expense of the Court of Directors ; nothing could be further from my thoughts ; 
and I am sure my evidence will not justify that view of it. I wished to explain to 
the Committee that the Board was not a mere office of check ; that is, that it did 
not only belong to them to prevent the Court of Directors from doing what was 
wrong; it is their sworn duty, through the Court of Directors, to do that which is 
right. They cannot escape from a charge of misgovernment of India by stating 
that no amendment was proposed to them by the Court of Directors ; it is as much 
their duty to supply the omissions of the Court of Directors as it is to see that the 
Court is not guilty of errors of commission. 1 believe that the Committee has been 
informed that nine-tenths of the most important business connected with India lias 
originated with the Court of Directors ; and I think that that calculation is very 
probably correct ; I certainly said nothing at all inconsistent with that statement 
The misconception, so far as I understand it, appears to me to have arisen from what 
I said with re.spect to the Secret Committee. I said truly, that the most important 
matters in the Political department are necessarily treated, in the first instance, by 
the Board. It may be true ; and I think that one of the answers which I gave 
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:with respect to delay will show that I think it is true, that the orders sent out from 
this country to a government at so very great a distance have not a very operative 
effect upon the proceedings of that government; and it is clear that upon matters 
connected with peace and war, and negociations with native princes, this observation 
must be peculiarly true. In an emergency, the government must act, and does act, 
without orders ; but I distinctly remember several very important subjects which 
were treated in the Secret department, and for a long time in the Secret department 
only, and in which the views of the Board, not always consonant with those of the 
Court, were enforced upon the Supreme Government, and did materially influence 
the conduct of the government. I recollect a despatch concerning the alliance with 
Jyepore, which was recommended ; a contemplative measure respecting Kurnoul, 
which was forbidden ; a great deal concerning the treatment of the Pindarees, and 
injunctions concerning Scindia's state, of which I have the more lively recollec- 
tion, because, if I mistake not, the despatch, which went under the authority of 
Mr. Canning, will be found to lay down, in plain and strong language, the principle 
of non-intervention, of which so much has been lately said. I am quite aware that 
very important despatches on political subjects have originated with the Court, 
founded upon an extent and accuracy of information perhaps not possessed by the 
Board ; and it is extremely probable that in the majority of those instances the 
Board have not interfered with the Court's directions. To sum up what I have 
to say upon this general subject, I would observe, that if it is intended to say that the 
Court of Directors, comprising within themselves all the functions of all the Boards, 
superior and inferior, which conduct the business of a great state, must have and 
have the larger share in the administration, I concur in that representation ; all 
I mean to say is, that there is no part of that administration which can be the sub- 
ject of correspondence with India, for the due management of which the Board are 
not responsible under the Act of Parliament, and the oath which they have taken. 
If, in giving this answer, I have in the slightest degree treated the subject in the 
spirit of controversy, I have done that which I am most anxious to avoid. 

J587. Adverting to Question 411 of the Evidence taken before this Committee, 
have you any observation to make ? — Generally speaking, with the qualifications 
which 1 have already mentioned, the statement in that answer is in a great degree 
correct. It is true that the secret despatches, and the political despatches,' which 
are not secret, have had less effect upon the situation of India than those who 
framed them intended and expected. With respect to the matters alluded to in the 
answer relating to the maintenance of order and security among the subjects, the 
Board have not the power of directing such subjects to be treated through the Secret 
Committee ; but there is another class of subjects not provided for in the Act which 
establishes the Secret Committee, but which have been necessarily treated through 
the Secret Committee, and upon which the orders of the Secret Committee have 
been more punctually obeyed. I allude to negociations with European states hav- 
ing settlements in India, and generally all matters connected with European states 
or with war in Europe. 

1588. Has not the existence of the Secret department enabled the government 
at home to use a greater freedom in its animadversion occasionally upon the con- 
duct of the authorities in India than it would have been convenient to do if those 
despatches had necessarily been communicated to the Court of Directors ? — I doubt 
that. The secret despatches are seen by a great number of persons in England, by 
all the Board and several of its officers, by a considerable number of sworn clerks 
at the India House, and then again, I apprehend, by a number of functionaries in 
India ; and I know, in point of fact, that Members of this House having corres- 
pondence with India have been minutely acquainted with instructions, and have 
even had copies of papers sent to the Secret Committee, w hile the Court of Direc- 
tors, technically speaking, was ignorant of the subject of them. 

1589. Do you conceive this want of secrecy to arise from any defect in the man- 
ner in which this department has been constituted ? — It is impossible to say but 
that a Secret Committee that cannot insure secrecy is defective in its constitution. 
I rather apprehend that the mischief must have arisen from there being treated. in 
the Secret Committee some subjects occasionally, concerning which secrecy is of no 
importance, and probably sufficient care has not been taken to distinguish subjects 
which were of importance. Again, I may be wrong, but I am not aware that in 
India the secret despatches have any diflerent character when they arrive there 
from the other despatches. I speak doubtingly upon tliat subject. I am quite cer- 
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; tain that in the cases to which I allude the communication was made from lading 

r P^r House or the Board. 

m!p. *590. Did those subjects relate to negaciations and mattOTS of high political im* 

. g portanoe? — High political importance and very high personal importance, but not 

^ ^ ^ * connected with matters of urgent policy, or pending negociation. 

1591. Upon the whole, then, do you conceive that the existence of a Secret de- 
partment is an indispensable part of the present system? — ^Yes ; I apprehend that 
it is impossible that any government can be conducted without having the means ^ 
securing perfect secrecy in any peculiar branch ; indeed, I think that in the Secret 
Committee there ought to be more power of enjoining secrecy upon any subject^ 
whether coming within the duties of the Secret department or not. At the same 
time, the Committee will observe that the question of treating the matter secretly^ 
and through a Secret Committee, and of treating it in the way in which secret des- 
patches are now dealt with, that is to say, requiring them to originate with the 
Board, are two totally different questions : the secrecy might be as well observed 
although the despatches originated with the Secret Committee itself. 

1592. Be so good as to refer to the Questions and Answers 1262 and 1270. 
Have you any remark to oticr to the Committee upon those questions and answers ? 
-—It certainly appears to me that the gentleman who gave those answers underrates 
the delay which is occasioned by the constitution of the Indian government at home. 
I am perfectly certain that the drafts of answers to despatches from India (by drafts 
I do not mean only official drafts, but also those received in “ previous communica- 
tions”), have been frequently detained at the Board two, three, six, and I believe 
I might say twelve months. The whole of that delay, supposing the fact to be, as 
I believe it is, that the future examination at the Board dues not lead to any less 
minute examination at the India House, is obviously owing to the duplication of 
the authorities ; and I certainly must say, in observation upon another answer, that 
some of the despatches so detained have been of very great importance, and a few 
of them of urgent importance, but the greater part of importance not so urgent. 
With respect to Question 1270, I would say, that I concur in the views developed 
by the Court in their letter to Lord Ellcnborough on the 27th of August 1829, so 
far as it sets forth the advantages derived from the minute reports required from 
India. 

1.^93. It has been stated, that since the year 1821 it has been the practice of 
the Court to abstain from communicating any decision to parties where such decision 
was in any way subject to the approbation of the Board ; have you any observation 
to make upon that? — The instance to which the answer refers was, I believe, that 
which was in my mind when I gave my answ’er. I am inclined to believe that there 
were more instances of a nature very similar in the case of persons to whom per- 
mission was refused to go to India ; but I beg to state, that in mentioning this 
point, as well as the anomaly referred to in another answer with respect to Lord 
"William Bentinck, my object was to point out the anomalies which might result 
from the Act of Parliament, and w-hich in some instances, however few, have re- 
sulted. In regard, however, to this instance of the Bengal officer in 1821, I should 
say that the Court defended the practice, against which Mr. Bathurst, then President 
of the Board, remonstrated. 1 liave tlierefore no reason to suppose that the prac- 
tice has since been altered. 

1594. In answer to Question 1 261, it has been stated, that of the number of drafts 
altered by tHo Board, the Board subsequently consented to modifications in 76 of 
them ; do not such modiheatiuns frequently proceed rather from a disposition to 
avoid extreme collision than from a sense in either party that the despatches so 
finally modified are best calculated to meet the occasion ? — In many cases the rea- 
son contemplated in the question has been the operative reason 1 have no doubt, 
and the consequence has probably sometimes been, that the despatch has been less 
fitting to the occasion than if it had been prepared and completed by either one of 
the parties. With respect to the number of drafts, 698, which is given as the whole 
number in a long period altered by the Board, I would only remind the Committed 
that it has been already stated that a very great proportion of the important altera- 
tions made by the Board are made in the “ previous communications,” and that the 
draft is prepared according to the Board's, approbation. With respect to this ques- 
tion, I should further answer, that 1 am confident that the desire of avoiding collision 
has led in many instances to the continued and renewed postponement of instruo 
tions upon important subjects, and I am inclined to believe that some inconvenience 

has 
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Inui been occsahmed by that circumstance ; this of course has happened more par- 
ticularJy when there has been a President of the Board, who from the novelty of hie 
appointment has not had that conhdence in his own opinion, or in the opinion 
iQggested to him by those who have been longer in the office, as be would have 
acquired after some years continuance at the India Board. 

1595* Adverting to the Questions 1284 and 1285, do you concur in the correct- 
ness of the answers given to those questions?-—! adhere to my answer, number 
294. I am quite aware that Mr. Dundas and Lord Grenville took a great 
iffiare-in the management of the more important afiairs of India for some years 
after the establishment of the Board in 1784, and particularly that they had 
a great share in the proceedings leading to the decennial and subsequently the per« 
manent settlement, and probably in the proceedings concerning the judicial system ; 
but I repeat, that from all the information which 1 acquired at the India Board, 
1 am satisfied that neither they nor the successive Presidents of the India Board, 
until the year 1 807, did follow up the operation of the new revenue and judicial 
systems in the several districts of India ; nor, I believe, did the Court of Directors ; 
but of that I speak more doubtfully. It is almost impossible that I can be mistaken 
as to the Board, because, though I was not at that time there myself^ I know that 
the permanent officers of the Board were, until about the period 1 have mentioned, 
entirely ignorant of those matters ; and although a great deal of business was done 
in the earlier days of the Board, quietly and amicably, between the President and 
the Chairs, it is impossible that in those communications that minute knowledge 
should have been acquired, which was acquired after the India Board office had 
been divided into departments. 

1596. Will you advert to the Questions 1326 and 1338. Is it your opinion 
that the alteration contemplated in those questions would be likely to lead to the 
consequences surmised in the answers ? — If the suggestion w hich I took the liberty 
of making was such as the answer contemplates, it certainly would lead to abuses 
much greater probably than those which now exist. Certainly, I never contemplated 
giving to any political functionary the selection of the body or public officer, who 
should from time to time make the nominations. My notion »vas, that the nomi* 
nations should be given in a regular order ; as, for instance, Oxford should havo 
three appointments, then Cambridge three, then Dublin three ; or, if among towns,^ 
London so many, Liverpool so many, and so forth, aecording to a fixed rule, nrt 
to be interfered with for any purpose of patronage. The number of appointments 
to be made must certainly be fixed cither by the government abroad, or probably 
by the government abroad, subject to the control of the government at home, under 
the responsibility, which in such matters is a real responsibility, to the House of 
Commons. With respect to 1338, I see no reason for believing that any ffi- 
vouritism would be exercised in the selection of persons contending tor writerships. 
The experiment has been partially tried, both at Westminster School and in the 
University of Oxford, and I have never heard any allegation of favouritism. The 
Committee will observe, that my suggestions in the part of them now under con- 
sideration, have no reference whatever either to the absence of favouritism or to 
the fitness of the person appointed, but simply to the avoidance of that influence of 
government which would certainly result from the transference of the whole Indian 
patronage to any political officer or department. I apprehend that so long as the 
present system continues, sending out young men under 22 years of age to form a 
body in India, from whom all the functionaries up to members of council inclusive 
are to be taken, there is no mode possible bv which you can previously ascertain the 
fitness of those young men for the higher stations. If, as has been suggested to the 
Committee, you require persons of above average talent, you must abandon the 
present system, and take that which exists in England as to all but offices of mere 
routine, of appointing persons of various ages and different habits and professions 
to the important offices as they become vacant. I am by no means recommending 
this fundamental alteration in the system ; all I mean is, that with the present 
system you cannot effect the purpose of obtaining more than average talent in your 
cdlectors, judges, political residents, and other high functionaries. 

, 1597- In your connexion with Indian affairs, have you observed that any neces- 
sity Mose, or any advantage resulted, from so large a body of Directors as the 
mraber of 24?---I should say, upon general principles, that so large a body was 
luways inconvenient; but it is obvious, that if you greatly reduce tlie number, you 
t sort of people, and you roust pay them much better, for 

wwgn ttie share of patronage which each would get would be much greater, yet not 
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being saleable, it is not available for all the purposes, though it is for some to which 

salaries are applicable. 

luv. 1598 « Supposing that by any new inode of appointing young men for the civU 

service in India, a better class of persons were selected, should you not be of 
13 iijinJ 183a. jjjg salaries which might be substituted as the recompense of the 

Directors, in lieu of the patronage they would lose, would be an expenditure amply 
compensated to the public ? — The question implies, that by taking away the pa- 
tronage of the Directors, a fitter selection of young men might be made ; unques- 
tionably, a small expenditure of money for the sake of insuring so great an object, 
would be good economy, of that tlicre can be no question ; but I, as my former 
answer will show, am not prepared to say that there is any method consistent with 
the preservation of the present Indian system, by which you can insure a better class 
of persons. 

1599. Are you aware of any advantage that has practically resulted from the six 
Directors going out annually by rotation, and going through the form of being re- 
elected at the end of the year? — I should think some disadvantage ; at the same 
time, I am not prepared to say that it is desirable that the Directors should in all 
cases have their offices for life, they might perhaps go out with the power of being 
re-elected. 

1600. What disadvantage do you conceive to have attended this operation ? — 

I necessarily speak more from theory than from practice. It is obvioihs, that if 
a Director has given his particular attention to one subject, he may, under the pre- 
sent system, be cut off from the means of pursuing his inquiries, and giving his 
advice while those inquiries are in their most important stage. I apprehend that 
that has happened ; but it is necessarily a subject upon which I cannot speak with 
any confidence. 

1601. Your previous answer has had reference to the number of individuals 
composing the Court of Directors, and has implied that in your judgment that 
number is inconvenient ; are you aware of the number of committees into which 
the Court of Directors is divided, and the number of individuals allotted to each, 
each committee being, in point of fact, a department of the state corresponding to 
similar departments in the State of England, and having the management of the 
Indian Empire, so far as the government of India is committed to the East India 
Company ? — I am aware of the circumstances referred to in the question ; but it 
will be observed, that my answer was given without great confidence, but it may 
be true that so many as 24 persons are required to perform all the various func- 
tions of the East India direction ; and it may still not be true that so large a num- 
ber as 24 are a convenient body to discuss all the more important matters of busi- 
ness, particularly I allude to the despatches to India, which come from the several 
committees into which the Court is divided. My notion of inconvenience chiefly 
applies to the discussion of controverted points in despatches, points particularly 
controverted between the Court and the Board ; and one incorivenience of which 
1 can speak practically, is, that it has of late years been almost impossible for the 
Chairs, in ncgociuting or discussing matters with the Board, to answer what the 
conduct of the Court shall be, and it has frequently happened that the Chairs have 
to the best of their power undertaken for a particular modification perhaps, or some 
compromise between the Court and the Board, and have not been able to effect iu 
I apprehend that if the number of persons having an equal voice in the Court 
were reduced ; for instance, if only the Committee of Correspondence had voices 
upon such occasions, there would be much convenience ; but 1 beg to say, that 
with respect to the internal operation of the system at the India House, I cannot 
speak with much confidence. 

1602. You have stated, in reference to the system of rotation, that there are 
inconveniences connected w'ith it ; is there not one convenience, by which the body 
delegating the authority are enabled to resume it in the case of a Director who 
either has been inefficient, or at least supposed to be ; and has not that occurred so 
often us to render it by no means a matter of form that the same individuals should 
in all cases be re-elected r — I have already said that I am not of opinion that the 
Court of Directors ought to hold their offices for life ; and 1 certainly hold that view 
of the possibility of a necessity for omitting the name of a Director whose conduct 
might not have been satisfactory ; but at the same time I have some doubts as to the 
competency of the electing body to form a correct judgment of the propriety of 
a Director's conduct, or at least of bis capacity for his office, always excepting cases 
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of corruption or gross impropriety of conduct, in which I apprehend tlat the body Hnn 

of proprietors are perfectly good judges. At this moment I have only in my mind 

one instance of a Director losing his election, which Director was afterwards restored. ^ m.p. 

I am pretty well satisfied that in both cases that was owing to a fluctuation of par- ,, AptU jSsa. 
cticular interests in the body, and with no reference to his qualification as a Director. ^ 

1603. Under the Bill of 1783, it was proposed that the Crown should nominate 
seven Directors, and that the proprietors should nominate nine ; are you aware how 
the succession in that body was to be continued ? — I am not ; but I consider the 
notion that it is the interests of the proprietors which the Directors represent to be 
a. great fallacy. The proprietors have really no interest whatever in the concern 
except that of receiving their dividends : they certainly are interested in the good 
government of India and in the conduct of the China trade so far as their dividends 
are aflected, but otherwise they are not really the people whom the Indian Direc- 
tors represent in the government. 

1604. During your continuance at the India Board had you occasion to consider 
the construction and working of the local governments in India ?— Not as it has 
been considered more recently. The only point upon which I was disposed to form 
an opinion, from some personal communication with competent authorities, was this : 

I do believe that the Governor-general, having the local government of Bengal in 
addition to his more general duties, has too much to do, and that the consequence 
must be some inconvenience in the exercise of one or other of those functions. I do 
not apprehend that one scheme which has been submitted to the Committee, that of 
having the Governor-general and three Lieutenant-governors, which Lieutenant- 
governors should report to the Governor-general, as the governments now all 
»;a^rt to England, would at all answer the end proposed. I apprehend that, under 
tho^ circumstances, the Governor-general would have considerably more to do 
that he has now to do. For some other purposes it might be convenient ; it cei*- 
tainly would — which was one object, I apprehend, for which it was planned — lessen 
the labour at home ; but I apprehend that the labour put upon the Governor- 
general would be excessive, not to advert to the very high degree of confidence that 
must be reposed in him if his control is in any degree to supersede that of the autho- 
rities at home, a point of which I own 1 entertain considerable doubts, though I am 
not prepared to say that some of the minute superintendence might not be dispensed 
with ; if, however, that goes to the Governor-general, it will not have the effect 
of relieving him from the bnrdensomeness of his present duties. 

1605. You consider that this evil would more than counterbalance the existing 
evils of the subordinate presidencies being independent of government? — They are 
not now independent ; but I have a middle course, which course, however, unfor- 
tunately would not lead to a saving of expense, and I apprehend that when the 
suggestion was made to me at the Board, that was the one that was contemplated, 
that the Governor-general should have the functions of Governor-general only, 
there being a Governor also at Bengal, or if you please to call them all Lieutenant- 
governors, that makes no difference ; but that there should be three local Governors 
and one superintending Governor, but that that superintendence should not consist 
in that minuteness of control which the other scheme appears to me to contemplate. 

By this means the Governor-general, I apprehend, would have the wholc/of the 
management of the political afl'airs in India, and would exercise a general superin- 
tendence in all the other departments over all the subordinate governments. That 
I take to be the scheme which was several times suggested to the Court when I was 
ithere, especially by Sir John Malcolm. 

1606. You have supposed that the last scheme to uhich you have refered would 
probably be attended with an increase rather than with a diminution of expense; 
must not tliat depend upon the necessity of maintaining the councillors on the 
footing upon which they arc now established at the subordinate presidencies ? — 

Decidedly ; but 1 apprehend that the councillors would not be necessary on the 
appointment of a Governor-general at Bengal. The continuance of councillors, 
however, is another question. 

1607. What has been your observation of the working of the system of the 
Governors and their Councils at the respective presidencies? — I speak with hesitation, 
but I am upon the whole inclined to think that the government might be very well 
conducted without the Councils. At present the councillors are no check upon the 
Governor in any case in which he chooses to exercise his own independent power ; 
and of that in Bengal there has been a most extraordinary instance. A Governor 
certainly ^ing to India would be perfectly helpless unless he had the constant 
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means of •consolting the Company’s servants who have filled high situations ; but 

aight Hob. j prepared at all to say that the secretarfes of government and the hea<fo 

** of the departments might not give him the assistance which the counciJJors now 

give biro, and the public at the same time lose no efficient check. I would saj^ 
tg April iSgB. I ajn afraid it is one of those kind of remarks to which not much attenticm 

will be paid, that I should be very sorry, in the present state of the Indian service, 
that any high and lucrative office, filled by a Company’s servant having served for * 
long time in India, should be abolished, and I speak of this, in fact, in some degree 
as a matter of policy and propriety. 

1608. The plan to which you first adverted as having been mentioned to this 
Committee, contemplated further the establishment of a permanent legislative council 
in India j has that subject comeat all under your consideration ?—Certaiffiy in a 
degree. There again 1 apprehend the plan has come before the Committee in 
more than one shape. One object I take to be simply framing what are called 
Regulations, those ordinances having the eff ect of law, which are now p^sed by the 
Governors in Council. Another project embraces a much more extensive object ; 
namely, that of superseding the distinction between the law of the King’s courts 
and the law of the Company’s courts throughout India, and I understand it to have 
been proposed even to form a council which should. have the same power over 
India as, in truth, Parliament now has ; a council enabled to make laws binding 
upon all the King’s subjects, British*born and Indians. I own that 1 do not see 
tlie necessity of that great change, and I have great doubts as to the possibility of 
creating a council that would perform the functions satisfactorily. 1 think there 
certainly is great inconvenience, some real and a great deal more possible, in the 
conffiction of the King’s courts with the Company’s courts, and the functions of the 
government ; but I am not prepared to withdraw from the King’s English subjects 
the benefits, as they are well considered, of the English law ; and on the other hand, 
l am quite as little prepared to extend that law to tlie provincial courts. I appre- 
hend that that is a very great question, which may be very properly dealt with in 
England, with the help of some of those who have been judges in India ; but I am 
very far from desiring to see the judges in India, who I tliink ought to be as inde- 
pendent of government as they are in this country, forming part of any legislative 
council for this or for any other purpose. With respect to the smaller matter of 
merely framing the Regulations, I really am not aware that the Regulations of the 
Indian government are open to more criticism than all detailed laws are and must 
be. If I were to make a comparison, I should say, that the Regulations were 
rather better done than our Acts of Parliament, and I conceive that a much slighter 
change than that of the establishment of a legislature, composed of a variety of 
functionaries, might insure any amendment that is required in the composition of 
those Regulations. I think there appears to be in some part of the records before 
the Committee some confusion, when it is said that the King’s Court and the 
Government are two confficting authorities. T apprehend that is not more the case 
in India than it is in England. The Court of King’s Bench in England is perfectly 
competent to coerce and restrain a public functionary who exceeds his duty. The 
only difference is, that in England there is one authority supreme over both, namely, 
the authority of Parliament ; and it has been suggested, I observe, that the Govern- 
ment should have, being the supreme power in India, the authority which Parliament 
has, an authority superior to the courts. Now it is hardly necessary to say to this 
Committee, that Parliament seldom, probably 1 may say never, interposes its 
authority in any proceeding of a court, and therefore the power to be given to an 
Indian government, if given at all, must be given upon perfectly special peculiar 
grounds. Now lam not prepared to say that those grounds do not exist, that is» 
I am not prepared to say that there may not be a case in which it may be fitting for 
the Government to interfere with the process of the King’s Court, especially in a 
case in which there is any doubt as to jurisdiction : and I do not absolutely condemn 
the proposition for giving to the local Governments for a short time, and to the 
Governor-General for such time as may be necessary, on a reference to England, the 
power of preventing the execution of the process of the King’s Court upon a 
distinct and positive declaration, under the Governor’s responsibility, that the exercise 
of such process would be attended with public danger. It certainly has been re- 
presented, that the exercise of the process in some instances would have been pro* 
ductive of that result, and considering the very peculiar nature of the Indian 
government, I think possibly a proposition might be entertained for giving the 
Government the suggested authority. 
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1 6oOi ©0 you consider the Regulations of the Supreme Court as being suffidently 
defined? — Certainly not j and that is one of the considerations that prompts my 
former answer; I think it is impossible to read what has been written upon this 
subject by the Bengal judges without seeing that the jurisdiction is extremely inde^ 
finite. One mode of getting rid of that difficulty is to define the jurisdicticwi ; 
another is that to which I have alluded before, of having but one jurisdiction through- 
out India. I own that the difficulties in the way of the latter appear to me insu- 
perable; and I think therefore that the former should be attempted. Another 
scheme is to appoint local agents having the entire control of districts considerably 
less, if I understand it, than those of the government, but larger than those of the 
present collectorates. I am inclined to believe that that suggestion has a fault,' 
which I own, much as in many respects I admire the system of Sir Thomas Munro, 
did belong to many of his suggestions. The gentleman who made it was a disciple 
of Sir Thomas Munro ; and the fault, if it be one, is attributable to the same cir- 
cumstance, namely, his own competency to do that to which men in general are not' 
equal. I believe that if you could always insure good men in such an office as that 
contemplated in the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, there would be a great improvement 
both in efficiency and economy ; but I have great doubts whether you would be able 
to find persons properly qualified. Having mentioned the name of Mr. Sullivan, 

I take the liberty of referring to an observation of his, in M'hicli I entirely concur, as 
to the great difference between the English Universities and the College atllaileybury. 
The English Universities certainly connect every man, whatever may be his subse- 
quent profession, with persons of all professions, and in all but the lower ranks of 
life. The College at Haileybury connects an individual only with those anaongst 
whom he is to live in one particular line. I do take the liberty of saying, that 
I consider it as a matter of very great political importance that the persons, both 
military and civil, who serve in India, should be more than they are now, connected 
with others, according to the English University system. I cannot, in this Com- 
mittee, pursue that observation with respect to the army, in which I think an 
improvement miglit be made with very great facility ; indeed. I am not so well pr««» 
pared to suggest the mode in which it should be done in the civil service, but having 
read the evidence of Mr. Sullivan, I beg leave to give iny opinion, that it is a mat- 
ter which in any new arrangement ought to be attended to. 


Luna, l6® die Aprilis, 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD. BART., in the Chaiu. 


Neil Benjamn EdmonstonCy Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

i6io. DURING what period were you in India, and in w'hat situations did you 
serve the East India Company ? — I was appointed a Writer on the Bengal establish- 
ment in the year 1782, and arrived in India in the year following. During the 
early period of service I was of course attached to one or other of the public offices 
in a subordinate capacity. In the year 1 788 1 accompanied Sir John Kennaway on 
bis embassy to Hydrabad, and was there upwards of tw'o years. I was then 
removed to the situation of Deputy Persian Translator to the Government. In 
1794 I succeeded to be the principal in that office. In the year t8oi I was 
appointed Secretary to the Government in the Secret, Political and Foreign depart- 
ments, which office I filled for 11 years, three of which years I held conjointly 
with that office the office of Chief Secretary to the Government. In 1 81 2 I suc- 
ceeded, by appointment of the Court of Directors, to the situation of Member of the 
Supreme Council, which I held for five years, during about 15 months of which 
tune I filled the office of Vice-president in Council in the absence of the Governor- 
general, Lord Hastings ; and in the beginning of the year i8i8 I embarked on mv 
return to England. ^ 

i6n. Had you made any proficiency in the Oriental languages previously to 
3Wur departure for India ?— I had acquired a sight elementary knowledge of Per- 
sian, extending however little beyond the first rudiments of gVammar, a^nd conse- 
^ently not such as to be of any material use ; but immediately after my arrival in 
India I applied myself to the study of the Oriental languages. 
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1612 . Have you considered the existing system of educating young men in thi» 
country for the civil service ; and do you consider it effective to its purpose, or if 
not, in what respect do you think it is deficient? — I think that the East India 
College has had the effect of sending out young men generally better educated than 
before, and they have also had the advantage of acquiring such a degree of elemen- 
tary knowledge of the Oriental languages as greatly facilitated and accelerated their 
acquirement of those languages after their arrival in India. Generally I conceive 
that the civil servants have been better educated since the establishment of the col- 
lege than they were before. 

1613. Do you consider their general conduct and proficiency when placed in the 
college at Calcutta as upon the whole satisfactory? — I'heir proficiency in the 
Oriental languages I had reason to know was generally satisfactory ; but I have 
always been of opinion that the college at Calcutta, by congregating a number of 
young men at the metropolis a considerable time, had a prejudicial effect upon their 
conduct. 

1614. You stated that you consider that since the institution of the college the 
young men have been better educated ; will you state in what respects you conceive 
them to have been better educated beyond the point of elementary acquisition of 
the languages — It secured their having to a certain extent the accomplishments of 
a liberal education, a proficiency in the classics, a knowledge of history, of the 
elements of jurisprudence and political economy ; in short, it has always ap{)eared 
to me that the institution of the college afforded a security for their all being more 
or less qualified by a liberal education for the situations they were destined to fill. 

1615. Are the Committee to understand that any qualifications of that descrip)- 
tion are required in the college at Calcutta, or any other than a certain proficiency 
in two of Oriental languages ? — According to Lord Wellesley’s original plan the 
classics and all other branches of knowledge and science were to be taught in the 
college of Fort William, but that comprehensive scheme of education was disallowed 
by the authorities at home, and confined cntiiely to the study of the Oriental 
languages. 

1616. Does the age at which young men now go out from this country to India 
appear to you the most advantageously selected ? — It is a subject to which I have 
frequently directed my thoughts, but have found great difficulty in arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion, for there is a great deal that may be said on both sides 
of the question. On the one hand, by going out early, they become more readily 
attached to the service ; they go out with minds less preoccupied by the allure- 
ments of society, before the natural passions and propensities of youth have been 
accustomed to indulgence, while their habits are yet unfixed, and their dispositions 
more pliable, and therefore more easily accommodated to the change in *heir con- 
dition, and to the obligations and restraints of the service for which they are intended. 
On the other hand, by going out at a more advanced age, they are previously ex- 
posed to the moral dangers and temptations of the most critical season of life. The 
pleasures and enjoyments into which they have been initiated are apt to take a 
strong hold upon their minds ; they quit their native country with a greater degree 
of reluctance, and do not consequently take to the service with the willingness and 
zeal with which they used to enter it at an earlier age ; but upon the whole, I think 
it must be admitted, that ns certain and very considerable qualifications are neces- 
sary for the due discharge of the duties which these youug men are destined to 
undertake, it is highly impiortant to provide for their attainment of those qualifica- 
tions previously to their entering the service, and therefore I am disposed to be 
of opinion, that the preponderance of the argument is in favour of their gopng out 
at a later than at an earlier period of life. I mean to draw the comparison between 
the ages of 16 or 17, and 18, 19 or 20. 

1617. Considering the highly important character of many of the functions to 
which they are called, should you say that there had hitherto been a sufficient 
degree of ground of selection within the reach of the Governor-general of India 
for the appointment of persons competent to fill such situations? — I think we may 
refer to the histoiy of British India for an answer to that question. The success 
that has attended the administration of our affairs in that country affords, in my 
opinion, ample proof that talents and qualifications adequate to all the duties 
and exigencies of the public service have been found among the civil servants of 
the Company abroad ; much however must depend upon those qualities of a master 
mind by which the individual at the head of the government is enabled both to dis- 
cover, amidst the class of persons from whom he has to select the instruments of 
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his measures, the possession of the requisite talents and abilities, and to animate, 
enccMirage and reward the faithful and devoted exertion of them. 

i6i^. On what principle is the promotion of young men once embarked in the 
■ civil employment in India regulated ; is it by seniority for the most part, or is it by 
selection ?-^There is no fixed rule, and it must depend mainly upon tbe judgment 
and discrimination of the Governor General, but, cateris paribus, seniority has always 
been considered as possessing a claim to promotion ; at the same time there arc 
numberless instances of juniors having been appointed to situations of the highest 
class, to the exclusion of their seniors in the service. 

1619. But you would consider that rather as tlie exception than as the rule ? — 
Rather the exception than the rule, because, cateris paribus, seniority has always 
been considered as possessing a claim to promotion. 1 might instance that in my 
own case : 1 had the good fortune to be selected to fill offices of distinction and 
emolument that my seniors might justly have claimed. I only mention this to 
show that instances of deviation from the rule of seniority have been exceedingly 
common, and, as far as I have had reason to observe, they have generally been regu- 
lated by the exigencies of the public service. 

1620. Are you of opinion that the mode of nomination by individuals subject to 
no public responsibility in the exercise of their patronage, aflTords the best chance 
to the public of obtaining men of eminence and high qualifications for the civil 
service of India? — I think that such mode of nomination cannot be prejudicial to 
that object, because the patronage is exercised gratuitously, and under no other 
influence than that of family connexion or private friendship ; and further, because 
the youths are selected before their talents and characters are developed, and are 
for the most part selected from families of distincUon and opulence, families who 
have the means of aflbrding the best education to their children. 

1621. Would not that be equally the case if the appointments were conducted 
under another mode than that of individual nomination : for example, by public 
competition ? — Certainly that would afford the means of selecting youths of the 
highest promise. 

1622. Should you not say that the character and talents of young men begin to 
develope themselves at the period of life at which they are now selected for the 
Indian service ? — That cannot be denied ; but the promise of a nomination is very 
commonly given before a judgment can be formed of the future ability and charac- 
ter of the youth, and therefore to that extent it is a matter of chance. 

1623. What regulates the determination of the number of young men annually 
sent out to fill the writerships of the different presidencies? — A return of the casual- 
ties by death or by absence which is received from India. 

1624. Is regard had to the number of persons unemployed at the time in India? 
— I hardly feel myself competent to answer that question. That statement is 
always made out in the Auditor’s office at the India House. The Auditor would 
be able to give the most accurate information upon that point. 

1625. Beyond such reductions as may reasonably be effected in the salaries and 
appointments of any civil servants in India, what other means present themselves 
to your mind by which that large expenditure might be hereafter diminished ? — By 
a more extensive employment of natives, 1 think there is no doubt that a very con- 
siderable reduction might be made. The reduction of tbe salaries of the civil 
servants I conceive should not be allowed to go beyond a certain extent. If car- 
ried too far, it would tend to the revival of those malpractices which existed many 
years ago to a great extent, and which were effectually checked by tlie very oppo- 
site process, that of increasing their salaries. 

1626. From your long observation of the character and capacities of the natives 
of India, should you say that their services might be with safety more extensively 
introduced into the civil administration of that country?— I think they n^bt; but 
they should act under the superintendence of European functionaries. Diey cer- 
tainly are peculiarly well qualified for various situations, especially in the judicial 
and revenue branches of the administration ; their local knowledge and balnts as 
natives, and their complete possession of the language, necessarily render them so. 

1627. In tliose departments you would see- no objection to opening the career to 
them, subject always to European control ?— Certainly not ; I have always been an 
advocate for their more extended employment ; at the same time, I should not he 
for advancing them precipitately to the exercise of tbe higher functions of office ; 
it should be done gradually and cautiously, and they should he more liberally paid 
than they are at present. 
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i6a8. WMi a view to thek' move geoeral «dmis«ioQ into 8u<^ employments* 
^ E^*******"^ should you not consider a more extensive system native education is highly de- 
6 * 7 * airable?— -Certainly; and that system has been long in operation. I was always 

^ ^ ' iavourable to it, and when in a situation to promote it, I contiibated roj share 

towards its advancement. 

1629. Are you of opinion that it would be desirable that a greater promulgation 
of the English language should form part of the system of native educaticm 

1 cannot say that it ever appeared to me to be material. I think the English laiK 
guage never can be promulgated among the natives so as to be in any degree a sub- 
stitute for the languages of the country, dither in colloquial intercourse or in the 
transaction of business. 

1630. Does there not ^ist a disposition on their part to acquire the language?—* 
Many of those who are in the habits of communication and intercourse with Euro- 
peans, and who are in and about the presidency, are desirous of acquiring the 
English language, to enable them to be employed in the public ofiices undmr 
government ; 1 believe that to be the chief motive. Since the institution of the 
seminaries of education at the presidency, at which English is taught, and where 
natives of rank are in the habit of sending their children, 1 have understood that 
many apply themselves to the acquirement of the English language. 

1631. It has been stated to the Committee, that one of the chief impediments in 
the way of the more general adoption of a system of native instruction has been- 
found to consist in the want of instructors ; does it appear to you that due advantage 
is taken of the education and qualification for that purpose of the description of 
persons called half-castes in India, or might they not be more employed as a useful 
body in that capacity ? — I do not imagine they can be considered (generally speak- 
ing) well qualified for such a duty ; they are not held in respect by the natives ; 
the bulk of them are in a very inferior station of life, have never been out of India, 

* and are very imperfectly educated. There are, however, many well educated and 

respectable persons among them, especially those who have been sent to England 
for education. 

1632. What effect upon the minds of the natives morally do you conceive would 
be likely to be produced by their being more closely and intimately mixed up with 
the administration of the affairs of their own country ? — The natural tendency of it 
would be to improve their moral character, and to attach them to the government. 

1633. Tlie Committee have understood that at the present time a free native 
press exists in India ; under such altered circumstances, does it appear to you more 
than ever desirable that every means should be taken to connect them by their 
interests with the British system in India? — Most certainly. The native press has 
arisen since I left India ; I imagine it may be a jKrwerful engine either for evil or 
for good, according as it is directed. The establishment of a free native press forms, 
in my opinion, a new and most important epoch in the history of British India. 

1C34. It seems that at present the Regulations regarding the press vary materially 
in the different presidencies ; do you sec any good reason why those Regulations 
should not be assimilated, and one uniform rule laid down respecting the press 
throughout the whole of India? — I am not aware of any such differences between 
the several presidencies as to render such a distinction at all necessary. I should 
be of opinion that an uniform system of restriction, as far as restriction is deemed 
expedient, should be established in all the presidencies. 

1635; At Madras, for example, a direct censorship is up to this hour exercised, 
while, on the other hand, the press in Calcutta appears to be perfectly free ; do you 
see any good grounds why such a distinction should continue? — I was always 
adverse to the freedom of the press, because I thought it inconsistent with the con- 
dition of the people and with the nature of the government ; a free press, and what 
may be called, in a limited sense, an arbitrary or despotic government, seem to be 
wholly unsuited to each other ; and accordingly, the effect of opening the press has, 
in my opinion, been to weaken the authority of the government : but to re-establish 
the censorship, supposing it to be desirable, is now, I presume, entirely out of the 
question. I should have preferred the continuance of the censorship on the ground 
that I have stated ; but as it has been taken off in Bengal, I see no reason why it 
should not be removed at Madras also, upon the general principle of establishing an 
uniformity of system. 

1636. Will you state in what particulars the authority of the government appears 
to have been weakened, or what evidence there is of any such effect having followed 
from the relaxation of the restrictions upon the press in Bengal ? — The unrestricted 
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discoaston ^public subjeds endfdibiie measorae, and the ktitude of observation 
on tbe'd^aractem and conduct of persons high in office, in which the press is acco»> 
tomed to indulge, have necessarily diminished that deference and respect in which 
it is of so much importance that the government should be held. 

1637. Can you state to the Committee any evidence which has appeared of the 
authority of the government in India being at this time weaker than it had been at 
any preceding period? — ^^Lcan only say, that from the information we receive from 
India it does appear to me that the government is not capable of exercising the 
fffinw degree of authority and control over the European population, aud over the 
'dvil service, that it used to exercise before. 

1638. Are the Committee to understand, that any representations to that effect 
have been conveyed to you from the government in India? — I derive my impres- 
sions from a variety of sources, botli public and private, from official documents and 
private correspondence. 

1639. 1^0 minutes of the council in Bengal bear out any such inference? — I 
have not, to the best of my recollection, seen that opinion specifically stated in any 
minutes of the council. 

1640. When you state that, in your opinion, the increased freedom of the press 
has had the effect of diminishing the respect felt by the subjects to the government 
in India, do you mean to confine that observation to the European subjects, or do 
you include also tlie native population ? — ^l''he latitude of discussion which I have 
described must necessarily have an effect upon the native population as well as the 
European. 

1641. Have any instances come to your knowledge of that effect having been 
produced upon the native population, or have you formed that opinion upon general 
grounds? — Upon general grounds. I think that it has a natural tendency to spread 
beyond the limits of the European population, and tlie native press must necessarily 
add to it. 

1642. In a government founded upon the opinion of the force and the talent of 
their present rulers, like the government of our Eastern empire, is it not a matter 
of course that anything that impeaches the ground upon which that government 
acts, must, in the nature of things, weaken the hold which it has upon the people 
so governed ? — ^'fhat question in fact explains my own meaning better than I did 
myself ; I think it does so. That is the species of effect that 1 conceive the habit 
of unrestricted animadversion on the measures and proceedings of the government, 
and the conduct and character of its members, must necessarily produce. The 
state of society in India does not admit of that counteraction which in this country 
renders such unlimited freedom of discussion not only innoxious, but to a certain 
extent beneficial. 

1643. Should you concur in calling the government of India a government 
founded upon opinion ? — In a great measure it must be considered so j at the same 
time it is an opinion founded upon a real superiority of character and greatness of 
achievement. 

1644. Are you of opinion that it would be expedient to put the native press 
under closer restrictions than the European press should be subjected to? — I 
should think not. It could not, in my opinion, have any beneficial result ; indeed, 
as it would be calculated to excite suspicion in the minds of the natives, it might 
rather have a prejudicial than a beneficial effect. 

1645. You have stated that you consider it desirable, for the sake of uniformity, 
that the system adopted with respect to the press at Calcutta and at Bombay 
should be adopted at Madras also ; do you conceive that there* have been local 
circumstances connected with the presidency at Madras, both as relates to the 
residence of a native prince almost within the fort, and as to the neighbourhood of 
other native princes, much nearer to Madras than to other presidencies, which have 
rendered it inexpedient to give the same vent to public opinion in Madras that has 
been permitted at Calcutta or at Bombay r — I have never contemplated the subject 
in that point of view, but it does not appear to me that that constitutes any particular 
reason why it should be so. 

1646. What amount of restriction should you consider it desirable for the future 
to impose upon the access of Europeans to India? — I am favourable to the continu- 
ance of the existing restrictions. 

1647. Do you include in that the restriction with regard to tile occupation of land 
in that counti^ 1— Yes. 
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1648. You are aware that to some extent latterly in Bengal that restriction has 
■been deviated from, inasmuch as it has been permitted to Europeans to take Jews 
of land of some duration ? — I am perfectly aware of that; and in fact the question 
with regard to the admission of Europeans as landholders seems to be already 
decided, the local government having, without previous reference to the authorities 
at home, come to a resolution to allow Europeans to hold leases of 60 years* 
duration ; that arrangement has been confirmed by the authorities at home, with the 
limitation of the leases to 21 years instead of 60. In fact it seems to me that the 
subject is no longer open to decision ; that the momentous question of admitting 
Europeans to establish themselves as landholders in the interior of the country is 
disposed of by that resolution, and the limited confirmation of it, to which 1 was 
entirely adverse. 

1649. Upon what principle did you feel adverse to this alteration of the system 
— I think that the European settlers would interfere with the possessions, rights 
and interests of the native landholders ; they would become their rivals ; and from 
their natural superiority of character, from their connexions and their influence, 
successfully so. 1 consider it to be a system calculated to keep down the natives 
rather than to elevate them. We have seen, in the conduct of the indigo planters 
and their agents, how much mischief has been produced by the residence in the 
interior of the country of Europeans having a connexion with the land. If British 
subjects are admitted indiscriminately as landholders, it would be necessary, I con- 
ceive, to introduce a new system of judicature for the control of them. The 
present has been found insufiicient for that purpose, and would be found still 
more so in proportion to the increase of the number of European settlers. Our 
primary duty is to consider what is most for the benefit and prosperity of our 
native subjects ; and it does not appear to me that the effect of allowing Euro- 
peans to hold lands will be to secure their rights and promote their interests, but, 
on the contrary, to injure them. The reports which have been transmitted upon 
that subject from Bengal within the last two years contain numerous representations 
of disturbances, and even actual conflicts, occasioned by the collision of rival 
interests, and of the injustice and oppression experienced by the ryots and others 
at the hands of the planters or their native servants. One source of such disorders 
is the practice (it appears not uncommon) of ryots receiving advances from two 
parties. At the period for the delivery of the crop each party of course claims 
the fulfilment of his contract, and endeavours to get possession of the crop by an 
armed force, which the planters are stated to be generally in the habit of keeping 
in pay for such purpose j and conflicts ensue, attended in some cases with loss of 
life. 

1650. You state that indigo planters employed armed men to collect their crops; 
is that the custom with the native landholders ? — I believe not. In the despatches 
to w'hich I allude, the indigo planters only are mentioned as being in the habit of 
entertaining armed men. It may be proper to mention, that these despatches are 
in answer to orders transmitted to Bengal in the year 1829, requiring the govern- 
ment to obtain the fullest information regarding the conduct of the indigo planters 
in the several districts under that presidency, which information was supplied by 
reports from the magistrates of all the districts in which indigo planters were set- 
tled, many of them representing the existence of a deplorable state of confusion 
and disorder, occasioned by the conduct of the indigo planters and their servants, 
and the system under which the indigo plant is cultivated and supplied. A new 
Regulation was framed in consequence. 

1651. Do you go the whole length of thinking, that under no system of Regu- 
lations would it be expedient to allow Europeans to become landholders in India ? 
— I confess I have always felt generally adverse to that system, particularly on the 
extended scale now sanctioned; and I cannot bring myself to think that in its 
operation, on the extended scale now allowed, it can be otherwise than prejudicial 
to the rights and interests of the native landholders. I do not mean to object to 
Europeans of character and capital being permitted, as they hitherto have been in 
special cases and under proper restrictions, to hold lands for the purpose of intro- 
ducing or improving the culture of articles requiring the aid of Britisli skill, science 
and enterprise, such as indigo, cofi'ee and other products ; but to give them a general 
licence to establish themselves in the country as landholders I conceive is calculated 
to produce effects highly prejudicial to the interest and well-being of the natives, 
and to the maintenance of good order and tranquillity. 

1652, Must 
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i 653> Must it not be physically impossible that the European population should, 
to any degree whatever, at any time supersede the native ag;ricultural population 
of the country ? — Undoubtedly the climate alone would render it so. 

1653. That being the case, must not an European who possesses himself of 
lanH be one of these two, either a man who proposes to lay out some capital in the 
improvement of the land, or who dlls the situation of an overseer under him ; are 
not those the only two persons who can be employed in India in the cultivation of 
the land ? — That may, 1 think, be admitted. 

1654. Should you conceive that those two persons are in any situation to be in 
any respect formidable to the natives in India ? — It is the unrestricted admission of 
British subjects as landholders, who are liable to become the rivals and oppressors 
of the natives, that I object to. 

1655. Is not the chief engine of agricultural improvement in India, for example, 
irrigation ; and if so, must it not be highly beneficial to the natives of the country 
that those who possess the means should employ them in constructing works to 
give effect to that engine ? — Certainly. 

1656. Has it happened within your experience or knowledge that those Euro- 
peans who have hitherto established themselves in the interior have made them- 
selves obnoxious to the religious feelings and prejudices of the natives of that coun- 
try ? — I do not recollect any instances of that kind, I should not say in general that 
they have done so. 

1657. You have stated that, in your apprehension, under the new circumstance 
of Europeans holding land, it would be necessary to introduce a new system of 
judicature ; are you aware that the principal objection hitherto urged by the natives 
to Europeans so employing themselves has been the difficulties under which they 
laboured in seeking redress, often at great distance and very ruinous expense, at the 
presidency r — ^The difficulty which I think must be experienced in affording protec- 
tion to the natives is a main objection to the extended admission of Europeans 
into the country as landholders. 

1658. Supposing an European was disposed to submit himself to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Company’s courts in the provinces, what difficulties do you then fore- 
see in his residing in the midst of a native community ? — In that country where so 
much depends upon the respect in which the British character and the persons of 
British subjects are held, I apprehend that great evil might arise from their being 
placed in that manner upon a footing with natives, subjected to the same treatment 
and the same laws and penalties. 

1 659. In what way do you apprehend that greater evils would result from the 
residence of Europeans in the interior of India if they held land in their own per- 
sons, or if they held it in the names of others, as they do now in the case of indigo 
planters ?— I think the system of their holding land as they now do in the names 
of others is a very prejudicial practice. It is an evasion of the law. 

1C60. Do you then think it is prejudicial that Europeans should hold land under 
any circumstances, either in their own names, or in the names of others ? — My 
objection is to the admission of Europeans as holders of land for general agricul- 
tural purposes like the native zemindars, which now seems to be sanctioned. 

1661. You were understood to state that you thought it very desirable thiit 
capital should be invested in India for the cultivation of indigo and other things ? — 
Y es, but it is not necessary therefore that they should hold large estates in their 
own hands for that purpose ; for the cultivation of indigo, for instance, all that 
they require is a sufficient space of ground for the erection of a factory, and the 
buildings and machinery requisite to carry on the work. They can contract, as 
they actually do, with the natives for the supply of the raw material. The occu- 
pation of lands, however, may be necessary for the purpose of rearing some other 
products, such as coffee, for instance, which requires much skill, care and cultiva- 
tion, and several years to bring it to maturity. For such objects special licences 
plight be granted, as was actually sanctioned by the home authorities seven or 
fei^t years ago, for the cultivation of this very article in Bengal. But this is very 
different from admitting Europeans indiscriminately to hold lands on long leases for 
general agricultural purposes. 

1662. You have stated as a probable evil the necessity of erecting a new system 
of judicature ; do there not co-exist in India at the present time two Concurrent or 
conflicting, as it may be, systems of jurisdiction ? — Yes, that certainly is the case j 
the Supreme Court and the Company’s Courts are, in some instances, concurrent, 
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and in many instances, conflicting j the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court not being 

by any means accurately defined. 

. ■ 1663. Are the natives of India amenable to one or to both of those systems?-^ 

16 Apnl 183s. jjg j pgcoUect the provisions of the statute, those natives are subject to the 

Supreme Court at the several presidencies where they live within the jurisdictiou of 
the Supreme Court, and those who are considered in the light of servants of t^ 
Company ; with those exceptions, 1 believe, the natives are exempt from the juris* 
diction of the Supreme Court, but constructively natives not so circumstanced havUt 
on many occasions, been brought within its jurisdiction. 

1664. You have spoken of the limits of the jurisdiction of the King’s Courts; 
will you state what are those limits ? — All the three presidencies have certain local 
limits ; for instance, Calcutta is bounded on the east by what is called the Old 
Maliratta Ditch; to the south by a canal called Tolby’s Nulla; the northern 
boundary is not immediately in my recollection ; on the west by the river ; and 
there are similar boundai'ics at Bombay and Madras ; and those who live within 
those limits are subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

166,5. Do you mean that no jurisdiction is at the present day claimed by the 
Supreme Court without those limits? — The Supreme Court has claimed jurisdiction 
beyond tliose limits, as we have seen lately at Bombay. 

1666. Have they not acted upon that claim ; are there not instances in which by 
their process they have compelled individuals to come from a distance in the interior 
to the presidency ? — Exactly so ; that is what I meant by saying that constructively 
they have brought natives within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

1667. In what light, with reference to authority, do you conceive that the natives 
can beliold this division of conflicting power ? — They must nece.ssarily regard it as 
an anomaly. It has also been a subject of complaint among those who have in 
this manner been brought within the limits of the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction. 

1668. It is known historically that this jurisdiction of the Supreme Court rose 
out of very small beginnings. Should you consider it impracticable to frame one 
uniform jurisdictiou to embrace all the King’s subjects, native as well as European, 
throughout India ? — I think it is not practicable to frame one that shall be adapted 
to the condition and character of both classes. 

1669. Have the advantages of the introduction of the British system of judica- 
ture been very apparent in Calcutta ? — I am rather apprehensive that it has been 
found in practice rather injurious than beneficial to the natives. Numbers of them 
have been ruined by being engaged in causes in the Supreme Court ; I believe that 
opinion is very generally entertained. 

1670. As it is your opinion that the adoption of one uniform system of jurisdic- 
tion would not be practicable, does any mode occur to you of remedying the evil 
to which you have last referred ? — I should be disposed very much to limit the 
authority of an pjiglish court of judicature, to confine it as much as possible to 
the Europeans, and to confine its jurisdiction in the utmost practicable degree. 

I am even disposed to go so far as to think that in place of a Supreme Court such 
as is now established, with three judges and all its officers, a more simple court, 
such as a Mayor’s Court or a Recorder's Court, would be more beneficial upon the 
whole. 

1671. Have not great ameliorations already taken place in the administration of 
the Mahomedan criminal law in the courts of the Mofussil ? — Very great ; strictly 
speaking indeed, it can hardly be denominated Mahomedan law as it now exists, 
it has been so considerably modified with respect both to the rules of evidence and 
to infliction of punishments. 

1672. Is that then a system of law under which an European settler need fear 
to place himself, more especially if in graver cases it was made subject to at| 
appeal of which an European governor or magistrate should be constituted a part ? 

— An European would necessarily complain of being subject to trial without 
U jury ; he would not, 1 presume, readily consent to lose the privilege of being tried 
by the laws of his own country, nor submit to the authority of a criminal code 
founded on the Koran, and of which the expounder is a Mussulman priest. 

1673. Would it be impossible to arrive at something in the nature of a jury 
institution, though probably not so numerous, restricted possibly to the number of 
the punchayet, in the chief places of the provinces? — In that case the European 
would be liable to be tried by a jury not of his own countrymen, by a jury of nata?eS| 
w^h 1 should conceive decidedly objectionable. 

1674. What 
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■ }A74» Whftt \(i i»th« erne of • tml of a native, three of the five jurors should be 
natives, and in the case tf( a trial of an European three of the five jurors should be 
European ? — I should be very sony to see an European placed before any tribunal 
of which a native formed one of the assessors, or by a jury of which natives formed 
a part. 

1675. Is there any evidence whatever, as far as comes within your knowledge, 
that hitherto, in the discharge of the minor judicial duties that belong to them, the 
natives have exhibited any jealousy of or prejudice against Europeans ? — I confess 
I do not clearly understand the scope of that question. I am not aware how; in 
the discharge of those duties, the natives are in a position to manifest such jealousy 
Ur prejudice. 

1676. You have stated that you consider the existing restrictions upon residence 
in India as desirable to be continued ; has any practical advantage, in your opinion, 
arisen from that system which requires that every individual traveller should have 
a licence for the particular point to which his journey is destined ? — It has had, to 
a certain extent, the effect of preventing improper persons obtaining access to the 
interior of the country. 

1 677. Does not the inevitable restriction which the expense of a voyage to India, 
and the necessary outfit, however small, occasion, in itself go a great way to prevent 
any dangerous influx of mere indigent adventurers into that country ? — I do not 
think it would have the effect of preventing them. There have been numberless 
instances of indigent persons obtaining the means of getting out to India, and going 
into the country as mere adventurers, perhaps on borrowed capital ; some have 
succeeded, and some have failed. 

1678. Should the power of deportation for a supposed but undeclared offence 
be absolute, in your opinion, with the Governor, or would it not meet almost every 
possible exigency if that power were subjected to an appeal to the home authorities, 
and the object of it confined to any particular quarter, until the sense of those 
authorities was taken upon his case ? — 1 think that the power of deportation should 
continue to exist in the local government, and that they should be at liberty to 
exercise that power in cases of great emergency ; bnt I do not see any objection to 
its being subject, as a general rule, to reference to the authorities at home ; I would 
not, however, deprive the Government entirely of the power of immediately remov- 
ing a turbulent and dangerous character, whose continuance might be deemed 
injurious to the public interests. 

1679. In how many cases has the extreme force of the law been called into 
action during your experience of Indian administration, or during your knowledge 
of it historically ? — I only recollect five cases; the case of Mr. Duane, Dr. M‘Lean, 
Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Fair at Bombay, and Mr. Arnott. 

1680. Do you conceive that that power, the existence of which has been known 
only in the few cases to which you have called the attention of the Committee, has 
had any material effect in preventing the ingress of British capital and British 
enterprise into India, so far as capital and enterprise were required ? — No ; I do not 
think it has had any such effect, nor that it is calculated to have, because no one 
will go there under the anticipation of placing himself in a situation to incur that 
penalty. 

1681. Do you think that it has practically operated to prevent any individual 
going there ? — 1 do not think it has. 

1682. As you have had ample opportunity of observing the working of the con- 
stituted authorities of the local government in India, will you give the Committee 
your opinion, in the first place, of the necessity or advantage that exists in the 
constitution of Governors with Councils? — I am of opinion that the assistance of 
persons of local experience and knowledge in the capacity of members of Council 
is indispensably necessary to enable the Governor to di.scharge his duties. The 
Governor General, or Governor, is selected for the most part from persons who 
have never been in India, and consequently he must be totally unacquainted with 
local circumstances, and necessarily stand in need of the assistance of those who 
are possessed of that knowledge in which he is deficient. It does not seem to me 
that it would be practicable for them to carry on their duties without such assistance. 
On the other hand, the members of Council also serve as a check and a control over 
the Governor General, or Governor, and the discussions that take place upon public 
wilgects being on occasions of importance committed to writing, and fwwarded to 
England, enaNe the authorities at home to exercise an efficient control over tl»e 
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■ conduct of the administration abroad, and it is the more efficient because the mem- 

B. j^monstone, jjjg are themselves responsible for the opinions they deliver. 

1 6’83. Is it in the executive or the legislative functions of the Governor Genial 
i6 April i 83«. consider guch aid to be indispensable ?— In both. 

1684. Is not the authority of the Governor General paramount to that of hif 
Council ? — In some cases. 

1585. In any case may not his sole authority supersede the decision of the three 
other members of his Council ? — Not so ; because in that part of the Act of Par- 
liament which applies to the subject the cases in which the Governor General is at 
liberty to act on nis own and sole responsibility are defined to be those in which 
the interests of the public service are essentially concerned, not in all ordinary cases. 
It is only in cases of an extraordinary nature that that authority can legally be 
exercised, and they have not, within my observation, been frequent. 

1686. Do you mean to say that in ordinary cases, whei'e such difference of 
opinion has arisen, that of the Governor General has yielded to those of his own 
Council r — In ordinary cases, where a difference of opinion arises, the question is 
decided (as the law prescribes) by a majority, but 1 have known frequent occasions 
on which the Governor General has yielded his opinion to that of the Members of 
Council. 

1687. That which you so consider as necessary at Calcutta, do you consider 
equally necessary at the other presidencies ? — Certainly. 

1688. What advantage appears to you to result from the existence of a greater 
or lesser degree of independence of the Governor General in the subordinate pre- 
sidencies? — In point of fact, it is impossible for the Governor General to exercise 
an official superintendence over the subordinate governments. He could not do 
it, unless all the proceedings of those governments were regularly reported to him, 
and if they were, it would be impossible for him to find leisure to peruse them. In 
cases of great importance, the other governments have been in the habit of making 
a reference to the Governor General in Council. Generally, I think the subordinate 
governments might expediently and beneficially exercise legally, as in fact they do 
practically, an independent authority with regard to the affairs of their respective 
presidencies. 

1 689. Would it not, in your judgment, be highly desirable, if practicable, to have 
one general superintending and controlling power over our interests in the East? — 

I should say so, if it were practicable ; but supposing such a general superintending 
and controlling authority could be practically established, I conceive that it would 
materially interfere with the control of the home authorities over the governments 
of India. It seems to me that it would be transferring the superintendence and 
control now exercised by the home authorities over the governments of India, to this 
species of local authority. 

i6go. In what respect would that effect be produced by the control at home 
being exercised over one governor, instead of being exercised, as at present, over 
three distinct governors r — Because that supreme authority could not supply the 
authorities here with the information and the recorded proceedings necessary to 
enable them to exercise it. At present they have the proceedings of all the govern- 
ments in India before them, and by that means they are enabled to exercise a con- 
trol over every branch of the administration ; and that could not, I presume, take 
place if the subordinate governments were placed under the superintendence of the 
supreme authority, and required to report their proceedings to that authority instead 
of the home authorities. 

1691. In what manner would the control at home be diminished if the Governor 
General of India were enabled to report the proceedings with respect to the admi- 
nistration of the whole of India to the government at home instead of that informa- 
tion being furnished to them by three distinct governors ? — At present the severdl 
governments transmit to England the whole of their proceedings and their cor- 
respondence. Now, under the supposition of their transmitting such correspondence 
and proceedings to the Governor General, it would be necessary, to enable the 
home authorities to maintain the same supervision and control that they now exer- 
cise, that the Governor General should furnish them with the same reports and 
materials that hitherto have been transmitted from the three different presidencies, 
which would obviously be impracticable. 

1692. Does your objection then resolve itself mainly into the distance of those 
subordinate presidencies from the present seat of government ?— The objection that 
strikes me is, that the proposed system must necessarily supersede the control which 
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is at present exercised by tbe authorities at home over the local governments abroad ; 
because, according to my conception, those authorities could not, under that system, 
be supplied with the means of exercising it. Indeed, if it were thought expedient to 
transfer the government of India entirely to the Governor-general, that is another 

it considered necessary that the authorities at home 
lould exercise a iMnute control over the proceedings of the governments abroad, 
so long, it appears td me, their proceedings must be recorded and transmitted to 
England. 

1693. If, for instancy, a certain number of vice-governors or lieutenant-governors 
were appointed, exercisvbg considerable powers, but subject nevertheless to the 
direct control of the Governor-general, and who should report their proceedings 
to the Governor-general, i,\ what manner would the control of the home authorities 
be diminished by those pVoceedings being transmitted through the Governor- 
general, instead of being transmitted, as at present, through the governors of those 
separate presidencies ? — When we consider the vast mass of proceedings at each 
presidency that is annually sent to England, and then reflect that those proceedings 
are to be sent to the Governor-general, that he is then, in, the first instance, to 
exercise the functions of direction and control that are at present exercised by the 
authorities at home, and then to report his proceedings with respect to all three 
presidencies, transmitting at the same time all the documents connected with them 
to England, it seems to me to form such a vast and complicated mass of business 
as no human powers of mind and body would be capable of executing. 

1694. You have spoken of the mass of proceedings as an obstacle ; does it occur 
to you that the mass may be greatly aggravated by the existing system of Councils 
at the several presidencies, and the Boards in the administration of the detail of 
public affairs ? — I do not think that the system of Councils has that effect in any 
degree, but the practice of recording all the proceedings and correspondence of the 
Boards must of course add considerably to the mass of details. The practice of 
recording every transaction is what occasions the vast accumulation of mutter, and 
so long as the government abroad is to be made accountable for all their acts to 
the authorities at home, so long must the habit of recording every transaction be 
continued. 

1695. Is it not the tendency of public business to extend itself when it is under 
the administration of many instead of being under the responsibility of one ? — 
Certainly that must be admitted. 

1696. It has been suggested that it would be desirable to detach the Governor- 
general of India from the local administration of Bengal, and to leave him in pos- 
session merely of the general control. What occurs to you upon that suggestion ? 
—I hardly see the possibility of his exercising that control unless the proceedings 
of the several governments arc regularly transmitted to him ; and I conceive if that 
be done it would accumulate the business in his hands to such a degree as to render 
it still more unmanageable than it is at present. 

1697. borne of the late questions have proceeded upon the assumption of a pos- 
sible change in the local administration of India, by the substitution of vice- 
governors or lieutenant-governors in the room of the Goveraors in Council, for the 
two subordinate presidencies ; do you or do you not consider that such substitu- 
tion, as depriving the Indian service of its present expectancies either of the chair 
of such presidencies, or the seats at the council of such presidencies, would or would 
not be detrimental to the character of the service by depriving its members of high 
objects of ambition? — I should not think that the taking away what may be called 
those great prizes in the lottery would materially affect the character of the service, 
provided that to the subordinate offices of the administration such liberal emolu- 
ments be attached as would render them the objects of pursuit, and the means of 
gradually accumulating a competency. 

1698. Assuming that tbe proposed substitution has reference to an increased 
economy in carrying on the Indian administration, do you conceive that such 
economy could be carried to such an extent, comparing the present expenses of 
the administration of the two presidencies with the general revenues derived under 
etch, as would counterbalance the inconvenience and injury to the service of 
depriving it of the prizes at present held forth by those stations to the several 
members r — The value of the service would no doijiht be deteriorated to a certain 
degree by depriving its members of the prospect of attaining to offices of such high 

and emdnment ; but 1 confess I do not perceive how the inconvenience and 
injury of such deterioration, be it more or less, is to be counterbalanced (as regards 
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the interests and feelings of the cwil servants) by any imaginable reduction of the 

*'• charges of the administration, unless indeed a part of the saving were applied to 

, * the augmentation of the salaries of the subordinate offices. 
lO April 1039. 1699. With the diminished means of acquiring fortunes at present existing in 

India, is it or is it not desirable still fhrther to diminish the means left to the indiaa 
service, and thereby to render their connection with home more and more pre- 
carious and indefinite ? — I think it of the highest importance that the civil service 
of India should he upon such a footing as to afford the individuals belonging to it 
the prospect of returning with a competency to England, and not only that, but it 
is essential, I think, to secure general integrity in the administration of public 
afibirs. 

1 700. Do you consider it the first duty of the Government and Legislature of 
this country to look at the means of making fortunes for individual Europeans, op 
to the interest of those natives out of whose industry and labour those fortunes are 
to be made ? — Contrasting those two objects, there can be but one answer ; the 
advantage of individual Europeans cannot, of course, be justly put in competition 
with the interests of our native subjects. 

1701. Has the experience of the last 50 years in each of the three presidencies 
justified the conclusion that there is anything inconsistent with the interests and 
happiness and prosperity of the natives that the individuals appointed to the supreme 
authority in each of those presidencies, and especially in the two subordinate pre- 
sidencies, should be selected from those who have grown up in the public service of 
the East India Company? — My opinion has always been generally adverse to select- 
ing the governors from among those who have belonged to the service, because 
I think, with very few exceptions, that an individual who has passed through the 
several gradations of the public service, and has consequently been known in the 
lowest as well as in the higher grades, cannot assume that high tone of superiority, 
nor exercise that degree of influence and control, and attract that degree of deference 
and respect, which, in my judgment, contribute importantly to the efficient admi- 
nistration of the office of Governor, as regards both the European and native popu- 
lation. A person of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to fill that 
office, if duly qualified by character and talent, carries with liiin a greater degree 
of influence, and inspires more respect, than an individual who has been known in 
a subordinate capacity in India usually can. 

1 702. Are you aware of the number of individuals selected to the government 
of Madras and of Bombay respectively from the ranks of the Company’s service in 
the course of the last ,50 years ? — I am aware that a considerable number have been 
appointed in that long course, and I admit that there may be, and have been, some 
splendid exceptions. 

1703. Is it your opinion, looking at the increasing territorial debt of India, that 
it can be possible much longer to maintain the present expensive system of the 
administration of that country ? — That reductions must bo effected is obvious, and 
reductions have been effected to a very great extent ; to such an extent that, 
I believe, according to the latest reports, there is reason to expect that in another 
year or two the charges and revenue will be nearly, if not entirely, equalized, but 
I am decidedly averse to such a reduction of the allowances of the public func- 
tionaries as would endanger their integrity ; and I am firmly of opinion that they 
should always be placed, with respect to allowances, in a situation of respectability 
and independence, with the means of acquiring, by due care and economy, a com- 
petency with which to retire to their native country. 

1704. Have not the members of the Council at Bengal at present 10,000/. 
a year ? — Yes. 

1 70.5. The whole principle of the Indian administration having been to keep 
India as much in connection with England as it was possible for a distant depen- 
dency governed by a small body of men to be kept to the mother-country, has it 
or has it not been materially promoted by giving to those persons who are obliged 
to pass a large part of their lives in India a continued stimulus to return home with 
fortunes proportioned to the length of their service r — I think so. 

1706. Must not, permanently, a more effectual mode of maintaining our connec- 
tion with India consist in sparing and fostering to the greatest possible degree the 
industry and means of the natives of that country ? — I should think so, certainly, t» 
8 degree, in which it may be calculated to promote the interests of commerce, and 
to extend the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and India. 

1707. You 
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1 707. You have been asked as to the necessity of allowing individuals to accu- 

niulate fortunes in India ; are those fortunes so accumulated remitted home, or are 
they left to fructify in India ? — For the most part they have been remitted to 
England ; but some have left a portion of their property in India to fructify. 16 Apiil 

1708. Are not they, so far as they go, a perpetual drain upon the industry of 
the natives of India? — They constitute, so far, a political debt, which must be paid 
sooner or later from the produce of India. 

1709. If no capital is invested in India, and the fortunes there made are remit- 
ted hoine, does not it necessarily follow that that operation is a drain upon the 
resources of that country 1 — The way in which property left in India is invested, is 
either in what is denominated Company’s paper, (Government bonds,) or in houses 
and other objects ; when ultimately remitted it must be supplied from the resources 
of that country. 

1710. Since we have derived a large revenue from the territory of India, 
amounting now to 20,000,000 1. annually, can you point to any great improvements 
in the way of public works, such as works for irrigation, roads, bridges, or any great 
public works in the country, by which any marks appear of the benelits derived from 
our empire there ?-^Not from public works; that has generally been left to the 
industry and skill of the native landholders. There has been one work of that 
description that has been of very great importance, the renewal of some canals 
anciently drawn from the Jumna in the north-west quarter of India, which have 
been carried through a great extent of arid territory, and been productive of very 
great increase of revenue. 

1711. In that single and small sample, is there not evidence of the vast benefits 
that a paternal goveimment might confer upon that country ? — I am not aware in 
what manner the public resources could be applied in that way. Ail the lands 
being private property, it necessarily depends upon the proprietors of those lands to 
introduce such works and improvements as they find best calculated to promote 
their own interests. 

1712. ‘Does the beneficial tendency of our government appear upon the im- 
proved condition of the people in that country ? — 1 think it docs. 

1713. In what part of India ? — Particularly where the permanent settlement has 
been established. 

1714. Do you consider then that their prosperity very essentially depends upon 
the manner in which the land revenue is fixed ? — I think so. 

1715. Have you had an opportunity of observing the condition of the people in 
the independent Jaghires? — No ; I never was in any of those. 

1716. Have you had occasion to observe the condition of the people in the few 
states that yet remain independent of our government in India ? — ^No ; my employ- 
ment has l^en almost always at the presidency, or with the Governor-general 
wherever he has gone. When I spoke of the improvement of the people, 1 did not 
speak from personal observation, but from general knowledge. Under ourgovem- 
ment they have an advantage which they never could enjoy under their own, of being 
protected from ail external invasion, and the security of life and property, which 
they never enjoyed under any other system of government, unless perhaps in ancient 
times, and under some distinguished potentates, who flourished before the dissolution 
of the Mogul empire ; the Emperor Acber, for instance. 

17^7- Do yon conceive that the inhabitants are sensible of tliose benefits which 
you have just enumerated, and that it does accordingly attach them to the British 
Government ? — -The body of the people I conceive to be fully sensible of the 
advantages they enjoy j that is not the part of the population of India that are 
hostile to us. The class of persons that are dissatisfied, are those who have been 
removed from places of authority and power by our supremacy. 

1718. Have you seen a list of public works executed in India in the several 
presidencies since the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter in the year 
1813, as such list was presented to the Committee sitting last year, marked No. 9^ 
in the Appendix to the Report of the 1 1 th of October 1831 ? — I have not happened 
to see it. 

[T!hesame •wot shown to the Witness.] 

Though you have not previously seen it, yet from your cursory inspection 
of it now, or from your general knowledge of the subject, are you able to state what 
has been the aggregate expense of the public works tMre enumerated?— -The course 
of my service was not calculated to nflEbrd me the means of waswering that 
question. 
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1 720. You cannot then state what proportion of the revenue of India has been 
expended in public works, as contrasted either with the amount received, or as com- 
pared with any proportion which it might bear to sums expended upon similar 
works by the British Government at home? — No, I am not able to answer that 
question. I see in this list various works, such as roads and bridges, with which, 
being executed when I was in India, 1 am acquainted ; but I understood the former 
question to refer to' public works upon the lands in the interior of the country for 
ine benefit of agriculture. 

1721. To what body is delegated the legislation for India? — Each presidency 
has by law the power of framing its own Regulations. The subordinate presidencies 
generally, I believe, submit their Regulations to the Supreme Government for con- 
firmation. 

1 722. Do you mean that the subordinate presidencies are compelled by law to 
submit their Regulations for the sanction of the Governor-general ? — Not by law, 
but I believe by an order of the Governor-general in Council. The occasions for 
the enactment of new Regulations at the several presidencies of course arise out 
of transactions and events as they occur. In Bengal all the public functionaries in 
the interior of the country have by a specific enactment the privilege of suggesting 
any new Laws and Regulations that may appear to them expedient. These sug- 
gestions are taken into consideration by the Governor-general in Council, and if 
approved, a Regulation is framed accordingly. The public functionary himself is 
sometimes required to draw up and transmit the scheme of the proposed Regula- 
tion. Regulations are also sometimes* framed under the immediate direction and 
superintendence of the supreme authority. 

1723. Are they when passed of necessity registered in the Supreme Court?— 
Not those that have relation to the interior of the country. 

1 724. In what manner are those Laws promulgated when passed ; how are they 
made known to the natives ? — They are translated into the native langu^es. 
There is a Regulation of the Bengal presidency, the 4i8t, I think, of the year 
1 793, which describes the particular mode in which Regulations shall be framed 
and promulgated. When printed they are transmitted to the several judges of the 
provincial, zillah, and city courts, and other public functionaries, both in English 
and in the native languages. 

1725. Is there any collection of those Regulations kept? — Yes, regularly. 

1726. Would it not appear at first sight desirable that there should be one 
general code of laws applicable to the government of India generally ? — I do not 
think that one code of laws could be applicable to all the three presidencies. 

1727. In what respect do the different presidencies so essentially differ from each 
other that the same system of lawlnight not be made applicable to all of them r — 
There must be differences of local circumstances which require different Laws and 
Regulations to be applicable to them ; there are different tenures of land, for instance, 
under the several presidencies, and I can conceive a variety of local circumstances 
which may. be applicable to one presidency and not to another. At Madras, for 
instance, what is called the ryotwar system prevails very generally, which it does 
not on the side of Bengal or Bombay. Therefore it seems to me that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Regulations should proceed, in the first instance at least, from 
the subordinate presidencies themselves, that is, a Regulation required for Bombay 
should be framed at Bombay, and the same at Madras, and the same in Bengal, by 
the authority which is necessarily acquainted with all the local peculiarities and 
circumstances of each presidency. 

1728. In his legislative as well as his executive capacity, has the Governor a 
power paramount to that of his Council ? — Certainly not. 

1729. Have you considered in what manner a body might be constituted in India 
for the purpose of more satisfactorily executing so very serious a function as is 
implied in this unlimited power of legislation ? — I have not, and am not therefore 
prepared to give a confident opinion on the subject ; but on this first consideration 
of it, I am disposed to think that such a body might be constituted under the 
Supreme Government ; I should, however, still consider it necessary that the Regu- 
lations intended for the subordinate presidencies should be framed there in the first 
instance, which might be submitted for revision to the Legislative Council established 
4tt the seat of the Supreme Government. 

1730. Supposing that a member conversant with the local affairs of each of 
4 he subordinate presidencies were to form part of the Legislative Council consti- 
tuted at the seat of government, would not that body, so composed, be qualified to 
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|nira into oottsideratioii my raggestions that the Governor the subordinate presi- 
dencies might make of any new Regulation that he deemed to be requisite? — Th^ 
would not, in my opinion, nipersede the necessity of framing Regulations at the 
iKveral presidencies themselves. . I do not think that the mere delegation of an 
mdividual from each presidency would supply the place of that knowledge of local 
affairs which appears to me to be necessary to frame Regulations adapted to the cir- 
mimstances of each presidency. I think it would be necessary that the Regulations 
should originate at the presidencies where they are intended to operate, but they 
might be subject to revision. 

1 731. In what manner does it occur to you that it would be possible under the 
existing state of society in India to compose an adequate Legislative Council, 
whom should devolve the responsibility of making laws for our whole Indian empire? 
-—That subject is new to me, and 1 have not considered it sufiicicntly as to be able 
at once to suggest a scheme of that nature. 

1733. Do any insuperable objections occur to your mind to the formation of 
each a council ? — I am not prepared to say that 1 perceive any insuperable objeo* 
tions to it, but I question the expediency of divesting the Government entirely of 
its legislative power. 

1 733. It has been intimated by some witnesses before the Committee that it 
might be found practicable to introduce to that Council the assistance of a certain 
portion of native talent and knowledge ; what occurs to you upon that suggestion ? 
— I think it is going too great a length at first. The native agency must be intro- 
duced very gradually. The placing of natives at once in so elevated a situation 
would, I think, be proceeding much too rapidly in the plan of employing the natives 
more extensively than they are at present employed in the civil administration of 
the country j 1 doubt, indeed, whether it would be possible to find any native 
qualified to be a party in framing laws and regulations. They might, no doubt, 
^ord on some occasions, the aid of information ; but that would be attainable 
without their being associated as assessors in a council of that nature. 1 am dis- 
posed to think that the Sudder Dewannec Nizamut Adawlut, with some legal 
assistance, might be made an efficient instrument for framing Regulations. 

1 734. Would not their introduction into that Council, in your opinion, give con- 
fidence to the natives generally ? — 1 do not think it would add in any degree to 
the confidence already reposed by them in the Government. In ray judgment it 
would be extremely objectionable to introduce a native into that situation at ail, and 
J do not imagine that he could be of any material service. 

1735. Can you state any specific danger that you would apprehend from such 
an experiment ? — I should not say that there was any danger in it, but 1 do not see 
the advantage of it. 1 think it would be plaoing the natives too high in point of 
rank and situation relatively to British functionaries and British subjects, nor do 
1 conceive that natives could be found qualified for the task of legislation ; it is 
not at all consistent with their habits. 

173C. You referred, in one of your answers, to the vast mass of public business 
that was transacted in the departments in India, and which is certainly not less in 
the departments at home ; has any mode ever occurred to you by which that 
increasing mass could be diminished ? — It is a subject upon which 1 have often 
reflected ; indeed 1 have been naturally driven to reflect upon it by having, while 
a member of Council, experienced the overwhelming and overburthening mass 
of business that came before us. The govermnent is overloaded with details. The 
principle of the remedy is obvious : a division of labour and responsibility ; but 
the means of effecting it are not so apparent. Even so long ago as when I left 
India, the machinery of government was manifestly inadequate to the work it had 
to perform ; and of course it must be still more so now. 1 speak particularly of 
the Supreme Government. The question tlien is, how the government can be 
Relieved from a portion at least of the details of business which come before it. 
There is nothing so great and nothing so small that, under the present system, does 
WA require the intervention of the supreme authority. The idea that 1 have entar- 
tained is, that the subordinate functionaries should be invested with a greater 
de|[ree of authority, so as to render it unnecessary for them to submit the whole of 
their proceedings to the decision of the Government, which now is the case ; but 
I am not prepared to suggest any specific plan for the accomplishment of that im- 
portant object. 

1737. With regard to the transmission to the authorities in this country of the 
very voluminous matters of small detail that come before them, do you consider 
7.^5 — I* E E that 
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A’. B. Edm^one ** ®*ght be practicable to draw any line which should auperdede the necessity 
* Esq. ' of such very laborious investigation to so very little puipose ? — I confess I do, not 
16 April 1832. s®® ^be peaeticability of drawing any such line. So long as it is deemed necessary 

to exercise a control and superintendence over the proceedings of the govern, 
ments abroad, so long apparently must the whole of their proceedings be sent 
home. 

1 738. While you were in the government in India, was not an order issued to 
all the residents, directing them not to send the whole of the correspondence upon 
every subject, but to send a diary, and to send a list of the letters, and such of 
them only as were material to the diary ? — I recollect (being reminded of the cir* 
cumstance) that when 1 held the office of chief secretary, instructions were issued 
to the residents to keep and transmit periodically to the presidency, a diary or precis 
of their correspondence, and to abstain from transmitting copies of such documents 
noted in the diary as were not of material importance. 

1739. ^ stated that you were connected with the Secret department when 
you were in India; docs your experience lead you to believe that the Secret 
department in India is properly constituted ibr the purposes of despatch and 
secrecy ? — 1 have no reason to doubt that it is so. 


Mortis, 17 “ die Aprilis, 1832 . 


SIR JAMES MACDONALD, BART., ik the Chaiu. 


Neil Benjamin Edmonstone, Esq. called in ; and further Examined. 

A^. B. Edmonstone, *1 739- IS there anything you wish to state to the Committee in reference to the 
evidence you gave yesterday ? — I have had an opportunity this morning of looking 
17 April 1832. into the despatch respecting the conduct of the Indigo planters, to which I referred 

yesterday, and have made two or three extracts from it, with a view to show more 

clearly the grounds on which I found my statement regarding the conduct and pro. 
ccedings of the indigo planters and their agents. 

1 740. What was the date of the despatch from which you made the extracts you 
allude to ? — These extracts are contained in the answer of the Court of Directors 
to the despatches from Bengal on the subject of the indigo planters, and I have 
taken them from the answer, not from the original despatches ; so that 1 do not 
exactly know the dates. The letter to Bengal, answering these despatches, is dated 
the 10th of this month. 

1 741 . Do you wish to make any observations to the Committee in regard to the 
answers you gave yesterday on the subject of Europeans occupying land in India ? 
— Tt has always appeared to me that the admitting Europeans generally to hold 
lands as proprietors and renters in that country, would be calculated rather to 
interfere with and obstruct, than to encourage and promote the interests of the 
native landholders. It will not be practicable to impose an effectual restraint, either 
on the number or description of the Europeans who, through the opening now 
afforded, may obtain a footing in the country. They will become the rivals and 
competitors of the native landholders, and progressively supplant them in the 

E ossession of their lands. The essential difference of chaiacter, habits, religion, 
inguagc, attainments, modes of thinking and acting, customs and prejudices, 
between the two classes, constitute an insuperable bar to their ever being united by 
the associations and connections of domestic life, or by any common bond of 
national interest and feeling. They cannot coalesce and commix. There must be 
a constant collision between them, as well as between the Europeans themselves 
and their respective agents and adherents ; the effect of all which will be to create 
disputes and disturbances that must engage the almost exclusive time and attention 
of the local magistracy and police. This anticipation is strongly countenanced by 
the information we have received relative to the proceedings of the comparatively few 
Europeans already established in the interior of the presi^ncy of Bengal as indigo 
planters, and must consequently be aggravated by the unlimited admission of Euro- 
peans as landholders for general agricultural purposes, to which the door now seems to 
have been opened . The reports referred to show that their conduct has had the effect of 
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creating diaturtMnce and disorder in the comity where they hare been located ; 
that it has b^ found impractiOable for the magistrates to control their conduct ; 
and I must repeat ray opinion, that if such an influx of European landholders as 
the arrangement involves be introduced into the country, it will be found indi8pen> 
sably necessary to establish a new system of judicature for the control of them. 

1742. The Committee understand that you have extracted from the answer to 
these despatches, such parts as you think tend to bear out the particular view you 
take of the subject — Yes; it was with that view that 1 made those extracts. 

1743. Is the answer to the despatches very voluminous ? — It is very voluminous. 
The recorded reports of the conduct of the indigo planters and their agents appeared 
to me to afibrd sufiicient evidence of the truth of what I have stated. 

1744. Does the despatch entirely refer to this question ? — It does, exclusively. 
Finding it difficult to describe concisely the facts represented in the extracts which 
I hold in my hand, 1 desire to refer to the detailed narrative contained in them, as 
bearing me out in the statement that 1 have given. “ As magistrate of Nuddea, 
(says Mr. Turnbull) I have had some opportunity of witnessing the scenes of 
contention and strife ensuing from the various and conflicting interests to which 
that competition gave rise. The disorders which then prevailed in that and the 
neighbouring indigo districts have, I believe, nothing abated to the present day, and 
they are certainly such as to call for the serious interposition of Government. 
From the moment of ploughing the land and sowing the seed, to the season of 
reaping the crop, the whole district is thrown into a state of ferment ; the most 
daring breaches of the peace are committed in the face of our police officers, and 
even of the magistrate himself. In utter defiance of all law and authority large 
bodies of armed men are avowedly entertained for the express purpose of taking or 
retaining forcible possession of lands or crops ; violent affrays, or rather regular 
pitched battles ensue, attended with bloodshed and homicide ; our police establish* 
ments are coiTupted, and the daroghas are said notoriously to be in the pay of the 
planters, European or native, to secure their good offices.** 

1 745. What is the name of the magistrate r — Mr. Turnbull ; he is now a 
member of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut ; he had been magistrate of 
Nuddea, which is distant about 100 miles above Calcutta. The magistrate of 
Dacca says, ** I will not here put on record acts which have come to my know* 
ledge of the open daring violence directed to the destruction of rival factories ; but 
will ask, where is the instance in this part of the country of the native zemindar, who, 
unaided by European partners or influence, has erected indigo factories, and suc- 
cessfully carried on the speculation, without being in the end either entirely ruined 
or obliged to admit his powerful neighbour to share in his concern, or being him- 
self perhaps cast into gaol for standing up in defence of his own rights.** 
Mr. Koss states, that “ armed men are kept by the planters to enforce the ryots* 
contracts ;** and Mr. Sealy, another officer, speaks of “ the number of affrays that 
now annually take place for indigo lauds, which are invariably attended with 
severe wounding, and frequently with loss of life, in consequence of the planters 
entertaining bodies of fighting men for the express purpose of fighting their battles 
on these occasions.** I'hese are facts, independently of my own observation and 
reflection, on which my opinion of the inexpediency of admitting Europeans gene- 
rally as settlers into the interior of the country, is mainly founded. Some of the 
reports, however, contain very favourable opinions of the personal character of the 
indigo planters ; notwithstanding which, it appears that the above are practices and 
proceedings of constant occurrence. 

1746. These facts, if well founded, were, I presume, known to the government 
of Bengal ; and knowing the existence of these facts, has not that government come 
to a determination that it is desirable to permit Europeans to hold land upon long 
leases r — They have so ; and it appears to me to be likely to produce an aggrava- 
tion of the evil. I consider it to be our primary duty and obligation to adopt every 
measure calculated to elevate the natives, and to promote their interest and pros- 
perity ; and I think it is acting in opposition to that principle to introduce into 
the country a numerous class of persons who, from the nature of their objects and 
pursuits, will have interests opposed to those of the native landholders, and from 
their national character, station, influence and connexions, must necessarily obtain 
an ascendancy over them, which they are likely to employ for purposes adverse to 
the prosperity of the native landholders and tenants, and to the tranquillity of the 
country. It would be absolutely necessary, as already observed, to make such an 
alteration in the administration of the laws as would be calculated to control this 
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body of Europeans. In fact, where a community of Europeans is established,^ 
British institutions must follow ; the eii^ct of all which seems to me to be the pro>r 
secution of a system for promoting the interests and advantages of British sul^ects 
at the *expense of those of the natives. Our forbearance hitherto in abstainii^ 
from all interference with the rights and possessions of our native subjected 
securing to them the full exercise of their religion and their laws, and assisting and 
encouraging them in the prosecution of the arts of industry, has been, I conceive, 
a principal means of attaching them to our government : the measure of admitting 
Europeans, without limitation, to hold lands in the manner now proposed, or as 
I should rather say, already determined, seems to me to be a total departure from 
that line of policy. 

1 747. To what proportion of the places in which indigo plantations are estab- 
lished do the extracts you have quoted refer ? — The districts of Nuddea and Dacca 
Jellalpore ; but the practices and scenes described in those extracts appear to be 
general. 

1748. You have stated that it has been found impossible for the local magistrates 
to control the conduct of the European planters, and further that it would be 
necessary to tliat end to establish a new system of judicature ; has any recommen- 
dation to that effect proceeded from the Bengal government ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

1 749. Has the Court of Director found it to be its duty, in justice to the natives 
so suffering, to send out any orders to such effect ? — Certainly not. By the estab- 
lishment of a new system of judicature I mean the introduction of British law 
with all its machinery into the interior of the country, which 1 should regard as an 
evil of great magnitude, and which indeed could only be effected by a parliamentary 
enactment. 

1 750. Has the Court of Directors found it to be its duty to disapprove of the 
introduction of granting leases of land to Europeans, as sanctioned by their govern- 
ment in Bengal ? — They strongly censured the Bengal government for adopting 
a measure of such paramount importance without previous reference, as well as for 
allowing Europeans to hold leases without any security against the abuse of the 
privilege ; the majority of the Court, however, concurred in sanctioning the grant 
of leases, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, and with a limitation as to 
the duration of the leases. The local government of Bengal actually adopted the 
resolution of permitting Europeans to hold lands on leases of 60 years ; the Court 
of Directors have limited the term to 21. I, as a member of the Court of Direc- 
tors, entirely disapproved of that measure, and did not concur in it, and 1 stated 
my reasons. 

17.51. In what possible manner does the limitation of the term of occupation to 
21 years instead of tio, tend to mitigate the evils which you have represented as 
arising out of the occupation by Europeans? — I do not think that it is calculated 
to remove them ; a door has been opened, which it will now be difficult to close. 

1 7.52. Then the Committee understand that on this point both the local govern- 
ment of Bengal, the (yourt of Directors at home, and the Board of Commissioners 
at home, have dissented from the opinions introduced by yourself? — My opinions 
were submitted to the Court when the question came under discussion in the form 
of a proposed despatch to Bengal. The sanction given to the measure under certain 
limitations may perhaps have been given under a conviction that, as it had already 
been adopted in Bengal, it was not possible to withdraw from it without public 
inconvenience ; some of my colleagues did not concur in the measure, even as pro- 
posed to be modified, any more than myself, and a dissent was entered upon the 
proceedings of the Court, to which reference can be had if necessary. 

1 753 ' These opinions have not been acted on by either of the three governing 
bodies r — The establishment of Europeans as landholders in that country is a mea- 
sure entirely novel, and has only been brought under the consideration .of the 
authorities at home, and has received their sanction under the qualification and 
restrictions I have mentioned, within these three years. 

1754. The system in India, up to the present time, having been founded upon 
the exclusion of Europeans from holding lands in India ? — Yes, except to the extent 
of ,50 bheegas (about 1 7 acres). 

^ 75.5* And the present being an experiment for the first time formally introduced? 
— The measure appears to have been introduced not experimentally but absolutely^ 
and I consider it to be a measure pregnant with evil. 

1 75f). Tlus limitation of the period of granting leases to 2 1 years, will of course 
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plf Hy* it in tiie power of the Court of Directors to alter this system at an earli^ 
period than they would be able to do at the end of 6 o years, if it was found inex' 
pedient to continue it ? — I think that having been once admitted, it will be found 
very difficult to alter the system ; I do not think it practicable to recede, without 
producing great complaints on the part of those who may have embarked in large 
(»ncems under the encouragement of the local government. 

1757. You have stated that the occupation of land by Europeans must be 
followed by the establishment of British institutions ; will you state to the Committee 
why Europeans so voluntarily settling themselves should not be rendered amenable 
to the provincial judicature of the country ? — 1 do not think that the local judicature 
is calculated to control their conduct, and experience seems to me to have shown 
that it is not. 

1 758. Will you state what you mean by the expression British institutions ? — 
I mean principally the British laws ; the British system of judicature, with all its 
appendages. 

1759. You would consider that, on a trial by jury, part of the jurymen should 
be Europeans ? — Yes, I mean the trial by jury ; the introduction of British law and 
the English language. 

1 760. When you state that the occupation of land by Europeans is injurious to 
the natives, do you mean that where it has been hitherto tried it has had the efl&ct 
of displacing the native cultivators? — Not the mere cultivators; I think that the 
European will necessarily enter into competition and collision with the natives, 
landholders and manufacturers, and therefore to that extent will eventually displace 
them. 

1761. The question refers to the mere cultivator, to the ryot ? — He will not 
displace the ryot ; but it has been found, in the case of the indigo planters, that the 
ryots have sometimes been very much oppressed by them ; that they have been 
compelled against their inclination to cultivate the indigo plant and to receive 
advances; instances of this species of oppression are stated in the despatches I have 
referred to. 

1 762. Have you read the evidence taken before the House of Lords in 1 830 on 
this inquiry ? — I have not. 

] 763. Has not the occupation of land by Europeans rather acted as a stimulus 
to industry, and increased the demand for native labour? — I should think to 
a certain extent it must have done so, but the natives have not hitherto been at 
a loss to obtain employment from the land. The indigo manufacturers have no 
doubt paid higher rents, and so far have encouraged native industry. 

1764. You say that it has been the duty of the Government rather to assist the 
natives in prosecuting the arts of industry ? — I think that has been the object aud 
general tendency of our administration, our Regulations, and our conduct with regard 
to them. 

1 765. Will you inform the Committee how and where the Government have 
assisted the natives in prosecuting the arts of industry r — By the security that is 
afforded to life and property, by the moderation of the assessments, and their per^ 
manent limitation where these have taken place, and by the protection that the 
natives enjoy under the British Government from external invasion and internal 
insurrection, and by removing all obstacles to the free application of labour and the 
free enjoyment of its produce. 

1766. What grounds have you for supposing that the life and property of the 
natives has been better secured under the British Government than under their own 
native government ? — By the establishment of independent tribunals of justice, 
which under their own government had no existence. 

1767. Does not every Mahomedan history with which you are acquainted, or 
even a native history written in English at Bengal within the last 60 years, 
familiarize you completely with instances of perpetual oppression on the part of 
their rulers, before the British acquired any territorial dominion in India ? — 1 have 
no doubt that is a just description of the general character of the native adminis* 
tration for some time anterior to our possession of the country. 

1 768. Do you consider the introduction of skill and capital into a country, or 
the assumption of the whole civil and military power of a country, together with 
the whole of its territorial revenues, to tlie exclusion of the natives in a participation 
in the administration of the government, as the greater evil ? — So far from the 
introduction of skill and capital into the country being an evil, 1 consider it to be 
• 'great benefit, and I think under proper limitations Briti^ skill and capital may be 
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' very suooess^lly employed, and to a certain degree has been so; what I object to 

B. Ironstone, jg jjjg iuflyx Europeans in such numbers and in such a manner as must bare the 
. * injurious ejects I hare described. 

17 Apnl 183a. 1769. Are you aware what is the total number of Europeans actually employed 

in India in the indigo cultivation ? — I cannot venture to speak to that. 

1770. Are you aware what is the revenue derived from the number of Europeans 
employed in the indigo factories ? — 1 am not. 

1771. Are you aware what is the amount of revenue derived from that source 

— I am not. I could have no knowledge of these subjects since my return from 
India, but what I might have derived from the records in the India House, and 
1 do not recollect having seen any statements of the kind. 

1772. Are you acquainted with the district of Tirhoot? — I never resided there. 

1773. You cannot therefore say whether in that district there is any appearance 
of increased wealth and comfort among the cultivators? — Not from my own know* 
ledge and personal observation : but I have reason to know the fact, as 1 well 
remember that the zemindar of Tirhoot was remarkable for the excellent manage* 
ment of his lands ; but the great improvement in this and other districts 1 am dts* 
posed to attribute mainly to the limitation of the public demand upon the land. 

1774. Did not these perpetual disputes arise from the circumstance of the 
uncertainty of the boundaries, in the cases of the indigo plantations ; you talked of 
there being conflicts and shedding of blood, did they not generally arise, not from 
the circumstance of the cultivation of indigo, but the uncertainty of the boundaries? 
~*I think it is stated, in the reports accompanying the despatches on the subject, 
that they are occasioned principally by the ryots receiving advances from different 
persons for the same crop, when each of the parties making the advances endea* 
vouring to enforce the fulfilment of his contract by means of an armed force, con- 
flicts and affrays ensue. 1 am speaking from a perusal of the papers. 

1 775. Does not that arise more from the peculiarity of local circumstances than 
from any defect in the conduct of the cultivator of indigo ? — it seems to arise from 
the avidity of the ryots to receive money, and from the proceedings of the servants 
of the manufacturer. 

1 776. Are not they generally Europeans who make the advances that you are 
speaking of? — Yes, through their native agents. 

1 777. If the persons who made the advances were natives, do you think the 
same result would follow? — Native manfacturers would be much more easily con- 
trolled by the local judicature. 

1778. In such instances as have occurred from the misconduct of the indigo 
planters, are you aware whether it has arisen from the employment of improper 
persons in the agency of the factories ? — I'he course of my service has not admitted 
of my being intimately acquainted with the details of all these proceedings. What 
I have been stating is derived chiefly from a perusal of the despatches lately received 
on that subject ; but my opinion with regard to the prejudicial effects of the admis- 
sion of Europeans generally as landholders into the country, is not derived from 
these communications, although I think it is very much supported by them. That 
opinion arises from a general knowledge of local affiirs in India; from my 
acquaintance with the habits, character and peculiarities of the natives ; and from 
observation and reflection ; but I do not pretend to be personally acquainted with the 
management of an indigo factory. 1 have never been in a situation to acquire 
a personal knowledge of them. 

1 779. Has not the present system of exclusion of Europeans very much nar- 
rowed the means of selection which they can have of European agents at these 
factories ? — 1 have not seen any observations nor heard any complaints on this 
subject, nor have 1 sufficient knowledge of the system to form a judgment on 
this point. 

1780. In Nuddea are all the indigo planters Europeans, or are there any Mus- 
sulmans ? — I know there are natives who possess indigo factories and carry on 
the manufacture. 

1781. If two native planters had made advances to the ryot, would not they 
each have asserted their right to the crop, the same as two Europeans would have 
done ? — Certainly ; but as I said before, I conceive that the local tribunals are 
fully capable of controlling the natives, but that they are not efficient in controlling 
the conduct of Europeans. 

1782. Why could not they be made efficient to that object? — The hi^h tone of 
the European character itself the influence and connections that a British subject 
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fl£any m* in «oeiety necessarily acquire in the country, his being generally on „ „ 

tanas of friendship with the local functionaries, a feeling of superiority over the ’ ‘ jsaq, * 

natives, and the inferior degree of respect which an European is apt to entertain 

for the local tribunals as compared with those of his own nation, are all adverse to 

it. It is stated in the reports before referred to, that the natives are often actually 

afraid of bringing their complaints against Europeans before the magistrate. But 

under certain limitations and restrictions, and for special purposes, far from being 

adverse to the establishment of British subjects in the interior of the country, 

1 think that Europeans of capital and character may very beneficially be allowed to 
settle ; not however as proprietors of estates or renters of land for general agricultural 
purposes, like the native zemindars, as seems now to have been permitted, which 
I cannot consider as at all advisable, but on the contrary as pregnant with evil ; but 
for the introduction of new objects of culture, of improvements depending upon 
British skill, energy and enterprise. 

1783. Reverting to the topic of the government establishments in India, will 
you state to us what advantage to the public service appears to you to result from 
conducting so much of the public business of the country through the medium of 
boards r — The object of the establishment of boards of course was to relieve the 
Government from the burthen of details, and provided the members of the board 
are eflicient and well qualified for their duties, that object is advantageously accom- 
plished. The superintendence, for instance, over the collectors of revenue, seems 
to me very expediently lodged in the Board of Revenue. It would be impossible 
for the Government to keep up a correspondence with all the individual collectors ; 
there must be some intermediate functionaries to conduct the details. 

1784. What other boards exist in Calcutta besides the Board of Revenue?— 

The Military Board, the Marine Board, the Board of Salt and Opium, and the 
Board of Trade. 

1785. Does it come within your knowledge whether the individual members of 
the several boards do take an active part in the conducting of public business ? — 

While I was there 1 had reason to believe that they did 'so ; but the president usually 
takes the lead in the business, as is the case, I believe, in all boards. 

1786. The president and the secretary, I presume, are the official members? — 

The president is the officiating member, assisted of course by the secretary. 

1787. What advantage or disadvantage would, in your opinion, result from 
concentrating several of these departments in one head, rather than in having their 
responsibility distributed among many members? — Practically, no doubt, there 
would be great advantage, provided the person so appointed be fully qualified and 
capable in every respect of discharging the duties of the situation ; but I conceive 
that it would be so extremely difficult to secure the services of persons so eminently 
qualified, that it would be always necessary to have the assistance of other members, 
and that not only for the benefit of counsel and advice, but also for the advantage 
of a division of labour, one member taking one branch of business, and another 
member another, as I believe is usually practised, and to provide likewise for cases 
of sickness or necessary absence. A further benefit attaches to the constitution of 
a board, namely, that it admits of one of the members proceeding (as used actually 
to be the case occasionally), vested vvith the powers of the board, to visit the several 
collectorships, whilst the remainder continued at the presidency to carry on the 
ordinary duties of the department. 

1788. That observation applies solely to the Revenue Board ? —1 was speaking 
of the Revenue Board ; the Military Board is constituted upon a very different 
principle. 

1789. Upon what ground is the Board of Salt and Opium detached from the 
Board of Revenue? — I believe because the business was found too burthensome in 
addition to their other duties, and also because salt and opium are branches of 
revenue so vei^ important as to have been thought to require a special and 
exclusive superintendence. 1 believe these are the grounds on which they were 
separated. 

1 790. In a government circumstanced as the Indian government is, does it not 

r ar to you peculiarly desirable that the executive powers of the government in 
country should be concentrated as much as possible in the hands of one indi- 
vidual ? — As a general rule or principle, I think so certainly. I consider the con- 
stitution of our Indian governments to be well adapted to the character, habits and 
feelings of the natives of India ; the concentration of authority in tlie hands of 
one individual (which I conceive is essentially the actual constitution of the Indian 
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goverment, and is regarded by the natives to be literally sncb) harmonizes with the 
form of government to which from the earliest period of recorded history they 
have been accustomed, and is calculated also to secure that vigour, promptitude 
and decision which the annals of British India have shown to be so necessary and 
so efficacious in the ever recurring emergencies of our situation in that country. 
The existing constitution of our Indian government is also that which seems more 
than any other susceptible of being guided and controlled by the authorities at 
home ; an object certainly of the highest importance when we consider the vast 
distance of our Indian possessions from the mother country, and the great extent 
of power necessarily vested in the hands of the local administration. 

1791. What other checks appear to you desirable upon the authority of the 
person exercising the supreme power in India, than those which are to be found in 
a well-defined system of laws, and in the controlling power of the authorities at 
home ? — I have always been accustomed to consider that the power vested in the 
hands of the members of council constitutes a proper check to a certain extent 
npon the Governor-general. 1 think it is salutary that he should be subject to 
that degree of restraint under which he acts in consequence of the share possessed 
by the members of council in the government of the country, and such I always 
understood was the intention of the Legislature when the existing form of govern- 
ment was established, the Governor-general being left at the same time to act 
on his own responsibility in cases of emergency or great political importance; 
so that he has the benefit of efficient counsel and advice, whilst to a certain extent 
a check is imposed upon his conduct, without his being withheld from acting 
independently of his council on occasions essentially affecting the public interests 
and safety. 

1792. Is it not in the nature of such a constitution as the executive government 
to daily impede the course of public business ? — By no means, in my opinion, to 
an extent that in any degree counterbalances the advantages derived from such 
a constitution. 

1793. We will suppose the individuals now composing the councils of the 
Governor-general appointed rather to discharge legislative than executive duties, 
and to act, if necessary, upon certain occasions in the nature of a privy council to 
the Governor-general : would it be your opinion that under such a state of things 
the legislative powers would be better provided for, and the executive government 
worked more expeditiously and more advantageously to the public interest? — It 
appears to me that in a government so constituted as that of British India, it is 
not expedient entirely to separate the legislative from the executive branches of the 
administration. I do not think they can be entirely separated without impairing 
the efficiency of the government. 

1794. By legislative power, I mean the power of framing laws for the local 
government in India? — A separate council might no doubt be formed for that pur- 
pose, but I am of opinion that any laws so enacted should still be subject to the 
confirmation of the Government itself ; but for the mere practical purpose of framing 
Regulations, I think a separate body might be expediently formed. 

1795. Would you explain to the Committee what you mean by the confirmation 
of Government ? — I mean the confirmation of the Governor-general in Council. 

1 796. Do you mean that in the event of the formation of a legislative council, 
the Governor-general in Council should have a veto in the laws there proposed and 
enacted r — I think it is expedient that he should ; the subject, however, is so new to 
me that I ought not perhaps to deliver an opinion so precipitately. I would rather 
desire to deliberate more maturely on the subject. 

1797. In what year were you elected a Director ?— -In October 1820. 

1798. How soon after did you become a member of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence? — It was only in April of last year that I became a member of tbe 
Committee of Correspondence. 

* 799 - During these 1 1 years afrer your return from filling the important atatkm 
you held in India, on what committees of the India House were you appointed ?■—• 
According to the established practice, I became a member of the Committee of 
Shipping in the first instance, and then by gradual rise I became a member of the 
Committee of Buying and Warehouses, and afterwards, as already stated, a member 
of the Committee of Correspondence. The rise in the scale of the Direction 
depends of course on vacancies and casualties. Under one of tlie bye-laws, no 
person coming from India can be elected a Director until two years after bis 
return ; 1 did not therefore become a member of the Direction immediately after 

my 
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my arrival in England; tfae question implies; I was elected two years and 
a quarter after. 

1 800. Are you aware upon what principle the regulation in the Court is founded, 
of succession by seniority to the Committee of Correspondence ? — conceive on 
this principle, that by that means every Director has an opportunity of becoming 
practically acquainted with eve^ branch of the Company’s affitirs much more 
efficiently than he otherwise possibly could. 

1801. What opportunities do the Committees, for example, of Shipping and 
Warehouses afford a Director of becoming acquainted with more important matters 
of the government of India ? — As a member of the Court, when the Court meets 
he has an opportunity of discussing any subject that is brought before them : for 
instance, when drafts or reports come from the Committee of Correspondence or 
other committees, on political or any other subjects, they are laid before the Court 
for the consideration of the members ; and each member, whatever be his station, 
has then the opportunity of perusing them, and all the documents connected with 
them, and making himself fully iicquaintcd with the subject ; so that by these 
means he is qualified to discuss the subject when it is brought forward for 
decision. 

1802. Practically that is the case, is it? — Yes, it is so. It is at the option, of 
course, of each of the Directors to take such share in the discussion of any subject 
as he may think proper. Some take more and some less. Some are in the habit 
of reading the collections of papers which usually accompany the drafts of de* 
apatches or other documents laid before the Court for approval, and thereby making 
themselves fully acquainted with the details of the subject ; they are not therefore 
precluded from obtaining that knowledge to which the question refers, by the system 
that is established. 

1 803. Might it not happen that individuals who have filled high stations with 

g reat reputation in India, return to this country at a period of life that makes it 
ighly undesirable that they should serve an apprenticeship of to years in a ship- 
ping or warehousing committee before they are admitted into the important part of 
the administration of the Court of Directors ? — No doubt an individual returning 
from India under the circumstances described could be of more immediate use if 
introduced into the committee in which subjects connected with his own course of 
service are primarily discussed ; at the same time I am inclined to think that upon 
the whole the present system works well, for the reason 1 have given, namely, that 
by means of it a Direetor becomes practically acquainted with every branch of 
affairs, whilst he is not precluded from affording the benefit of his more recent 
knowledge and experience by his being attached to a subordinate committee. 

• 1804. By the constitution of the Court of Directors, as it exists at present, is the 
junior member of such Court eligible to the chair of the Court as much as the 
senior member ? — Yes, he is eligible, certainly ; but it is very unlikely to happen 
that the junior member should be appointed to the chair of the Court. 

1 805. It is, however, a matter within the competence of the great body of the 
Court to select the individual to fill their chair who, whether he may have been 
a member one, ten or twenty years, may in their judgment be best entitled to the 
chair ? — Certainly it is. 

1806. The Committee understand that the functions of the government of India, 
so far as the Court of Directors are concerned, may be considered as bound up 
with the Court generally, but that among themselves the Court for their own conve- 
nience divide these functions into difierent committees corresponding to the dif- 
ferent departments of the state of India ; is that a right view ?— That is the correct 
view. 

1 807. It is undemtood by the Committee that the chairman and dc^uty-ohair- 
man of the Court of Directors are, oj/icio, members of all committees, and from 
their station have the direct control, or at least a leading influence in every depart- 
ment of Indian administration, as far as the Court of Directors is concerned ; is that 
so ? — They have. As the organs of the Court, and as the organs of each com- 
mittee when they think proper to preside at those committees, they necessarily take 
the lead ; but the Committee of Correspondence is the committee in which the 
chairs usually and ordinarily preside ; they attend other committees only when 
questions of peculiar importance are to be discussed. 

1808. Considering then that the two chairs, whom in your last answer you 
described as organs of the Court, must be members of other committees officially, 
and cannot whUe in the chair attend regularly to such committees j do you or do 
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you not consider that in such circumstances an advantage is derived from these 
N.B.mnrnttone, individuals having passed up through all the successive committees, previousl;^ to 
their taking the chair in the Committee of Correspondence, being at the same time 
17 April 1832. in chair of the Court ? — Most certainly so. 

1 809. There being at the same time no bye-law or other legal impediment on the 
part of the Court, to the selection of any individual to the chair, if he should be 
pre-eminently qualified in their judgment to fill it.^ — There is no such impe- 
diment. 

1810. And the Committee understand that the despatches are open to every 
member of the Court, whether be be a member of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence or not ; and that practically many members of other committees do read all 
the despatches submitted to the Court ? — Every member of the Court has access to 
despatches and documents of all kinds that are not secret. 

1811. How many classes of committees are there? — There are three general 
committees, with subdivisions. 

1812. What public advantage results from there being so large a number of 
Directors as 24 ? — That it facilitates the transaction of business, by their being 
divisible into committees, and also it seems to me to afford a latitude for the 
introduction of various qualifications that arc useful and necessary. 

1813. Do you think in your opinion that the substantial business of the India 
House could not be conducted with a diminished number of Directors ? — I will not 
go so far as to say that I am not aware that the existing number of Directors is 
calculated to clog and impede the progress of business ; it does not appear to me 
to do so in practice. 

1814. Supposing the East India Company was to divest itself altogether of its 
mercantile character, I presume that there would be an end of committees of 
shipping, warehousing, and so forth : under such circumstances, by what number of 
Directors could the public business of India be in your judgment satisfactorily con- 
ducted ?— There is no doubt if that was the case that a considerable reduction in 
the number of Directors as well as in the establishment might be effected. 

1815. In the event of its appearing to the Legislature desirable that the supply of 
young men destined to fill the civil offices in India should be provided from some 
other source or by some other mode than at present, what injury in your opinion 
would result from the remuneration of a Director being in the shape of salary 
instead of that of patronage : for instance, whether it would lead to a different 
description of men being appointed ? — I do not think that any injury would result 
from the change. On the contrary, I am rather disposed to think it might be an 
improvement, as it would constitute a stronger obligation on the individuals ap- 
pointed to attend to their duties ; and if the existing system of election were con- 
tinued, I do not think it would lead to a different description of men being 
appointed, unless the salary were so considerable as greatly to extend the field of 
competition. 

1816. Do you consider it might probably happen that a limited number of 
Directors so appointed would feel it more imperatively their duty to take their full 
share in the transaction of the duties of the Court ? — It appears to me it would 
impose practically as well as morally an additional degree of responsibility upom 
them. 

1817. I would ask you generally, whether upon any of the points to which you 
have been examined by the Committee, or on any others which they have omitted, 
any suggestions occur to you that you consider it important to the object of our- 
inquiry to state to the Committee ? — I am not prepared at this moment to suggest 
anything in addition to what I have already stated ; but should anything further 
occur to me I will submit it to the Committee in writing. 
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Mons. L’Abb6 Jean Antoine Dubois^ called in ; and Examined. 

1818. WERE you long in India? — I arrived in India in 1792, and left in 
1823 ; I was about 31 years in India. 

1819. In what capacity were you there ? — As a Catholic Missionary from Paris, 
{des Missions Etranghres), but belonging to the Propaganda Society. 

1820. What part of India were you in particularly ? — Tanjore, Carnatic, and 
Mysore. 

1821. What is the present number and state of the Catholics throughout India? 
—■In answer to that question, I will briedy state, that owing to several reasons which 
have been fully unfolded in my former works, chiefly in that entitled “ Letters on 
the State of Christianity in India, &c.” which is before the public, the Christian 
religion has visibly been on the decline during these past 80 years. When I arrived 
in that country in 1792, in the capacity of a missionary, I was credibly assured by 
the old missionaries 1 found there, that before that time the number of native 
Catholics in the peninsula, to the south of the Krichna, was far above 1,000,000 : 
the actual number cannot be determined with a positive precision, but it may be done 
by approximation. During my abode of more than 30 years in India, 1 endea- 
voured to ascertain, as far as possible, what was the present number of persons of 
this description, and I believe that there is no exaggeration in carrying their aggre- 
gate number to about 600,000: about 160,000 will be found in the island of 
Ceylon, and between 400,000 and 500,000 in the several provinces of the south 
of the peninsula ; however, the greatest number amongst the latter live on the 
Malabar coast, from Goa to Cape Comorin, including Travancore ; and from the 
information I received from several respectable quarters, I believe tW the number 
of Catholic Christians in that tract of country amount to above 300,000, the 
remainder are disseminated over the provinces of Madura, Carnatic, Mysore, and 
Deccan. 

That numerous body of Christians have for their chief religious guides eight 
bishops, viz. four titular bishops who are appointed by the court of Portugal, and 
four bishops in partibus infidelium, with the title of apostolical vicars, directly 
appointed by the Holy See, without the interference of any temporal power. 

The titular bishops appointed by the court of Portugal are the Archbishop of 
Goa, the primate, and the bishops of St. Thom6 near Madras, Cochin and Cran- 
gomore on the Malabar coast ; the two latter bishoprics have been vacant during 
these past 40 years, they having no revenues for their support, and the Portuguese 
government not being disposed, it appears, to pay bishops living in countries 
submitted to a foreign power. 

The four apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy See are stationed at Pondi- 
cherry, Verapoly near Cochin, Bombay and Agra ; the former is a Frenchman, the 
three latter are Italians. 

In general the Catholic bishops appointed by the Holy See in Asia, and even in 
Protestant countries where the spiritual authority of the Pope is disregarded, as in 
England, &c., bear the title of apostolical vicars, being ordained bishops, and having 
the true episcowl character ; they are what is called bishops in partibus injidelium^ 
the titles of their bishoprics being derived from ancient bishoprics in Asia Minor or 
in North Africa, before the overthrow of the Christian religion in those countries by 
the Mahometan invasion. Thus the titles of bishops in partibus are merely 
nominal, their real episcopal sees being either reduced to ruins or entirely occupied 
by infldels. The principal difference between titular bishops and bishops in par^ 
tibus, or apostolical vicars, is that the former, after having once received from the 
Pope the canonical institution, can no more lose their spiritual jurisdiction or be 
removed from their sees without their consent, unless they should fall into heresy, 
while the .apostolical vicars depend at all times on the Pope, who can at his will 
revoke or suspend their spiritual powers, and order them to cease their religicus 
functions. 
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Each bishop is assisted by a number of priests proportionate to the extent of 
his jurisdiction ; most of those priests are natives of India, educated by European 
ecclesiastics in seminaries established for the purpose, and ordained by the 
bishops. 

1822. What system would you advise the British Government to adopt for the 
purpose of improving their moral and political state? — I will confess that this 
question is more intricate and much more embarrassing than the first. It cannot 
be denied that, generally speaking, the Christians in India are held in a state of 
contempt by the bulk of the population ; but they are no more, and even less so, 
than the Mahometan and other natives who have embraced a foreign religion, as 
the Christian religion obliges the natives who have adopted it to renounce most of 
the usages and practices which the Hindoos consider as imprescriptible, and as 
forming the indissoluble ties which unite them together : those among them who 
have embraced it are considered as forming no longer a part of the social body* 
In consequence of this prejudice, in most countries, among others on the Malabar 
coast and at the island of Ceylon, the Christians have, like the - Mahometans, 
formed a separate social body, living without molestation according to the rules of 
their religion, and peaceably carrying on the several trades and profe^ions common 
to all other. Hindoos, without the difference of religion affecting their temporal 
interests or their social intercourse with the generality of the Hindoos. They are 
not admitted, it is true, to the familiarity of the latter in general, but in general 
intercourse of society a full scope is given to their industry, and there is no kind of 
trade or profession in which a due proportion of Cljristians are not engaged. 
Many among them arc chiefs of villages, and live respected. When punchayets 
are convened to settle disputes and other matters not belonging to religion or 
regulations of castes, the Christians are summoned as well as other Hindoos to 
attend them ; and although despised and kept at a distance in the familiar inter* 
course with the other Hindoos, to the best of my knowledge never any political 
incapacity has been imposed upon them anywhere in India on the score of their 
religion : and under the Hindoo and Mahometan princes the doors to civil and 
military offices were always opened to persons of merit among them, without regard 
to their religion. I am fully aware that there exists a strong prejudice against 
them among a great many Europeans, who arc disposed to consider them as the 
very worst of the Hindoos, and as surpassing the latter in dishonesty ; vbut from 
a long personal and attentive observation, I am thoroughly convinced that so far 
from this being the case, if an impartial inquiry was made on the subject in morality, 
probity and honesty, the Christians would get the better over the other castes, arid 
the balance would be greatly in their favour. I do not mean that a great propor- 
tion of rogues is not to be found amidst them, but it is proportionally less than 
among the other classes of Hindoos. Many among them have been admitted to 
places of trust under the British Government, and 1 know positively that they have 
most of them discharged their duties with fidelity, and to the entire satisfaction of 
their employers. 

That owing to several causes more fully explained in my former works, chiefly in 
that above quoted, the Christian religion has not yet produced its full effects on the 
minds of the Hindoos who have embraced it, 1 am not disposed to controvert ; but 
that it has produced no effect at all, and has left the Hindoo converts in the same 
state in which they were, or perhaps worse than before, is an untenable paradox, 
which will be disowned by every impartial and honest observer. I am aware that 
my testimony on the subject may be questioned by many persons, and attributed to 
a partiality or bias to which my profession of missionary among the Hindoos during 
a period of more than 30 years must necessarily have exposed me. I have not the 
pretension to be above the weakness common to most men, to be partial towards 
the persons who interest us in a particular manner ; but as a proof that my profes- 
sion has not entirely blinded me, or rendered me over-partial towards my former 
dear Hindoo disciples, 1 appeal to all persons who may have perused my works. 
Have I disguised or tried to excuse their faults, their vices, or their defects ? Have' 
1 not l)cen rather too plain, too explicit, and too candid on the subject r All that 
1 can say is, that the fairness and candour of my statements have made me many 
enemies among the very Hindoos, and several other classes of people. 

Meanwhile the religious and moral condition of the native Christians might be 
materially improved if their religious instruction and moral education were better 
attended to, and, above all, their religious guides were placed above the state .of 
penury, I may say of beggary, in which they generally live. It is well known that 
o most 
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most of them have nothing else fov thdir support but the ecanty assistance of their 
distressed flocks, who are generally reduced themselves to a state of great poverty ; 
and their priests, in order to jprooure for themselves absolute necessaries, are reduced 
*to the sad and almost unavoidable necessity of making a kind of traffic with sacra- 
ments, and to debase themselves in different ways, with the loss of their dignity and 
independenee. In order to obviate so great an evil, 1 would propose to shelter the 
clergy from the horrors of indigence, by giving to every bishop a salary of at least 
600 rupees a year ; to every European missionary having under his charge a congre- 
gation of at least 3,000 native Christians and above, a salary of 300 rupees a year, 
with an additional salary of 30 rupees a year for a catechist ; and to every native 
priest having under his charge a congregation of at least 3,000 natives, a salary of 
200 rupees a year, with an addition of .50 rupees for a catechist, with an injunction 
to require nothing from their flocks for the administration of sacraments, under the 

r malty of losing their salaries. As the wants of the Catholic missionary are few, 
think that those sums, however moderate, would enable him to live independent. 
In order to improve the education of the Catholics, it would be highly advan- 
tageous to maintain a welUqualified schoolmaster, under the superintendence of 
each missionary having under his care congregations to the amount of at least 3,000 
Christians, on a salary of five or six rupees a month. 

At the same time, I cannot see of what utility are those four titular bishops 
appointed in India by the court of Portugal ; still less can 1 guess at the right of 
Portugal to appoint bishops in the British dominions ; as well could the King of the 
French claim the right of appointing the bishop of Quebec, under pretext that 
that bishopric was founded by the French when they possessed Canada. Four 
bishops in partibus, or apostolical vicars, whose maintenance is cheaper than that 
of titular bishops, would be sufficient, in my opinion, to discharge the episcopal 
duties among the Catholics of India. One should be stationed in the island of 
Ceylon, another for the Carnatic and Madura, two for the Malabar coast, and a fifth 
is judged necessary for Bengal and Ilindostan. A negotiation to this effect could 
be opened with the Holy See, whose concurrence is indispensably necessary, and no 
circumstance is more favourable than the present one for the purpose, all the 
bishoprics in India, at least three of them, being vacant ; and measures might be 
taken to prevent Portugal from filling the vacancies until new orders. 

Another measure I would advise should be, as soon as circumstances allow 
it, to have in future the four or five apostolical vicars appointed by the Holy 
See for India exclusively chosen amongst English or Irish born priests, assisted 
by two or three of their countrymen, beginning with the island of Ceylon, as 
containing the greatest number of Catholics. 1 am of opinion that this arrange- 
ment would be conducive to the good of the country, and produce the best effects. 
1 know that the native Catholics of India are, in general, anxious and would be 
proud to have religious guides belonging to the nation which rules over them ; 
and this circumstance would contribute to render the Catholics more respectable. 
An English or Irish apostolical vicar should at first be appointed for the island of 
Ceylon, whose religious wants are great indeed. I know from good authority 
that the Holy See is anxious to place a bishop there, but it is necessary for that 
purpose to have the concurrence of the British Government, and of the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, under whose spiritual authority the island is placed, and who would 
not see with indifference so large a part of his flock withdrawn from his religious 
power; but all things would be satisfactorily adjusted by negotiations with the 
Holy Sec. 1 think that such an arrangement would be highly conducive to the 
welfare and prosperity of the island, and 1 have been proud to find that a gentleman 
of rank, who has administered justice during many years in the island with so much 
credit to himself, and so much benefit for the inhabitants. Sir Alexander Johnston, 
who iS' so well acquainted with localities, and with the character of the inhabitants, 
coincides in the same opinion with me. 

I owe a^mlogies for the incoherent style and grammatical errors of my state- 
ments in a language with which I am but very imperfectly acquainted ; but I have 
judged that my evidence in bad English would be preferred to another in a little 
better French. 

1823. In your answer to the second question, you have referred to the expe- 
diency of the British Government giving salaries to European missionaries; has it 
or has it not been the uniform practice of the British Government to give any 
sanction to the propagation of Christianity among the people under its conti-ol ?— 
It has never been the practice of the Government to interfere at all in the propa- 
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gation of Christianity ; the interests of religion have been left to themselves, awi 
whenever any wrong has been sustained by the missionaries, that wrong has been 
redressed by the Government, as I myself have experienced : the interference of 
the Government I consider would be rather hurtful than benedcial to the interest 
of religion. In recommending any salary for the Roman-catholic missionaries; 
I have considered that they are without any funds other than those contributed by 
their own poor flocks, whereas other worships are in part supported by funds raised 
elsewhere ; in some cases by tithes, in others by portions of the harvests in the 
country, and by considerable lands. I should still consider the interference of 
Government, except to that limited extent, injurious. 

1 824. What do you mean by the word tithes ? — I mean a certain portion of the 
crop ; a share of a crop for the religious worship was considered a tithe. 

1825. When does the portion of the produce of a crop arise as a right to be 
enjoyed by the Roman-catholic missionary, by the Protestant missionary, by the 
Syrian priest, or any otlier class? — This applies, I ought to say, only to the 
dominant religion of the country, that is to say, the Hindoo. When I have men- 
tioned that the Government give no pecuniary assistance, I must make an observa- 
tion : in two or three instances I made application, by means of intermediatory 
magistrates, to the Government, representing the state of the chapels, the expense 
of catechists, the repairs of the chapels, and several other disbursements, for the 
candies and so forth. And once when I was in the Baramhal, I obtained an allow- 
ance in respect to those expenses, and also in Mysore ; and in Mysore I obtained 
an annual allowance or grant of 300 rupees for the same purpose. 

1S26. What was the name of the apostolical vicar at Pondicherry, during the 
latter part of the period of your residence there r — His name was Louise H6ber. 


Jovis, 12 * die Juliif 1832. 


JAMES A. STEWART MACKENZIE, ESQ., in the Chair. 


Reverend Joseph H. Batten, D. D., Principal of the East India College, Haileybury, 

called in ; and Examined. 

1827. HOW long and in what capacity have you been connected with the East 
India College ? — Since 1 805 ; I was then appointed one of two professors in the 
classical department, but was not to be called in till the number of pupils 
should exceed 40. The college opened in February 1 806, and I commenced my 
duties in August 1806. 1 remained professor till January 1815, when I was ap- 

f iointed Principal by the Court of Directors, the appointment being confirmed by the 
ndia Board, and was required to continue my lectures in the classical department, 
in addition to the duties, but on the same salary, as Principal. In that capacity 
I have remained ever since. 

1828. What was the design of that institution, and what was the original plan of 
that education which it was intended to supply ? — The design of the East India 
College was to supply a want, which had been felt and acknowledged by the govern- 
ment, both in India and at home, — the want of qualifications in the great body of 
the civil servants, commensurate with the extent and importance of their actual 
functions. There is a Minute in Council of the Marquis Wellesley, of i8ou, 

? uoted by Mr. Malthus, in a jramphlet, entitled, “ Statements respecting the East 
ndia College,” 1 81 7. Of this Minute the following extracts are found in the first 
and second sections of that pamphlet, pages 6, 11, 16 and 17. 

P. 6. “ To dispense justice to millions of people of various langut^es, manners* 
usages and religions; to administer a vast and complicated system of revenue, 
through districts e^ual in extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in 
Europe ; to maintain civil order in one of the most populous and litigious regions 
in the world ; these are now the duties of the larger portion of the civil servants of 
the Company.” 

P. 1 1. ** The civil servants of the East India Company, therefore, can no longer 
be considered as the agents of a commercial concern : they are, in fact, the ministers 
and officers of a powerful sovereign: they must now be viewed in that capacity, 
with a reference, not to their nominal, but to their real occupations. Their duties 
are those of statesmen in every other part of the world \ with no other chacaeterirtic 

diffinrences 
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4iffffi^ Hceg than the obstacles opposed by an unfavourable climate, a foreign 
luiguage, the peculiar usages and laws of India, and the manners of its inha- 
bitants. 

P. 16. “ The proportion of the civil servants in Bengal who have made a con- 
siderable progress towards tbe attainment of the qualifications reouisite in their 
several stations appears great, and even astonishing, when viewed witn regard to the 
early disadvantages, embarrassments, and defects of the civil service. But this 
proportion will appear very different, when compared with the exigencies of the 
state, with the magnitude of these provinces, and with the total number of the 
civil servants which must supply the succession to the great offices of the govem- 
ment. 

It must be admitted, that the great body of the civil servants in Bengal is not 
St present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties of the several arduous 
stations in the administration of this empire } and that it is particularly deficient 
in the judicial, fiscal, financial and political branches of the government. 

*' The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is still more defective 
than that of Bengal.” 

There is also a speech of the late Mr. Grant, in a debate at the India House, 
February 6th, 1817, reported in the Asiastic Journal for April 1817. In this speech 
he declares that the Court of Directors, in reducing the grand collegiate establish- 
ment which the Marquis Wellesley (in pursuance of the views above stated) had 
founded at Fort William, did not act upon a less enlightened policy, or a feebler 
conviction of the necessity of an improved education for their civil servants ; but 
thought that they could attain the same end, not only at a much less expense, but 
in a much better manner, at home. To prove this, he quotes as follows from 
a despatch drawn up by the Court of Directors in 1 802 : — 

“ Whatever European education is deemed proper for our servants, we are 
decidedly of opinion they should receive in Europe, and that their application in 
India should be confined chiefly to the study of subjects properly Indian ; we have 
therefore in contemplation to establish such regulations at home as shall afford the 
means of their acquiring, with classical and mathematical instruction, the elements 
of those branches of science most useful in our service abroad.” 

He proceeds to assert, “ that even before Lord Wellesley went to India, the 
want of an appropriate institution in this country for the instruction of young men 
destined for the seiTice of the Company abroad was felt, and the outlines of a plan 
of education proper for that pui'pose (nearly such a plan as was afterwards 
adopted) suggested.” 

He likewise quotes a Report of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court 
of Directors, dated October 1 804, to the following efiect : — “ As the Company’s 
civil servants are to be employed in all the different branches of the administration of 
extended dominions, it will be readily admitted that, as far as may consist with an 
early entrance upon the duties of active life (also very necessary in their case), they 
should receive an education, comprehending not only the usual course of classical 
teaming, but the elements of such other parts of knowledge as may be more 
peculiarly applicable to the stations they have to fill. Independent of the improve- 
ments which they may receive from establishments in India in studies properly 
Oriental (improvements which cannot commence till some years of youth are already 
past), there is k most important period of life to be filled up before they leave 
their native country. In that period their principles of every kind are to be formed 
and their minds cultivated : it is the only period their destination will allow for the 
^uisition of European literature and science ; and, in a word, on the use which 
is made of it must depend, in a very material degree, their future character and 
services. It is not then to be doubted that they should siot be left to such 
chance of acquisition as the routine of public or country schools may, under all the 
varieties of situation, tutorage, example and other circumstances incident to persons 
collected from every part of the United Kingdom, afford them. There ought to be 
one course and standard of appropriate education for them ; and to this end, one 
place of instruction. There they should be trained with care, and required to give 
proofs of real proficiency ; in order to which they should be subjected to the test of 
strict and impartial examination, a test hardly to be looked for in all the dffiPerent 
modes and deg^es of their present education. Nor ought it to be the only object 
of. such a s^em to form good servants for the Company ; the system should aim 
also at mdiwg them, good subjects and enli^tened patriots. They are to leave 
thmr native cmmtry at an early age, to pass many years of Ufe among a people 
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every way dissimilar to their own ; their sphere of action is placed at a remote 
distance from the parent state ; they are to manage interests of the higher vdm 
to that state ; and our vast acquisitions there, with the continually increasing 
number of Europeans in those territories, tend to strengthen their attachment to 
that quarter. It is therefore of importance that the young men, before their 
departure, should be imbued with reverence and love for the religion, the constitu* 
tion and laws of their own country; and hence the plan of their studies should' 
comprehend some elementary in^iction in those most essential branches of know* 
ledge. These branches will also be best learnt before the young men have launched 
out into the world, which, without such instruction, they would do unfortified against 
erroneous and dangerous opinions.” 

The plan of education by which it was proposed to supply the want thus felt and 
acknowledged by the authorities both abroad and at home was upon the principle 
of the above Report. It combined provisions for an enlarged European education, 
with the rudiments of some of the Oriental languages ; the European education 
embracing, besides the classical and mathematical instruction usually given to the 
junior part of the universities, the elements of the sciences of political economy and 
law. In short, it supplied very much that kind of education which Mr. Elphinstone, 
in his recent evidence before the Lords' Committee, (para. 2419 and 25'2i) haa 
pointed out as most material for the civil service, (although he doubts the expe- 
diency of a particular college on pm^pose :) 

“ 2419. 1 think it would be better if in England their attention was directed 
more to the knowledge which could be acquired only here, than to native 
languages, that can be better leanit in India; and particularly to political 
economy and the general principles of jurisprudence, (not English law, but general 
jurisprudence). Perhaps it would be better if instead of being confined to any 
one college, they were taken from any college where they could get a good educa- 
tion, and subjected to a very strict examination before they were sent out.” 

25‘21. I'hey might perhaps, with advantage, also be instructed in the grammars 
of the native languages ; and those who choose, in Sanscrit and Arabic, which are 
dead languages in India as well as here. But all other knowledge, peculiar to 
India, is better acquired on the spot ; while much knowledge is attainable in 
England, which can never afterwards be obtained in India.” 

1 am informed also that Mr. Elphinstone is not the only civilian of high talent 
and situation, lately returned from India, whose views of the education required 
for the civil service, though carried to a greater extent, correspond in kind with 
those of the above plan. 

1829. Could not such an education have been obtained without a special insti- 
tution ? — I feel confident it could not, at the time when the college was founded. 
Oriental languages were not then taught in any seminary in England with which 
I am acquainted. The ordinary schools of the country stopped far short of the 
scientific and political part of the education required, though they could no doubt 
have supplied admirable classical scholars. In the universities themselves, the 
regular course of studies before the first degree did not embrace political economy, 
history and law ; studies which there are still recommended to be deferred to 
a later period. And the detention of students even so long as the first degree, at 
the university, was thought to be quite incompatible with an entrance on the civil 
service of India, at an age sufliciently early for that service, according to the 
opinions then entertained. 

1830. What are the principal features of the system by which that plan waste 
be carried into execution ? — The college was placed under the charge of a prin- 
cipal and sevei’al professors, having appropriate departments of instruction. The 
principal, besides the general superintendence of tne college, took that of specific 
religious tuition ; and, together with the professors in holy orders, was expected 
to preach in the college chapel. The otner departments were thus distributed r 
classical and general literature, including English compositioD, was divided between 
two professors. The lectures in this department were not designed to teach the 
elements of Greek and Latin, but to apply the knowledge of these languages 
brought from school to a manly course of classical reading. They were upon the 
plan of those given at the universities, particularly at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
rather viv/i voce examinations than lectures from the chair. Another d^artmen^ 
that of mathematics and natural philosophy, was also divided between two pro- 
fessors. 1 he instruction here given was in the same manner, on the plan followed 
at Cambridge, but carried to a much less extent. So far the college pursued thw 
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system of education which it found established at the English universities. The r a n u 

next department had more immediate reference to the peculiar destination of the 
students, and to the early demand upon them for legal and political knowledge, (of 
which they would have neither time nor means to acquire the principles after 
leaving England) : modem history and political economy being assigned to one 
professor, (Mr. Malthus); law, including general polity and jurisprudence, to 
another. These lectures also were practically a species of examinations ; the pro- 
fessors reducing their instruction to a catechetical form, and referring to a text-book ; 
from which, and from the comments of the lecturer, the student had to prepare his 
answers. The Oriental department, under two professors, with native assistants, 
was designed, at first, to include lectures on Hindu literature and the history of 
Asia, as well as in the Oriental languages ; according to the following statements 
in the “ Preliminary View of the College,” 1 806 : 

“ After having thus provided for the acquisition of learning in general, it is 
further intended to furnish them with the means of instruction in the elements of 
Oriental literature. For this purpose they will not only be taught the rudiments of 
the Asiatic languages, more especially the Arabic and Persian, but be made acquainted 
with the history, customs, and manners of the different nations of the East. 

Among the variety of studies which may be pursued with peculiar advantage in this 
country, it is not to be expected that any very great portion of their time can be 
allotted to the acquiring a knowledge of the various languages of the East ; but it 
is presumed that the main object of the institution will be attained, if the students 
be well grounded in the rudiments of the two languages already specified, and that 
on their leaving the college such instructions be given them as may enable them to 
prosecute their Oriental studies during their passage to India.” 

Such were the essential departments of instruction. There were also French, 
drawing, and fencing masters connected with the establishment. The students 
were to be admitted at the age of 15, on nomination by a Director; but not without 
first passing an examination in tlie Greek 'i'estament, in two Latin classics, and in 
the elements of arithmetic. Public examinations in the subjects of the several 
lectures, after the models of those at the great colleges of the universities, also 
formed an essential part of the system ; but no exact test was then fixed for the 
qualification of a student leaving college for India. 

1831. Did the system undergo any material change prior to the Act of Parlia- 
ment introduced by Mr. Wynn in 1826? — Several changes, and some of them 
important : one change immediately after its institution. The Oriental professor, 
who was to give lectures in Hindu literature and history of Asia, was allowed to 
substitute the teaching of the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages. This alteration, so 
far as regarded the former language, brought the system of education at the College 
nearer to the views which Mr. Elphinstone has taken of the subject in his evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee, as above quoted. But it was attended with the loss 
of what may be considered equally or more important for the civil service, instruc- 
tion in the history of India and its inhabitants. It had also the effect of introducing 
a demand for more than two languages, and thus of increasing the proportion of 
Oriental studies. It is not necessary to trouble the Committee with minor 
changes in other departments ; the general effect was improvement, especially in the 
examinations. There is, however, one change proper to be mentioned in the prin- 
cipal’s department. Direct theological instruction by lectures was given up, as not 
producing the effect expected from it, some years before the resignation of the first 
principal. When I was appointed his successor, I was required to continue my 
classical lectures ; and from that time there has been no provision for divinity lec- 
tures, properly so called. The defect has been in some measure supplied through 
the classical department. A portion of the Greek Testament, with appropriate 
collateral reading, under the direction ol' the professor, forms invariably a subject 
of the lectures given to the junior students. This course, together with the preli- 
minary examination in the four Gospels at admission, secures so far a knowledge of 
the sacred Scriptures in the original ; and my own lectures to the senior students 
are so conducted as to involve, more or less directly, the study of Christian writers 
of eminence (such as Paley, Butler, &c. &c.) upon Revelation and its evidences. 

The pulpit also of the college chapel is filled by the principal and professors 
themselves. 

There has been a complaint of the want of more direct lectures on religious 
subjects. The present system has the good effect of giving a taste for these sub- 
jects in connexion with classical literature : but a regular course of reading upon 
734 - 1 . CG ® the 
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the evidences and principles of religion, under the superintendence of the principal, 

Eav. J. H. Baiitn, (restored to his original province), might be introduced with advantage, if enforced 
by an adequate test at a final examination. 

II July 183a. Other changes in the college were that of the age of admission from 15 to 16, 
the latter itself too early an age for securing previous attainments, or habits suitable 
to the institution ; the requisition, by Act of Parliament, of two yeara" residence 
there ; the introduction of an improved code of laws by the Court and India Board, 
in whicli the power of expulsion was given to the principal and professors forming 
the College Council, and the Bishop of London was appointed visitor to them and 
to the students. 

Another change was the institution of tests, upon which subject I would beg leave 
to quote from a “ Short Sketch of the Established Course of Studies at the East 
India College,” drawn up by me in 1 826 : 

“ In 1 8 14, when laws for the government of the college were framed by the autho- 
rities specified in Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, a test was established, by whichever stu- 
dent was to have his proficiency ascertained before he could obtain his final certificate. 
This test is confined to the several Oriental languages required for the presidency to 
which the student is nominated, and is thus described in the regulations : 1 st. Writing 
the character peculiar to each language in a fair and legible hand. 2d. A thorough 
acquaintance with the terms of grammar, as used by the Persians and Hindus. 3d. 
A competent knowledge of the rudiments of each language. 4th. Reading, trans- 
lating, and parsing an easy passage of each of these languages ; and if Sanscrit be 
one, furnishing an analysis of it. 

“ The College Council, in 1 8 1 b, suggested the propriety of adopting an European 
test also, * an humble one, just sufficient to show that the student would not be 
allowed wholly to neglect the European departments, and to confine his exertions 
barely to a preparation for the Oriental test.* Accordingly, in January 1819, the 
following Regulation passed : ‘ No student shall be entitled to the certificate neces- 
sary to his appointment, unless, besides passing the Oriental test, he shall obtain 
the testimony of proficiency in one department of European literature, or of 
proficiency in two at his last examination previous to leaving the college’ 

“ It is evident that the above tests respect only the minimum of qualification ab- 
solutely necessary to be secured before a student can obtain his certificate, in order 
to prevent an absolute waste of time when at college, and an utter incompetency 
for his duties on leaving it. Their effect, therefore, is limited to those who are in- 
fluenced by no higher motives than fear and necessity, whilst the actual exertiotis of 
the great majority arc excited by the other parts of the system, and are in proportion 
to their hopes, not merely of passing the tests, but of obtaining those rewards and 
distinctions which are attached to industry and merit in the several departments.” 

1832. What has been the effect of Mr. Wynn’s Act upon the college, and, so 
far as you are aware, upon the civil service? — The Act of 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, was 
professedly an expedient for the purpose of supplying a number of writers, more in 
proportion to the demands of the Indian service than could be furnished by the 
college according to the provisions of the former Act. It operated in two ways ; it 
substituted an examination without residence at the college for the collegiate course, 
and it shortened the collegiate course in certain cases, 'fhe effects of the o(it-of- 
door examination were partly detrimental to the college, and partly otherwise ; detri- 
mental, by the contrast between successive collegiate tests and examinations, both 
European and Oriental, required at the college, and the minimum of qualification 
sufficient for the London Board j a contrast most invidiously felt by those detained 
at the college, and producing discontent and alienation, especially in its .senior stu- 
dents ; detrimental too to the college, by the contrast between the expense of edu- 
cation there, and that sufficient to procure the limited attainment! necessary for 
passing the Board ; whereas, if it were required to obtain elsewhere instruction, at 
all commensurate with the combination of European and Oriental learning supplied 
by the college, and due to the demands and provisions of the civil service, parents 
would certainly find the cost at least equal to the expense of residence at Hailey- 
bury, an expense below that of an university, or of an eminent private tutor. 
On the other hand, the college has felt some advantage in losing the odium of exclu- 
siveness, as well as in having an outlet for students, whose continuance there would 
be injurious to its discipline, though their offences may not have been marked 
enough to warrant their final expulsion. In fact, several of the persons who have 
passed the London Board were withdrawn, or sent from Haileybury. Upon rfje 
service I consider the effect to be, with one exception, detrimental ; first, by 
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omitting in the “ plan of examination” (otherwise in many respects satisfactory) any 
demand of an elementary knowledge of law and political economy ; and secondly, 
by taking, as a minimum, qualifications which scarcely exceed those required for the 
first admission to the college, and thus, in fact, admitting little more than ordinary 
school education as a substitute for nn enlarged plan of manly instruction grafted 
upon such an education. This will appear by reference to the “ Plan ” and “ Test;” 
of which the latter, as originally settled, is as follows. Subsequently an Oriental 
Test has been added in two languages, Persian and Hindustani. 

(Test.) 

“ No candidate will be deemed qualified unless he be found to possess a competent 
knowledge of the Greek Testament, and of some portion of the works of at least 
two of the above-mentioned Latin authors (Livy, Cicero, Tacitus and Juvenal), the 
particular works to be selected by the candidates, subject however to the previous 
approval of the examiner ; and also of the principles of grammar, the common rules 
of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, the four first books of Euclid, or the 
elements of algebra, including simple equations : it being understood that superior 
attainments in either of the departments of literature or science comprised in the 
foregoing plan of examination shall, at the discretion of the examiners, be consi- 
dered to compensate for some deficiency in other of those departments. These are 
the minima of qualification. The candidates so qualified will be classed in the order 
in which they may reach higher degrees of attainment, and such classification will 
determine the relative rank in the service of the candidates when appointed writers.” 

Thus the London Board examination, notwithstanding the learning and integrity 
of its conductors, has tended to bring down the qualification for a writership. Since 
March 1829, of 34 persons who have pa.ssed through the London Board, no one 
has been in the first class, and only eight in the second ; the rest being entirely of 
the third class : showing the tendency of a mere test to run rapidly down to its 
minimum as a standard. The lowness of this minimum has also rendered it almost 
impossible for the college to raise its own ultimate tests during the time, from the 
invidiousness of the contrast as felt by the parties respectively subjected to each. 
To the above defect is to be added the substitution of mere testimonials for a pro- 
bationary course of conduct as at the college, affording a test of character not to 
us and the public only, but to the students, one with another, materially affecting 
the value of their friendships and connexions in India. Again, the other result of 
Mr. Wynn’s bill, a quicker transition through the college, has been, in my opinion, 
decidedly detrimental both to the college and the service. It takes away the best 
men of the college just at the time when it would be most advantageous to them- 
selves and to the rest that they should stay there, depriving it of the example of 
senior students, and of adequate competition in the several terras ; moreover sub- 
jecting the college to be judged of, in India, by the qualifications of persons 
educated on a forced and mutilated system. To counteract the evil, the professors 
have done something, perhaps as much as they well could, by imposing such 
demands upon students leaving prematurely, as it was, in their judgment, proper to 
exact, consistently with the low ultimate test statuteably required of those going out 
regularly. This is a very imperfect check ; and India appears of late to have been 
overstocked with civilians not detained long enough in Europe for their sound and 
permanent qualification, in consequence of the hurried discharges from the college, 
as well as from the London Board. In stating that I thought the Act 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, 
detrimental to the service, I mentioned one exception. The exception is that of 
the prize writerships given by Mr. ^V^ynn, competition being the secret of securing 
the qualification required. That qualification in the case of the university prize- 
man was, I understand, eminently displayed in the service. In the case of schools, 
the persons chosen thence necessarily required further education in those sciences 
which are more peculiarly taught at the college ; for instance, Hatley Frere, chosen 
from Westminster school as a prize writer, and a very distinguished classical scholar, 
afterwards proceeded to Haileybury, and there acquired that knowledge, without 
which he would not have been qualified, as he has since proved himself to be, for 
the civil service of India. 

1833. Has the college had to contend with any peculiar difficulties ; and have 
you any considerations to offer in answer to the objections which liave been alleged 
against it, especially to those which have been lately urged ? — It has had to contend 
with mai^ difficulties : first, the novelty of the institution, with no association of 
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■■ feeling in its favour from parents, &c. See. See. having been educated there ; a dilfi- 
Rev. J. H. Batten, (.yjjy which would have been felt in any case, but which has been aggravated at the 
East India eollege by a disposition to consider it as a tax, a burthen, and a hazard, 
1 a July 1 63a. Qu pgj.j Qf ^jjQgg who had been long accustomed to look to patronage, unqua/ided 
by any similar test of attainment and conduct. Again, mistaken views and expec. 
tations respecting it, even from its patrons themselves, as if it could effect its 
object, both moral as a place of probation, and intellectual as one of qualification, 
without many failures, and some sacrifices. Hence surprise at those sacrifices, 
when required, and interference with the college respecting them ; and though they 
were made by the Court of Directors, very honourably to themselves, in the first 
instance, and though afterwards, on finding it difficult for them to continue that 
course, the Court also honourably gave up to the college the power of expulsion, 
there still remained, in other quarters, a disposition to interfere, and to follow up 
every painful exertion of discipline with outcry, exaggerations, and appeals to the 
public. Thus a prejudice was produced against the college which naturally afiected 
the students themselves ; some of whom, not liking to go to India, and others, 
seeking to escape the consequences of their own misconduct, saw a hope of effecting 
their objects by disturbances, which would produce a re-action from without. Such 
disturbances, however, at least all of a general nature, have ceased for years ; the 
last in 1822 not being in fact general, but disapproved by the great body of 
students. From that time the power of the college discipline has been compara* 
tively well established. There was, indeed, a reasonable hope on the part of its 
conductors of its having overcome those and other difficulties, till the Act of 1 826 
shook and mutilated the whole collegiate system. Another difficulty was the insu- 
lation of the college at Haileybury, thus removing its authorities from the support 
of other collegiate bodies, and its students from the means of correcting their 
opinions by comparison and salutary variety of intercourse. 'I'his difficulty still 
remains, but it carries with it some good as well as evil ; keeping temptation 
to vice and to brawls in towns more out of sight and immediate reach of the 
inexperienced and well-disposed, though it shuts up a body of youths by them- 
selves, without a sufficient safety-valve of amusement, and tempts them to resort 
for it by expeditions to the neighbouring towns. I'his evil, it appears to me, would 
be much mitigated by an increased age in the students ; a change which, besides 
other advantages, would go far to remove another very material difficulty, that of 
adapting the same collegiate discipline, which suits tlie older students, to persons, 
many of them schoolboys in age and habits. A further difficulty is the hardship 
of being judged by one rule and working according to another ; and hence objec- 
tions, arising from the want of a certain and definite standard of judgment respect- 
ing the college. These objections proceeded first from those who bad very 
inadequate ideas of the kind of education required ; who wished nothing beyond a 
school, and objected to the university-kind of scholarship, and air and expense of 
a collegiate institution. These objections, 1 would hope, are in a great measure 
gone by ; if not, they are sufficiently answered by the considerations which have 
been already alleged. Secondly, from those who considered it essentially an Oriental 
seminary, and pronounced upon it exclusively according to its power of enabling 
youths to enter immediately on the public service in India. This is quite unjust ; 
we have seen that the Oriental department was not originally intended to do more 
than to ground in two languages, and to enable the young civilians to prosecute 
their studies on the voyage : and latterly, although the Oriental instruction has 
been extended so as to bear a greater proportion to the European than originally, 
although it has supplied the service with many most distinguished linguists, and has 
in its professors and their assistants the means of reaching any extent required, yet 
its average working must necessarily have respect to its tests. Now these tests are 
sufficiently large in their demands to aftect the attention which would otherwise be 
given to European studies during the short time of residence, yet they are not 
sufficient for the purpose of qualifying all who barely pass them for immediate 
entrance on the Indian service. Of an opposite kind to this objection is that 
which considers the college as forming an Indian clan. It is not, however, found 
to have that effect ; on the contrary, Mr. Elphinstone (Evidence, 2422) “thinks 
the young men from Haileybury have generally a prejudice against India and every- 
thing connected with it.” These opinions may be set against each other. In fact, 
the college, by giving what may be called a public-school feeling to persons pre- 
viously educated in private, or at inferior seminaries, operates to render that portion 
of the students more like English gentlemen educated at our great nation^ schools 
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and universities j while at the same time it corrects the separate partisanships of 
those schools, and sends out to India not so much Etonians, or Westminsters, as 
Englishmen ; or, I should rather say, perhaps, considering the large proportion of 
students from Scotland, as Britons. Even, however, if it had some of the tendencies 
to an Indian caste which have been attributed to it, there would be a compensation 
in its enabling those who are destined for the Indian service to form friendships, — 
at once a strength to that service, and a solace to themselves when separated from 
their native country. On the other hand, if something of an anti-Indian “ preju- 
dice,'* such as Mr. Elphinstone supposes, be really carried with them by the young 
men from Haileybury, it would probably be found in an equal, or rather greater, 
degree among Englishmen of that age brought up at any other place of public 
education in this country : as would, I fear, the extravagance which he also thinks 
chargeable upon the college. 1 am not aware of anything peculiar to Haileybury 
to cause such alienation from India, but of much to produce an opposite 
feeling. 1 may observe also that the extravagance of individuals there is no part 
of the collegiate system, but directly opposed to it; and cannot anywhere be 
effectually prevented but by the control of parents. Further, as the Oriental 
education of the college has been judged by a different standard from that to which 
it looks, so more recently the European education seems to have been judged in 
the same manner. It has been estimated by the wishes and opinions of tho.se who 
would have all the civilians sent to India advanced in the sciences of political 
economy and law, as far as is now the case with the highest proficients in those 
studies at the college, rather than by what the great body can be expected to do 
at so early an age, with so many objects of attention, in so short a time, and with 
tests so inadequate to answer such an end. Not to mention, that the subjects of 
that education are not selected by competition, but placed there by patronage ; and 
that the workmanship necessarily must have some reference to the materials. It 
does not seem to have been originally expected that the college should send out 
none but highly accomplished lawyers and statesmen ; but that it should furnish, 
so far as it could under the actual circumstances, everything wanted for the very 
highest functionaries, and send out the rest with a fair average of general accom- 
plishment. The degree of proficiency required for passing its European test was 
not fixed specifically to the departments of law, or of political economy, but 
allowed to be attained in other branches. And it must be recollected, that much of 
the European education at the college is of a kind not to show itself directly in the 
immediate discharge of ofiicial duties, but in the general enlargement of knowledge 
and elevation of intellectual character. 

1 834. What judgment have you formed, from your own experience and the tes- 
timony of others, of the efiiciency of the college, notwithstanding those difficulties 
and objections?— -No man is more aware of the imperfections of the East India 
College than myself ; I have known it intimately almost from its origin ; I have 
been present at most of the scenes which have drawn unfavourable attention to it ; 
and I have long, perhaps too long, filled a most arduous and responsible situation 
there ; but notwithstanding my knowledge of ail its difficulties, and the full force 
of the objections to it, I do believe that it has in a great measure fairly answered 
what could reasonably have been expected from it in its original foundation, 
although it has not come up to the ardent wishes of myself and my coadjutors ; nor, 
it seems, to the views, perhaps more speculative than practical, of some of those 
who have latterly interested themselves for the good government of India. 
My own experience at the university, before my appointment at Haileybury, 
in the classical department there, and as principal, with the means of knowing all 
that has been done in the other departments, has' led me to wonder more at the 
reach and variety of attainments, on the part of those who have given themselves 
fairly to the studies of the college, than at the imperfect acquirements of others, 
coming with inadequate prior education, and at too early an age, detained there for 
too limited a time, and looking to tests which are confessedly below the level, to 
which, under other circumstances, they might be raised. With regard to testimonies, 

I consider them, with very few exceptions, as most favourable to the college ; 1 beg 
to refer on this subject to the fifth section of Mr. Malthus’s “ Statements respecting 
the East India College,” 1817, (mentioned above. Question 1828); also a speech 
of Robert Grant, Esq., (now the Right honourable Robert Grant, m. p.), at the 
East India House, on February 20, 1817, as printed in the Asiatic Register for 
June 1817, and particularly to pages 587, 58S, containing extracts read by him 
from letters of Messrs. Stirling, Holt Mackenzie, and the father of the latter 
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- gentlemsii. In » letter to Mr, Malthas, speakii^ of the Hert^d cdiege, Mr, H» 

Rrr. J. & BaUen, (already eminent for talent ana acqairement), thus dewribed it i ** 'Hie 

July 183a. seminary to which I shall ever consider myself indebted for a variety and extent of 
information that I could nowhere else have received in the space of tv|o yeaw; ** 
and the following was from a letter of the celebrated father of the same d^in- 
guished civilian : “ My son Holt owns with gratitude the kindness and highly 
useful instruction which he received at Hertford, to which he chiefly ascribes the 
success of his exertions in India.** And further, I would refer to a speech of the 
same gentleman, delivered in the Court of Proprietors, 27th lebruary 1824, and 
embodied in a pamphlet called “ A View of the System and Merits of the East 
India College at Haileybury,” by R. Grant, Esq., printed in 1826. from page 23 
to 46, containing public as well as private testimonies in favour of the coll^lje* 
After reading such testimonies, and numerous letters which I have been in the habit 
of receiving from India to the same effect, I have felt, amidst the anxieties of my 
very arduous office, and notwithstanding ray con.sciousness, both of my own defects^ 
and of the imperfections of the institution over which I preside, this consoling and 
supporting reflection, that, in conjunction with the very able men who form my 
colleagues, I have been made, by means of that institution, the humble instrument 
of doing some little service to the moral and intellectual accomplishment of that 
most important body of public functionaries, who represent in India the principles 
and the qualifications of English statesmen. 

1835. What capabilities has the college of admitting such alteration as, in your 
opinion, would render the education more efficient and satisfactory ? — I think that 
it has great capabilities. The age of admission may be raised, and the preliminary 
qualification may be proportionally raised, with nothing but benefit to the service. 
The tests may, and ought to be revised : and it should be distinctly stated what 
are the subjects which are considered essential to be thoroughly known by every 
one allowed to depart as a civilian to India. The college, in its teachers (putting 
myself out of the question), in its system of lectures and examinations, and in the 
whole of the machinery which it has already in action, has ample means of e<iucating 
up to any specific j)oint which may be required, so far as is consistent with the 
condition of the students sent there, not being selected by competition, but 
appointed from a comparatively small class of persons. In short, let it be distinctly 
understood what is to be done, when the system has received its due improvements, 
and let the college be judged accordingly ; and I have no doubt that the judgment 
will prove far more favourable than it can be, while the education is not only 
limited in respect of tests, but judged without due reference even to those very 
tests which it possesses. As to discipline, its code might be advantageously revised, 
so as to admit improvements suggested by the experience of many years, and altera- 
tion suited to the more advanced age of the students, and to the altered circum- 

. stances of the service. As to expense, it is said that the college, though useful, 
is not so exclusively necessary as to justify incurring expense for such an institution. 
But that expense in the heaviest part of it, the building of the college, has already 
been incurred. The machinery is already provided ; and to make it more efficient 
would require nothing but what can, I fully believe, be attached and adjusted to 
a system which is already in existence. Let the pupil, if it be necessary, pay more 
highly, more in proportion to the value and the cost of his instruction, and of the 
provision to which it leads ; and let the strictest economy be pursued in every 
respect except cramping the tuition. I do not mean that there will not still remain 
many difficulties, many sources of objection ; but not greater, if so great, as, in my 
opinion, apply to modes of education independent of such an establishment. And 
if open competition were consistent with the nature and principles of the service, 
and if a due time were allowed for education at the East India College, I should 
not be afraid of its standing against even the universities of England, so far ai 
relates to qualification for the civil service of India. 

1 836. Have you anything to suggest respecting other modes of qualification for 
the civil service in India ? — With regard to tests, it is my decided opinion that they 
are insufficient of themselves, except under the condition of a perfectly free compe- 
tition ; and that even then they would not be exempt from the difficulty of involving 
no adequate probation of moral conduct, and of affording to the persons destined 
to India no opportunity of knowing and valuing each other. 

With regard to the Universities many difficulties present themselves, not against 
their capability of highly qualifying (with some additions to their system) for public 
life in India, as well as in England, those who will make the best use of those 
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location of iBcUnn civilians. Hei« I beg leave again te ««fer to the pamphlet 
entitled, A View of the System and Merits of the East India College.” by 
Mr. R- Orant, who has expressed in the following passage what appears to me U 
be the true state of the case. After having objected to the plan of substituting the 
universities ibr Haileybury, first, the much longer detention, and, secondly, the 
superior expensiveness which it would involve, he thus ^oceeds (p. 102 to 104 ):~^ 
«<'Theie are, however, greater objections than these. 1 would say then, thirdly, 
that an education at (he Universities will not, in the majority of instances, afford an 
equal probability of proper qualification with an education at Haileybury. In so 
saying, I surely cannot be understood to speak slightingly of those noble seats of 
learning, for both of which I feel the greatest respect, and for one the sincerest 
attachment But at the universities the opportunities of idleness, and even of vice, 
are stronger and more numerous than at Haileybury ; the discipline and super- 
intendence are decidedly less rigid ; young men also of family and opulence repair 
thither with little or no purpose of study ; and, on the whole, while an academic 
residence furnishes powerful incentives to honourable exertion, it also places before 
the young mind too many seductions of a very potent kind to the mis-employment 
of time and talents. Even among those who regularly take the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and who perhaps do not constitute much more than half the number 
admitted, the examples of studious reading are not so usual as among the students, 
taken together, at Haileybury. At the latter institution a considerable portion 
read fairly, and fully half may be said to read bard. He must be a bold man who 
would say that for the Universities. 1 am possessed of estimates of the number of 
real and effective readers at both the Universities, but I suppress them, as being 
both invidious and unfair. I regard them as unfair by reason of the very circum- 
stance I have already mentioned, namely, that many of the young academics are 
non-readers by profession. Let it however be recollected, that the influence of these 
triflers extends very widely, and that their example infects numbers who have not 
the same right to be idle. Again, J do not mean to deny, on the contrary, 1 have 
already distinctly admitted, that much good is received at those celebrated semi- 
naries by many who are not hard students. Still less do 1 forget the numerous 
instances of intense industry and brilliant acquirements which both of them produce 
from year to year, or the inestimable services which each has rendered to the cause 
of liberal learning and useful science. I only remark that, out of the limited number 
of writers annually appointed by the Company, it is highly important that as large 
a proportion as possible should be exercised to habits of application, and that the 
actual proportion under the present system is clearly larger than could be reasonably 
expected under that which it is proposed to substitute; fourthly, it is clearly neces- 
sary to the plan, that the conclusive appointment of the young writer should be made 
to depend on his acquiring some honour or distinction at the University to which he 
is sent.” Mr. Grant proceeds to show that the mere attainment of a degree 
without honours would not afford an adequate test ; and subjoins some remarks, 
which have become less applicable in consequence of improvements subsequently 
made in university examinations. “ Recollect, however,” he adds, and the remark 
still applies, “ that more than half of those who are examined for the first degree 
fall short of honours.” Such are some of the objections to making the universities 
the specific places of education for the civil service of India. 1 do not, however, see 
any reason why, if Haileybury continue to be that place of qualification for civilians 
in general, it should be so to the exclusion of the Universities. I should consider 
a degree in honours at the University, together with certificates of conduct and of 
attendance and proficiency at courses of lectures upon law, history, and political 
economy, and whatever Oriental qualifications may be thought necessary, as, to say 
the lea.st, barring, in the case of any individual, his being required to pass through 
the college of Haileybury. 1 should think also that a shorter residence at the 
University, with due testimonials, might entitle a person to have that time counted 
as so much spent at Haileybury, if he completed the remainder of his education 
there. As to other plans, that, for instance, of having the college opened to the 
public as well as to those destined for India, 1 do not suificiently see my way. If 
practicable, it would obviate objections on the score of expense to the Company, 
and of deficient numbers at the collie. But there would be a difficulty in giving 
*Acmusto those not proceeding to India, to induce them to come at all, or to com- 
pensate them for the time employed there in studies of no direct advantage to any 
professional Ifee of life in England. 
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Another suggestion is to let all be originally militaiy, requiring the whole to come 

Rev. /, H. Batten, before they enter the service, to some common test, equal perhaps to the present 
tests of qualification for civilians. It does not appear to me that persons can be 
12 .Tuly 183a. expected to go to the expense of general education to such an extent, when before- 
hand they look forward to a cadetship only, with but a chance of selection (of a few 
hundreds out of several thousands of them) for civil promotion afterwards in 
India. It seems more practicable, so far at least as concerns an arrangement for 
English education, to allow all that prepare themselves for a test adapted to 
civilians, to come as candidates for the civil service ; and to give cadetships to 
students who at the final examination do not prove sufficiently qualified for that 
test, provided they appear to be both fitted and disposed for the service in a military 
capacity. After all, it appears to me that it would be scarcely possible to obtain 
for the civil service young men qualified up to the point which has been lately 
fixed by civilians returned from India, by any system whatever, even of free competition. 
The very elite of England will scarcely be tempted from home even by the great 
advantages of the civil service of India. 

1837. In the earlier part of your examination you stated that the lectures in 
theology had been discontinued some years before the vacancy upon which you 
were appointed to your present oflSce ; but that in some degree the place of such 
lectures was supplied by lectures on the Greek Testament, and by a preliminary 
examination on the Scriptures upon the admission of a student into the college ; do 
you mean that any penalty or inconvenience to the student will arise from his 
ignorance, in whole or in part, of such subject forming the matter of the prelimi- 
nary examination ? — The preliminary examination existed before the principal gave 
up divinity lectures. All I meant to say regarding it was, that, together with the 
lectures on the Greek Testament, it secured a certain knowledge of the sacred 
Scriptures in the original. The penalty which attaches to a failure at the prelimi- 
nary examination is that of the candidate not being admitted. With regard to 
the lectures on the Greek Testament, and to my own, professedly upon classical 
literature, but embracing religious instruction, 1 beg to place before the Committee 
some of the examination papers, in which the substance of these lectures is reduced 
to questions, for the trial of the student’s proficiency at the end of the term. And 
I would also beg to refer to a letter from a .student, now a distinguished civilian at 
Bombay (Mr. Money), to his father, a Director, (read by the latter in the Court of 
Proprietors, 27 Feb. 1824, and published in the Asiatic Journal for the April of 
that year, p. 384), in which, after describing the above course of instruction, he 
infers, that it “ answers here all the purposes of theological lectures.” 


Jovis, 19* die Juliiy 1832 . 


JAMES A. STEWART MACKENZIE, ESQ., in thi; Chauu 


The Reverend Janies Hough, called in ; and Examined. 

f{e\. James Hough. *838. WERE you in India in the service of the East India Company.? — Yes, as 
— — — one of their chaplains. 

19 July 183a. 1839. In what part of India did you chiefly reside ? — In the south of the Car- 

natic, in the province of 'I'innevelly. 

1 840. Had you many opportunities of observing the character of the native 
population? — Constant opportunities; my duties as the Company’s chaplain 
employed me only on the Sabbath. My station, Palamcottah, being small, I was 
at liberty, in general, the whole of the week, to attend to the native population, and 
nearly all my time was devoted to their improvement. 

1 841 . I lave your labours ever had a missionary direction ? — Entirely so ; I had 
the institutions of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and those of 
the Church Missionary Society, entirely under my care in that province. 

1842. From such residence and from such opportunities of observation, can 
you state to the (Committee what is your impression of the general character of those 
who either are themselves converts to Christianity, or are bom of Christian parents? 
— The question would require me to state the diferent churches that are established 
in the East Indies, because the characters of the Christians vary according to the 
communities with which they are connected. The Syrian Christians appear to 
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liave been the earliest Christian church established in India : the data on which 
this assumption is founded are uncertain. Some authorities ascribe its origin to 
St. Thomas. Nicephorus relates, that that apostle visited Ceylon and the conti- 
nent of India, and that he closed his labours there, after having founded a Christian 
church. It is also recorded, 1 do not at this moment remember where, that 
one Johannes signed his name at the Council of Nice, as Bishop of India. This, 
which occurred in the fourth century, is probably the earliest intimation on record 
of the existence of a church in India. 

About the beginning of the sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes speaks of the 
Syrian church which 1 have mentioned, and says, that their bishops were ordained 
in Persia ; whence it is inferred that they were Nestorians, as the Archbishop of 
Persia was at that time subject to the Patriarch of Seleucia, who was undoubtedly 
a Nestorian. It is not known at what period the Syrian Christians' faith was 
reformed, but certainly they do not now hold the tenets of that heresy. Their 
belief in the Holy Trinity accords with the sacred Scriptures, and the creed of the 
Church of England. For many years they appear to have met with great success 
among the Brahmins and the Nairs of Travancore, who compose the military caste, 
and are the nobility of that country. They were then much respected by the 
reigning government, and enjoyed equal immunities with the other inhabitants of 
the country, in the enjoyment of these advantages they seem to have been undis- 
turbed until the Roman.catbolics invaded their province, about the middle of the 
16th century, and they persecuted them and destroyed many of their public 
records, the formularies of their church, and their Scriptures. By this means 
they succeeded in separating nearly one half of that body, and uniting them with 
their own church. The Syrian church, accordingly, in Travancore, is at present 
divided into two parties, the one party are called the Syrian Christians, and the 
other the Roman Syrians, in consequence of their being allowed to retain some of 
their customs and dress, but being required to conform to the principal dogmas and 
authority of the Romish church. As a proof of their former respectability. La 
Croze, whose History of Christianity in India was published in 1 724, .says that in 
his day they had 1 ,500 churches, and as many towns and villages within the king- 
doms of Cochin and 'fravancore. They continued in the depressed state to which 
the Roman-catholic persecution reduced them, until within the last 20 years, when 
Lieutenant-colonel Monro, the British resident at the court of Travancore, commi- 
serating their condition, exerted all the means at his disposal for their amelioration. 
In consequence of his interest in their favour, and his representation to the govern- 
ment of Travancore, many of their former privileges were restored to them. He 
found their bishops and clergy in a state of great ignorance, which is partly to be 
attributed to the destruction of all their books by the Roman-catholics. I limit 
these observations to the Syrian Christians. One of Colonel Munro’s first objects 
was to found a college for the education of their priesthood, which was established 
at Cotym, a station about 25 miles east of Alcppi. In order to put this college in 
a state of efficiency, he invited the Church of England to co-operate with him in 
his designs for the improvement of the people. In compliance with this request, 
the Church Missionary Society sent to 'J'ravancore, in the first instance, one mis- 
sionary, Mr. Norton, who was shortly after followed by three missionaries, Mr. 
Baily, Mr. Fenn and Mr. Baker. This college was placed under the care of the 
Rev. Joseph Fenn, with the entire concurrence of the inetron or bishop of the 
Syrian church and his clergy. Mr. Fenn had the charge of this college about 10 
years, and during that time educated several of their catanars or priests : when 
1 left it there were upwards of 50 students in the college, some of whom had made 
great proficiency in the Latin language, the Syriac, and other branches of litera- 
ture. I have three times visited this college and examined the students, and have 
seldom been better satisfied with the progress of the boys in an English school,, 
than I was with the progress which these Syrian youths had made. The expenses 
of this college were in a great measure defrayed from the produce of a grant of 
land, 1 think I may say a whole island, in the back water of Travancore, which 
was appropriated by the Ranee of Travancore for this specific pui'posc. The island 
was not then in a sufficient state of cultivation entirely to support the institution ; 
and the residue of the expense was defrayed by the Church Missionary Society, 
and, I believe, local contributions. 

1 843. Do you know how many priests have been sent out from that college 
since its institution?— ^I do not know, but think there must have been upwards of 
300. Since Mr. Fenn left the, college in 1 826, it has been under the care of the 
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Rev. WiUimn Dmn, a missionary of <!he same society, and wliile under his ear^ 
the number of pupils increased to 100 : under his tuition, several of the studettta 
made considerable progress in the elmncntary branches of mathematics, besides 
their acquisitions in Latin and Greek and European literature. These are the latest 
accounts of the efficiency of the college which 1 have been able to collet. Anothm* 
object of Colonel Monro for the improvement of the Syrian Christians, was the 
translation of their Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, the Malaydim, from the 
Syriac. This department of labour was assigned to Mr. Benjamin Baily, ndio in 
a few years succeeded in producing a translation which was acceptable to all classes. 
The third branch of labour was that of the school department, which was assigned to 
Mr. Baker, who established numerous parochial schools throughout the villages of tte 
Syrian Christians in Travancore, and a central school for youth, preparatory to their 
admission to the college as students. It was the missionaries’ intention to add two 
other grammar schools, one in the north, the other in the south of the Syrian 
colony, but the funds of the Church Missionary Society have not yet enabled them 
to carry that plan into effect. A printing press was established at Cotym at which 
the Scriptures, when translated by Mr. Baily, were printed, besides the different 
school books and elementary works for the general use of the Syrian community. 
The whole of these measures were carried on with the entire concurrence of both 
metrons of the Syrian community of Travancore, with whom I have repeatedly 
conversed, and found that the missionaries possessed their entire confidence. The 
missionaries carefully abstained from any measures that were calculated to offend 
the feelings and prejudices of the Syrian Christians, although many of their prac- 
tices and ordinances were such that they could not think of proposing to associate 
diem, in their present state, with the Church of England. They carried on their 
measures with a hope that by this diffusion of scriptural and literary knowledge, the 
Syrians would in time propose to reform their own customs. I was witness to the 
performance of Divine worship in one of the Syrian churches, according to the form 
of the Church of England, in the Malayalim tongue, into which our Liturgy had 
been translated. This was a thing unheard of before, as the Syrians have hitherto 
always performed their service in the Syrian tongue, which is as unintelligible to 
the Syrian as Latin is to the Roman-catholic community : 1 have seldom met with 
a Syrian priest who could really interpret the prayers that he was accustomed daily 
to read. The missionaries endeavoured to prevail upon the metrons of the Syrians 
to allow their catanars to preach to their people : I also have joined them in this 
recommendation, when the metron assured me that he had no objection to the 
practice ; indeed, that he should be rather glad of its adoption, but that their priests 
were incompetent to preach. He, however, expressed his hope that some of the 
priests educated in the college at Cotym would soon be able to perform that im- 
portant duty, and within the past few years that hope has been realized, several of 
these students having preached regular discourses to their congregations on the 
doctrines and precepts of Scripture. The parochial schools were very extensive^ 
but I cannot state much in their favour, in consequence of the want of constant 
superintendence, there being only one missionary to give his attention to the 
subject, and the schools lying wide apart. The present race of Syrians are the 
children of Syrian Christians. Their state of depression has been such for years 
past that it has been as much as they could accomplish to keep their community 
together, consequently they have for years past, that is, since the persecution of the 
Roman-catholics, been able to make very few attempts to convert their Hindoo 
neighbours. The whole of this information applies to those Syrians who are the 
descendants of the Syrian Christians. 

1844. Have you had any personal opportunity of seeing the Roman-Syrian 
Christians ? — I have had personal opportunites of seeing them, and have visited 
their college, the Roman-catholic college at Verapoly, n«ir Cochin, where the 
Roman-S3rrian catanars are educated. 

1 845. By whom was that college founded ? — By, I believe, the Roman-cathdics 
of Goa. 

1 846. At what period ? — That I cannot say. 

1847. With what revenues? — I believe from Goa, but I am not certain. 

1848. Are you aware of the number of persons educated therein, and of the 
number of priests sent forth therefrom? — When I visited Verapoly there were 
about 50 students in the college, the greater part of whom wore the dress of the 
Roman-Syrian catanar : the Roman-Syrian Christians amount to between 60,000 
and 70,000, which is the number of the pure Syrian Church also. I have tm 
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£rect informatioB w to the mmAer (^ priest 3 educated at Verapoly, but condiidi^ 
ftom tbe Bumben of the coaminiiity «o nearly coirespondiBg with the Syriwi ceoi- 
iDuiiity» tteit the priesthood educatM there must amount to the same number. The 
college of Verapoly, when I was there, was under the clmi^e of an Irish bishop* 
Doctor Prendergast, who was educated in SpaiU. He was su^ect to the Pope of 
Rome, I believe. 

1849. What is your estimate of the number of native Christians, first of the 
Syrian, and secondly of the Roman-Syrian Church ? — The Syrian Christians I have 
estimated at about 70,000, the Rontan Syrians at the same number, but the Roman- 
catholics in India amount to a much greater number. I limit my answer to tbe 
Syrians, and the Roman Syrians in Travancore, because there are many other 
classes of Roman* catholics throughout the Company’s dominions. 

1 850. Can you state the number of them ? — My best means of informaticm are 
letters which the Abb^ Dubois, a Jesuit missionary, published about nine years 
ago in London. He says, “ Francis Xavier made many thousand converts about 
three centuries ago, but that at the present time there are not more than a third 
of the Christians who were to be found in India 80 years ago, and that this num- 
ber diminishes every day by frequent apostacy.” But the same authority describes 
these converts as of the lowest character ; so low, that Xavier himself, at the expi- 
ration of two years, entirely disheartened by the invincible obstacles be everywhere 
met with, and the apparent impossibility of making real converts, left the country 
in disgust. The Abb^ Dubois himself was a missionary, residing chiefly in Mysore ; 
he laboured about 32 years in India, but acknowledged that he was equally unsuc- 
cessful. With the assistance of a native missionary, he says, have made in 
all two or three hundred converts of both sexes ; of this number two-thirds were 
pariahs or beggars, and the rest were composed of sudras, vagrants and outcasts of 
several tribes, who being without resource, turned Christians in order to form new 
connexions, chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or with some other interested 
views. Among them are to be found some also who believed themselves to be 
possessed by the Devil, and who turned Christians after having been assured that 
on their receiving baptism the unclean spirits would leave them never to return ; 
and 1 will declare it, with shame and confusion, that 1 do not remember any one 
who may be said to have embraced Christianity from conviction and through quite 
disinterested motives. Among these new converts many apostatized and relapsed 
into Paganism, finding that the Christian religion did not attbrd them the temporal 
advantages they had looked for in embracing it ; and 1 am verily ashamed that the 
resdution 1 have taken to declare the whole truth on this subject forces me to make 
the humiliating avowal, that those who continued Christians are the very worst 
among my flock.” 

1851. What is your observation with respect to the Roman-catholic congrega- 
tions in the south of India ? — I have known some Roman-catholics of respectable 
character and respectable attainments ; but the bulk of them answer to the descrip- 
tion which the Abb6 Dubois has given. 

1852. What is the number, so far as you have been able to form any estimate, 
of the Roman-catholics generally, throughout India ? — I should, from my own 
observation through the southern provinces of India, estimate them at 300,000 or 
400,000 : most of the flshermen round the coast, and the divers for chank and 
pearl fisheries, are Roman-catholics. 

*853. What is the estimate of the number of Protestants, whether Lutherans, 
or English Episcopalians, or Baptists, or members of other sects and communions ? 
—I had occasion, about eight years ago, to calculate the number of converts made 
by the different Protestant missionaries in India ; they then amounted, as near as 
1 could calculate the number, to 23,000. 

1 854. Does your answer include the Christians described by Bishop Heber as 
forming the most interesting society which he had seen in India, namely, those in 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly ; in short, the descendants of those among whom 
Ziegenbaly preached, and who had been supplied by a succession of Lutheran 
ministers from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge? — Yes, it does 
include those ; but Bishop Heber visited India at a later period ; my estimate was 
taken in 1 823 ; but tbe exertions of the missionaries since then have been much 
more prosperous than they ever were at any former period of the labours of mis- 
•ionwies in south India. I have been able to obtain the increase at only one 
station in tbe south of India, Tinnevelly. In 1 823 the native Christians in that 
]^t>vince only amounted to about 4,000, they now exceed 8,000. That was the 
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province of Tinnevelly alone. On the supposition that other stations have been 
Sottg . gqy^jjjy prosperous, it will of course make the number of Christians within the 
19 July 183a. provinces named, 46,000. But it is to be remembered, that we are not to estimate 
the progress of Christianity in India by the numerical state of the Church. The 
Protestant missionaries proceed in a very cautious way before they admit any can- 
didate to the baptismal font, subjecting them to a state of probation which few who 
are not sincere will submit to. I have myself had a candidate withdraw at the 
expiration of six weeks, unable to wear the mask any longer. These events are of 
frequent occurrence. If the Protestant missionaries used any temporal* induce- 
ment to prevail upon the natives to embrace Christianity, or if they even received 
all who offered themselves for baptism, they might soon double and treble the 
numbers 1 have stated. It should be remembered, also, that the Protestant faith 
was introduced into the south of India very little more than a century ago, and 
that the missionaries continued to labour long in obscurity ; they inhabited that 
country which was the scene of the wars between the French and the English, and 
the armies of Uyder and Tippoo. In addition, therefore, to all the prejudices of 
the natives which they had to encounter, and to their proscribing all the super- 
stitions and idolatries of the Heathens around them, and requiring their converts to 
renounce every vestige of idolatry, it is rather matter of surprise that they were so 
successful, than that they did not succeed to a greater extent. The first Protestant 
missionary to India was Bartholomew Ziegenbaly, who was sent to Tranquebar by 
the king of Denmark, in the earlier part of the last century. Feeling the impossi- 
bility of succeeding without further means and protection than the King of 
Denmark could supply him with, he made a voyage to England, and was intro- 
duced to King George the First, and returned to India in a short time, countenanced 
by that King, and patronized by the archbishops and bishops of the Church of 
England ; under their auspices he continued to labour with great success. Not 
many years after he was followed by other missionaries, chiefly Lutherans from 
Germany, the most distinguished of whom was Christian Frederick Schwartz, who 
resided at Tanjore. The body of Christians I have named, are the fruits of these 
and other missionaries’ labours; they are scattered over India, south of Madras; 
their chief stations are Vepery, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Cuddalore ; the whole of these stations I have visited, with 
the exception of the last. But as I have before said, the state of the reformed 
faith is not to be judged of by the actual number of converts, for the reasons 
already assigned. Instead of multiplying their converts, by receiving all that offer 
themselves for baptism, they examine them closely as to their motives, before they 
admit them ; at the same time the Protestant missionaries are carefully laying 
a good foundation for future labours ; and they have established numerous schools 
throughout India, north and south. In 1 823, the total amount of scholars in the 
different schools, including the government schools in Bengal, amounted to about 
50,000. I have been able to ascertain the increase of the schools of only two 
societies, from 1823 to 1831, at present; the schools of the Church Missionary 
Society have in seven years increased from 6,581 scholars, to 12,298; and 
those of the London Mi.ssionary Society have increased within the same period, 
from 4,650 to 7,800. It will be seen that the numbers have nearly doubled within 
the period of seven years, from which we may form some estimate of the progress 
of education in the East Indies ; and if the other societies have increased in the 
same propoition, the children now under education in the East India Company’s 
dominions must amount to very little short of 1 00,000. In the greater parts of 
these schools, Christian books are used ; no schools supported by the Missionary 
Societies are without the Scriptures, catechisms, and other elementary books on 
Christianity. The effect of this general diffusion of instruction I have myself 
repeatedly witnessed, and can without hesitation declare that it was producing 
a good and a permanent effect on the minds of the people, not only of the 
children educated in the schools, but on the minds of their parents and their 
neighbours. I have known instances of whole families regarding with appro- 
bation the books which our scholars have carried home from school, especially 
the New Testament, and read to their families, and have had under my obser- 
vation muuy instances of persons whose moral characters, although they have 
not been converted to the Christian faith, have been greatly improved. Another 
good effect of these schools I have found to be the bringing of the heads of 
aifferent castes together in friendly intercourse. I have observed in the schools in 
I'innevelly, for instance, of which I had charge, that the Brahmins educated in our 
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schools no longer looked with a jealous eye on the natives of inferior castes. Some 
of them when they entered the school required to be allowed to learn their lesson 
apart from the boys of inferioi^ caste. But I have invariably found, I do not know 
a single exception to the statement, that in a very short time they have laid aside 
this fancied superiority, and have mingled with their schoolfellows to learn their 
lessons. They soon were glad to ask of boys of inferior caste assistance in learn- 
ing their lessons, and also have in their turn assisted others. One very important 
feature in these schools remains to be noticed: it was for many years considered 
impossible to prevail on the natives, the Hindoos, to allow their females to be 
educated. Hindoo females are regarded, it is well known, as inferior to the men, 
and are not allowed to a.s80ciate with them on those friendly and social terms that 
the females of any Christian country are admitted to. A few years ago, I think 
about ten or eleven years, efforts were made to introduce female schools at Calcutta ; 
for some time it was thought quite a visionary project, and one lady who went out 
(Miss Cooke) expressly for this purpo.se in 1821, was told by many persons long 
resident in India, that she had come to no purpose, that she could never succeed ; 
however, she persevered, and in the schools established by her, and at other 
missionary stations, there were in 1823 nearly 1,200 female children; the returns 
last year, as well as I have been able to collect them, showed they had 1001*6386^ to 
upwards of 3,000 ; a suflScient proof that the native prejudices are fast declining 
on this subject : there is every prospect of the number of scholars increasing with 
greater rapidity. Besides these schools for children, the missionary societies in 
India have seminaries for the education of native priests, and catechists, and school- 
masters, for which they select the most promising children in their general schools. 
There are at present in India, 1 think, about 120 European ordained missionaries; 
about 20 country-born or half-caste ordained missionaries ; about the same number 
native ordained missionaries and European catechists ; and above 2,000 school- 
masters and readers, native and country-born, assistants to the other labourers. 

I have had too short a time to collect accurate information as to these numbers, 
and therefore speak to the best of my recollection : 1 think that these will be 
found rather within than beyond the actual numbers. Several of these have been 
ordained by the bishops of Calcutta, who were quite satisfied as to their attain- 
ments and piety, and their general qualifications fur the ministerial office. At 
Calcutta, it is perhaps unnecessary to remark that Bishop Middleton endowed 
a college upon an extensive plan for the same purpose, that is, for educating native 
missionaries. 

1 855. Have you seen any of the native catechi.sts or native priests in the discharge 
of their labours ? — Yes, repeatedly. 

1856. And what is your estimate of their qualifications for the work in which 
they are engaged ? — As far as my observation has extended, I have found them 
very well qualified indeed. I have repeatedly travelled among the native congre- 
gations in south India, in Tinnevelly, and 1 never travelled without a native priest 
or native catechist with me. 

1857. Have you ever visited villages in India composed chiefly or exclusively of 
native Christians ? — In the south of Tinnevelly I have visited, I think, all the villages 
that contain Christian congregations, and in the centre of that district there are 
two entire Christian villages, one containing, I think, 500 and the other 400 native 
Christians. They had their regular churches, and their native priest and catechist, 
and their boys’ and girls* schools : these Christians were living together in a state of 
harmony ; there was not a vestige of idolatry to be seen in either of them, not an 
idol to be found ; they had their regular service in the church, morning and evening, 
daily. I have visited them frequently, qnd have been particularly interested when 
among them to sCe the groups of women, while the men were labouring in the 
field, assembled together under the shade of the Palmyra tree, spinning cotton, and 
singing their Lutheran hymns to the motion of their wheels. The name of the 
villages are, the one Mothelloor, the other Nazareth. 1 was much interested to 
observe the harmony in which these people seemed to live together ; each was like 
an Oasis in the moral desert of this immense country. I was careful to ascertain 
the character and conduct of the people towards their heathen neighbours, and the 
Hindoo tehsildar of the district assured me that they were a quiet inoffensive people, 
and that he should rejoice if all the inhabitants around him were of the same charac- 
ter. ^ I cobld not but regard these villages as encouraging trophies of the Christian 
misrionaries' achievements in the East. 

1858. Are you aware of the history of' the native catechist, Sattainaden f — 1 am 
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. quite aware of his history and of his success ; I have just been describing the scene 
at. aaat oag^ labours. Sattainaden was a native priest, a pupil of Mr. Schwartz, and 

19 Jaljr 1838. ordained by him with three other natives ; he laboured chiefly in the province of 
Tinnevelly, where his name is still remembered with respect. Reverting to these 
two villages, they were a part of the mission of the Christian Knowledge Society 
in Tinnevelly ; when I arrived in that province they had been without a missionary 
for ten years. I was desired by the Archdeacon of Madras to ascertain the state 
of Christianity within the province of Tinnevelly ; and in order to obtain the 
necessary information, 1 performed my flrst journey, and it was then that I diac^ 
vered these two villages ; for they may be called discoveries, since their existence 
was unknown at Madras at the time I sent my information. Of these two villages 
1 sent a particular account to the district committee of the Christian Knowled^ 
Society at Madras, which account has been published in their annual report, 
and has been transcribed in a Memoir of Bishop Middleton, by Mr. Le fias. 
Having hereby stated the progress of the Protestant faith in India, I am aware of 
a counter-statement which has been pnblished, and to which I have already referred, 
by the Abbe Dubois ; but 1 think the contrast may be accounted for by reverting 
to the means used respectively for the conversion of the Hindoos. The Abbd 
Dubois endeavours to account for the failure of the Roman-catholic missionaries, 
by assigning these three causes : he flrst attributes it to the Pope’s interference 
with the Jesuits, who conformed to the customs and idolatries and superstitions of 
the Hindoos, in order to conciliate their minds, and to induce them to embrace 
the Roman-catholic faith. The Roman-catholics in India, of the Capuchins and 
Janisarists, and other orders, protested against this conformity of the Jesuits, and 
applied to the Pope. The Jesuits, after repeated remonstrances from Rome, at 
length found it expedient to desist ; but M. Dubois considers that from that time 
conversion has ceased, and the Roman-catholic religion has been on the decline. 
This is the flrst cause to which he assigns the declension of the Roman-catholic 
religion in India : the next is the wars between the English and the French. 
Now, although those wars must ncccssaiily have interfered with the labours of 
the Christian missionary where they occurred, yet the Protestants in the Carnatic 
were much more exposed to them than the Roman-catholics, who, in many parts, 
were removed beyond their influence; whereas, notwithstanding the long wars 
between those two powers, the Protestant faith has gradually increased in India 
in the manner I have already stated. But the Abb^ Dubois, probably not satisfied 
with these two causes, states, thirdly, as the chief cause, the Hindoos’ detection of 
the Jesuits' imposture : he says, that the Jesuit missionaries, in order to reconcile 
the Hindoos to a change of their religion, pretended that they were Brahmins from 
a distant country, and thereby gained for these persons and their office a degree of 
respect that would not have been paid to Europeans ; but he tells you in the letters 
to which 1 have referred, that after a time they discovered that these Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were nothing more than Fringes, a contemptuous name which they usually 
gave in those days to the Europeans ; and from that moment, he says, that con- 
version ceased, and that while circumstances continue as they are, he is firmly of 
opinion that they will continue to retrograde, until the Christian religion is extinct 
in India : this is his own published account. I think, from these causes, an impar- 
tial observer would directly say, especially from the third cause, the failure of the 
Roman-catholic is sufliciently accounted for ; for how could we expect a body of 
people to place their confidence in religious teachers who set out with an imposture } 
On the other hand, I would account for the success of the Protestant missionaries 
by reverting to the simplicity of the means which they have used, and it will be 
found that they are precisely the means that were employed by the primitive 
teachers of the Christian religion ; I mean the dissemination of the Word of God, 
the diligent preaching of that Word, and the ednoition of youth ; and the great 
care also which is exercised by all the Protestant missionaries with whom I am 
acquainted, to sustain the Christian character and Christian int^rity in their con- 
gregations; and although compared with the numbers which the Roman-catholics 
could once give in describing their converts in south India, the Protestants in the 
same country appear to be very few, yet I am persuaded, that if the missionaries 
persevere in the course which they have hitherto taken, in the diligent use of the 
means which they have hitherto employed, nothing, with the Divine blessing on 
their labours, can prevent them from ultimately succei^ing in diffusing theXhristian 
religion throughout the vast continent of India. 

1859. Do you consider that the number of chiqfdains at present in actual service, 
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or on the liato of the East India Company, can be sufficient for the wants of the 
people oommitted to them? — By no means. 

1 8do. Do you consider that they are adequate to the wants of the particular 
stidions to which they are appointed ? — No, by no means, and ffir this reason : 
there are, indeed, some stations in the interior of India, where the duties of 
a chaplain do not employ the whole of his time, but there are larger stations, such 
as military cantonments, where there is duty for two, if not for three ch^lains. 
The English community in India, when their chaplain is obliged to remove in con- 
sequence of ill health, which is frequently the case, are exposed for months, some- 
times for several years, to the inconvenience of being without a resident clergyman. 

1 86 1 . Do you conceive that the single bishop appointed for the service of the 
Church of England in the dominions of India generally, is sufficient for the labour 
necessarily devolving on him r — Certainly not ; I think that there should be at 
least four bishops in India, one for each presidency, and one at Ceylon. 

1 862. Besides the admitted duty and policy of promoting Christianity in India, 
is therg any particular mode for improving the character of the servants of the go- 
vernment, either European or native, which you could point out? — The Abb6 
Dubois, in the letters to which I have referred, does indeed describe the general 
character of the European servants of the Honourable Company in India as very 
low indeed, and as calculated to make a very unfavourable impression on the minds 
of the natives around ; and he considers this as calculated to the extent of this im- 
pression to defeat the efforts of the missionary in that country. 1 should not now 
entirely subscribe to the Abbe’s description, for although it might be, indeed I must 
confess that, to a great extent, it was correct when he first wrote his letters, yet at 
present there is a great improvement in the state of European society in India, 
^ce the increase of the ecclesiastical establishment in India, it has produced 
a striking effect on the society of the Company’s servants, both civil and military : 
mid 1 have no doubt if the Company were to extend their ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and to improve its efficiency, that this improvement in the moral state of 
their servants would continue to go on. 1 have also had frequent occasions to 
observe in India that the Company’s servants who were the most attentive to their 
religious duties, were the most highly respected by the natives around them. 1 could 
name an instance on the Tinnevclly station, were not one of the parties now living, 
of a native who had detected an imposition on the revenue of the Company to 
a very great amount ; he went to the junior magistrate at the station, stated that 
he had information of that nature to give, and that if he would receive it of him he 
would give it truly, and he undertook to lead him to the spot where these contra- 
band goods were secreted : the junior declined taking the information without con- 
sulting his superior. The native then said, “ I must beg to retire j I know you, and 
I know your superior ; I have no doubt he is an honourable man, but I do not see 
him go to prayers ; I do not see him attend the House of God, and therefore I can 
place no confidence in him. 1 know that you do ; you go every Sunday to the 
House of God to make poojah and perform prayer, and therefore I will trust to 
you, and if you will engage not to divulge the information, I will state to you all 
I know.” The junior sent the man away, promising to return an answer the next 
morning ; he stated the circumstances generally to his superior, obtained his sanc- 
tion to proceed as the man desired, and he detected the fraud to a large amount. 

Now this is one instance of the respect which the natives pay to the moral and 
religious character among the Company’s servants, and the advantages that may be 
expected to accrue from it to government. 

There is another suggestion that 1 wish to oiler. 1 think it would be of great 
advantage to the Company’s servants, and would make a very favourable impression 
on the native mind, if the Company required the Sabbath to be observed, and 
Divine worship to be performed every Sunday at every station where there is no 
diaplain, by the senior servant of the station, or the person he may depute, and that 
it should be regularly reported both at the military and civil stations. 1 have had 
reason to know the favouralde impression that the regular performance of this duty 
makes on the native mind. 

1863. Have the British Government given any salaries to Emropean mis- 
nonaries ?— Occasionally ; when the European missionaries have been called in 
to officiate for the Europeans as chaplfuns, the government have remunerated 
them for' their services, but in no other way that 1 am aware of. 1 have an- 
swered the question as to the morals of the Company's servants only in reference 
to the Company’s European servants ; but I think it of very great importance 
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„ “ that measures should be adopted for the improvement of the Company’s native 
James Houg . 'j'jjg British Government, I may say, are brought into collision with the 

19 July 183a. mass of the population of India through the frauds practised by their native ser- 
vants ; it is known that in our judicial courts, in our magisterial offices, corruption 
and bribery prevail to a very great extent. I have myself repeatedly heard the 
judges and the collectors in India lament, most feelingly deplore, the existence of 
these practices, and they have owned the inability to detect the evil. I know no 
means of checking and correcting this but by establishing schools expressly for the 
education of the Company’s native servants. At the renewal of the last Charter 
a sura of money was appropriated to the establishment of schools throughout the 
province of Bengal : 1 believe the plan was commenced at Chinsurah, under the 
care of Mr. Gordon Forbes (in 1810), at tliat time the commissioner of Chinsurah. 
Mr. Forbes employed a missionary resident there to superintend the schools under 
his care ; they became very numerous, amounting, I believe, to 30 schools, and the 
native children in them amounted to about 2,000. I hold in ray hand an extract of 
a letter to Bengal in the Judicial department, expressing the great approbation of 
the Court of Directors to the plans so judiciously adopted and carried into effect by 
Mr. Forbes at that station : it is dated 2d February 1819 : “ It is peculiarly 
satisfactory to us to observe the advancement so rapidly making in the system of 
education for the children of the natives in Chinsurah and its vicinity, under the 
prudent, rational, and conciliatory efforts of Mr. II. May, so laudably countenanced 
and supported by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the commissioner, and we give our sanction 
to the monthly sum which you have directed Mr. Forbes to advance to Mr. May, 
in furtherance of this very desirable purpose.” Seeing the acknowledged advan- 
tages that have resulted from the establishment of the government schools in 
Bengal, I should venture to suggest the expediency and desirableness of extending 
the system to the other presidencies of India, and instead of requiring one of the 
Company’s servants to give his actual superintendence, whenever the superinten- 
dence of a chaplain or a missionary can be obtained, the collector or principal 
Company's servant at the station should be authorized to employ him for the pur- 
pose of superintendence. 

1864. Were you at Tanjore ? — Yes, I was. 

1 865. Are you aware that at Tanjore and at Tinnevelly the Christians have been 
punished for refusing to drag the car of the heathen idols ? — At Tinnevelly I can 
say that they have : 1 have only been at Tanjore as a visitor, and therefore cannot 
speak positively as to the fact at that station. 

1 86(). Now, coiihning yourself to Tinnevelly for the present, at what time was that.^ 
— During the period of my residence, between 1816 and 1821 ; in fact, there was 
no distinction made between one class and the other ; all that the natives could ven- 
ture to compel they did compel, without regard to their religion. 

1867. How was the punishment inflicted ?— I believe with a cane by the peons 
of the place. 

1868. Are you aware that at Palamcottah the converts were exonerated from 
direct taxation for the avowed support of the heathen worship in their own villages ? 
— I am not aware of any such exemption. 

1 809. Do you know whether the practice of stealing and selling female children 
has prevailed to any extent in the south of India ? — To a very great extent. 

1 870. For what purpose ? — For the purpose of being brought up as dancing girls 
or common prostitutes, who form a part of the establishment of every Hindoo temple. 
One instance came under my own notice at Coimbatoor : a man and his wife were 
converted to the Christian faith through the preaching of a Protestant native priest 
from Tranquebai-, in my employment. Some time alter their being impressed by 
his preaching, and before their admisvsion to the Christian Church, the woman 
came to the catechist and confessed to him, that during the famine which prevailed 
in the Carnatic in 1824, she had been induced to sell her child for this purpose; 
they came to make the confession, and, if possible, to recover their child. I made 
application to the peison who had purchased her, offering the money which she 
had paid for the child, if she would restore her to her parents ; but without effect. 

I then applied to the tehsildar, a Hindoo, to assist me in obtaining the child, 
but he declined interfering. I found, unwilling as I was to trouble the collector of 
the district, that that was my only course to pursue : I therefore applied to that 
gentleman (Mr. John Sullivan), who, shocked at the circumstance, immediately in- 
terposed, and required that the dancing woman should give up the child whom she 
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Iiad so obtained, on receiving the pecuniary remuneration which she required. In 
thin way we recovered the child. 

1871. What was the age of the child? — When I recovered her she was about 
four years of age. The Mdnapping of children is very common indeed in the 
south of India for this iniquitous purpose. 

1 872. Do the m^istrates close the courts on the Sabbath ? — 1 am sorry to say 
that they do not at all the stations. 

1873. Generally ? — 1 believe generally, as far as my observation extends ; I can 
answer the question generally, but I cannot say universally ; in fact, it depends on 
the inclination of the individual at the head of the department. 

1874. Do the revenue officers close theirs? — There also it depends very much 
on the inclination and sense of religious duty and propriety of the person at the 
bead of the office. But 1 think if any order was issued requiring the strict 
observance of the ISabbath, it would be attended with a most beneficial effect. In 
reference to the system of schools, 1 would beg to offer one more suggestion ; 
1 would suggest the establishment of English schools for the education of the 
Company’s servants in their different offices, their courts of justice and their 
collector’s offices at every zillah. 1 have made the experiment at my own station, 
Tinnevelly, and found it attended with the most beneficial results. When I first 
went to Tinnevelly (I was the first chaplain appointed to that station), finding how 
little my official duties employed my time, 1 began very soon to pay attention to 
the natives ; one of my first objects was to establish an English school for the pur- 
pose which I have stated, and a Taniul school for the natives generally ; at first the 
establishment of a school in English for the natives was so ^reat a novelty that 
I could obtain no assistance from the gentlemen on the spot. They did not inter- 
fere with me, but they wished to consider the matter before they sanctioned it. 
I found, however, that they had no time to enter into the consideration of the 
question as I thought it ought to be considered, and therefore establi.shed the 
school on my own responsibility. Six months had not transpired after the esta- 
blishment of this English school, before the collector of the district (Mr. John 
Cotton,) seeing the advantages that were resulting and were likely still further to 
result from the school, desired to know how I was proceeding, and what was the 
state of our funds ; I sent him an account of our disbursements, and he contributed 
very liberally towards the object : under his patronage I applied to the other gentle- 
men at the stations, and collected an amount sufficient to pay for the building of our 
schools and the .support of our masters; and during the whole period of my 
residence in that part of India the gentlemen of the station contributed annually 
towards the support of these schools. Several of the officers in the courts at 
Tinnevelly were educated in our English school, and the officers so educated, 
were found to be much more efficient than those who had been left to pick up 
their education at such native schools as they could find. I made a point of 
introducing the Scriptures and Christian catechism and formularies into these 
schools, and required all the pupils, whether Brahmins or Mussulmans, or what- 
ever were their caste, to write me daily an exercise on some part of the Scriptures, 
which they did, and made great progress in this way. Now, from the favourable 
result of my own experiment, I take on myself to recommend to the government 
the establishment of a similar school at ail their stations; and I should parti- 
cularly urge the importance of placing these schools under the care of the resi- 
dent chaplain, or of a missionary, who has more time to devote to the education of 
youth than any other of tlie Company’s servants can be supposed to have. The 
gentleman to whom these schools arc intrusted, should be required to send in his 
monthly returns of their progress to the ecclesiastical authorities at his presidency, 
for the information of the government. I should beg to suggest that the Christians 
who arc found competent to fill the offices of government, should be placed on 
a level with the Mahomedans and the Hindoos, and admitted to all offices for 
which they are qualified. 

1875. In your progress through the south of India, have you been along the 
line of coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin? — I have been from Cape Comorin to 
as far north as Cannamore. 

1876. Between Cape Comorin and Cannamore, are there to your know- 
ledge any British settlements possessing churches, but possessing no chaplain or 
minister? — ^Yes ; at Tellicherry there was a spacious church ; formerly a chaplain 
was appointed to that station, but he was withdrawn some time ago, eight or ten 
years ago ; and while 1 was there in 1 826, the British inhabitants and native 
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■ Cliristians of TeJIicherry were accustonicd to assemble in the church on Sunday 
Lev. Jame* Hmgh. Divine worship. When it was in a dilapidated state, they requested the govern- 
19 July 1832. ment to repair it ; but finding that there was then no chaplain at the station, they 
sent orders to pull it down : being on the spot at the time, 1 ventured to interpose, 
and represented to the government at Madras the advantages of the church to the 
present inhabitants, and requested them to allow it to be repaired. Upon this 
representation, Sir Thomas Munro acceded to the request, and it was put into 
a state of repair, and continues there to this day ; with that exception, I believe 
there is no English church on the coast without a chaplain. 

1877. Is there a chaplain at Calicut? — I am not aware that there is. 

1878. Was there a chaplain at Calicut ? — Not at the time I was there. 

1879. Was there a church? — No Protestant church. 

1880. Was there a church at Cochin? — A Dutch church, not a Company’s 
church. There was formerly a chaplain at Cochin ; he remained there about three 
years, but he always used the Dutch church on the Sabbath ; an English church was 
not built there during my residence in India. 

1881. Is there an English chaplain? — No; there is an English missionary, a 
Mr. Kidsdale, sent out by the Church Missionary Society. 

1 882. Is there an English chaplain at Quilon ? — 1 believe not at this moment ; 
but there was when I was there. 

1883. And was there a church there? — I believe that there was a church, but’ 
I never saw it. 

1884. Then at present there is a church there also without a chaplain ? — There 
is there also, to the best of my knowledge. 

1885. You liave stated to the Committee that you have not been further on the. 
Malabar coast than Cannamore ; from any knowledge acquired from other sources, 
can you state to the Committee whether there be at Mangalore also a church with- 
out a chaplain? — The impression on my mind is, that there is a church there 
without a chaplain ; but I cannot speak with certainty, and I am doubtful whether, 
if there be a church, it was built by the government. 

1886. Looking at the map of India, and casting your eye between Bombay 
and Cape Comorin, will you state to the Committee what in that line of coast, 
extending perhaps Goo miles, is the number of European stations, and the number 
of chaplains or missionaries ? — What am I to understand by European stations ? 
where judges, courts and collectors are ? 

1887. Take it first in the technical sense of the word ; where there is a revenue 
collector, judge, and so forth? — To the best of my knowledge there ai’c eight 
stations between Bombay and Cape Comorin, exclusive of Goa, which is a Por- 
tuguese station. 

1888. How many chaplains, when you were in India, were stationed along that 
coast? — Exclusive of Bombay, there were at one time four; four within the Ma- 
dras presidency. 

j 889. At four out of eight, then, there were cliaplains ? — There was at one period . 
of my residence ; two of them were withdrawn during my residence in India. 

1 890. What was the number of British at Cannamore ? — It was a large military , 
cantonment ; 1 think when I was there there were not less than i,ooo men. 

1891. British born ? — British soldiers and officers. 

1892. What was the number of Europeans at Trevanderam r — I believe from ' 
20 to 30 officers. There was generally an European regiment at Quilon, not far 
from Trevanderam, where, accounting for the detachments that were stationed in : 
different parts, it may be estimated that there were at least 500 men ; generally 
while I was in India there was a resident chaplain at Quilon, but at one period of - 
my residence that chaplain was withdrawn and sent to another station, and the 
station was without a chaplain for a considerable time, and I do not perceive now 
that there is a chaplain there ; but I have heard lately that the subsidiary force is' 
withdrawn from Travancore, which probably accounts for the absence of the. 
chaplain. 
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John Walter Sherer, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 

1893. WERE you ever in India ? — I was. 

1 894. Under what presidency ? — Bengal. 

1895. In what department of the service? — In the Company’s civil service; 
1 was Accountant-general of Bengal. 

1 896. How long did you reside in India ? — I arrived in India in 1 798, and left 
it finally in 1826. 

1897. The latter part of your stay in India, what were you ?— I was accountant- 
general up to 1 822 ; I returned for a short time, and in 1 825 I was a member of 
the Board of Revenue. 

1 898. From this description of your service, the Committee would understand 
that your residence while in India was chiefly confined to Calcutta or its immediate 
neighbourhood ? — Yes, it was. 

1 899. What number of natives, being Christians, do you believe are to be found 
in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood r — I believe there to be a great many, 
but the number I cannot state. 

1 goo. Do they form a considerable proportion or a very small proportion of the 
po{>ulation ? — In 1 825 I myself received communion with 1 4 natives, according to 
the rites of the Church of England. I mention this in order to show that these 
were real Christians, not merely nominal ones. 

igoi. What has been the character of the natives, being Christians, so far as 
your observation extends? — Highly improved by that circumstance, and some 
I have known exhibiting the Christian character eminently. Abdoul Meseeh, 
whose baptism I witnessed in i8n, and who died I think in 1827, was an eminent 
Christian, and instrumental, I believe, in bringing many to a knowledge of the 
Saviour ; he was ordained a minister of the Church of England by Bishop Heber : 
I was also present at his ordination. 

1902- what was the civil rank of the greater part of these natives, whom as 
Christians you knew prior to their conversion? — Abdoul Meseeh was formerly 
a soldier, and afterwards practised physic as a native doctor. I have not known 
many persons of rank so situated. 

1903. Were they generally pariahs, sudras or outcasts, or where they persons 
of decent condition in civil life? — Pariah is a term not often used in Bengal : they 
were from the Mahomedan and Hindoo general population, the native population. 
Except those who are in offices of government, and a few of the old families re- 
maining, the general population is indiscriminately poor, I should say. 

1 904. Whatever their original civil rank and condition may have been, what has 
been their conduct generally, speaking of them as masses, since their conversion to 
Christianity ? — The conduct of those I have known as C’hristians, I consider to 
have been eminently improved by their faith. I consider the character of the 
children who are at our different schools to be gradually rising by means of the 
instruction they are receiving, and that the whole tone of moral feeling is gradually 
rising in Bengal through the instrumentality of these schools, and the labours of 
missionaries, and the general progress of truth in the land. 

1 905. Do your observations with respect to the character of the natives, being 
Christians, apply generally to all congregations under the name of Christians, 
whether Roman-catholics, Protestants, Episccpalians, Baptists, or members of any 
other sect or communion ? — I shouhl say it applies only to those who have been 
under missionary and true Christian instruction. Until 1 had been eight years in 
India I was not led to consider the state of religion around me ; much had been 
going on, I have no doubt, from the time of my arrival up to that period of which 
I knew nothing ; but since the year 1 807, I have been led to consider the subject, 
•and have had opportunities of knowing the state of religion generally throughout 
the Bengal presidency. I mention this because many Indian witnesses, of large 
information and general observation, may know nothing of what is going on among 
real vital Christians in India, and therefore discrepancies often arise in evidence 
given, which perhaps arise simply from that circumstance. 

1906. Have you at any time visited any native congregations, or natives being 
Christians, in other parts of Bengal ? — In Burdwan, Serampoor, at Kidderpore, 
and the neighbourhood of Calcutta, I' have witnessed them very often. 

1907. What has been the character of such persons? — I have always regarded 
•such congregations with great interest, smd of course have taken a favourable view 
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' — of them ; such as I have known personally, I have always considered as manifesting 

gijjcenty, generally speaking. 

1 go8. Do you consider the number of chaplains appointed for the service by the 
19 July 1839. India Company is in any of their presidencies equal to the wants of the popu- 

lation ? — I consider them in a very injurious degree inadequate in number. There 
are demands for the administration of the Church of England in every part of 
Bengal, which might be met, and most desirably so, I think, by an extension of 
chaplains. 

1 gop. Do you conceive from your experience of the labours of lilnglish bishops 
in India, and from your general sense of the requirements of the Church, that the 
number of bishops at present is adequate to those requirements ? — I should think 
not ; more bishops than one seem necessary : hut in ray view, an extension of the 
parochial clergy is much more important than an increase m the number of bishops. 

1910. Have you noticed, in those stations which you have visited, the existence 
of churches actually ready for ministerial labour, there being no minister appointed 
thereto ? — At Chunar a church was built by the Church Missionary Society. I am 
not aware that the government has built any churches for which there is no provision 
of minister, but I know that there are many places that require churches. 

1911. ’V^at provision does the government of India make for the religious 
instruction of the people committed to them? — No other provision that I am 
aware of than the support of the established churches : they subscribe, I believe, to 
some of the schools, and there is a fund appropriated out of the revenues, but not 
for religious instruction ; the committee have applied it to what they call useful 
knowledge. 

1912. Are you aware of the appropriation practically of the Lac of rupees, which 
by the terms of the last Act renewing the Charter of the East India Company, is the 
sum to be set apart from the surplus of the territorial revenue for the improvement 
of the natives of India ? — I believe it has been appropriated to revive some Hindoo 
and Mahomedan colleges, under a committee of education in Calcutta. 

1913. What do you consider to be the political effect and tendency of increasing 
the moral standard among the people submitted to our rule in India? — In the 
highest degree beneficial and advisable. 

1914. Increasing with the moral standard the intellectual standard also? — Cer- 
tainly, increasing the intellectual standard also. 

1915. How far has that tendency been carried into effect by the improvements 
to which you have referred, as taking place within your own observation ? — I may 
mention a circumstance which I have received in a communication from India very 
lately, that a large impression of Paine’s works had arrived in Calcutta from 
America, and had been eagerly bought up by the Hindoo youths who are receiving 
instruction in English, irrespective of religion : the necessity, therefore, of extend- 
ing the means of religious and moral instruction becomes imperious under this 
awakened desire of the natives for European knowledge. 

19 16. The object of the last two questions was rather to draw your attention 
to the consideration of the expediency even of separating intellectual from moral 
and religious instruction ; how far any improvement in the political character of 
the people as good subjects can be expected or obtained by any improvements in 
their mere intellectual education, separating that from any religious instruction ? — 

I consider that the progress of the mind, without religious instruction, is only 
tending to evil and mischief, and that further knowledge is greater power of doing 
mischief. 

1917. Then, in your judgment, attempts to spread the knowledge of European 
science and European literature, unaccompanied with Christian knowledge, will not 
be productive of the benefits which have been attributed to such an extension r — 
I think not ; but I would observe, that it appears to me that the thirst for know- 
ledge has been excited in Bengal among the natives, and that knowledge cannot be 
withheld from them ; this state of things renders it more necessary to supply 
the means of satisfying that desire safely by solid useful Christian knowledge and 
information. 

1918. Do you consider that the insisting upon making religious education the 
basis of instruction in India, would give rise to jealousy on the part of the natives, 
so as to lead to considerable political danger ? — Certainly not ; the natives who 
are not converted to Christianity, seem to regard the progress of conversions 
without jealousy ; but in this answer I should say, I consider the government to be 
entirely distinct from missionary societies } if the government attempted to insist 
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on religious instruction, the effect might be diflferent, for in my opinion the govern- 
ment should be tolerant only. 

1919. What is the principle on which you would desire that the government of 
British India should proceed, in reference to Christianity ? — My opinion is, that 
they should follow up the object of the Church establishment in India, extending it 
to receive all native Christian subjects who are anxious or willing to avail themselves 
of that establishment. 

1920. Do you conceive any encouragement should be given by the government 
to conversion, and in what way? — The government, 1 think, should use every 
means of rendering the Church establishment in India efficient, so that it may em- 
brace not only the whole of our European subjects who may be members of it, but 
be kept in a state to receive such native converts as the labours of the missionaries 
are preparing to become so. With regard to all missionary societies of every deno- 
mination, the government, I think, should be purely and entirely tolerant, leaving 
them as quiet subjects to pursue their Christian labours in every part of India, 
giving no direct encouragement to any, and not assuming in the slightest degree 
a missionary character, but manifesting a Christian character in so far as respects 
its own establishment, and the desire that all should benefit by it, and that every 
subject, native or European, might benefit by the ministration of that church, when 
they are prepared to do so ; hut not forcing, merely leaving it to the progress of 
things, and leaving the missionaries of every description to proceed with a perfect 
tolerance. 

1921. Not holding out any encouragement to any native to become a Christian? 
— No. 

1922. But not withholding, on the other hand, any aid or support from him 
when he has become a Christian ? — Just so ; and 1 will anticipate one remark 
respecting the disabilities of native Christians : I must say that the exclusion of 
Christians from practising in the Mahomedan and the Hindoo Courts, appears to 
me to have arisen from just and genuine protection on the part of the government, 
and that there is no ground of reflection at all against the government Regulations 
in having excluded Christians from judicial offices, or from practising in the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo Courts. The Regulations provide, that no person shall be 
appointed moonsiff or vakeel, except he is a Mahomedan or Hindoo. If such 
a provision had not been made, European functionaries might have put their own 
European dependants, half-caste and others, into these offices, and the natives would 
not then have had the assurance they have had of the real desire of government 
that their own laws should be administered to them most purely. 1 consider that 
this disability which has now arisen, is rather the consequence of the progress of 
Christianity than any ground of complaint whatever against the government or the 
law. A class of native Christians having arisen, and these laws appearing against 
them, the laws require to be modified, in order to extend the same protection of 
civil rights and property to native Christians as to Mahomedans and Hindoos ; 
nothing more nor less. 1 mention this, because 1 have heard these disabilities 
spoken of as if the government was acting hostilely towards native Christians. 

1 923. Are you aware that, by a Regulation psisscd last year, the restrictions to 
which you refer are removed from the natives ? — I was not aware of that. 

1924. And that at present all the natives, whether Hindoos or Mussulmans, 
or Christians, are eligible to be functionaries of courts of justice in India? — 

I was not aware of it, and I am rejoiced to hear it. All that seems desirable in that 
respect is, that native Christians may have perfect toleration, and that any dis- 
ability that can be shown to exist to their prejudice should be removed, if re- 
movable. 

1925. As you were in the Accountant-general’s department, you probably audited 
the revenues arising from Juggernaut, and other places of Hindoo worship ? — Yes. 

1926. Have you also any knowledge of the revenue and the lands that were set 
apart by natives for charitable purposes? — It is 10 years ago since I left India and 
quitted that office, so that I cannot answer as to the details. I should wish to say 
that 1 consider it injurious to the natives, and inconsistent with the objects 1 have 
stated, that government should continue to treat Juggernaut and pilgrim taxes as a 
purely police and revenue question. 1 am afraid such conduct has a tendency to up- 
hold idolatry and superstition, and I should of course desire to see it discontinued. 

I must however say, from my heart, that I know no ground to complain of anything 
I have ever seen in the government in regard to motive and intention as it res]>ects 
the progress of religion in India : things are brought to light, and they may not 
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have attended to them at first, but as soon as the thing is clearly before them they 
have acted for the best. Although we laboured so long and so strenuously on the 
subject of the Suttees, I must say it now appears on evidence that government had 
many unconsidered difficulties to contend with. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, called in ; and Examined. 

1927. HOW long were you in India, and what situations did you fill there ?— 
I held offices under the Crown on the island of Ceylon from 1 802 to 1 8 18. I was 
for ten years during that period Chief Justice and President of His Majesty’s 
Council on that island. 

1928. Did you turn your attention while on Ceylon to the study of the history 
of India ? — I devoted my attention constantly to that study while I was on Ceylon, 
and I made two journies by land, the one in 1807, and the other in 1816, from 
Cape Comorin to Madras and back again, for the express purpose of inquiring on 
the spot into the history, religion, laws and customs of the Hindoos in the southern 
peninsula of India. 

1929. Were you acquainted while on Ceylon with the late Colonel C. Mackenzie, 
the Surveyor-general of all India, and with the collection which he made of mate- 
rials for writing a history of India? — I was intimately acquainted with him from 
my earliest youth, and I was in constant communication with him all the time 
I was on Ceylon, from 1 802 to 1818, upon subjects connected with the history of 

' India, and of that island, and had frequent occasion to refer for information to his 
valuable collection of ancient inscriptions and historical documents. 

1930. Be so good as to explain the circumstances which first led Colonel 
Mackenzie to make this collection, and those which led the Bengal government, 
after his death, to purchase it from his widow ?— Colonel Mackenzie w’as a native 
of the island of Lewis ; as a very young man he was much patronized, on account 
of his mathematical knowledge, by the late Lord Seaforth and my late grandfather, 
Francis, the fifth Lord Napier of Mcrchistoun. He was for some time employed 
by the latter, who was about to write a life of his ancestor John Napier, of Mer- 
chistoun, the inventor of logarithms, to collect for him, with a view to that life, 
from all the diflierent works relative to India, an account of the knowledge which 
the Hindoos possessed of mathematics, and of the nature and use of logarithms. 
Mr. Mackenzie, after the death of Lord Napier, became very desirous of pro- 
secuting his Oriental researches in India. Lord Seaforth, therefore, at his request, 
got him appointed to the engineers on the Madras establishment in 17S2, and gave 
him letters of introduction to the late Lord Macartney, the then Governor of that 
presidency, and to ray father, who held a high situation under his lordship at 
Madura, the ancient capital of the Hindoo kingdom, described by Ptolemy as the 
Regio Pandionis of the peninsula of India, and the ancient seat of the Hindoo 
college so celebrated throughout that peninsula from the fifth to the tenth century, 
for the extent and variety of the knowledge which its members had acquired in 
astronomy, in mathematics, and in every branch of literature. My mother, who 
was the daughter of Mr. Mackenzie’s friend and early patron, the fifth Lord 
Napier, and who, in consequence of her father’s death, had determined herself to 
execute the plan which he had formed, of writing the life of the inventor of the 
logarithms, resided at that time with my father at Madura, and employed the most 
distinguished of the Brahmins in the neighbourhood in collecting for her from every 
part of the peninsula the information which she required relative to the knowledge 
which the Hindoos had possessed in ancient times of mathematics and astronomy. 
Knowing that Mr. Mackenzie had been previously employed by her father in pursuing 
the literary inquiries in which she herself was then engaged, and wishing to have 
his assistance in arranging the materials which she had collected, she and my father 
invited him to come and live with them at Madura early in T 783, awJ there in- 
troduced him to all the Brahmins and other literary natives who resided at that 
place. Mr. Mackenzie, in consequence of the communications which he had with 
them, soon discovered that the most valuable materials for a history of India might 
be collected in different parts of the peninsula, and during his residence at Madura 
first formed the plan of making that collection, which afterwards became the favourite 
object of his pursuit for 38 years of his life, and which is now the most extensive 
and the most valuable collection of historical documents relative to India that ever 
was made by any individual in Europe or in Asia. It was Colonel Mackenzie’s 
wish, if he had survived till he had completed his collection, to return to England, 
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and to arrange under separate heads the materials of which it was composed. In 

1817, being myself about to return to England from Ceylon, I went to Madras to 

take leave of him previous to my departure from India. He, in consequence of ig July 1833. 

the long friendship which had subsisted between us, and his belief that we should 

not meet again, addressed a letter to me, giving me a detailed account of all 

his literary labours in India, and requesting me, in case of his death, to publish it. 

On my arrival in England I explained to Mr. Grant, the former Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, the great advantage it would secure for Oriental history and 
literature were Colonel Mackenzie to be allowed by the Directors to come to 
England upon leave, in order that he might, with the assistance of the different 
literary characters in Europe, arrange his valuable collection of materials. Mr. 

Grant, with the feeling for literature and liberality which always characterized his 
public and private conduct, agreed, on my application, to propose to the Court of 
Directors to give the Colonel leave to come to England, and to remain in England 
upon his full pay and allowances for three years, for the purpose which I have 
mentioned. No steps were, however, taken by Mr. Grant, because in the mean 
time I received accounts of the Colonel’s death in Bengal. I soon after, according 
to his desire, published the letter which he had written to me in 181 7, and at the 
same time wrote to the Marquis of Hastings, the then Governor-general of India, 
calling his attention to the value of the Mackenzie Collection, and adding, what 
I knew to be the fact, that the Colonel had laid out upwards of 15,000/. of his 
own money in making it. His Lordship, a short time afterwards, purchased the 
whole collection for the East India Company from Colonel Mackenzie’s widow for 
10,000/., and thereby preserved for the British Government the most valuable 
materials which could be procured for writing an authentic history of the British 
empire in India. 

1931. Is there any catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection ? — Y es, there is 
a printed catalogue in 2 vols. 8vo., which Mr. Wilson, the newly-elected Professor 
of Sanscrit at Oxford, formed some years ago, partly from the letter which Colonel 
Mackenzie had written to mo in 181 7, and partly from a list which the Colonel’s 
Brahmins had drawn up of his papers previous to his death. 

1932. Dues the Mackenzie Collection consist of such information only as illus- 
trates tlic history of India, or docs it also contain materials for illustrating the state 
of the arts, sciences and literature of India? — It contains, in addition to the 
materials connected with the general history of India, very extensive information 
relative to the state of the drama, and that ol’ painting and sculpture in different 
ages amongst the Hindoos in the southern peninsula of India. A considerable 
part of the information upon these subjects was collected by Colonel Mackenzie, in 
consequence of communications which passed between him and me from 1 802 to 
1817. It is known to those who have attended to the history of the southern 
peninsula of India, that dramatic compositions, and pictorial and sculptural repre- 
sentations had been used from time immemorial by the Hindoo governments in 
that peninsula, as the most efficient medium through which they could circulate 
amongst the people of tlie country such historical, moral and political knowledge as 
they conceived would give permanency to the sy.stem of government and the state 
of society which they were desirous of supporting. VVhen I sent to Mr. Fox, in 
1806, the plan, to which I have alluded in the Judicial Committee, for introducing 
a system of government throughout British India, more in conformity than the one 
which then prevailed, with the principles of the British Constitution, it occurred 
to me that measures ought, in pursuance of the ancient custom of the country, to 
be adopted by the Government for circulating amongst the natives of the country, 
by dramatic, pictorial and sculptural representations, such historical, moral and 
political knowledge as might have a tendency to make them understand the nature 
and benefits of a free government, and admire the examples which they might 
derive from the dramatic, the pictorial and the sculptural representations, which, 
might be executed for their use and improvement by the best British authors, and 
by the most distinguished British artists ; and I therefore requested Colonel Mac* 
kenzie to make for me such a collection of the dramas, and such an account of the 
pictorial and sculptural representations in the peninsula of India, as would enable 
the British Government to ascertain what historical, moral and political knowledge, 
bad been conveyed to the natives of India by this means, and what measures ought 
to be taken by them for circulating amongst the people, by the same means, such 
historical, moral and political knowledge as might be applicable to the system of 
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govenunent which they might wish to introduce, and the state ef eociety wUek 
they might wish to form. 

1933. Do you think that government can derive useful information from the 
Ma pke n s^ie Collection, as to the historical, moral and political knowledge which has 
been circulated amongst the people of the country in different ages by the Hindoo 
government, through dramatic, pictorial and sculptural representations ? — I think 
they may. 

1934. Have any works been already executed in England with the view which 
you have suggested ?— No public works. Miss Joanna Baillie, some years ago, at 
my suggestion, wrote a dramatic work for India, the object of which is to check 
the spirit of jealousy and revenge which frequently prevails in different parts of 
India } and 1 have sent it out to India, in order to have it translated and acted in 
that country. Mr. Stephanoff also has, on my suggestion, made a very fine paint- 
ing from a sketch which I gave him, the object of which is to commemorate the 
admission of the natives of the country to the right of sitting upon juries, and the 
abolition of the state of domestic slavery which took place on Ceylon while I was 
on that island, and which were the first instances that ever occurred in India of 
such events. An engraving has been made of this painting, and sexit out to dif- 
ferent parts of India. My relative, tlie late Mrs. Darner, also, on ray suggestion, 
executed a bust of an heroic .size, of the late Lord Nelson, for the King of Tanjore, 
and sent it out to him as a present, in order that he might place it on a building 
which he had erected in his country to commemorate the victories of Great 
Britain. 

J 935 - Do you think that Government ouglit to adopt measures for procuring 
and sending out to India, at the public expense, works of art, with a moral and 
political view r — I do ; I think that Government ought to employ the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Literature in this country to make a report to it of the particular 
descriptions of historical, moral and political knowledge which have hitherto been 
circulated by the Hindoo governments amongst the Hindoo population of the 
southern peninsula of India, by means of dramatic, pictorial and sculptural repre- 
sentations ; and also of that description of knowledge which ought now to be circu- 
lated amongst them by similar means, with a view to the system of government 
which is meant to be introduced, and the modification of society which is meant to 
be encouraged in the present times ; that it ought upon the receipt of such a report 
to employ the ablest writers and the most distinguished artists in this country in 
executing public works for the great moral and political purpose which has 
been mentioned, and to send these works out to India and exhibit them, with 
such explanations as may be thought advisable, in every part of the British territo- 
ries in India. Such measures would have the effect of raising the moral and poli- 
tical character of the natives, of affording them for their imitation the finest speci- 
mens of genius and art, and of encouraging the ablest writers and the most 
distinguished artists in Great Britain to devote their talents and their art to the 
moral and political improvement of 80 millions of their fellow subjects. 

1 936. Is the collection as complete as Colonel Mackenzie originally intended to 
make it ? — By no means. The Colonel, had he survived, intended to have added 
to his collection a great mass of materials connected with the history of India, which 
are still to be found in different parts of the country, but which, if measures be not 
speedily adopted to collect and preserve them, will be altogether destroyed. 

1937. Do you think that Parliament ought to take any measures for rendering 
the collection complete ? — I think that Parliament ought, considering the public 
importance of the object, to call the attention of the Government to the subject, and 
to authorize it to incur such an expenditure of the public money as may be neces- 
sary to complete the collection without delay. Such conduct on the part of Parlia- 
ment will show the people of India that it is anxious to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of the ancient and modern history of the immense empire in India, for vriiose 
interest it is constantly called upon to legislate ; and will lead them to believe that 
those who compose the Parliament have not only the desire, but the meftns of 
becoming acquainted with the moral and political effect of their institutions, and ef 
adapting any measures which they may introduce into India to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country, and to the manners and feehngs of the people. 

1 938. What measures would you advise for rendering the collection complete ? — • 
The Brahmin who in Colonel Mackenzie's lifetime had the superintendence of 1^ 
the learned natives who were employed by him in procuring materials for his eel* 
lection, is still alive at Madras, is thoroughly acquainted with the plan upon Which 
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the Colonel, had he lived, intended to have carried on his researches, and is anxious 
to accomplish all the literary objects which his master had in view. Captain 
Harkness, of the Madras army, who has devoted his attention for many years to the 
same literary pursuits as the late Colonel Mackenzie, who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the history and antiquities of the southern peninsula of India, and is well 
qualified in every way for continuing the researches in which the Colonel was 
engaged at the time of his death, is now in England, and willing to afiTord his 
assistance in every way in which he can be employed. I should therefore propose 
that the Government should immediately authorize the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Literature in England to take such steps, in communication with the Brahmin 
whom 1 have mentioned, and with Captain Harkness, aS they may deem necessary 
to complete the Mackenzie Collection ; and that the Governor-general of India, 
and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, be authorized to give them all the 
assistance which they may require for that purpose, in every part of the British 
territories in India. 


Veneris, 27 “ die Julii, 1832 . 


JAMES A. STEWART MACKENZIE, ESQ., m the Chair. 


Captain Henry Harkness, called in ; and Examined. 

*939* HAVE you been in the Madras service ? — Yes, 26 years. 

1940. In what districts of India did you principally serve? — In the Carnatic, in 
Travancore, Mysore, Gandeish, and the Nizam country. I have also been stationed 
on the western coast. 

1941. Are you not the author of a work upon the character and habits of an 
aboriginal race on the Nielgherry Hills? — I am. 

1 942. Did you inform yourself particularly of the character of the natives of 
India during your residence in those districts you have named ? — I made it my 
study. It was my amusement to inform myself of their character, moral as well 
as intellectual. 

1 943. What is your opinion of the capacity of the natives generally, intellectual 
and moral ? — I do not know in what particulars they difler from Europeans ; there 
is a want of firmness of character about them ; 1 do not think them in any way 
deficient in intellect, and the better classes of them are a moral people. I think 
there is an erroneous opinion prevailing about the Hindoo character ; I think they 
are considered less moral than they really are ; there are of course good and bad 
among them, and the bad perhaps may predominate, but I think otherwise. 

1944. Do you consider there is a great difference between the Hindoo and the 
Mussulman, as to their moral character ? — I do ; I would give the preference to 
the Hindoo by far. I think the Hindoo is as correct in his notions of the duties 
of civilized life as the Christian. 

1945. What is your opinion of their fitness for office and places of trust ? — I do 
not know of any office they are not fit for, under the superintendence of Europeans. 
With respect to trust, if distinction is held out to them, as well as pecuniary reward, 
I think they are fully trustworthy. 

1 946. Y ou consider distinction, as the reward of merit, would tend materially 
to render them fit for offices of trust — I do. 

1947. How do you consider them affected to the English in the districts of 
which you speak generally ? — I consider them well affected. 

1940. As regards them generally, do you consider them oppressed by the exist- 
ing state of the government under which they live ? — I do not think they are 
oppressed, excepting in one respect, that they have no means of rising to any 
dimity or consequence in the State, or to obtmn any such distinction as would 
particularize them among their fellow men. 

1949. In general, in what way would you recommend the government of Indian 
particularly m those districts with which you are acquainted, to improve the 
condition of the natives, and advance their moral and political character.^ — To 
allow them, as far as possible, to have a share in the government, by employing 
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• them in ; offices of respectability and trust. My view is, that respectability and 

honour are stronger inducements with the natives of India to correctness of 
ennf ar m. than simple pecuniary reward. Where they feel that they have an interest 

*7 July in what they are engaged, that they are not mere servants, and in no way am- 

cemed as to the result of their conduct, so long as it is not brought home to them 
individually, under these circumstances, I consider the natives of India in no way 
inferior to an European officer ; but simple pecuniary reward would not, in my 
opinion, have so desirable an effect. 1 allude to the natives as they are under 
present circumstances. As to their education, the subject is most necessary to be 
attended to ; there are no efficient means adopted now by the government of India 
•generally to promote that' object. 1 consider it a very essential one ; their capacity 
for attainment appears to me to be no way interior to Europeans ; and perhaps 
I am the more com])etent to speak to the subject, having been secretary to the 
college at Foit St. Cieorge for many years. 1 consider them also to have a very 
great desire for learrung, and at the presidencies there is a strong desire for the 
knowledge of European literature. 

19,50. VV'ould you point out any way in which you would propose that education 
should be dilfu.scd over the country ; would it be by tlie establishment of schools, 
or in what way ? — I think by allowing a certain portion of the revenues to be 
appropriated to that purpose, not by the establishment of schools of the Govern- 
ment ; the n.atives have an objection to those schools ; they look upon them as 
charity schools, and consider it is derogatory to them to send their children there. 
Supposing a village to pay a certain revenue to the Government, a part of that sum 
might be allowed to the village, to be appropriated to the education of the com- 
munity. In those communities there arc always some who from age or superior 
degree of respectability are considered the seniors or head men of the village, 
and 1 would entrust it to them, but of course under the superintendence of superior 
authorities. 

1951. Arc there any, and what offices of trust at present to which you would 
not admit the natives ?— -I know of none of the subordinate offices in which they 
might not be emphiyed. In using the word subordinate, 1 consider it to comprise 
all below that of principal collector of the revenue, and the judge of the zillah 
court. Supposing them to be so advanced in the improvements which the 
measures I iiave suggested would produce, then I should feel no difficulty in 
admitting them to the office of principal collector of the revenue, or even judge 
of the zillah court ; for my view of the future state of India does not necessarily 
presuppose that the powers of the situation of principal collector of the revenue 
and of judge of the zillah courts, are to be exactly or nearly similar to what they 
are at present. 

1952. Do you consider it probable that in the .advancement which you look to 
of the political condition of the natives, a beneficial change will likewise follow in 
their moral and religious habits ? — Ye.s, I do ; my opinion is there will be an early 
change in their moral and religious state ; their moral state it must benefit, their 
religious state it cannot deteriorate ; and through the advancement ol' their moral 
character I consider there will be an improvement in their religious one, but which 
of course must be preceded by the former. 

^ 953 - Do you consider the missionaries as likely to be instrumental, in an exr 
tensive degree, to that conversion ? — There are many thousands of natives who are 
not Hindoos nor Mussulmans, whose children therefore willingly attend the instruc- 
tion given by the missionaries, whose principal occupation at present is that of 
affording education to the children of the country, and to which the natives have 
no aversion, 

1 9,54. From your experience in India, and the course of your inquiries in dif- 
ferent parts, have you, or have you not, seen sufficient of the state of the diflerent 
settlements, with and without chaplains, to be able to state to the Committee 
whether there be, or be not, an adequate religious superintendence for tlie wants of 
our own people, and for the promotion of Christian knowledge amongst those at 
present strangers to it ? — I think I have. 

^ 955 - What is the result of such opportunities as those you have enjoyed ?—r 
I think there is a deficiency of chaplains on the Establishment ; I have been at 
many stations where Divine service was never performed for years together. 

1956. Are you aware of there being any station at which Divine service has not 
been performed for years together by any ordained minister of the Church, in which 
station there is nevertheless a church or a chapel actually prepared for the reeep- 
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tmi of sticih mhiiciter ? — 1 'camtot aay 1 am. I know a station where for many yeus 
the service has not been performed, but there was no church there ; certain places 
are called stations, where only one regiment may be, or part of a regiment; I was 
alluding to a place where there are three or four regiments. 

1957. By whom, if by any, in the absence of an ordained minister is the reli- 
gious service of the Church performed to the people ? — In large stations by the 
staff officer, in small stations by the commanding officer. 

1958. In places where there is no military force of European origin, are you 
aware in what manner the religious service is performed to Europeans there pre- 
sent y — Where there is no chaplain present, no clergyman to perform the service, 
it is seldom there is any Divine service performed on the Sabbath ; that part with 
respect to marriages, baptisms, and funerals, is, as I mentioned before, performed 
by the commanding officer or staff officer. 

1 959. The question referred to places where European regiments and European 
officers would not be ? — If there is a native force there would be European 
officers. 

1960. Are there places in which there being no European regiment and no 
regiment of native force officered by Europeans, there are, nevertheless, English 
functionaries sent to discharge the duties of Government, in which places there is 
not any provision for the religious instruction of the people so sent? — Yes, 1 know 
several. 

1961. What is the number ordinarily resident of Europeans at any one such 
place as most immediately comes to your recollection, and name it? — 1 will name 
jMadura, in the Carnatic. 

• 1 962. What is the number of Europeans sent there by the Government to do 
the duty of the place, and what is the. number of other British attracted tliere by 
other causes ? — 1 should think the number of British sent there by the Government 
is five or six, but treble that number have been resident there, invalid officers, 
&c. &c. 

1 963. Making an aggregate of four or five and twenty r — Y es. 

1 9G4. Can you state to the Committee what is the aggregate revenue derived 
from every source by the governing power from that district in which this number 
of Europeans sent by the governing power, and this number of Europeans attracted 
there by other causes, are resident ? — 1 cannot. 

1965. What is the distance of Madura from the nearest place at which there is 
a regular chaplain appointed by the government ? — Eighty miles, to the best of 
my recollection, from Trichinopoly. 

I ()66. Have you been connected in any way with any society for the promotion 
of Christian knowledge, either under that title or as a missionary society, during 
your residence in India? — 'Yes, I have; I was a member of the Church Missionary 
Society, and one of the committee for managing the afiairs of that aociety at 
Madras. 

1967. In that character or in any other have you visited any congregations of 
native Christians ? — Yes, I have frequently ; I travelled with Bishop Heber, and 
was with him at his death, and during our progress 1 had opportunities of seeing 
many thousand native Christians assembled to receive his blessing. 

1968. What is your estimate of the character of such native Christians, whether 
bom such, or themselves converts to the Christian faith ? — My opinion of their 
character is favourable ; I think they are a moral, well-behaved people ; I am 
alluding to the Protestant Christians, not to the Roman-catholics. 

1969. Does the answer refer generally to both classes comprehended in the 
former question ; namely, those who are born of Christian parents and to those 
who them.selves have been converted, or to one or the other of those classes ? — To 
both ; but I have scon very few who have been converted to Christianity from 
IJindooism. 

1 970. Does the answer then refer principally to those congregations of native 
Christians in the south of India, whose conversion may have been the fruit of the 
labours of the earlier Protestant missionaries, from the beginning of the last century 
to the present ? — It does principally. 

1971. What is your estimate of the character of those Christians as compared, 
first, with corresponding masses of Christians in this or in any other country ; and, 
secondly, with the native heathen, among whom they are resident ? — I know but 
little difference between them and a corresponding number of Christians in this 
part of the world ; I do not know any other difierence between them and the 
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Hindoos that surround tbeni» except in respect to reli^on ; I suppose them to be 
much the same. 

1972. Do you mean that they retain the vices of heathenism with the name of 
Christian ?— No, I do not. 

1973. Then what do you mean by saying that they are much the same as the 
heathen among whom they are resident ? — 1 mean with the exception of religion. 

1974. By making the exception of religion, do you, or not, mean that religion 
has an active and practical eaect upon their hearts and lives ; is their conduct 
different from that of the heathen around them in respect to those matters upon 
which religion ought to operate? — I think it is in respect to those matters in which 
religion is concerned. 

1975. Then your answer in the first instance referred rather, it may be presumed, 
to the civil state of the individuals to whom you alluded, than their religious and 
moral character, as affected by the faith in which they were professing to live ? — 
Quite so. 

1976. In reference, however, even to their civil state, do you or do you not 
think that the native Christians are more or less industrious, honest, and civilized 
than those of their countrymen not yet possessed of the knowledge of Christianity? 
— 1 think them much the same. 

1977. Give any instance in which you think that their character has been 
improved by the profession of the Gospel ; is it in their love of truth ; is it in their 
abstinence from the grosser vices of the heathen ; is it in their love of their parents 
and their children ; in what way is it : having stated that you do not think them 
more industrious than the heathen, you still regard them as having derived benefit 
from the Christian religion ? — My idea of the benefit they have derived from the 
change is, that they have come to the true religion from a false one. 
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nuations connected therewith, 1814 and 1830. (Commotis’ id Report, 1830, App* III. IV.) 

• Civil Offices in India, 1817 and 1827. (A’o. 633. of Parliamentary Papers (Commons) of 

1830, and Commons' Report, 1831, App*l. Nos. 33. 34.) 

Civil Offices in India, 1817 and 1827; Letters to India relating thereto, March 10, 1830. 

{No. 179. o/“ Parliamentary Papers (Commons) ^1830.) 

• I’opulation of the British Territories in India. {Commons' Report, 1831, App* I. Nos. 42. 43.) 

• Public Works, Statement of, 1812-1831. - . [Commons' Rtport, 1S31, App* 1 . No. ^5.) 

• Periodical Publications and Licensed Printing Presses. (No. 37, qf Parliamentary Papers 

(Commons) 


1 lie Papers marled thus * will l.c found os rclcrred to, baring been printed at the time mentioned: and are 
theteforo not repnnted in this collection. 
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(1.) — CIRCULAR LETTER from Hyde Esq., Secretary to the Commissioners 

for the Affairs of India, dated India Board, February llth, 1832. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India to acquaint you that it is 
probable tliey may propose to call you as a witness before tlie East India Committee, in the 
course of their inquiries into the general administration of tlie affairs of India. I have also 
to state that the Board will feel much obliged to you, in the mean time, for any information 
and opinions whic h your experience may enal)le you to ofler in reply to this communication ; 
and that th(?y will be thankful for the specification of any papers, to which it may appear to 
you desirable to dire^ct their attention. 

The following are the points on which tlie Board are particularly desirous of receiving 
infonuation. 

1. Civil Servants. 

The present system of education, and any practicable improvements. The qualification as to 
oriental languages ; whether the required proficiency is too high, and how far it can be 
attained in this country. The best means of preventing the early embarrassments and sub- 
sequent expensive habits oi‘ the junior civil servants. General observations on the salaries 
and prospects of civil servants, and how far ])romotion by competition is encoimiged. Whetlier 
places in India, particularly in elevated situations, might not be chosen for the rc-establishment 
of the healtJi or Europeans, which might supersede tlic expense of voyages to the Cape, 
St. Helena, and Europe. 

2. Natives of India. 

General observations, pointing out any disadvantages under which they labour, and sug- 
gesting improvements in their situation. Measures adopted in India for the education and 
mstruction of the natives. Whether the extension of the knowledge of the English liuiguage 
amongst the natives of India has been hitherto made an object of attention as a means of 
furtlier identifying the natives with British rule. What has been the tendency of the general 
instruction hitherto given to the natives in their owm languages. What may be expected to 
be the result of the combined system of instruction given to Uie natives, both in the English 
and in the Asiatic languages ; whether favourable or otherwise to the advancement of the 
Christian religion. Whether any .visible progn'ss has been made in the conversion of natives 
to Christianity in any part of British India. Whether the natives of India should be encou- 
raged to visit England. What would be the probable consequences of such encouragement 
with reference to religious, scientific, political and commercial considerations. 

3. Ecclesiastical Establishments. 

General proceedings in India respecting that establishment. Whether the present estab- 
lishment is adequate to the extent of territory. Whether any additions or alterations appear 
requisite. How far the churches are adequate, and whether constructed with a due regard to 
economy, 

4. The Settlement of Europeans in India. 

Whether it has of late years been promoted or discouraged. What particular classes of 
persons should be particularly encouraged to proceed to India. What are the dangers to be 
guarded against in the admission without license of British settlci’s, and under what condi- 
tions Europeans should be allowed to settle in India. 

5. Steam Navigation between India and Egypt, and between different parts of Asuz. 

General information and suggestions on the subject. With referent’ » this navigation, 
whether coals to any extent have been found in India, and in what pai India they are 
likely to be found. 
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6. Press in India. 

General proceedings adopted by the govemmentB in India respecting the press. How far 
the restrictions have been uniform in the different Presidencies, and how far in each they have 
varied under diflbrent governors. What is its actual condition now, and as coraparedi with 
former years. If the power of summary deportation for alleged oflences of the press were 
taken away, what regulations could be substituted, which, while they supported and main- 
tained the authority of the government, would still preserve from all vexation the conductors 
of periodical publications aiid political journals. Whether the orders sent out to India, 
pronibitiug the Company's servants from having any concern with political journals, are or 
are not evaded, and what are their practical advantages to the interests of the government of 
that country. 


7. Any information as to the Establishments of Prince of Wales* Island^ Singapore^ 

MalaccUy and St. Helena. 

Having thus stated certain objects of itujuiry, I have only to add, that the Board will have 
great satisfaction in receiving from you any additional remarks on any other subject con- 
nected with the administration of Britwh India. 

1 have the honour to be, See. &c. 

T. Hyde Villiers. 


(2.) Answer of 
— Esq. 

February 183a. 

1. Civil Servants. 

I consider that Civil Servants are generally sent to India too young for their duties, their 
constitution and their fortune. This has arisen partly from the miscalculation of parents who 
have expected thereby equally to accelerate their return, and partly also from their desire to 
be relieved oi‘ the expense of education at Haileybury. 1 do not deem that college the best 
school for rearing useful servants. Young men are Drought together there at an age when 
they are more inclined to frolic than study, and, from being their own masters, habits 
of expense are engendered, and afterwards confirmed by great opportunities in India, while 
little available knowledge is acquired in recompense. A very small proportion of those who 
commence the study of oriental languages in this country, make greater progress than a 
little attention in India would compensate. Besides tliat rersiaii is seldom needed, Arabic 
and Sanscrit are not of use sufficient to repay the labour they require, la the local languages, 
proficiency cannot easily be attained in this country, and is seldom carried too high, except 
when the examiners an; believed to be hypercritical, and health is sacrificed to emulation ; 
the system I should prefer would be to prove, by examination, that a youth about the age of 
twenty has had a liberal and general education, to which may be added, the rudiments of 
Hindoostanec, or any of the languages of the Presidency, to which he is appointed, that may 
be attainable, and to order that soon after he anives he is to be sent to some small station 
at a moderate distance from the Presidency, with a Moonshee, and be placed under the super- 
intendence of the Judge or Collector, who should give him an insight into the public business, 
and report periodically on his progress. 

Promotion for a long period lias gone chiefly by favour, and has been too slow to allow 
independence to be generally attained even in the long period of twenty-five years. 

Bangalore is so salubrious, that in cases of illness not very severe, a cure results from a 
visit. The Neilgherry hills have a colder climate which has restored still greater invalids to 
health, and every facility for resort there should be afforded ; but medical men alone can 
decide whether it may be. safe and expedient to send patients so long a journey as may be 
required, in preference to a voyage to sea. 

2. Natives of India. 

Their great disadvantage arises from the want of character for high offices of trust. 

Schools have been established, but not Ojfii an extensive scale, and not embracing the 
acquisition of English, which I think would be a desirable attainment not difficult for the 
nativtis of India, who have a natural genius for learning languages. Their own system of 
arithmetic makes admimble accountants, but there is little instruction in their books, which 
are chiefly foolish stories, inculcating no good moral. Whatever therefore substitutes better 
subjects for reflection, must tend to enlighten their minds, and advance the cause of Chris- 
tianity : hitherto 1 fear there have been very few real converts. 

Few natives would be able to bear the expense, and willing to encounter the contamination, 
the danger, and the sickness of a voyage to England ; but it might be desirable that some of 
the higher orders should come to enlarge their understandings, and see the power of the 
British nation. 


(2.) — LETTER from Esq. of the Civil Service, to T. Hyde Villiers^ Esq. Secretary 

to the India Board, dated February 1832. 

Sir, 

I HAVE bad the honour of receiving your Letter of the 11th instant, mentioning some points 
on which the Commissioners fur the Afiairs of India request information and opinions from me. 
I accordingly submit the following remarks : 


3 . Ecclesiastical 
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d. Ecclesiastical Establishments. 

I leave this to those who are better acquainted with the subject ; merely remarking that 
the patronage of the appointments to this department ought to be very carefully admi- 
nistered. 

4 . Settlement of Europeans. 

I am of opinion that the visits of merchants to India are advantageous; but, with a view to pre- 
serve our empire there, no Europeans should be encouraged to settle in India. Without attempting 
to detail the many reasons wliich have led me to form this conclusion, I shall merely allude 
to the following obvious objections: — 1. Degeneracy, both moral and physical, seems 
inevitable when the inhabitants of northern climates become resident in tropical regions. 
This is exemplified, not only in the European soldiers, but more particularly in their offspring, 
though without admixture of native blood, and is even evideiit in the Moghuls and other 
northern Asiatics, who have emigrated to our southern provinces. Indeed, as the injurious 
effects of the climate cannot be altogether obviated by the Company’s servants, who have the 
means of attending to comfort, how much more severe would it be on those who cannot 
avert its fatal inroads, even by spending all that they can by possibility be supposed to 
possess. 2. If English settlers were to obtain offices, it would displace the natives, whom 
it is now the policy to employ, and for whom there is already so little encouragement. 
3. They would probably be of such a class, that there would be frequent collision between 
them, and the civil authorities as well as tlu^ natives, (whicli the interior ol‘ a camp proves) 
which would add greatly to the business of the Courts, and prevent the possibility with 

{ 'ustice of extending the system of having native instead of English Judges, as has been lately 
wrought to the test of trial. 4. Finally there is not much field left for profitable labour 
in the present state of the country. 

6. Steam Navigation. 

With this subject I am not particularly acquainted. 

6. Press in India. 

I consider restrictions on the press absolutely necessary, especially if English be generally 
taught. Indeed we have only to look at home to see the mischief of a licentious and un- 
bridled press, daily stimulating to discontent, innovation, outrage and blood, and reflect what 
would be the efi'ect of similar excitement in a country wlu^re we subsist more on opinion than 
on our own strength. I deem a discretionaiy power of deportation to be necessary in the case 
of instigators to discontent, or originators of any great public evil. 

7. Prince of Wales^ Island, ^c. 

I know these settlements only by hearsay, 

I shall conclude with a few remarks n*garding the administration of iustice. The mul- 
tiplied fbruis of the Courts cause so much vexatious delay, that it would be a very desirable 
improvement, if greater facilities were afforded for the settlement of disputes and prosecutions, 
for the sake both of parties and witnessc’s, who in many cases have to journey so far, (some- 
times twice) and to stay so long, that they are greatly injured, and perhaps ruined. The 
remedy seems to be to give greater discretionary powers to the. judge or magistrate before 
whom the case is brought. I have been informed that under the native governmerits, the 
proceedings were straight forward and summary ; but the British government, with a view to 
])rotecting the natives, has introduced so much technicality, that the natives who are naturally 
ingenious, are led to have recourse to quibbles and subterfuges, and finally to fraud, sup- 
ported by perjury and forgery. 1 may also mention that one inconvenience in conducting 
the affairs of the provinces, arises from the superior Boards at the Presidency superintending 
a system of management of wliich it frequently happens they have had little or no practical 
experience. They are too apt to suppose that injustice or oppression has been practised in 
the case of native servants, as well as of the inhabitants, who are skilful in making out ex- 
parte statements. When native servants are brought to trial, they revise with technical and 
finical strictness, the proceedings of Judges and Collectors, and there have been some 
instances in which after corruption has been considered proved, the delinquents have been 
ordered to be restored to their situations, and taken into employment again in offices of the 
greatest importance. 1 need not expatiate on the moral effect of such a course of proceeding, 
or on the difficult situation in which the master is placed, who is expected to restore to ms 
confidence a servant who he is convinced is unworthy of tnist, 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 


-(3.) — LETTER from John Sullivan, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, to T. HydeVilliers, Esq. 

dated Richings Lodge, 21 February 1832. 

Sir, 

I AM desired, in your Letter of the 11th inst., to state my opinion on the present system of 
education for civil servants, and whether it is susceptible of improvement. 

The collection of a number of young men of the same age, and destined for the same scene, 
in the same college, has always appeared to me to be a capital mistake in the existing plan 
of education. It deprives young men of the opportunity of forming a general acquaintance 
with the men who are hereailer to figure upon tne public stage in tliis country. To rivet the 
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. affections of those who go early in life to India to persons and things in England, should 

Appendix (A.) always, I imagine, be a main object of their education. To have TClonged to one of the 

— national Universities is itself considered an honour ; and to have participated in the distine* 
Answers to Circular tions and rewards which emanate from these establishments, is a privilege which is always 
relating to subjecU highly valued. The academical honours of Hertford are not, 1 imagine, much prized. The 
in the Public De- ^ho go there from school are by the rules of the college cut oft from all society 

partmentv except what is to be found within the walls of the college, until they embark for India ; th^y 

are in consequence almost strangers in England, and upon their anival in India, they again 
associate almost exclusively with those who were their fellow collegians at Hertfbi^. 

A set of young men educated at the different national Universities would meet in India for 
• the first time under more favourable auspices; tlierc would be among them a greater variety 
of ideas, more incentives to emulation, and, what is of higher consequence, more efffectual 
checks upon extravagance and misconduct, because the discipline of the regular Universities 
is, and from their composition always must be, more perfect than at Hertford ; the effects of 
that discipline would follow the students to India. The association of the younger graduates 
at Oxford and Cambridge with their seniors, and with the various classes which compose 
their societies, cannot but operate most beneficially upon the minds of the juniors. At Hert- 
ford all are young, younger most of them than the junior graduates at the Universities. 
Mischief is the consequence of this congregation of youths, for it seems to be pretty generally 
admitted, that at no public seminaiy in England is discipline so com]>letely relaxed as at the 
East India college. 

There seems to be almost a natural association in the minds of Englishmen between India 
and wealth. This notion is naturally fostered at Hertford ; habits of extravagance are in 
consequence contracted tluue, wliich cic'avc to tint young men throughout their Indian career, 
to their own detriment and that of the government whose servants they arc. 

A very decided improvement, then‘fore, upon the present system, would, in my opinion be, 
that the young civilians should go, for general education as Commoners^ to one of tlie national 
Universities for two years before they embark for India. The more they are scattered among 
the different colleges the better. 1 should be inclined to attach more importance to the 
acquisition of scientific knowledge at the Universities than to the study of the oriental lan- 
guages. It seems to be admitted that little advantage has attended the attempt to master 
the vernacular tongues of Hindoostan in England; the elements of Persian, Arabic and 
Sanscrit would probably be all that could be taught with real benefit. 

A knowledge of surveying, of civil engineering, of the use and application of machinery, 
and of hydraulics, would, in my opinion, be of great utility to many of the young men; as 
when charged with the civil administration of provinces, they are obliged at present to depend 
entirely for infomiatioii upon such subjects to professional men. Many advantageous projects 
for the improvement of the public resources ha\ e been lost, from the want of a little elementary 
science in the projector. 

From what I saw in early life of the college at Calcutta, and from what I have heard since, 

1 should say that the defects of that institution entirely counterbalance its advantages. This 
institution, with its sister establishment at Hertford, differ from all other colleges in this par- 
ticular, that it consists entirely of very young men. The effects of this college upon the 
service generally may be estimated by the fact, that tile debts of the Bengal civilians, as 
returned by themselves some years ago, amounted to some millions sterling. No acquire- 
ments in oriental learning can possibly compensate for tlu*. mischied’ which arises from young 
men entering the public service under a heavy load of debt. Every attempt to check habits 
of extmvagaiice, either at Hertford or Calcutta, has failed. 

The salaries of young men on their arrival at Madras are more tlian double what they were * 
twenty-five years ago ; more houses are in consequence kept, and a higher style of living in- 
dulged in; and what is more pernicious, the young men, from forming a numerous society 
among themselves/ arc rendered independent of the general society of the place. My own 
opinion is decidedly against tlie continuance of tlu’: coll(.*ges at Calcutta and Madras; there is 
no such establishment at Bombay, ami the want of it does not appear to be felt. 

Sir Thomas M iiiiro, himself* an eminent linguist, has informed us that too much importance 
has of late years been attached to the acquisition of languages, to the neglect perhaps of 
studies of equal importance. It has been often remarked, that an accomplished scholar from 
college is incapable of making himself understood by the common people. The acquirement 
of language is certainly a peculiar talent; some men may be in other respects eminently qua- 
lified for the public seiTice who are deficient in language, and vice versa. General qualifica- 
tions sliould be looked to rather than eminence in oritmtal learning. 

The only check upon the extravagant habits, which almost all young men contract at 
Hertford, is to separate them as soon as possible after their arrival in India, and to send them to 
different stations m tlie country, where the acquisition of language and a knowledge of public 
business can be made to go hand in hand. They should be called down periodically to the 
Presidency for examination in language ; but, as has been before observed, proficiency in 
language should by no means be made the only test of fitness for office. 

The prospects of the civil service, notwithstanding the grant of 600 Z. a year to members 
of it absent on leave for three years, and the increase of the retiring pension from 600 Z. to 
1,000 Z. per annum after twenty-five years’ service, are certainly much lower now, when the 
interest of the public funds is five per cent, and the Exchange at Is, Od, the rupee, tlian they 
were when the interest of money was ten per cent, and the exchange 2 s, 6 d. There is every 

S respect of a further deterioration. Civilians are restricted from every kind of commercial 
ealings, so that they are not able to remit their funds to England in the produce of India. 
Whether these restrictions might not be in some measure relaxed, without its producing any 

public 
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S blic inconveiiience, is a question which certainly' deserves consideration. It is, I believe, a ' 

it that more fortunes are made in the military and medical branches of the service, than in the Appendix (A.) 

civil, notwithstanding the high scale of the civil allowances. In one respect the civil service is 

decidedly behind the military ; the youngest colonel in the service ranks above the oldest civil (S*) Answer of 
servant on the list. At this moment the chief j udge of the Court of Sudder Adawlut, a civil servant Esq. 

of forty years standing, gives precedence to a colonel of half his servitude. Military men par- 
ticipate in the honours bestowed by the Crown, and as they retain their military rank after 
retirement from active service, they have a name and place in society in England which are 
denied to civilians. Such distinctions are of moment to persons who, by long absence from 
home, are strangers when they return to their own country. Tiie only effectual means of 
improving the prospects of the civil service, is to diminish their number, to accelerate pro- 
motion, and to allow a participation to a certain extent in the improvements effected in the 
public resources, by unquestionable good management. Whether in future there should be 
any distinction of service, is a question which has been mooted, and prima faciti, the argu- 
ments agJiinst maintaining such a distinction, appear to preponderate. There appears to be 
no good reason for keeping up Presidency distinctions ; the Govemor-generdl should have the 
power of selecting, from the whole body of the service, civil and military persons to fill all 
offices. 

2. Natives of India. 

The disadvantages under which the natives labour, are, their exclusion from all offices of 
trust and emolument ; their degradation from the station which they hold in society under 
the native governments; the appropriation by Europeans of the merit due to public service, 
althougli in fact such service may have been rendered by natives ; the precarious tenure upon 
which they liold their offices, and the incomes of those offices ; the inconsidemte treatment 
whicli they too frequently meet with from Europeans, and our heavy system of taxation, im- 
posed for maintaining expensive European estalilishments. To this hist of grievances may 
oe added, this crowning one, that wc never think it worth our wdiile to consult them upon 
any of those measures of government, which liavc the interests of the natives for their pro- 
fessed object. 

Education of Natives. 


L 

PUBLIC. 


It is only of late years that the government have taken any steps for promoting the Educa- 
tion of Natives. There are now two scdiools in Coimbatore, which cost the government about 
400 rupees per annum. The population of the Province is upwards of 000,000, and the public 
revenue butwccii two and three millions of rupees. The acquirement of English is not made 
an object of (ducation, it is rather, and most unaccountably, discouraged. The education in 
their own schools is confined to reading, and imperfect writing, of their own languages, with 
^•counts. Humiuily speaking, it seems to be impossible that any system of education we can 
devise, should produce beneficial results upon the «‘haractcr of the natives so long as we keep 
them in a state of degradation. We must first holdout objects of ambition to them — motives 
which shall induce them to study our language, laws and literature. 


Conversion of Natives. 

I cannot call to mind a single instance of the conversion of a native of rank to Christianity. 
Numerous converts have been made among the lower orders in the southern provinces of the 
Madras government, particularly in Tinnivelly, under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society ; the forfeiture of claim to hereditary property , by those who become Christians, is a 
very serious subject, upon which some legislative provision appears necessary. Our Mussul- 
man predecessors far from allowing converts to Islam to lose by the change, usually conferred 
special benefits upon them. 

The exclusion of native Christians from the petty offices which other natives are allowed to 
hold, is a very great hardship, and quite at variance with the practice obtaining in native 
states, where qualifications are alone looked to. The promotion both in the civil and military 
departments, ought to be open to native Christians, as well as to other classes, without any 
reference to religion, and no class ought to be compelled to attend in any character upon 
religious festivals. It is almost the universal practice now in the Madras territories, for the 
local magistrates to order the attendance of a certain number of labourers, in order to assist 
in drawing the cars or heavy chariots round the diflerent Pagodas ; this is in strict consonance 
with the usage under native governments, it is however opposed both to the letter and spirit 
of our regulations, it is an iniringemcnt upon the liberty of the subject, and a great hardship 
upon the lower classes. There is an interesting correspondence upon this head between the 
principal and subordinate collector of Tanjore, which merits the attention of the Committee. 

For the effectual education of the natives, the government ought, in my opinion, to endow 
a grammar school at the principal town of each province, in which the English language and 
European science should be pnncipally taught ; there ought to be a school in each subdivision 
for the native languages, and the elementaiy branches of education ; prizes ought to be given, 
particularly for proficiency in English. The spread of English ought to be attempted by 
every means ; the natives are fond of it, and acquire it with more facility than we do their 
languages. 

3. Ecclesiastical Establis/imenL 


The present establishment is by no means adequate to the extent of territor}\ There ought 
to be a chaplain for every province ; at present tVre is not upon the average more than one 
in five. It appears extraordinary that it should be proposed to augment the number of 
bishops, before the establishment of working clergy is completed. The salary of a bishop 
735—1. L L 3 would 
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would pay seven or eight chaplains. The chaplains might, I think, be employed in supeiv 
intending the native schools, and it appears to deserve consideration whether their services 
might not be made available, under certain circumstances, in the magistracy. 

4. Settlement of Europeans, 

I should say that there is not much danger to the natives, from the free entry of Europeans, 
not clothed with a public character, into India, because it is evidently the interest of persons 
who go thither for commercial objects to conciliate the natives. Persons without ostensible 
means of support should be prevented from going there for their own sake as well as for the 
honour of the national character. It is a common remark, that Europeans out of the service 
usually live upon a much more familiar footing with natives than the public functionarieB, 
civil or military. I have, in the course of a long service as magistrate, received many com- 
plaints from natives against such functionaries, and I do not recollect any having been pre- 
ferred to me against European traders. Still I think it essentially necessary that Government 
should have the power of preventing the entry of improper persons into India, and there ap» 
pears to be no other way of effecting that object than requiring that those who wish to go 
tliere should take out a license. 

European settlers should be amenable to the local Courts, and the provincial magistrates 
should have adequate means of enforcing the processes of their Courts against them. A few 
respectable half-pay non-commissioned officers, to be employed as constables, would answer 
the purpose. The magistrates should also have the power of calling upon any European, 
civil, military, medical, clerical, or private individual, to sit witli him as assessor in any cause 
in which a European may be a party. 

5. Steam Navigation, 

Indications of* coal were, I believe, discovered in Travancore about twenty years ago. If 
any extensive beds of it should be found, either in that or in the neighbouring maritime pro- 
vinces of Malabar and Caiiara, the great obstacle to steam navigation would be removed. 
No systematic search has ever been made either for mines of coal or for metal. There is 
a strong presumption that valuable gold mines exist in the province of Malabar, from the 
quantity of the metal which is obtained by hand-washing the earth. A geologist has lately 
been sent to the Madras territories, where attention has probably been directed to this sub- 
ject. Its great importance would seem to render some systematic plan for acquiring the 
necessary information advisable, and the object, it is to be presumed, might be obtained by 
making a knowledge of mineralogy an essential qualification for medical service in India. 
At confined civil stations, medical men have little or no employment; their leisure might be 
most usefully employed in developing the resources of the country. 

For a plan of inland navigation, the object of which is to connect the Eastern and Western 
coasts of the Peninsula by a line of canals, I beg leave to refer to the Appendix to a littl^ 
Tract upon the Ryotwar System, which I gave in to the Revenue Committee. The convic- 
tion of my own mind is, that if water carriage was generally introduced in India, wc should, 
at no very distant period, be able to supply the home market with most of the products 
which are now derived from America. If Colonel De Havilland, fonnerly of the Madras 
Engineers, should be in England, he would be able to give the Committee valuable informa- 
tion upon the subject, as would Captain Arthur Cotton, of the Madras Engineers, and 
Captain George Underwood. Whether it might not be advisable to leave works of this kind 
to joint stock companies to be formed under the patronage of the government, seems to de- 
serve consideration. There can be no doubt that the public resources might be greatly 
improved by a judicious outlay upon them. You are in possession of a memorandum drawn 
up by Captain Cotton upon the subject of canals and rail-roads. 

6. Press in India, 

There seems to be no room for discussion as to the freedom of the press. The press is 
practically free, both in Calcutta and Bombay ; and it appears to be too late now to place 
restrictions upon it, except perhaps that attacks upon the government might W special 
enactment be declared libels, and punished as such under the verdict of a jury. The press 
at Madras has always been under rigid restrictions ; of late years, the power of the Censor 
(the Chief Secretary) has been unsparingly used by the excision sometimes of nearly half the 
newspajier, without cause assigned either to the editor or the public. Attacks upon the 
government should be promptly prosecuted ; and from the leaning that prevails towards the 
government, in a society composed principally of public functionaries, there is every reason 
to believe that such prosecutions would be attended with success. 

Deportation is a dreadful punishment, usually involving the absolute ruin of the offending 
individual. To deprive him of his license to print, under the verdict of a jury, would be 
a sufficient penalty. Whether unanimity in the jury should be required in such prosecutions, 
or whether with reference to the absolute necessity which exists, of guarding against abuses 
of the press, a majority of voices should not be sufficient to ensure conviction, is a question 
which, perhaps, deserves to be considered. 

There appears to be no practical advantage in prohibiting public servants from having any 
concern with political journals ; the rule ejan never be enforced, and therefore ought not to 
have been promulgated. There is, and always must be, a strong government party in India; 
those who render themselves obnoxious to the government will always be made to smart for 
it. Except where thcTc is glaring misrule, the opposition party will always form but a very 
small minority of the whole ; the public servants would seem to be the natural counterpoise to 
© professed 
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prafecMsed journalists. Undor the present restrictions, the government are wfsvented from 
availing themselves of the aid of their servants, in expounding measures of tne government, 
which %Te railed against because they are not properly underst^. 

Elevated Situations for Sanitariums. 

In the Madras territories, the mountainous region, which separates the Province of Malabar 
from Coimbatore, and termed the Nilghemes,"" is resorted to from all parts of India. 
The climate is, perhaps, unequalled, the mean temperature of the air during the year not 
exceeding 60®. There is every reason to believe that a great saving of life ana expense might 
be effected, if recruits for European regiments, or whole regiments, were sent in the first 
instance to these mountains, which are within 100 miles of the Malabar coast, instead of to 
Madras. The Nilgherries indeed, with reference to the great militoy stations of Bangalore, 
Trichinopoly, Quilon, and Cananore, are nearly in the centre of a circle, so that troops could 
move from them in any direction. In a political point of view they are important, 
as affording a strong holcf from which no native power could drive us. 

I have already spoken upon this subject in my Evidence before the Committee last year. 
The natives of the Hills, it will be seen, have suffered severely from our settlement among 
them. 

Churches. 

There are churches at the principal stations. It is very advisable that each province should 
contain one. The Catholics sname us in this particular, although without political power, and 
deriving no revenue from the country, the priests of the Church of Rome usually manage to 
erect small chapels wherever they have any thing like a congregation. 

By calling for the estimates for building the churches of St. George and St. Andrew at 
Madras, and of St. James in Calcutta, and by comparing the Estimates with the actual cost, 
you will be able to ascertain whether such buildings are constructed with a due regard to 
economy. There could be no room for doubt upon the subject, if public buildings of all 
descriptions in India were built by contract. 

Administration of India. 

I cannot venture in this place to trouble you with more remarks upon a subject of such 
deep importance. All persons who have thought mucli about it, seem to a^ee in 
opinion, that we are sinking under the burthen of expensive establishments ; that our 
power is endangered by collision between the Executive and Judicial Authorities ; that the 
machine of government is clogged by the multitude of hands employed in working it ; and that 
we require that power should be as much as possible concentrated, and a more simple system 
of rule establislied. 

I have to offer many apologies for the hasty manner in which these Answers to your 
important Questions have oeen drawn up. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

J. Sullivan. 


(4.) — LETTER from Francu WardeUy Esq., formerly Member of Council at Bombay, to 
T. Hyde Villiersy Esq,, dated 28 Bryanstone Square, 30 April 1832. 

Sir, 

1. I HAVK the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter dated the 13th of this 
month, requiring, by the direction of the Right honourable the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, any information or opinions which 1 may be enabled to offer on several points con- 
nected with the generdi administration of that country. 

1. In respect to Civil Servants. 

2. After receiving the best classical education which England affords, a person appointed 
to the Civil Service in India, must keep four terms at the college of Hailcybury, an institu- 
tion established in 1805, for the purpose of affording to civil servants instruction in those 
branches of education which are likely to be most useful in their official career in India, He 
is required to produce a certificate to the Court of Directors, from the Principal of llailey- 
bury, that he has, during the prescribed period, been a member of the College, and duly 
conformed to its rules and regulations. His age must not be under fifteen, nor exceed 
twenty-two years. 

3. On his arrival in India, an acquisition of the languages is an indispensable preliminary 
to his employment in the public service, and for the study of which, every facilfty is at his 
command m the colleges of Fort William and Fort St. George ; and through the medium of 
native teachers at Bombay, periodical examinations take place to ascertain the progress of 
the students ; and at Bombay a servant must master two languages, one the Hindostanee, 
and the other Guzerattee or Marhatta, before he can be advanced beyond the lowest grade. 
The required’ proficiency is by no means too high ; and although the ground work, or a gram- 
matical knowledge of the Hindostanee, and proliably of one or more of the Indian languages 
niay be laid and acquired in England, which would certainly facilitate the progress of the 
student in India, yet the study of it should not be allowed to absorb too much of that 
v^uable portion of time, intervening between his leaving school and embarking for India, 
^hich can be so much more profitably applied to studies of higher importance, which can 
best be prosecuted in England, as the native languages can be best learnt in India, 
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4. On obtaining a certificate of qualification for official emplo^ent, a civil servant elects 
the line of service the most congenial to his own disposition and mbits, in which he generally 
continues to rise to its head, after at least ten years training in subordinate situations. The 
rule has not been strictly adhered to, servants being removable from one branch to another. 
Those deviations have not, however, been so constant and numerous as seriously to prejudice 
the public interests, and may be regarded as exceptions to the general rule. 

5. The improvements that appear desirable are, a higher degree of Qualification, as well 
in respect to knowledge as to age, and a rigid enforcement of the rule oi separation of func- 
tions, at least as far as relates to the judicial and revenue branches of the administration. 


(5. In determining on the introduction of the judicial system into Bengal in 1793, that 
offices so incompatible as those of .Tudges, Magistrates and Collectors, should not be held by 
the same individual at the same time ; that salutary reform fell short of the object in view, 
by admitting persons entering on their career of service in tlie revenue and judicial depart- 
ments, to pass in succession from one to the other ; from Registerships to Collectorships, and 
from Collectorships to Adawluts. The motive for that course of promotion arose out of the 
want, in the revenue branch, of lucrative appointments, which might serve as the reward of 
long and faithful service ; tJius sacrificing the efliciency of the system to the personal vtews 
and interests of individuals. That defect attracted the notice of Lord Minto in 1809. 


Note. There is not 7. In adverting in his Minute of the 3d of February of that year, to the means employed 

S>’ecti^'^-^bULso\e qualifying }>ersons for the clispensaiion of justice, v\ liicli now formed so important a branch 
exj^rience aiuf ^he constitution established for the internal administration of the affairs of India, Lord 

cations of Registers Minto maintained that the knowledge obtained in the public schools in England and in the 

™r*wiUi those * College of Fort William, was not calculated, however valuable in thernsdves, tp qualify 
5ud^s. Besides which, ^ Y^-'ung man, without further aid and instruction, to discharge the duties which they are 
in such vacancies uc- called upon to perform as Registers or Assistants ; and occasionally, and more cspecuilly the 

curring Rp^sters are higher functions, when tlie entire charge of a Zillah may at any time devolve to the Register, 

anrt^Ln”ine”th^*^^ death and sudden illness of the Judge and Magistrate. 

selves to duties con- ^ i i i 

nected with the preser- 8. The most effectual remedy for those defects, which occurred as practicable, without a 

^*^ace* and*othe^^^mer change in the system, established for the administration of jusiiee were, 1st. To 

Mncies^tiJl^^a successor appoint sonui person of legal knowledge and habits to tluj situation of professor of law, for the 
be appointed. instruction of the younger branch of tlie service, in the general principles of jurisprudence ; in 

the rules which should govern their conduct in the discharge of their duties, as justices of the 
peace ; and, as far as circumstmices will admit, in a knowledge of the principles of Hindoo 
and Mahommedan law. 2d. To instruct them, liy means of the professor of the regulations, 
iu a knowledge of those regulations. 3d. To attaidi the persons destined for the judicial 
branch of the service, to the Courts of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and Nizam Adaw lut, iu the 
capacity of assistants, in order that they may acquire a practical knowledge of the business of 
the several Courts of judicature, until their services may be actually required on tlie occur- 
rence of vacancies in the Zillah Craiils, as registcTS and head or second assistants ; and finally 
to establish periodical examinations in the above difi’erent branches of knowledge, botli with 
the view of exciting a spirit of emulation among the junior servants of the Company, and of 
enabling government the better to judge of their qualifications for office. 


9. The government concurring in those suggestions, a series of resolutions passed to give 
them effect; the concluding one of which was, that the servants of the Company, who, on 
quitting the C(;llege, may enter on their course of service in the judicial department, rise only 
in that department ; and that in like manner, those persons who may enter into the revenue 
department, rise only in that branch of the service. 


10. Those; proceedings were transmitted to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay ; and 
though no similar plan was expressly introduced at Bombay, the principle of keeping the 
two lines distinct was generally observed at that settlement. The rule was subsequently dis- 
regarded. The tide clianged in favour of the revenue branch, both at Madras and at Bombay ; 
and collectors were considered from their training, and tlie nature of their duties, which 
aftorded them, as it was assumed, greater opportunities of obtaining a knowledge of the 
revenue system, landed tenures and territorial rights, which become matter of litigation, as 
better qualified for the office of judge, tlian iliose who had not acquired any pmctical ex- 
perience on those subjec^ts. The impression was, as it appears to me, an unfortunate one ; 
and led to the revival of the practice of selecting judicial servants for the revenue line, and 
revenue servants for the judicial, to the injury of both branches ; against tlie evils of which, 
Lord Minto had applied a remedy. 


11, No person should be appointed to the civil service under the age of twenty, nor after 
he has completed his twenty-fifth year ; and he should be entitled to retire on the annuity 
fund after an actual service of twenty years. After having received a sound classical educa- 
Mr. Elphinstone^s tion, the attention of those destined to India, should be directed to the study of political 

Evidence. economy, and the general principles of jurisprudence, not English law, but general jurispru- 

dence.'" “ Their minds should be impressed," (I refer more especially to the judicial line, as 
demanding primary consideration) “ by instruction and discipline, with correct notions 6f right 
and wrong ; with proper views of the proportion of pains and penalties to pubHc offences> and 
the distinction between such offences and injuries ; with a juvst discrimination between redress 
Lord Minto. of injuries by law and by equity; with the le^ing maxims of the' law of evidence the 

ackubwl^ged 
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teknowledged prineiples of jurisprudence applicable to cases of frequent occurrence ; and with 
a proper conception of the legal extent of their own powers and should undergo a very 
etnct examination before they receive their appointments for India, 

12. On their arrival in India, they should go through the course of discipline prescribed by 
the existing regulations. They should be attached to the Sudder and Nizamut Adawlut at 
the Presidency, or to either of the Zillah Courts, to a collector’s cutchery in the Provinces, 
or to a political residency, accordii^ to their peculiar <malifications, or the choice each may 
make of cither of those branches oi the administration. The facilities which exist for requiring 
a knowledge of the languages, the restrictions against the employment of civil servants, untU 
fully qualified for the discharge of their official duties, and the leisure they command to 
improve on the ground-work laid in England, by a studious and diligent application of their 
time in India, are advantages of which the majority profitably avail themselves. 

13. Under such a plan, neither a professor of law nor of the regulations, as proposed by 
Xord Minto, will be necessary, a knowledge of which is easily acquired. On a servant s 
selecting the judicial line, passing his examination in the languages, and being reported to 
possess a general knowledge of the regulations, and of the principles of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Codes, he should be appointed to the situation of an assistant to a Zillah Court, 
making himself conversant with its forms and proceedings ; and being also employed in the 
trial of suits for money or other personal property not exceeding 20 L (R* 200.) ; in hearing 
and determining petty offences ; and in taking depositions and examinations in cases of higher 
crimes, within the limits of the Sudder station, for at least four years. After that period, he 
should be stationed in the larger or more populous towns or pergutmahs ; his civil jurisdiction 
being extended to the cognizance of suits of all descriptions, for money or other personal 
property, or the property or possession of land, or for any other description of real pro- 
perty, not exceeding 60 /. (R* 500.); and of appeals from the decisions of Moonsiffs. He 
should also be appointed a justice of the peace, and exercise all the powers vested in a 
single magistrate by the laws of England, or such enlarged powers as local circumstances 
may render it expedient to vest in a single magistmte in India. He should continue in those 
subordinate situations of assistant judge and assistant magistrate for a period of eight years 
at least, from the date of liis obtaining his certificate of cpialification in India, before he be 
eligible to the judicial bench: the judge, however, recommending to the Sudder Adawlut, 
and this latter Court being empowered, on such recommendation, to enlarge the civil 
jurisdiction of those assistant judges, wlio manifest, by their temper, conduct and ability, 
qualifications entitling them to the distinction of being entrusted with a higher degree of 
responsibility. 

14. Such a course of discipline would supply European judges sufficiently qualified for 
the administration of justice in India. There is nothing intricate in the character of its 
litigation. Tlie subtleties and refinements of English law are not known, and it is to be 
hoped may never be known in the provinces of India. Decisions are formed on the plainest 
and simplest principles of justice and equity. Barristers of ten years standing, and attomies 
versed in all tne technicalities and flaws of English law, are not remhred ; the more esj)ecially 
as justice and policy demand that professional practitioners should be supplied from among 
the natives of India. 

16. I can suggest no means of preventing these evils beyond tliat of immediately n moving 
those who display a disposition to extravagance and idleness from the Presidency, and 
placing them under respectable and experienced functionaries in the Provinces until a de- 
cided reformation be made in their habits of improvidence. Expensive habits, however, are 
not the growth exclusively of India ; they are acquired in some of the public schools in 
England, at the Universities, and even under the parental roof. If a young man of dependent 
circumstances does not see the folly of extravagant habits at the age of twenty, no regu- 
lations will check his indulgence or them in India. It is more likely that he will at tTiat 
age have acquired a relish for the s(x;iety and attractions of his native country, and will repair 
to India with resolutions to economise, with the view of retiring from it with an independence 
within the prescribed period of tlie service, than if he went out an inexperienced boy of 
seventeen. From the state of the society in India, the local authorities have the amplest 
opportunities of judging of the conduct and character of the junior civil servants ; of their 
pursuits and general fitness for particular branches of the administration ; and above all, of 
their temper and conciliatory disTOsition ; ijualities more essential to the Indian service, in 
reference to their association with natives, than first-rate talents ; and upon the chief local 
authority the responsibility should rest, of not promoting those notorious for their expensive 
habits, or who are involved in embarrassments. Tlie same responsibility should attach to the 
home authorities in the distribution of their patronage. 

10. I can add nothing on these points to the observations contained in my Minute of the 
3d of August 1824. Since that date, the Annuity Fund has been established for the Civil 
Service, on the principle detailed in Appendix 1. to the Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee of the House ot Commons, appointed to inquire into the present State of the Affairs of 
the Company. There is another fund in India, formed by a contribution, at the rate of two 
per cent, on salaries, for the maintenance of the families of civil servants who may die in 
indigent circumstances ; and it was in contemplation to extend its provisions to the grant of 
an dlowance to the widows of retired annuitants, which appears to be called for, from the 
revolutions that have occurred in the financial state of India. In illustration of which, this 
simple but forcible fact will suffice. In 1812, a servant who had saved 12,800/., and vested 
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The best means of 
preventing the early 
embarrassments 
and subsequent 
expensive habits of 
the junior civil 
servants. 


General observa • 
tions on the salaries 
and prospects of 
civil servants. 
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Appendix (A.) 

Answers to Circular 
relating to subjects 
in the Public 
Department. 

* Registers now re- 
ceive fixed salaries 
in lieu of fees. 


See Evidence 7th 
of June 1830, 
Query and Reply, 

5764- 


Note, Out of eighty 
annuities available 
in five years, 41 
only have been 
taken ; viz, 

Bengal - - 19 

IVIadras - - 13 

Bombay - - 9 


And bow far pro- 
motion by compe- 
tition is encouraged. 
Note, In the Act of 
1793, three years 
residence in India is 
requisite to entitle 
a civil servant to 
hold an oOice of 
500 1. per ann ; six 
years for 1 ,500 /. 
per annum ; nine 
years for one of 
3,000 /. per ann. ; 
and twelve years for 
one of 4,000 L and 
upwards. 


Whether places in 
IiidiH, fiarticuiiirly in 
elevated situationSf 
migtit not be ciiosen fur 
the re-establishment of 
the health of Earopetms, 
wiiich might supersede 
the expensive voyages 
to the Cape, Saint 
Helena, and Europe. 


APPSN|>IX TO REPORT FROM SELECT VQUWFfBE 

the amount in the government securitiea, might return to England with an income of l yODO L| 
a similar capital npw yields little more than 400/. The fact ^ proves the great ameliomlioii 
tliat has taken place in the finances of the Company. 

17 . The salary for writers I consider sufficient. As soon as they qualify themselves and 
enter on public employment, a junior assistant judge should receive 500 rupees a month, and 
title fees on the suits he may decide. A senior assistant judge should be allowed 1,000 rupetf 
a month, and the * fees on the suits he may decide ,• a furtlier increase being made on his 
completing a ten years’ residence in India, after which be should trust to tlie chances of tha 
service for his further advance. The salaries of those of corresponding rank in the other 
branches of the service being regulated on similar principles. 

18. Recent accounts from Bombay represent the prospects of the junior branches of the 
service as most deplorable and disheartening. 1 can offer no opinion on the subject, not 
knowing the changes which have been lately "introduced, or the grounds on which the repre^- 
sentation is founded. The salaries of the higher class of functionaries are in general liberal, 
and enable civil servants to conunaiid every comfort in India, and to save a portion of the 
amomit ; but those earnings will not now accumulate and yield an adequate independence in 
this country within any reasonable period of time, in consequence of the low rate of interest 
and the ruinous state of the exchange. Some relief therefore appears indispensably necessary. 
The Annuity Fund, to whieJx the service contribute at tlie rate of four per cent, on their allow- 
ances, will go a great way in aid of the public finances, in the extension of that relief. 

18. Mr. Melvill believes that the expense to the Company of supporting the Annuity Funds 
of the three Presidencies will be between 50 , 000 /. and 60 , 000 /. annually. They contribute 
also liberally in the allowance of interest, and of exchange to the Charitable Fund. Suppose 
we take the whole expense at 80 , 000 /., it is the extent of the civil pension list for the civil 
branch of the British empire in India, and tiannot be considered an improvident expenditure. 
The accounts are to be adjusted at the end of eveiy five years ; when, if tlie balance of the 
fund shall be larger than indicated in a prospective estimate, framed at the time of the insti- 
tution of the fund, the difierence is to be made over to the Company, and vice vers&. 

Mr. Melvill apprehends that this adjustment will prove very favourable to the Company; 
the civil servants not having taken the annuities to the number that were expected. ITiere 
cannot be a doubt upon the question. In the first place, it is very questionable whether the 
expense to the Company is so great as that estimated by Mr. Melvill, even if the whole 
annuities were taken annually. Instead of meeting the service half way by granting an 
annuity of 500 /., which is the principle of the system, it is contended that the Company do 
not meet us one-third of the way, and that they pant only 300 /. in every 1 , 000 /. annuity, 
instead of 500 /. 1 am not competent to prove the fact, nor liavc I yet received from India 

the data on which it is founded. But the point at issue is of material importance. There 
should be a proportion of 1 , 500 /. annuities, to which the seniors of those taking the 1 , 000 ?. 
should succeed, as vacancies occur. That increase in the annuities, which would induce 
persons to retire from India, who now prolong their stay, and some relief in effecting remit- 
tances to England, appear to be the best means of improving the prospects of the service, 
with the least pressure on the public finances. 

20. Tliough it is a principle of the civil service that promotion shall proceed by seniority, 
that rule is not yet imperative in its operation, in nominations to official situations. Promo- 
tion by competition may lie said to be checked by legislative enactimmt. 1 consider it, how- 
ever, a salutary restraint on patronage, without inflicting any serious injury on the service. 
After twelve years, a servant is eligible to the highest situation, even to Council. The Court 
of Directors may select the ablest for Council ; and a Governor, may also exercise that power 
in respect to subordinate situations. It would, however, be felt as a hardsliip, were a junior 
to be preferred to a senior, merely because the former has had an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing himself, which had not fallen to the lot of the latter. Whenever a representative govern- 
ment may ho established in British India, intellectual competition will naturally arise ; and 
first rate talents, and the most brilliant attainments will acquire the ascendancy and the 
guidances of affairs. Under the present constitution of India, and the simple and inartificial 
nature of the duties to be performed, there is not a very large field for official competition; the 
more especially as the highest prize in the siirvice is generally placed beyond the reach of 
the servants of the Company, 

21. The obsolete commercial designations of writers, fai^tors, junior and senior merchants, 
will no doubt be abolished, and more appropriate ones substituted. 

22. No other elevated situations probably be chosen for the re-estahlishment of the 
health of Europeans in Western India, tnan those already discovered; the Neilgherries and 
Maubelcfihwar. They cannot, however, be so efficacious in restoring a constitution debilitated 
by a long residence in India, as voyages to the Cape, St. Helena, and above all, to the mother 
country. The expense of a voyage home and back, and a sojourn in England for three or 
five years, aie serious drawbacks on the Indian service, especially where a servant is comr 
jxslled to encroach on his capital, the earnings of years, fewr a mamtenance, dnring the period 
of absence. It is ruinous to his prospects, of ultimately retiring with a moderate independence 
to his native country. 
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39. The obligation imwsed oir the British government to protect the vast popntation General obsei^a- 
of India subject to its alJiegiance, and to improve its condition^ cannot be discharged with tions pointbg oat 
any degree of safety or success^ without an accurate knowledge of its social and political any msadfvantag^ 
histitutions^ and of the character and actual condition of the people* It would be a waste of under which th^ 
time to comment on those speculative opinions which have been advanced on the singular 
structure of Hindoo society, at a time when their religious institutes and code of laws were 
unknown. The labours and researches of the learned having, however, unfolded their con- 
tents, and the rapid progress of our aggrandizement having enlarged our intercourse, we 
possess materials sufficient, tliough yet in many respects defective, to legislate with greater 
degree of certainty than formerly, for tlie improvement of the British empire in India. 


24. It is contended by one class of those who have bestowed any attention on the affairs of 
India, that the Hindoos, the mass of the population, in their domestic and national character, 
have been stationary since the age of menu. That though conquerors have established 
themselves at different times, in dinerent parts of India, yet the original inhabitants have lost 
very little of their original character. The antients in fact give a description of them, which Orme. 
our early travellers confinned, and our own personal knowledge of them nearly verifies. The 5;^ w. Jones. 
Hindoos have been confined to the same caste and way of life from sire to son. 'nieir pre- 
judices have been transmitted like instincts ; and the same unvaried standard of opinion and 
refinement, have blended countless generations in its unprogressive everlasting mould. The Hazlitt on the 
people are little different from what they were one thousand years ago. To their few wants, the knowledge of 
unifermity and extreme simplicity of their habits, their unsocial education, and the heat of the characters, 
climate ; to these causes, and not to our laws, are to be ascribed the peculiarities of the people.*' Sir W. Stmehey^s 
The disadvantages under which they labour, are attributable chiefly, if not wholly, to the insti- replies to queries, 
tution of castes. 1802. 


25. The fact is admitted by an adverse party, as proved by the highest authorities, that Mr. Rickards, 
tlie Hindoo castes are now the same as tliey have been for centuries yet these contend that 

the constitution of their society would always have admitted their gratifying their tastes, and 
the natural bias of their minds, to the same extent as is now perceptible, and to much greater, 
if the gates of knowledge had been fairly opened, the means oi‘ attaining it honestly encouraged, 
and laws and regulations enacted, really calculated to improve their condition. But in these 
respects our system, both social and political, has unfortunately been fraught with obstructions 
and discouragement. That the error lies in supposing that the religion of the mass, as nom 
comtituted, is an absolute bar to tlie }>rogress of improvement, or binds them down as slaves 
to the observance of minute ceremonies and rites, which no individual of the community dares, 
under the severest jienalties, to violate. The great mass of Hindoos throughout India con- 
sists of mixed tribes of innumerable denominations, and tied down by no restraints, which 
are not imputable to an intolerable land-tax, to poverty, ignorance and despotic power, which 
the diffusion of knowledge and liberal institutions would speedily dispel. That the impres- 
sions which have so long and so generally prevailed, as to the superstition and prejudices of 
the Hindoos, and the unalterable simplicity of their food and habits, are erroneous, and a 
delusion, advanced by the servants of the Company to palliate their errors, and their 
misrule. 

26. I am free to confess that I belong to the former class of disputants. I attribute the 
stationary condition of the Hindoos, and the disadvantages under which they labour, to their 
religion, ai«l above all to the institution of castes, which has maintained and continues to 
maintain the most powerful influence in perpetuating prejudices, the influence of which is 
fatal to the best interests of the country. 

27. Had the original code of the Hindoos been more generally diffused, it would not have 
been difficult to have reformed many of its absurdities, and the improvement in the condition 
of its followers would have been more nipid. Unfortunately, however, as the knowledge of 
the code was confined to the libmries of tne priesthood, and was inaccessible to the numerous 
subdivisions into which the original divisions branched forth, each caste formed its own ru’es 
for its moral discipline, prescriDing the observance of minute ceremonies, regulating its food, 
dress, manners and social intercourse with other castes infinitely more rigid than the original 
text, which no individual of that community dares violate under the severest penalties ; and 
throughout the whole of India, each separate caste has its own assembly of elders, who 
enforce its laws with the most arbitraiy severity. The Hindoo religion admits of no proselytes. 

The same principle, and it is a principle ol’ degradation, pervades each of the grand and minor 
divisions of Hindooism. Each of the four gmnd divisions was, and each of their respective 
and numerous subdivisions is, in a spiritual sense, stationed between certain walls of separa- 
tion, which are impassable by the purest virtue and the most conspicuous merit. Punly of 
food and a rigid observance of riaiculous forms and ceremonies, constitute the standard of 
moral excellence and superiority of character. The commission of crime is not viewed as so 
heinous an offence as a breach of the rules of caste. An eater of fish, though the purest of 
all food, is excluded from the hospitality of those who live on a vegetable diet ; and the con- 
sumer of animal food is held in a still lower scale of degradation. The purest virtue and the 
highest personal merit, cannot wipe ofi’ this stamp of caste degradation. 

I do not mean to contend that the institution of castes opposes any obstacles to agri- 
, citituiai pursuits and improvements. The raw products of the soil may be carried to any 
extent, in promotion of tne external commerce or the country. It is as it affects its internal 
prosperity thM the system is to be deprefcated. The simple wants of the Hindoos, even of 
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the wealthiest, oppose serious obstacles to the improvement of the resources of India, 
Their laws of inheritance also obliging men to divide their property, not only contribute 
to split the whole country into potatoe fields, but essentially diminish one of the highest 
motives to action, and at all events effectually prevent the growth of an aristocracy of wemth/^ 
The custom of the country too, which renders so many offices hereditary, and authorizes 
a division of official emoluments, by circumscribing the field of competition for official 
employment, checks every motive to intellectual improvement, and reduces situations of 
Sir Thomas Munro. honourable independency to a standard, not affording a maintenance to the holders among 
whom the emoluments may be divided, and compels them to resort to acts of corruption and 
peculation. 


Appendix (A.) 

Answers to Circular 
relating to subjects 
in the Public 
Department. 


29. The prejudices of the great mass of the population moreover, being unfavourable to 
the consumption and increase of cattle, it is of little comparative value ; and only a small 
portion of tlie land is reserved for pasture, or appropriated to the cultivation of products for 
their food. Were those prejudices destroyed, the price of cattle, as an article of consumption, 
trade and manufecture would rise, and bear some proportion to that of corn, and the value of 
land and the wages of labour would increase. But this is hopeless, so long as Hindoo pre- 
judices predominate against the consumption of animal food. They are stubborn obstacles 
to the raising the value of a commodity, of which the high price is, according to Adam Smithy 
so very essential to improvement. In India, more than nine-tenths of the land in tillage are 
appropriated to the cultivation of grain for the support of man. In England it is the reverse, 
tlie larger portion of land is appropriated to the support of cattle. 


30. What I mean to illustrate by these observations is this, that from the simplicity of 
Hindoo habits, controlled by the institution of castes, the proportion of the population 
employed in raising food being annually increased, and the proportion in every thing else 
being annually diminished, the labour of a man upon the land is just sufficient to add as 

Mill-Colony Sup. much to the produce as will maintain himself and raise a family. Men have food, but they 

Ency. Britt. have nothing else. I'he human nice becomes a mere multitude of animals of a very low 

description, l>aving only two functions, that of raising food and that of consuming it. 

31. Notwithstanding its poverty, however, there is scarcely an individual in India who has 
not his daily food and a hut to shelter him at night. There is more general comfort and 
happiness than in other countries ; and the cultivators contrive to save money, to expend in 
marriages and other ceremonials enjoined by their religion. So long, however, as the wants 
and habits of the Hindoos continue unchanged, so long must the internal state of India con- 
tinue depressed. 

32. The opinion of Governor Duncan, than whom no one knew India better, is important 
on this subject. Mr. Rickards, one of his council, remarked on the poverty, absence of 
comforts and insecurity, which ages of oppressive government had so universally established, 
and disarmed death of all its terrors among the natives. Indifferent to it from fatalism, it 
was from these and other causes, sometimes not unacceptable, and sometimes even desirable. 
Mr. Duncan observed, that he should be sorry, were the impression as to the great mass of 
the inhabitants of India, being less happy than those of Europe, likely to become the received 
opinion, by those who are to legislate for them in England. From the wealthier classes of 
inhabitants downwards, and the more so in proportion as we descend, are the means of com- 
fortable subsistence, according to the education and consequent habits of the several classes, 
of more easy attainment, in the various parts of India Mr. Duncan had seen and acted in, than 
he understands them to be in Europe ; whence the alleged indifference to life in <ithe former 
country ought perhaps to be sought for (as far as it may really subsist) in the moral and 

Bombay, Jud. Con- institutions of the Hindoos and Mahomedans, rather than in their inherent disregard 

sub 17 Feb. 1810 . of hfe, which in most societies on earth is with the general mass not far from a level.’' 


* Brottd Cloth £,i 5,000 
Copper, of sorts i>i,ooo 
Iron - - 18,000 

Piece Goods • 30,000 
Printed Cottons 

andCalicoes- 10,000 
Eatables - - 390 

Beer, Brmidj 
Gin and Wines 
consumed by 
the Parsecs and 
Native Chris- 
tians - - 16,440 

Wearing Apparel 1,500 
Cutlery and 
Hardware - 3,500 
t The demand for the 
Manufactures of India 
being still more than 
double the demand for 
the manufactures of the 
United Kingdom. 


33. I will, however, appeal to facts, to the condition of the population of Bombay, 
the oldest European settlement in India, having been under the Portugueze and British rule 
for three centuries. On its cession to the Crown of England, the population did not exceed 
15,000 souls, the outcasts of the natives of India." It now contains 15,474 houses, valued 
at 3,000,424/. and a population exceeding 229,000 souls. There are many natives of great 
wealth, great intelligence, and of liberal principles. There is a numerous class of native 
functionaries, with salaries ranging from 500/. a year downwards. The wages of labour 
are higher than in any other part of India. There is no greater portion 01 poverty nor 
Iterance than prevails among the same number of individuals in the most civilized part of 
Europe; there is no intolerable land-tax, no despotic power, except that of summary 
deportation of Europeans ; knowledge is widely diffused ; Jiberal institutions are encouraged 
and exist ; and a spirit of independency prevails among the people, which they freely assert 
in the maintenance of their rights and privileges. The custom o^uties are very low. There is 
an entire freedom of trade. Jt is the land of universal toleration ; and in no part of the world 
inhabitants so lightly taxed. Of the population, excluding European troops,. 
^1 • ^ native Christians to B,020. There are 10,738 Parsees, 

and 25,920 Mahomedans, and the rest are Hindoos. Now, in what degree do the wants of 
such a population contribute to encourage industry, and augment the resources and tfie 
I’m^nues of a country? The annual consumption of the native portion of that populous 
and wealthy island, of articles, the produce of Europe, amounts to 115,240/. The diief 
articles are enumerated.* Tlie consumption of articles, . the produce of India, amounts to 
057,698/. of which 210,000/. is of grain, and of piece f goods 25,000 /. The opinions recentlY 
urged, of the extent to which the custom of eating animal food at Bombay is carried, 
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iB also erroneous* The number of bullocks^ sheep and kid daily slaughtered on die island 
scarcely suffices for the consumption of the Christian and Parsee portions of the community, 
including the European troops and seamen ; and it is well known tnat Europeans stationed in 
the intenor obtain animal food with the greatest difficulty* 

34. These facts are sufficient to prove tlie few and simple wants of the Hindoos. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the influence of castes has diminished, even at Bombay. Among the 
Parsees (who were also originally classed into four orders, the athomes or sacerdotal order, 
the military, the cultivators of the land, and the working people) the power of punchayets 
has become nearly obsolete, and a great revolution has occurred in that class of the 
population within the last twenty years. Those who first came to Bombay were chiefly work- 
men seeking employment in the dock-yard and shipping. Several of them acquired wealth by 
their industry. Those who followed, regarding the men of established wealth as their patrons 
and protectors, received assistance from them in their difficulties, and in return yielded them a 
willing respect, as their benefactors and protectors. It is the spirit of all small and isolated 
castes, ana of sects established in the midst of larger communities of a different nation or 
religion, to consider themselves as more intimately connected with each other, and as forming 
persons of one family. This was originally strongly felt by the Parsees, while they continued 
a small and humble body. As their numbers increased, the chief Parsees had each his tribe of 
dependents, whom he pushed on in various lines of life, and supported at considerable expense. 
This dependence was part of his magnificence and glory. Crowds of Parsees, however, conti- 
nued to pour in from the northward ; and as the majority had no claims upon any of the richer 
Parsees at Bombay, and as they rose to importance from their own industry, the system of 
internal management, long ripe for a change, became weakened about the year 1800, and 
received a violent check. The higher classes were disposed to manage for themselves. The 
lower, who no longer received the same support from their superiors, were thrown upon their 
own exertions, and taught to trust to themselves and their own efforts. The consequence was 
a greater degree of independence on both sides, which has naturally produced its benefits and 
disadvantages. The public, however, on the whole, is more effectually served, whilst the 
different individuals pursue with intelligence their separate interests ; their increased numbers 
rendering them less fitted for being constituted as a caste, thtin when they were fewer and less 
powerful. As a body of men, they are resolute, and fully capable and disposed to redress 
themselves by force. They are already masters of the greater portion of the landed property of 
the island; they have a connection with almost every tmding firm of Bombay; and are 
regarded by the other castes with some dread, from the ascendancy of their character. 
They have, within these few years, become less profuse in their marriages and general 
expenditure. They have imbibed, however, many of the simple habits of the Hindoos. 
Their dress is not more costly ; their food (they abstain from eating beef) is more expensive 
than the Hindoos, but infinitely less so than that of Europeans. The Parsee punchayet still, 
however, exercises some powers beiujficially, chiefly in matters connected with tlieir religion 
and domestic rights, and in which they have in their own hands the means of enforcing their 
decrees ; but as a moral restraint, its maxims and influence are xiearly obsolete. 

35. The Court of Directors expressed an anxiety to restore the power formerly exercised 
by the higher classes of Parsees over their inferiors, by means of their punchayets. It was 
found impiacticable. Indirect influence, moral estimation, and long habits of voluntary 
acquiescence in the will of others, when once interrupted, were not easily restored, and least 
of all by positive institutions. The difficulty arose out of the increase oi the tribe, the num- 
bers now possessed of wealth, their independent turn of mind, and from the want of a good 
understanding among the leading families. It would be difficult also to enact an unexcep- 
tionable body of regulations for the conduct of their punchayets, and unless that were done, 
there would be food for interminable law-suits. The second class of rich Parsees wish to live 
and expend their money as they please, without troubling or being troubled by punchayets. 
The Recorder’s Court was, on its institution, their favourite punchayet. The spirit that 
would have made them submit in preference to their own heads of caste, when they were 
a humble body struggling Ibr existence, was gone, and could not be revived. Among a rich 
and numerous people, who have lost their habits of personal attachment and obedience, law 
must complete the submission, which opinions and b^bits no longer command. The schism 
among the Parsees at Surat was of a still more violent character, and they are of a more 
immoral and dissolute race than at Bombay. 

36. No such emancipation, from the oppression of caste discipline, has occurred among 
the Hindoos at Bombay. Though there is less veneration paid to the Ibahminical character, 
the power exercised by the various castes, which are very numerous, over tlieir members, is 
still great. Each caste chooses its head, and two, three or more assessors, who assist him aa 
a council. Ordinary matters are managed by them. In extraordinary cases, or where there 
is much difference of opinion, a meeting of the whole caste is called, who decide by a ma- 
jority. Those who refuse to abide by the sentence of the caste are expelled. This is the 
utmost limit of their power ; but it is not small. The sentence affects the man’s wife and his 
children, who are admitted to no intercourse with the caste, cannot eat, drink or sleep in 
any of the bouses of the caste people, and the children cannot marry whilst they continue 
under the interdict. On their submission, a trifling fine, and a dinner to the caste, are the 
ordinary punishments. In some castes they must be purified by a Brahmin before they can 
be re-admitted. Many castes in Bombay, especially the lower,* have shewn a great desire to 
suMivide tliemselves* They have been left to arrange their disputes among themselves ; the 
majority have sometimes expelled the minority, for the purpose of bringing them back; such 
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disputes generally termiliate in a short time by the two divisums acknowledging each othen; 
Sometimes the minority form themselves into a separate body, select thw councQ, enact Iheir 
own rulesy and are governed by their own separate laws, in no instance have the seceden^ 
as in the case of the Parsees, boldly thrown themselves under the protection of a court of 
law. Such an example is alone wanting to lead to a dissolution of the influence of caste 
institutions. Such is the state of the population of Bombay. 

37. In the provinces the influence of caste institutions is still more inveterate. Througliout 
the Hindoo code the superiority of the Brahmin over all earthly beings, is in the highest 
degree inculcated, and tlie scale of caste superiority, and of degradation, is as rigidly maiii^ 
tained by the laws of each subdivided class. Brahmins are demed in our gaols, if confined 

• Uncivilized tribes in the same quadrangle with Mhars, Maungs, Koolies, Bheels and Ramooses,***' lliough at 
of the country. a distance and in separate apartments; for to such persons it is not permitted to reside even 
within tlie same village with persons of caste ; and while a Brahmin is cooking, the shadow 
of a Ramoosee is supposed to impart impurity, botli to the Brahmin and to his food. Even 
tlie indulgence of allowing Brahmins to receive water from a servant of tlieir own caste is not 
a certain security against defilement ; since their servants are obliged to pass by sentries, as 
well as prisoners, of whom many are outcasts, wliose near approach, without contact, is sup- 
posed to affect the purity of water. One class of Bra,hmiiis will not eat food prepared by the 
Lands of the Brahmins of any other class, nor sit with them at any entertainment. Among 
the subjects on which (^aste rules are sometimes framed, and which are usually perverted to 
the injury of public prosperity, the destruction of private rights, and seldom calculated to 
answer any conceivable intention whatever, are the rules for carrying on trade and manufac- 
tures, such as that no individual of a Jummayot (caste assembly) shall buy or sell more than 
a certain quantity of goods in a certain period, and there is a district in Guzeratte, where the 
population entertain the strongest prejudices against dress. In short, we encounter ‘‘ caste 
and national prejudices, ancient and deeply rooted customs, aftection stronger than even the 
love of freedom,” in every quarter, to discourage intellectual competition, and to enslave the 
mind. The natives aficct mystery and concealment, dread the influence of evil eyes on their 
houses, families and cattle, and are always suspicious of innovation. 

38. Undoubtedly some cliange lias taken place in the political condition, and some relaxa- 
tion in the [)rejucliccs of the Hindoos, under the Britisli rule. Their wealth and their 1 ‘oniforts 
have increased ; many of them have substantial and cosily houses, keep their horses and 
carriages, entertain Europciuis, and with tliat view, fit up one or two ol‘ their apartments ia 
the English taste, the rest being kept in an unfurnished and filthy state. Some Brahmins 
will not scruple to visit an Englishman at his meals, (?ven whilst he is feeding on a round of 
beef; and Brahmin children no longer hesitate to associate with Hindoos of inferior caste in 
theEnglisJi schools. State policy has compelled Hindoo sovereigns to bestow their daughters 
in marriage to Muhomedim conquerors, and to entertain Mahomedan troops for the protection 
of their principalities ; and Hindoo sovereigns have sacrificed their prejudices to conciliate the 
forbearance of their bigotted oppressors. Hindoos have often been seen bowing at the shrine 
of a Mahomedan saint, keep their festivals, and celebiate the martyrdom of Hussain Hossan. 
Even the wretchedness and misery which are supposed to follow expulsion from caste are, in 
in some districts, said not to be felt by the expelled member. All those remarkable devia- 
tions from the immutability of the Hindoo character have occurred, and some are manifest to 
the commonest observer ; they, however, constitute exceptions to the general rule. If we 
look to the domestic habits of the Hindoos, to their village institutions, which, however lauded 
by some, operate as a discouragement to competition and to intellectual improvraient ; to their 
system of education, and to the existing state of their manufactures and agriculture, no 
cliange is perceptible; they are the same as they were centuries ago. With all their display 
of wealth in their houses and equipages, their expenses are extremely limited. The personal 
expenses of the most opulent llindoo do not absorb one-third of his income, another third is 
bestowed in charity, and the rest is saved. The use of clothes and other articles of British 
manufacture, admitting the consumption to be greater than it actually appears to be, involves 
no proof of relaxation in their prejudices, nor affords any prospect or hope of an emancipation 
from the thraldom of caste institutions. 

39. In fact, the ]x>licy of the British government in maintaining those institutions as the 
most efficacious instruments tor controlling the moral habits of the Hindoos, has tended to 
uphold their influence ; and the institution of caste has still a strong hold on their minds and 
actions. A Hindoo of a respectable family, not many years ago, indulged in the hannless 
frolic of attending a fancy bail at Bombay, in the uniform of a celebmted hunting club ; he 
was expelled, and not re-admitted till he had paid a fine of 600 Z. An appeal for redress to 
the Recorder s Court would have availed him nothing. Many instances have occurred of 
appeals made to our Zillah Courts against caste decisions, which have been reversed, and the 
complainants directed to be restored to their rights and privileges. ITie decrees of our Courts 
liave hem disregarded, and the expelled members have been ultimately obliged to submit, 
and to regain admission into the caste by confonning to the prescribed penalties. 

40. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the influence of caste institutions, their ridiculous and 
puerile inhibitions, and their unjust and arbitrary awards, must yield to the progress of edu- 
cation and of reason, and to a conviction of the more just and mild adminigtral;i 0 n of the laws,^ 
through the medium of our courts of judicature. All such artificial fabrics are doomed to 
decay, when the circumstances that originally led to their creation cease to operate. Caste, 
institutions are mutual associations for supplying the defects and remedying the injustice of 
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the ^civil md judicial of the native eo^rnments. If the British government 

abstain frem giving aid to cMtee in their internal a&irs, and refer all itg snbjectB to the laws, 
theinflneiice of that institutkm, left merely to public opinion^ must, though gradually indeed^ 
inevitably decline by the mere effect of public neglect. It will be long, however, before much 
diff^nce is visible in so vast a population; but when it does appear, the change will travel 
rapidly. Even the visit of Ram Mohun Roy to Ei^land, the spirit with which his conduct 
is criticised by one portion of the native press at Calcutta, and defended by another, and the 
discussions which are carried on thropgn the same medium, on the humane and important 
resolution adopted by Lord William Bentinck, to abolish the practice of Suttees, are all in 
proof of the growing influence of reason and of the incipient breaking down of castes, or the 

artificial and unnatural division of a people into distmct classes, which has for so many 
ages proved the most efiectual method wliich could liave been devised by the ingenuity of 
man to check their improvement and repress their industry.” 

41. If we look to the character of the natives, and the great assistance we derive from their And suggesting im- 
agency in all branches of the administration, we shall find evidence sufficient to prove that provements in their 
education has not been entirely neglected in India. It has however been of a demoralizing situation, 
tendency. In diplomacy, sophistry, treachery and perfidy are their peculiar characteristics. 

The point of honour is totally unknown to them ; and good faith, at the hazard of their own 
immediate views, is treated as folly.” In other branches, wrong principles and narrow views 
prevail ; peculation is considered from the sovereign to the peasant, a venial offence ; and the 
grossest abuses are occasionally practised. When however we fairly examine the q^uestion, 
and advert to the little encouragement which the natives have received under the British rule, 
to a faithful discharge of their duties, to the limited degree of control, which from the few 
Europeans employed in the country, has been exercised <)ver their agency, our surprize must 
be excited, not at the prevalence of corruption, and the existence of abuses, but to the 
limited extent to which they have been carried. The scale must preponderate in favour of the 
general lionesty of the native character. For the administmtion of justice, the natives have 
proved themselves pre-eminently qualified. Tlie first step towards their improvement, is to 
admit them to a larger share of official emoluments. In the provinces they cannot be more 
extensively employed. In the judicial line they are entnisted with a higher degree of re- 
sponsibility at Madras and at Bombay, than at Bengal. It is only necessaiy to classify the 
situations natives are to fill, and to fix suitable salaries to each. This refonu will naturally 
render a smaller number of Europeans necessary; but we must take care not to reduce it to 
too low a standard, for a vigilant control over native functionaries, and Euro|>ean also, is 
indispensable. 

42. At the Presidency of Bombay, there are iruiny situations which they would fill with 
advantage ; and at the Presidency, the reform should commence ; for there the natives of 
wealth and rank are in general, from a constant and long association with Europeans, more 
honest, more intelligent, and more independent than they are in the provinces. 1 have no 
hesitation in giving it as my deliberate opinion, that by re-constituting the Supreme Court, a 
Court of Recorder, the demand for j ustiee at Bombay not renuiring a more costly tribunal, the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers may be associated witn the Recorder as assessors in all 
those cases in which the Court is bound to administer the laws of tlie natives, and in the 
trial of natives for criminal offences. They should be admitted in due time to practice as 
attornies and barristers in His Majesty’s Court. The Court of Requests at Bombay should 
be modelled on the plan of tliat of Bengal, and should have the same extent of jurisdiction ; 
and if composed of four commissioners, two should be natives. They should be eligible to 
the grand jury. Five or six of the most respectable and intelligent should be appointed; 
justices of the peace, and two of them stipendiary magistrates ; and they should taxe their 
tour of duty with the European magistrates, and officiate at the Court of Petty Sessions, and 
at the Quarter Sessions in controlling the Parliamentary Assessment which is leviable under the 
Act of 1793, for watching, repairing and cleansing the streets of the town of Bombay; and 
natives should be eligible to the offices which are maintained from that tax. They should 
also be eligible to the second and third classes of civil appointments at the Presidency. Therfe 
are natives at Bombay fully competent to fill any of these situations, with the exception of 
practitioners in the King’s Court,, for which of course they cannot be immediately qualified. 

The Indo-Britons shouia be equally eligible to those situations. 

43 . Whilst we thus open to the natives the avenues to employment in the civil administra- 
tion of affairs, it does not require much sagacity to predict, tliat, unless we similarly impiwe 
the situation of the native officers of the army, we shall sow the seeds of disaffection in a 
soil which also stands in need of improved cultivation. ’Fhe native army was much more 
respectable, and our sepoys were more attached to the service, when we had native com- 
mandants of battalions, than they are at present. A proportion of natives of high caste and 
of education should be admitted as officiers in our native army, with the prospect of rising to 
the rank of commandants. Our security would not be endangered in my opinion by the 
concession. 

44. That the natives stand in need of a better system of education is undoubted. They are Measures adopted 

themselves fully convinced of its necessity, and anxious to promote its attainment. The readi- ^*^^*.** 

ness with which they have supported every plan that has been proposed for the diffusbn of education and in- 

educarion, and the liberality with which they have come forwW to establish one or more 
piofessorships, expressly for the purpose of extending a knowledge of the English language^ nauves. 
the axts» sekmces and literature of Europe, is decimve of the &ct 
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Note, III 1804 Lord 
Wellesile^* yielded to a 
remonstrance addressed 
to the Governor-general, 
by a number of respec- 
table Maliomedansi 
against the subject pro- 
posed, for a public dis- 
putation at the College 
of Fort William, •' the 
lydvaiitapes 'which the 
natives of India might 
derive from translations 
ill the vernacular 
tongues, of the books 
contaiiiiiigthe principles 
of their respeciive re- 
ligions, and those of the 
Christian faith j” under 
a belief that the dis- 
cussion would involve 
topics ofiensive to their 
religious prejudices. 

The question was with- 
drawn, and an official 
document was circu- 
lated, declaring tiiat 
the discussions of any 
subject connected with 
religion, or which was 
degrading to the re- 
ligion ol h-idia, was 
quite foreign to the 
principles of the insti- 
tution of the College.*' 
MalcoIm’sPol.History of 
India, ▼. 2, p. 270* 


Wlietner the exten- 
Vion of the know- 
ledge of the 
English language, 
timofigst the natives 
of India, has been 
hitherto an object 
of attention, as a 
means of further 
identifying the na- 
tives with their 
British rulers. 
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45. R^iresentationa had been frequently made eince 181ft, by the Sadder AdatHut tyf 
Bombay, of tile declining state of learning in Western India from the want of ^eburagemenf 
and public seminaries. On the 28th of July 1824, they reported, that the crisis long iTOked 
for had arrived. It was hardly possible to procure a Mahomedan law oflScer, sufficiently 
qualified to perfonn the duties required of him ; and no prospect was entertained of being 
able to fill up vacancies that mi^t occur in the several Courts. They earnestly entreated 
the govemnient to adopt some arrangement, at an early period, for the formation of an insti* 
tution for the better education of tiie natives, on the principle recommended by the Court of 
Appeal on the 20th of December 1817. Those representations were brought to the notice 
of the home authorities, but no means were adopted for the introduction of an improved 
system of education. Not only were no measures adopted for that purpose, but by diminish** 
ing the salaries of the native law officers, the only inducement held out to the natives to 
study was thus unfortunately checked. Had tlieir salaries been more respectable, there would 
have been no want of qualified agents. 

46. In the consideration of tliis subject, however, we should never lose sight of the 
suspicions and alanns which the natives long entertained of our views in promoting educa^v 
tion, which they conceived were solely directed to their conversion. On the publication in 
India of the discussions tliat occurred in England, on the renewal of the last Charter, and 
of the purport of the numerous petitions presented to Parliament, urging the Legislature to 
adopt measures for promoting* the moral and religious improvement of the natives, the 
leading members of the Hindoo, Mahomedan and Parsee sects waited upon me, as Chief 
Secretary, to know what was the object of those proceedings ? I informed them, that there 
were people in England who considered it an obligation of duty, to diffuse a knowledge of 
Christianity throughout the world ; that we translated, read and studied the religious books 
of all sects, and had no other object in view than to circulate as widely works on Christianity.. 
That they might rest perfectly assured that the governments at home, and more especially 
in India, would not interfere with the religious tenets of their native subjects, but would 
continue to allow the most universal toleration, and protect the natives in the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their respective religions ; and that the ultimate predominance of the one or the 
other would be left to the course of events, and the progress of knowledge uncontrolled by 
tlie exercise of any arbitrary act of power. They expressed themselves perfectly satisfied. 

47. Whilst, however, no particular institution has been establislied lor the promotion of 
education, on the ground of those representations, the most laudable exertions have been 
made since the formation of the Episcopal Establishment in British India, by Archdeacon 
Barnes, by the English and Scotch clergy, and by the labours of missionaries, to extend the 
benefits ot education, by the establishment of schools at the Presidency and in the provinces, 
towards the support of which, in Western India, the Company have contributed on the 
average about 4,000/. annually. 

48. In 1814 the American missionaries established native free schools in Bombay and its 
vicinity. In 1824 they had 20 schools, at which 1,454 children, of whom 136 were of the 
Jewish persuasion, were in a course of instruction, in reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar^ 
geography, some' of the simple parts of astronomy, and other scientific and general knowledge, 
in the Marhatta language, which was alone taught. The Scriptures are a principal class book 
in all their schools ; but the children are not required to yiela their assent to their doctrines ; 
and such other ethical compositions as are commonly used in English schools. They have also 
successfully established a female school, at which 64 girls attended, of whom 17 were 
Jewesses. The expense, about 30/. a month, is entirely defrayed from America; five of 
the, schools being supported by small associations, mostly females, in that country. 

49. The Bombay School Committee, after having provided for the education of the Euro- 
pean and Christian children of both sexes, turned their attention in 1819, to the means best 
calculated for extending that blessing to the native children of India. The plan met with the 
entire approbation of the assemblies or pnnehayets of two classes of the native inhabitants 
of the island. In 1820, the number of children, including the regimental schools under the 
control of the society, exceeded 800. The annual expense is 2,500/., chiefly contributed by 
private individuals. The most decisive and beneficial spirit, however, which has been infused 
into the natives, and which has produced in the higher and middle classes an eager desire to 
promote in their families the highest attainments in literature, arts and sciences, under an.' 
improved system of instruction, was created by the policy of Mr. Elph instone, which displayed 
itself in the munificent example set by the natives of Western India, in the establishment of 
the Elphinstonc professorships. 

60. The anxiety of the natives to extend the knowledge of the English lan^age, has not yet 
received any corresponding degree of encouragement. A sum, equal at feast to what they 
have themselves raised for the purpose, would be a donation not unworthy the liberality of 
the government. Something more is however necessary. Without in any manner intetferinp 
with the native village schools, bad as they are, seminaries should be estabtishcd in each 
Zillah, for instructing the children of the higher and middling classes in the English lafaguiige,^ 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, jurisprudence, political economy and mtdiioirife,^ by 
school-masters to be sent from England ; qualified assistants to teach the eteiuentary parts of 
the English language may be found in India, The natives of the ciW of Surat have 
a strong desire to Imve their children taught the English lan^age. Their proficiency# how-*? 
eyer, cannot reach beyond the moderate education v^ich an European soldier can Wtow# 

. - ' 

^ A medical school was estahlished at Bombay in iR«4, for edttcetiftg 
pany’s service. The object ought to be extended. i 
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piegeHt afaifatfab. Nothing peisaiMie&tiy usalRd am be dcaie without extrh- 
n«l. nativefl have no public spirit,* am atthouffh perfectly owm of th^ 
tMrchikbWr<’f a good edueationy ^ a kwwled^ of the Englicfa languagei they uill never 
hi(dd cadi ravantag^ to a eiiigb mdividuai^ rar the impcaiant task 

' As a^herprodf of the desire of the natives to acquire the EngUshlangu^ it maybe SothidMi^ . 

stat^i that the Bombay government proposed to the profesaom of a Mahomedsm College at taAngut 1810* 
fiurat, and of the Hindoo College at Poonai to introduce thq study pf English as a brai^ of 
education in those establishments^ and ofiered, with that view, to Ilie at the expense of trainmg 
kt Bombay a number of Mahomedans and Hindoo youths as schoolmasters, and to funusn 
those colleges with a select si^ly of English books^ ejecting that the Mahomedans would 
acceptthe offer, and that the Hindoos would reject it. TOe reverse prov^ to be the case. The 
Hindoo professors unhesitatingly accepted the proposal, and a number of Hindoo bo^ was 
sent to be educated at Bombay, to each of whom a monthly allowance was made oy the 
government. I have not met with any information of tiie effects of that measure. 


52. I doubt whether any great advantage h^ resulted from the instruction given to the What has been the 
natives, in their own languages. It appears to me that ultimately, and in a very few years, tende&cy of the ge* 
^ater benefit will be bestowed on the country, and at less labour and expense, by circum- neral instructiov 
scribing our efforts and funds, to the diffusion of the English language, and the circulation hitherto given to 
bf En^ish books, than in instructing natives in their own languages, printing and circulatmg the natives in their 
their own works, translations of English tracts, and of English works on arts and sciences languages, 

in all the languages of India. A laborious undertaking. With all our philidogical knowledge 
of the languages, our vigilance and our anxiety, we shall, I am afraid, diffuse in our trons-* 
lations a great many serious errors. 

68. Colonel Bri^s states in his evidence before the Committee of the House of Lords^ 
fhat he met two Brahmins one day sitting on their horses reading on their journey books 
which had been printed in the College at Bombay. He asked mem, where they nad got 
them, and if they had bought them very cheap ? they said they bought them very cheap at 
Poona. They were some of their own stories.^' An inference might be drawn from that 
anecdote, that those tracts were sought after and read by the natives. The reverse is the 
(act ; piles of them are mouldering aw^ at the difibrent stations under the Presidency of 
Bombay. By a recent Report from the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, it appears, that in a period 
of three years, 234 tracts only of all kinds were disposed of in the Surat division ; of which 
nine were purchased by the village schoolmasters, and the remainder were bought in the city, 
principally by those officially connected with the gentlemen at the station ; and that they 
me not much sought after by the natives. Few were disposed of at two other stations in 
Ouzeratte. In the Northern iConkan, a few were given away, but not one purchased. No 
tracts had been sent to the Southern Konkan. Some copies of a work on Hindoo law had 
been furnished, of which not a copy had been sold. No mention is made of the demand for 
tliese tracts in the Deccan, except in the Kandeish division, where very few had been sold, 
gnd none for the use of the schools. The character in which the Marhatta books are printed^ 

^ not in general taught in schools. Instructive books, promotive of moral improvement, are 
|ittle sought after, unfess they can be obtained as a free gift, or for the most trining consider^ 
atibn. Books of arithmetic were most in demand, but not to the extent that might be expected* 

The people, it is said, are too poor to purchase ; their neglecting to do so, wae however 
fittributed to a disinclination to lay out money in that, the utility of which was not apparei^. 


54. It further appears by that Report, that in the British territories, dependent on Bombayt 
containing a population of 4,081,735 souls, there are 1,705 schools, at which 35,153 scholars 
were receiving education; 25 schools, having 1,315 scholars, being maintained by the 
government; and 1,680 are village schools, having 33,838 scholars. The proportion of the 
pomkition attending a course of education, being one in 1 33. In England one in 10 are educated ; 
m France one in 30 ; and in Prussia one in 854. The village system of education is represented 
as of the Ipwest description, and the same as handed down from time immemorial ; and the 
Uttlb improvement attempted by the government, has been attended but w^ indifierent 
success. The most cuml^rsome mode of learning to read and obtain the simple rules of 
Mthmetic is practised. The books read are some silly stories; and the writing acquired, 
goes little beyond the ability of signing one’s name. The exceptions are in those whoue 
9pcupatipn in life is that of employment as accountants, clerks, or holding eovemnlaiit 
offices ; and what is learnt W those classes is not acquired at schools, but at nome or in 
some hoase of business. . Tne ignorance of the vill^e schoolmasters is lamen^ble. The 
^vemment'schools are favourabW spoken of. The ^dder Adp.wlut suggest tl^ ^tensimi' 
df the means of acquiring the first and best rudiments of learning, and irc^mg to be 
as shall im^ the understanding and enlighten the mmid ; and that a hifl^ 

# ^u<ia^ me European system be afforded at the chi^ cities of Surat, roona axA 

Aluimdabu^ 

. That %pot^ tl^ugh it bss disappointed the expectations I had formed ffoe ru}^ 
i at m uidk, has only tend|^ to confirm the npimons 1 bavo 

of the linitting resources and the 

» ^ adiidatim the natives m the English language. Their sagActty lM d 
ikrenee to that object, which, when once uttered, the whole stem or ki^md^ 
» dhe natwel at tlMi least possible labour and expehse. W% should fe ^vieige 
— easy.ti^ 
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j'} . l^otuBi ooBteinplato the «dujefttion of apopttlati<»iof ei^y miUkaui!<tf«oi||i;ia 
clwh language ; but I do contemplate, uxd at no distant period, ito ^aetal upem aA oiirr 
lugs, and its ultimate foundation, as the language of the educa^ classes of British 
I feel pereuaded that, “ a more familiar acquaintance with the English langm^' 


it'Ould, to the natives, be the surest source of intellectual improvement, and might become wei 
in the Publk-ile* durable tie between Britam and India. In any plan, therefore, for the public education 

partment. of Bie natives, the complete knowledge of our language ought to form so prominent an 

' o^ect, as to lay the ground for its gradually becoming at least the established vefaicla of 
le^ and official business. The English langu^e would thus in India as iii Aiaerica, 'b(! 
the lasting monument of our dominfon; and it is not too much 'to hope that it might dsd' 
be the medium through which the inhabitants of those vast regions might hereafter rtval the 

1 n • rest of of the civilizea world, in the expression of all that most exercises and distinguiidies 
Quarterly Review. » 


66. An improved system of education, and more correct and enlarged viewsy 
cannot fail of impressing on the natives, a conviction of the absurdities, the 
lacies and errors of their religion ; and must gradually lead to the advancement and 
whether favourabteor un- ultimate triumph of true revelation. No visible progress has been made in the 
conversion of the native^ to Christianity, as fm as my observation has extended, 
viii^ progress has been made in At the Presidency, I have no doubt that the confidence of many respectable 
the converdon of iiatWcs to christi- natives in the purity of their faith has been weakened ; and that an example 
aWty in any part of Bntisb India, only is wanting to encourage them to dwlare their conversion. 

Whether thenalives 67. Although a residence in England, or a more general intercourse with other nations, must 

of India should be tend to enlighten the natives, it does not yet apijear necessary that any particular encourage* 
encouraged to visit ment should be held out to them to visit England ; it would prove unavailing. 1 have 
England. What repeatedly represented to the higher classes of Hindoos and Parsees the advantages of sending 
would be the pro- England to complete their education. They admitted it; but the deprivations 

bable consequences would experience in the observances of tlieir religious and caste ceremonies, and 

ment with refe**' funeral "obsequies in the event of their death, and above all the obstinate objections which 
rence’ to religious females of the fiunily entertain to the measure, constitute stubborn obstacles to a gratifi- 

scientific, politica’l cation of their wishes in that respect. Mr. Ward, in his History of tlie Hindoos, states, “ that 
and commercial *1^® caste converts a desire to visit foreipi realms into a crime. That a Brahmin, about forty 
considerations. Y^rs ago, went from Bengal to England, and lost his rank. Another Brahmin went to 
Madras, and was renounced by his relations ; but after incurring some expense in feasting 
Brahmins, he regained his caste. In 1808, a blacksmith of Serampore returned from Madras 
and was disowned W his friends ; but after expending 2,000 rupees among the Brahmins, he 
was restored to his family.” ’ 

Ram Mohun Roy is of course wholly indifferent to caste anathemas. The example of so 
cnlightmed a native is the best possible encouragement to others visiting England. 

3. Ecclesiastical Establishments. 

Genendproceedingg The neglected state of the Ecclesiastical Establishment in Western India, until the con- 

in India, respecting stitution of the see at Calcutta, was a disgrace to our national character. T^e first P-»gliph' 
that establishment, church at Bombay was built in 1715, and it continued the only English church in the terri- 
tories dependent on Bombay, till the enlaigement of the eccliisiastical establishment. The 
reproach, however, which long attached to the English, of being a nation without a religion 
Whether the present uu^rely removed. Tlie establishment, as at present constituted, I consider quite 

establishment is adequate to the extent and the wants of the Christian population of British India. With the 
adequate to the ex- exception of those stations where there are European troops, the number of Europeans is so 
tentof terrilory. few that tlic duties of a chaplain must be very circumscribed indeed, and he has abundance 
of tenure to devote to the superintendence of schools in promotion of the moral improveuient 
of the natives. It was formerly required by the Court of Directors, that “ all chajdains ap- 
pointed to India should learn, within one yiar of their arrival, the Portuguese language, nnd 
siiould apply themselves to learn the native languages of the country, the better to’ cmable 
them to mstruct the Gentoo servants of the Company in the Protestant religion.” Though 
the declaration of the object for that qualification, even limited as it was to the Oentoo 
servants of the Company, was impolitic and injudicious, it is yet to be regretted that pone of 
our chaplains are qualified to perfbnn the Church Service and to preach to the natives ^ their 
own language. 


tA'hetber any addi- 
tions or alterations 
ajqiear requisite. , 


69. An allowance ought to be made to the archdeacons at the several PxesidenciM, to 
enable them annually or occasionally to visit the several stations within their respective juris- 
dictions, which would supersede the necessity and circumscribe the range of the bishop’s 
visitations extending beyond the limits of each Presidency. 

60. Additions and alterations are much requirect for the hnprofvaoent of the native 
tians, and of those of the lower classes of omer persuasions ; and they can o^ be osefelly. 
derived firom Bishop’s College at Calcutta. I would strongly recommend that meMUies he. 
adopted for the admission of a certain nuipber of students, the sons of respectable Christian 
families, Native and European, into that college, for the purpose of bemg educated and 
ordained as priests, to afford actual aid and coinfort to the native diristutns in' Westciis 
India. The salaries end establishments to be afforded to theifi will of course become (ibic^ 
of etmsideration. • . 

^ The Roman Catholic native Christians genera)lyv, and more e^qxacially those in iW 
Islnad/pf Balptte* which was |(;9r about a cantuxy to the Fortiq;«ese^ and 


What may be expected to be the^ 
result of the combined system of in- 
itruction given to the natives, both 
in the Eneliah and in the Asiatic lea- 





BrllMk dqmidir^ ekwt^f 

of on^ 

62. 1r^ alarm occasioned b^ the cholera morbus induced the native Christians of the class 
of; Co<^ A district in Salsette, to imitate the example of the Hindoos^ and to 

have xecourse to the same superstitious ceremomes to appease the wrath of the deities sup^ 
posed to preside over the malady. A circle was formed roimd a number of frantic people, 
jviocipaUy females, whose groans and violent gestures were said to indicate that tb^ were 
under a supernatiual influence. They were sprinkled, during the violent exercise they were 
under, witn water and coloured earth, and were ui^ed to exert themselves to the utmost in 
a sort of dance 1^ the sound of native music. It not unfre^uently happened that an oti^ 
noxious individual was pointed out as the author of the calamity, and that murder or violent 
assaults resulted from those oracles. 

p3. The vicar excluded the native Christians who engaged in those ceremonies to the^ 
number of 1,243 from the church. In their difficulties uiey appealed to the magistrate Sor 
his assistance. On a point of religion he declined all official interference, but offered his 
mediation to adjust the differences. His attempts at reconciliation proved wholly unsuccessful, 
as the parishioners refused to make the slightest atonement to the vicar for tbmr offence, 
and threatened to quit the island. On die re-appearance of the epidemic, they renewed their 
request to be permitted to resort to their superstitious ceremonies, as our remedies to check 
its progress liad proved inefficacious. Their request was refused, and a shed erected for the 
purpose was removed. They assembled to the number of several hundreds before the 
Adawlut, and a dead body was brought and laid down at the door; and, refrising to disperse, 
the magistrates seized several of the leaders, who were insufferably clamorous and inSoleUft, 
and punished them on the spot, when the rest returned quietly to their homes. 

64. The occurrence, however, convinced the magistrate that the prejudice was too deeply 
rooted to be eradicated by resistance, and he determined to treat it with more indulgence. 

After a short interval, he summoned a few of the most respectable of the Coolies, and ex- 
plained to them that if they would give security to prevent all disturbances, he would not 
object to their adopting any ceremonies they pleased, but that they would not be allowed t,o 
assemble in crowds for any purpose, or to spread an alarm among the rest of the inhabitants, 
which the state of the disease did not appear to wanmit. The security was given, and no 
further inconvenience was experienced ; tliey were, however, so exasperated against their vicar 
that they petitioned the magistrate that a Hindoo priest might be formally authorized to i^r- 
form marriage ceremonies among the Coolies of their district. The magistrate abstained nom 
all interference, under a hope that the appointment of a new vicar general might prevent the Bombay Jud. 
apostacy of these deluded people. Records, i8ao. 

66. This is a d^lorable state of things in an island which has been so long subject to the 
dominion of the liritish Government. Some more decisive measures are obviously reouired 
for the moral and religious improvement of the native Roman Catholic Christians in India. 

Little support can be expected from their own priesthood, who are illiterate* and ignorant, and 
who permrm the service of the Roman Catholic Church, and preach in a language (the Latih) 
perfectly unintelligible to their flocks. Many respectable native Christians of Salsette, have 
Gomplamcd to me of the decayed condition of their churches, and the destitute state of their 
religious establishnaents. There can be no doubt, that had one of otir chaplains, or a Pro- 
testant missionary, conversant in the Marhatta language, been stationed in Salsette, and made 
himself known by his pious exertions, to improve the moral condition of the people, those 
unfortunate Christians would have sought his protection, rather than have looked for neftfge 
by relapsing to the idolatry of the Hindoos. This circumstance will also prove the girat 
b^efit which may be expected to result from Bishop’s College, as soon as spiritual assistance 
can be afforded, n’om that wisely planned institution, to the native Christians of India. 

66. As the European troops at Bombay, and probably at every other cantonment, aUend f^r the 
divine worship, in consequence of the heat of the climate at five or six in the morning, 1 coor churches are ade- 
sider the churches adequate to the wmits of the Christian community. At the Preskkticy, quate, and whether 
where the cliristian population is comparatively numerous, it is fit that our religious ajo4 constmeted with a 
other public edifices, should be constructed on a scale corresponding with the wealth and due regard to 
character of the capital. In acting however on that principle in the provinces, and at stations economy. 

where there are not half a dozen Christians, and where divine service is performed cmly once 
a month, we have exceeded the bounds of a due regard to* economy. 

4. Settlement of Europeans in India. 

67. As in every branch of the adminktration the most decided improvement in the charuc^ Whether it has of 

of the natives has resulted from their association witli Europeans, their frm resort and laie yem been pro* 

ment in India I consider as the chief and only effectual means of amehoratkig the motedordiscou* 

conation of the country. ** Meidhajits are commonly ambitious of beooming countiy gWtjbr raged. 

pea, when they do, they are generally best improvers.” Unfortunately qq smfo 

ambition stimulaies the native merchants of India. Accustmned ip the rapid 

43^ capital, by the profits of triule and money-standing, very bttta of their haem 

ll^towecl on the cultivation of land ; and it will be soma yeam>pn^ 

capital takes that direction. A native merchant of Bombay would as soon gg 

become a country gentleman, far removed from the excitement of waMi^ the vanoi^ 

at the signal posts at Btefaay, aphoiinctng the sitM^f ftom 
Incua mu^ theristere look to Ehropm inteuigeiice, i&M and 

786^1. NN 2 enterprize, 
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few emigrate to India, whilst Amenca and^the Caj^ Good Hops asa^ao nuu^ neaiaiv 
their . 

68. No obstacles have been opposed^ but the reversep to any desire manifested by Europeaji^ 
licensed to remain in India, to settle in the interior. An i^ppfication was made some years ago: 
by one of the European firms in Bombay, to know if goverament had any objection to im 
indigo establishment being formed in Guzeratte, under the superindence of an European. , Tha 
reply was not only in the negative, but the anxiety of the government was express to firo-^ 
mote the speculation. Nothing more was heard of it. Every encouragement .was formerly^ 
offered to Europeans to cultivate lands in Salsette. One speculation only has succea^^ 
after struggling for years against many difficulties ; its ultimate success was secured by a* , 
contract ifor the supply of spirits to the government. An application was preferred in 1826 by i 
an European, to occupy a deserted village in Kandeish, wnich was complied with. About 
ten years ago, wders were received from home not to allow Europeans to bold lands, even pn 
the Island of Salsette, beyond what might suffice for the construction of bouses and gardens, ; 
as temporary habitations for Europeans. Europeans are licensed to proceed to India in tWo^ 
capaci&s only, as free mariners and free merchants ; and very few, under those designations, 
have arrived in Western India, qualified to embark in other pursuits, and especially in agri* 
cultural speculations. 

69. Shortly before I left India, I requested a friend, who was well acquainted with the 
province of Guzeratte, to ascertain from the natives, whether or not they had any objections 
to the settlement of Europeans in the countr}\ I received the following reply : “ India can 
only be visited by respectable capitalists ; and these must select for settling the places most 
convenient for commerce, and which are generally the worst climates ; that is, situated in the 
lower parts of the country, where river navigation is to be commanded. These people, and 
their offspring for education, may most of them be expected to return to England ; and if they 
have prospered much, they will stay there altogether, and enjoy the fortunes they may have 
made. Tne children of their followers and attendants, may gradually add to the number of 
Europeans domesticated in the country. These people, as far as I have observed, have more 
mildness of disposition than their British parents ; and instead of any inclination to oppress 
the natives, and infringe on their institutions and enjoyments, seem themselves to become 
identified with the country and its inhabitants. It is almost impossible' to put the question 
in a fair point of view to the natives, as to their like or dislike to colonization ; as they would 
suppose the meaning to be, to let loose amongst them so many thousands of men, like our 
European soldiers. But if you ask them, whether those days were good and prosperous, 
when there were Dutch, French and English factories at Broach, Surat and Ahmeaabad, they 
will point out the descendants of natives who made large fortunes in the profitable commerce' 
of those times, and wish for the return of such employment, as a relief to the present stagna* 
tion which prevails so much all over tliis province. Intercourse, beyond that of the public 
servants with the natives, which always assumes a character of authority on the part of the 
European, certainly seems much to be required ; and as an instance of the advantage to be 
expected, may perliaps fairly be brought forward the prosperity of Natives and Europeans 
already connected together in commercial pursuits. At Bombay they seem to act on great 
equality, and to possess towards each other the same cordiality and good feeling, as European 
merchants amongst themselves ; and perhaps the footing on which Europeans and Parsees 
stand towards each other, may be taken as on example of what might be expected from a 
more extended intercourse. Now that peace prevails throughout India, and agriculture is 
extending so entirely over the country, as to make grain produce unequal to any profitable 
return, it appears necessary to attend the more to the improvement of conmierce, and in tJiis 
quarter it is at a very low ebb. Scarcely an article of European manufecture is to be obtained 
here ; and instead of this town (Broach) being the principm outport from Malwa, enjoy^ a« 
brisk trade, the contrary is quite the case. I mention this to introduce the supposition of 
the different state of things that might have been expected, had a few respectable merchants 
been spread over Malwa during the last few years, to have introduced British goods into tli^' 
interior, and drawn out the resources of the country. We now see the most cum^hiotne 
articles, such as Mhowra berries from the interior, and cocoa nuts from the coast, conveyed 
between Broach and Malwa in large carts or waggons drawn by eight Or ten bullocks with 
great labour, oyer our heavy roads; whereas the intelligence and enterprizeof British mer-' 
chants, in unison with the Compai^, no doubt before this would have had flat bottomed boats 
navigating the Nurbudda up to Tuluckwara, and perhaps assisted by steam vesaels. The’ 
Company would be amply repaid for their slwe in the expense of such improvement; while 
civilization would be adVanced greatly, by opening the hign road into the interior, and intro- 
ducing trade into the wild tract situat^ l^ween Guzeratte and the high county. Anomer, 
impotent advantage of assistance from steam vessels would rendering the cbmmunici^ion' 
certain in point of time, between Guzeratte and Bombay. It has often occulted to ifi6, 'that’ 
steam boats n^ht be used, in assisting the cotton boteilas to get dovm to Bombay in April* 
and May, against the soutterly winds, by which the cargoes would be ready so much earti^ 
for the China ships, and a great deal of cotton saved from injury from the rainfi. T6 flic'' 
notjiiwi^ there no doubt might be some capitalists settled on the river mar Ahmedatod 
Kaira, in sum and indigd manu&ctories ; and they ' woul^ bittoduce bnp^cweaii^^^ ^ 
gf^wth of tonacco, opium and other articles of commerce produce, which the fiM 
eixport renders so desirable in Ouzeratte, in preference to giAiin; The setdCment <ff 
establishments of this description, in the nortlteim iPutwnnas 

jMemasoi, I conceive wimdd- be unpcrtuit; end' wbmd give the ndtit^ 

in^ifb^lag 
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eDiailiry;of thill and dale^ with a good climate ; but fiotn its distracted state 
during the last twen^*>five years, it has become overgrown with luxuriant j ungle, and the Koolies^ 
fjilgmg advantage of the disorder, have acquired such power throughout it, th^.they are the 
terror df the better classes, who are chiefly Rajpoots; and every attempt at improvement is 
consequently checled. Increased intercourse with respectable Europeans would tend greatly 
to iphOTve ull tUs tract, and a field would be afforded for the sale of British gocds ; in return 
M' wnich the natural productions of the country, such as gums, drugs, wax and the like, 
wotdd be accentable to the European merchants; and the soil is suited for the growth of 
cane, opium and all garden produce. The rest of the northern portion of the 

Ptbvfece,’ftoih Sie Saburmutee river westerly towards Decsa, is also of the finest soil and 
cHmatb, ahd suited equally well for the enterprize of European capitalists.’’ 

70- If I thought that, by a removal of the existing restrictions, the sewers of What particular classes 
LondjOn and Westminster would at once disembogue into the Ganges and disturb and of persons should be 
mllute the reputed purity of its waters, or that our provincial Courts and provincial partifeularly encouraged 
Magbtrates were incompetent to enforce the law and to protect the rights of European to proceed to India. 
British settlers, that they would be living under a despotic and imperfect 

ment, and that it was impossible to give them either that security and easy enjoyment of Supreme Court at Calcutta, tp 
landed property, or those ready remedies from private wrongs, or that independence of the Hoard of Control, dated 
superiors, which more regularly constituted governments afford, 1 should be of opinion, ‘®diOct. 1830. ara.3 . 
that the period had not yet arrived when European British sulriects ought to be per- The supreme govern- 
mitted freely to resort to India, and to settle and hold lands in the provinces. Assured, ment sees no reason to con- 
however, as I feel, that th^ would be equally well protected beyond, as within the 

jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts in India, or even as in any part of the United King- a pUn of steady and gradual 
dom, and would command cheaper and more prompt justtee, though unquestionably rcforni»a8 to afford in ever^ 
not so much of English law, I hesitate not in expressing my firm conviction, that the 
privilege might be safely conceded. The distance and expense of the voyage, and which are inhabited 
the necessity of possessing some capital or credit, would operate as an effectual bar to by uncivilised and wild races) 
the lower or the idle and dissolute classes emigrating to India, who ought alone to “ 
be excluded. Fully sensible at the same time of the wisdom of the policy of gradu- cnj^o%d m any 
ally introducing so great an innovation, I would restrict the residence of Eurt^an British foreign dominions of the 
subjects within a circumftirence of ten or twenty miles from the station 01 each Zillah HritUii 
Court, vesting in the local governments a discretionary power to enlarge those limits, g^terAppeudlx 5^*1831. 
should any inconvenience be experienced from the restriction in question. 

71. Entertaining the opinions I do of the efficiency of our judicial system, and of the 
adeauate control which our magistrates may exercise over British settlera, I am not aware 
of tne dangers to be particularly guarded against in their freer admission into India. It is> 
however, indispensable, in reference to the attempts which have been recently made to degrade British 

the character of our provincial Courts, tliat their constitution and powers should be distinctly 
defined and recognized by Parliament. 


What are the dan- 
gers to be guarded 
against in the ad- 
mission, without 


72. The conditions should be an obedience to the laws and regulations which may be from 
time to time enacted for the government of the country. Without intending to throw any 
impediment in their transit through the country, every European leaving the Presidency or 
arriving at a Zillah station without passing through the Presidency, should be required to 
register in the senior magistrate’s office his name and age, his occupation, the place of his 
birth, and the place where he purposes to take up his abode in India, copies of wiiich should 
be forwarded to the judicial secrcUry for the infonnation of tlie government. 

7S. The powers vested in justices of the peace in the provinces by sections 106 and 106 
of the 6dd Geo. 3, c. 165, in the cognizance of assaults and trespasses committed by British 
subjects on the natives of India, and of debts not exceeding the sum of fifty rupees due to 
natives from British subjects, which have been repeatedly exercised, without any empeat 
havings been preferred against those convictions and decisions to His Majesty’s Court of law; 
saiiflactorily prove the competency of tlie magistracy to the exercise of a salutary control in' 
the protection of the Natives against the acts of Europeans, The civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, however, over Europeans in the above and in all other instances, should merge into and 
be exercised by our Courts of law, at which an European Judge presides, subject to the 
proyisiema of the existing regulations. All appeals from the decisions of those Courts in civil Section 73. 
actions by British bom subjects, lying to His Majesty's supreme Court of Judicature at Clauses. Chap*i6« 
Bombay. They should not, however, oe liable to be set aside on the ground of any infor*^ fteg.4, 1827. 
mality of procei^ing, or of any technical objections, but purely on their merits. 

74. There can be as little difficulty in providing for the administration of criminal justice.' 

Tim : Europemi magistrates will take cognizance of, and decide all complaints, which a single 
magietiate in vEni^and is empowered to hear and determine by the laws of England, inem**u 
sive (^ .t|ie. jmisd]ctionrves^ in them by s^t 106 of the Act already noticed. £iiiai|^ 
pornsm co offences, involving a punishment not exceeding a fine of 

imBrifronmi^H^ not exceeding four months, might be vested in criminal Judg^; their 
renmvable by writ of certiorari into the Court of Oyer and Terocuner and 
Felonies and all crimes tff high^ magstode oog^ 

Judge; who ehould be empowered to punish by fine not exceeding 
or ^ht months ; 'W sentences exceedmg timt degm of punid^ 

the confinimtion ^ Oouvt of> Ojmr and Ibrriiiner aim^^ O 
bom being atsemlffed for iIm 
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ciitHtally indicted; the Kihg'e aitd GoBi|)dftjr*8 cinl" and imlitaiy 

liable to Oh such juriee, should there be a deftcieney ihuhi other chuHes of 

for the formation of a jury. Trial by jury to the same extent as is practised in Enghriid behig 

introduced as soon as the state of the Europeux population wm admit of its mote geneiiM 

introduction. > 

• 

7A. The regulations* under which Europe^s are permitted to hold lands by the isupreipe 
Government, appear to be well adapted, with certain modifications, to the purppse* The 
Courts of law and not tlie revenue authorities, should be vested with a jurisdiction in, dl 
matters relating to rent or other consideration connected with lands leased to Europeans ; And 
the cognixance of all disputes, complaints and breaches of the peace should de^d m the 
award of a Court of law. The cancelling of the license and sale of the plantation appear 
to me too severe a penalty. 


76. The soil of India yields almost spontaneously products of the most valuable description^ 
which by an accession of European capital, skill and intelligence, and an improved system of‘ 
culture and management, might be brought to a degree of perfection, adapted to the wants 
of the United Kingdom. Tlie evidence upon that point, deducible from the papers recently 
publislied, appears conclusive in favour at least of the cotton wool of the East indies ; as the 
objection to its quality, and its inferiority to that of Carolina is attributed, not to any inferkmty 
in the soil in which it is grown, but to defective modes of cultivation and of cleaning the Indian 
cotton. 


77. The Bombay Government, on the occupation of the district of Broach, took all the 
cotton produce on their own account in payment of revenue, at the prices of the surrounding 
districts, and prohibited the sale of it to others. In 1H07, they proposed to throw the cotton 
trade open ; but the potails, alarmed at the combination of the merchants, petitioned tagainst 
the innovation, and solicited the commercial Resident to shield them from loss, and to obtain 
a good market for the produce of their labours, which the Company, as certain and constant 
purchasers, afforded. The resolution was therefore abandoned. 

78. The commercial Resident divided the kuppas or unclean cotton into four classes. The 
first was tenned toomiil, being the first plucking ; the second was denominated kametee ; the 
third and fourth, first and second rassee. Different prices were fixed for each ; and the 
ryotts, to obtain tlio liighcr prices, were induced to gather and deliver it in the cleanest possible 
state. The superior quality of the Company’s revenue cotton, as it was called, and especially 
of the toomul, was universally acknowledged. The classification operated us a premium for 
the improvement of the produce. That system continued in force until the year 1821, when 
it was abolished by orders from home, arising out of representations founded on general prin- 
ciples, of its injurious operation equally to the ryotts and the merchants. The market was 
thrown open ; tne classincation was discontinued, and the withdrawal of the encouragement 
to the cultivator, to gather the produce in the cleanest state, and the fall in prices which 
followed from the increased cultivation of cotton elsewhere, combined to produce a serious 
deterioration of the quality. Frequent instances occurred, during the prevalence of that 
system, of the revenue, on account of the whole district, being paid to the goveniment 
entirely fixun the cotton deliveries, leaving a balance in favour of the ryotts, beyond which 
they retained a portion of cotton for their manufactures of thread and coarse cloth, and for 
sale in the market, having the grain produce of their lands in reserve for their own profit. 

70. Notwithstanding it is admitted that the Bombay cottons, particularly of the ^owth 
of the districts near Surat and Broach, are little or nothing inferior to the Georgian Upland 
cotton and New Orleans cotton in the United States of America, recent despatches from tlie 
Court to Bombay state the alarming fact, that the late consignments of cotton to England are 
represented to be almost entirely deficient of every property, which is esteemed by the British 
manufacturers, insomuch that many persons who were previously in the habit of .using Surat 
cotton have discontinued their purchases ; and it is only from very great improvement that 
they can be expected to return to its use. 

80. The attention of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade has been attracted to the 
possibility of improving the culture in India, not only of cotton but of tobacco also, wiii 
the view of deriving the simply from the East Indies, instead of from the United States of 
America. In promotion 01 uiat oWeet Lord EUenborough, in a letter to the Chairman and 
Deputy Chainnan of the East India Company, adverts to the importance of improving the 
cotton grown in the East Indies, of extending the export trade of British India, and of 
rendering the United Kingdom independent of foreign nations, for the raw material of erne 
of the most considerable of our home manufactures. 

81. The Court of Directors, in reference to those coramonicatioiis, entered into an Expla- 
nation of the measures that have been taken at different times by the East India tCoEtipany, 
for introducing into India the culture of various sorts of foreim ootton;; and fiv givtng 
mstruetions in the use of the American machines fewr separatinjg file wool of the cotton from 
its seed ; that land is granted to speculators for the growth ot cotton cm tiie same terms an 
to those for the cultivation of indigo, and that a drawoack of all duties is albwed on eapovt 
to the United Kingdom. They also advert to a specimen of tobacco, Ae {uoduce of 

setit home in 1828, which was not fit for Ae London market. A second coosigiimtidit 
made in 1827, was pronounced of a quality superior to Ae former consignment 
ept^i^eration, however, of tne very low price of the American tobacco, the nrqs^^ 
tmpcsrtations; as an article or commerce, was not deemed advisam. Sir. 
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Dpn^Vy HMmy ho^ tobacco as an experiment; one bah brought sixpence 

a jK>u]aa ni bond ingfanr than any Anserican in the i)aa,rket at the tinae ; but the average of the 
^ffluffjgt^nwnt waa found to be defective in the curing, and did not pay. That tlie ex^riment 
80 &r preyed that it wwld answer as an article of exportation from India to Europe; 
but it 18 so very delicate an article, that it is very difficult to brii^ it into a proper 
state for exportation, the slightest particle of green vegetable matter left in it, heats it on 
the voyage. The whole imports of tobacco from Bengal and Bombay together have however 
proved failutes. 

82. Experience has convinced us, add the Couit of Directors, that the improved cultiva* 
tipn of India cotton, so as to render it fit for the British market, will not be effected merely 
by the continuance and occasional encouragement of Government. We have therefore 
resolved, that an experimental plantation for cotton shall be established at the expense of the 
State, within the Bombay territories, to be raised from seed of the best of the indigenous 
plants of India, and from the green seed from Georgia and New Orleans. A person, either 
Native or European, of competent skill in this brandi of agriculture, being entrusted with its 
management at a moderate montlily salary. It app^ring at the same time desirable to obtain 
the advantage of the application of European SKill and industry, to the attainment of the 
object in view, the Government are authonzed to grant to British subiects, (resident in Indii^ 
under due authority,) properly qualified by character and by command of capital, a sufficient 
quantiW of government lana for the establishment of a cotton plantation ; the land to be 
secured to the parties on lease at a low rent for a term of years, on the condition of its being 
used for the cultivation of cotton ; the Court having also determined to send out a number 
of Whitney’s saw gins, a machine, by the use of which the American cotton is brought to 
market in such excellent condition, which is represented to be so simple in its construction, 
and so easily worked, that the cleaning of the cotton, which was formerly performed by sepa^ 
rate tradesmen, is confided to the management of slaves. 

83. These measures are. generally a repetition of those which have been before resorted to, 
for the improvement of the cotton produce of India, and they will follow the fate of their 
predecessors. It is established beyond a doubt, by the eviclence to which I have alluded, 
that the soil of Guzeratte is capable of producing cotton equal to the best American ; and 
tobacco, which only requires greater experience and care in its cultivation and cure, or the 
introduction of the seed of the Virginia tobacco, to render it a valuable article of export from 

India. In further proof of the fact, I annex a letter from the late Mr. Gilder,'*^ dated toe • gentleman 
8th of March 1830, in reply to an application I made to him for information on the capabili- alluded to in the Evi- 
ties of Guzeratto to promote the export trade, founded on his own personal experience. deuce of Mr. Ritchie. 

Tlie only expenment made by me in the province of Guzeratte, was the mtroduction of 
Bourbon and Pernambuco cotton, both of which thrive luxuriantly, and might beyond 
question be cultivated to any extent, leaving this country independent for the supply of the 
superior cottons, of the United States, South America and E^pt. 

** Indigo was, formerly cultivated to a great extent in Guzeratte ; toe remains of toe 
factories are to be seen in all the pergunnahs, particularly Jambooser, Ncriad, Dholkha and 
Petland. The annual export of this dye from Cambay to the Gulph of Arabia, averaged 
d,000 maunds. There is still some made near Cambay, but the greater part required for the 
manufactures of toe country, is imported from Bengal. The soil and climate of Guzeratte 
are particularly favourable to the growth of this plant, and the crops would not be subject to 
the inundations so common and destnictive in Bengal. 

" Tobacco is extensively cultivated, and the quality might, by great attention, be improved 
and produced equal to that from the West Indies ; but the natives of India seldom originate 
any improvement. They will prosecute any measure after having seen its advantages. 

The sugar plantations arc abundant and the cane of the best quality, and would produce 
sugar equal to any in Bengal, but the people confine toe manufacture to a coarse quality, 
termed ‘ Jaggree.’ The whole of the provmce of Guzeratte may really be considered a garden, 
requiring only capital and skill to produce all the articles 1 have mentioned, and many others, 
in the hig^st state of perfection. The honourable Court of Directors, in ackiu>wled[^g toe 
receipt of toe few bales of cotton (Bourbon) which was cultivated under my superintendence, 
expressed their surprise, that, notwithstanding the heavy expense that had been incurred, by 
sending toe Bourbon seed to each collcciorate, mine was the only sample that had been 
received ; its quality was considered very firm, and estimated at 2s. 3d. per pound in London. 

I may mention in favour of the Bourbon cotton, that the plant is productive for about iburteeii 
years, whereas the common plant of the country is an annual. I ought to have stated, in 
explsutiation of the failure, with the gentlemen officially instructed to ihtroduce toe cotton 
within their pergunnahs, that the ryots view with great distrust any measures interfering 
with the management of their lands, under an impression that they might perhaps be com- 
pelled to cultivate a quantity of this cotton on any terms toe collector might impose. This 
they have finequently stated to me, and it may account for their neglect of attending to the 
instmetions they have receivrf.’' 

84. tbe Tesult of my observations of toe various efforts which have been made for the 

toe pn^uctive resouices of India, has only confimed justness of toe 
interposition of toe govemipent in those speculs^dns/ however 
zealous^, Wxiously and dismterestedly directed to toeur success, ever ends m (Kisappomiment 
It k not toe ryotts of Jndia; but toe caltivators, mer- 

inwatrions of all classes, view with great distrust any measure mterfering 
UPhh ilieVi^^ or speculation* on the pwt of tlte gevernm 
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extension of the export trade of India in the vamable products of the sod, which m M 
demand^ such as coffee, cotton, pepper, sugar, indigo and tobacco, appears deir and draim. 

86. It is ndinitied that the encouragement extended by Parliament, by thef VAt'OeOi 4, 
c. 76, to thetxdtoA of India, by the reduction of the import duty from its forincfa^ late-Of 
per cenlmn on the value to a fixed rate of 4rf. per cwt. will not be sufficient to 
Indian oottcai into general use in the home market, (notwithstanding that by that hoiklh^^ 
a Surat bate of cotton pays about 1^. 2rf. only, whereas the same quantity of Upltod 
can cotton pays about 12^.) unless measures shall be taken in India for applying greal^lipl 
as well as capital to its cultivation. Those indispensable requisites cannot & for^ 
India; they must be encouraged and introduced by liberal concessions. India, from its grea^ 
distance from the European market than America, Egypt, and other foreim coutitttea^ j^ 
ducing similar commodities, labours under a serious disadvantage in the difference iii Oik 


toms^nd uaiwir ^ expoTt from India, or a drawback of the sea custdhii^ 

duties on export from tod transit duties have proved insufficient. One other expedient remains to be tried: lie 
Surat, were land assessment should oe remitted, not only on cotton, btif ateo on the other en^etaited 

PerCandy,R»5.i.i2i ailicieci, and a moderate duty substituted. I would relieve the cultivators, mid tnhiaiiri^ 
From Broach a. 3. w tym-then, considerably lightened, on those better able to bear it,, the 'home end fore^ 
K^ttiwar**^- 7.^' sumers. The measure will not ultimately affect the finaxlcea Or the Company, thty will 
receive into their home treasu^, in the shape of an import dWjr, a proportion of their revenue^ 
which is now payable in India from the land. The moderation of the import calihot of 
encouraging the consumption; and the increased demand will encourage all ilicireatfeaf 
vation and of revenue. I can illustrate the effects of the plan only as ftr kS it ttrocts 
article of cotton, the produce of Western India. . " 

87. Out of 1,451,973 statute acres in tillage in Guzeratte, 175,721 only ate nildc^ COttoh 
cultivation, 4,955 under su^r cane, 1,923 under indigo, and 10,766 
is appropriated to the grow% of grains and of garden produce. The aissessttli^ 6a tlte hjmd 
in tillage with cotton, shgar cane, indigo and tobacco, cannot exceed mi,O0bif.V 
therefore constitute tfa^ amount of the sacrifice of land revenue in Western Ikidia. 

t ABronch 88. The expense of cultivating one beegaf of land in Broach wiih cottcih is iteied at 

Beegacontftins Rig, a., and the produce assumed at an average of the highest imd loweslt being four 
yards 2477. 7. 64, ^mrie&t of kupas, yields R" 6 ; add of dry grain and straw grown at the semm ^ 

seers orTbs^in Wftkes R** 7. 3., leaves a balance of R*5, of which, the government assesment being B»* 4^ 
drurree 20 dhurrccs l*^ves one rupee to the cultivator. It requires 14 beegas of land to produce a Broach kandy ^ 
one bhar. Thenve- Q64lbs. of cottou, on the government assessment therefore is R*56, br^^at Iji. 9/{» the 
rage profiortion in 4/.. 175., averaging lid. ^r Ib.^ As the finances of the Company make it^domiabte 
weight ot seed (or j^q article of revenue should be got rid of or dealt with, except upon the principle of CXid^ungO 
orcXfl^lTone- «Mwi ^uivalcut, they ought to be allowed to levy a duty at the ^ a fiuiWng w 
third of the latter to cotton, the produce of the Bntish temtones m India, imported into the United Xwgdod^ 

two-tliirds of the for- the export duty from India to China and all other places beui^ fixed, including sea cuatoma 
mer. Koppas ofthe transit duties, at the ratec^ 28 rupees per Surat kandy of 784 lbs,, laaM <» t^'piMtont 
Ust «oU and roost ^ouut of the limd assessment. That some relief to the cotton irade of Weatwtv 

i8 sM^^lean neguircd, will be admitted, when it is stated diat the Boiobay menchants have iri* 

cotton, from one QT'iiax years, sent thw ships to Calcutta for cotton ladings for China.; aiid;oettotti iaiMl||:4as. 
dhurree of 48 ^rs; ahused at Ommawatty, four hundred miles in the interior, and lNrou^t;%:'iand'4o*lll(M 
and of ail inferior M>il, ^jjg China and English markets. If some relief be not afforded, its coItivatiDn 
abandoned in Guzeratte. 


tad transit duties have proved insufficient. One other expedient remains to be tried: Tflie 


Knttiwar - 


•f A Broneb 
Beega contains 
yards 2477. 7. 64, 

I There are 48 
seers or lbs. in a 
dhurree, 20 dhurrccs 
one bhar. I’he ave- 
rage proportion in 
weight ot‘ seed (or 
kupaseea) to rooee 
or cotton wool, is one- 
third of the latter to 
two-thirds of tbe for- 
mer. Kuppas of the 
best soil and roost 
favourable season will 


and an unfavourable 
season, it will yield 1 5 

seers of clean cotton _ , « ^ , 1 . . . . .. a — 

per dhurrie. 69. The cotton produce of Broach has been exposed to extmordmaiy viciisitliapas 

^ Intlie Surat |Hices of kuppa»from 1779 to 1808 varied from 48 rupees the highest toSQ par')i|^fi dxMt 

division it avereees 2..^ or 2| bhars of kuppas yield one Broach kandv of dean cotton; and tIte< pcii|[iitn,iS & 
i.55^perlh.lnKaira, m the best season, 40,009 bhars of kuf^as. The iughed pniBV'fud 

mediiM I tier lb ^*» Aom.60 to 66 tupcs in 1801, when the produce was very scanly. Erora 1808 to IM^ 


medabad,l.53(/.|:)er lb. 
In the southern Mar- 
hatta country 1.14 d. 
In Kattiwar the 
assessment exceeds 
5 «. a kandy. I have 
no informatioo as to 


Was from 60 to 65 rupees in 1801, when the produce was very scant 
the Company received 174,491 bhars of kuppas, avamgmg 1491640 bl 
payment of revenue. The highest price pawl by the Coiaqpi|lty for ti 


uce was very scanty. JhTom lom to 
iveiagmg 149640 bhara ataually in htad^ Ifr 
the uoiai|X|ity for the. toomdi wiuv 1 ifr 
46. 2.a and W 67 per bhar on theMinffia 


rayment ot revenue. The highest pnee pam W tne T^osiqi^iur nr tne^uiomu^i^ 
K*80 per bhar; and the lowest was, in 1808, R*46. 2., tmd R'fi? per Mm on tl 
of the twelve years. The highest paid for the inferior or fourth d^iig^n was 
Miar, and the lowest 41; and on tne average of the 12 VOars, n^;V2. FrodJIffill 


the number of lU. in ;Fhen the Company discontmued the system of reoeiyiitt th^ cMtoArMt^khid^ 


p, Kattiwar kandy. 


ni|^ was, in 1824 and 1826. R^.60 per fahar^ 8# 

kU below the standard of 177f^ the hi(^taetbiBHlg R.*iBSb and the lonesA R* 26;|kt^S^ 

Cfe ’.Tlie inw^sed .growth of .co<tton M ^ 

'1^ deptecia^ the price in Western India, llte reMptpei lnwn^, hy n g; 
standard, the. cnltivtt^ are eapiopad to gt^ ,1^ ppyc^ 
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it Ib; tifearty an equiJ letam te the cuUhrtitor, beiides 

W ategda jutovemer for Mi eattie. It » reckoned that jowar, die staple grain of the JkpfUMMiAA 

l|ind, Vldch is the proper sml for cottcni, at R* 11 per ku^ of 640lb8., and kupas at 
R’aft per bhw, aie d»e lowest prices firotn which the tyott can obtain an adequate return, under ^ j 1^** **?***°?^, 
the eswmiK rate bf assessment; Assaniiiy lira cost of poducing 64lbs.* of dean cotton at ’ 

R* 2. 3. ana the lyott’s profit at R* 1. the total cost of a Broach kandy'will be, R* AOi, or 1 4 d, me* from tba cid' 
p^r )l>‘r addpacain^ shlppaig and screwing charges at Broach, Bombay, &c., and freight tivation of grain with 
hQine, laad^ and inBarance, Ifd. per lb., the Broach cotton ought to landed in ^>ecotton. 
ij^land at.a diaige of 3^ 

- 31. The total expmi cotton t lb>m Bombay in 1823-26, exceeded sixty millioos of 
TOunds; about a mird of diat quantity I assume as the produce of the British territories 
m Western India. That the effect of relinquishii^ the assessment on land producing cotton will 
leeul to an increased cultivation, not only in Quzeratte, but in the rich soils of the fertile 
province of Kandeish, in the Deccan, and in the Southern Marhatta countiy, there can be but. 
fatlft doubt, to the augmentation of the general industry and wealth of the countiy. 

82. 1 have no data on which to form a calculation of the effects of the plan on the 

other numerated artides of produce, nor of the rate of duty which the Company should . ' -f 

lira allowed to levy on their import, in commutation of the assessment on the land appro- t 

printed to their cultivation. The heavy assessment on sugar cane land operates as an entire 
pr^bitioato its cultivation, for the purpose of beii^ manufiictared into sugar, as an article 
of export. The remains of vats in many parts of Guzeratte afforded evidence of its culdva- ■ 
tion having been formerly prosecuted in that province ; and it formed an article of export on 
our first establishment in the country. I am aware that much requires to be done to improve 
the quality of the Guzeratte indigo. In fiict, the extension of the export trade of India, in the 
articles enumerated, and in all others which may be in demand in Europe, and capable of being 
produced in British India, is an object of such nigh importance, both to England and to India, 
as to demand the fostering support and encouragement of the government. There is no point 
in which we stand more in need of information, than that of the cost of producing the various 
articles which enter into the export trade of India, and of the proportion of the land assessment, 
and of the other demands of government bearing on those products respectively. We cannot 
* l^slate with any degree of safety towards the improvement of the resources of ue countiy and 
of the state, without such information. 

93. Next to the remissbn of all demands on the land yielding those valuable products, 
and the substitution of moderate duties of customs, every facility should be afforded to the 
settlement of individuals experienced in the best mode of cultivating and preparing each of those 
articles of produce, cotton in particular, for the supply of the European market, and every 
encouragement given to the cultivators to improve its quality. 

94. On the 18th of November 1829, a regulation was passed (Regulation 3, of 1829) 
for the punishment of frauds in the packing and sale of cotton. Any persons fraudulently 
mixing bad and good cotton, and selling it as good, or fraudulently detenorating the article, 
by exposing it to the night dews, putting dirt, stones, earth, or any other substance, or salt 
water amongst it, with tiie view of making it heavier, are declared guilty of a penal offence, 
and punishable on conviction, for the first offence by fine and imprisonment, not exceedinig 
two years; and on conviction of a second or more offences, with fipe and imprisonment nrt 
exceedinig seven years ; the cotton so fraudulently offered for sale being liable to onnfiBi.^rinn 
and to be burnt, or otherwise destroyed. 

83. Those provisions are very severe and arbitrary. The regulation must, however, be vmy 
circumscribed in its operation ; for as the merchants now generally purchase their cottm at 
the Presidency, the enactment has no effect within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; 

wmI as the cotton undergoes a very strict exammation by the purchasers, it must prove a - 

sufficient punishment to the dealers to have that which is bad or deteriorated thrown vtwn t hi» 
hands. ^ 


88. About sixty years ago, the Company directed their attention to the improvement of the 
«ak manufoctories m Ben^, and with that view they engaged and sent out to India persons 
fiom Lombardy conversant in the process ; and the governments of liulia obtained fiom Itoty, 
Tudeish' Arabia, Persia and China supplies of the eggs of the silk-worm from ttowe territories 
Sespectively. Had similar measures been resorted to for improving tire cultivation of 
ana the outer valuable products for the growth of which the soil of India is so favomabk, 
Ihtieisiio antimpating the state of pronierity which theexpoit trade of the country and the 
iMMoal reaouices wouM now have exhibited. 


1 .. 








ISgofel to f8S9/30 inclusive, the Company consigned 6 ?’. 68 s kandiwi, ^ IW irf Iff 

Curia cost, commisrioh, Northern ^itiee and charges, intereit, re^jncklngi'aciawthg >f- 

chargas lA BdnilMy,' warshoosa iSnt, and of wardiousS 'esWUishment; addUtonaf duty k^plis 

“'missce at « per cent., and the freight of hired tonnage engaged in iBag t 8 aQ.«xehimnff 

ehiba, ciffioi; 
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.6. beiwee» hu&a und ^E^t^ 

97. The fdan of (^ning a cofliJiitinieati6n with Btlgtobci by wiiy of 



GenAEaUflubiiBatiiin ISteam Vessels^ between Bombay and Suez, and *Alexan<iria an^ 

nn ZTinhiiwfi <iri^ttated With the government of Ml** Elphinstone. As a scheme for facilitating a : ^ 

, , . iliteitour^ between England and India, it is most desirable; but I do not mmk it 

ahawei', tlmt is to say, pay itself, if the despatches occurred more frequently than qujBJ^fy. 
It is a speculation, however, in which private individuals should be encouraged to embant. 
They wiU readily extend the advantages of steam communication, and the ethploymrat 
H)f steam vessels, wherever it may be practicable and profitable to do so,; which goveimim^ 
should encoura^ by having recourse to those private vessels, in forwarding th^ 
despatches, ana in the transport of troops, and m other exi^ncies of the pimlic service. 
The only vessels of that description which the Company should maintain, should be twdior 
three armed steamers ; one to be employed in the gulph of Persia, with the view of enforoing 
the existing engagements with the Arab Chiefs for tne abandonment of piracy, and another tp 
cruize along the coast, between Bombay and the mouth of the Indus, brin^g to and examining 
every suspicious vessel that may be navigating in those waters, with the view of guarding against 
the revivm of piracy. 


IlirUh reference to this naviga- 
tion, whether coals to any ex- 
tent have been found in India, 
and in what parts of India 
Aey are likely to be found. 

See Mr. Bracken’s Evidence, 
na Feb. 1831. 


98. The productiveness of the coal mines in Cutch, and the quality of the 
article, had not been satisfactorily ascertained when 1 left India. Any quantity 
may, however, I should imagine, be supplied from the coal mines in Burdwan. 
There is no want of tlie article at BoniDay. It is occasionally to be had at the 
expense of landing it from the vessels importing it from England. 

6 . Press in India. 


General proceed- 99. The control over the Indian Press was established by the Marquess Wellesley, 

ings adopted by the TTie first reflations restrained! the press from publishing any general orders or naval 

i pvernments in intelligence, and the arrival or departure of ships. It was designed to protect the commercial 
ndia respecting interests and those of the State from our enemies. The Indian seas were at this period 
the press. filled with French privateers ; and it was discovered, that the shipping intelligence, inserted to 

JV<rfc. A mere refe- the curiosity of the readers of newspapers, was sent to every point where it could reach 

fence to the gcogra- mte commanders of those vessels, whom it often enabled to intercept merchantmen, and to 
phical poBitionsuf the ^yoid the British cruizers.” The establishment of the Censorship followed, whose duty it was 
British and French revise the proof sheets, and to expunge every article which contravened the regulations 
lined^*was^tUfact, ^Wch Were passed for the control of the press. I exercised the oiKce for fifteen yeais at 
with our utter igno- Bombay, 
ranee of the ports at 

which the French lOd. Notwithstanding that Lord Wellesley’s regulations were rigidly enforced under the 
awera rendezvoused, government of Mr. Duncan, publications were yet sanctioned by me which were pnmounced 
idleeed^danger to^our <>bjectionable. I received a reprimand from Lord Wellesley, for allowing the appointment of 
trade from Lwspnper Lord Comwallis, as Governor-general of India, to appear in the papers, on the plea that the 
publicarions was all knowledge of that fact might have defeated any important negociations in wliicli the 
unagmaiy. Governor-general might at the time be eng^cd. After having passed the proof sheets 

of a newspaper on a Friday night, and repaired to the adjoining island of Sdsette for a 
Kttle relaxation from the fatigues of office, I have been summoned to Bombay, and directed to 
recall the newspapers, and to have them recast, because they contained debates in Parliament 
on the affairs of India, which too freely commented on some of the measures of the ruling 
authorities. 


101. On the death of Mr. Duncai^ in 1811, I abstained from the exercise of the duties of 
censor on my own responsibility. I inlbnned the editors, that as they were as competent as 
myself to judge what constituted an infraction of the press regulations, I relied on their 
observance of them, without their submitting the proof sheets to my inspection, referring to 
me only such publications on the admissibility of which they might entertain any dowts^ 
Hie editors fully redeemed the confidence reposed, on their ooBervance of the regulations. 


102. From researches which I made of the Bombay records in India, I found 
from the year 1792 to 1819, in addition to tlie instances I have alluded to, six publications were 
noticed by the government as objectionable. In 1792, the Courier made some comments 
which were not palatable to the government. The expedient was resorted to of securing its 
support, by constituting it the organ of promulgating the official acts of the government. 
On the 21gt of Decemb^ 1804, an article appeared in the Courier which did not meet ^ 
* Letter dated 3Ut ^probation of the Secretaiy. The editor ^apologized. Au x^fiensive publication appiearad in 
Dec. 1804. the Gazette, and was noticed in the Minutes of Council of the 0th pf September 1809» 

An advertisement in the Courier, by a Portuguese, announcing the sale of a house to take 
4 Con* SQth Nov. pls^^on a Sunday, attracted notice.^ The Guicowar complamed of a publication in the 
iSli, Gazette rejecting on his avarice, which was communicated to the editor, tmd an apofogy 

app^red in the ensuing paper. Some remarks in the Gazette fl^nst the la,te Du]ce or Yop, 
copied from an Engmh paper, were deemed objectionable hy the Coihm^der-in-(j)h^ 
mm an ^locy made. No complain^ were ever mede of the j^cbirectness pflaiv.repprtil^y 
iB^y cf His Majesty’s Judges, though they were cpnstepily published. From the 
1^<^eyer,€if the establif^hment of the^ Supreme Bomm seaicelv a 

"ll^eiMings has appeared in the ioumals that has not beep ^Biplaiiiisa ^ m. a 
jriatement to lower its character. With whatever precaution the reports have been 

‘iMfeure 
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terns tite testeisi<|nrf^ «• gms 

iStireA fitk a ham uaA mteshievoua intent ■ 

Marquess of H^tings^ dated the 19th of August 1818, 
cdivipi^^nd the cdhtrol established on the abolition of the Censorship at Calcutta* Those JP* ^ 

ir^^uMtions were introduced into Bombay by the government of Mr. Blphinstone, on the April 30, l85«i 
of Pecember 1819, when the censorship was abolished at that Presidency. 

194. A weeks before the termination of the period of the suspension of ihe bairistere at 
Bombay, the Recorder waited on the Governor, and mentioned the mirepresentatiom by die 
Craasette of the Court’s proceedings on that occasion. They had been published four or five 
months before without their inaccuracy having been complained of. The Governor promsed to 
write a circular to the editors, to warn them that they would be held responsible for their 
inaccuracy ; that any mis-statements tending to lower the character of the Court, or of the 
public functionanes, or of individuals, would be considered as an infraction of the rules 
prescribed for the conduct of the press, and proceeded against in such manner as the govern^ 
ment may deem applicable to the circumstance of the case ; and that all offensive remarks on 
the proceedings ot His Miyesty’s Courts would be proceeded against as breaches of the 
1st articles of the Rules. 


105. The Recorder expressed his acknowledgments to the Governor for the adoption of 
that measure, and his regret that he had not before req^uested his interference (which he had 
now afibrded so kindly) to correct or prevent former misrepresentations. The Recorder at the 

. ^ ’ 'to 


done in Court, but that its complaint of a mis-statement would be deemed sufficient. 
He was informed that the assertion of the Court would, of course, be considered as sufficient 


authority for its own proceedings ; and that it would be inconsistent with its dignity, which it 
was file object of the latter to uphold, to subject it to such an investigation. Thus was 
another restriction imposed on the press, as far as related to the publication of law reports, of a 
dangerous tejidency to the security of individuals, who were not apprized of the emence on 
which alone their condemnation depended. 


106. On the 3d of September 1824, a letter was received from the chief and junior pnisne 
Judges, proposing the enactment of a rule, ordinance and regulation to frcilitate die conviction 
of anonymous libellers, founded on the statutes of 37th and 38th Geo. 3, explaining frilly 
reasons for that recommendation. The government immediately adopted the suggestion. 
The Advocate-General was directed to frame the enactment. It requtrea time and considem- 
tion, and some correspondeiice ensued with the Supreme Court farfore the draft was comi- 

J ileted. It was not therefore till the 2d of March 1825 that it passed Council, and was 
brwarded to tliat tribunal for registration* 


107. The proprietors of the Courier, adverting, on this occasion, to the utter iippossitnli^ 
of rendering a law report literally and verbally correct, and to the power of v^hich tj^ 
Supreme Court might, under that regulation, assume the exercise of summarily punishing the 
proprietors creditors by fine and imprisonment, for an alleged contempt in the publicaimm of 
reports of its proceedings, addressed a letter to the editor, conveying the strongest injunctions 
on ttie necessity of his observing the utmost circumspection in the management of the Courier 
press. He was cautioned in urgent terms against the publication of any matter, whether original 
or otherwise, that could be considered or implied to reflect, directly or indirectly, on the Judges 
of any of His Majesty’s Courts in India, and to abstain from publishing any report of Sre 
proceedings of the Supreme Court of Bombay which had not its special approval. 


108. On the confirmation of the Calcutta press regulation by the Privy Council, the 
Bombay Government submitted a corresponaii^ enactment to the Supreme Court for 
registration. It was refused. In thus briefly detailing the general proceedings adopted by fhe 
Government at Bombay respecting the press, I feel it necessary to refer to the explauations 
I afforded to the Court of Directors, in my Minute, dated the 27th of May 1820, of 
origin and extent of my connection with the press at Bombay, and of the period of its 
duration. 


109. Although no direct charge was ever made by any of the Judges ^agaiinst nte of 
encouraging publications in tlic press, witli the view pf degrading the cbai:actor o^ tbe 
Supreme Court, complaints were yet preferred, particularly in a correspondenpe wilb 
rnetii in 1826, that I did not use iny influence to suppress those mUrepreseistottoQ^ 
Now, whatever that influence might have been, it was, 1 solenmly assert, directedjto 

the object of enjoining, on the part of the editors, an observance of the regialation of ^tfae 

gavemnimt 


the oaune Cursetjee Monackjee xj* The Company, involving the mm of shoot ghe 

solicitor was directed to make the most accurate report of the proceedings. With 
Mr. Morgdn obtained the Recorder's notes of his judjpient ; and having fremed the iepert,.8tthi9jfi»dit 
to the Recorder, who approved of it, and it was sent in to government. Sometime after a 

Wormed a mra of the governmeiil, that the Hecorder^a j^^dgment wsi^ .^ihras 

if might be made of bis communication, ito rapUed in the ^ ^ ehteiiMid 

v aii9iliet revision of the Recorder's judgment, a# toe correct one* kmorta^ doci^ 

itient^vite thus through an irresponsible end goofl^cial channel. Air. ^ 

accuracy 6f bis report. What chance, unddr mhctreiittstiim 
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pnett'-i-vflK ibDBqfaiabl rof ito'^aw^sad^faidai;^^ 
that ctprtii of its fWQMdatgSf'iiiagli. < toBgB w y:4 Wiww i i 
the view degiraidmg ^ ehwaeter^ had no .feimdatioiu Jid iiiwrea8ioQ.of >ihe 
can left on the mind of any individual from a perusal of any one oi those, tepoetf, 
Dwever, tiiose individuals who so loudly complained of the abu^ of the press at Bombay 
liilbOi^lBeie, I have felt it necessary to adhere, as closdiy as possible, to tim^ lett# 
Mfawition, as to the general proceedings adopted ^ the government in India respecth^lilk 
ceoteBtiim myself by a reference to the public records for any fuUer infeirmatioB^irai 
i*y lequire <Hi w subject 


fiowfiirthassstrictim^'liave tMieb '110. The iestrictions have been generally nhiform at Fort IVilliahl 




^ Bombay* At Madras the censorship still exists. TTie preceding d^taili 

show tne degree in which they have varied under different Governors. ^6 

restrictions, i understand, have been entirely removed at Calcutta, or at least 

. u • L they are not enforced. They have not been annulled at Bombay^ In tMMr 

dition now, and as compared with 

former yews. imposed. 

111. The power of summary deportation should be taken out of the hands of llih 
local government for alleged offences, not only of the press, but generally fbr ilt 
other offences. I do not consider such a power essential to the respectability or 
security, either of ffie government of the Supreme Court, or of any of the consti^ 
tuted authorities. ^ It has inflicted the most grievous wrongs on individud^ 
Security of persons and property should not be rendered dependent on the cwrio^ 
the weAness, or the irascibuity of official dignitaries. If, in the discharge of their 
duties, they stand in need of a power to protect them against imaginary moleih 
tationfrom the press, which the law or the custom of England does not recogniz^ 
they are unfit for official situations. ITieir personal convenience ought not to 
be consulted at a sacrifice of the constitutional rights and privileges of a British community^ 


cm; and how fiir in each they 
have varied under didereot Go- 
vemota. What is its actucd cao- 


If the power of summary depor- 
tation for alleged offences of the 

E rm are taken away, whi^ regu 
Ltions could be substituted, 
vshich, while they supported and 
maintained the authorit}* of the 
government, would sflil preserve 
from all vexation the conductors 
of periodical publications and 
political journals. 


Reg. 04 , iSey^of 
the Bombay 


Whether the orders 
eent out to India, 
prohibiting the 
Company’s servants 
ih>m having any 
concern wifli politi- 
cal journals, are or 
are not evaded, and 
what are their pnc^ 
lieriladviumg 
Ike iMliHmta of the 
•mrnnmtofshat 
cowatiy. 


113. Alflmiigh the Calcutta Press Regulation was rejected by the Supreme Court, it is yet 
en fon^ beyema its juj^ in the territories subject to the Presidency of Bombay. No 
Jinntnigpimse^ should be allowed to be established at the Presidency, or in the provinces, 
ririllsout a license from the govemment. The discretionary power, however, of ree^Img that 
flKoeiisa dbould be taken away from the government. If* any regulations more arbitr^ or 
the laws of the realm be deemed necessary for India, which 1 do not admit, 
be incorporated in a iudicial enactment; and all breaches of them, arising out of 
owlidous perversion of the views or motives by which any of the proceedings of 


the conduct of official functionaries are animadverted on or discussed 
\p should be punished by fine or imprisonment, by the verdict of a juryy 
of a oouii of judicature, or by the latter alone, where the former institution 
I' ll# m mo inslmoe by summary punishment, either by the authority of the 
"a oGfiBt of law. 

these orders are not in any insttmee evaded ; they are, however, 
to the interests of tlie government in consequence of their 



leariuhg,"16PlH%ence, and of caution, which invariably follow a liberal edu 
the control and conduct of the press. I am satisfied that the danger to India, 
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. especially to the security of the character of individuals. A press controlled only by the 
the only salutary check on governments, courts of law and other constituted authorities, in a 
dkteit osipliy • The impolitic restraints which have been imposed upon the Indian press 
lut^e IpTW h W importance, in the estimation of the natives, which it would not have acquired 
"hwi it b^ Ml; to the ordinaiy control of the law. Those restraints have taught them that 
Itbe jNiwex considered irresistible, dreads, and is assailable through the mediom 

114* Ve Wtold by high authority that the Brahmins and the educated classes are adepts 
.m iWNWidKnsr dkeontent, and exciting sedition and rebellion ; that they know well how to 
, to alann the superstition, or to arouse the pride of those they address. Hxat 
of secret war againsi our authority has been carried oti by niimerous 
; that the spirit is kept up by letters, by exaggerated reports, and by 
B, when the time appears favourable from the occurrence of misfortune 
rrdlxdfiovi in our provinces, or from mutiny in our troops. That circular 
Sons are dispersed over the country with a celerity that is incredible* 
avidity; the English are depicted as tishrpeia of lo^ 

India witn no view but that of degrading the inMbi^to, 6f 
•muih, and of subverting their us^es and their Migibh. IQie i^ 

Uh and advised to murder fjheir Eun^pean arhb 

the malioious efforts of those native and skilful intriguers, has the 
on» asspito we n shaken by those'iiitschievow So indifferent would iki 

^ ^ to toe danger, and so regardless of our own security, that we have adopM ^ 
tosMHS iAeedcw e^sdients to increase the evils, by placing in the hands of the nativee^ 
i toe ittirodwlMK of our lithogra^ic presses, the means of multiplying and mom widely 
those sedttotoi {dacards. By tne policy we have pursuea, in probibith^ the 

ul 
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r lt6. If 8uch be the miBchievous efforts of <mr enemies, could a press, subjeet to sio other 

eoh^ than that of the law, increase the evil or enhance the danger? Would not a eoun* ' 

JeeMinghxfltietice, through the medium of the press, widely and successfully diffouie an Imti* 

dote to a poison which is so actively disseminated? That wtidote, however, iK^ te 

applied so ioi^ as the existing restraints continue, which indispose the c<mdactofs of |ml4^ 

journals towards the governments 


\ 117t The perusal of the speech from which those p^sages have been quoted, die Inoie 
atrongly impressed me witli a conviction, that the « conciliation of the press was more 
ever necessary to the promulgation of truth, which needs only to be fauly heard, to prove an 
over-match for falsehoods” and misrepresentations. Let the natives have facts fully stated to 
them ; let them have the means of weighing the arguments on both sides of a quef^ou ; lot 
lone newspaper freely expatiate on the odious character of our policy and of our views 
another deny its accuracy, contrast tlie present and past condition of all Classes of tii|e£dpu* 
faUion of India; the security to persons and propei^ which pmvaib wherever the 
eupremacy predominates ; the check it has imposed on its exercise of despotic authority bj 
the institution of courts of law ; let the vices and virtues of Englishmen be fmriy oanVasse^ 
and misrepresentations corrected ; security, rather than danger, will result from such publili 
discussions. The sagacity of the natives is sufficient to mscriminate truth from fUsehood. 
There can be no danger of allowing them to exercise their judgment on the question, tfafoU^ 
the medium of a press controlled only by the law. 


118. A Gazette has been recently established at Bombay, on the plan of the London 
Gazette, merely for the purpose of promulgating the official acts of the government There 
is therefore no journal whatever in its interest. It would, in my opinion, be a more politic 
mid m6re economical measure, to constitute one of the established English, Hindostanee^ 
Marhatta, and Guzeratte journals respectively, the official government paper its adlef- 
tisements and other official communications being paid for. Through the mediuni of those 
journals, authentic and correct reports of public events, of the condition of the country, of 
the measures pursued by the government for its administration, and of their results, 
state of the police, and of civil and criminal justice, as drawn from official sources, should 
be pomulgated ; and 1 entertain not a doubt, that the most salutary and in^itant advMK 
tages would result to the interests of the government of that country, by ehcfting under aadl 
an exposition of its administration, the most valuable information from iboin^ 

Unofficial sources, of inconveniences which may be felt by any of our subjects, and of emm 
and abuses which may exist in any of our institutions, which it is imposribla la dblain ffinmgk 
the exclusive instrumentality of official functionaries. ^ A more beneficial chedc would to 
imposed on the administration of so extensive an empire, than can be mamtsdised Upd^'ffie 
present state of the press, which operatives chiefly as a cloak to the aibiUrary acts ^ tbose 
in authority. 

7 . Any wfornMim as to the EstaMshments ^Prince of Waks* fi Rnyt i q i itm, 

Malacca^ and St. Helena. 


119. I am unable to aflbrd any inibrmation on these establishments. , , 

* lao. The admission of natives to a more responsible share in thn The BsiadwnibttV 

country suggests the expediency of remodelling the governments of India. 
trespassed so largely on your attention, and fiaving yet to rqply to ycjte y 
I abstain from entering on so indefinite a range of discussion, vm thia hmtdlkn 
the same time I shall be happy to afford any information, which the CoilitidirfMlii^ 
affiiirs pf India may desire, on any specific points which may fidl withW fliis 
experience. 
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^ The total charge of printing incurred by the government of BombnyTi'i 
the 30th of April 1 8*28, incloai ve, amounts to R* 7,46»5 1 5 i ur at pit 

11,130/. per annum. The average of the last ten years, which yr^ 
Average charge for advertisements alone, for the last ten years, wttt 
tbr'tiieirbiir papers wohld Uierefiiris be 0,300/. per annum only. Thk' 
cannot be so economically conducted* 
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firara The Hob« MmiiUM^mert sE^hiM ii» Thomas Hyde ViMm^ Beq^ 

dated London^ August 5, 1882^ 

(5.) Ai)iu«r Ilf tbs gi|.^ 

llmdU.Blfkmiiomf f have the honour to reply to the various questions stated in your letter of 

Augsi«g,l«3!t. I||«kiga2* 

1* CemV&rwE^f. 

^r liumgh the college now existii^ has had the advantage of some professor of the greatest 
aihmencei and has in eonnequence produced some young men of high acquirements^ yet the 
effect of the present system of education on the generality of young men does not seem 
favourable. . % » 

I think the best plan r^ould be, to allow them to find education as best suited them, sub- 
jecting them to a strict examination in classics, general principles of law, political ecommy, 
and perhaps in the Arabic and Sanscrit, or in the mere grammar of Persian and Hindos>- 
tanee ; the practice of living languages is evidently best attained in ilie countries where they 
are spoken. They should probably not be appointed to India till they were twenty at least 
On arriving in that coimtry they should be sent at once to stations, but should not be raised 
above the lowest rank until they had passed a strict examination in native languages, and 
undergone a full inquiry into the state of their debts. On this last subject I understs^ some 
vigorous steps have been taken by Lord W. Bentinck ; should they not prove effectual, 
I should think some measures like those adopted towards officers who fail to pay their bills, 
should be applied to civil servants, and that they should be dismissed if they exceeded 
a certain amount of debt. 

Considering the immense importance of the object, it might not perhaps be impracticable 
to declare no debt recoverable from a civil servant if incurred under a ceilain age, without 
the express sanction of some officer to be named by the Governor-general, 
ft The allowances of junior civil servants should be merely enough to maintain them in 

comfort ; those of the higher ones should be sufficient to place them above all temptation 
to laxity, not to say dishonesty. No consideration of economy ought to weigh for a single 
moment against this most essential point of keeping up the tone of the service. 

No offence, where pecuniary profit appears to be the motive, should ever be ^mssed over, or 
treated with tlie least indulgence. 

Great restiaint is no doubt placed on promotion by competition, in consequence of the 
legal restrictions ; but those restrictions are of such vital importance, that I thinic the incon- 
venience must be submitUid to : every opportunity of prelerring remarkable merit to seniority, 
which those restrictions allow, should be seized on ; and the occasional irregularities which 
now exist, (such as appointing junior servants to stations of which they cannot receive the 
full salary) con be productive of no prejudice to the service as long as tliey are so closely 
watched at home. 

I can add nothing to what the Board is probably informed of, regarding the elevated re- 
gions which may be used as retreats for invalids. 

2. Natives of India, 

The disadvantages under which the natives labour, from long subjection to bad government, 
from ignorance and superstition, and from the degradation of character resulting from those 
causes, are obvious. 

The great peculiarity in their situation arises from the introduction of a foreign government. 
This at first operated beneficially, by establishing tranquillity, and introducing improvements 
ui' administration. Its next effects were less beneficial. Under a native government, inde« 
pendent of the mutual adaptation of the institutions and the people, there is a connected 
chain throughout the society, and a free commimicatiou between the different parts. Not- 
withstanding the institution of castes, there is no country where men rise with more ease from 
the lowest rank to the highest The first nabob (now king) of Oude, was a petty meFchant ; 
tile first peishwa, a village accountant; the ancestors of Holcarwere goatherds; and those 
of Scindia, slaves. All these, and many other instances, took place within the last century. 
Promotions from among the common people to all the ranks of civil and military employ- 
meat, short of sovereignty, are of daily occurrence under native states, and tliis keeps up me 
^irit of the people, and in that respect partially supplies the place of popular institutimis. 
The free intercourse of the different ranks also keeps up a sort of circulation and diffusion <ff 
such knowledge and such sentiments as exist in the society. Under us, on the contrary, the 
communi^is divided into two perfectly distinct and dissimilar bodies, of which the* one is 
tomd and inactive, while all the sense and power seem concentrated in the other. 

The first object, therefore, is to break aown the separation between those classes, and 
raise the natives, by education and public trust, to a level with their present rulers ; but even 
in this a foreign government has difficulties to overcome, as its improvements may fipl from 
the want of preparation in the people to receive them ; they may occasion violent resistance, 
from their obiects being misunderstood ; and in paiticular instances they may produce gmai 
d^ger even from their success, if they are ill suited to the general state of society, or 
with particular parts of the ancient system which jiave not yet been removed. 7 

This considerdtion should impress on us that, although our efforts for the improvement of 
the natives should be strong and constant, they should also be patient and deliberate. An 
opinion seems rather to have gained ground in late years, that the scrupulous caution which 
we have hitherto shown in all our proceedings towards India was too nearly allied to timidiW, 
and that it only requires a little enterprize to effect every change that we thkik desham. 
This seems to me a very dangerous error. If acted on in great questions by Ihe pyrnmimmi, 

either 
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fibiher at faoibe or m India^ the conseqiience gou^Cldy laqnires to be pointed oiit; but eren 
a di^oBitiim to nncourage mch an impres$ioii wonM-be very miseiiieyoiia. ia almys 

on the part of ind^yiduala an inclination to enforce tiieir own 4cq>inions in pppqaition to fooae 
of the natives, which it requires all the weight of the government to check ; if this lestraint 
were withdrawn, mtive prejudices would be daily outraged by the careleeanese ot* aome, and 
the ill«judging zeal of others^ and the result is not difficult to foretell ; even if it Ware possible 
to keep down the people by force, our power stands by our native army, and our native 
army partakes in all pceiudices of the nation ; caution, therefore, is the surest way of ^ttain^ 
ing the objects which all have at heart* The improvement of the natives is ceitaia if our rule 
continues ; but so great is the danger from inccmsiderate attempts at improvements, and also 
from premature and partial changes in the opinion of die natives, as to make it at least an 
even chance that we are separated from them before diey have had time to dmve much perma- 
nent benefit from the connection. 

Particular disadvantages under which the natives labour will appear in die answers to 
questions relating to the different branches of administration. 

All the suggestions 1 could offer on the best mode of education, and the measures adopted 
CO* recommended at the Bombay Presidency when I was there, are contained in a Minute 
laid before the Council at Bombay in December 1628, and in die series of proceedings of 
that government, beginning March 26th, 1625 and July 26th, 1826. 1%6 state of education 
at that time is shown by the reports called from the judges, collectors, &c. in the beginning 
of 1824. 

I will here only remark, that I conceive that it is more important to impail a high d^ree 
of education to the upper classes than to diffuse a much lower sort of it among the common 

S le. TAat also is highly important; but it is not the point in which there w most 
iency at present. It will, besides, be much easier to make the lower orders desiroiis of 
learning to read, after a spirit of inquiry and improvement shall have been introduced among 
their superiors. The most important branch of education in my opinion is that derigned 
to prepare natives for public employment. It is important, not only from its contributing so 
directly to the general improvement, but also from the stimulus it affords to education among 
the better class of natives by connecting it with their interest. 

I conceive that the study of English ought to be encouraged by all means, and that few 
things will be so effectual in enlightening the natives, and bringing them nearer to us ; but 
1 have no hope that ever it will be more than a learned language, or at best a language spoken 
among people of education, as Persian is now in some parts of India. 1 believe there has 
been no instance of one language being supplanted by another, unless among people in 
a very low stage of civilization, or even among them, unless they were previously rraucecl 
either to actual servitude, or to a state very little less dependent. 

With respect to the employment of natives, they are already very largely admitted into 
the judicial department, it seems desirable gradually to introduce them into offices of' 
higher rank and emolument, and afterwards of higher trust. I should see no objection to 
a native member of a Board, and I should even wish to see one district cornmitt^ experi- 
mentally to a native judge, and another to a native collector. At the same time I think very 
strict supervision requisite, and many Europeans necessary for the purpose. If this be not 
attended to, the natives will introduce their old corrupt practices into the system at the first 
outset, and we shall never be able to eradicate them. 

In opening the higher appointments to the natives, care should be taken to do it in such 
a maimer as to prevent unreasonable expectations and consequent discontent. 

No situation of political or military power should for a very long time be entrusted to a 
native. 

The result of educating natives both in English and in their own language must be 
favourable to the progress of Christianity ; indeed education seems to me the only means by 
which there is any chance of favouring its progress ; direct attempts at conversion, while the 
native superstitions are still unimpaired, would 1 conceive excite a spirit of controversy and 
opposition, if it did not lead to more serious results. Except in the case of the conversions 
by the Portuguese, which seemed more nominal than real, I have not witnessed any visible 
progress in the conversion of the natives in India ; I have heard that many have been con- 
verted in Travancore, but I know nothing of the particulars. 

Inconvenience will doubtless in time result from the resort of natives to Europe, especially 
from the uses of intrigue and chicane to which they will apply their visits. These are among 
the fruits of visits of ordinary natives to Presidencies in India, and probably would be here ; 
but I think the advantages of encoumging them to visit Europe greatly preponderate over 
the disadvantages. It may even be considered whether it would not be desirable for the 
government to send some young men to England oa purpose to be educated here, and be 
attaeshed to some of the colleges for their countrymen at their return to India. 

3. SiuilesiasHcal JSsiabiisAment. 

The Board must have much better information than I can give regarding {heEcclesiaptkml 
Estifolishment ; I believe the churches were adequate, and they were eonstmeted with as 
much reg^d to economy as was consistent with giving them the appearance of churches* 

4, J%e SeUkmmt of JEarapeamp 

^le settlement of Europeans at Bombay was not hitorfered wfth^ In the interior it was 
esMomniknaid^wi^^ penmsston from the Ckmrt of i>iroetors. I donot know wbether lhey 

encouraged it or not 

L o o 4 I think 
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I tfamk the ^fSetblifihmeitt of a colony in India would be an aril^ becatiaa the uicreaaed' 
numbers of Europeans, and their more frequent coUisioiis unth the nathres, wo^ render 
* general those feelmga of distinction between the two classes which seem to prevail in all other 
Answers to Cir- colonieit 

cal^ relating to A inuch greater evil would be that a colony would draw ofi^ the attention of the Legislature 
Bubj^ in the natives, whose interests would never be separately considered, though they would 

Public Department, }y^ directly opposed to those of the colonists. The danger of this undue attention to the 
European settlers exists even now when there are only 0,000 or 4,000 in all India. 

The unrestricted settlement of Europeans, though not sufficiently numerous to form a 
colony, would do much hann, .from their getting into disputes with the natives, and thus 
rendering our government unpopular, even if they did not excite open disorders. The man«» 
ners and habits of the lower orders would also be offensive to the natives, and would increase 
their dislike to the European character, while it diminished their respect for it. 

* Tlrey would be turbulent a™! difficult for the government to manage. The settlement of 
Europeans would likewise do much harm, and create much discontent, by supplanting the 
natives in the middle class of employments. This I should consider the greatest danger of 
all, if it were not that it might be guarded against as far as the public was concern^ by 
legislative enactments. 

It does not require a very great number of Europeans to produce most of the ill conse*^ 
quences I have stated. Even when 1 speak of a colony, I do not suppose the present num** 
bers (of 0,000 or 4,000) to be increasea tenfold. The formation of such a colony as should 
be able to make head against a revolt of the natives 1 consider to be out of the question, both 
from the nature of the climate, and from tlie difficulty of finding room for them in a country 
like India, witliout pressing so much on the natives as to lead to insurrections and to their 
extirpation before they were strong enough to offer resistance. 

The above objections apply but little, or not at all, to the settlement of persons possessed of 
capital, or of the means of instructing the natives in agriculture or manufactures. The influx 
of such settlers would probably be extremely small, indeed I am not aware of any change that 
could be made which would add to their numbers. The effect of their operations in opening 
new sources of employment and creating competition for labour is so great that it would 
almost reconcile me to unrestrained settlement, if I thought it indispensable to the attainment 
of this object. 1 cannot, however, perceive that it would promote it at all ; and I think all 
4he advantage we can hope for from settlers will be secured if the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control grant licences to all capitalists desirous of going to India, and to all agri- 
culturists or manufacturers who can find security for the payment of their expenses back to 
England, in case they cannot be provided for in India. I should wish to keep up the system 
of licences, because it preserves a control over the influx of Europeans, and affords the means 
of stopping it if it should not be found to answer; I should also wish to keep up the power of 
removing Europeans in particular cases. Independent of cases of misconduct and oppression, 
I can easily imagine situations in which the conduct of a religious or political enthusiast 
might be very dangerous without being actionable. If, however, it is conceived that such a 
rule would deter speculators from embarking capital in Indian transactions, it would not be 
.difficult to exempt every man from its operation who should invest a certain sum in local 
wprovements or commerce. 

Europeans of course could only hold lands on the tenures already established, and the only 
remaining difficulty I apprehend m the suggested increase to their numbers would arise from 
the manner in which they are to be made responsible to justice. The extension of English 
law is very objectionable, and placing Europeans under native law would indirectly lead to 
^ the same result. In a choice of difficulties I think it would be preferable to extend the 

e >wer8 of local magistrates in some degree, still continuing to apply the English law to 
uropeans, and leavmg all capital, or very serious, causes to be tried, as at present, by the 
Supreme Court. 

6. Steam Naviffation, 

Much later information than I possess on these subjects must be already before the Board. 


6. Press in India, 

The restrictions have not been uniform at the three Presidencies. At Madras the censor- 
ship has been kept up ; at Bombay Lord Hastings’s rules are in force, and acted on according 
to their spirit ana letter, but there is no regulation for licensing the press. 

In Bengal there is such a regulation, and Lord Hastings’s rules are in force, but I believe 
po steady system has been acted on at that Presidency for several years past. 

If the power of sending editors out of India were taken away, the licensing system of 
Bengal would afford a preferable means of control, but so much discretion must necessarily 
be left to the government that it is difficult to devise any regulations which shall put the 
editors entirely beyond the reach of vexation. The most obvious way would be to have 
clear rules, however strict, and to interfere with no publication that did. not infringe those 
rules. 

Those established by Lord Hastings would have answered this purpose if they had been 
constantly act^ on ; but every governor is naturally inclined to allow as much relaxation ifr 
them as he thinks he can with safety, and the varying opinions of governors in this respect, 
together with the indiscretion of individual publisners, prevents any uniform line of conduct 
Ip which an editor might accommodate his proceedings. 

As &r as relates to the freedom of editors from vexatkm, therefore, it seems neoesssiy that 
those rules should be steadily acted on or abandoned altogether. 
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«: .Fwittany feawB* I tluakotiiey ehould be eteedily acted on. The-elBE^t a free press on 
^ iiiid through tile c^eetrs on die native anny, has often been set fbrfri, parti- 

eubriy in Sir T Muioo’s minnte of April 12th, 1822. 

Its relation to the army has since been illustrated by the sliare taken by the newspapers 
in t he Me dMciMsions retoting to military allowances ; but the rapd advance made nythc 
natives has now brought forward a new consideration as important as any yet contemplated. 
This is the eftect of the European press on the imtive press. Many natives already read 
English, and, as the number increases, the English newspapers will write for native r^ers. 
This' will lead them to comment on the native newspapers, and to assert the right of that 
branch of the press to freedom, if attempts shall have been made to keep it under restrictionB. 
This will create discontent, and lead to disputes with native editors, and will end in the 
abandonment of the control over them also. So that it may be taken for panted, that if the 
European press be free, the native one cannot long be otherwise. If all be free, we shall be 
in a predicament such as no state has yet experienced. . In other countries, the use ofi the 
press has gradually extended along with the improvements of the government, and the intelli- 
gence of the people ; but we shall have to contend at once with the most refined theories of 
Europe, and with the prejudices and fanaticism of Asia, both rendered doubly formidable by 
the imperfect education of those to whom every appeal will be addressed. Is it possible that 
a foreign government, avowedly maintained by the sword, can long keep its ground in such 
circumstances? 

The orders against civil servants taking part in political journals have not to my knowledge 
been evaded. The advantage of the prohibition is, that it diminishes the risk of pnbuc 
officers being engaged in the disputes to which the press gives rise. 

I have, 8cc. 8ic. 

■ M. Elphinstone. 


(fi .) — EVIDENCE given before the Loans’ Committee, 1830, on Subjects relating 
, " to the Public Department. 


Natives : Condition^ &c. p. 395 
Education •• p. 397 
Eniploymciit • p. 29B 
Half Castes • - - - p. 300 
European Uesidents • - p. 301 


Slavery p, 303 

Civil Servants* Education, p. 304 
Offices - • • - - - p. 304 
Indian Navy • . . • p, 305 


Natives: — ConditioHy 

Many* of the zemindars have very considerable property. There are natives of gre^it 
wealth in Calcutta : they are generally the large landed proprietors, and many of them are 
engaged extensively in the country trade. The large landed proprietors live partly on their 
estates and partly m the towns. They have large establishments, which they transfer from 
the town to the country and back again, as they are fond of numerous bodies of retainers 
running after them. The jaghiredars and men of property in the Deccan rarely go to Bombay, 
as they have a consideraole apprehension of coming into collision with the ^preme Court, 
though they do not doubt its justice. The population of the towns is usually composed of 
poor persons. They arc chiefly Hindoos, with some Mussulmans, f The zemindars and 
rich men of Calcutta are chiefly Hindoos ; some few arc Arab merchants, and some few Indian 
Mahomedan merchants. 

In Malabar those who have property are principally Mahomedan merchants. There, the 
Mal^omedaus are merchants and shopkeepers, as well as landed proprietora and cultivators. 
They trade much with the Persian Gulph, the lied Sea, and the Indus. The monopoly of 
timber by the Government was seriously injurious to their commerce ; but it has now been 
abolished, and ship-building has improved. About one-fifth of the population of Malabar is 
Mahomedan, and about four-fifths are Hindoos. There are estates so small as to produce 
hardly a rupee a year of rent, others yield from 5,000 to 10,000 rupees. Some of the pro- 
prietors possess from 10 to 100 estates. The great proprietors generally lease their estates : 
some of the tenants are hereditary. 

The great native chiefs often lend out money at high interest, which is employed in commerce, 
and they sometimes employ banking-houses to carry on commercial business on their account, 
but this is seldom avowed, and is not the general practice. 

Mr. Hyde says that many among the ryots are wealtliy ; and Mr, Davidson that lie has 
known instances of ryots being worth 3,000 or 4,000 rupees, though there are but few who 
have any capital of consequence, Mr. Rickards says it is impossible for them to accumubJe 
capital ; they are kept in a state which gives them little more than a bare Bvdficiency, and 
t^ir poverty is extreme. Mr. Harrises opinion is, that they live from liand and 

, ■ '■■■ ^ ^ ■ V have 

• Some, not many. Christian, 5 j. . 

large towns is more Maho^dan' than the general average of toe country. 

Mangles, 44. 
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have seldom the means of accumulating any capital. Two rupees a month would maintain 
a labouring man, probably leas : about three rupees a month are the lowest wages paid to 
a servant : a labourer gains from three to four. 

Generally speaking," the Mahomedans are more careless, debauched and rapacious than 
the Hindoos, but some of the Hindoos are quite as bad as any Mahomedans. The Hindoos 
have the greater disposition to accumulate capital. The Mahomedans, except some few 
persons of high rank, are not, like the Hindoos, in possession of much wealth, and have 
comparatively but small landed possessions. The Hindoo is in ^neral a much superior 
character as a servant ; he is more docile; but the Mahomedan has fewer prejudices : so 
far, however, as the common business of life is concerned, the religious opinions of the 
natives do not come prominently into contact with Europeans acting merely in a commercial 
capacity. There is a material diminution in the proportion of the Mahomedan religion to* the 
Hindoo. The natives are in general * industrious and regular as labourers ; they are an 
exceedingly amiable and interesting race of men : among them are many gifted as merchants^ 
and in every way to be compared with the merchants of any other country. 

Their prejtidices prevent their eating with Europeans, but not from being present while 
Europeans are eating. The higher Mahomedans will eat with the English, but not so the 
Hindoos, or the lower class of Mahomedans, who are Hindoos in point of prejudice and 
feeling. There is very little social intercourse between Eurojxsans and natives, and there 
never can be much ; therefore', an European can never acquire a sufficient knowledge of the 
language, habits and usages of the people. In the Deccan the necessity of being extremely 
courteous and civil to the native gentry was inculcated on all the European authorities, 
and great satisfaction was given in consequence. The government has prosecuted its servants 
for oppressing the native's, but the law in that respect has never been enforced except at the 
instance of the government. 

The difterence between the various classes of natives as to capability of iinprove^ment is 
not great ; some are more tied down by religious prejudices than others, and consequently 
less accessible to improvement. The religious prejudices are diminishing amongst some 
few of the educated classes only ; education will in all probability still further diminish 
them. The attachment to caste prevails as much in commercial towns as in countiy districts. 
An increased intercourse, with Europeans has a tendency to weaken the prejudices of the 
natives, but it has rjot had any efiect 111 diminishing their attachment to c^ash^. The Brahmins 
are not found to favoTir each other more than persons of any other caste. The native * 1 * 
Christians are the most industrious, moral and obcidient subjects of the Travancore and Cochin 
rajahs, and many of them are ojnih'nt. No such thing is known as a convert by our English 
missionaries. A person who has forfeited caste sometimes turns Christian, but otherwise it is 
out of the question, and for a good reason — they lose their birthright, are disowned by their 
family, and looked upon as degraded. 

The ryots seldom discuss the measures of government ; they are very subservient. The 
zemindars, from their greater infonnation, are more, curious to know what is going on, and 
their curiosity is increasing. 

The hind assessment is very heavy ; the. only means of Improving the condition of the 
people, generally is to ligliten it ; and this ought to be done. The inhabitants of Malabar are 
m wealthier circumstances than those of many other parts of India, but still they are, from 
over taxation, in great distress, when compared witli what tliey used to be. The assessment 
was not really lower under the native govenimeiits, but under them, a part was embezzled 
W tlie heads of villages, who were. S(^ far better off : with us, all is taken by the government. 
There is a disposition in the natives to emigrate freely into districts in which they find them^ 
selves moderately assessed, and where they can be secure in person and property. 

The effect of our government has certainly been beneficial, but it has been attended with 
evils ; it levels all ranks, it withdraws a good deal of the encouragement formerly given to 
learning and to excellence of all sorts : by the destruction of the higher class of natives, it 
has diminished the demand for many Indian manufactures, as the Europeans who supply 
their place make use chiefly of articles of their own country, while the importations from 
England of the cloths, 8 ic. worn by the natives themselves, have supplanted the manufiic*- 
tures of India. 

The general cultivation, even in the short period that most of tlie territory has been under 
the Bombay government, has been greatly extended, but it has received a check from the 
fall of prices, arising from that extension and otlier causes. 

The people appear more comfortable than fonnerly : tliey have not more clothing or more 
furniture in their houses, but they dress better and in a different way. The Hinaoos have 
adopted many of the Mahomedan customs in point of dress ; there is not, however, any 
visible alteration or improvement in the habits of tne people. There is much more agi'icultural 
capital in the country than formerly ; no more appears to be applied to trade or manufactures, 
but a great deal more land has been brought into cultivation. At Nagpore there is no improve- 
ment in the implements of husbandry ; the native plough is a very coarse and rude instmmenh 
Eurojxian implements might be constructed to suit the different soils in India, and they would 
be much better than those now used, but the expense of them would be greater tnan the 
ryots could afiFord. The introduction of capital would no doubt be attended with considerable 
advantege in the cultivation of land. Delhi is increasing in population, owing to the 
administration since we have had possession of it. In Malabar the country is highly cultivated i 
it is quite a garden ; much more so than it was before we had possession. It is very thickly 

inhabited, 


♦ They are very indolent. Dunlop, 324, 325. 

f About 10,000 in Malabar, and 50,000 in Canara, chiefly Roman Catholics* Baber, 196. 207* 
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inlwiKifaMlj about 120 inhabitants to a square mile : the population has nem^ly doubled wkbin Baber^ goS. 
ihe last 80 years. Ctmara also is very fertile; the people are much better fanners than in D” ’ an. 
Malabar, and take more pains to improve the l^d. More capital is now employed in the Dunlop, 335. 
cultivation of land, and tne people are improved in conduct ; but in general they ate against 
all improvement, or alteration of their old customs, and tliey are very indolent. In the 
independent jaghires the villages are populous, the people well clothed, and in many respects Chaplin, 184. 
better off than in our territory. The ryot has scarcely any furniture, and his agricultural Harris, 307. 
jtn plfimpnts are very rude, but his condition is improved, and his clothes and house are better 
than they were. The natives are in a deplorable state under our system ; their poverty is Rickards s jg. 
extreme ; the cultivation of the country is consequently in a low state, and far less productive j3« 
than if more capital could be employed on it. The agriculture of India is miserably deficient, Davidson 259. 
irora the extreme subdivision of land, and the want of accumulated capital. ’ 

The natives labour under a most intolerable grievance in being pressed on the part of 
government to serve as porters to marching regiments and European travellers. Men are ’ 
frequently impressed who never carried burthens. They are paid at an established rate. 

Douses are sometimes imthatched for fodder for the cattle, ana the sepoys will cany away 
the rice, fowls, butter, &c. which tlie people have laid in for their own use. The villagers are 
impressed days before, as they invariably run away and hide tliemselves when tliey hear that 
a aetachment is coming. 

'llie zemindars are "becoming much more extravagant, but their extravagance does not Fleming, 68. 
induce them to obtain European luxuries. Some may have a taste for European luxuries, and cjjrJstian '■2. 
some certainly have the means of indulging that taste. They live in the Europ^n style with ’.g * 

regard to carriages and equipages of that nature ; and they have British minors, lustres, chriLan ^6. 
chandeliers, &c. but not jewellery. They are acquiring a greater taste' for European luxuries; * * 

and some few, it is said, indulge in large quantities of wine, and cherry brandy. Tlie higher Mangles, 42. 
classes are the great consumers of British manufactures. The ryot has hardly become a pur- 
chaser of them. Within the last three or four years a good deal of British cotton-twist has 
been used by the native wcavei’s in making up the cotton cloth which the natives wear. The 
British cottons do not last so long as those of native iiianufacture. The best cloths are those 
made in India, by hand, from English twist. The habits of the natives induce them to use 
their own articles. If European articles should be cheaper than their own, they would gladly Christian, 55. 
purchase them ; but they want, little ; they are very frugal, and in a gmat degree wedded to 
custom. In Calcutta Eurojs'an goods appear to be more used than they are in the interior, D* 
aiid the houses are better constructed, Some imitation shawls have been used by tjie natives. 

No great quantity of .European manufactures is to be seen. If they had the meanSy the ryots Fleming, 69. 
are anxious to get British cloths, hardware, glass, and articles of that description. As far as Davidson, 253. 
their means go, they have a great disposition to procure and use .British manufactures, par- Harris, 304. 
ticularly broad-cloth ; an inen^ase of the means among the better classes (such as head 
servants, assistants, See.) would certainly lead to au increased demand for British articles; D" 307 
but the great body of the people are not likely to become consumers of British manufactures. 

The manufacture of’ cloths worn by the lower classes of the peojile has not been aflected by Warden, 119, 
the importation of cottons from England. Their clothing is very scanty. The trade at Harris, 301. 
Luckipore in calicoes was quite knocked up by the manufactures of Manchester; but there ^307.* 

was not much consequent distress, as the weavt^rs became cultivators. Many British chintzes 
have been used lately, and the manufacturers of Indian cottons have liecome cultivators, or piemine do,, 
rather cultivators to a greater extent, for cultivators they were to a certain degree always. 

From the extension of the use of European manufactures among the middle classes, a numoer conon 98 
of natives must have been thrown out of employment. There has been a considerable increase Klphinsionc, 157. 175 
in the use of all articles of British cloth manufacture of late years ;* the superior skill of our Chanlin i*7Q 183. 
artizans, and our im])rovements in machinery, have enabled us to import cloth, and to undersell > » • 

the native weavers. Articles of coarse cloth used by the lower classes, (the larger proportion 
of the cotton manufacture of India) continue to be manufactured by the natives ; but the 
better description of cotton and silk goods, and the finer articles of the fabric of Indian looms, 
have been in a great degree superseded by our manufactures ; and no doubt many weavers 
have been compelled to resort for maintenance to agriculture, a department already over- 
stocked. The manufactures of England are used instead of those ol’ India, but not a greater 
quantity of manufactures : the circumstances of the natives are not so improved us to cause 
a great rincrease of consumption. The piece goods of India have been altogether supplanted 
by British goods. Larkins, 26. 

If the ryots acquire capital, they employ it in establishing their families in the world, which Davidson, 253, 
k regardea as a religious duty. Them are mstances in which they have embarked it in the ^ o • 

cultivation of indigo, cotton, tobacco, 8cc,; they appear to have no objection to such an 
employment of it. Where they can, they expend their savings in improvements on land. Harris, 303. 

There are about 50,000 Portuguese, partly of Portuguese descent, partly converts from tlie Elpliinstoue, 171, 
^religion of the country, who have assumed Portuguese names. Those in towns are little Baber, 196. 
esteemed ; in the country, they resemble more tlie Hindoo ryots. There are one or two con- 
siderable mercantile houses carried on by them. % 

Native Education, 

The rich natives of Calcutta are in general very good English scholars, so far as mattem Mangles, 42. 
vof business and writing go ; and some few of them have made very considerable attainments. 

The native gentlemen, the Mahrattas particukrly, neglect their education very much ; they 
think xnore of the sword and of the field than of education. The knowledge of reading and ^9^* 

writing is univemal among the Brahmins, shopkeepers and merchants; but not very general Chaplin, i8o, 
— L p P 2 among 
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among the other clashes. There are schools maintained by the natives in almost eveiy villa^. 
in Candeish. The rajah of Sattarah refused to receive some schoollnasters educated at 
Bombay* The state of native education was very low; merely little village schools, where 
a little writing and reading Bengalee, and keeping accounts, were taught. There were no 
other means of education, except for the higher classes. The natives were all eager to learns 
They are in general desirous of receiving information, but there is no disposition among the 
higher classes to acquire a knowledge of English, in consequence of a jealousy of assimilation 
to the English. There is no unwillingness on the part of the natives to learn the English 
language, but there is no great disposition for it, except where they are likely to be employed 
in offices where a knowledge of tWt language is required. The Brahmins in general are 
unfavourable to education, though some individuals nave exerted themselves to promote it; 
but no great degree of resistance is to be apprehended from them, so long as they do not 
perceive the connection between the diffusion of knowledge and the downfall of the super- 
stition on which their power is founded. The religions prejudices will in all probability b6 
diminished as education proceeds. It would not be difficult to effect improvement among the 
natives: they have common schools at present; but they should have an opportunity of 
learning all the arts of useful life, chemistry, natural philosophy, mechanics, &c. So far as 
reading tuid writing go, though by no means so extensive as might be desired, the state of 
native education is ci editable to the people, being carried on entirely by themselves ; but in 
all the higher branches it is totally defective. The objects of education may be most usefully 
effected by the encouragement to the greatest extent of village schools ; by printing books for 
the use of those schools, and books of entertainment and instruction for the lower classes of 
the people; by the foundation of colleges for the higher branches of knowledge, and by the 
publication of books in those departments of instruction ; probably more by a systematic 
education of the natives for office than by any other means, as contributing so much to pro- 
mote the fitness of the natives for taking a share in the administration of the country, and also 
as affording a stimulus to education by the connection which it establishes between instruction 
and jiromotion. The ultimate result might be the making over all civil business to the natives, 
retaining the political and military in the* hands of Eurom^ans. For the higher branches of 
instruction, Mfr. Elphinstone proposed, when Governor ol' Bombay, the institution of a college, 
the employment of two or more European professors, the grant of* prizes to the students vmo 
showed most proficiency, and the giving of rewards to any European or native who would 
produce a translation of an English book on science, or an original work on science, in 
a native language. There is very great difficulty in finding persons in India capable of 
teaching the European branches of education ; it is one of the principal obstacles to tlie pro- 
motion of the higher branches of‘ native education. The only remedy would be to provide 
young men in this country proyierly qualified, who should proceed to India at a sufficiently 
early age to admit of their k^arning the languages of the country. If such a supply were pro- 
vided in the first instance, no doubt a sufficient number of natives might ultimately become 
qualified to carry on the business of education. There is a small college at Poona, where the 
natives may get some instruction to qualify them for judicial situations, but there is a very 
great deficiency of the means of educating them. The Sudder Adawlut has represented that 
the knowledge of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law is becoming extinct among the natives, 
and that there is much difficulty in finding law officers. There is a college established at 
Madras for the purpose of educating yileaders in the courts of law, and of examining all those 
who are candidates for office connected with tlie administration of the law. It might be ex- 
tended to revenue officers. It would b(‘ advantageous to establish a college in some part of 
the Madras territory, at whieli the natives of high rank and property might obtain a better 
and more extensive education. The natives have of late years made much progress in edu- 
cation, particularly in the acquirement of the English language. There are now ample means 
for the extension of education in the numerous schools and literary institutions wmch have 
been established in various parts of the country, and to which the natives flock with avidity. 
It is also in the power of Government materially to advance this object by encouraging the 
establishment of seminaries for education more generally, and by granting prizes. 

Employment of Natwes, 

As the correspondence and records are all in the Persian language, and as the Hindoos 
rarely acquire a knowledge of that language but for purposes connected with emplcwment, 
the majonty of copying clerks are Mahomedans, who in writing proceedings are more familiar 
with the language, it being so connected with that of their religion. The persons employed 
are generally Hindoos. The Brahmins are the best educated, and the best fitted for tlie dis- 
charge of all offices. The Mahomedans are in general worse educated, and they have had 
always a much smaller share in the public business. 

The highest salary of any native (and he a very clever man indeed) was 30 Z. or 40 Z. 
a month. Native judges have from 20 Z. to 50 Z. a month. The highest salary does not 
exceed 500 Z. a year, and it very rarely .amounts to that. 

The natives, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, are equally trustworthy. There is no want 
of integrity where they are liberdlly rewarded for their trouble, and consideration is shown 
them ; where this has not been the case, there they have fkiled to merit consideration. 
They are certainly equal, in point of ability, to any duties ; but they require very great and 
constant vigilance and superintendance, and without that they are not to be trusted. They 
are clever, shrewd men, but their character is open to suspicion, they are in general 
intriguing, and supposed to be corrupt. They are accurate and able, but their merits 
stop short at accuracy and ability. A native would think himself bound by his oath, even 
when informally administered, and it wouid depend upon the stimulug applied whether thit 
feeling were overpowered ; for example, whether he was bribed, or had a strong prej^ice 
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or interest in the case : the oath wouldj, however, have some weight with him under 
all circumstances. Tlie morality of the natives is rather loose, especially in matters con- 
nected with, public money; the abuses which exist are not to be ascribed to the financial 
system of ^vernment. In their present state, to secure the integrity of the natives, a very 
strict superintendence by Europeans is necessary ; then good salanes, and pensions after 
long employment ; and, above all, good education: the ultimate result might be the 
mwing over all civil business to the natives, retaining the political and military in the 
hands of Europeans. Amongst the higher classes of the military portion of the Muhomedan 

E opulation there is a quicker sense of honour than among the lower classes of the Hindoos, 
lit there is also precisely the same tiling among the higher classes of the military popula- 
tion of the Hindoos, such as the Rajpoots. There arc amongst them men that may be 
trusted with any thing. The inhabitants of the Malabar coast are more strict observers of 
truth than the other inhabitants of Hindostan. The Mahratta Bralimins are in general 
corrupt ; but it is in the power of an European, who will take the trouble to superintend 
them, to prevent anything glaringly dishonest or grossly partial. Officers were always 
found sufficiently qualified to perform the duties assigned to them. Care was taken not to 
exact too much from them in the way of probity, hoping that in tlic course of time, when 
they saw that there was a resolution that they should be as pure as they could be made, 
they would improve : at last, there was little peculation or misbehaviour among them. 
Natives may certainly be made, by degrees, fit for employment in the higher situations of the 
revenue, judicial, commercial, and even j)oUtical departments. It would be wise to pro- 
mote them to places of higher trust, gradually, and under due selection made for the pur- 

E ose. In the progress of events and time, and with improved education, particularly by 
eing instructed in the useful arts and sciences common in Europe, they would be capable 
of superior employments. Mr. Harris, as an indigr> planter, had no n*.ason to repent em- 

f Joying natives in the most responsible situations under him. The Hindoos possess a very 
ligh intellectual capacity. There, arc a number of persons (more particularly in the town 
and neighbourhood of Madras) capable of exercising revenue and judicial functions. The 
state of society in British India miglit be greatly improved by employing the natives more 
generally in the administration of* the country. 1 oo little regard is paid to them ; they are 
kept at too great a distance, and their experience and talents are estimated too lightly. 
There are, no doubt, instances of corrupt and vicious conduct among those now employed, 
but lapses of this nature are to b(^ accounted for from tlie present state of Indian society. 
When mordl improvement is more generally introduced among tliem, their manners as well 
as their principles will assume a higher scale. They might be trusted with greater judicial 
authority, and employed in higher offices. They might be employed with equal advantage 
both in the revenue liiK]; and in the |)olice. I'hey have of late years made such progress in 
education, that there can be no doubt of u sufficient number being found to fill all the situa- 
tions recommended ; but if those situations were open to tlie legitimate ambition of* the 
natives, they would afford them an additional stimulus for qualifying themselves. The 
higher ranks in Guzzerat are indisposed to take such offices as are open to them, because 
they have been accustomed to great artiitrarj^ authority under the former government, and 
would not be content with so limited a share of power as they would possess under the 
British system. Besides, it is probable that they would be less attentive than persons of 
lower rank. Tlie exclusion of natives from tlie higher offices must have a considerable ten- 
dency towards debasing their moral character generally. By giving themi a share of the 
advantages of their own country, we shall promote their interests, and secure their attach- 
ment; but a good deal will depend on the way in which it is done. To elevate the 
character and improve the condition of the higher orders, we ought to allow them a 
larger share in the administration, and provide them with honourable and lucrative em- 
ployment, At present, all incitement to exertion is much destroyed, and the moral 
character degraded, the natives being confined in a great degree to subordinate offices, 
and all paths of ambition shut against them. They might be employed with perfect safety 
to the British Government. Tiiey cannot perhaps be raised to an equality in rank and 
influence with Europeans, who must in general superintend them, but they can safely be 
admitted to higher employments. They have been more employed of late, and the experi- 
ment has succeeded. They are adapted to all offices. In point of natural ability they are 
not at all inferior to Europeans, and in many res}iects they are superior, in knowledge of the 
native languages for instance, which Europeans never can acquire so perfectly. They 
might be admitted to a very high description of office in the revenue and judicial lines, but 
they should always be under the control of Europeans. Their employment in the highest 
offices is not recommended, for the policy of our government would, always require tliat 
those should be filled by Europeans. They might be advantageously employed where 
assistant judges and subordinate collectors are now employed, on salaries fromfiOZ, to 1(10 Z. 
a month ; not immediately, but gradually, as men of talent were discovered. The office of 
Ziilah Judge would often be conducted with great efficiency by a native, and there is no 
reason wlw it should not be so conducted, if he were su^ciently well paid to keep him 
honest. It would, however, be preferable to confine the natives at present to more subordinate 
offices ; and the natives found at the Presidencies are not to be recommended. Natives 
should be employed where they reside. If a native occupied such a situation as assistant 
collector, he would be satisfied with a smaller salary than that now given to an European. 
The present salary of an European sub-collector, and it is sufficient, is 160 L a month ; 
a native would serve for half or two-thirds tlie amount. The administration of the revenue 
and judicial departments by natives would be more satisfactory to the people, more efficient, 
and cheaper. Where the European management has not been efficient, great frauds have 
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been detected in the natives, for where a collector is not vigilant, the duty is performed by 
irresponsible and ill-paid natives. 

It does not appear that the people are in general better satisfied with native officers than 
with European, though in some instances it is so. They doubtless look up to our courts 
for an impartial administration of justice, and they conceive that they are free from th^ 
ocMTuption to which their own system is more liable. The European character stands in 
general very high in India ; it is regarded with considerable awe and respect, which forma 
tne chief security of our precarious tenure. The Hindoos liave not so much confidence in 
Mahomedans when placed in offices of authority as they have in persons of their own per- 
suasion, nor as they have in Europeans. The natives would decidedly be best satisfied 
with an European decision. In the onlinary transactions of life, they repose more confidence 
in Europeans than they do in each other. They would be better satisfied with the decisiona 
of native judges than with those of Europeans ; and if an European presided, it would 
have the same effect as is produced at present, of obviating all doubt on tlie score of 
integrity. 

Half-Castes. 

The majority of half-castes reside in Calcutta. Their number has not materially increased, 
for the European servants of the Ctiiupany marry English women more generally than they 
did at an earlier period ; and if a half-caste maiTy a native, the children merge in the native 
population ; if* he marry an European woman, they lose the opprobrium of being half-caste ; 
not if a halfk^aste man marry an European woman, but only when a half-caste woman 
mames an European man. The number must have increased considerably since 1812. 
There are now about 20,000. The lialf-castes reside chiefly at the Presidencies. There are 
very few in the interior. The disadvantages under which they labour must prevent their 
residence in the interior. There are but few at Bombay, from 1,000 to 2,000. In Malabar 
and Canam, there are about 50 or 60, the oflspriiig of British subjects. 

They are almost universally Christituis; even the children of common soldiers; and prin- 
cipally Roman-catholics. Some of* them, no doubt, follow tlic religion of their mothers, from 
having been deserted by their fatliers in their infancy ; but the greater part of them are cer- 
tainly brought up as Christians. Those called Portuguese are generally Roman-catliolics ; 
but there are some Protestants, and that number has latterly been increasing. 

Tile half-castes partake partly of tli<‘ native, and partly t)f the European character. They 
are not naturally more intelligent than the natives, but they have often a better education. 
They have effected greater improvcnuaits in such land as has become their property. They 
are in general not on a par with Europeans, either in mind or body. As a class, tliey are 
not considered to stand on a level with Europeans, but there are very many exceptions. 
They are treated with delicacy or vulgarity a(!Cording to the character of the European 
with whom they have dealings. Their evidence is taken as readily as that of an European, 
and as much confidence is placed in it. The evidence of a half-caste is wxy near that of 
a native in point of credibility. All the feeling which the natives have against Europeans, 
they liavt^ also against the lialf-castes, whilst they probably have not the same resjiect for 
tliem. The half-castes arc? Christians, and they eat with anybody ; the two great offences 
in tlie eyc' of a native. So far as the Hindoos make a distinction between tlie half-castes 
and the Eurojx*.ans, it is to the disadvantage ol* the half-castes, and they have the same 
feeling as between themselves and the half-castes, or even the lower order of Europeans. 
The prejudice the natives entertain against them arises from their being in general the 
offspring of low-caste women, and from their bc?ing blacker than the natives themselves, 
tliough a fair complexion is not of itself an evidence of high-castc. They are usually the 
cJiildren of low-caste women, or of women who have lost caste. From their want of educa- 
tion, and from tlieir desertion by their fathers, with no otlier protection than that of their 
mothers, it may naturally be supposed that they must be exceedingly indolent and immoral. 
The females in general follow the example of their mothers. Some of the sons are employed 
by government, and a more meritorious or trustworthy set cannot be. Those in the public 
employment are respectc?d by the natives, but it is owing to that circumstance. Some few 
might }>e admitted to situatiems of more trust ; some arc worthy of any confidence. A few 
have acquired landed property. 

The institutions for educating them have received support from the officers and servants 
of the Company, but not from the Government, who have rfd’used assistance, because, it is 
presumed, the objects were half-castes. At Bombay there is no public establishment for 
educating them ; but there is a considerable school carried on by subscription, and assisted 
by the Government. At Calcutta there are the Military Orphan School, containing per- 
ha})s 800 boys and girls; the Parental Academic Institution, with 130 or 140 boys; the 
Grammar School, with 40 or 60. The children of soldiers are educated at the Lower Mili- 
tary Orphan School, and are sent out as drummers, &c. or apprenticed to tradesmen. 
There are also private schools, at whidi boys remain till they are 17, but they have not the 
means of obtaining a collegiate education. The education at Calcutta is as good as in 
England. The greater proportion of the half-castes must be the children of soldiers and 
persons in a destitute condition. There are about 1,600 educated, of whom perhaps 1,Q00 
am employed ; 600 or 600 in the public offices, and the remainder in private establishments. 
They are almost universally servants of the Company as clerks ; and they .have, with very 
few exceptions, confined themselves to that employment. A veiy superior man in .the 
territorial department had a salary of from 60 to 70/. a month. The half-castes have 
received salaries as high as 600/. a year, but the cases are very mre. In the police, they 
are employed as clerks to the magistrates, not as officers. They are eligible to all empl<^ 
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ments held by nati^^ but they are not much employed in them ; in many of them not at ail. 

The Government would probably be vejy jealous of a general employment of them, from, a 
fear of supplanting the natives. They are allowed to enter into the service of native Princes, 
but not without the permission of Government. They were also employed in the irregulai* 
corps. In the Indian army, they may be employed as privates, but they are not ; as drummers 
and musicians they are. When they are the sons of native mothers, they are excluded from 
the rank of officers in the Company’s military, naval or civil service. The exclusion is by 
usage. The rule used to apply to the chilaren of the half-castes married to Europeans ; 
but it has been modified. Mr. Kyd, a large ship-builder at Calcutta, is a halt-caste : Colonel 
Skinner, also a halt-castc, has great influence among the native population; he could raise 
10,000 men at any time. The natives have no objection to him on the ground of his mother 
having lost caste. Two or three half-castes having seized their regular apprenticeship to 
attorneys, have been admitted as such in the Supreme Court at Calcutta. They have con- 
ducted themselves with entire propriety and integrity. Two or three are practising in the 
medical profession. Some have been employed as inisskmaries, both as teachers of schools, 
and as preachers of the Gospel ; and have acquitted themselves well. Their influence in this 
respect would be increased, if they were placed in a more favourable situation. Men of 
education, half-castes, have gone out to India, and been compelled to return, because they 
could not brook the treatment they experienced. From the nature of the education ilie hall- 
castes receive, and the principles in whicli they are brought up, they have a stronger feeling 
to improve their situation than Hindoos have. In the hall^aste schools natives are employed 
to teach the native languages, by their profit!iency in which the half^astes might be rendered 
instruments of great good to the country. The appointment of them to offices from which 
they are at present excluded, would raise tliem in the estimation of the natives, who are at all 
times disposed to identify them with their lathers, and it is the marked distinction which pre- 
vails that attracts their notice. Some of them are engaged in trade ; some in the maritime 
trade of the country, to a pretty considerable extent as a beginning ; no large portion of the 
trade between Calcutta and China is conducted by them ; a few are officers and captains of 
ships ; there are some wealthy mercantile liousf^s m Calcutta belonging to them. Many of 
them are qualified to hold high situations by their education. It would be extremely bad 
policy to admit half-castes to higher situations, for the native gentry of the country would 
not regard them with respect ; they look down upon them very much. 

They are Europeans in the eyes of society ; natives in the eye of the law. They are not 
liable to be sent out of the country, and they can purchase land. As natives, they are not 
considered to be entitled to the protection ol' the Habeas Corpus Act. If bom in wedlock, 
they are British subjects; but Euro{x*ans ai’e very seldom raaixied to Hindoos; soldiers, 

&c. marry native Christians, Portiigiwise as they are called, but not Hindoos. The situation 
of half-castes in respect of civil rights is very perilous. If they resided out of the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, being many of them illegitimate, who therefore could not be deemed 
British subjects within the general meaning of the laws passed for India, the difficulty was to 
know how to deal with them, for tlu^ Mofussil Courts only administered the Hindoo law to 
Hindoos, and the Malioniedan law to Maliomedans. They are subject to the law which 
afibets their mother. The religion of their mother is never adverted to : they are never asked 
whether their mother was a Hindoo or Mahoni(*d*an. While Christians they am subject to the 
Mabomedan law, and that is doubtless a ditliculty. They stand, under the strict letter of 
the law, on the same footing as natives : in the intc^rior they are treated as natives in all courts 
of civil and criminal justice.* Strictly they are subject to the law of their mother, but 
generally they are treated as Mahomedans. Residing l>eyond the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court they are subject to the Mahomedan civil and criminal law ; the former is not applicable 
to them as Christians ; but it has been much modified by the regulations. The criminal 
law, under felony, is applicable to all Europeans. The Hindoo law is administered to Hindoos, 
the Mahomedan to Mahomedans ; and in cases not specified, the judges are to act according 
to good conscience ; but, nevertheless, Christian hall^astes would be dealt with according to 
the Mahomedan law, though the magistrate might act otherwise if he likitd. It is said, Uiat 
some residing in the interior, seeing the disadvantages under which half-caste Christians labour, 
have brought up their children as Mahomedans. 

European Residents. 

The number of Europeans residing in the provinces under Bombay is very small. At EJpMnstonc, 170. 
Madras there are companitively few in the interior. There are many at Cawnpoor not in the 
service of the Company. For residence in the interior they receive a license fiorn the local 
government, which enables them to go to a particular place. If they wish to remove, they 
ought to apply for another, althou^ they da move occasionally without attending to that Elphinsiwnc, 169, 170. 
formality. It requires the permission of the government to enable a person, having the Court’s 
license to proceed to India, to reside at a distance from the Presidency. Persons who have 
not the Court’s permission are frequently allowed to reside at the Presidencies, but great 
difficulty is macle in permitting them to go into the interior. The license given to uiem 
is for a particular place. None ought to be allowed to go into the interior without the leave ^ 38 * 

erf government. But no respectable man is ever refused leave ; and many get it who ought 

not 

* At p. 65, in answer to the question, Whether there is any distinction between the half-castes residing 
within the district of the Supreme Court of Calcutta and those in the interior ? Mr. Smith says, “ They 
are all subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, being in that respect on a par with 
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not to have it. The general habits of Europeans settled in India are not of an unfavorable 
description. They have not been oppressive superiors. The natives have been most particu- 
larly benefited by intercourse with Europeans. A more extended settlement of Europeans 
would not excite disputes ; those that have arisen are occasioned by the want of power to hold 
lands, and ^ the use that has been made of Eumpeans by the natives in boundary disputes ; 
they enlist Europeans on both sides ; disputes are not common between wholly Europeans 
on one side and natives cm the other. One of the means of improving the natives woulcf be a 
more extended intercourse with Europeans, The difficulty of settling in India deters Euro- 
peans from embarking their own capital there. If the restrictions were removed, it is possible 
that, from the redundancy of capital in England, attention might be turned to India. Euro- 
peans ought to be allowed to go to India without restriction, aiid when there, to hold land on 
freehold. The situation of the ryots under them would be improved. The number who can 
go must be so small that they would not displace the natives. There cannot be an emigration 
of common labourei's ; the emigrants must be capitalists and artizans. Those parts of India 
are most improved wliere Europeans have had most intercourse. If the power of holding 
lands were granted, great encouragement and security would be afforded to persons disposed 
to embark their capital. The villages under Europeans increased much in value, from two- 
thirds to three-fourths. The employment of European assistants would not take place to such 
an extent as matenally to interlere with the employment of natives ; they could only be 
employed as overseers on account of the climate. An European assistant would have from 
100 to 160 rupees a month (or 200); a half-caste, if a man of character, not less than 100 ; 
a Portuguese, a person not sujierior to a native in general character, but considered to have 
some command over them, would have 60 ; and a native fully competent, and always trust- 
worthy, from 12 to 20, or from 30 to 40 ; but he could not be trusted in the same way. 
There is no indisposition on the part of the ryots to co-operate witli Europeans : from such 
intercourse the natives would be gainers in point of instruction and morals. The opinion that 
a more frequent settlement of Europeans would be safe is founded on a belief that it would 
consist of persons of a character and education superior to those ol* the lower orders. The 
introduction of a great number of European settlers might lead to frequency of dispute and 
• consequences detrimental to the native population. The residence of Europeans nas con- 
siderably benefited the country ; the zemindars become wealthy, and the ryots improved in 
condition, the value of land enhanced, and cultivation progressing. Further advantages 
might be anticipated from the unrestricted application of British skill, capital and industry to 
the many articles which the country is capable of producing. If the natives were adequately 
protected in persons and property, considerable advantage would result from the admixture 
amongst them ol respectable Europeans. No Europeans except persons of capital or good 
education would ever resort to the interior, for the lower classes could hardly find employ- 
ment in that climate. It has been thought necessary hitheito to guard the natives against 
violence on the part of Europeans by proliibiting the latter from going into the interior, and 
perhaps, as matters now stand, that prohibition is necessary ; but if efficient laws were put 
in force for the protection of the natives, there could be, no danger in al lowing Europeans of 
capital to settle in the interior. By the admixture of persons of that description with the 
natives, great advantages would result to tlie latter, not only from the exj)enditure of 
^pital, but also from the example of the great skill of Europeans in various arts. Mr. 
Hod^rson has given in his evidence a list of the sii(.*cessful and unsuccessful attempts made 
by Euroj3eans to introduce new articles of cultivation in India. The best encouragement for 
the growth of foreign articles would be to leave the parties to settle themselves the terms on 
which the laud should be cultivat'd or procured ; or to facilitate the object by the removal of 
inland and export duties on the article. The only chance there, is of much increased growth 
teking place is the introduction of increased capital, and the example to be set by Europeans. 
There need be no appreliension as to the ])eace of tlie country or tne happiness of the natives^ 
provided Europeans w'ere placed under adequate control, and were made amenable to local 
laws. At first their establishment must be very gradual. Of coui'se no person, such as an artizan 
Or labourer, or one without capital, can find employment in any other way than by superin- 
tending the works of ()thei*s. If Europeans were allowed to settle and occupy lands, it would 
be extremely prejudicial to the natives, from the tendency of the strong to oppress the weak,, 
which lias been cxjjeripiced wherever Europeans have been in the interior at a distance 
from an European station. The people would not complain of them, partly through fear, 
and partly from the w ant of the means of subsistence when aw^ay from their homes. Another 
obje<*pon is, that tlie superior intelligence of the European would give him such a decided 
su^nonty over the native operatives, that the whole industry of the country would centre 
m him. The agencies created for natives w^ould benefit only a few. Any well regulated 
in ercourse with Europeans must have the greatest tendency to diminish the vicious habits 
ot the natives, and increase their wealth; but the intercourse must be with respectable 
urojicans,^ otheiw ise it will have the effect of deteriorating ratlier than advancing the 
natives, loo much facility cannot be given to the settlement of capitalists in mdia. 
f general residence ot Europeans would (rertainly be attended with great advantages ; 

1 hey earned capital or skill with them, and such might go as had capital to employ in 
commerce <^r agriculture. The employment of European capital is extremely .likely to lead 
e creation of employments, in which the natives might engage ; not perhaps so much 
IS employment on land, as on any other object. A greater variety of employments, and 
onsequently a greater competition for labour, would no doubt improve the situation of the 
and ultimately their character, hut it is doubtful whether such an influx of European 
^pitai IB likely to occur as would produce such an effect. Any unrestricted residence of 
xitUropeans would be productive of more harm than good ; it would throw impediments in iJie 

Way 
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-way of the more general employment of natives in offices. None of the present restric- 
tions could be dispensed with ; it would be sufficient if the Government ted the power 
of sending Europeans out of the country, and from one district to another ; if they were so 
numerous as to form a very considerable community, they would be very unmly, and difficult 
to manage on the part of a Government which must always be arbitrary in its character. If 
there weie a great body of discontented colonists, their clamours would probably very much 
weaken the Government in the eyes of the natives ; their disagreements with tlie natives would 
also be dangerous ; if the private trader consulted his own interest, he would attend to the 
feelings of the natives, but he woxild probably not look beyond the advantage of the present 
bargain. A public servant has many motives for conciliating the good will of the natives, 
which a private trader would not have. A native can only obtain redress against an European 
in the Supreme Courts, and a poor native would not have the power of carrying on such a pro- 
secution ; the only chance for him would be the Government taking up the prosecution, if it were 
a serious matter. It is easier for an European to obtain redress against a native ; the latter has 
more facility, as far as mere regulation goes, in complaining agamst a public functionary than 
against a private European. Europeans could never be employed in the cultivation of land ; 
the climate would not admit of it ; they might be employed generally in the superintendence 
of land : the employment of British still and capital in cultivation might he productive of 
great advantage ; it would have a beneficial effect in giving employment, and in improving in 
some d^ree the resources of the country. The respect and reverence which the natives have 
for the European character would be diminished rather than increased by their mixing with 
Europeans of the middling or lower classes ; their prejudices would be outraged, and the effect 
would be hostility to our government and general disaffection. It would be utterly impossible 
to manage by natives the interior govenimeait of a province to whicli an unrestricted intercourse 
of Europeans was allowed ; such resort would at no distant period lead to the total overthrow 
of our government. If an inundation of Europeans of the lower orders were admitted into 
tile interior, the Government could no longer have any control over them ; it would lead to 
stripping the natives of their land, depriving them of every office or employment, however 
subordinate, and ultimately reduce them to the most degraded state of a ainquered people : 
it would probably lead to such an iuterl'erence with tlie village institutions as to cause 
a general disaffection. The majority of tliose who now resort to India have no capital of 
their own. 

It would require great consideration to know under what law Europeans residing in the 
interior of India ought to be put. The general administration of justice in the provinces ought 
to be according to the law of the natives exclusively; for Europeans, there might be courts 
constituted in the interior on the principle of the Supreme Courts : it would not be advisable 
to extend the jurisdiction of that court into the interior ; difficulties now exist, but the incon- 
venience is not felt at Madras, the Europeans in the interior being comparatively lew'. Euro- 
peans ought in tlie interior to be subjected to the same laws as the natives : there would be 
an objection to Europeans being entirely subjected lo the local tribunals, because the law 
which is administered in the provinces w^ould not always be suitable to them, and the com- 
plaints which they would in consequence make would probably lead to alterations of that law 
m a manner not suited to the natives. It might be considered oppressive to try an European 
without a jury, while it might not be regarded as expedient to extend the use of juries to 
natives ; this contingent inconvenience is a greater evil than that which exists at present. 
Europeans are now subjected to a certain extent to the local tribunals, and their number is 
not yet so considerable as to create any great inconvenience in the cases in which they are not 
so subjected. 

See also the head ‘‘ Indigo,” in tlie Evidence given before the Lords’ Committee, 1830 , 
on Commercial Subjects.” 
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Slavery. 

A modified degree of slavery exists in the Deccan, principally confined to females. There Chaplin, 187. 
are few Mahratta families who have not female slaves ; but it is a domestic and mitigated ^ 

sort of slavery, not agricultural. In Ramgan there are a considerable number of bondsmen, ripmiuj. 
who in fact have sold themselves for a certain .sum to w^ork for their masters for life, but they ^ Robm^i* 106 
may redeem themselves by paying up that sum whenever they please. They come and culti- * 

vatie for their masters when they like, and they arc not forced to work contrary to their will ; 
the only mode of forcing them to work is to w^ithhold their wages. There is no corporal 
• punishment ; they are not resold. It is said that the practice of parents selling their children 
exists ; such sales would be valid under the Hindoo, out not under tlie Mahoniedan law. It Fleming, 73. 
is only in one district that the bondsmen are numerous ; they are regarded almost as children 
of the family. Under the Mahomedan law there is some disqualification in regard to the 
evidence of a slave. ' 

Domestic slavery exists, but there are no agricultural slaves ; it is the mildest species of ser- Robertson io 5 . 
vitude. The slaves are persons purchased in times of scarcity, children purchased from theii: 
parents ; they grow up in the family, and are almost entirely employed in domestic offices in 
the house. They are not liable to be resold ; there are no avowed sales ; children have been 
kidnapped clandestinely. It is doubtful whether slaves can possess property; perhs^ by the 
Mahomedan law tliey cannot. Persons who have sold their children in times of scarcity, 
come to redeem them, paying back the purchase money ; it is doubtful whether under the 
Mahomedan law they have a legal right to have them back. Slavery is recognized by the 
Hindoo law. Enfranchisement would not be an acceptable boon to the domestic slaves ; ,07. 

to the agricultural who have mortgaged their labour, it probably would. The children of 
domestic slaves are slaves ; those of mere bondsmen aie not. A degree of slavery has Jeokina, 148. 
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existed in the city of Nagpore particularly, but to a very small extent. In seasons of famine 
it has been the practice for people to purchase the children of the poor, who, in order to 
subsist themselves, are compelled to part with their offspring. These are brought up in the 
family, and instances occur in which the purchasers are not particular in retaining them. If 
the parents or relations claim them, they are generally wiUing to give them up ; othenvise 
they are used as domestic slaves. There are none attached to the soil. It is not believed 
that the children of slaves are also slaves. There is no difference in value in the testimony 
of a slave and that of another person. In Arcot there ore about 20,000 slaves. They gene- 
rally go with the land, and are transferred when the land is sold ; they are never sold by 
themselves, but if the land is sold they go with it. They are so well protected by their 
masters, that they can scarcely be considered as slaves. The children of slaves are also slaves, 
but they are never sold. Enfranchisement seldom takes place. Slaves are not enable of 
possessing property. In Malabar and Canara there are slaves attached to the soil. They are, 
in fact, a distinct caste of Hindoos ; they are bom slaves ; they are transferred with the soil ; 
and if the soil be overstocked, the surplus slaves are sold or mortgaged, or let out on rent to 
neighbours. Their evidence is as much relied on as that of the common inhabitants of the 
country. The master is bound t<) support his slaves. He may punish them, but cruel treat- 
ment IS punishable by the regulations. The slaves have diminished in number, but not by 
voluntary manumission. The slaves in Malabar are absolute property, as much as cattle. 
They are bought and sold. A slave generally sells at fronr five to 20 rupees ; when leased 
out, the usual rent is about 2^. a year. There are upwards of 100,000 in Malabar alone; 
they are in a most abject state of wretchedness. They arc employed in agriculture, never in 
domestic labour, by tlie Hindoos, though sometimes by the Mahomedans. There are none 
imported now ; some were kidnaj)ped from Tmvancore and Cochin, tuid many of‘ them found 
on the plantation of a native-born British subject. There are two instances in Malabar of 
persons who l)avc been in the situation of slaves becoming proprietors ol’ estates, but gene- 
rally speaking they are not permitted to hold lands; their owners lay claim to everything 
they possess. In Canara, Cochin and Tmvancore, slavery is of the same character. Perhaps 
the whole population amounts to 400,000 souls. In C'anara the slaves arc better treated than 
in Malabar, as the landholders are in better circumstances, and bettor farmers. Slaves have 
been sold as cattle in Canara, lor arrears of revenue. The persons (unploycid in searcliing lor 
gold are the slaves of the proprietors. 

Civil Servants^ Education, 

Tjik civil sen'ants receive an education at Hailey bury. At Calcutta and Madras tlicre are 
colleges where they receive a further education m India. At Bombay there is no college, 
but they are subject to an exauimation in the native languages belbre they are permitted to 
enter on an appointment ; and to a second examination before they are promoted to the next 
step. A great deal ol‘ their education is acquired in the course ol‘ their duty, as they rise in 
the sei*vice. At Boml.)ay they are sent into tiie interior alter they have passed their first 
examination, which is generally in three or four months. They could acquire in the provinces 
the knowledge necessary for passing the first examination, and it would be useful to send 
them there ; but at Bombay they are not so numerous as to occasion much inconvenience 
from their being kept in one ]jlaee : wlierever there is a great })ody of them together, the 
effect is injurious. The Bombay servants, educated without a college, have not been less 
efficient than those of Calcutta and Madras. It would be b(*tter if in England the attention 
of the persons intended for the civil service was directed more to the knowledge whicli can 
be acquired only here, than to tlui native languages, whieji can be better learnt in India ; 
particularly to political economy, and the general })rinciplt's of jurispn-idence, not English 
law. It would be better if they weix^ not confined to one college, but taken from any, and 
subjected to a strict examination. The effect of keeping them in one college is to make them 
mor<* extravagant and less subordinate than they otherwise would be. Tlie young men 
educated at Haileyburj^ have generally a prejudict* against India, and every thing connected 
with it. The knowledge usually acquired at our schools and colleges is a sufficient prepara- 
tion for young men who are going to India. They might perhaps wdth advantage be also 
instructed in the grammars of the. native languages, and those who like, in the dead languages 
of Sanscrit and Arabic. But all other knowde^dge peculiar to India is better acquired on the 
spot; while much knowledge is attainable in England which can never afterwards be obtained 
in India, Some attention would be necessary to ])r(>vide native instructors for them in India, 
but their studies might be left to their own management, provided they were subjected to 
a strict examination before employment. 

Offices, 

Persons arc appointed to office by seniority in their line, with attention to fitness where 
there is any thing peculiar in the appointment ; there is veiy little room for selection. The 
Government is not always able to plac/? in offices of tlie highest power and responsibility 
such persons as it would desire. It would be im]>o8sible to induce well-educated men to go to 
India, on the chance of getting appointments according to their merits, without a rise that is 
in some measure certain. There is no restriction on the choice by Government, of the servants 
to be employed, except that imposed by the Act of Parliament ; but the Act is not very 
restrictive in practic*e, as when a man approaches the time at wliich he would be entitled to 
hold a specific aj>pointinent which it may be desired to confer on him, he obtains it, but 
without the full salary. The restrictions do not apply to the military employed in civil situa- 
tions, as their cniployrnent is altogether in-egular. In the political line they migJit be employed 
indiscriminately with civil servants ; but in other civil departments it would not be desirable 
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to employ them without special reasons, as it would render the civil service so insecure tliat 
properly educated persons would not enter it. The military employed in the civil service are 
stilfbome on the strength of their regiments, but they have not been employed in such 
numbers as to affect the efficiency of the army. Almost the whole of the collectors in the 
Deccan were military officers ; they performed their duties veiy satisfactorily ; tliey had 
been selected as men of talent, and as having a competent acquaintance with the native 
languages. 

The powers which the Governor retains, and the particulars on which he should consult the 
members of council, or act independently of them, when he quits the seat of government, 
require to be defined. It would be advantageous that the Governor should be allowed the 
latitude of acting indopendently of his council on all occasions, as he must always be the 
responsible person. There is certainly great inconvenience and loss of time in the long dis- 
cussions which now arise in council on all subjects ; but in so distant a government the 
advantage is probably greater than the evil. It is an advantage that the autliorities at home 
should know the opinmn of more than one person ; and the Governor being aware of the 
discussion that will take place, is obliged to mature his prepositions more than he othenvisc 
might do. The appointment of Boards or single heads of departments might relieve the 
government from trie minute details of business ; but the Bombay government has time to 
get through those details. At Calcutta, two members of council are nominally President of 
the Board of Revenue, and President of the Board of Trade : under Mr. Hastings, and in 
times preceding him, they actually perfonned the duty of President. At Bombay no parti- 
cular pai’t of the duty of government is delegated to the members of council individually ; 
and it is not desirable tliat it sliould be so delegated, for each would then be responsible mr 
his own department ; his opinioh would have greater weight than it now has ; and the Gover- 
nor’s attention would be withdrawn from tlic department committed to a particular member of 
council. The secretaries prepare memoranda on the different subjects for the consideration of 
the members of council. The* duties of Territorial Secretary in one branch cori’espond in a great 
measure with thtise of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in England. He manages the whole 
financial business of‘ the government in conceit with the accountant-general. He has the 
management of the territorial revenue, and of the revenue derived from salt and opium, and 
he conducts the correspondence of Government with the Board of Revenue. 

There is no practical inconvenience from the present relation between the Supreme 
Government and tlio subordinate Governments ; but it would be desirable that the Supreme 
Government should not possess, what it selcloni exercises, tlie power of interfering in the 
internal affaii’s of the other Presidencies, except in cases likely to alfcet the general interest of 
India. 

The Government ought to have the power of protecting any of its servants from the Supreme 
Court, by taking the resjionsibility upon itself, even tlioiigh the seivant did not act under 
a written order irom the Government. The Supreme Court ought not to have the power of 
summoning the Governor or Council as witnesses or jurors; and the Governor ouglit to be 
protected against groundless charges of felony or treason. Much confusion has arisen from 
the Supreme Court conceiving that it represents the King, and that the Govemraent does not; 
perhaps this might be removed by the CJovernor having a commission from the King. 

The regulations made by the Government for the internal ailministration of the seat of 
goveriiinent at the Presidency, have no effect until icgistered by the Supreme Court. 

Indian Navy, 

Undoubtedly His Majesty’s ships are. able to perform any duty the British Government 
can inijiose on them. The service of the Indian navy could be perfonned by King’s ships, 
if the.y were placed sufficiently under the authority of the local government. The government is 
constantly in want of vessels of war ; and unless some are at their disposal, they must be 
often reduced to considerable difficulty. The promotion in the Indian navy is very slow, and 
the service offers few inducements for a gentleman to enter it. Jt was most insignificant as 
a naval service, from its inefficiency and the neglect that was shown to it. The sliips are in 
general conducted veiy economically. The crews consist of Europeans and natives ; the 
pioportion varies ; much depends on the exertions of the commander himself, for the 
Government furnish neither means nor men. The crews are a motley set, such as can be 
collected ; an inferior crew for a man of war. The Company have sent out marine boys, but 
not men. The crews have usually behaved remarkably well in action. The Arabs are mus- 
cular, strong, hardy men, but lubberly, and not good seamen ; tliey would not bear compa- 
rison witli an English sailor. But tire native crews consist of Mahomedau natives of India ; 
the best are the Gogorees, from a small pla<!e in the Gulf of Cambay. It is not advisable to 
have too many natives ; two boats’ crews are sufficient for each ship. They are not so liable 
as Europeans to get drunk on shore. It is not impt^ratively necessary to have natives to 

e jrform the duties on deck. The duty of a soldier is more irksome than that of a sailor, and 
uropcans undergo the former notwitlistanding the heat. In warm weather there is no sailor 
more active than the Clashee, the native sailor of India. They are not good helmsmen, and 
they are not fit for cold weather, but for the purpose of navigation in warm climates they are 
as smart and active as any people ; they have not the stamina of a British sailor, and their 
stmngth is not equal to his, but they have taken in the sail and set it quicker than British 
sailors ; they are more active, and run out on the yard lighter. 

There is no difficulty in navigating the Red Sea, either in steam-boats or sailing vessels. 
It abounds with shoals, but the direct navigation for ships is clear and extensive enough, and 
a ship has plenty of sea-room. 
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East India Affairs, in 1830; and in the Reports of 1830-1, and 1831; 
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Natives: — Condition of, 

Without a suitable reform of the system of taxation, and a better administration of 
justice, the progress of prosperity among the natives cannot be great. Where the revenue 
IS collected, as it is in India, on the principle of the government being entitled to one-half 
of the gross produce of the soil, and vast nmnbers of officers are employed in the realization 
of it, it is a moral impossibility for any people whatever to live or prosper so as to admit of 
a very extensive commercial intercourse. Generally in India more than enough has been 
collected by the government from the cultivators ; but instructions, more and more peremptory, 
have been sent out, to take special care that no more than the rent is taken from the land. 
The large proportion of the gross produce, which the Government take from the land, inter- 
feres with the rate at which the cultivators of the soil can borrow money. The natives of the 
Coromandel coast would not be benefited by free trade and settlement, if the same revenue 
system were enforced. In taking the land tax, as little as possible is left for the subsistence 
of the people. It is impossible to look for improvement in any way, unless there is a moderate 
assessment of the land. Almost the only thing to be done to improve the character and con- 
dition of the inferior classes, is to low'er the assessment, and fix it for a long period. By 
taking a moderate rent, we shall contribute more to the prosperity of the people, and to the 
suppression of crime, than by the most perfect code of regulations ; but a more spoc^dy and 
economical mode of obtaining justices is also necessary. The native capital is considerable, 
though it has not been increasing of late years, owing to over taxation. Tlie natives want 
encouragement to apply it. 

The zemindars are not saving men. In Allahabad and Cawnpore the zemindars are not in 
general wealthy men. The great landholders in Tanjore, like great landholders elsewhere, are 
not men of prudent habits ; they are often cncumbcfcd with debt ; and on the occasion of any 
great ceremon\% they do not limit their expenses by any regard to the future. If they accu- 
mulate capital, they generally bury it ; there arc no means of their employing it to any 
extent, and there is no place where they would feel disposed to deposit it. A bank might be 
of use, and a general peraiission to Europeans to reside, might lead to such establishments. 

The ryots are, generally speaking, a poor class. There are degrees in their poverty, but in 
general they are poor. It could not be said that a ryot lias no means of collecting capital, 
but it is a rare occurrence to sec a ryot possessing any considerable degree of capital. In 
some villages they apjicar to be very comfortable * in others, quite the reverse. If a ryot 
accumulates property, it is either appropriated to the improvement of the land, or dissipated 
in weddings and feasts, or employed in trade. The establishment of banks would lend to 
encourage industry. From the insecurity of property, whicli, till tlietime of British rule, was 
perfectly habitual in the country, improvidence was almost universal. The people, beyond 
a small number of the mercantile class, have not a notion of accumulation. Every individual 
spends as fast as he can ; and the disposition of the ryots generally is, not to accumulate, but 
to make away within the year with almost every thing which the year affords them. Every 
where in India the progress of wealth has Ix^cn by necessary causes, slow. Many of the 
ryots are men who live from hand to mouth, and if a plough breaks, or a bullock dies, or 
the rains fall, they are not able to carry on their cultivation ; they are men of no capital ; 
many cultivate upon borrowed capital : a succession of bad seasons will go far to rum the 
richest proprietor. The lower classes of ryots are generally poor, but perhaps they would 
bear a comparison in point of condition with the lower orders of peasantry in Europe. It is 
the fate ot the lower orders, in most countries, to have little more than the bare means of 
maintenance. The great mass of the ryots are in the condition of daily labourers ; generally 
speakiiig, all over India the proprietor is the cultivator of his own farm. Their houses ai4 
much in the same state now as they were at a period of remote antiquity ; the walls are built 
of mud and thatched with grass. They answer all tbe puiposes of the climate. In many 
parts of Coimbatore there are great improvements, tiles being substituted for thatch ; in tlie 
town the houses are almost invariably tiled. Their principal article of food is grain. Cawn- 
pore, Allahabad and Furruckabad are in an advanced state of cultivation ; Goruckpore is quite 
the revise. In Bengal there has been a considerable increase of capital and extension of 
cultivation, ^ere is an increase of cultivation at Madras, as there is elsewhere ; but it is 
much more difficult for cultivation to make progress at Madras, because the soil is compa- 
ratively poor, and the cultivation expensive, as it is carried on by means of artificial irrigation. 
It IS the case universally in India, that there are no visible, direct marks of improvement, except 
in so far as the population has increased and tlie cultivation extended ; the general appearance 
of the people, or the circumstances of the people taken individually, have not matenally 
proved anywhere. There has been an extension of ci^ital, the effect and consequence of the 
general protection of persons and property which have existed everywhere. The condition of . 
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the people of Guzzerat is less distressed than that of most other parts of India. The farmers 
of htoius are worse off than the porters of Calcutta, with regard both to food and clothing. 
Thepeasantryof Madras are in much worse circumstances than those of Ceylon. Scarcity 
and mmine, from drought, are commom Land in Bengal would sell at from ten to twenty-five 
years’ purchase ; in Madura it is not saleable ; there land is a service, not a property ; it is 
scarcely a saleable article in any part of the Madras presidency. The opening of the trade to 
India has greatly conduced to give additional value to the lands in Bengal, and to enable 
those who now possess estates in that quarter to obtain a rent for them, and sometimes a high 
rent, where there was none at all, or scarcely a scanty subsistence. The people of Tanjore are 
not in so wretched a state as Mr, Gordon describes. Dry land is of value both in Tanjore and 
Ramnad. The inhabitants of Tanjore seemed to be very comfortable ; the assessment is in 
some places very light, and in very few is it heavy. It is a great exporting country ; they have 
much more food than they can consume. There are very few opulent native families resident 
in Madura. No class can be considered at all rich except the officers in the actual service 
of the Company. Whoever has money not employed in trade, has it taken from him by the 
Company’s servants. The great body of the people in Bombay are of the poorer classes, but 
they cannot be said to be ahuost in a situation of beggary ; they are very poor, but then they 
require little to support them. Trade cannot be very much increased without bettering the 
condition of the natives, so as to give them the means of paying for imports. The land-rent 
is very high ; the country suffers from taxation, and so consequently does commerce. Bombay 
has been improving much within the last few years, extending much, and improving in the 
style of building and in the roads. The value of houses and lands in Bombay is high com- 
pared with Madras and Calcutta, and rents are rising. In consequence of the return from 
a state of war to peace, much of the land which was left imtilled is now productive, and 
much of the produce of the country, which was formerly destroyed, is now coming into the 
market ; this sudden increase in produce has occasioned a great fall in prices all over 
India. The depreciation varies from 30 to 40 per cent, in some cases, and is still going 
on. The ryots in the Bellary district have required that the revenues should be taken in 
kind ; on the other hand, the prices of some necessaries of life, such as salt and tobacco, 
liave increased enormously. Tne cultivators in the Deccan are much involved in debt ; 
they borrow money on the security of their crops and lands at from 12 to 24 per cent. 

Under some of the native chiefs, whose administration is good, and where perhaps the 
assessment is lighter, tlie condition of the lower orders is jierhaps superior to that of the 
same class in some parts of the Company’s territory, visible not so mnen in the superiority 
of their external appearance as in the fully cultivated state of their lands. The ryots, 
generally speaking, are not in good circumstances. In some of the districts of the native 
chiefs, notliing can be worse than the condition of the lower orders. The situation of 
natives of a sufxTior class is upon the w^hole much better in Mysore than in the Com- 
pany’s territories, because the whole civil and military administration rests with them, 
instead of being vested in Europeans. Instead of having a master in every European, they 
have only one master wlio is their ])rince ; hut the lower orders are not by any means so well 
off under the Mysore government at present, because it is a most oppressive government. 
The higher classes are not absolutely better paid under the native governments, but they have- 
various perquisites, and they obtain gratuities and remuneration from their Prince in various 
ways, which they do not receive under the British rule. Coimbatore is in a much higher 
state of cultivation now than when it was ceded to the British government, but there are 
evident traces of a still more extended cultivation in ancient times. The condition of the 
country in Burdwan in the neighbourhood of the coal mines owned by Europens, is unques- 
tionably improved. The peasantry of Java are in a better condition as far as external appear- 
ance, in the wearing and consumption of manufactured goods; they consume a greater 
quantity and more expensive articles than the Bengalese. The wages in Java arc nearly 
double those in Bengal. The food of the Javanese is chiefly rice or maize, and a little palm- 
tree sugar. They are generally well fed and clothed, and, for the climate, well housed. 
Their clothing is principally of cotton ; in the central district it is commonly the manufacture 
of the country. Tne climate, and the facility of procuring food, do not make them indolent 
where property is secure ; at least they have not that effect on the Chinese in Java. There 
are Chinese labourers as well as Javanese. The former have ordinarily thrice the wages of 
the latter, as they are chiefly the artisans and merchants. The cultivators in Piu*sia, and in 
the British ten’itories in the south of India, are pretty much alike in point of comfort. The 
natives in provinces not belonging to the Ct)mpany appear to be in much the same state as 
those in the Company’s territories. There is no difference in the appearance of the cultiva- 
tion- The land-tax is much the same. The territories of the native chiefs in the Deccan 
are in a more flourishing state than the Company’s. The condition of the people in the 
Deccan has been highly ameliorated since our conquest of it. Coimbatore is capable, from 
the diversity of its temi)erature and soil, of yielding every species of European as well as of 
tropical produce. It is intersected by rivers from which canals are taken oft' for irrigation^ 
these, at a comparatively small expense, might be so prolonged and enlarged as to make a 
canal communication from one end of the province to the other, and to connect the eastern 
and western coasts. The principal products are iron, cotton, saltpetre, tobacco, elephant’s 
teeth, sandal-wood, opium, sheep, cattle and grain. The great fertility of Coimbatore, its 
varied produce, and its proximity to the coast, render it of great importance in a commercial 
mint of view; and its important would be much enhanced if the communication with the 
Malabar coast were improved, either by opening canals, or constructing a railway. The 
|Msaaantry in Coimbatore are in an improving condition, and contented, but the case is not so 
in other parts of India, in Malabar and Canara for instance. In Coimbatore, the peasantry 
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are generally docile and obedient; there is however a ftpirit of independence growing up 
amongst them ; they are no longer the yielding people they were ; they resist exactions much 
more than they did. They are as industrious a people as are to be found in any countiy. 
The nature of our government is not calculated for much improvement of the people of India; 
They enjoy under our sway more security of person and property, and they suffer less oppres- 
sion and exaction, than under native rule ; they have generally also an incorrupt and impartial 
administration of justice, though a. very tardy and expensive one; but the degradation of not 
being employed in tlie higher offices tends much to check improvement. Any improvement 
whicJi may have arisen in consequence of the introduction of British capital and enterprise into 
Iiidiov is nothing in comparison with what would be the case if the natives wem sufficiently 
encouiaged, and proper attention paid to their cultivation and improvement. India requires 
capital bring forth her resources ; but the best and fittest capital for this pui^ose would be 
one of native growth, and such a capital would be created if our institutions did not obstruct 
it. In their present state of extreme poverty, and almost slavery, it is not reasonable to expect 
that any great imj)rovements can flow from the natives. One of the greatest, however, of 
which the mind of man is susceptible, has been made by them entirely through their own 
exertions. Their acquirement of knowledge, and particularly of the English language and 
literature, of which there are many examples, is quite astonishing. It may even be questioned 
whether so great a progress in the attainment of knowledge has ever been made under like 
circumstances in Kurope. The* examples certainly are among those who have kept up an 
miinternipted intercourse with Europeans, but their exertions have been altogether indepen- 
dent of Eui-opean assistance ; they have been self-taught. In many branches of art also, 
their skill is unrivalled ; several of their fabrics, such as muslins, shawls, embroidered silks, 
and pieces of workmanship in gold, silver and ivory, have never yet been equalled by British 
artists. In many other arts connected with the comforts and conveniences of life, the natives 
of India have in some made great progress, and in others attained perfection, without being 
in the smallest degree indebted to European patterns or examples. The inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay, are, generally speaking, a better educated nvee than the inhabi- 
tants of the interior, ascribable to their living in much more comfortable circumstances, and 
coming more habitually into contact with European refinement; but there are to be found in 
eveiy ]jart numerous individuals wliosc natural talents arul capacity are fully equal to those 
of the inluibitants of the Presidencies. lu the cities, the situation of the natives is very 
superior to that of the inhabitants (d‘ the interior. The natives aix^ mu(?h given to commercial 
and industrious pursuits, and exceedingly well qualified to succeed in them. They are 
sufficiently commercial to answer the highest expectations that can be fonned, or 
desired, in respect to trade bt*t\veen the two countries ; but our local institutions must be 
greatly altered licfore they can become wealthy or prosperous : if the c ondition of the 
natives, their habits, wants, rights, and interests were j>roperiy attended to, all the rest would 
follow. 

The native merchants of Bombay consist of Pavsees, Hindoos and Mussulmans. The 
Pars(‘c*s arc the most intelligent : they are the remains of the original inhabitants of Persia 
who fled to India, and they are very numerous. They are for the most part free', fiom the 
prejudices of caste . They very fi’ccpicntly embark as super-cargoes, principally for China. 
The native merchants are not so prosperous as tliey were ; they were very rich. 

The natives of the Madras ten'itories are not frank or generous, and gratitude is a word 
which does not exist in any of thc^ native languages, or in the hearts of the natives. They 
would not he insensible to kind treatment, but it seldom makes the same impression in India 
as it does in other countries. 

Except where a native’s own concerns arc at stake, he will communicate with the Compiuiy’s 
European servants a cry freely. He will not communicate wath any person on his own private 
affairs, but upon any other point, upon the state? of the. country or the affairs of his neigh- 
bours, he has no objection to talk freely. The people are exceedingly submissive both to 
native officers aiul to Euro|)euns ; but perhaps more so to the’ Ibnner tlian to tlie lattei-. They 
are a very obedient race. 

In Tanjore, instances of stealing from each other the grain which is left in tlie fields only 
sliglitly protected, are not frcfjueiit. 

The natives of Cutch are a particularly industrious ni(;e ; much more so than those of 
Bombay or Madras. They arc a very fine race of men, and nearly the same size as the Ben- 
galese. The prices of labour arc low, and the peophi are geiienilly deficient in capital. 

On the Coromandel coast, the Maliomedans an? a stout race ; the lower class of Hindoos 
small, weakly and short livtid. 

The natives will in general bear an advantageous comparison with those of any country in 
the world. Their moral character deserves an extremely favourable opinion. In large towns, 
no doubt, they are very dissolute, as the inhabitants of large towns are in every part of the 
world, but in the country their moral character stands in general extremely high. Dishonesty 
on the part of domestic sei^ants is very rare. Writing desks may be left open in the utmost 
couftd(?nce that nothing will be abstracted. The doors of houses are often open during the 
night tis well as the day. The public servants in the Deccan (the Mahratta^rahmins) are 
very dishonest. The natives are remarkably intelligent, and exceedingly merciful and tender 
hearted. Considering the disadvantages under which those in the Deccan have laboured for 
many years unch-.r a vicious government, they are a very good people, and greatly belied by 
all those who have written about them. They are by no means a cruel people; they were 
rude and violent, luit they are essentially a good people ; and where they have taken to Cul- 
tivation, they are most quiet and onierly. Ine innabitants of Bombay are quite equal, ifiM 
su}>erior, to those of towns in England. They are an uncommonly sharp and intelligent piffle. 

The 
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The wages of a Hindoo carpenter would be GcL a d^, of a Cliine&e 2s., and of an Gordon aaia 
European, the lowest superinteiKiant of caironters, 6 s. Two Lascars may be considered ^ ^ ’ 

equalto one European ; in a cold climate the Lascar becomes of no value. Two Lascars can D® 224S. 

keep watch more easily than one European, and do many small jobs ; there is not much 

wort on board a ship tnat requires great strength. The condition of an Indian ship without 
European officers, is as slovenly, dirty, and ill-man£^ed as possible. The Christian natives 
of Manilla are especially employed as steersmen, so are the native Portuguese, but nut the 
Mussulman Lascars. The average rate of wages in Burdwan is from 5 js. to 8s. a month. Uracken, 220. 

In Calcutta, five or six coolies may be hired for tlie day for a rupee ; at Ramnad, three men Gordon, 422. 

or five women, will cost from sun-rise to sunset not quite 4 c?. Their labour is equal to that 

of Europeans. They are poorly fed and thinly clad. The rate of agricultural wages is Sullivan, 4957. 
certainly under 3.?. a month. 

The ryots under the British government have the power of migrating, and it is believed Christian, 3081. 
that they do migrate from one part of the country to another, in cases of’ ill treatment ; 
perhaps they are sometimes forcibly brought back, but it is not likely that the cases are of 
frequent occurrence, lii the Madras territory a native cannot quit his village for a day’s work Gordon, 726. 
without a pass. The object is to force the inhabitants to remain on the lands on which tliey 
were bred, that they may cultivate them for the Company on tlie Company’s own terms. 

Advances are forced on the natives, in order that they may be considered as the Company’s D® 743. 
ryots. There is no such system of passes. Siiicluir, 4405. 

The treatment of the natives by the Company’s servants, is not by any means so courteous Sullivan, 5054- 
as it ouglit to be ; they are often treated with great harshness. Generally speaking, there is 
no familiar intercourse lietween European public functionaries and native public functionaries. 

The native gentry have, in the Deccan, privileges not enjoyed by those of our own provinces ; Chaplin, 5352 * 
they are exeiujit from the rigid operation of our rules of court ; strict forms of process are 
dispensed with in a great degree ; and their personal attendance is not always required. 

Then^ is a constant interchange of visits of ceremony between them and the public servants ; 

and the utmost freedom ol‘ access is given to them on all occasions. They very rarely visit 

Bombay, from an apprehension of coming in contact with the Supreme Court. The natives Stewart, 2537. 

liave no or very little confidence in the present system of administration of justice in the 

provinces. They have entire confidence in the King’s Court. They are apparently better Hrackcn, 349. 

satisfied with tlie arbitration of an European than with that of a native. Gordon, 955, 

Atarifi is published l>y the collector of fixed rates, at which articles must be supplied by the 
natives to Europeans. The rates arc not above half the market prices, but in general the articles and ii99» 
are seized, and the natives do not receive anything whatever. The native officers of' the revenue 
police are glad to make use of tlie name of an European, and will perhaps seize a dozen sheep, 
supplying only one to the traveller. At the luiad police office in Madras, there is a constant 
su[)ply of sheep and poultry kept up for the table of the judge and collector, gratis. The natives 
have no one to whom they can <‘oiiiplain, as the wrong is done by and for the magistrate. The 
personal services of the natives are ecpiully impressed. The tariff rates are sometimes paid. 

When the Company’s servants travel througli the country, they pay for the necessaries with Sinclair, 4427. 
which they are supplical ; ol‘ late yevars, at all events, it has been usual to pay. The payment 
is made according to a rate, a fair rate, fixed beforehand by the collector of the district. 

Urideir the native governments it is by no means an uncommon practice for the revenue Chaplin, 5279. 
oliicitrs to enforce payment by torture. Under the Company’s government, no such grievance 
could have been uinicted by the authority of any European. Siudi abuses no doubt occa- 
sionally occurred, but every exertion has been made to suppress them, and they must have 
been nearly put an end to. Mr. Ritchie never heard of torture btnng applied to extort taxes. Ritchie, 1554. 

So far from having any antipathy to the use of European (ronimodilies, the natives very pickards, 2820. 
much covet such articles. Tliey nave not shown any indisposition to the consumption of Ritchie, *1317. 
British manfactures other than that arising from inability to purchase, or the unsuitableness 
of the articles to their tastes and habits. In all the bazaars from Bhooj to Kaira, European wildey, 2296. 
cotton manufactures are met with. They are much worn by the natives, and particularly 
sought after. British manufactures, both cotton and w^oollen, British muslins and shawls, 
are worn. A preference, is given to the shawls of this countiy, even at Mandavie, which is 
a large def)6t for Persian shawls. The consumption of British articles has considerably Sullivan, 5102. 
increased of late years : the principal articles used are printed calicoes and broad clotlis, and 
a little iron and cutlery. The English cottons have, to a considerable extent, superseded the D® 5104, 
manulactures of the coimtry. They are considered to be cheaper, but not so lasting as the 
native goods. The natives are very fond of European colours and patteiiis. The great masKS 
of the jxiople use Indian articles, because they are coarse and very cheap. Tlie finer kinds of 
white cotton have superseded the manufacture of the Western Provinces to a great extent. 

British goods are subject to duties on importation and on transit tlirough the interior. 

The introduction of cheap British manufactures into India is a positive good. Altliough 
many articles of British manufacture are now imported into India at a far less cost than Rickards, 2853. 
the some articles can be produced in the country itself, it is quite clear that they have not 
, ^together superseded, and probably never will supersede, the use of coarse cotton articles manu- 
factured by the natives. Tnere is one very strong proof of this in the large quantity of cotton 
yam twist which is now exported from this country to India, for the purpose of manufacture on 
tlie spot, and is quite a new article of trade ; and with respect to coarse goods manufactured in 
H^al, as large, if not larger q uantities of these goods are now exported to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago (the chief' market for them) ; whence it is clear that tlie manufacture has not been super- 
seded. The first import of cotton twist was in 1823; in 1824, it was about 121,000 lbs. ; Gisborne, 1021. 
in 1828, 4,000^000. From 1814 to 1824, repeated attempts were made to iutroduce it, 
but without success, the price being too high for the natives to purchase, and it was also 
. 736 — I, Q Q 4 supposed 
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supposed that it was not fitted for native use. There would not have been such an import if the 
Company’s monopoly had continued. It has not been introduced successfully more than 103 
or 200 miles fix)m Calcutta. In 1819 or 1820 it was first imported into Bombay. The cloth 
made from it is worn by the middling and rather higher classes, not by the lowest class ; they 
wear a heavier sort of cloth, in the manufacture of which we have not at all interfered with them. 
The British twist is worked up in the same looms in which their own twist used to be worked ; 
they have no European machinery. There are considerable complaints made by the natives, 
that the goods manufactured from British twist are not so durable as their own. The twist 
sent out has been principally of an inferior quality ; some parcels of suj^erior quality have 
been sent out ; but they would not fetch in Bengal a price proportioned to their increased cost 
here. A very considerable consumption of cotton goods takes place on the island of Bombay. 
The consumption of British piece goods is increasing rapidly in every village in India, and that 
of cotton yam very rapidly indeed. The Indian cotton manufactures are more durable than our’s, 
and their muslins are of a softer texture, arising probably from their being spun by hand. The 
spinning of cotton thread is the chief employment of the women ; the finest is said to be spun 
under water. The consumption of British cotton goods is very considerably increasing among the 
natives. Certain descriptions are cheaper than their own manufactures, but not the very 
lowest kind ; the very common and coarse cloths they make cheaper themselves, but the 
middling and better descriptions (Dacca muslins, for instance,) are much dearer than Man- 
chester piece goods. The natives above the lowest class, such as shopkeepers and persons 
that possess a little property, use European piece goods. Of late years, the lower classes 
have worn over their heads and shoulders, and also sometimes rouna the waist, a particular 
kind of cloth or handkerchief, which has been sent from Manchester, and which they obtain 
at a cheaper rate than cloths of their own manufacture, made of cotton and coloured. The 
cotton yam imported is in general worked up into low-priced cloths, but some of it is used for 
a better description of clotli, and also for thread. The importation has increased amazingly 
within these few years. It was unknown in Calcutta a short time since. There was no great 
quantity imported before 1824 or 1825. The value of the importation in 1827 and 1828 was 
about 190,000/.; in the following year, it increased considerably; in 1829-30, it fell ofl‘; but 
the average of the three years, 1827-8 to 1829-30, was about 230,000/. European manu- 
factures are exposed for sale in tlic liazaars in the inU^rior of India, and there are large quan- 
tities of imitation shawls of cotton. The importation of cotton fabrics fl oni Great Britain has 
very considerably interfered with the native manufacture, but it has not produced distress 
among the weavers and artisans to the extent that might be supposed, as the weavers are 
also cultivators and rvots, and turn their labour from one employment to the otlier, without that 
shock, perhaps, which might be expected in other countries; and some of them are employed 
in working up the cottem twist imported from England. Previously to that imjiortation, the 
yarn was supplied chiefly by the women without machinery. There are now spinning and 
weaving mills in India. The natives of Madras have begun to consume British manufactures 
according to their hieans, but their melons are extremely limited. The importation of British 
cotton manufactures must have interfered to a certain extent with the same branch of Indian 
manufacture, but the whole quantity of English cotton goods sent is so small when compared 
with the consumption of the population, that it cannot have interfered very materially. It 
must have produced partial distress at the time ; but the native weavers do not confine 
themselves to weaving; they are also agriculturists and fishermen. The cotton twist sent out 
has also furnished some employment for tliem. The 4,000,000 lbs. of twist sent to India 
would make half as many yards of cotton goods as we have imported into India within the 
last year, but of the. spinning of that twist the natives have been deprived. Tlie large im- 
portation of cotton piece goods from Great Britain must in some degree have proved injurious 
to the corresponding native manufactures. There are now no imports into Bombay of muslins 
from Bengal. The weavera at Surat have been much distressed, and have taken to other 
employments. The importation of British cotton twist has to some extent proved a substitute 
to the Indian weaver for the loss of w^ork by the importation of piece goods ; and so probably 
has the increased importation of raw silk from Persia. The importation of British piece goods 
has scarcely at all interfered with the coarser Indian goods. 1 he diminished price of cotton 
manufactures in Europe and North America must have materially coutributea to the falling 
oft' in the manufacture of Indian cottons, as the latter used to be shipped in large quantitie.s 
to Europe and South America, where they are now nearly superseded hy the manufactures of 
Eiiglana and other countries. Supposing the manufacturing interest of India to suffer by an 
import of British manufactures, the agricultural interest would be more than compensated by 
the necessi^ of our purchasing their articles in payment for the goods so imported. The 
import of British white and printed goods into the countries east of the Cape was, in 1816^ 
800,090 yards; and in 1830, 45,000,000, The value of the imports of cotton was, 

In 1829, Calcutta, 055,462/.; Bombay, 570,626/. 

1830, 798,756/.; 618,174/, 

The natives arc much wedded to their own machinery, both in agriculture and manufactures; 
tliey dislike the adoption of our machinery; they dislike all changes. To this day, they use 
cattle for treading uie com. There is great dimculty in persuading them that conges are 
for their advantage. They are more indisposed to wange than any other people, and the 
poorest classes are the most indisposed. 

There is not much exteasion ot the Christian religion. There is no person, to my know- 
ledge,” who has been converted ; but it is said that there are one or two villages near 
Calcutta, in which the inhabitants have shewn a disposition to become cemverts to Christianity. 
The higher class of natives in Calcutta are getting rid of Hindooism, but they are not adopt- 
ing any other religion. There are several missionaries in Java, but they have not made many 

prbUelytes. 
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proselytes. The Christian religion has made extensive progress in the Philippine islands. Maclaine, 1801 
In Manilla, the natives call themselves Christians, so do the Chinese, and attend divine 
service as bhristians. The Spanish authority in the Philippine islands is chiefly maintained 
by the Roman Catholic priests, Europeans, and descendants of Europeans. 

Education of Natives, 

Tlie Governments in India have, very much to their credit, encouraged the improvement of 
the natives, by patronizing and supporting institutions for learning and the acquirement of 
knowledge. They have also attempted to introduce improvements in agriculture and in 
manufacture ; but in these latter atteinpte, by stepping out ol‘ their sphere, they have gene- 
rally failed. In Tanjore there is a missionary who has a school in the district, but no other 
means have been taken for the education of the natives. There is no public fund for educa- 
tion in Coimbatore. There are generally schools in every village, supported by the people 
tliemselves, for teaching the elements of the vernacular languages. There arc four schools 
supported by the Government, and the payments amounted to about 300 rupees a year, the 
population being about 850,000, and the revenue 27,00,000 rupees. The proportion of the whole 
who are able to read and write is very small indeed. They are very anxious for education. 

One of the greatest boons which the Government could confer upon the people would be to 
have ill every province a large grammar school, and branch schools. It has been under con- 
tem[)lation, and has been partially eflected ; but the agency is so small in proportion to the 
population that it cannot produce any beneficial result. The people in general are not in a 
state of such prosperity as to enable them to contribute very largely to establishments of the 
kind ; there are already schools in every village, but the education given docs not exceed 
that of merely writing imperfectly, and reading a little of their own vernacular language. 

No native should be admissible after a time into a public office, who could not read, write 
and apeak the English language. The children of the natives have great aptitude in learning 
that language. Since the institution of .scliools for the instruction of natives in English, under 
the patronage of Mr. Elphinstonc, many of them can read, write and speak it with fluency. 

There are a number of remarkably intelligent wcdl educated men among the natives at 
Bombay, particularly the Parsecs. Nearly the wdiole of the Parseas speak English. They 
have invariably educated their children in English, and many of them can speak it as fluently 
as Europeans. The Parsees have more pride, and have taken more pains to understand 
English, and all our laws and institutions, than any other class of Indians, not excepting the 
Brahmins of Calcutta. They are by far the most iutidligent class. Hindoos are also edu- 
cating very fast, Imt they have not made that progress which tlie Parsees have. The Mafio- 
medans, generally speaking, are not so industrious, and have stronger prejudices against 
sending their children to scdiool. The English language is in such extensive progress nowin 
Bombay that it could hardly be more extended by any regulation of Government. Education 
is also going on in the Deccan, but it is quite in its infancy ; they arc a totally difle.rcnt people 
in knowledge and jm judices. There is at Bombay a veiy liberal establishment by the Govern- 
ment for education, under Captain Jervis, an officer of very great attainments in the native 
languages. The officers of the native unny rise from the ranks invariably, and there areveirj^ 
few of the present age who arc very well educated, but their intelligence is still remarkable. 

There are now regimental schools established by Government. No compulsion is necessary 
to enforce attendance, us they are. very walling and anxious to attend. 

The iiiereasing of tlie sources of education and intelligence must in the end tend to diive 
us out of the country. It is not in human nature to suppose that when their minds are armed 
with intelligeiiee tliey will not use it. They cannot go on with the means of intelligence, 
and let a handful of Europeans govern them. They ought decidedly to be enlightened, but 
the effect will be, that we shall lose the country. 

In Calcutta, the knowledge of the English language is extending very much among the 
natives, and there are day schools whore the children learn it. The Hindoos in Calcutta are 
becoming much better educated, and are divesting themselves of their prejudices; those of the 
higher classes generally learn English. Besides public institutions, there are some few private 
individuals engaged in teaching children of tlie higher class. The natives have a debating 
society ; they are apt in learning tlie English language ; the children are quick and iTiteiligenr. 

Some of the higher classes, or such as are intended for the courts of law, learn Sanscrit and 
Arabic ; of late years they luive shown a preference for the English language. 

Tlie Mahratta Brahmin generally sjieaks not only his owm language, but Hindostanee, 
and is quick at learning any thing. Scarcely any have a knowledge of English ; it is not 
considered necessary. There would not be any insurmountable difficulty in introducing the 
English language generally in India, but there is hardly any necessity or use in it furtherlhan 
that it would give the natives an opportunity of learning European sciences. Our civil officers 
are, generally spcjaking, never appointed to any responsible charge until they have acquired a pro- 
ficiency in the native language, and therefore there is no necessity for the natives lemming 
English to enable us to transact business with them. It might possibly be an advantage to 
have one language for the exmduct of the whole government business, but it can never be 
attainable. 

The acquirement of knowledge by the natives, and particularly of the English language 
and literature, of which there are many examples, is quite astonishing. ^ 

The inhabitants of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, are in general a better educated race 
than the inhabitants of the interior. 
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Employment of Natives. 

Until the natives arc raised (and they can be so raised with great advantage) to participate 
largely and actively in the government of themselves, India never will be justly or securely ruled 
under any Enrojiean sovereignty. Natives ought to be admissible to the same employments as 
Europeans. To facilitate the decision of civil suits, and disputes between landlord and tenant, 
it is nec(^ssary eitlier to increase the European agency, or make use of native agency. Natives 
would be found comjxiitent to discharge the duty. Ine natives would not be as well satisfied 
with native judges as with European. The natives are many of them very well cjualified, and 
very shrewd people, but their integrity is open to suspicion. The best way of improving the 
character and condition of the superior order of natives would be to leave open to their ambi- 
tion some of* the higher and more lucrative offices of the government, and to allow them to 
participate as mudi as possible in the administration of their own country : it may not be 

i iolitic to allow them to hold the highest departments, which should always be filled by 
Europeans. They ought to be admitted to the revenue and j udicial departments : from the 
chief political offices they should always be excluded. By permitting the natives to fill a few 
of the higli situations, wc shall gradually raise a native aristocracy of our own, who being 
indebted to our government, will feel an interest in maintaining it; they would consider the 
security of their own fortunes identified with the safety of the government. Their exclusion 
from all offices and places of trust, except the subordinate ones, has a tendency to produce a 
deterioration of character. In this respect they sensibly feel the consequences of foreign 
rule; they regard themselves as a conquered and degraded people. All the jiaths of 
hononrahle ambition being shut against them, it may be fearofl that discontent will 
increase, so that we may eventually become extremely unpopular. Indeed a general 
disaffection might be expected to take jdace, were it not for the sense, generally entertained, 
of the good faith of the Company’s government, its regard for the rights of persons and 
property, and its strict attention to th(‘ religious customs and prejudices of their subjects. 
Hence, though there is little attachment to our rule, and no great ititerest in its stability, 
there is a general feeling of respect and a thorough confidence in the integrity of the English 
character, which, supported by the fidelity of our native troops, forms the chief support of our 
tenure in India. Many individual natives in the dift’ereiit departments are highly deserving 
of confidence, but, generally speaking, our revenue servants, from the inadequacy of’ their 
pay, are extremely open to corruption and intrigue of every sort. Those wlio have the 
prosficet of [iromotion for good (conduct are more to be depondea on than oth(‘rs. Dishonesty 
on the part of domestic servants is very rare. The dismissals of public servants are 
extremely ffeejuent. The abuses generally arise from the pay being inacleijuate to the trust 
and reponsibiliiy of the office, and to the facilities of concealing and appropriating part of the 
collections. A private servant has not the same temptation nor the same facility that a public 
servant has, who is employed in collecting tht» revenue. I’he Mahratta Bralimins, the class 
employed in the Dectcaii to conduct the public business, are intriguing, lying, corrupt, licen- 
tious and unprincipled, and wlien in power coolly unfeeling and systemati(‘jilly oppressive. 
The degradation arising from not being employed in the higher offices tends much to check 
improvement. The natives ought to be declared eligible to lulfil and execute all civil offices, 
judicial, financial and tf^rritorial. It is not to be believed that a population of 60 millions dof!S 
not coutdin within itself talent, assiduity and integrity to justify their being largely admitted 
into those offices. The advantages in policy and morals which would thence result are num- 
berless. It is highly })olitic tointroduec‘ the English language into the vernacular languages of 
India; and no native aft(?r th(‘, period of 12 years should be admissible into any office, 
unless his compefimey in the English language were (*ertified on examination. 

The natives ought to have all the privileges of British subjects, and not be debarred, 
through distinction of colour, and because they are natives, from the benefits of the administra- 
tion of the laws of their own country, but it should \u* done gradually. The natives ought to 
be brought forward, and the jireparalion should be the iuiroduction of the English language. 
The most intelligent natives will be found at the Presidency. Natives can of course be got to 
serve for much smaller sums than arc paid to the European servants ; they are much more 
easily paid, but for many years they could not be employed exclusively ; there must be 
Europeans mixed with them. After some years they would be equally efficient; they should 
be gradually introduced. All the details of public offices are now managed by natives. 

Th(^ people must feel degraded from not being admitted into the superior offices, and the 
feeling will increase with their increasing intelligence ; they ought to participate in the admi- 
nistration of the country. 

The natives are a very sensitive race of people, alive to kindness, and grateful for it, and 
fully as anxious to make suitable returns as other people are. The native servants deserve a 
very high character ; where they have been wanting in good qualities it has been entirely 
owing to ourtreatment of them. The giving them greater trust and responsibility, and at the 
same time a liberal and fair increase of pay and consideration from the government, will tend 
to render them men of integrity, whose duties may be enlarged with perfect safety to the state. 
As much confidence may be placed in natives as in finropeans if equally well treated. 
They would be nearly, if not altogether, as honest as Europeans, if we held out the same 
motives to them. A larger extension of confidence in them would produce a better state of 
feeling among them. Those who are most conversant with the natives entertain that cminion. If 
they are found to be corrupt, it is entirely in consequence of our treatment of them. They have 
no interest in working for us, and therefore they invariably work against us when they can. 
They are most anxious to be raised in the scale of society, and they feel acutely the depressed 
state in which they are kept ; that feeling is universal. The feeling dearest to their hearts is, 
to be entrusted with that degree of power and official emolument which they invariably 
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enjoyed previouBly to our obtaining possession of India. Where coididence is placed in 

natives it is very frequently rewarded by a faithful discharge of their duties, but there Appendix (A.) 

has no doubt been cause to complain of abuse of confidence. The more they are encouraged, 

and the more tliey are employed, the more they will imprtwe themselves. The best syste^n 
that could be established at this moment, would be to entrust all the details of revenue, 
and all the original suits in judicature, to natives, leaving the business of control to 
Europeans. The natives would do the details much more effectually than Europeans. 

The most efficient officers of Government would be quite helpless without tlie assist- 
ance of the natives. No natives but those duly qualified by previous education in the infe- 
rior offices of the civil administration, should be pmnitted to occupy the higher grades. 

The native servants in the revenue department arc liable to be dismissed at the will of the 
European superior, and so long as we refuse to accord to the natives a fair share of the 

f overnment, and to ingratiate them, it is a sort of power that cannot be dispensed with, 
ecause the higher classes now have no interest in a pure and upright adininistration. The 
substitution of native for European agency would cause a large reduction in the government 
expcaiditure. Europeans should be confined to superintendence and control. 

The corruption of native servants is vciy great; they are never to be trusted. No doubt, 
under liberal treatment and vigilant supermteiidence, and with the progress of education, the 
qualities of the native agency will improve, and after a time rapidly; and as the natives 
become fit for trust and employment, the amount of European agenciy may be diminished. 

The Government have no otner than very imperfect instruments to employ; with the total 
absence of a moral feeling in the country, it is not shameful to be dishonest in a public trust; 
no dis(;redit attaches to a man in such a situation for robbing either his fellow suojects or the 
Government ; and if he does not avail himself of his advantages to make himself rich by any 
means, he is reckoned rather to have behaved unskilfully than to have behaved honourably. 

Although there is no doubt that a commencement of improvement in the moral condition of D® 3559. 
tile natives has been made, all improvemenfs of that sort arc slow*, and must be very slow 
under tlie unfavourable circumstances in which the natives of India remain, after being placed 
for many generations under the demoralizing influence of a bad government, under w^hich 
they found their protection against oppression in nothing but cunning and fraud. The operd- 
tioii of our government lias had a very salutary influence, and w ill go on, gradually rendering 
its good effects more and mo^^ visible; but such progress has not yet been made as to render 
it safe to trust the inferior people whom we enqiloy, or to relax the most vigilant super- 
intendence. Thei native iiioonsifls have rendered useful service ; but both in Bengal and 
Madms there is evidence of no small amount of con’uptioii, and it is imagined that the cor- 
ruption is not less in the Deccan; but there is no doubt that the native conduct has im|)roved. 

There are no complaints 011 tho records of Government against the native sub-collectors in 
Guzzerat or IIk*, Dcccun, but there have been lu^vy complaints against functionaries of the 
same description in otlu'r Presidencies. Tlu" salaries paid to native superintendents would be 
considerably less than those paid to Europeans. The advantage of employing natives would 
be cheapness. An opinion is very generally entertained that it would be good for the natives 
to l)(i more largely employed in the business of govemnumt than th(*y now are ; but really 
the great concern of the ])eople is, that the business of government should bt^ well and cheaply 
performed ; and it is of little or no consequence to them who are the people that perform it. 

The idea generally (jntertained is, that tlie. people of India would be elevated by giving them a 
greatei share in their own government; but to encourage any jieople in a train of believing 
that th(^ grand source of elevation is in being an employe of Goverument, is any thing but 
desirable. The right thing is, to teach people to look for their elevation to their own resources, 
their industry and economy. Let the means of accurnulatioii be aflbrded to our Indian 
subji'cts ; let them grow ridi as cultivators, merchants, manufacturers, and not accustom 
themselves to look for wealth and dignity to successful intriguing for places under Govern- 
nient ; tlie benefit from which, wliatever it may be, can never extend beyond a very 
insignificant portion of the wlioh^ population. The natives do not look upon their exclusion 
from the higher branches of employment as a stigma. The, feeling of degradation from being 
governed by foreigners is altogether European ; it has little or no (!xistenee in Asia ; employ- 
ment would have little eflhet in ainelioruting the native character. The thing of importance in 
order to elevate tlu^ characiei* of any people is to protect them. Elevation is the natural state 
of a man who has nothing to fear, and the best riches are the eflhcts of a man's own industry ; 
effects which never fail, when the protection is good. The (‘xtensive frauds committed by tThc 
government native servants are not all to be ascribed to their low^ rate of payment, as the 
tehsildars are handsomely paid, receiving 140 rujx^es a month ; but no pay would prevent them 
from taking money from the people, so long as the revenue system makes tlie temptation so 
powerful. The present system has caused a great degeneracy of morals, and the people are 
.very much worse than the people of this country. A .cuiange of system might be expected to 
produce an improvement in their morals ; atUie same time the character of the natives is such, 
that they seem to have no idea of justice or truth ; they call deciding in their favour justice, 
and deeming against tliem injustice, and they haveiiot much idea of gaining justice, except by 
means of bribery. 

, They have very great confidence in the Europeans generally, and the only reason why they 
have not absolute confidence in them is, that they are afraid that the Eurojieans will be 
imposed upon by their native seivants, and therefore they bribe the servants of the judge, 
thoT^h the judge himself may be a person of unimpeachable character. 

The head native judge in Tanjore was a man df first rate character ; but some of the Talook 
moonsifls, who were in inferior stations, were not so highly considered ; in fact, some ol’ them 
weie very generally accused of corruption, as well as incompetency. The employment of 
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natives in that way cannot be extended further than it has been. An honest native servant is 
an exception to the general rule- 

Christian natives are frequently employed as clerks and copyists, and there are other 
situations in which they are employed in different departments. It is said that Mr. Sullivan 
had a native Christian employed under him in a high office. 

Government, 

Under the native governments it is by no means an uncommon practice for the revenue 
officers to enforce payment by torture. Under the Company’s government no such grievance 
would liavc been inflicted by the authority of any European : such abuses no doubt occa- 
sionally occurred, but every exertion has been made to suppress them, and they must have 
been nearly put an end to. The government of the Company is a mild, beneficent, good 
govenmieiit, well calculated to jiromote the general welfare aiicl prosperity of our fellow sub- 
jects in India. The nature of our government is adverse to improvement. Its officers are 
constantly fluctuating. Partial and limited experience is no sooner acquired than a change 
lakes place before it can be brought into effectual operation. Plans of improvement are fol- 
lowed for a time and relincjuished under a new Chairman, a new Governor-general, or a new 
administration of the revenue. These frequent revolutions occasion a vacillation in the 
administration of affairs extremely injurious to the interests of the community. The present 
government of India is a most enormously expensive one in the civil administration of the 
country. In every civil dejiartment a saving might be effected by the employment of natives, 
and by simplifying the machinery of government. A very considerable reduction might be 
made in tlie number of Europeans, llie present mode of carrying on the government is by 
a system of Boards which is as complicated as can be. The Government have no direct 
communication with their executive officers. Every thing passes through the Boards, and 
that leads to an enormous multiplication of records, and to great delay and expense. 

Of late years the natives in Bombay have been carefully taught to believe that Parliament 
and the King are every thing to them. The impression is very local at present, and though 
not advantageous even there, it is not of much consequence while confined to the Presidency. 
If tlie impression become more general, it would, no doubt, be highly injurious to the Com- 
pany’s government. It must of course tend to bring them into contempt, and diminish their 
power and authority. There is not a better set of jiublic servants in the world than those of 
Bombay. There is not a more honourable or assiduous class. 

There have been eases of jieeulution brouglit forward and substantiated against tlie Com- 

C ’s European servants, though not very freijuently ; when they have happened, they have 
to a large amount ; but peculation is infinitely more common among the natives ; the 
dishonest European is an exception to the general rule, but among the xiatives an honest 
servant is the exception. 

As land is the principal source of revenue, and its i*ollection much affects the happiness of 
the people, u minute knowledge of the territorial branch of administration is quite essential to 
ev(!ry civil functionary of the Government in whatever line he is employed. No person is 
employed in any offi(‘e of trust who lias not that knowledge. The civil scr\’ants are not 
always able to communicate v\ith tlie people in the native languages. There arc some 
instances of the collector and judge having learned one or twT) languages, and being then 
sent to a district w licre there is a third language spoken, and they are obliged to communi- 
cate by interpn'lers. One of thc^ieculiar difficulties of Madras is the number of languages 
spoken within that Presidency. The writers arc encouraged as much as possible to tecome 
acquainted with the native languages, but perhaps in their after service the languages 
acquired at llaileybury may not be of so much use as might be expected. Ignorance of the 
native languages must render the Com])any’s servants more liable to be imposed upon. The 
civil officers are, generally sjieaking, never appointed to any responsible charge until they 
have acquired a jiroficiency of the native languages. It might possibly be an advantage to 
have one language in which the whole government business should be transacted, but it 
not attainable. There arc many gentlemen in the civil service wlio have a knowledge of tlie 
native languages, superior even to many of the natives, except the very highest caste of Bengal 
Brahmins. There are good Sanscrit scholars among the Europeans, and some who speak all 
the languages with great fluency. It is impossible that any body of men could improve more 
than the Bombay civil sen^ants have since Mr. Elphinstone’s government. 

Comparison of our government with that of native chiefs, pp, 307 ct seq, of this paper. 

Half-Castes, 

There are about 20,000 men, women and children, in Bengal; two-thirds of them in 
Calcutta, and 10,000 more in Madras and Bombay. In Bengal, the greater part of the 
mothers of children by officers in the Company’s service, are Mahomedans of respectable 
families, but in reduced circumstances. They are in many instances Moguls and Patams. 
There are some Hindoos, but the Mahomedans preponderate. The children generally follow 
the religion of their father, and are chiefly Protestants, but there are many Roman Catholics ; 
there may be some few instances of their being Mahomedans. They are in general educated 
to sjieak English, except in a few cases where they may have been neglected by their father. 
Those who have been educated, are entirely European in their habits, feeling, dress, language, 
and every thing else. They habitually speak English among themselves. In Bengal there 
are about 600 w'ho are qualified to hold situations of trust and importance, and 1,500 who 
may be considered capable of holding subordinate situations from their being able to read, 
WTite, and understand the {English langua^. About 1,000 or more are actually employed. 
There are many instances of the marriage of the females with officers of high rank ; a large 
proportion of the officers of the army are married to such ; the children belong to the class of 
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their father. If residing within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, they are subject to 
it • if not, they are tried by the mofussil courtii, whose proceedings are regulated by the 
Mahomedan code, modified by the regulations of the Company, by which regulations much 
British law is now incorporated with the Mahomedan, but some of the modifications make 
it more severe on East Indians. They are tried by a judge without the intervention of a jury. 
If this has not been a grievance to them, it is owing to the correctness of their conduct. 
There is no code of civil law applicable to them in the mofussil ; the Mahomedan bears an 
oppressive character to them as infidels ; but there is no known instance of their having 
nctiiaJIy suffered in the beouest of their property, or in regard to marriages. They would, 
if Protestants, be married by a chaplain of the establishment. All persons, both British- 
born subjects and natives, if resident within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, are 
subject to it. British-born subjects resident in the mofussil, are to a certain extent, in civil 
cases, subject to the local judges, and also in criminal matters, not amounting to felony. 
I'hey are not amenable to the Mahomedan law in any case, c^xcept in mattcTs of debt to 
a limited amount, where they enter into a bond to abide by the adjudication of the local 
courts. The principal disadvantages under whicli tlie Jialf-castes labour, arc, tliat tliey are 
deprived of the protection of the habeas corpus, and liable to the summary jurisdi(!tion of 
the provincial judges, who can fine, imprison and corporally punish tliein, and that they are 
liable to trial, even for capital crimes, without the intervention of a Jury. They are excluded 
from the regular service of the Company, civil and military ; mid none but the subordinate 
situations of clerks arc open to them. By being employed as clerks to the Company’s 
officers in the mofussil, they are not exempt from the jurisdiction of the mofussil, as the 
Company’s regular servants are. The highest salary they attain is 30/., 40/. or 60/. a month, 
with sometimes a personal allowance in addition, of 10 /. The iiuijtirity are emph>ycd at low 
salaries, from 6/, to 10/. ; Europeans in the same situations would not receive more. The 
highest office they attain is that of registrar in the public offices. They are not received as 
privates in the army, and they arc excluded from holding commissions in it, if they be the 
isons of a native Indian. The rule has been relaxed within the last two or three years, and 
is now confined to the immediate descendants of a native ])arent, on either side ; but still 
their descendants in more remote dcgrc'cs would be liable to all the legal disabilities. They 
are, either by usage or by the rules of the service, not considered eligible to hold the offices 
of mooii'^iffs, pundits, &.c. Nor are Europeans eligible. If an East Indian would abjure 
Christianity, and liecoine a Mahomedan, he would be eligible. I’he East Indians are 
subject to ull the exclusions to which Europeans arc subject, except with regard to the 
holding (d* land, and to all the exclusions to which natives are subject. They are not liable 
to any restrictions with regard to tlu* holding of land, nor to deportation. Prior to the 

Company’s seivice, civil and military, was open to the whole class of East Indians. General 
Jones, who commanded the Bombay army in 1H03-6, was an East Indian ; Colonel Stevenson, 
the present quartermaster-general, is also one ; so are Major Hearsay, Captain Rutledge, 
Lieutenant Mullins, and a few others ; Major Deane, in the King’s army ; and Colonel 
Skinner, in the irregular service. The last has commanded B,00() or 10,000 men. These 
officers, as being in the Company’s service, would be exempt from the local courts ; but 
perliaps the Supreme Court w(.)uld not recognise them as British subjects ; so that they would 
iiavc no law a|)plicable to them. The wives, being East Indians, of Company’s officers, 
would be subject to the jurisdiction of tlie local courts ; but hitherto, public opinion, and 
their good conduct, have saved tluan from it. Drs. Liunsdaine and Briton, in tlie Company’s 
service, arc Ivast Indians. i)r. Lycke, who made a fortune and came to this country, was an 
East Indian. There have been many other medical men of the same class. Their practice 
has been among iMiropcans. Perhaps they labour under disadvantage in so far as tne civil 
service is concerned, as a preference would ])robHbly be given to surgeons in the regular 
service. Those East Indians who are not in the Company’s service, are indigo planters (in 
which employment they have some advajitages i'rom being enabled to take farms and leases 
in their own names, and one of the largest concerns in India is Judd by a half-caste), school- 
masters, architects, printers, carvers and gilders, and undertakers ; they follow various trades, 
and some of them are engaged in cornmential juirsuits. Mr. Bruce, an East Indiiui, is the 
head partner of a respeeta^jle firm in Calcutta, and Mr. Kyd, the master builder, is an East 
Indian. Some have been admitted in the Supreme Court as attorneys. The sons of private 
soldiers are employed as drummers and fifers, and apprentieod out to tradesmen at the 
expense of the Lower Orphan School, which is founded for the reception of such children 
exclusively. It was established by the army, not by the Company; only the children of 
native mothers are admitted. There are about 800 or 900 in the upper and lower schools ; 
160 or 200 in the upper, and 8 or 700 in the lower. In the upper are the children of 
ofiicers, in the lower those of jirivates. There arc other charitable institutions which educate 
the poorer classes : the Benevolent Institution, 300 or 400 ; the Free School, 600 ; the Parental 
Academic Institution, 130 or 140 ; Calcutta Grammar School, 60 or (JO, and others ; there are 
also private schools. The public institutions are chiefly confined to East Indians, but not 
entirely ; there is no restriction nominally, but there are no natives among them. There are 
many instances of East Indians being sent to Europe for education ; they are us well educated 
as the Company’s servants. They would execute the office of judge or collector at one-third 
of the salary that an European receives ; tlie East Indian ’.s views are confined to the spot, 
and he has no idea of amassing a large fortune to be sjxjnt in another land, where he would 
be subject to various expenses from which he is exempt in India. There is a sufficient num- 
ber who have received a good education, to fill the offices in the revenue and judicial line, 
and the work of education is going on rapidly amongst them, and if public employments 
were open to them, their qualifications for them would increase. If the natives saw that East 
736 — 1. K R 3 Indians 
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Indians were eligible to the same situations as Euixjpeans are, they would hold them in the 
same respect. There is no distinction made by the natives between East Indians and Euro- 
peans ; the distinction emanates from tlie autliorities in this country in excluding the East 
Indians from their service : the prejudices against them have diminished of late years. A more 
liberal policy towards them is adopted by the Dutch, French, Spanish and Portuguese^ 
They are held by tfic natives in equal respect with Europeans ; tne princes ♦and nabobs 
visit them as they do Euroj>eans, and treat them with equal respect. It would not excite 
dissatistaction among the natives of rank, if East Indians were admitte.d to offices from 
whicli such natives arc excluded. The leeling of the natives towards East Indians is not 
afleeted by the low caste of their mothers; tliey identify them with their fathers, and do not 

f ro out oi‘ their way to inquire who their mothers were. The East Indians are capable of 
lolding lands ; some are landholders to a considerable extent, and derive a profitable 
livtdihood from their lands ; they reside on them ; sometimes they cultivate them, sometimes 
tljey farm them out ; there are none in the condition of labourers ; tliey possess equal advan- 
tages with the native proprietors, and if there is any difference it is in their favour, arising 
from their superior activity. They are in general far better acquainted with the vernacular 
languages of India than Europeans are. They have served on juries since 1827, in common 
with Europeans, and no inconvenience whatever has arisen from it. The condition of East 
Indians would be improved if tliey were placed upim the looting on which British-born subjects, 
who are not in the King’s or Company’s service, now stand. It would tend to the general 
improvement of society : the odious distiiictions now made strike at the root of all civil and 
social improvement in India. 

'iluue ai*e very lew half^ astes in the Deccan, except those employed as clerks and copyists 
in the public de|)artim‘nts. There are stweral depaitments in which they may be beneficially 
employed ; but their employineiit in the revenue and judicial line, is not, generally speaking, 
expedient, because the higher order of native's look upon them as an inferior class of persons. 
It is said that Mr. Sullivan had a native Christian employed under him in a high office. 

They might be usefully employed in the higher bruncht'S of the government service ; there 
are many most respectable gentlemen among them. Many of them are well qualified to hold 
situations in the commission of* tlie peace ; many rif them are in respectable mercantile 
situations. Upon the whole tlu‘y are an intelligent class of peoples, but as a body they have 
^ot had many advantages. There are individuals among them capable of* holding any situa- 
tion. They are at present prevented from being covenanted scivants to the Company, and 
probably, from the w^ant of encouragement, they are luit so well qualified as others. In 
almost the wJioIe of the offices in Calcutta the clerks are native bom. They hold all the 
offices a British subject can hold, unless he b(^ a covenanted servant ; and they can hold land, 
which has giv(?n themi great advantage. They are cx(*lnded from all offices of* gi’cat responsi- 
bility and great emoluirient ; they are in that respect in the same situation as natives. 

Tliey ought to be admitted to eveiy jirivilege, of British-born subjects ; every situation 
ought to be as open to them as to British-born subjects or natives ; all classes ought to be 
put on an equality. Their intelligence is equal to the education they receiv(». ; there are 
individuals among them equal to any European ; for instance, Mr. Kyd, the master ship- 
builder, and Colonel Skinner. 

European Residents, 


Thk restriction on persons proceeding to India is an iixqiedimcnt to trade. When the 
Court comply w ith the application of a person wishing to proceed to India, they require 
him to enter into a regular covenant, with a penalty bond and two sureties, for all of which 
payment is recpiired. The (U)venant confines him to a ])articular town or presidency. The 
charge on a covenant is 12/., of which?/, is for stamjis, w'hich would not be required if 
a simple permission to reside were given. The Court are in the habit of refusing perniis- 
.sion, unless th(i ujiplicuiit can show an invitation from a settled house in India to join it, 
or some such cogent reason. For free merchant’s indentures the charge is 27/. 10,s. ; free 
mariner’s, 9/. 10 a-. 

No British subject can reside in India without a license from the East India Company ; 
and no British subject, even with a license, can go beyond 10 miles of the Presidency 
without a new license. British subjects having licenses are liable to have them cancelled 
at tlie discretion of the diiiercnt governments ; and after two months’ notice, to be deemed 
persons in India without a license. They must be furnished with a fresh license at every 
removal from district, to district. There is no practical inconvenience in this, because the 
license*, is never refusc^d ; but tli’erc is some trouble, and a lee of 32 rupees is attached to each 
license. 

According to the East India calendar, the number of private British settlers in 
India was, 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


1813 

1830. 

- 1,225 

1,707 

187 

134 

409 

308 

1,881 

2,149 

1 is nearly doubled. 


No inconvenience has 


Since 1821 the annual number of licenses 
resulted frtim the increased number of British settlers. 

The number of European settlers in Bengal has increased since the opening of the trade. 
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No inconvenience has thence resulted to the natives, but unquestionably benefit ; for wherever 
there are Europt'ans they cause a demand for labour. 

The number of considerable European mercantile establishments at Bombay has, since 
1826 increased from 6 to 10 or 12. There areveiy few British settlers in Bombay. 

Every facility is given by the Government to any attempts at improving the cultivation of 
the country.# Within the last two years public intimation has been given that Europeans may 
hold leases of lands for 5)9 years ; but, previously, individuals held lands for experiments. 
They now hold houses in perpetuity in Bombay, but the natives are the principal proprietors 
of real property there. Very great encouragement has been given at Bombay for individuals 
to take farms, and go into the interior. There is a disposition, certainly, to take advantage 
of that encouragement ; but people are a good deal deterred from laying out their capital, 
by the want of success that attended the three or lour establishments which were tried thei'e 
long ago. 

Throughout tlie Madras provinces, there are about 20 British-born subjects not in the 
Company's service, chiefly sliopkeepc‘TS. The reason why there are so many more in Bengal 
is, that the Supreme Government liave systematically been favoui-able to interlopers. The 
laws against free settlement are more rigorously executed at Madras than Bengal, and still 
more so at Bombay. No country officer is allowed to sail out of Bombay without having 
free-mariner indentures ; in Calcutta not one in a hundred has them. Regulations with respect 
to passports are very strict in the Madras territories. British subjects travelling without 
passports are considered as vagnints. 

British residents are required by regulation to furnish themselves with passports on pro- 
ceeding into the interior, but the regulation is by no means strictly attended to. 

Persons do get out to India when refused a* license by the Court, and reside unmolested. 
There arc many respectable and industrious British subjects now in India without license. 
Many unlicensed persons reside undisturbed, though there are instances of their being 
disturbed. 

The inconveniences and obstacles to which the European cultivator in India is subject are 
many ; the prohibition to liold lands, the power of deportation vested in the Government, the 
state of the administration of justice, and the condition of the police. None can engage 
in the inland trade of salt, betel nut, tobacco or rice, except on account of the Company ; 
and British subjects are not permitted to liold lands in property, lease or mortgage. Tne 
regulations about salt and betel-nut, and the holding of lands, were originally directed against 
the Company's servants. Europeans arc now allow^ed to purchase salt at the Calcutta sales, 
and trade in it, but not to interliue in its manufacture ; and in February 1829 there was an 
order, founded upon the same basis as a previous order, n*spccting holding lands for the 
purpose of the cultivation of coflee. Europeans hold houses in Calcutta. There is one 
estate held by an European altogether in his owm name, almost a single instance throughout 
India. It consists ot‘ about 800 acres, ir> miles from Calcutta. It was granted by 
Mr. Hustings. The ryots arc anxious to become tenants on it. Houses arc held by British 
subjects under the Madras Presidency, but lands cannot b(i held. U‘ permission were given 
to hold lands, capital would not under the existing revenue system be invested in land ; capital 
has no more business at Madras than it has at Morocco. 

It is essential to tlu' conduert of commercial speculations that individuals should have free 
access to the parts of the country where either tluur goods arc to be sold or purchases are 
to bo njade, as the wants oi' the people may thereby be more correctly ascertained. 

Tlie dilierencc of rate of interest (5 per cent.) at which Government borrow money, from 
that (8, 9 or 10) which respectable firms pay, arises from Europeans not being allowed to 
purchase land, and therclbre they liave it not to deposit, but can only bring into tJie market 
personal security. If the capitalist were enabled to purchase lands, it would have the effect 
of reducing the rate of interest. Zemindars, from luivitig landed property, have been able to 
mortgage it to Europeans, at 8 or 10 p(*r cent. 

The prohibition on the part of Europeans to hold hinds, considenibly affects the Indian 
trade. By the more extensive application of British capital, India is capable of producing 
coal, iron ore, in great abundance, and potash. lf‘ the cultivation of the products of India 
was more extensively in the hands of‘ bhiropeims, they wxnild be very materially improved. 
The improvement of the quality of the Indian articles cannot be effected by any other means 
than by the employment of European skill and capital. The exclusion of British enterprize 
and capital must tend to enhance the price to the consumer, and diminish the trade which 
might be conducted if no such restraint existed. 

There is no great difficulty in obtaining access to India on the part of Europeans from 
this country; at the same time all restrictions should be removed, consistently with a due 
regard to the welfare of tlie native population and the safety of the goveniment. Any 
obstruction whatever must in a certain degree operate against the extension of trade. There 
are no doubt productions in India which would be worked and brought into action if the 
settlement of Europeans was allowed." There is no objection to the settlement of Europeans 
of a certain description. It would be as well not to throw open the sluice altogether, although 
even that would be attended with little or no inconvenience ; but still such a measure shotud 
be adopted with great precaution, because India is already fully peopled. The natives would 
not like the unrestrained admission of Europeans into the interior, but no such concourse of 
people would resort to India as is generally supposed. The number would be very limited; 
it is a long and expensive voyage ; very few, comparatively speaking, would be able to find 

their 

♦ See also the heads ** Indigo,*' Silk,** Sugar," India Trade;" in “ Evidence given in Common®" 
Keports on Commercial Subjects," 
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their way there, except men of capital and respectability, from whom no danger or incon- 
venience could arise. Great benefit would accrue from the introduction of European skill : 
the native capital is considerable, if there was encouragement to apply it. 

The permission to Europeans to hold land might be the means of considerably augmenting 
the prosperity of India in improving the produce for the market, and in affording to tlie ryots 
various means of improving tneir cultivation, and in introducing better machiiierji for the irri- 
gation of land. 

In the event of Europeans being permitted to settle freely in India, and to introduce 
capital,* banking establisliments would be among their first undertakings ; and such establish- 
ments would be extremely beneficial to agriculture, manufactures and commerce. The 
general pennission to Europeans to reside in India might lead to the establishment of banks, 
where they are at present much wanted. 

The law which prevents Europeans from holding lands in India, is a bad law ; it is in- 
jurious to the commercial and agricultural interests of India. 

The present improved state of the natives is to be attributed principally to the opening of 
the trade. The condition of the country in Burdwan, in the neighbourhood of the coal mines 
owned by Europeans, is unquestionably improved. The impulse was certainly given by 
Europeans to natives to unite in the Saugor society ; there are now 7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants 
on the island. ♦ 

Cutch presents a fine field for British emigration and capital. The introduction of capital 
would be of great importance to the country. The climate is paitieularly fine. In every part 
of India the introduction of capital, and the settlement of Europeans, would be productive of 
advantage. 

For the increase and improvement of the products of India, the application of European 
skill and capiUil, under proper protection, is necessary. If the restrictions on the residence of 
Eiiropeuns were removed, capital would be extensitvely applied. Colonization is necessary to 
the good government of‘ India, to the stability of the British power, and to the improvement 
of the country generally. Any one ought to be allowed to go that chooses, ])rovidea tlie laws 
arc sufticientiy good and equal to all parties. The persons who would avail themselves of the 
permission \vu\ild be persons of some property, and artisans. Labourers would not go to any 
extent ; but a labourer in tliis country, if of any intelligence would soon become something 
more than a labourer there. The obstacles to labourers going are, — the market for ordinary 
labour being already stockexl ; the climate, and the expense of the voyage. A good class 
generally would go there, but their continuing respectable or being otherwise, would depend 
upon the administration of justice and the state of society. Th(j number of colonists would 
not become a source ol’ ilanger ; on the contrary, they would add greatly to the strength of 
tile British Government in India. Both natives and Europeans should he placed under the 
same system of law, if the laws be good ; and should be admitted to tlio same privileges and 
employments. The law' would be better and more cheaply administered, and the police of 
the country would be better, if there were an intelligent class of British proprietors and 
settlers in the provinces. If they had been admitted long ago, it would have been a better 
ordered country, and a w'calthier tlian it now^ is. It would have been easier to carry good 
plans into effect ; it would not have been so easy to impose heavy taxation ; the improveanent 
of the soil and manufactures would have been promoted. 

It will be necessary that the same laws should be administered to all parties. At present 
there is, in the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, an administration of English law, 
the Hindoos and Muhomedans having their own law of inheritanc^e. In the provinces there 
is a superstructure of the Company s Regulations on the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws, the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan laws of inheritance being geTierully obseived. The criminal law is 
tlie Mahomedan kuv modified by the Regulations: Europeans are not subject to it; their 
ffase is provided for by Act ol' Parliament. If British subjects were allowed to reside ia 
India, they ought to be subject to local courts, but not to the Company’s courts ; to King’s 
exjurts, established in every zillali. The Government ought not to have the power of deporta- 
tion, and imprisonment without habeas corpus. Such powers are a great bar to colonization. 

The ])ersous most likely to proceed to India under present circumstances would be capi- 
talists of large or small amount, oi‘ persons of talent or knowledge, calculated to be useful in 
some industrious pursuit ; emigration would not extend to persons of a low er class. European 
labourers could hardly find employment in a climate like tliat of India. India would derive 
great advantage from men of talent and science proceeding to India more nmnerously than 
they now do ; various new branches of industry and many new productions would naturally 
sprmg up. 

No danger would arise from the most complete liberty allowed to British subjects to settle 
and trade ui India, provided the laws in force, and the administration of them, gave complete 

f rotection t(^ the natives, whose security and comforts ought to be a primary consideration, 
t is monstrous that the Government should be vested witli the arbitrary power of removing 
British-bom subjects from India, without being responsible for the exercise of such power 
it will naturally deter many respectable individuals of talent and capital from extending their 
opfirations in India so far as they otherwise would. There are many instances where gentle- 
men have resided in India nenectly unmolested without a Company’s license; there are 
also some of persons having teen sent home for not possessing the license. Provided the 
natives were fully protected against violence and wrong, they would be benefited by the ex- 
penditure among them of European capital, by social intercourse with Europeans, by acquiring; 
their arts and skilful practices, and by imbibing their knowledge, and consequently by a more 

extensive 

• Sec further as to Banks, under the head “ Indian Trade,'' in “ Evidence given in Conunons' 
Reports on Commercial Subjects.” 
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extensive cultivation of their own moral powers ; but to overrun India with Europeans before Rickards a8o8 
a ^tter system of protection shall have been provided, would be to mingle a race of over- * 

bearing conquerors with submissive slaves, and oppression, and injustice would be the inevi- 
table result. 

The restrictions under which Europeans labour do not encourage natives to litigate witli Bracken, 134. 
them, but they have a certain degree of prejudicial influence against Europeans. A man s D® ^ 150! 
success in life depends upon his conciliatory conduct towards the natives, and a contrary con- 
duct has generally produced a detrimental effect; the influence of self-interest would be 
sufficient to induce him, if engaged in commercial pursuits, to treat the natives well. 

The Government ought not to be allowed to deport under any circumstance ; it is an Crawfurd, 1930. 
arbitraryjower, destructive of all enterprize and security. Such a power has the effect of 
making Europeans in India the enemies of the Government. 

The Company's Government having the power of deportation, affords them the means of Ritchie, 1478. 
supporting their authority. It would not be advisable that that power should be withdrawn. 

The power is decidedly necessary : it has very rarely been abused, though there have been 
instances of harshness. The possession by the Government of the power of expulsion would 
not be an objection an individual's investing a large capital in cultivation, if he were deter- 
mined to carry it on properly and quietly ; but if he were expelled, there would be great risk 
of his capital being lost. If the regulations were withdrawn, and all individuals had the 
power to settle in India, the worst, and a very improper and dangerous, class to the peace of 
the country might go tliere. If totally unrestricted, the measure of allowing Euro^ans to Chaplin, 5302. 
reside in India would be an extremely dangerous one, and would eventually shake the whole ^ 

fabric of our government. Every body is aware of the tenacity witli which Hindoos adhere 
to their customs and prejudices ; and if Europeans of the lower, or even middling, order were 
unrestrictedly allowed to reside in the interior, those prejudices and customs would be con- 
stantly liable to be invaded. Such is stated to have been the effect of Europeans residing in 
Bengal in the earlier periods of our administration, when great abuses took place ; probably 
many of those Europeans were the agents of the Company’s servants. Interference with the 
native prejudices would lead to popular tumults, and eventually perhaps to insurrections, in 
which the native troops would join. The lower orders would go under very great disadvan- 
tages, for labor is so cheap that they could not find employment to any extent. They never 
have been employed as agricultural laborers ; the climate will not permit it ; the expense of 
the passage would also be a bar. Persons sent out by merchants to conduct commercial 
affairs, are not of a class to be prohibited. If they were restricted in numbers and under 
conti’ol, the country might derive considerable advantage from the application of the skill and 
capital of Europeans; and, under restriction, the system of licenses might be extended. A 
magisterial power would be required in cveiy village; Europeans ought to be subject to all 

laws that are in force in the interior, and they ought to be under the complete control of 
Government, with all the power it at present possesses of setiding them out of the country, 
if they deviate from the rules laid down for their guidance. The most complete control on the 
Dart of Government is essentially necessa^, and the power should be exactly defined by the 
legislature ; for, unless this be done, the Government will be constantly involved in litigation 
with the Supreme Court, and there will be frequent collision between them, which mways 
tends to degrade the dignity of the Government, and to destroy the respect entertained fortne 
Court itself It is not probable that the power of deportation would prevent commercial 
enterprise, as the Government, subject to tne control of public opinion, would not use that 
extreme authority unless individuals so misconducted themselves as to endanger the security 
of the Government. It would be extremely difficult to devise any medium system between a 
total want of control and the present arbitraiy power of licenses. Disturbances have arisen 
irom the conduct of public servants. It would be the interest of the persons who go out to 
oe on good temis with the natives. 

In the Ceded and Conquered Districts, and in the Deccan, there are scarcely any Euro- n* 
peans. No doubt a vast improvement has taken place in Calcutta and Bombay from 
tile settlement of Europeans, and great advantage would arise from extended intercourse 
witli Euiopeans m the interior, if due control were maintained over tliem. If they 
were subject to the laws of the country, there would be no objection to their going out for 
tne purposes of commerce and manufactures. The better orders of European setUers would 
undoubtedly be useful. Those who now go out, go without any capital at all. They go 
as adventurers, borrow money of an agency house in Calcutta, and settle in the interior, 
inero is no doubt that if Europeans having capital at the Presidency, had the means of 
employing that capital m interior, under tlie agency of persons on whom they could 
depend, benefit would an^ from the promotion of commerce. Government has of late years 
aliorded much facility to Europeans to settle in the interior. ^ 

There IB a native party m Calcutta hostile to colonization ; the same party is opposed to Crawfard 1021 
all enlightened views. There are wealthy people among them. Their objections^apply to ® 

innoyati^ of any sort, and do not arise from any feeling of dislike to the English govern- 
ment. ■ Via orroofAT* nuiviKAt. i ./• O 
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in India and Java. The Eumpean settlers are as orderly and well-regulated a set of people 
as can be expected under a system of Jaws very imperfectly administered, and wth compara- 
tively very little protection to property. The worst class is such as have gone there clandes- 
tinely ; deserters from shijjs, and convicts from New South Wales. 

No license is demanded at Sincapore. Very few persons at Sincapore had licenses from 
the Company. No difficulty arises to the Government in consecjiience of the free access* 
Government owe a f2:reat deal to the settlers. If it had not been for the assistance given by 
them, it w ould have been impossible to carry on the administration of the place. 

Europeans arc permitted to resort to Ceylon, but very few have settled there. None of them 
have been mei\ of capital. They have not been in general successful. 

In the possessions held by foreigners in India, Europeans are encouraged as much aa 
possible, and tliose territories are in a much better state than the Company's. , 

Europeans are allowed to settle and hold lands in the Philippine Islands. 

No penuission is necessary from the Dutch government for Europeans vnshing to go to 
.Tava, but a license from the colonial government is necessary for permission to remain. 
Such licenses would, it is presumed, be revocable in cases or bad conduct. In travelling 
through the interior, a passport is necessary for all persons ; it is obtained without difficulty, 
and at a charge of a ftiw pence. Europeans are permitted to buy and sell lands in the western 
part of Java, and also to have leaseholds in the northern provinces. The principal conditions 
are, the payment of a tax of one ])er cent, on the estimated value of the property ; that no more 
than one-fifth of the yearly prduee shall be taken by the proprietor from the native occupant, 
or, on lands brought into cultivation by the proprietor, one-third, more or less, according to the 
productiveness of the land ; and that the roads and bridges shall be kept in repair at the 
expense of the proprietor. The tax used to be only one-half per cent., and the increase has 
been complained of as a breach of faith. The free cultivation of every article of produce is 
allowed, wath the excc^fition of the poppy. All proprietors of estates are obliged to take their 
produce to Batavia, and ship it there. The extent ol‘the estates held in property is about 
5,000 square miles ; there are about 20 or J)0 Eurojiean proprietors, and 7 or 1 0 Chinese ; 
British-born subjects are pennitl(‘d to hold lands on the above tenure. There are about eight 
who hold 1,800 out of the 5,000 .square miles. The British proprietors are treated witli the 
same justice and lliii iiess us the Dutch. Within the last lour years the Dutch government has 
been jiLst and impart ia!. Bothtlu^ British and Dutch settlers suffered much from the conduct 
of the governmeril, but there was nothing pointed against the British. The native occupants 
who held the lands juior to the leave being granted, may be considered as a kind of copyholders 
payin|2; a quit-rent, and they cannot be removed as long as they ])ay the stipulated sum. 
ihe European proprietor colh'cts his rents in kind. Some land is held by the Cninescon the 
same terms as Euro))eans. The Chinese hold, perhajis, onc-foiirth of the 5 , 000 . The lands 
thus held arc in the least populous and cultivated parts. A very considerable capital 
has been invested in such estates: machinery from Europe has been introduced ; sugar-mills, 
and mills for husking and cleansing rice and pressing it, have been erected under British 
engineers. By means of machinery, a quantity of rice which, under the usual Java method, 
occupied 800 laborcjs a day, can be prepared in the same time with the aid of 15 ; 
the machinery is moved by water, of which there is an abundant supply. 'Watercourses 
have been cut, and lands have been irrigated which were thought by the natives incapable of 
irrigation. The jKipulatioii on those lands has increased very rapidly, attributable to the 
mAality of the natives to ])luc(* iheinselves under Europeans, and to the good conduct of those 
Europeans general ly. Tin? condition of tlu; inhabitants has improved ; they adapt themselves 
easily to the wants of Europeans. Europeans also hold lands on lease from natives. About 
a third of the island belongs to native princes. Then^ are 10 or 12 leaseholders, and the 
extent of land so li(*ld is about 500 square miles: the conditions are generally the payment 
of rent and some feudal sei vice required by the princes ; and the duration of the lease is 
about 20 years : the feudal services an* not considered grievous on the part of the natives. 
The leaseholders are in that jiai t of the island which belongs to native princes. The Dutch 
colonial government have* cancelled some of the leases, which has excited great discontent. 
Compensation was subse(|uenlly given to the British as well as to the Dutch. The European, 
proprietors and their tenantry live in a stab* of harmony with each other. Theft and robberies 
are seldom heard of on estates held by Europeans ; elsewhere they are very common. 
There are no instances of personal violtince to Europeans. The introduction of European 
residents and capitalists has decidedly improved the condition of the native.s, and it is in a 
state of progressive improvement. The Kurojieans have no difficulty in procuring laborers, 
owing to the security the natives feel und(‘r Europeans, and their exemption from feudal 
services and extortion. The Chiiu'se are generally thought lo be severer masters, but there ara 
many insbinces to the contrary. The natives jiiaee more reliance on the justice and kindness 
of Europeans than on that of the native proprietors. Europeans do not act as magistrates, 
and are not allow^ed to interfere in the police; the Goveninumt keep the police in their ovm 
hands. Tn the districts where Europeans an‘, laborers have Ad. a day; in the native 
provinces, 2 rf. to 2 ^ rf. : they find Ihemselves in provisions, and bring thfeir agricultural 
implements with them. 

See also the head of Indigo,” in Evidence given in the Commons' Reports on Com- 
mercial Subjects.” 
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(8.)— EVIDENCE respecting the Settlement of Europeans, abstracted from the App endix (A.) 
Finwcial Evidence given before the Commons^ Committee, 1832. 


IT is in strictness requisite that European traders proceeding ten miles from Calcutta should Peacock, 1621. 
have licenses, but the regulation is not much regarded. So lung, however, as it exists, the 
Government has the means of remedying any inconvenience which may arise from its being 
infringed. The dread of such authority being exercised may possibly deter persons from 
embarking their capital in steamboats or other permanent establishments; but the practical 
effect of the regulation is to coerce the most disorderly persons. 

Every European who settles in any part of India must add something to the revenue, for Mackenzie, 8g. 
he will consume articles capable of taxation. He will greatly improve the means ol‘ produc- 
tion, thereby adding largely to the general wealth of the country. His example will introduce 
among many of the natives some European habits, which are habits of greater comfort and 
expense than native habits ; and without any change of liabit in tlie people, the miscellaneous 
taxes must increase with the increase of wealth and the more abundant production of the 
objects of internal and external commerce. In the districts not permanently settled, every 
improvement in agriculture must add to tlie land rent of government. To introduce irrigation 
where it is not now practised, is to render highly productive land which is now comparatively 
unproductive ; and since the rent of ail waste land not specially assigned belongs to the 
government, there would be immediately, or at no distant time, an accession of revenue in all 
cases in which such land might be brought under tillage. Intercourse with Europeans leads 
to indulgence in tlie use of' wine and spirits, which, though it may be lamented on the score 
of morals, must be beneficial to the revenue ; their sei’vauts are generally better clothed, and 
as tlie articles of clothing are subject to taxation that would increase the revenue ; and they 
would be better housed. In Calcutta there has been a marked tendency among the natives 
to indulge in English luxuries ; they have well furnished houses ; many wear watches ; they 
are fond of carriages, and are understood to drink wines. There is much demoralization in j^o 

Calcutta. A great (*apital and sea-port is not favourable to morals ; but those semints of 
Europeans who have fixed situations are improved rather than injured in morals by their inter- 
course with Europeans. The general opinion is, that wherever iruligo planters have settled, tlie D® 146. 

people are better oil' by obtaining better employment. As pecuniary transactions extended, the D® 99. 

use of stamps would extend, and there might probably be in India all the soun^cs of taxation 
that exist in England. The first effect of an increased resort of liuropeans might possibly be - j)o 
some increase of charge* on the revenue, because every new European settler would be likely 
to occasion some increase of* business and correspondence with the government officers. But 
the increase of expense would be trifling, even if no consideration is had to the effects of in- 
creasing wealth and commerce., whicli would of course more than yield an equivalent for any 
increase of establishment thi^y might render necessary. 

Europeans would probably improve the cultivation of sugar, indigo, cotton, and tobacco. Mackenzie, 91. 
The husbandry of Bengal has been greatly misunderstood by Europeans out of India. Wallicb, 2341, 2333. 
Although in many respects extremely simple, it is not in so low a state as people generally 
imagine. The common Bengal plough has been found jireferable to the English iron plough. 

There is little likelihood of there being any improvement in the cultivation of nee or of indigo, as 
distinguished from the manufacture. The introduction of Europeans has improved tlie indigo 
districts ; they would be of great service in bringing the valuable timber of India into more 2356. 

extensive use. If they were numerous, economy in the supply of the army would be the D® 185. 240. 
result. Gunpowder was long comparatively deal*; it is now made at tlic rate of 14 rupees 
for 100 lbs. cheaper probably than it is made in England ; it once cost 40 rupees. Good Mackenzie 108. 
faith in commercial dealings would be extended. It is only as superinUuidants that Europeans j)o ^ p. 
would succeed, not as labourers. But their superinteiidance would render the iiafive labour 
much more prodiurtive ; for although it is at present nomiiially cheap, it is exceedingly unpro- 
ductive. Mr. Kyd, the Company’s ship-builder, cousidi'red one European as o<|ual, for his 
work, to six natives ; it is a general complaint that the habits of the native workmen are lazy 
and irregular. But at the European establisliment of Fort Gloster, in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, of which the pro]irictors hold an adjoining estate, they get labourers wdio remain 
with them, and who acquire superior habits of industry. By having a number of Europeans 
similarly settled, tlie habits and condition of the native labourer would be much improved, 
though physically he must always be inferior to the European. The common labourers iii 
Calcutta arc decidedly superior to the conunon labourers in the interior. As India is an agri- 
cultural country, the refusal to permit Europeans to hold land is* a great bar to the extension 
of their eiiterprize there. Leases for twenty years cun only be held avowedly under a resolu- D® 117. 
tion of government, w^hich imposes restrictions that have practically operated to prevent them 
from being taken to any considerable extent. When those restrictions were removed, advantage 
was taken of the facility only to a small extent, but the freedom lasted too short a time 
(about a year) for the arrungeinent to have any effect. 

Among the advantages of opening India more completely to British settlers would be a D® 266. 
dissolution of what may be called the monopoly, which, to a certain extent, the great mercan- 
tile houses at Calcutta enjoy. It is one of tlie evils of the system which has lieeu pursued, 
that the trade is so largely in the hands of a few ; and one of the advantages, with respect to 
trade, to be expected from opening the country to Europeans, is tlie establishment of many 
new houses. Already, in consequence of the greater freedom given by the present charter, 
many new establishments have risen in Calcutta. 
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Mackenzie 278. Among the advantages of encour^ng British settlers, one would be the lessening of the 
amount of the tribute, as it were, which India pays to England. 

I>o 94. 130. 138, The lowest rate of interest paid by the cultivatois in Bengal is two per cent, per month; 

in general the agriculturist pays much more, being under an agreement to give his crop, 
at a price below that of the market, to the money lender, who is ordinarily an inhabitant 
of the village, combining the business of money lending with that of being the first 
D* 140. purchaser of sugar or grain. Twelve per cent, is the legal interest ; but if the law was en- 

forced, the effect would probably be, that many places would be left desert. Three-fourths of 
ia6. 129. 137. the people are cultivating with borrowed capital. Europeans would be able to raise the 

D® 94. necessary fund at a much lower rate. Natives of good cretfit do not charge more than six per 

cent, per annum in their accounts current; many are willing to take five per cent, from the 
B® 98. Government. If Europeans were allowed to become purchasers of land, there would ')e no 

D® 104, difficulty in their raising money on mortgage ; and their ability to purchase lands would of 

course enable them to lend on mortgage to natives. In places where the land is liable to an 
D® 123. annual varying and uncertain demand, which demand being the government rent, is paid before 

all other debt^, it would be hopeless to offer the land as a security for money ; but a twenty 
years lease will enable owners of fields to mise money on their property. All depends on the 
limitation of the government demand. A good many of the zemindars are men 01 capital, but 
D® 114. many more are not; excepting the rich men residing in Calcutta, the majority will be found 

to be spendthrifts, with no knowledge whatever of agriculture, and no care about it, thinking 
of nothing but extorting the utmost they can from the labouring tenantry. 

B® 109, The classes, in addition to those already established, whose settlement in India is contem- 

plated, are men of good education and steady habits, with little or no capital beyond that 
which would enable them to go to India ; chiefly those who have friends or connections there. 

6 c Bracken, 1874. It is doubtful whether capital would be sent directly to India, though it may be done to a 
certain extent by commercial speculators employing agents, but the freedom of settlement 
would have a most favourable effect on existing establishments. In the indigo factories, the 
persons employed are often inferior in character to those who would have been cmjiloyed if 
the system had been more liberal. It has become more liberal ; but still there are frequent 
occasions in wliich the gentlemen who advance the funds for the manufacture, are obliged to 
employ men whom they would not employ, if they coukl, without restriction, send home for 
any one they desired to employ. There must be many that in such circumstances would 
have found their way to India; young men who have been in the West Indies, or who have 
been educated as tanners, merchants, or manufacturers at home, superior to the majority of 
those who are employed in the lower provinces ; possessing practical knowledge of a kind to 
make them useful in India, and prepared, by geiieml education, .^>eedily to acquire the lan- 
guage of the country ; whereas of those who now manage indigo factories, many are men who 
went out to India in very inferior situations, and some born there, without good character or 
sufficient qualifications. What is wanted is superin tendance and direction, with trustworthi- 
ness, in the conduct of agricultural and commercial concerns, and for this purpose there seems 
to be great scope for men of education, good character and industry. Every European of 
suitable qualifications, character and industry, if befriended and supported for a short time, 
would become a capitalist by force of that character and industry ; and at the same time 
speculators from home might also send out capital. At present the permission to go to India 
is made a matter of favor. Gentlemen in Bengal do not understand that they can with any 
certainty write home to have persons sent out to them, and although licenses nave been very 
much more liberally granted of late, no man at home feels himself entitled to claim permission 
to go to India, on showing that he is able to pay for his passage, and has the means of living 
there. Instead of its being a favor to allow an Englisnman of education and character to 
go to India, his doing so should be regarded and encouraged as an advantage to the country. 
The utmost liberality, on the part of any government, will not entirely remove the objection 
to the restrictions existing, although it may very greatly diminish them. In Bengal, Eng- 
lishmen should be allowed to settle indiscriminately. Some might go, unhappily for them- 
selves, and perish ; but the length and expense of the voyage would prevent many from doing 
so, and it is no part of the du^ of a government to keep men from running such a risk, if they 
think it is for their benefit. In other parts of India there may be particular reasons for a con- 
trary cour.se : the new conquests on the Bombay side, for instance, stand in a differentposi- 
tion ; the Mahrattas are a conquered people, and are still comparatively strange to us. Tnere 
are many chiefs whose characters have been formed under preceding governments. In Bengal 
we did not conquer the people ; we merely scjt aside a government as strange as ourselves. 
The Bengalese have been unaerour dominion for nearly 70 years, and everybody having been 
bred up under our government, the people are comparatively familiar with our ways. There, 
generally speaking, there is no risk of preponderating evil ; but before Parliament opens the 
whole of India, or of any presidency or province, it would be wise to ascertain from the local 
governments whether there are not particular tracts in which the settlement of Europeans 
should be restricted or prevented on political grounds. It would probably be exceeaingly 
D®* 1 16* difficult, by any scheme, to get a sufficient number of Europeans to settle in India ; but just 

in proportion as it seems difficult to get them in the desiredT number, it appears iinreasonable 
to oppose any restriction to their going. 

D® 93. Instead of danger, there would be additional security from any number of Europeans likely 

to visit India. They would most probably be very useful agents of police. They would be 
centres of information now wanted, and w^ould have great innuence over those connected with 
them. They would be bound to the Government by a common feeling, except at a very distant 
period, if such a period ever should arrive, which is doubtful, when they would be sufficiently 
strong to be independent of this country. 

There 
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There is no apprehension that the greater resort of Europeans would, if jijmtice be done to Mackenzie loa. 
bII parties, lead to collision between them and natives to an extent to require increased protec- * ^ 

lion on the part of the Government. 

There is no other establishment than the King’s Courts of Justice, and the police imme- D« 
diately under them, arising out of the relation between European and native. The appoint- 
ment of tribunals, distinct from the general judiciary establishments of the country, is not 
indispensable as a consequence of that relation. Native courts might take cogmzance of D® 
disputes between natives and Europeans or between two Europeans. 

The law which permits the Government to deport a man from the country is an obstacle in D® 

England to persons proceeding to India ; but in India, most Europeans have practically learnt 
that it is not a very serious obstacle. Upon those who have not had the experience of the 
general feeling of Government against enforcing the law, it may operate powerfully. 
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Appendix (B.) 


0 *) — A TABLE, exhibiting an Analysis of the Pbopuietoks of the East (i.) Ana!ysi«of 
India Company, qualified to Vote at the General Election on the 23d of ^** ^j ^*^*^ 
December 1831. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPRIETORS, 


Minors and Infants 
Aliens and Denizens - 
Widows and Spinsters - 


Directors of the East India Company, including^! 
those out by rotation • - - 

Retired Civil, Military, Naval and Marine Offi- V 
cers of the East India Company’s service -J j 

All other persons holding office, place or pen-1 ! 
sion under the East India Company - -J | 

East India Agents . . - • 

Tea Merchants, Tea Brokers and other Brokersi 
employed by the East India Company • J 

Owners or part owners of ships chartered byl 
the East India Company, Ships’ Husbands, > 
Ship Chandlers, &c. - - - - -J 


Proprietors of East India Stock, having a fixedi 
domicile in London f 


Cannot be correctly stated. 


All other Proprietors not above specified 


Cannot be correctly stated. 

Cannot be correctly stated. 
Cannot be correctly stated. 
Cannot be correctly stated. 

Cannot be correctly stated. 


^ Such as are, in the Com- 
pany’s Ledgers, described as 
residing within four miles of | 
.the General Post-office 


NUMBER. 


Votes. 

1 


343 

50 


Total, in which are included the Widows, Spinsters and Directors, which appear ini 
the first column 


Votes. 


1,519 

1,084 


3,603 


Explanation . — The designations of East India Proprietors appear only in the Company’s Stock 
Eedger, and from that no satisfactory or correct information can be returned with reference to many 
af the above questions. 


Transfer Office, East India House, 1 
33 February 1832. J 


J. H. Kennedy^ 

Transfer Acc^ 
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(2.) — TABLE, exhibiting the Number of General and Special Courts of Proprietors, helc 
from the loth day of April 1814, specifying the Questions on which a Division took place, the 
Majority and Minority in each Division by Show of Hands, Division by Tellers or Ballot. 



{a) The questions specified in the first and third of these Columns, viz. Election of Directors, and Return of Civil 
Officers, must invariably under Act of Parliament be decided by Ballot. 

[b) The Resolutions on the subjects noticed under the second and fourth Heads, viz. Declaration of Dividends, and Votes of 
Thanks, have, in every instance with one exception since 1813, been unanimous. 

[c) lliere are no means of furnishing any Return under the fifth Head, viz. All other Questions, no Record being preserved 
of the strength of Majorities or Minorities on Questions put by Show of Hands, except in cases where Tellers have been 

appointed. 

[d) The Notes under the Head of Show of Hands, marked thus (a) {h) equally apply to the four Columns under the Head 
of Tellers, viz. Election of Directors, Declaration of Dividends, Return of Civil Officers, and Votes of Thanks, and to the 
second and fourth Columns under the Head of Ballot. 

(<?) The lugiircs under tl^e Head of Ballot denote not the Number of Proprietors voting, but the amount of their Votes, 
1,000/. stock entitling the Proprietor to one Vote by Ballot, 3,000/. to two Votes, G,ooo/. to three, and 10,000/. to four 
Votes. 

( f) The mode of conducting Elections does not admit of the Return of a Majority or Minority according to the fonn pre- 
scribed in the first Column, viz. Election of Directors. Nineteen contested Elections of Directors have taken place since 
the loth April 1814, for the particulars of which see Paper annexed, p. 335. 

P. AubcTf Sec , 
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CONTESTED ELECTIONS OF DIRECTORS. 


Appendix (B.) 





Number 


Number 

Number 

of Votes 

date. 

of 

of 

for each 


Vacancies. 

Candidates. 

Candidate. 



f 

L 444 




1,356 




1,350 

11 April - 1814 

6 

9 ' 

1,336 



1,313 

1,229 

l,22t) 






597 



( 

1,579 




i» 5 t >3 



\ 7 ^ 

1.557 

12 April - 1815 

6 

1,551 



1,521 

1,303 





G81 

16 August - 1815 

1 

" { 

712 

282 




890 

29 January - 1817 

1 1 

3 ^ 

585 



13 J) 

26 March - — 

1 

2 ^ 

99G 

(>20 




793 

23 July - — 

1 

3 ^ 

35^2 

297 

G27 

30 December 1818 

1 

3 ^ 

554 



524 




935 

9 June • 1820 

1 

3 ^ 

880 



119 

16 August - — 

1 

2 « 

1,059 

320 




1,709 




1,667 




1 ,646 




i ,<>39 

11 April - 1821 

6 

9 N 

i486 



1,121 




618 




587 




386 


DATE. 

Number 

of 

Vacancies. 

Number 

of 

Candidates. 

Number 
of Votes 
for each 
Candidate. 

26 March - 1823 

1 


1,151 

459 

23 Fcbraaiy 1824 

1 


75* 

684 

398 

8 March - 1826 

1 


893 

463 

401 

12 April - — 

6 

9 * 

V. 

i,J 736 

1,646 

1vH2 

1,379 

1,306 

1,075 

1,054 

O97 

618 

25 April - 1827 

1 

“ { 

794 

698 

21 March - 1829 

1 

“ { 

1,020 

G81 

6 April - 1830 

1 

" { 

1,009 

554 

7 April - — 

1 

* { 

1,056 

1 408 

14 April - — 

6 

f 

9 < 

1^375 

1,358 

1,262 

1,236 

1,234 

88G 

637 

550 
^ 42G 


(d.) Number of 
Courts of Pro- 
prietors. 


( 3 .) — ANALYSIS of the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
as it stood on 31 December 1831, including Directors out by Rotation. 

DIRECTORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Profession 


Service 


London Merchants or Bankers - - - • . 

Retired Civil and I..aw Officers ot the Company - 
Retired Military Officers - - . ditto • . 1 

Retired Commanders of East Indiamen ... 
Other Persons 

Under lo Years standing as Directors from first Election 
From lo to 20 - - - ditto - - - ditto 

— 20 to 30 - - - ditto - - - ditto 

— 30 upwards - - ditto - - - ditto • 

Members of the House of Commons - - • . 


Number. 


• 8 

9 

4 

5 
4 

15 

11 

s 

2 

7 


P. Au6er, Sec. 
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appendix (B.) 
Patronage. 


(4.) — STATEMENT, showing the Number of Appointments to India, made on 
Nomination of the Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, on the average of the Five Years, ending with 1830-31 ; 
with the Value of the same as far as can be estimated. 






PATRONAGE. 


Average 



VALUE.(a) 









Number 

VALUE. 

Chair 

and 


Famt Ttfdiii 

Court 

of 


per 

(0) 

Board 

of 

Directors 
other than 
the Chairs. 


Annum. 



Deputy Chair. 

. . 1 

Commissiouen* 

Directors. 

Description : 


Each. 

TotaL 

Each* 1 


Euchm 


Writers for China 

1 . 

- 

- 


- 

Appointed by 
Directors, 








they relin- 
quishing all 
other nomina- 
tions of the 








year. 


Ditto for India 

39 a 

- 

- 

2.8 

2.8 

»4 


Ditto for Prince of Wales 

.6 







Island. 








Cadetships, Engineers and 

67.2 

• 

m 

48 

4.8 

2.4 


Artillery (Seminary). 





Ditto - - Cavalry - 

15*2 

- 

- 

1.6 

i.C 

47 


Ditto - - Infantry 

124.8 


- 

84 

8.4 

4 - 5 a 


Assistant Surgeons - 

56. 


• 

4 - j 

4 - 

2. 


Chaplains . . - 

" 5.8 


•{ 

Chair 2.8 
Deputy 3. 




Indian Navy . - - 

12. 



2. 

• 

1.25 

to each of 8 
Directors. 


Pilot Service 

4 - 


m 

• 

• m 

- 

4 - 

Free Merchants 

24. 



1. 

m m 

1. 


Free Mariners - - . 

15 - 


m 

3-5 


1. 







to each of 8 
Directors. 



Law Officers . - - 

1.2 



- 


- 

1.2 

Master Attendants, and other 

1.2 



• 


• 

1.2 

Marine Appointments. 
Military and Marine Sur- 

1. 


• 



. 

1. 

veyors General. 

in 5 yean. 






in 5 years.. 

Members of Council - 

2.2 



- 


- 

2.2 

Surgeon to China 

Chaplain to China 

^■Is 





• 

rit 

1 “* 

Inspectors of Teas to China 

2.J.H 

- 

' 

• • 


- 

2.|S 


(a) The Sale of all offices in the Company’s service being prohibited by law, (49600* 3, c. 126.), 
no estimate can be formed of the value of them. 

(Errors excepted) 

East India House,! James C, MelvtUy 

33 February 1832./ AucF India Acco**. 
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Appendix (C.) 
Botanical Gardens. 


a.)— EXTRACT LETTER from the Civil Finance Committee, to the Governor-general 

in Council, dated 1 October 1820. 

Para. 26. In considering the establishment of the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, we have had (i,) Letter fromCivil 
to regret the absence of the superintendant, who could doubtless have aftbrded us much infor- rinanceConimittee, 
matiSi not to be found on the public records or otherwise procured ; we have, however^ i October 1829. 
examined the nursery-man attached tp the institution, and have endeavoured to ascertain from 
Other sources the advantages which have practically resulted from it. 

27. The labors of Dr. Wallich and his predecessors appear to have been eminently suo 
cessful in extending botanical knowledge ; and although the institution has not, as far as we can 
learn, tended in any great degree to the general introduction of the culture of rare and valuable 
articles of produce, or otherwise materiariy promoted the agricultiural and commercial interests 
of the country, the circumstance is rather attributable to the condition of society and the 
state of the country, than to any inherent defect or inefficiency. 

28. The expense, however, which has been incurred, seems to us to exceed what the object 
will justify. The wages of the establislimeut, exclusive of the salary of the superintendant, 

(1,500 rupees,) amoimt to IP 1,628 per mensem; and the monthly contingent charges Expenle^Esu- 
during the past year, amounted to R** 205, making the annual aggi*egate charge on account blishment - - 1,633 
of the institution, R“ 89,98(5. Contiugcuciei - 305 

29. DetacJied from the main body of the garden, plantations of teak have been formed, Total per mensem 3,328 

extending along the bank of the river. These, whctlicr from the soil being unsuitable or or 

other cause, have entirely failed, and it is useless to continue them ; it seems advisable that they per annum - - 39*93^ 
should be abandoned. Tlie laborers sjiecially employed for the purpose of clearing and 

keeping this part in order, may then be dispensed with ; and we would suggest that the 
ground thus occupied, which from its situation is juobably valuable, be either let or sold as 
may be found to be the most advantageous arrangement. The experimental farm, occupying 
the eastern portion of the garden, is also stated not to liave succeeded in such a manner as 
to render it desirable that it should be pcrseviTed in, and we think it likewise should be 
given up. The limits of the garden may thus be considerably reduced, and yet sufficient 
space be left for all necessary purposes ; and by confining it to its legitimate objects, the 
utility of tile institution will not at all be inipaiied, while a smaller number of hands will be 
competent to keep it in order. 

30. We cannot undertake to enter upon minute details, which will be best adjusted by 
those who have the daily opportunity of seeing the application of the labor of the different 
classes employed, but wo beg permission generally to state our opinion, that if the limits 
of th(i garden be ri'duced as above suggested, an establishment, not exceeding in expense 
that whicli was attached to it in the* y(‘.ai 1813, will be found sufficient ; and we r<‘commend that 
the expense be restrict(‘(l to that standard, viz. R*" 1,100 per mensem. In remodelling the 
establishment, care will of course be taken to adopt it to the present state ol‘ the garden. The 
contingent charges, we think, should be limited to the sum of R* 150 a month. We 
observe that these charges, which have sometimes been very heavy, are in part incidental to 
supplying collections of plants to individuals ; it appeal’s to us that the liberality of Govern- 
ment is sufficiently disj)layed by permitting the plants to l)e fumished free from cJiaige, and 
that all expenses attending the packing and removal of them should be defrayed by the indi- 
viduals to whom they are furnished. Indeed wc are disposed to think it w’ould be expedient, 
that a small sum should be demanded for all plants, &c. supplied to private individuals ; such 
a moderate price might be fixed as would tend to prevent frivolous applic’ations by persons 
who are not likely to pay mucli attention to the plants after they have received them, and 
at the same time would not be more than would willingly bo paid by those who are desirous 
of obtaining them for useful purposes; the funds thus derivable might witli propriety be 
appropriated towards defraying the expenses of the iiLstitution ; but the charge should be so 
regulated as not to operate as a cheek to the diffusion of its benefits. 

31. The salary assigned to the superintendant, is, in our opinion, far more lilieral than is 

necessary or desirable. I'he duties he has to perform are. by no means irksome or laborious ; 
nay, affording as the appointment does, the means of pn.)secuting a favourite pursuit, it will 
generally be regarded oy the individual selected to fill the ^tuation of superintendant, as 
particularly attractive and agreeable. With the advantage of a good house, we arc of 
opinion that the salaiy miglit imobjectionably be reduced to R* 500 per mensem, and the Salary <»f 
situation might conveniently be held by a medical or other officer filling some other situation imtucJant - 500 

at tlie Presidency . Expense of £« 

32. By the adoption of the above suggestions, tlie moiitlily expense of the garden would 
be reduced to R** 1,750, yielding a saving of R* 18,930 per annum. 

33. We observe that pensions have* hvm granted in several instances to the families of 
individuals formerly employed in iht^ garden. The services performed by persons attached to 
this institution, however long and meritorious they may be, aiot being of such a nature as 
to merit being thus especially distinguished, we recommend that the practice of granting Proposed 
pensions in such cases be discontinued. 


Ublishmcnt 
Conlingcncics - 


1,100 

ir>o 


Total 


- -1,750 


Presenl Annual 

Charge - - 39,936 
-21,000 


Saving - . 18,936 
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(2.) Resolution of 
Bengal Govern- 
ment, 22 Dec. 1829. 


(2.) — RESOLUTION of the Bengal Government, December 22d, 1829. 

That the salary of the superintendant of the botanical garden be reduced to R* 600 per 
mensem, whenever the present incumbent shall vacate the situation. 

That the limits of the botanical garden be reduced to the extent suggested in the 29th para- 
graph of the Committee’s Report, and that instructions be issued to the officer in charge of 
the garden, to secure the boundary of the garden on the side on which it is to be reduced, and, 
that being effected, to deliver over possession of the land to be excluded from the garden, 
to the revenue officers of the district, to whom the necessary instructions for its disposal will 
be issued. 

That so soon as the garden may be reduced within the prescribed limits, a careful revision 
of the establishment attached to it be entered upon, and the amount thereof reduced, so as not 
to exceed R* 1,100 per mensem. 

That the contingent charges for the garden be limited to 11* 160 per mensem; that the 
expenses attendant on supplying collections of plants, seeds, &c. to individuals be excluded 
from such charges, and be defrayed by the persons to whom they are supplied. 

That the pmctice of assigning pensions to the families of individuals employed in the 
botanical garden be discontinued. 


(3.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Comi of Directors to the Governor-general in Council, 

dated September 29th, 1830. 

Letter to the 1. We shall now reply to your letter, dated 23d February 1830. 

Bengal Govern- 2. In this letter, you bring to our notice certain reductions which you have effected on the 

ment, 29 Sept. 1830. recommendation of the Civil Finance Committee, viz. 

Saving by immediately diminishing the establishment of the botanic garden, R* 0,930 ; 
to which, at a future period, will be added by the reduction of the salary of the superintendant 
of the garden, a saving of R* 12,000. 

6. With res])ect to the botanical garden, tlic Committee endeavoured to ascertain the 
advantage which had practically resulted from tlie establishment of' that institution. They 
are of opinion tliat the labors of Dr. Wallich and liis ])redecessors have been eminently 
successful in ex'tending botanical knowledge, and if they have not tended in a great degree 
to the general introduction of the culture of rare and valuable articles of produce, orotheiwise 
materially promoted the agricultural and commercial interests of’ the country, the circum- 
stance is rather attributable to the condition of society and to the state of the country, than 
to any inherent defect or inefficiency.” 

7. We are induced to think that the chief cause of the ill success of the institution in the 
points last noticed, is, that Europe has nothing to give to India in the form of a new article 
of culture, which is at once suited to its climate and worthy of its reception. We wisih you 
would direct your attention to this question, and inform us what have been the actual prac- 
tical benefits of this institution. 


('4.) — Letter from 
the Mailrah Go- 
vernment, 

8 February 1828. 


(4.) — EXTRACT of PUBLIC LETTER from Madras, dated February 8th, 1828. 

8. Concurring, as we entirely do, in the view taken by the Committee of Reform, in 
their letter of the 23d of’ .lunuury, that the office of botanist and naturalist should either be 
abolished or put upon a more efficient scale, wc feel that we have no choice at this moment, 
but to do it altogether away, and have therefore resolved that all expenses on this account 
shall cease at the end of the present month. By this means we are able to effect a saving of 
R* 15,000, which w'c doubt not will be highly satisfactory to your honourable Court, 


(5.)— EXTRACT of PUBLIC LETTER to Madras, dated 17th December 1828. 

(5.)— .Letter to the 63. We have no doubt that in the present state of the Company s finances, you acted 
Madras Govern- properly in abolishing the office of botanist and naturalist, with the expenses attendant upon it. 
ment, 17 December 

1828. — 

(6.) — EXTRACT of PUBLIC LEITER from Bombay, dated August 13, 1828, with 

Enclosures. 


(6.) — Letter from 
the Bondfuy 
Government, 

13 August 1828. 
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27 . The honourable the Governor .submitted a report of Assistant Surgeon Williamson, 
whom he had entrusted with the superintendence of the botanical garden at Dapooree, of 
what had been done towards its formation, and an estimate of the expense of keeping it upon 

a moderate 


1 2th March. 
21 k 26. 
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TL moderate scale till honoured with your honourable Court's pleasure, and recommended at 
the same time the grant of a salary to Assistant Surgeon Williamson of rupees (250^ two 
hundred and fifty per month in addition to his medical pay and allowances. 

28. This measure was strongly objected to by Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodwin on the ground 
of expense, who urged that it should not be incurred previously to obtaining your honourable 
Court’s sanction. 

29. The honourable the Governor submitted a further letter from Assistant Surgeon Wil- 
liamson, stating the expense actually incurred on account of the garden, and that required 
up to the 1st of March last, and recommended that the future expense of the garden might be 
limited to (300) three hundred rupees per month, in addition to the salary proposed to 
Mr. Williamson, till favoured with your honourable Court’s sentiments on the subject. 

30. Mr. Warden and Mr. Goodwin continued of their fonner opinion, but his Excellency 
the Commander-iii-Chief having concurred with the honourable tlic Governor, the measure 
was carried into efiect according to the sense of the majority, and in rept^rting our proceed- 
ings on the subject, we beg to be I’avoured with your honourable Court’s sentiments with 
regard to the footing upon which you would desire that this useful and much required establish- 
ment should bo continued, and to j cfer to the opinion expressed by the honourable the Governor 
that no extension o(‘ this establishment should be recommended to your honourable Court 
beyond sending from England a scientific gardener, granting a small increase of salary to the 
superintendant, and building houses for him and the gardener at a cost not exceeding three or 
four tliousand rupees. 

31. We are concerned to report the death of Dr. Williamson, who had charge of the 
botanical garden. The /cal and talent of this excellent and scientific man are fully shewn in 
what he has done during the short period he had charge of* the garden. 

32. We have appointed Assistant Surgeon Lush to succeed Dr. Williamson in the charge 
of the botanical garden, and beg to refer your honourable Court to the documents recorded in 
our consultations quoted in the margin, which will prove perfectly satisfactory as to his com- 
petency for this charge. 


1. Extkact of Minutk by Sir John Malcolm, 19tb .lamiary 1828, 

There are altogether seventy acres of ground belonging to the Dapooree estate ; a large 
and beautiful garden well stocked, not only with common Indian and English fruit trees, 
flowers and vi'getablc productions of all kinds, but many rare plants. This garden is excellent 
soil and amply supplied with water by aqueducts, which, at very little cost, can be put in com- 
plete repair. As any quantity of the adjoining ground cun be added to this garden and 
watered with equal facility, I have no doubt the Board will concur with me in the expediency 
of forming a botanical garden at this place, subject to the approbation of the Court of 
Directors. Tliis garden 1 propose to be on a limited scale, and though put and kept in order, 
it is iny desire to incur as little expense as possible until the Court’s pleasure is known. 


2. Minute by Mr. Warden. 

I AM of opinion that no expense should be incurred on account of the botanical garden 
writhout the previous and express sanction of the honourable Court, and that an estimate of 
what that expense is likely to be should be framed and submitted to their considemtion. Very 
little inconvenience can arise from the delay in a case by no means of an urgent character, 
which would alone justify an incuiTencc of the expense without that previous sanction. 

(signed) F. Warden. 


3. Minute by Mr. Goodwin. 
I COINCIDE in opinion with Mr. Warden. 


(sigjpd) 


R. T. Goodwin. 


4. Minute by Sir John Malcolm. 

I SHALL defer any further remarks until I can give in the papei*s connected with this pro- 
position; but 1 must think that my colleagues, when they sec the moderate plan I propose, 
will agree in my opinion that it is better to sanction a small monthly disbursement than to 
lose time and incur hereafter a heavi<*r disbursement in an establishment to which I must 
-confidently anticipate the hoiiouvabh* Court’s sanction. 

• (signed) J. Malcolm. 
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General Consulta- 
tions. 1828. 

30 July. 

N" 15 & 20. 

N® 2. 


i. Minute by Sir 
John Maicoim. 


2. Minute by Mr. 
Warden. 


3. Minute by Mr. 
Goodwin. 


4. Minute by Sir 
John Malcolfft. 
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6 . Letter from 
J, Williamson^ Esq. 
to Sir J, Malcolm, 


7 . Minute by 
Mr. Warden, 


B. Minute by Sir 
J. Malcolm, 
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6. Minute by Sir John Malcolm* 

I BEFORE stated that I had purchased the house/ garden and grounds of the late Lieutenant 
Colonel Forde at Dapooree ; I now submit a letter from Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Williamson, 
which will show what has already been done in conformity with my directions^ arid what will 
be necessary to do to the garden and grounds to put them in that state of order which is 
indispensable, if they are only meant to be kept up as connected with the residence of the 
Governor in tJje Deccan. 

The monthly expense of the garden fifter it is put in order, will be nearly 160 rupees. 
Mr. Williamson estimates tlic monthly expense, if converted into a botanical garden, at 600, 
whicli is only a difference of 360 riJ]:)ees per mensem. If this trifling expense is incurred, 

] should propose that this gentleman be directed to continue his supermtendence of the esta- 
blishment, on a salary of 260 rupees per mensem in addition to his medical pay and 
allowances. Tliis teraporaiy arrangement would be an expense of 000 rupees per mensem, which 
could only continue till the pleasure of the Court of Directors was known with regard to the 
footing upon which they desire that this useful and much required establishment should be con- 
tinued, and I cannot nave a hesitation in stating my conviction that the measure upon the 
limited scale it is proposed to recommend, will receive their unequivocal approbation. 

In autieijmtion of the consent of my colleagues to the keeping of the garden and grounds 
at Dapooree in a state of preparation for a botanical garden, till the pleasure of the Court 
of Directors was known, I instructed M**. Williamson to correspond with Dr. Wallich at 
Calcutta, as well as with the superintendants of the gardens at Madras and at Ceylon, and 
I should recommend that, independently of introducing any plants they may send, he may be 
authorized to make experiments upon the cultivation of coffee and other plants, with the 
strictest attention, however, in point of expense, which must upon no account (until the orders 
of the Court of Directors are received) exceed the estimates he has made, as 1 quite concur 
in the necessity of guarding against the growth of every extra expenditure ; but a too rigid 
attention to that principle must not altogether arrest our progress in objects of obvious and 
useful improvement. 


(5. Extract of a Letter from James Williamson^ Esq. to John Malcolm^ 

dated 14th January 1828, 

You will perceive that the wliole property at Dafioorec contains VI .] acres, of which 11 J 
arc not anihlc, but arc to be Ibnncd into the lawn and aj>proacli, and the present buildings and 
garden occupy 12 ^ acres, so that 48 acres of good land, all under irrigation, are left to be 
formed into a botanical garden. 

The probable first expense of converting this into a botanical garden, will be about 
2,000 rupees, and keeping it up 600 rupees per mouth, exclusive of the allowance and 
establishment for the superintendant ; but this can only be considered an approximation to 
the truth. As it appears to me from the experience I have had in the culture of cofffie, that 
it might be introduced into the Deccan with every probability of success, I mean, with your 
approval, to appropriate about two acres for the ])urpose of experiment on some of the more 
valuable medicinal jdauts, which have not yet been cultivated in India ; and in the estimates 
for February and Marc^h two additional gardeners are introduce.d for the purpose ; on a calcula- 
tion of tlic returns from grain in tliis part of the Deccan, and the price of tlie necessary labour, 
I find that coffee, on a veiy moderate computation, will pay six fold after three years. 


7. Extract of Minute by Mr. Warden, 

The principle on which I found my opinion is this, that at the time when we have been called 
upon in most impressive tenns to arrest the Company’s affairs from a state of bankruptcy, 
mainly arising out of the great excess of the charges of this Presidency beyond its receipts, 
objt^cts of obvious and usef ul improvement,” as the fomiation of a botanical garden, should 
be suspended, and not commenced upon, without the honourable Court’s previous sanction. 
I have no doul)t of the reasonableness of the estimated charge, but that is no argument with 
me, as 1 have liad too many proofs of the fallacy of all such statements. It is very easy to 
olitain from Madras and Bengal information of tlie annual charge of the botanical gardens at 
thosf* Presidencies, whicli can alone be a safe guide for us. Rupees 2,000 a month as 
a permanent charge will be nearer the mark. 

fi^ 


8. Minute by Sir John Malcolm, 

I N cons(T|ucnce of the observations made upon the proposed limited botanical establish- 
ment at Dapooree a letter was addressed to Mr. Williamson, calling upon him to state the 
expenditure he had made or was compelled to make from having commenced repairs up to the 
enfl of February, and to transmit a more specitic estimate than he had liefore done, of 
the c'uiTf^nt expenses for succeeding months at tlie lowest scale at which the garden could 
be ke])t. 

llis answer is circulated; all expenses to the 1st of March, including charges, ordinary 
and extraordinary, for three months, amount to Rf* 1,324. 80. Mr. Williamson calculates 

the lutun* montldy (‘Apciiditure, including every expense, at 300 rupees per mensem. This 
is exclusive* e>r his salary, which I propose to be 250 rupees per mensem, making a total of 
660 rupees, which, elcducting wluit 1 have before stated, would be necessary to keep up the 
grounds and garden, if there is no botanical establishment : there would not be an increase 

on 
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on that account of more than 400 rupees pCT mensem ; lower by 200 rupees tlian I before 

1 quite admit the general trutli of what Mr. Warden’s experience has led him to remark 
on the usual increase of such cliarges above the estimate ; but I do most s}>eciaUy pledge 
myself that this sludl not be the case in the present instance, and that the expenditure shall 
be limited to the amount at which it is estimated, until tlie opinion of the Court of Directors 
is known, who will not only decide the question witli reference to experience in India, but 
of the value that tliis object has from its connection witli the promotion of the science 
of botany in England. This they will do witli every information, as it will be seen from the 
enclosed extract of a letter from Dr. Wallicli, that he is proceeding to England. 

It is my opinion that no extension of this establishment should be recommended to the 
honourable the Court of Directors, beyond sending I’rom England a scientific gardener, 
granting a small increase of sala^ to the superiiitendant, and building houses for him and the 
gardener, at a cost not exceeding 3,000 or 4,000 rupees. I am quite satisfied that every 
useful purpose of this establishment (and my object is utility alone) would be answered by 
having this garden on the moderate scale proposed. 

I sliould propose that Mr. Williamson, until the final decision of the Court of Directors 
was known, should continue to draw the pay and allowances of his rank in tlie same manner 
as if stationed at Poonah. This is necessary as he has not only to provide himself with 
a tent or bungalow, but occasionally to travel and to visit the Presidency. 

Enclosed is a short memorandum of the fruit trees now in the garden ; much of the fruit 
and the roses which were in great abundance, have for several years past been sold to advantage, 
and considering that the scarcity of water in the cantonment at Poonah, renders it difficult 
to rear vegetables, I agree with Mr. Williamson tliat they may be neared at Dapoorec and 
sold with the fruit, as at the Calcutta botanical garden, to profit, and with advantage to the 
health of the European corjis at Poonah. 

Independent of the soliialude expressed by Dr. Wallich, with regard to this establishment, 
I am possessed of the sentiments of Mr. Heni*y Colebrook, who combines a knowledge of the 
relative value which tlie pursuits of such objects in India have to the general interests 
of science in England 5 and he has expressed his confidence, grounded on full experience, 
that such ail institution as I liavi^ proj^osed, is important, and will meet with the approbation 
of the Court of Din'.ctors : but there is another view in which this establishment interests me 
more than any I have yet stated. 

Many of the natives of the Deccim, and particularly the Hindoos, are remarkably fond of 
gardening, and tliis appears a very favourite pursuit witli some of the principal Mahratta chiefs. 
Several of these have lately visited the. garden at Dapooree, and requested seeds and plants. 
I was pleased to find in my communicatiou with persons of this class, during my last visit to 
PoonaIi,that the culture ol'jHitutoes was becoming general, though those were from want of good 
seed or correct understanding of the requisite* soil, rather small. They were, however, much 
prized, and Chintamur Ran, (Chief of Suiigle,) speaking to me of his success in rearing tliem 
and other European plants, said with truth, ‘‘ A new vegetable is a trifle to you Europeans 
compared to what it is to us Brahmins.” 

I state these facts to explain the motives that have induced me to propose, and it may be 
thought to persist in, a proposition to which some of my colleagues are clisuiclined. I have, 
and regret it, no knowledge of horticulture, nor do 1 take that enjoyment which many do in 
a garden, but I am anxious for the promotion of liberal science, and I am much alive to the 
expediency and [lolicy of every measure (however trifling it may seem) that can, without 
unjustifiable expenditure, benelii tlie country and add to the peaceable occupation and enjoy- 
ment oi’ its inliabitanis, of whose habits and character I have sufficient knowledge to be 
convinced that not only cxamjde but every stimulus we can apjily, is neccssaiy to rouse them 
to exertion in the pursuit of objects, whicli are obviously mr tlieir own advantage ; and 
I believe tlio establishment 1 have proposed, to Ixj c|uite essential to accelerate their advance 
in that branch of useful improvement to which it belongs. 

If, alter what I have stated, my civil colleagues continue to entertain the sentiments which 
they before expressed, I can have no objection to refer the whole of our proceedings upon 
this subject to Bengal, from whence an answer w^ill be received in little more than a month ; 
and if the Governor-general in Council disapproves f>f the measure proposed, every expense can 
be discontinued till an answer is received from England ; but under all the circumstances I must 
pro]>ose that Mr. Williamson should have the allowance I have stated from the date he took 
charge. That gentleman, of wliose industry and seiviee I entertain the highest opinion, has 
been indefatigable in his labours to cany the instructions I gav(? him (in full anticipation 
of the assent of iiiy C(>lleagu(‘s) into execution, and has not only icstorecl the former garden 
to order, but has, within 1 wo months, inlrodu(!cd many new plants and seeds, and prepared the 
gromid for the reception of more that are daily expected. 


Appendix (C.) 

8 . Minute by Sir 
Mn Malcob/i, 




9 . Extract of a I.e ttkh from Dr. Wallich to Sir J, Malcolniy 
dated January 21, JH2B. 

Tr would be very superfluous in niv. to enter, in this letter, into imy detail of the objects Li-tter from 
whicli a botanic garden is intended to realize, and the public good wkii li such an establish- i)i , l^a/ficn 10 
ment may become the means of producing. It is ustoiiishiiig what public benefit may arise Sir J. Malcolm, 
iromsueh an institution. 1 venture to appeal to all those who have known the labors of the 
735 — I, T T 3 late 
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late Colonel Kyd and Doctor Roxburgh, the founders and the greatest and best benefactors of 

Appendix (C.) this institution, if it has not been productive of the most solid and substantial public good; 

within my own recollection there was a time, when a cabbage or a cocoa nut or betel garden 

Botanical Gardens, was almost the whole extent of European (not to say native) horticulture in this country: 

how widely and delightfully different are matters imw ! There is an erroneous notion among 
people that the art of gardening cannot be successfully pursued in India, because there exists 
no work treating professedly on that subject. But if people would only go stmit forward, 
consulting their five senses, and not troubling themselves about engrafting ^English modes of 
cultivaticjii on the plain methods that are dictated to us by the tropical climate, they would 
succee d much better than they do in general. I am very happy to learn that you propose 
sending for an experienced gardener from home ; such a man, if he has a good stock of common 
sense, a gift of nature not always bestowed upon gardeners and botanists, provided he is other- 
wise of steady and solicr habits, will be an invaluable aid to the suj)erintendant placed over the 
establishment. I am on my way to England ; sliould you be of opinion that my services 
could be of the smallest use in the selection ol‘ the sort of person you retpiire as a gardener, 

I sliall feel proud and liappy to exert myself in the best manner I can in recommending one. 

I am taking home tw^o of my country-born young men ; one of them an apprentice at the 
garden, the other has s(‘rved his time as an apprentice, and is attached to the garden as plant 
collector, in which capacity he has been with me^i tint Burmese dominions. My chief object in 
obtaining leave of Government to take them along with me is, that they may have an 
opportunity of becoiniiig acqiianted wdth English practical gardening, and thus become of 
service to the institution on their return with me in 1B3(), provided my life is spared. 


10. Minute by Mr. Warden, 

10 . Minute by TiiE honourable the Govcnior cannot attacli more value than I do to an encouragement of 

Mr. Wardtn, formation of establishments in India, having for object the widest extension of liberal 

science in all its branches. But when we are told in impressive terms that national 
bankruptcy awaits us, unless we economize, and that our credit in the Supreme Government 
shall be limited to a sum w hich falls short of our charges by half aerure of rupees, 1 strongly 
feel the necessity of not opening ncAv sources of expenditure, especially in a c«Lse where a delay 
of a feW' months cannot be attended with tlie slightest inconvenience. 

I beg to assure the Governor, that even under these impressions, had I been commencing 
instead of terminating my responsibility us a member of this government, I should not, after a 
perusal of his Minute of the Kith instant, so pertinaciously adhere to the opinions I originally 
offered on this subject, but W'ould cordially have yielded to a wish so strongly and anxiously 
reiterated. 

The Ibndncss for gardening entertained by the Hindoos, tbe principal Mahratta chiefs in the 
Deccan, we have the readiest measure of most eflbctiially gratifying, and thus enlarging the 
cultivation of horticultural products, by directing our agents in Turkish Arabia, Persia, and at 
the Cape, to send on the public account to Bombay annually, whence they are procurable in the 
first perfection, supplies of vegetable seeds, to be distributed among the natives ; we have only 
to compare the supplies of fruits and vegetables which the Bombay market now affords, 
as drawn from the gardens in this and the adjacent island of Salsctte, and from the Deccan, 
with the extent and nature of the supply a few years back, to be satisfied that the natives 
are most anxious and equally competent individually to promote what the honourable the 
Governor is desirous of attaining by a public establishment, which, do what we may, must 
ever jjrove comparatively most costly, for the one, likir the gentleman-farmer in the 
Spectator, must have silver pitchforks with which to scatter about the manure, whilst the 
others are satisfied with ruder and less expensive intruments of labor. 


11. Minute by Mr. Goodwin, dated February 10, 1828. 

1 1 . Minute by I look upon a botanical garden as precisely such an establishment as we are prohibited, 

Mr. Goodmn. by the honourable Court's orders, from forming according to views entertained here, 
and upon our own responsibility. In the present lamentable condition of the Indian 
finances, there is no superfluous charge, the relinquishment of wliich, however trifling, 
we can reasonably take upon ourselves to say will not accord with the sentiments of the 
honourable Court. On all such questions if the Court look not to the disbursements 
of this Presidency, alone, but to those of the empire at large, they may still see cause to 
prefer delay; and that any disadvantage can proceed from a suspension of operations 
during twelve or eighteen montlis, 1 am far from thinking. In the event of the honourable 
Court's disapproving of the project at this time, and directing it to be abandoned after it shall 
have been commenced upon, the intermediate outlay will hardly have been ncurred to 
any good end. It will have the bad effect of furnishing, perhaps, a motive for a further 
susjx nsion pending a renewed effort to obtain the sanction of the nome authorities. Upon a 
deliberate view of the matter, in connection even with the considerations now adverted to, I am 
therefore still of opinion, that the scheme should go before the honourable Court in the most 
unembarrassing shape, that they may be free to act as to them may seem fit. 

(signed) JR. T. Goodwin. 
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12. Further Minute by Sir John Malcolm^ subscribed to by the Board. 

I CAN offer no further observation upon the measure, which will be decided according to 


the majority. 


(signed) J. Malcolm. 


(7.) EXTRACT of PUBLIC LETTER from Bombay, dated 18 October 1828 . 

2. With reference to our letter of the 13 th August last, bringing to the notice of your 
honourable Court, the formation of a botanical garden at Dapooree, in the Deccan, we have 
now the honour of forwarding to your honourable Court a Report from the officer superintend- 
in^^* the garden, with a sketch of its objects and future prospects, and to express to your 
hmiourable Court our entire approbation of Dr. Lush's excellent and satisfactory Reports. 


(8.) REPORT from Dr. Lush to T. G. Gardiner, Esq. Acting Secretary to Government, 

dated Dapooree, October 1, 1828. 

Sir, 

Ai/i HOUGH the season of the year and the shortness of the period of my charge will not 

? enuit me to make a full and satisfactory report of the new botanic garden at Dapooree, yet 
feel it my duty to lay before Government a few observations respecting the original and 
present state of the establishment, together with a short sketch of its objects and its future 
prospects. 

It would not become me perhaps to offer any general remarks on the advantages of esta- 
blishing a botanic garden under the Bombay government, or to urge that such an institution 
has Jong been expected from our part of India by men of science in Europe. The spot is 
chosen, and the foundation is laid ; pemiit me, tlierefore, to state briefly the capabilities of 
Dap ooree for the purposes assigned. 

The general qualities of the climate of the Deccan are too well known to need description 
here. To its variability, however, tla^ range of temperature, and the moderate monsoons, we 
may ascribe the great extent .of vegetable productions of other countries, tropical and teni- 

E erate, which have succeeded at various times and places wherever the least attention has 
een paid to horticultural pursuits. 

The principal local peculiarities of Dapooree may be considered to be a command of soil 
and a never failing supply of water, circumstances not always met with in the Deccan. The 
depth of the soil in most parts is consichu'able, a great portion of it being the common black 
soil of the country, wliich in several places is freely mixed with river sand. This depth of 
soil is particularly adapted for the growth of large trees, while the immediate vicinity of beds 
of grey limestone in the trap rocks around, the line red earth formed from the decomposition 
of the trap rock itself, together with the fine and coarse sand in the rivers which partly sur- 
round the garden, leave nothinj^ to be wished for the correction and improvement ot* that part 
of the land, which is formed or the poorer black earth. 

The land including the portion on which the bungalow^s arc built, is in extent about 70 
English acres, of which about one-third is now under irrigation. In addition to this a large 

i )ortion will be brought under cultivation during the cold weather, besides a field which is let 
or the season. Whether the whole land can be brought under irrigation with the present 
allowance from Government, will remain to be proved ; but at any rate, the quantity now 
under cultivation of various descriptions is as much as can conveniently be controlled in this 
early stage of the establishment. < 

I should bo unwilling to give an opinion how far it will be advisable hereafter to extend or 
circumscribe the pecuniary means now allowed by Government ; but I cannot avoid remarking 
that the expenses of an institution of this kind in this country may be, and indeed ought to be, 
comparatively very moderate. To those who are acquainted with the. amount of capital per 
acre laid out on the most ordinary garden ground in England, the very idea of a botanic 
garden of 70 acres may appear frightful ; but a moment’s consideration of the difterence be- 
tween guarding against the efl’ects of a scorching and a freezing climate will cause all appre- 
hension of that sort to vanisli. Here will be, for instance, no hot-houses, no htu;d-glasses, 
no frames, no steamed walls, or other beautiful modem improvements. A common thatch, 
tent-walls, and a few kuskus mats irrigated will l>e the very acme of luxury desired in those 
few instances where vegetable productions may require any shelter from the peculiar incon- 
veniences of the climate. 

As it appears that a portion of the produce of the botanical garden at Calcutta is sold to 
aid in paying the expenses, the same plan is proposed to be adopted here, inasmuch as it 
floes not seem reasonable that so much land should render no return. 

It is not recommended to lay out this garden at first according to any general picturesque or 
costly plan, for several reasons besides those of a pecuniary nature. The soil, although so 
well adapted for large trees, will require a considerable alteration of its surface before it is 
brought into a proper state for botaiiii'al purposes. This must be effected both by mixture 
and by manuring, at the same time that the country weed must be thoroughly eradicated ; 
now during this necessary process, a number of crops of useful vegetables may be raised, par- 
ticularly those of European origin, which are admirably adapted' for clearing the land. Tiiis 
plan is also recommencied as a measure of economy, in accordance with the modern but un- 
answerable doctrine of the succession of crops. 
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When my late lamented predecessor commenced his labors^ atthongh the garden was to 
Appendix (C\) appearance a neMected jungle, yet it cantained a number of useful, ornamental, and curious 

trees. The orchard is by no means deficient in peaches, gitUvas of several varieties, Joquats^ 

Botanical Gardens, mangoes, apples, quinces and apricots. There are also the remains of a vineyard once cele- 

brated, whi(*n will very easily be restored. While specimens occur of the Eugenia jambos, 
the laurus Persicaor alligator pear, the terminaliaor Indian almond, and several varieties of 
the genus citrus. 

There is a considerable quantity of timber in different parts of the estate, which contributes 
to shelter the land from the hot winds. The trees, shrubs and plants originally in the garden, 
and interesting as botanical specimens, I shall have better opportunities hereafter of reporting 
and describing; suffice it to say, that they form a capital ground-work, and will alone provide 
much employment in the botanical department, while seeds of many of them will be acceptable 
for distribution at home. A number of most useful seexls, as well as a few trees, have been 
received from the honourable Company’s botanic garden at Calcutta; most of them promise 
well, but it is too early yet to say much on that subject. Some excellent supplies of seed have 
also been received from the Cape of Good Hope, particularly a large packet from Constantia. 

I have to ac:knowledge the kindness of several friends at the Presidency, &c., who have taken 
an interest in the garden, and have supplied me with seeds from various countries. Means 
have been taken to insure a good supply of materials from England as well as from China, 
the Isle of France, Persia, 

A correspondence was commenced by the late Mr. Williamson with Dr. Wallich, the learned 
superiritenclant o<’ the botanic garden at Calcutta, also with the Horticultural Society of 
London, through the Secretary, Mr. Sabine. 

I intend shortly to recommence l)otanieal correspondence with my friend Dr. Graham, 

S rofessor of botany in the IJniversiW of Edinburgh ; communications will also be made in 
lie time to the Literaiy Society of Bombay, to the Linnean Society of London, the Royal 
Asiatic Society, &c. 

The experiments which have hitherto been tried in this part of the Deccan, in the cultiva- 
tion of European vegetables, and more especially at Sircar by Majors-general Sir Lionel 
Smith, are extremely satisfactoiy. 1 believe at this present time it may be said that we can 
raise every thing which the colonists of Australasia have been able to produce, although perhaps 
not ill the same perfection. Now it is scarcely to be (ixpected, considering liow' easily tne 
defects of soil and climate may be counteracted in the. Deccan, and how little has hitherto been 
done for that purpose, that wc may not be able to make considerable advances in this depart- 
ment. A detail oi’ these matters 1 hope to include in a future Report. 

The introduction, in a public establishment, of a modified system of European gardening, 
adapted to the circumstancf‘s of this country, (‘annot fail to prove of great importance to the 
native cultivators. A wish has already been expressed by a much I'espected native chief, to 
receive some instructions as to the English mode of cultivating the potatoe, and accordingly 
a mode of procuring large tubers having succeeded m the Dapooree garden, a description of it 
has been translated into the Mahratta language, by desire of the honourable the Governor, 
who is kind enough to circulate it, with an invitation to the native gentlemen to send gardeners 
to Dapooree, for the pui’pose of learning our method of cultivation in general. This will be 
succeeded by other directions of the same nature, as soon as the arrangements and experi- 
ments are completed. 

Although botany and horticulture come more closely to our immediate objects, yet the 
extent of land will enable us at the same time to pay some attention to agricultural pursuits. 
The great success which has attended the introduction of Income into this country, gives 
promise that much may be done in improvement of the vegetable food ol‘ man and beast. It 
may be hinted at. ijic same time that a more general introduction of irrigaU^d crops, ( lucerne 
for instance), where the cultivation can be proved to compensate for the outlay of additional 
capital, and the increased rate of taxation, may materially increase the land revenue of the 
country. Having witnessed the success that has attended the experiment of introducing the 
gi’owth of silk at the Poonali jail, 1 have already commenced planting mulbeiTy trees, and 
breeding silk-womis, and 1 confess 1 feel considerable confidenire in the result as far as I can 
judge from the inquiries 1 have been aWe to make. In this idea 1 am confirmed by the 
opinion of Major Sykes, statistical reporter, who is fi warm advocate for the introduction of 
silk. I believe it will be found that there are several distinct species of mulberry in this 
country, and it has been alleged that the Bengal silk-worm is not fed upon the best species, 
and that for that reason the silk of India is inferior to that of Italy. This question I hope to 
determine by experiment. 

One of the jirincipal objects of this establishment will be the introduction of various kinds 
of timber into the J^eccan. For this purpose I have already obtained* some contributions from 
Major Sykes. The teak, the saul, and other valuable trees will be planted as soon as 
possible on the banks of our rivers, and other eligible si>ots. This subject is of great interest, 
and in addition to its practical utility, I shall be enabled, by following up inquiries, to reply to 
some of the queries lately circulated by the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Attention will be paid to the cultivation of medicinal plants, both native and foreimi, and 
measures are in progress for making preparations of such as may succeed in the garden. It 
having been stated on good authority that our soil and climate are well adimted for the growth 
of coffee, no time will be lost in procuring plants from various quarters. Experiments on the 
different plants cultivated for oil, and also for cattle fodder, (the grasses, &c.) in this and other 
countries will come within the scope of our means, and any suggestions on this and other 
points will be most thankfully received. 

© Perhaps 
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Perhaps I may ^ excused going more fully into details at present for the reasons above 
stated • however in the mean time I trust I shall r^eiyc oxid enjoy the support and confidence 
of Government in bringing to maturity this infant institution. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(signed) Charles Lushy M. D. 

Assistant Surgeon and Si:perintendant of the 
Honourable Company's Botanic. Garden. 


(9.)“-EXTRACT of a LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor in Council at 

Bombay y dated August 19, 1829. 

20. We disapprove your having formed a botanical garden at Dapooree without our sanction. 
Some of the oWects proposed in the intelligent and interesting Report of Dr. Lush, who seems 
well qualified for the office of superintendant, certainly deserve encouragement, and the great 
attention to economy which that report indicates, is also so far satisfiictory. We authorize the 
continuance of this establishment as an experiment, and shall give our final decision on further 
experience of its comparative expense and utility. We desire, however, that the experiment 
may be carried on witnout any increase of the actual charge. 


Appendix, (D.) 

EMPLOYMENT of Surplus Revenue in measures of Public 

Improvement, &c. 


(1.)— Territorial Finance DESPATCH to Bengaly dated 24th February 1824. 

Para. 1. Ouu last letter to you in this department was dated the 4th instant. 

2. Wo lately received your despatch in this department, dated the 19th June last, com- 
municating your observations on the results of a sketch estimate of the revenues and charges 
of India in the year 1828-24. 

3. Although the period has not arrived at which, in the ordinary course of correspondence, 
we should reply to that despatch, yet it contains intimations of so extraordinary a character 
that we cannot permit any avoidable delay to occur in conve)ring to you our sentiments and 
directions, 

4. We obscivc, that having been encouraged to expect that in the year 1823-24 there will 
be a surplus revenue of considerable amount in India after defraying all charges payable 
there, you propose to sanction arrangements in the revenue and judicial branches of our 
affairs m particular, and generally in all other departments of the service, from which, under 
other circumstances, you would be restrained by considerations of economy which no longer 
(in your opinion) apply with the same force. You doubted not that we should cordially feel 
the obligation which the very possession of a large suqdus appears to you to imply, of em- 
ploying a pail of our resources in measures calculated to raise the moral condition of the 
people, to add to the comforts of tlie community, to enlarge the sources of wealth, to facilitate 
commercial intercourse, and to correct the physical disadvantages of the country ; and you 
add that it will be your highest pleasure to follow up the design (suggested by the humane 
provisions of the legislature and in full accordance with wdiat you consider to be our benevo- 
lent purposes) of devoting a portion of the revenue to the amelioratiorv-of the condition of 
the people, to the extension of useful knowledge, and to tlie general improvement of the 
country. 

5. You liave not stated distinctly whether it be in your contemplation that cither of these 
objects should be attained by the appropriation of suiplus revenue properly so called. It 
ought not to be necessary for us to remind you that tlic existence of a surplus can only be 
ascertained in England by a combination of the foreign and home accounts, and that when 
BO ascertained, the mode of its application is by law vested in the authorities in this country. 

6. Referring, however, to the 12th paragraph of your despatch, in which you state that 
a certain prospective increase of charge may be expected, and to the 39th paragraph of your 
Accountant-generars report, in which several instances of expected increase of charge are 
Bpecified, we presume that you mean to pursue without delay the objects which you have in 
▼lew, by augmenting the current expenses of India, and thus to diminish as much as possible, 
if not absorb, the fund which, by tiie 13th paragraph of your letter, you appear to consider 
applicable to purposes which we may deem conducive to tlie public interests. 

7. We are indeed at a loss to reconcile this construction of your intentions with the decla- 
ration that your design has been ‘‘ suggested by the humane provisions of the legislature, and 
in full accordance with our benevolent purposes.’’ 

8. It would have been satisfactory to us if you had explained the meaning of these expres- 
sions. Knowledge of the intentions of the legislature can only be derived from recorded acts. 
From that source we learn that, excepting tlie promotion of literary objects provided for in tlie 
Act of the 63d George 3, cim. 155, sect. 43, the only purpose s).)ecificallly named by Parlia- 
ment for the appropriation of surplus means, is the liquidation of debt. To the provisions of 
the law it is our duty to pay strict obedience, and we are not yet convinced that Uie reduction 
of debt is not calculated to advance the permanent interests of the territory under our rule. 
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9. It would appear from your despatch that you entertain a different opinion^ and that you 
think that the first objects to which surplus means should be applied; are the augmentation of 
existing establishments and works of puDlic utility. 

10. These objects, we are ready to admit, may be fit subjects for discussion with us at 
a proper season, but we cannot withhold from you the expression of our surprise at your inti-* 
mation of an intention to act upon your own opinions without awaiting the result of a reference 
to us. 

11. From the tenor of your recent despatches, it would seem as if you had reversed the 
order of things, and considered as a general rule a course of government independent of our 
authority, subject to very few exceptions ; but it surely cannot be necessary to remind you 
that the government of India must be administered under our immediate orders and directions, 
and that the adoption of any measures of importance, without our previous sanction, is an 
exception from a general rule, and can only be j ustified in cases where the public interests 
would not admit of the lapse of time which a reference to England would occasion. 

12. Judging from the mteiitions you express of carrying into effect augmentations of expert* 
diture in every department, and from the measures of wliich you have advised us for the 
increase of the Bengal army, as well as those to which we have alluded in a former paragraph, 
we are apprehensive that some of the plans, at least, which you had in contemplation at tlie 
date of your despatch, are already in operation. We observe, indeed, with conceni, that the 
civil charges of your Presidency, after excluding interest on debt, and the cliarge on account 
of Mai wall opium, are estimated for 1823-24 at more than 23 lacs of rupees beyond their 
amount in 1821-22, and if* to this is added the amount of the town duties of Calcutta, which 
you state to be applied to purposes of local improvement, viz. 5 or 0 lacs, or say S“ R' 5,60,000, 
tlie increase will amount to the large sum of neai*ly 29 lacs of rupees, or 338,000 /. in compa- 
rison with the last actual accounts that we have received. 

13. We now give you our positive instructions to suspend the execution of all the plans to 
which we have referred as soon as this despatch shall have reac'hefi you, and to abstain from 
carrying into effect, without our previous concurrence, except under circumstances of clear and 
urgent necessity, any important measures tending either to diminish our resources or to aug- 
ment our expenditure, and we must also add, that any failure in future of compliance with our 
reiterated injunctions of previous reference to us will call forth our severe displeasure. 

14. We arc far from being prepared to agree with you in opinion that our financial pros- 
pects are such as you represented them to be. 

15. Our estimate of tlie surplus, after defraying all charges in England as well as in India, 
is very materially different from yours. But we purposely abstain fi'om entering, in thia 
despatch, into any details upon this subject, and from making the observations which are 
suggested by the perusal of your letter, and of the Accountant-generars report, both of which 
exhibit many instances of misconception. We thus abstain, because we are anxious that you 
should understand that the serious displeasure with which we have read your despatches ia 
quite independent of any question of account. Whatever may be the amount of the surplua 
revenue, it is no part of your duty to appropriate it ; indeed, it is not possible that you should 
be aware of its existence. You cannot oe informed, by anticipation, of the measures which 
may have been adopted by us, under the sanction required by law (which sanction, by a pre- 
mature expenditure in India, is absolutely evaded), for the disposal of any surplus which may 
arise. In illustration of this remark we remind you, that long before this letter reaches you, 
you will have received instructions for remitting two crorcs of rupees to England, and we now 
inform you that the demand upon our Indian revenues for the repayment of territorial charges, 
which have been or will be defrayed by us during this current year, is estimated at 1,950,000 


(2.) — EXTRACT Territorial Finance LETTER from Bengal, dated 19th October 1826. 

(Answer to Letter, dated 24th February 1824.) 

18. Prkviously to the receipt of the letter now referred to, we had (as explained in our 
despatch of the 31st December 1824) caused all public works likely to occasion any con- 
siderable disbursement, and wliieh were not of indispensable necessity, or such as that the 
discontinuance of them would be seriously detrimental, to be suspended, in consequence of 
the probability of prolonged hostilities and the great expense ot the war ; and having no 
immediate prospect of a surplus revenue, the discussion of the subject would have had 
reference rather to the stale of things to which we might return at a future period, than to 
arrangements actually in progress or immediately contemplated. 

19. It appeared consequently to be unnecessary to trouble your honourable Court with 
any immediate reply, ana the pressure of the actual exigency left your Government little 
leisure for speculative reasonings of distant application. Under existing circumstances, 
however, it seems to be proper to submit to your honourable Court, such remarks as have 
occurred to us, and to solicit for our future guidance a communication of your directions on 
the points which still appear to be doubtful. But first, we beg leave to explain the course of 
proceeding adopted by the Goveniment on the receipt of your honourable CJourt’s letter. 

20. The Governor-general in Council understood it to be the intention of your honourable 
Court, by the instructions contained in the despatch now under acknowledgment, to require 
only that the further prosecution of the plans contemplated by the late Government should be 
suspended, not that what had been done should be undone, nor that works in progress should 
be discontinued, and he consequently resolved, in regard to all arningements of the latter 
description, to await the receipt of the orders which your honourable Court might see fit to 

communicate 
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PUBUC. 

communicate in each ca«e, on a consideration of the proceedings, as submitted to you from 

the proper department. Appendix (D.) 

21, Reflecting how little has been done for this country in the way of public works, how 

sure the advantage, even in an immediate pecuniary view, of applying a portion of the public (^0 fromtht 

resources to the purpose of facilitating commercial intercourse by means of roads, canals and 6 

the like; how necessary to the health of our cities and consequently to the increase of their nient, iQUct. i»20. 

population and wealth, tlie various improvements are, to which your kte Government had 

destined the town duties ; and thoroughly convinced as we have always* been, that until the 

habits and sentiments of tlie whole population arc completely changed, it would be vain to 

expect the community to undertake such works, or to look to individual enterprize for their 

completion, it was not without much pain that tlie Governor-general in Council came to the 

resolution of curtailing this branch of expenditure. 

And wc still indulge a confident persuasion that at no distant period your honourable 
Court will see reason to direct (in the event of a suqilus revenue being realized) the prosecution 
of those plans, which the late Governor-general in Council contemplated lor the more extended 
application of the public funds to public works, wiUi sudi modifications and subject to such 
restrictions as in your wisdom may seem to be expedient. 

23. As to the increase of the army, any discussion here would be out of place; and in 
regard to the establishment of new officers in the judical and revenue lines, we shall remark 
only, that the measures which were adopted of that nature, were adopted on distinct grounds 
of expediency. These would have been equally strong, though no surplus revenue had 
existed. Indeed the increase of liurojx^an officers employed in the collections is perhaps one 
of tile surest means of insuring an increase of revenue without oppression to the people. 

And in the judicial department die liindameiital question of course was, whether the proposed 
officers were requisite for the due admiiiistrdtion of affairs. The existence of a surpluB 
revenue operated merely to remove the financial objection against what was otlierwisc most 
desirable ; but the matter discussed was not, as your honourable Court would appear to have 
inferred, the disposal <)f‘ a surplus under the provisions of the Act. 

24. In all the cases, indeed, we should properly consider the expenditure to come under 
the head of civil establishments, and though your Government would of course justly incur 
censure if it entertained any establishments, the advantage of having which may not decidexlly 
preponderate over any disposal of the money necessary to maintain them, in the shape of 
eurplus revenue ,* yet in applying any part of the public resources to the support of establish- 
ments, it cannot, we should conceive, be justly charged with a violation of the enactment 
contained in the 56th section of the 63d of the late King, cap. 165. 

26. The question whether revenue shall be levied, or estalilishments, civil or military, main- 
tained, appears to bo; quite distinct from that which touches the disposal of a surplus revenue, 
though of course, if your Government should causelessly abandon any souroeof income, should 
wastefully maintain useless establishments, or improvideiitly n(‘glect to entertain what are 
requisite for tlio; security and gox)cl government of tlie country, they would speedily cause 
the surplus revenue of India to olisappear, and otherwise incur the gravest responsibility. 

26. We have on more than one occasion had reason to solicit your particular consideration 
of the legislative provision above (| noted, and your present despatch makes us more than ever 
anxious to have the doubts tliat octeur to us on the subject settled. 

27. Had it been possible absolutely to fix your Indian establishments as they stood at the 
time Lhe Act was passed, and had it been the intention of the legislature to prevent your 
Indian Governments from making any addition to them, and to regard OvS surplus revenue all 
that remained, after providing for the objects specified in the rule above quoted, and for the 
repayment of the home ad Vemces (the scale of establishments being so fixed), wc can scarcely 
doubt, that the principle would have been declared ; and then, undoubtedly, the arrangements 
to which we now ref(;r would have fallen within the scope of the rule relative to the appropria- 
tion of a surplus. But the case not beingso, we should have conceived om’selves to be quite 
imshackled by any legislative provision in deciding on the matters under discussion; 
though bound, of course, to satisfy you that any measures tending either to diminish the 
resources or to augment the expenditure of your government were of clear expediency, and to 
justify by suecial and urgent considerations any departure from the liu('. of conduct your 
honourahh; Court might have prescribed. 

26. Under the orders conveyed in your honourable Court’s present despatch, we shall of 
coTirse, even though the return of peace should again restore the Indian surplus, carefully 
avoid conimciK^ing, without your jirevious sanction, any public work involving considerable 
expense, or authorizing, except under circumstances of necessity, any large addition to the 
public ostaVdishments, or the remission of any permanent duties or taxes, 

21). So far your injunctions being precise, it remains only for us to carry them into effect, 
however mucli we may regret that in practice they must debar your governments from adopting 
many measures of clear expediency, and compel them to suggest arrangements, under the con- 
Tiction that, if executed at all, their execution will generally belong to others, 

80. In the 11th ])ara^raph of your hon<^mrable Court’s letter, you remark as follows 

** From the tenor ol your recent despatches, it would seem as if you had reversed the order 
of things, and considered as a general rule, a course of government indej>endent of our 
authority, subject to very few exceptions ; but it surely cannot be necessary to remind you, 
that the government of India must be administered under our immediate orders and directions, 
and that this adoption of any measures of importance, without our previous sanction, is an 
exception from the general rule, and can only be justified in cases where the public interests 
would not admit of the lapse of time which a reference to England would occasion.’^ 

81 . We are not imm^iately aware of the despatches to which your honourable Court refer 
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PUBLIC. 

■■■ in these observations ; and as at all events they must have been addressed to you by a former 
Appendix (D.) Government, it might be sufficient for us respectfully to disclaim every notion of pursuing 

a course of government independent of your authority. It is not indeed a mere submission 

Employment of to the rules constituted for our guidance, when we express our persuasion that the well being of 

Surplus Revenue. India essentially depends on an enlightened, vigorous, and (we w'ould almost venture to add) 

jealous supervision on the part of your honourable Court. 

32. But we confess that our conception of the constitution of your government had led us to 
conclusions scarcely ’consistent with the principle that the adoption of any measure of 
importance, without your previous sanction, is an exception from the general rule, whether we 
refer to the past proceedings of the government in all departments, proceedings frequently 
honoured with your approbation, or to the enactments of the legislature, which, by specially 
defining the matters requiring a previous reference to Engiaiid, must, by implication, 
be understood to regard other acts as legitimately belonging to the Indian government, we must 
infer that, in all the ordinary though important functions of civil government, the Governor- 
general in Council was expected and required to adopt, under the solemn responsibility 
which attaches to the possession of extensive powers, and subject to the control and direction 
of your honourable Court, such measures as might appear to he required for the public good. 

33. In regard to arrangements involving any large augmentation of expense or diminution 
of revenue, we have already c^xplained our sentiments. But as to other measures, we beg 
respectfully to solicit your honourable Court to reconsider the application of the rule 
conveyed in the above paragraph, and to favour us with a distinct communication of your 
views and wishes, with reference to the several departments of the government, that we 
may be free from the risk of misapprehending the sentiments and purposes of your 
honourable Court in regard to the principles on which the administration of* this country is to 
be conducted. 

34. It may be proper to observ’e, that notwithstanding the pressure on the finances conse- 
quent upon tne late war, the allowances assigned by the late Governor-general in Council for 
purposes of public education were not discontinued. The detail of the appropriation of that 
fund has been fully submitted to you from the proper department ; and we trust your 
honourable Court will see reason to approve the resolution of Government still to continue our 
support to the institutions in question. The cessation of it would indee^d essentially interrupt 
the progress of arrangements from which wo anticipate many and important advantages. 
And when w^e reflect how seriously the public service suffers from the defective education of 
the people, we can s(!arccly conceive any appropriation of the public revenues more urgently 
called for than that which is destined to remedy so great an evil. To this point your late 
Government would appear chiefly to have adverted, in speaking of the humane provisions of 
the legislature, though at the same time reference might j^erhaps be had to the solemn 
declaration contained in the 33d section of the Act ; since nothing could probably tend more 
to promote the interests and ha{)piness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in 
India, or be better calculated to introduce among them useful knowledge in an unexception- 
able sh^e, than works and institutions sucli as were contemplated. 

35. The utmost expense likely to attend tlic construction of roads, canals and other public 
works of utility (if indeed an increased income had not been insured) would not have gone to 
such an extent as materially to reduce the amount of surplus revenue. The fund 
appropriated for the purposes of education was distinctly defined. The application of the 
town duties could readily ne recalled, on the receipt of instructions from your honourable 
Court to that effect. In like manner, the new offices constituted, if found unproductive 
of commensurate advantage, could at oucc be discontinued ; and all would, on the 
calculations then made, have left a large disposable surplus to be appropriated as you might 
direct. 

36. The increase of military charges was sanctioned as a measure of necessity, to which, 
therefore, the general objection of your honourable Court would not apply. And it is with 
no ordinary feelings of regret that, in consequence of the amount of those charges, we have 
hitherto been called upon to discuss, not how a surplus revenue ought to be appropriated, but 
how the indispeiLsable exigencies of the public service are to be met. 


(3.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council 
at Bcnyal, (Financial Department,) dated 24th September 1828. 

Prkviouslv to the review of your accounts, we will reply to that part of your letter in 
this department, dated 19th October 1826, in which you request to be furnished with a distinct 
communication of our sentiments and directions regarding the principles upon which the local 
administration of India is to be conducted. 

This request arises out of our despatch to you of the 24tli February 1824, in which, whilst 
animadverting upon your having carried into effect several important ana expensive arrangements 
without reference to us, we reminded you, that the government of India must be administered 
under our immediate orders and directions, and that the adoption of any measure of importance 
without our previous sanction, is an exception from the general rule, and can only be justified 
in cases where the public interests would not, admit of the lapse of time which a reference to 
Eiigland would occasion.’' 

The principle which we thus asserted appears to us to be so strictly in accordance with the 

E royisions of the legislature, and so obviously expedient in itself, that we are surprised at your 
aving deemed it necessary to solicit a further exposition of our views upon the subject. 

Those views wc proceed to explain, and wc shall do so in terms not to be misunderstood, 

© bein^ 
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beinff soIicitouB upon a point of such vital consequence to the efficiency of our superintendence 
and to the chai-acter of your government as subordinate to us, that the bare possibility of 
mistake or misconception should be avoided. 

You se(jm to consider, that because the legislature has in certain cases prescribed a reference 
to the home authorities, it must be presumed to have committed all other cases to the local 

^^Our^phiion is precisely the converse of that with which you appear to be impressed. The 
whole superintendence of the administration of India is by law vested in the Court of Directors, 
subject te the control of the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India ; and, excepting 
the few instances in which the power is specifically given to you, you have no authority to 
originate any measures, but that which you derive under our orders, and from the discretion 
which must necessarily vest in you to act according to the pressure of circumstances. 

The difference between the measures to which you refer as requiring a reference to England, 
agreeably to law, and other measures, is simply this, that the avoidance of such a reference 
would in the one case be a breach of an Act of Parliament, and in the other case, a violation 
of our orders, which you are bound by law to obey. 

We are perfectly aware of the extent of the discretion with which you are invested, to act 
without previous communication with us. The length of time occupied in the passage from 
and to India, and in the preparation in this country of replies to your despatches, is so great as 
obviously to require that the discretionary power to act upon your own authority should be 
wide and liberal ; and we have not the slightest disposition or intention to interfere with 
a judicious exercise of it. 

But, on the other hand, we can never admit that you are justified in using such a discretion 
in cases like those which called for the animadversions in our despatch, dated th# 
24th February 1B24. 

Large augmentations of the revenue and judicial establishments, and of the army during 
peace, undcTtakings of public works of magnitude and alterations of vast extent in the nature 
and constitution of the registered debt, were obviously all measures, which, as they did not 
press fi)r immediate ado[)tion, ought not to have been commenced without our previous 
consent ; the more especially as most of such measures, those wc mean for increasing the 
establishments, could not be rendered })ractically efficient without the supply from us of the 
required number of additional functionaries. 

VVe now explicitly inform you, tliat reference to England upon all matters of importance 
involving change of r)rinci].)le or increase of**establishment and expense of large amount, is to 
be the general rule oy which you are to be guided, and from which you are not to depart, 
except in cases in which the public service obviously and urgently calls for greater prompti- 
tude of action than would consist with the delay of such a reference. This is the criterion 
by which your responsibility will be judged of by us, and by which alone you would be jus- 
tified in acting without our previous sanction. 
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administration of the Hombay Government. 

Buildings and Public Roads, 

253. No measures tend more to promote the prosperity of a government, and often to 
further the ends of true economy than public works if judiciously made. None had received 
more attention at Bombay, and I found that settlement more forward in these improvements 
ffian any in India. Among the many buildings that had been erected, the Town Hall and 
Mint, whicli were in a progress of coinpletion, are alike conspicuous for the elegance and 
convenience of their construction. 'Admirable roads had been termed throughout the island 
of Bombay ; tlie street of the native town widened ; and a communication by a causeway with 
Salsette, much increased in breadth, which it required. A great military road with several 
bridges had been constructed from Panwell to Poona, a distance of seventy miles over a high 
mnge of mountains, and another surmounting the same range was in progress from opposite 
lannah to Nassick ; and along tho.se roads as in the other parts of the country, bungalows 
were erected and placed upon a footing that gave excellent accommodation for travellers. 

264. 1 hesc were the principal works that had been made before my arrival, and notwith- 
standing the pressure and the reduction to be effected of finance, 1 have not hesitated to 
recommend sucli further improvements as were in my opinion calculated to be productive of 
real use to the country, as well as a benefit to Government. ^ 

256. In Bombay an excellent road has been made to Malabar point; the temporary bun- 
galows at which (that formerly cost considerable sums in repairs and annual erection) have 
been made permanent, so a.s to afford excellent accommodation for the Governor. By this 
armngenient he has been able to make over the large and valuable house in the fort, appr<>- 
pnated, but not used for many years, as his residence, to the purposes of an office for the 

'} remarkably well adapted, and it serves 

^so, till the Town Hall is fimshed, for the council room. Almost all the military officers are 
m the house f^erly occnpicd hy the secretaries j and the allotment of the lower rooms of 
^ remaining public officers, will, liesides the great convenience arising 
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from these being concentrated, be attended with a very great saving to govemment, the amount 
of which cannot be estimated at less than inpees, while the Governor is actually better 
accommodated than he was before, at a cost of little more than the rent for one year of the 
permanent annual saving Uiis anungement has enabled him to make. 

256. The roads on Salsctte have been improved within the last three years, and tliat leading 
from Colsctt to the top of the Tull Ghaut, has been finislicd, and the Ghaut which curries on 
the road to Malfeaum and Dhoolia, made quite practicable for wheeled carriages. The great 
military road to roona, was at the same season almost impracticable from a morass that ex- 
tended six miles between Karlee and Waigarn ; this has been made sound, and tlie other parts 
of the road kept in complete repair. But the obstacles to loaded wheel carriages proceeding by 
the road, still remained, while the Bhore Ghaut continued impracticable lor them. A full 
consideration of the subject, and personal examination of the levels which had been taken 
some years ago by an engineer officer, and the opinion of Captain Hughes, who had been 
much employed on this road, satislied me, that this work might be effected at one-half 
tlie expense at which it was estimated ; and I was further convinced it would prove not onfy 
a saving, but a source of revenue to government ; my colleagues coinciding in the view I 
of this work, a contract was given to Captain Hughes, who engaged to complete the Ghaut for 
one lac of rupees. 1 caimot better illustrate what has been done, than by quoting my last 
minute on tins subject. 

257. On the loth November, I opened the Bhore Ghaut,* which though not quite completed, 
was sufficiently advanced to enable us to drive down with a party of gentlemen in several 
carriages. It is impossible for me to give u correct idea of this splendid work, which may be 
said to break down the wall between the Coucan and the Deccan. It will give facility to 
commerce, be the greatest convenienees to troops and travellers, and lessen the expense of 
European and other articles to all wdio residt* in the Deccan. This Ghaut will positively prove 
a creation of revenue, for I am satisfied from a decrease of* Hanvullage, and the offers already 
made to fann the duties, tliat the first yeai* will produce tw enty tliousand rupees, and that the 
ordinary revenue will hereafter rise to more man thirty thousand ; while on any military 
operation occuring in a quarter which required the ti oops in the Deccan to move, the outlay 
would be paid by the cheap transmission of stores, in a twelvemonth. 

25tt. A very excellent bridge has been built over the river at Poona, which is a gi*eat con- 
venience to the inhabitants and to the troops ; to complete, however, this great line of military 
and commercial communication, another bridge over the river at Daporee is required, and 
a road from Panwoll to Malwa, a distance of between five and six miles. Tliis being over 
a swamp would be attended w ith some cost,t but none that would not soon be repaid by light 
duties on it. There would be none of those delays for tides, which as long as the Pan well 
River is used must take place ; and there being ten feet water at ebb tide at Malwa, would 
render it practicable lor a steamer of* light draft at all times ; and the passage from the con- 
tinent to Bombay, which during four months of the year often takes twelve and sometimes 
twenty-four hours, w'ould be made in two or three. This is of more consequence, as it delays 
till? post. The attention of my successor, will, 1 trust, be early called to this improvement, 
as well as to that of deepening the channel near 1 annali, or forming a short canal to enable 
country craft from the northward to make passfiges quicker and safiu' to Bombay. This 
work which would be- of tlie gnratest benefit to Bombay, would J am quite satisfied richly 
repay any outlay. It was w ith me*, an object to have inauced the wealthier among the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay to engage in them, and it would be politic in Govemment to give them the 
most liberal encouragement, 

2 ^ 0 . Ill consequence! of the Bhore Ghaut being rendered practicable, a contract has been 
made by an enterprizing East Indian, to convey the dawk by a light wheeled carriage to 
Poona, which will makf* several hours difference in its arrival; and this is of more conse- 
quence, as Poona is the station through which the line of post runs from Calcutta, Madras 
and Hyderabad. Adverting to this centrical position in tne t)eccan, I desired to establish 
a communication by a semaphore telegraph to this city. This was disapproved by tlie 
Govemor-geoeral in Council, who, probably alarmed at the expense of the telegraph tliat had 
been estaBlished at Bengal, concluded it would be attejideu with considerable outlay at 
Bombay ; but the fact was exactly the reverse. From the ffivorable stations, the original 
expanse of telegraphs and post would not have been three tliousand rupees, and the monthly 
expense within three hundred : and had private communication been admitted, that would 
have been reduced to little or nothing, I state tliese facts, because I wish them to meet the 
attention of the Court of Directors, w ho will see on the perusal of my minutes on this subject, 
the many important advantages as well as saving of expendituie that might have resulted 
from the adoption of this measure of conveying rapid intelligence in a country so favorably 
situated for it as Bombay. Telegraphs are used on the island of Bombay, and for communi- 
cation with vessels in tlie harbour. They save money and labor, and are attended with no 
expense whatever, for from their simple construction and tlie excellent dictionary wliich an 
officer I of the establishment has written, the invalids and Lascars (^f the signal post, the boat- 
men of the harbour, and the peons of the govemment house, and the officers are capable of 
working them, and doing so interferes but little with their other duties. 

200. The Deccan is particularly favourable for roads, and the collector of Poona has made 
tliem in many directions at a cost not exceeding 300 rupees per mile. When a bridge is to 

be 


• The height of the mountain is nearly 2,000 feet ; the length of the road is three miles and three 
quarters, and its breadth in no place less than twenty feet. 

t Captain Hughes gave au estimate and offered to contract for its completion for 44,000 rupees* 

X Captain Jacob of the Artillery. 
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b« built or a morasa passed, he as well as the principal collector at Ahmednugger will be 
aided by the engineer corps stationed at Seroor, a great proporti<m of which, under scientific 
direction, will by recent arrangements be constantly employed during peace on useful public 

^01. In the Southern Mahratta county, the communication with the sea has been greatly 
facilitated by the military rOad made from Vingorla to Belgaum ; another between the latter place 
and Darwar will be finished in two months. I have dwelt much in a letter to the Governor* 
general, under date the 27th November 1830, upon the importance of gradually making roads 
along our principal lines of military stations throughout India. It ten^ more than all other 
measures to estaolmh and preserve public peace. It civilizes and wins to order predatoiy 
classes of men. The power of rapidly combining our military resources adds in an incalcu* 
lable manner to our strength. The value of the produce of the land is increased when the means 
of conveying it to distant markets are provided, and commerce in all its branches improved. 

262. I have not proposed to the Governor-general any immediate outlay unsuited to tlie 
actual condition of our finances, but that when the lines are fixed, the roads between our 
stations should be gradually made. This plan, in fact, is now in progress in the Deccan, and 
its advantages will every day become more apparent. 

263. An excellent ghaut was made seven years ago, from the Southern Concan to the 
ferritories of the Southern Mahratta chiefs and the Rajah of Sattara. This line of communi- 
cation has proved most beneficial to the commerce of both countries, but is seldom used for 
military purjwses. 

264. The Rmah of Sattara has made many excellent roads; the principal is that to the 
mountain of Mahabuleshwar, by which a direct communication is established with Mahar, 
a small commercial tovm 0!i the river Savitree, which is navigable from it to the town of 
Bancote for boats of considerable size. 

265. Since my airival at Bombay the Rajah has been induced to carry this road over the 
table land of the Mahabuh?shwar, and down the first range of mountains, making what ia 
tenned the Rotinda Ghaut. The still more difficult paas of Par, which de.sccnds to the Concan^ 
has been made by Government, and the road carried to Mahar, from which to Nagota (a dis- 
tance of 40 miles) a road is now constructing which will in many respects be of the greatest 
use, and in none more than in facilitating at all seasons the communications with Malcolm 
Peyt, the convalescent station recently formed on the Mahabuleshwar hills. This station has 
more than realized every expectation. Elevated above 4,700 feet above the level of the sea 
(from which it is distant 40 miles) it possesses a climate whose mean annual temperature is 
66j, with an average daily range of only 8, and is further recommended by its great accessi- 
bility and its proximity to Bombay; the journey may be accomplished in 30 hours, and from 
Poona in twelv(3. 

266. In my minutes Quoted in the margin I have fully entered upon this subject. The 
extraordinary salubrity of Malcolm Peyt, and the beneficial effects in the preservation and 
restoration of health have been fully attested by an experience of two years, and should a per- 
manent military station be formed at this place, or in its immediate vicinity, where the monsooa 
is less severe, 1 feel confident that it will be the means of saving the health and lives of hun- 
dreds of Europeans. 

267. Government, in fomiing this station, built a number of houses, all of which have been 
rented for more than twelve per cent, of the outlay. Now that the place is fully established 
they are sold to individuals, and when disposed of, there will not be public property beyond 
the value of 4 or 5,000 rupees. A medical officer with a subaltern officer, in chaige of a 
detachment of sepoys, is all the establisliment that has been found necessary for the station, 
which is every day becoming a place of more resort. 

Improvement on SaUette. 

180. Among the measures which I have adopted, there are none to which I have looked 
witli more interest, nor are there any which give better prospects of success than those recently 
adopted regarding lands on Salsette. There had been before some grants to Europeans and 
opulent natives which had partial success, but there is now a spirit of improvement in that 
island, which cannot fail of rendering it very early the resort of the most wealthy inhabitants 
of Bombay who will be gradually tempted to agricultural pursuits ; acting upon this principle, 
when the rovey estate’**' was to be leased, it became "?n object to induce a man of chan- cter and 
enterprize to embark capital in its improvement, and a prelerence was on tliese grounds given 
to the offer of Framjee Cawasjee, one of the principal and most wealthy of the Parsee mer- 
chants, who had on several occasions evinced great public spirit, and was a leading man in his 
tribe ; a grant w^as given him of this fine estate in perpetuity, at a moderate quit rent, on an 
understanding that certain improvements were to be made. My minute of the 80th November 
1830 fully explains how far that good and able man has realized these expectations. I shall, 
therefore, quote it as the Viest illustration of the consequences that have already resulted from 
the measures adopted to promote the prosperityof Salsette. 

181. 1 lately paid a visit to the estate of Fmmjee Cawasjee at Povey and never was more 
gratified; this highly respectable native has laid out much money in a variety of useful im- 
provements ; he has sunk a number of wells, has built houses, made an excellent road, planted 
a great quantity of sugar-cane, indigo, and mulberries for silk-worms ; he has erected an excel- 
lent sugar-mill which I saw at work, and all the necessary buildings of an indigo manufacture ; 
but what I was most delighted with was the passionate fondness Framjee appeared to have 
for his estates. His projected improvements of a tank, a garden full of fruit-trees of every 
countiy, the erection of a bungalow for English travellers, and a Icrac and stables at the sjiot, 
where the road to his estate leaves the Tannah great mad, will be most useful to the public as 
it IS exactly half way between Bombay and Tannah, and marks the libcial spirit in which he 
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has determined to fulfil the obligations of his lease. He evidently thinks less of profits than 
of being the first native improver of the soil, on a scale that will match the science and enter- 
prize of an European settler. His ambition is directed by the possession of this fine estate to 
the object of being a country gentleman, and whatever be the pecuniary result to him of this 
speculation, he wifi gain much in health, reputation and enjoyment ; while Government will 
eventually have a return of a hundred fold lor any petty, immediate or prospective sacrifices 
it may have made in the mere value of the land or of its produce. 

182. I was so gratified by what Framjee showed me of his actual improvements and the 
plan he had in contemplation, tliat I regretted not having provided myself with an appropriate 
token of iny marked approbation of his public spirit and of the benefits that might be derived 
from his example. To remedy this forgetfulness, 1 presented him on the spot with my own 
valuable watch and chain, expressing at the same time, before the gentlemen who accompanied 
me and a crowd of natives employed or settled on his estate, my delight with what I had 
witnessed, and the gratification 1 should have in conveying to the Board, and to my superiors 
in England, information of all I had seen, and of the value of such improvements as he had 
made and projected, both to the government and to the country. Framjee Cawasjee was 
delighted with the approliation I gave him. He would persevere, he said, whatever dis- 
couragement he mignt at first meet with in his plans. My watch, he added, should be 
preserved in his family ; and he deemed the gift, bestowed on the spot and in the manner it 
was, rendering stronger than ever the pledge he had given to government to improve in every 
way tile lands they had granted him.” 

183. I have stated in the same Minute, that there are several considerations of a very 
forcible nature, which dispose me to grant every possible encouragement to the respectable 
and opulent natives of Bombay settling on Salsette. 

184. The change of our system of administration has dissolved many of thor^e ties of mutual 
interest and dependence which formerly existed between the Government of Bombay and the 
principal inhabitants of that island. They are no longer employed, or have that influence 
they once possessed. Their concerns being commercial, their disputes relating to them are 
settled by the Supreme Court, to which they naturally look more than to the civil government. 
The consequences of this are evil in many ways, but in none more than as they daily weaken, 
and may ultimately destroy, that zeal and attachment to the Government by which this class 
of its subjects have been for a century distinguished. Besides this, there is no body of natives 
in India so remarkable for their intelligence and cnterpri/e as the F^arsec^s. Bombay has owed 
Its advuiK'enient in a great degree to this class, and in the actual condition of this presidency 
it appears to me a political consideration of much importance to restore and strengthen 
their attachment to the civil government by new ties, which are of a nature calculated to 
combine the promotion of their interests with those of the state. 

185. Salsette is recommended to them bj its vicinity to Bombay, its excellent roads and 
its security. It may not yield the profit they anticipate, hut they will render it a garden, and 
free us from trouble and expense in its management, and above, all, it will give to wealthy 
and public-spirited men that interest in the soil, and that knowledge of the benefits of works 
like roads, canals and bridges, which may be of the greatest use, hotli as it disposes tliem to 
embark in works that will advance the interests of government, and the general prosjicrity 
of this presidency. The feelings which will be inspired, and the knowledge attained by men 
of this class being landholders in Salsette wdll gradually lead them to tiie Concan and Deccan, 
where such persons are much re(|uired to promote plans of improvement, without which those 
countries will never pay the expenses of their occupation and management. 

Colovy of .East Indiajis at Phoolshair, 

180. There is another establishment to wdiich 1 look with great hope for much eventual 
improvement in the I^rovinces ; viz. that fomied at Phoolshair : the minutes noted in the margin, 
fully state the progress of this colony of East Indians ; they arc happily planted, and they will by 
blending the frugal habits of natives with the minds of Englishmen, early take a place in the 
community, which will tend to the elevation of their (dass upon solid grounds, and while they 

E romote improvements, they will hereafter become most useful aids to Government in the 
ranches of its revenue, and magisterial administration. 

187. When the East Indians of Bombay formed themselves into an association for Uie pur- 
pose of aiding respectable persons of their class in agricultural and other pursuits, a grant was 
made to them of a palace built by Badgerow, at Phoolshair, on the banks of the Beemer, 
with forty-two acres of land, including a large and productive fruit garden. This place was 
recommended by its salubrity, and by its vicinity to Poona, and to the great road from 
Bombay to Alimedniiggur. The colony now settled there, consists of a head person who has 
the power of a village magistrate, a school-master, a school-mistress, a doctor, and ten or 
twelve apprentices. The settlement has not been made above a twelvemonth, but much has 
already been done, and much more is in progress. The palace through means of the associa- 
tion, and a small donation from Government, has been put into excellent order ; many new trees 
have been introduced into the garden, and the fruits which meet a ready sale at the Poonah and 
oth(‘r markets, are improved by gmfting. Some of the fields arc allotted to Virginia tobacco ; 
in the remainder, a new species of cotton and other plants are raised. More ground will 
be easily obtained by the association, when required ; but what they possess furnishes enough 
at present for the occupation and instruction of the youth in horticulture and agriculture. 

188. This establishment has a small library of useiful works, including an Encyclopedia; 
it has also a turning machine, and a lithographic press. The boys are well clothed and fed ; 
their exj)ense is not above eight rupees each, they rise at day-light, and work in the garden 
till half past seven, when they return to breakfast, before which, a short prayer is lead by the 
senior boys. Alter breakfast, they attend school till dinner-time, and learn reading, writing 

and 
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and arithmetic; after dinner^ some of the best instructed aid at the lithographic press, whilst — n.. 

othem turn articles of furniture, which they learn to make up. In this and other occupations Appendix (E.) 

they pass the week-days. Sunday is carefully observed, the schoolmaster reading the service. 

Great attention is paid to the morals of their youth. Through the arrangements of the col- Extracts from 
lector, under whose supervision the establishment is placed, no liquor is sold within several Sir*/. MakolnCs 
miles of the place, and drunkenness is consequently unknown. Minute of 

189. There is no part of the arrangements regarding this colony, by which its success has tSjo* 

been more promoted than by making some rooms of the palace the office of the Deputy 

Surveyor General, whose draughtsmen arc East Indians of much respectability, and have in 
consequence of this measure settled at that place, where they have brought their families, and 
repaired houses, for which they pay a ground-rent to the association. Maps and p^ers are 
copied and lithographed, under the immediate superintendence of the Deputy Surveyor 
General, which tends to advance the general improvement of this important settlement ; while 
the expenditure of the salaries and pensions of those belonging to the survey and the colony, 
render it of the greatest benefit to the village of Phoolshair, which is daily increasing m 
inhabitants, and 1 was pleased to see some of their children benefiting by the instruction 
which the institution gives freely to all who desire to receive it 

190. Much of that rapid advance which this colony has made is owing to the extraordi- 
nary ingenuity and utility of Mr. Sundt, who is its head, and to the aid he receives from 
others, particularly Mr. Webb, the principal draughtsman of the Deputy Surveyor Generars 
oflicc, who is himself remarkable for virtue and talent, as well as for long and faithful services 
as a surveyor throughout India and Persia. The association at Bombay, sensible of the 
value of those persons, shews a respect for their opinions, and a confidence in their character, 
which, if continued, will tend greatly to the future welfare of this colony, which has derived 

and will derive further advantages from the published reports of the Ammal Committee of ^ 

East Indians of high consideration in their class, by whom it is united. 
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(i.)— lAter in the General Department from the Court of Directors to the 
Bengal Govenunent, dated the 30th June 1030. 
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No. 24, of 1830. 

Public Department, 30th June 1830, 

Our Governor-general in Council at Fort William in Bengal, 

Para. 1. Petitions have recently been presented to both Houses of Parliament from (i.) Letter to the 
certain persons styling themselves East Indians, and stating that they are descended in most Bengal Govern- 
instancos, on tho father’s side, from the European subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, inent, 30 June 
and on the mother s side, from natives of India, and that in other instances they are the chil- 1830. 
dren of intermarriages between the off springs of such connections. 

2. We inclose a copy of these petitions, and it is our desire that you will take them into 
consideration, and afford us the benefit of any suggestions which may occur to you on the 
subject. 

3. In considering the various disabilities of which the petitioners complain, you will under- 
stand it to be our wish to alleviate, as far as is not forbidden by higher duties, the misfortunes 
inseparable from the circumstances of their birth, and to place them in possession of all 
such rights as are consistent with the interests of the native population ; but if we were to 
treat those interests as secondary to the interests of Europeans, or of the descendants of 
Europeans, we should forget the first duty of a govenmient, and prove ourselves unworthy 
to retain the possession of power. 

4. The principal complaints of the petitioners arc these : 1st, That it is not clear by what 
civil law their rights are determined, unless they reside within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court ; and in particular that the legality of their marriages, their power of bequeathing by 
will, and the rule of succession to their property, in cases of intestacy, are not fixed by 
specific laws. 2dly. That they are amenable, when in the interior, to the Mahomedan 
criminal law. 3dly. That they are excluded from the covenanted service of the East India 
Company, from holding commissions in the Indian army, and from all sworn offices in the 
Company’s marine. 4thly. That tliey are excluded from numerous subordinate offices to 
whicn natives of pure descent are eligible. 

6. With respect to the first point, although we arc inclined to believe that no practical 
grievance has neen experienced oy the petitioners, and that under Regulation III. of 1793, 

Qie law has been accommodated to their circumstances, it would be more satisfactory if all 
uncertainty were removed by a specific enactment. 

6. The general principle which should be kept in view, with respect to this class of persons, 
is broad and obvious. Except where special reasons exist for a different rule, they should be 
on exactly ffie same footing, both in respect of rights and obligations, as the other natives 
of India : in so far as the general law of tlie country is inapplicable to them on account of 
their religious creed, they should be on the footing of other native Christians. 

736-1. XX 
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7. The only point of importance which occurs to us on wliich it may be desirable tliat 
a distinction should be observed between the petitioners and other natives, is the power of 
testamentary disjxjsitioii. This power is refused altogether by the Hindoo law, when strictly 
interpreted, and exists only to a limited extent mider the Mahomedan law. As these 
restraints on tlni power of bequest are maintained, not because they are desirable in them- 
selves, but b(‘(*iius(i they arc sanctioned by long usage, and accord with the inclinations of 
the people, there appears no reason for extending them to a class who have not liitherto 
been subject to them, and who do not desire them. 

In case of intestacy, however, the equal division of property, either amongst all the 
children, or amongst all the sons of decciased, is the general law of India, and we see no 
reason for introducing amongst the petitioners and their descendants, destined for the 
most part to reside in India, those rights of primogeniture which are adapted to the consti- 
tution of England, and to the prejudice of the English people. 

9 . In the territories under your presidency, persons in the situation of the petitioners are 
at liberty to hold land on the same terms with other natives ; but under the presidency of 
Madras tliey are disqualified from holding lands, by the operation of Regulation XX VL 
of 1«02, sec. 19, which declartis that it shall not be competent for Europeans, nor for the 
descendants of Europeans, to purchase lands on their own account at public sale. There 
appears to be 110 ground for the distinction which is thus made in the legal situation of the 
same class in different parts of India; and we desire that you will consider, in conjunction 
with the Madras government, the propriety of assimilating on this point the law prevailing 
at Madras to that of your presidency. 

10. Witli respect to the second complaint of the petitioners, that they are amenable to the 
Mahomedan criminal law, we must observe that it has been greatly modified by the Regula- 
tions; that the petitioners, when residing within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, are 
amenable to the English law; and tJiat if thoy were subject when in the interior to a different 
law from oth<;r natives of India, they would be ineeted into a separate and privileged order, 
and enjoy an exeniptiou from the ordinary jurisdiction of the local courts, which would render 
it extremely difficult for any native who might be injured by them to obtain redress. 

11. I1ie exclusion of tlie petitioners from the (‘.ovenanted service of the Company is common 
to them with the natives of* India, and while it is recoguiz(‘d as a I'undaiiiental ])rinciple of 
the government of India to exclude natives of* the pare blood from the higher offices, the 
petitioners cannot justly complain tliat they participate in the common exclusion. 

12. With resp<;ct to those subordinate ofiices to which natives of pure Ij^th are eligible, 
and from some of which the j)etitioners are, either by the Regulations or in practice, excluded, 
it is undoulitedly desirable, wherever strong reasons do not exist to the contrary, that the 
power of Government and of its officers to select the fittest person, should not be limited by 
any exclusions or disabilities ; we therefore direct your particular attention to tins part of the 
prayer of the petitioners, in the w^ish that it may be maturely considered to whicli, if to any, 
among the civil or militaiy offices opc*ii to natives, from which the petitioners are at present 
excluded, they might be admitted consistently with the security of the British Government 
and with the interests of the pure native population of India. 

We arc your affectionate friends, 

(signed) W, Astidl. 

a, CampbelL 
J, Morris. 

London, 30th June 1830. C. E. Prescott. 

J. BailLic. 

J, Masterman, 

LyalL 


W. Young. 

J. Thornhill. 

J, D. Alexander. 
J. L. Lushington. 
N. B. Edmomtonc. 
J, P. Muspratt. 


(2.) — LETTER in the General Department from the Court of Directors to the Bengal 
Government, dated the 2d February 1B31. 

Public Department, 2d February 1831. 

Our Governor-general in Council at Fort William in Bengal. 

1. OUR attention has recently been drawn to the disabilities which native Christians at 
present lie under, in the greater part of our possessions in the East; and we now communicate 
to you the result of our consideration of ther subject. 

2. At your Presidency the following are the offices to which native Christians appear to be 
ineligible : 

The office of moOnsiff, by Art. 8 of Reg. XXHI. of 1814, which directs that moonsiffs 
shall be either of the Hindoo or Mahomedan persuasion. 

The office of vakeel, by Art. 3 of Reg. XX V II. of 1814, which contains a similar provision. 

Tlie situation of law officer to a court of justice. 

3. The disabilities of native Christians under the Madras government are still more exten- 
sive ; b(!sid(is the offices above enumerated, they are excluded from that of sudder ameen, 
which, although a more important office than that of moonsiff, is not interdict^ to them by 
the Regulations of your government. 

4. They arc. moreover at Madras, in common with all other persons of certain low castes^ 
excluded from the cavalry, and from premaotion in the infantry, except in cases of extraordinary 
personal merit. 


5. At 
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6. At Bombay no disabilities are created by Regulation on account of religious belief, and 

native Gliristians are consequently eligible by law to fill any office, civil or military, which is Appendix (F.) 
open to natives of other persuasions. 

(I, It is almost unnecessary to say that no abatement has taken place in our conviction of (*2.) Letter to the 
tlie inexpediency of making the powers of government instrumental, either directly or indi- Bengal Govern- 
rectJy, in the conversion of the natives of India to the Christian religion ; but the neutrality *^*?*it, 2 February 
which we think it our duty to observe on this subject, does not require that converts to 
Christianity should be placed by law in a less advantageous situation than other persons. 

It would certainly be more consonant to the principles on which we have always professed 
to act, that of perfect religious equality, that no disabilities should exist by Regulation on 
account of religious belief ; and we are confirmed in our wish by the fact that none such 
exist at Bombay, and that no inconvenience, so far as we are infonned, has been the result. 

7. From the situation of Hindoo or Mahomedan law officer to the courts of justice, native 
Christians will continue de facto excluded by the very nature of those offices, which must of 
course be always held, the former by Hindoos, the latter by Mahomedans ; but there seems 
no reason wfiy a native Christian, if otherwise qualified, should not be a moonsiff or a vakeel, 
and the matter may at least be left to the discretion of tlie functionaries in whom the nomina- 
tion to those offices is vested. 

8. With respect to military rank, we are sensible that there are strong reasons against 
raising any person to command over native troops, whom natives would feel degradation in 
obeying. To what degree this may constitute an objection to the employment of Christians 
as native non-commissioned officers, we are less able to judge than yourselves. But as they 
can only be promoted by the act of their commanding officer, the ordinary securities against 
the appointment of improper persons might, we should conceive, suffice witliout any legal 
exclusion. 

0. You will therefore direct your attention to the subject; and if, on consideration, the 
disabilities should appear to you unnecessaiy, you will, without further reference to us, 
abrogate such articles of the Regulations as operate to the exclusion of native Christians 
from offices, civil or military, to whicli other natives are admissible. You will also com- 
municate this despatcli to the Madras government, who are to consider these instructions 
as efpially addressed to tlicm. We refrain from sending a copy directly to that presidency, 
in order tliat you may have an opportunity of communicating your own observations to the 
Madnis government along with our’s. 

10. Wepladt full reliance in your judgment, and that of our other Governments, for not 
appointing native Christians to any office from which there may be good reason for practically 
excluding them. But to whatever extent this may be the case, it constitutes a further 
motive for admitting them the more freely to such offices as they can with propriety be per- 
mitted to hold, in order that their situation on the wliole may not be inferior to tliat of other 
natives, as the principle of perfect religious equality re(|uires, 

11. We have not the means c)f ac.curately knowing to what extent converts to Christianity 
are practically exposed to the loss of any civil rights, in consequence of their change of 
religion. 

12. Sir Edward Hyde East, in a paper which he recently submitted to the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, appointed to inquire into the present state of the Aflairs of 
the East India Company, made the following suggestion: — “ To make provision that no 
native of India shall forfeit any riglits of property or [>ersonal benefit on account of liis pro- 
fession of any particular faith or doctrine which he would l)e entitled to, and claimed by any 
law of title, grant, inhcTitance or succession established in India, wliich was bmdiug on the 
person or persons last seised or possessed, or on those from or tlirough whom they eJaimed ; 
and recognizing the marriages oi all descriptions of jxu*sons in the several forms acknowledged 
and practised according to each faith, and giving probate of the wills and administration of the 
effects of all Christians within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.'' 

13. Knowing, as we do, that what relates to marritigcs and successions is the most sacred 
part, both of the law and the religion of the natives, and that there are none of their customs 
and institutions to which they are so much attached, we feel that it is impossible for us to 
prescribe to you the adoption of Eir E. Hyde East’s suggestion, or of any other wliich has 
the same object in view, without being more completely informed than we are at present^ 
how far it is’ necessary or would be advisable. But we desire that you will ii?.quire and 
report to us in what manner and to what extent conversion to Christianity exposes tlie convert 
or his descendants to the loss of projxjrty or other civil rights, and what means, in your 
opinion, can be taken with propriety to relieve tliem from such disadvantage. 

14. There is^ one more point to which we must draw your attention. ^We arc not aware 
that native Christians within our territory are subject in any case to compulsory attendance 
on the religious ceremonies of the natives; but if that obligation in any case exists, you will 
Bee the propriety of relieving them from it. 


(signed) 


'We are your afi'ectionate friends. 


London, 2d February 1831. 


W, Aste/l, 

J?. CamvhclL 
W. S. Clarke. 

C. JE, Prescott. 
G. Lyall. 

J. P. Muspratt. 
J. Masterman. 


G. Raikes. 

J- S. Lushington. 
iY. B. Edmonstone. 
J. Baillie. 

W. Young. 

J. R. Carna<y 
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( 3 .) COPY of a LETTER in the Judicial Department, from the Vice-President in 

Council to the Court of Directors, dated the 3d of January 1832 ; with Dmft of 
proposed Regulation therein referred to. 


Fort William, 3d January 1832. 

To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 

Judicial Department, Lower Provincc.s. 

Honourable Sirs, 

YOUR despatches (No. 24, of 1830), dated June 30th, 1830, and (No. 8, of 1831), dated 
February 2d, 1831, in the General Department, have been transferred to the Judicial Depart- 
ment for consideration, in connection with other arrangements then contemplated in that branch 
of the administration. We proceed to lay before you the proceedings which liave consequently 
been adopted. 

2. In our separate minutes, dated July 27th and August 8th last, we have recorded our 
opinions on the several j>oints noticed in those despatches. The sentiments of the right 
honourable the Governor-general have been communicated in a letter from the Secretary, 
Mr. Macnaghten, under date October 25th last ; and the draft of a Regulation lias been pre- 
pared for remedying some of' the hardships complained of. 

3. The fonner of the above despatches relates to a petition presented to Parliament by East 
Indians resident at this Presidency. 

4. Their first complaint is, that ‘‘ it is not clear by what civil law their rights are deter- 
mined, unless they reside within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court ; and in particular, that 
the legality of their marriages, their power of bequeathing by will, and the rule of succession 
to their property, in cases of intestacy, are not fixed by specific laws.” 

5. Wc are not aw^are that, practically, the East Indians have hitherto suffered any injury 
from the defects described ; but if they exist, wc think that they ought undoubtedly to be 
remedied. 

6. The first 4.3 sections of the proposed Regulation are calculated to meet the evil. With 
regard to marriages, the Governor-general was not aware that doubts of their legality ever 
existed ; and on that point the enactment is silent. The provisions of the existing code did 
not appear to render it necessary that testamentary dispcisitions by East Iqjjians should ne 
legalised by any exjiress enactment. To remove all doubts, however, it was considered 
expedient to introduce clauses to that eff'ect, and they will accordingly be found in the draft. 
The principle prescribed for obsen’^ance in the cas('s of the property of intestates is the English 
Statute of Distributions, which, for obvious reasons, was preferred to either the Hindoo or the 
Mahornedan system. 

7. Their second ground of complaint is, that they are amenable when in the interior to 
the Mahornedan criminal law.” Ihe Vice-President considers this complaint to be just, and 
the state of the law in this respect to be a grievance which ought to be removed. The 
Governor-general concurs with Mr. Blunt in thinking the ground 01 complaint more specious 
than real, but is fully jirepared to admit with the Vice-President that respectable individuals 
of the class alluded to w^ould be disgusted at and consider a hardship the being subjected to 
the verdict of a Mahornedan Uuv officer. For the removal of tlie hardship, sections 44 to 46 
of the proposed Regulation ])rescnhe that in criminal trials of East Indians or European 
foreigners the Mahornedan law should not regulate the sentences ; and declare that the pro- 
visions of Regulation 1. 1810, are especially applicable to such trials. 

8. They complain, thirdly, that they are excluded, from the covenanted service of the 
East India Company, from holding commissions in the Indian army, and from all sworn 
offices in the Company’s marine.” The Vice-President observes, that these exclusions are 
now only applicable to such of the East Indians as are the children of a parent wholly native, 
and that others are eligible equally with Europeans. He would be glad to see all distinc- 
tions, disabilities and exclusions as far as possible abolished ; but although these may for the 
present be unavoidable as to natives, he views as impolitic the system which avowedly would 
separate the descendants of Europeans from their connection with Europeans, and alienate 
them, by fixing on them the disabilities which it may not be practicable at once to remove 
from natives- He is accordingly for abrogating the remaining disabilities that aflect the East 
Indians. The Governor-general has expressed his opinion in concurrence with Mr. Blunt, 
tliat it would not be advisable at present to abolish the existing distinctions. 

9. The fourth grievance is, that they are excluded from numerous subordinate offices to 
which natives of pure descent are eligible.” This appears to be wc 11 founded as regards the 
state of things in this presidency, and his Lordship fully concurs with us in thinking that all 
subordinate civil offices should be declared open to natives of India, whatever may be their 
religious j)ersuasions, excepting the appointments of Hindoo and Mahornedan law officers. 
The only offices of this nature which were closed to them by express enactment, were those of 
moonsift' and vakecd, and you will observe that these have been thrown open by sections 3 and 
30, Regulation V. 1831. 

10. The Madras government have already proposed an enactment for enabling East 
Indians to hold lands on the same terms with otlier natives. The draft is at present under 
tile consideration of the Governor-general. 

11. We proceed now to notice the subjects adverted to in your despatch of Februaiy 2d. 

12. We nave already observed that the exclusion of native Christians from civil offices has 
been abrogated by provisions introduced into Regulation V. I83L 


13. With 
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13. With regard to the employment of native Christians in subordinate commands over 
native troops, as a native soldier can only be promoted by the act of his commandin|T officer, 
his Lordship is of opinion that there is little reason to apprehend the exercise of partiality 
on the score of religious faith, and that the ordinary securities against the appointment of 
improper persons are sufficient, without any legal exclusion. 

14. The remaining question is the important one, as to what extent converts to Christianity 
are practically exposed to the loss of any civil rights in consequence of their change of 

religion. ... ... 

16. His Lordship is not aware that any practical injury has been sustained by native con- 
verts in consequence of the existing laws. He is of opinion, however, that the possibility of 
such an occurrence should be guarded against by an c^xpress enactment. 

10. Sections 47 and 48 of the proposed Regulation are framed with a view to the promo- 
tion of this object. 

17. We are not aware that native Christians are subject in any case to compulsory attend- 
ance on the religious ceremonies of other natives. 

18. In conformity with the instructions contained in the 0th pamgraph of your despatch of 
February 2d, 1831, we have forwarded a copy of it to the Madras Government, with the view 
to concert measures for the abolition of the disabilities which may be found to exist there, in 
opposition to the usage of this and the Bombay presidency. 

10. We have forwarded a copy of the proposed Regulation to the Advocate-general, in 
order that he may communicate to us any observations which the consideration of its several 
clauses may suggest. 

20. It remains to notice the two concluding sections of the Regulation proposed by the 
Governor-general, the 40th and 60th. 

21. You will observe that the provisions in question were introduced by his Lordship after 
communication with the Bombay Government, and that they are verbatim the same as those 
whicli are numbered section 24, Regulation IV. and section 38, Regulation VIII. of the 
Bombay Code of 1827. 

22. The subject is one whicli has for some time engaged our atten- 
tion. The opinions of tlic judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Ad awl lit, will be found in the documents noted in the margin. At their 
instance a reference was made to the Bombay Government, to know how 
far resort had been had to the provisions of that cod(^ The reply to tliis 
reference did not show that it had been very extensively used, but ex- 
hibited no discouraging circumstances to deter from tlie exjK*Timent at this presidency. 

23. Mr. Blunt, in a separate Minute, dated December 10th last, objects to the introduc- 
tion of the two concluding sections in the proposed enactment, which, as they involve an 
important change of system in the administration of justice, hthI arc not connected with 
the subject matter of the preceding sections of the Regulation, he is of opinion ought to be 
separately discussed ; he considers that the propcised rules, as they now stand, are mate- 
rially defective, and that if it be expedient to introduce experimentally the trial by jury, 
the provisions necessary for that purpose ought to form a distinct enactment, which he is 
of opinion, previously to being passed into a law, should be referred to the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, for their consideration and opinion as regards the 
details of the enactment. The Vice-President concurs in the expediency of the proposi- 
tions proposed by the Governor-general ; and as their object is distinct from that ol the 
other clauses of tlie Regulation, he thinks that they might be taken separately into consi- 
deration, and disposed of without the delay which must necessarily attend the deliberations 
on f)ther parts of the enactment. 

We have the honour to be, honourable Sirs, 

Your most faithful humble sen^ants, 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe, 

Fort William, 3d January 1832. W, Blunt, 
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A.D. 1831. REGULATION. 

A Regulation for prescribing Rules of Suc cession in cases of Intestacy to Property 
left by individuals belonging to the class ordinarily termed East Indians. For declaring 
the validity of Wills and Testamentary Dispositions executed by such persons, and 
defining the rules of conduct and forms to be observed by Executors and Admi- 
nistnitors. For the adjustment of civil controversies between persons of this class, 
and for the trial of offences with which they, or European foreigners, may be charged. 
For the modification of the rules which prescribed the observance of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan laws in certain cases, and for facilitating the trial of civil and criminal 
suits by the aid of a Punchayet or Jury. Passed by the Vice-President in Council 
on the 

Preamble. It is well known that almost from the first period of the acquisition of this 
country by the British Government, there has existed in various parts of the territories 
a class of persons not professing either the Hindoo or Mahomeaan religions. These 
persons have been designated Dounslee^ in the native language, and in the English lan- 
guage they have been distinguished by the term East Indian, Anglo-Indian, or by different 
appellations, signifying that they do not belong to the pure European or native classes of 
the community. The class referred to are either immediately descended from Eurofieaii 
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fathers and native mothers, or they are the offspring by intermarriages of such descend- 
ants. Hitherto no rules have been promulgated by which the descent of property left by 
such persons in cases of intestacy may be regulated ; and it is obvious that the laws of 
inheritance which prevail among Hindoos and Mahomedans are not applicable to per- 
sons who profess tiie. Christian faith. But the class referred to have now become an 
important part of the population of this country, and it has been deemed necessary, there- 
fore, to prescribe distinct rules of inheritance to be applied to property left by any indivi- 
dual of such class wlio may have died intestate. It is further requisite to declare the 
validity of wills or testamentary dispositions executed by those persons, and to prescribe 
th(^ rules of conduct and ibrms to be observed by the executors named in their wills in 
taking out probate, and in the performance of other duties, or by administrators, to whom 
tlie collection and distribution of‘ property l^elonging to deceased persons oi this class may be 
entrusted. It is further deemed requisite to lay down distinct rules for the adjustment of 
civil controversies regarding other matters which may arise between two or more individuals 
of this class, and for the trial of olVeiices with which they or European foreigners may be 
charged. ^ There appears also reason to believe, that the rules presenbing the observance of 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws in certain cases require modification. It further seems 
desirable, with a view to facilitate the trial of civil and criminal suits, that the aid of a 
punchayc;t or jury should occasionally be resorted to. The following rules have been enacted 
to be in force from the date of their promulgation throughout the provinces immediately 
subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

II. In all cases of an individual belonging to the class termed East Indian, who may be 
subject to tlie jurisdiction of the zillah and city courts, having at his death left a will and 
appointed an executor or executors to carry th(^ same into effect, and in which the heir to 
the deceased may not be a disqualified landholder, subject to the superintendence of the 
Court of Wards under liegulation X. of 17U3, or any other Regulation relative to tlie 
jurisdiction of the Court of Wards, or in which that court may not deem it necessary or 
proper to exercise such jurisdiction, the executor or executors so appointed are to take 
charge of the estate of iho deceased (pnwided the judfje sees no sufficient reason to object 
to the appointment), and to proceed to the execution of the trust in the manner hereineifter 
provided. 

III. Whenever any individual belonging to the class above referred to shall die without 
a will, and leaving propeily movable or immovable as aforesaid, it shall be tlie duty of 
the judge witliin whose district the property may be situated to depute the nearest and most 
lawful friend of the deceased, that is to say, the next of blood, who is under no legal dis- 
abilities, to administer to his property, or he may, at his discretion, commit the adiuinistratiou 
either to the widow or the next of kin, or to both of them. 

IV. In the event of the deceased having left no widow or near relative, or in the event of 
Such persons refusing to accept the administration, it shall be competent to the judge to 
appoint any discreet })orson whom he may approve of, to collect the goods and chattels of 
tlie d(*ceased, and to keep them in his safe custody, the preference being in such cases 
given to a creditor of the dec(*ased. This rule shall not, however, bo construed to extend to 
the ap|x>intnient by the judge of an administmtor to take charge of lands paying revenue to 
Government. 

V. It shall likewise be the duty of the judge to appoint an administrator (with the restriction 
contained in the preceding section) when any individual of this class not born in lawful wedlock 
shall die intestate, leaving neither wife nor child. 

VI. First, Whenever an East Indian sliall die intestate, the surplusage of the intestate’s 
€?stales (excepting that of a married woman, wliich, unless otherwise* by deed specially 
provided, shall go to the husband ) shall, aftei' the expiration of one year from tlie death of* the 
intestate, be distributed in the following maimer, subject however to the provisions con- 
tained in the 241h and following sections of this Regulation, the due observance of which 
must preclude any distribution of* the estate ; namely, one-third shall go to the widow of the 
intestate, and the residue in (*qual proportions to his children, or if dead, to their representatives, 
that is, their lineal descendants. If there are no children, or other legal representatives sub- 
sisting, then a moiety shall go to the widow and a moiety to the next of kindred in ecjual degree, 
and their representatives. If no widow, the whole shall go to the cfiildren. If neither widow 
nor children, the whole shall be distributed among the next of kin in equal degi‘ee and their 
representatives. 

Second. It is to be understood, however, that no representatives shall be admitted among 
collaterals further than the chiklren of the intestate’s brother and sister. 

Third. If the father be dead and any of the children die intestate without wife or issue in the 
life-time of the mother, she and each of the remaining children and their representatives shall 
divide the property in equal portions. 

Fourth. If an East Indian die, leaving a wife and a mother and brother and sisters, 
tlie wife shall have only a moiety, the remainder going to his mother, brothers and sisters 
equally. 

Fifth. Provided, however, that no child of the intestate on whom he settled in his life- 
time any estate in land or pecuniary portion equal to the distributive share of the other children, 
shall have any part of the surplusage with their brothers and sisters ; but if the estate so given 
to them by way of advancement be not quite equivalent to the other shares, the children so 
advanced shall liave so much only as will make them equal. 
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VII. All persons will be deemed capable of being executors that are capable of making 
wills • but il^y person should be appointed executor who is under the age of twenty-one 
veare or absent at a great distance, it shall be competent to the judge to appoint an admi- 
TifB frfttor to act during the minority or absence of such executor. 

VIII. In the event of a testator making an incomplete will, without naming any executors, 

or if he names incapable persons, or if the executors named refuse to act, in any of these 

cases it shall be competent to the judge to grant written authority to administer to some 

other person, anneving a copy of the will to such authority; but in this case, as well, as in 

that contemplated in the preceding section, and in sections^ 4 and 5, tlie selection of an 

administrator, as regards landed property paying revenue to Govemnient, shall be left to the 
collector of the district, as provided for by section 37 of this Regulation. 

IX. The testator may appoint two or more persons to be joint executors, and they shall 
be accounted but as one person. 

X. The interest vested in the executor by the will of the deceased may be continued and 
kept alive by the will of the same executor, so that the executor of the deceased’s executor 
may be to all intents and purposes the executor of the deceased himself. 

XI. The executor or administrator must bury the deceased in a manner suitable to the 
estate which he leaves behind him, the necessary funeral expenses being allowed previously 
to all other debts and charges. 

XII. The executor (or administrator, where one is appointed by tlie judge, owing to the 
absence or minority of the executors) must prove the will of the deceased. When the will is 
so proved, the original must be deposited m the olHice of the judge, and a copy thereof, on 
stamped paper, must be made out under the seal of the judge, and delivered to the executor 
or administrator, together witli a certificate of its having been proved before him. 

XIII. An executor must take out probate within six mouths from the date of the death of 
the testator, on jienalty of fine proportioned to the value of the estate, not however in any 
case exceeding &()0 rupees. 

XIV. The copies to be furnished according to section 12 of this Regulation shall be 
drawn out on paper bearing a duty proportioned to the value of the estate, calculated 
accoixling to the rates laid down in Regulation X, 1829, Schedule (A.) No. 7. 

XV. If an executor, having proved the will, is out of the disti'ict, and cannot after the 
prescribed notice for the attendance of absentees be Ibund, so that a creditor camiot proceed 
against him for a debt due from the testator, a special administration may be granted to some 
one for the purpose of his being made u defendant to a suit for the recovery of the debt; 
and if the claim be proved, the judge shall cause payment to be made out of the property of 
the deceased, not being land paying revenue to Government, in like mamier as if the decree 
had been given against the original executors. 

XVI. If there are many executors of a will, and one of them only proves the will and 
takes upon him the executorship, it is sufficient for all of them ; but the rest, mrless they 
have reuised, may afterwards join with him ; but if they shall all refuse the executorship, 
none of them will ever afterwards be permitted to prove the will ; and it shall in this case be 
the duty of the judge to grant administration, annexing a copy of the will to the written 
authority so granted, tg sucli discreet persons he may think proper, with the restriction con- 
tained in section 4 of this Regulation. 

X Vll. It shall be competent to the judge to summon any person who may have been 
named as executor to a will ; and if the person so summoned shall attend and refuse tlie 
executorship, or if he shall not appear on the summons, or after the usual proclamation pre- 
scribed for the attendance of parties and witnesses in the civil courts, the judge may gmnt 
administration to any other person, subject, to the restriction contained in section 4 of this 
Regulation, and tlie authority so granted shall be good in law till such executor may prove 
ihe will. 

XVIIL In the event of the judge declining to confirm as executor any person who may 
have been named as such in the will of the testator, it shall be competent to such person to 
prefer a summary appeal to the provincial court of the division against the rejection of his 
appointment; and the judges of that court will be at liberty, should they consider the objec- 
tions of the judge to be unfomided, to direct Inm to grant probate of the will and admit the 
executor. 

XIX. In defect of any will, the person entitled to be administrator must also take out an 
authority to administer, under the seal of tlie court, in order to enable him to collect, ad- 
minister and dispose of the goods of the deceased. The authority so granted shall be written 
on stamped paper, of a value calculated according to tlie amount of property left, as pre- 
scribed tor tlie copies of wills to be granted under section 12 of this Regulation. 

XX. The executoi-s or administrators who may be appointed under this Regulation shall 
enter into a bond, with sureties, to such amount as may be required by the judge, for tlie 
faithful execution of their trusts. 

XXL If all the property of the deceased lie within the same jurisdiction, a probate before 
the judge of the zillah or city, or an authority to administer granted by him, shall be con- 
sidered sufficient; but if tlie deceased had property in two distinct jurisdictions, then the will 
must be proved, or administration taken out before the provincial court of the division ; or if 
ihe deceased had property in two distinct divisions, then before the Court of Sudder Dewaimy 
Adawlut ; and those courts shall be severally bound, in granting probates or appointing exe- 
eufors or administrators, by the rules which have been laid down in this Regulation lor the 
guidance of judges in the performance of those duties. 
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XXII. The executor or administrator who may be appointed under this Regulation shall be 
required to make an inventory of the property, movable or immovable, whether in possession 
or action of the deceased, which he is to deliver in to the judge, upon oath if required; but 
no administrator shall be cited into court to render an account of the estate of his intestate, 
otherwise than by an inventory thereof, unless at the instance of some person in behalf of 
a minor, or having a demand out of such estate as a creditor or next of km. 

XXIIl. If pro]>erty belonging to a person deceased be kept from the executor or admi- 
nistrator, he may sue for them in the civil court ; and whatever property may come to his 
hands he may convert into ready money to answer the demands that may be made upon him, 
save and except in the case of lands assessed with the Government revenue, in which case no 
sale shall take place except by order of the judge in execution of a decree passed in favour 
of a creditor, or unless the sale shall be ordered for the purpose specified in the 29th section 
of this Regulation. 

XXIV. The executor or administrator shall pay the debts of the deceased, and in payment 
of the debts he shall observe the rules of priority ; first, paying all funeral charges, and the 
expenses of proving the will, and the like ; secondly, debts due to Government ; thirdly, debts 
due in satisfaction of decrees of courts ; fourthly, debts due on special contracts, as for rents, 
or upon bonds, covenants, and the like, under seal ; and lastly, debts on simple contracts, as 
servants’ wages, and upon notes unsealed, and verbal promises. 

XXV. If a person being executor shall be desirous to pay the assets as far as they will 
go, and that his payments may not be afterwards questioned, he shall be at liberty to make 
an application to that efthct, in which case the testator’s creditors shall be summoned, in order 
that they may, if they be so inclined, summarily contest each other’s debts, with the view of 
establishing their respective claims to preference in the order of payment. A similar course 
of proceeding shall be open to an administrator appointed by the court. 

XXVI. In all cases, except where otherwise specially ordered by the testator, the personal 
estate of a person deceased shall be in the first instance liable for the payment of debts and 
legacies, and if the executor be himself a creditor of the testator he may pay himself first. 

XXVII. When the debts are all paid, the legacies shall next be discharged, which are to 
be paid by the executor or administrator, so far as the assets wall extend ; but he shall not 
give himself the preference herein as in the case of debts. 

XXVIII. When all the debts and particular legacies shall have been discharged, the sur- 
plus or residuum shall be paid to the residuary legatee, if any be appointed by the will, and 
if there be none, and if there be nothing in the will to imply the intention of the testator 
that the executor should take the residue, such residue shall be taken by the executor in trust 
for the next of kin, to be distributed as prescribed in a case of complete intestacy, and the 
wife being the executrix shall make no difference. 

XXIX. In the event of a person dying intestatt^, and leaving landed property paying 
revenue to Government as an entire undivided estate, the profits of which arc to be distri- 
buted among several individuals, agreeably to the rules prescribed by this Regulation, in that 
case, as well as in the case of a testator bequeathing portions of such property to different 
individuals, then if these several successors or legatees shall not agree to the appointment of 
a common manager, or shall not consent to continue in joint-tenancy, subject to a common 
obligation, it shall be competent to any one of them to apply for a division in the manner 
prescribed by Regulation XIX. of 1814: provided, however, that nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed as exempting the whole or any part of such property for sale, in 
satisfaction of arrears of Government revenue, at any time prior to the division. 

XXX. Provided, however, that in the event of any European being constituted executor, 
who is disabled from interfering with the collections in the provinces by section 4, Regula- 
tion XXXVIII. of 1793, extended to Benares by section 4, Regulation XLVIII, of 1796, 
and to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces by section 4, Regulation XIX. of 1803, it shall 
be competent to the judge to cause to be associated with such executor, and with his consent, 
some individual who may not be disqualified to act as administrator for the management of 
any lands which may have been left the testator, such individual to be appointed in the 
mode prescribed by section 37 of this Regulation. 

XXXI. Executors may bring actions for trespass done to their testator, as for property 
carried aw’ay in his life-time, and shall recover damages in like manner as he mi^t have 
done, and the executors of executors shall have actions of debt, account, and of goods 
taken away of the first testator, and shall answer to others so far as they may recover 
property of the first testator as the first executors. 

XXXII. An executor shall be held subject to every person’s claim and action which he had 
against the testator, except as to personal wrongs done by the testator to the person or goods 
of another, in which case the executor shall not be considered as representing him. 

XXXIII. Against an administrator next of kin and his executor, and for him, an action 
shall lie as for and against an executor and liis executor, and he shall be charged to the value 
of the property and no further, unless it be by his own false plea, or by wasting the goods of 
the intestate. But neither an executor nor an administrator shall ever be required to make 
good any claim against the deceased out of his own property, except where he may have 
committed some wrong, lior shall costs be given against him personally, except in the case 
last mentioned. 

XXXIV . An executor or administrator next of kin, having once accepted his trust, shall not 
be considered at liberty to relinquish such trust without the special permission of the court. 

XXXV. Nothing 
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XXXV. Nothing contained in this Regulation shall be construed to supersede the rules 

contained in Regulation V. of 1799, or other enactments in force relative to the wills of Hindoos Appendix (F .) 

or Mussulmans, or which confer jurisdiction on the Court of Wards; and those rules, so far as 

they affect the two great classes of the community above specified, and the estates of minors, 
who under the existing Regulations are subject to the Court of Wards, shall be held to be 
in full force, any thing in this Regulation to the contrary notwithstanding, 

XXXVI. Whenever and so often as the judges on whom it may devolve to execute the 
provisions of this Regulation shall think fit, they shall be at liberty to make a reference 
through the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut for the opinion of the Advocate-general in any 
instance in which they may entertain a doubt as to who should be considered the next, of 
kin, either to administer to or to inherit the property of a person deceased, or on any other 
point connected with the rules contained in this enactoent. 


Draft Regulation 
referred to in 
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Bengal Govern- 
ment, 3 January 
1832. 


XXXVII. Provided moreover, that whenever an individual of the class referred to in this 
Regulation may die intestate, leaving landed property paying revenue to Government, and 
the judge in whose jurisdiction the property may be situated shall, in virtue of the powers 
conferred on him by this Regulation, deem it proper to intrust the administration of such 
landed property to some person not being of xin to the deceased, he shall issue a precept 
to the collector of land revenue of the district wherein the estate may be situated, directing 
him to appoint a person for the due care and management of the estate, under good and 
adequate security for the faithful discharge of the trust, in a sum proportionate to the extent 
thereof : provided, however, that if any person holding an interest in the estate shall be 
dissatisfied with tlie selection made by the collector, of the individual to perform the duty in 
question, or with his conduct at any time after his appointment, it shall be comj^etent to such 
person to represent his objections to the Board of Revenue, and the Board will either confirm 
the administrator chosen, or order the collector to appoint another person, as on consideration 
of the circumstances of the case may appear reasonable and proper. 


XXXVIII. The Courts of Wards are vested with a discretion generally by section 4, Regu- 
lation VI. 1822, to refrain from interfering with the estates of minors or other disqualified 
proprietors in cases wherein they may deem their interposition unnecessary or inexpedient. 
It is further provided that no estate, the sole property of a minor, and descended to him by 
the regular course of inheritance, shall during his minority be sold for arrears of revenue 
accruing subsequently to his accession to the same, but that the revenue authorities shall 
on an arrear so accruing, be authorized to fann the estate for a period not exceeding ten 
years, and that it shall be competent to tlie Court of Wards to assume charge of such estates 
at any time during the minority of the proprietors, notwithstanding they may have originally 
refrained 1‘rom interfering. The whole 01 these rules shall be held applicable to landed 
property paying revenue to Government, and which may have devolved on a minor under this 
Regulation, whether the same shall have been placed under the management of an executor 
or executors appointed by the testator, or under that of an administrator of kin to the intes- 
tate appointed by the judge, or under that of an administrator not being of kin, and selected 
for the charge by the collector of the district. 


XXXIX. Provided moreover, that it shall in all instances be competent to the judge of 
the district whenever a person of the class referred to in this Regulation may die, whether 
with or without a will, leaving property movable or immovable, and a child or children 
in a state of minority, to adopt such measures for the security of the interests of such child 
or children, either by requiring fresh security from time to time or otherwise, whether the 
property be under charge of an executor or administrator, whenever he may deem his inter- 
ference necessary, either in consequence of a representation from some person interested 
in the welfare of the minor or minors, or for any otner reason ; this rule, however, shall not 
be deemed applicable to the case of an administrator appointed by the collector, or to pro- 
perty when under the superintendence of the Court of Wards. 

XL. Minority with respect to individuals of the class referred to in this Regulation is 
limited to the expiration of the twenty-first year, 

XLI. In the event of any individual of the class referred to in this Regulation dying 
intestate and leaving property movable or immovable to which there may be no claimant, the 
judge shall conform vrith the rules prescribed in section 7, Regulation V. 1799. 

XLII. In all suits and complaints preferred by an individual or individuals of the class 
referred to in this Regulation against one or more individuals of the same class, respecting 
tlie succession or right to real or personal property, land, rents, revenues, debts, accounts, 
contracts, partnerships, marriage, claims to damages for injuries, and genemlly all suits 
and complaints of a civil nature in which a specific couree of proceeding may not have 
been directed by any Regulations that are now or may be enacted in the form prescribed by 
Regulation XLI. 1793, and the corresponding enactment, the principles and rules of the 
English law shall govern the decision. 

XLIII. Provided, however, that should any point arise regarding which the judge having 
cognizance of the suit may entertain doubts, either from its not having been definitively 
settled, or from his inability to ascertain the decision from the best authorities available to 
him at the time, he shall be at liberty either to refer such point for the opinion of the 
Advocate-general, by which, in such case, his judgment shall be guided, or at once to pass 
judgment to the best of his ability according to justice, equity ana good conscience, subject 
to correction on appeal by a superior court. 


XLIV. In 
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XLIV. In modification bf the fules cont&ined in Regulation IX. 1793^ of other corre- 
Appendix (F.) upending enactments, which provide for the delivery of mtwas before the Courts of Circuit 
and the Nizamut Adawlut, and which prescribe that the sentences of those courts shall be 
East Indians. regulated by the MaJiomedan law, it is hereby declared that whenever an individual or 
individuals of the class refeiTed to in this Regulation, or an European Ibreigner, shall be 
brought to trial for any offence cognizable under the general Regulations, the law officer or 
officers who may preside at the trial shall merely be recjuired to state whether the offence with 
which tlie prisoner or prisoners may have been charged is proved or not, without specifying 
either the nature or the extent of the punishment to which such prisoner or prisoners may be 
liable, which shall in each case be awarded by the judge or judges who may have conducted 
the trial to the extent prescribed by the existing Regulations. 

XLV. Provided, however, that in any case where an individual of the class referred to 
may, in the opinion of the judge of circuit, have; been guilty of an oflence to which no 
specific punishment may be attached by the existing Regulations, the judge of circuit shall 
not pass sentence, but the proceedings on the trial, when completed, shall be transmitted, 
with the opinion of the judge on the evidence and facts established, for the sentence of the 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut. 

XLVI. It has been provided by section 2, Regulation L 1810, that whenever there may 
appear to be sufficient cause for dispensing with the attendance and futwa of the law officers 
of the Court of Circuit upon a criminal trial or trials to be held before any of those courts^ 
it shall be competent to the Governor-general in Council or the executive government for the 
time being to order the same. That provision is hereby extended to tnals held before the 
Nizamut Adawlut ; and in explanation of what shall be deemed sufficient cause for such 
dispensation, it is hereby declared that whenever any individual of the class referred to in 
this Regulation, any Eiiiopean foreigner or generally any other person subject to the juris- 
pictiou of the mofussil courts, may be brought to trial, who may be of sucli respectability or 
rank in life as to render it proper, in the opinion of the judge or judges having cognizance 
of the case, to exempt him from the operation of the futwa of a Mahomedan law officer, 
those authorities are authorized and required to represent their opinion to that effect for the 
consideration of the Governor-general in Council ; and an official communication of an order 
complying therewith by the secretary to Government in the judicial department shall be 
deemed sufficient authority for the trial or trials referred to being held before tlie Court of 
Circuit or Nizamut Adawlut without the attendance or futwa of the law officers. 

XLVIL Such part of clause 2, section 3, Regulation VIII. 1793, enacted for the province 
of Benares, which declares tliat in cases in which the plaintiff shall be of a different 
religious persuasion from the defendant the decision is to be regulated by the law of the 
religion of the latter, excepting where Europeans or other persons, not being either 
Mahomedans or Hindoos, shall be defendants, in which case the law of the plaintiff is to be 
made the rule of decision in all plaints or actions of a civil nature,"^ is hereby rescinded, and 
the rule contained in section 15, Regulation IV. 1793, and corresponding enactment con- 
tained ill clause 1, section 1(5, Regulation 111. 1803, shall be tlie rule of guidance in all 
suits regarding succession, iiiJieriiance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions that may arise between persons professing the Hindoo and Mahomedan persua- 
sions respectively. 

XLVIII. It is hereby declared, however, that the above rules are intended, and shall be 
held to apply to such [lersons only as should be bond fide professors of those religons at the 
time of tne application of the law to the case, and were designed for the protection of the 
right of such persons, not for the deprivation of the rights of others. Whenever, therefore, 
in any civil suit, the parties to such suit may be of difterent persuasions, when one party 
shall be of ilic Hindoo and the other of* the Mahomedan persuasion, or where one or more of 
the parties to the suit shall not be either of the Mahomedan or Hindoo persuasion, the laws 
of those religions shall not be permitted to operate to deprive such party or parties of any 
property to which but for the ojxirdtion of such laws th(?y would have been entitled. In all 
sucli cases the decision sliall be governed by the principles of justice, equity and good 
conscience ; it being clearly understood, however, that this provision shall not be considered 
as justifying the introduction of the English or any foreign law, or the application to such 
cases of any rules not sanctioned by those principles. 

XLIX. First, In the trial of suits, it shall be competent to every court in which an 
European authority presides to avail itself of the assistance of respectable natives in either 
of the three following ways. First, by referring the suit, or any point or points in the same, 
to a punchayet of such persons, who will carry on their inquiries apart from the court, an(i 
report to it the result ; the reference to the punchayet, and its answer, shall be in writing, 
and shall be filed in the suit. 

Second, Or second, by constituting two or more such persons assessors or members of 
the court, with a view to the advantages derivable from their observations, particularly in 
the examination of witnesses : the opinion of each assessor shall be given separately and dis- 
cussed ; and if any of the assessors, or the authority presiding in the court, should desire it, 
the opinions of the assessors shall be recorded in writing in the suit. 

Third. Or third, by employing them more nearly as a ju^: they will then attend during 
the trial of the suit ; will suggest, as it proceeds, such points of inquiry as occur to them, 
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the court, if no objection exists, using every endeavour to procure the required information; 
tod after consultation will deliver in their opinion. 

Fourth, It is clearly to be understood that under all the modes of procedure described in 
tlie three preceding clauses, the decision is vested exclusively in the authority presiding 
in the court. 

L. The provisions of the above section for enabling courts of civil justice in which 
Europeans i)reside, to avail themselves of the assistance of respectable natives in the trial of 
suits, by employing them as members of a punchayet, or as assessors, or more nearly as 
a jury, tlic decision, however, being in all cases vested in the authority presiding in the 
court, are applicable to courts of criminal justice. 


(4).— A. D. 1832. REGULATION IV. FORT ST. GEORGE. 

A Regulation for cnlaiging the sphere of selection with regard to the offices of 
Sudder Ameen, District Moonsitf and Vakeel, as well as to the several subordinate 
offices in the judicial, revenue and police departments ; and for rescinding those provi- 
sions of the existing Regulations which prevent the descendants of Europeans by Native 
Mothers from purchasing lands at public sale, and from farming lands, or becoming 
security for proprietors or renters of land, or farmers of the public revenue. — Passed by 
the Right honourable the Governor in Council of Fort St. Greorge, on the 16th Marcn 
1832; corresponding with 6th of Pungoonee of the year Carah, 1764th year of 
Salliwahn; and with the 12th of Shaval, 1247 Hijere. 

Whereas it has lieen deemed just and proper to rescind those provisions of the existing 
Regulations which restrict the selection of persons to be appointed to the office of sudder 
ameen, district moonsiff and vakeel, to individuals of the Hindoo and Mahomedan per- 
suasioHS ; and to declare that no natives of India shall be ineligible to those offices on account 
of their religious belief or persuasion ; and also to rescind those provisions of the existing 
Regulations which prevent the descendants of Europeans by native mothers from purchasing 
lands at ])ublic sale, and from farming lands, or fecoming security for renters, farmers or 
landholders : the Right honourable the Governor in Council has been pleased to enact the 
following Regulation, to be in force from the date of its promulgation. 

11. So much of clause first, section 7, Regulation 1. 1827, and clause first, section 6, 
Regulation VII. 1827, as restricts the selection of Iversons to be appointed to the office of 
sudder ameen in the Auxiliary Comts and in the Courts of the Native Judges, to individuals 
ot the Hindoo or Mahomedan persuasion, is hereby rescinded ; and no native of India shall 
be considered ineligible to that office on accoimt of his religious belief or persuasion. 

HI. So much of section 6, Regulation VI. 1816, as restricts the judges of the several 
courts in the nomination of persons for the office of district moonsifl’, to individuals of the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan persuasion, is hereby rescinded ; and that office shall in future be open 
to all natives of India, whatever may be tlieir religious belief or persuasion. 

IV. So much of section 3, Regulation XIV. 1816, as restricts the several courts in the 
nomination and appointment of persons to the office of vakeel, to individuals of the Hindoo 
or Mahomedan persuasion, is hereby rescinded; and that office shall in future be open to all 
natives of India, whatever may be tneii' religious belief or persuasion. 

V. It is hereby further declared, that the descendants of Europeans by native mothers 
shall not be excluded from holding any subordinate office in the judicial, revenue and police 
departments of this Government ; but shall be regarded as eligible thereto according to their 
qualifications and services. 

VI. So much of section 19, Regulation XXVI. 1802, or of any other rule in force, as 

J irevents, or can be construed to prevent, the d(‘,scendants of Europeans by native mothers 
rom |)urchasing lands at public sale, is hereliy rescinded. 

VII. So much of section 41, Regulatirm 1. 1803, and of section 02, Regulation II. 1803, 
and of any other rule in force, as prevents, has prevented, or can be construed to prevent, 
the descendants of Europeans by native mothers from farming lands, or from becoming 
security for proprietors or renters of land, or farmers of the public revenue, is hereby rescinded! 
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Dmft RegalaUon 

referred to in 
Letter from the 
Bengal Govern- 
ment, 3 January 
1832. 


(4,) Madras Regu- 
lation IV. 1832. 


Preamble. 


Clause first, sect. 7. 
Regulation 1 . 1827, 
aiui Clause first, 
section 5, Regulation 
Vll. 1827, modified. 
No Native of India in- 
eligible to the olfice of 
Sudder Ameen on ac- 
count of religion. 

Office of District Moon- 
sin open to all natives 
of India. 


Office of Vakeel open 
to ail natives of India. 


Descendants of Euro- 
peatis by native mo- 
thers not to be excluded 
from any subordinate 
offices in the several de- 
partincnts. 

Rules preventing de- 
scendants of Europeans 
by native mothers from 
purcliasing laud at 
public sale, rescinded. 
Rules preventing them 
from farming fund and 
becoming security for 
proprit tors and fanners, 
rescinded. 
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Appendix (G.) 

Abolition of Suttee^ 
Ac. 


Appendix, (G.) 


Extract from 
Sir J. Malcolm's 
Minute, i6 Nov. 
1830. 


248. On a Regulation being published for the abolition of this horrid practice at Bengal^ 
which was followed by a similar measure at Madras, I recommended (and my recommenda- 
tion was adopted) to put an end to suttee within the territories of Bombay, not by any 
enactment which might 1 thought attract notice and cause bad feeling, but by repealing a 
short clause of the Regulations which declared “ assistance at the rites of self immolation not 
to subject any one to the penalty of murder.*' I doubted, and expressed my doubts on this 
occasion, of tne policy of suppressing suttee by an act of Legislature, and added, “ I earnestly 
piny I may be in error .in the opinion I have formed on this subject, but it is one that has 
engaged my attention.” Wherever I had influence and authority, I laboured to effect the 
decrease mid ultimate abolition of this horrid rite. A very decided measure, from which 
I confess I have always shrunk, has been adopU'xl by the Governor-general in Council, and 
many able and experienced persons do not participate in the fears I have entertained. I shall 
therefore hope these have been exaggerated, and at all events, my utmost efforts shall be 
given, during my short stay in India, to support the course of proceeding which has been 
adopted. The obstacles whicli may present tliemselves must be overcome. These arc not 
likely, as far as 1 can judge, to appear in popular tumult, or any violent act of resistance, to 
our power; but dangerous impressions regarding the mode in which we mean to exercise 
that power may sink deep into the minds of our Hindoo subjects. These it must be our 
future care to prevent or remove, and while we defend the measure we have adopted, on the 
ground of our abhorrence of suttee, its abolition must ever be represemted as an extreme act, 
upon which, independent of* such feelings, those of the people of England expressed in nume- 
rous petitions to rarliament, have forced the rulers of India. 

240. This measure must be cpioted to our native subjects as an exception to that rigid 
nile we had prescribed to ourselves, and meant scrupulously to maintain as a general prin- 
ciple, of not interfering on any point connected with their religious usages. Such sentiments, 
promulgated through the local officers, and proved by acts, may restore confidence where it 
18 impaired or lost ; but we must, if we wish to avoid the dangerous agitation of men's minds, 
refrain more cautiously than ever from every proceeding that superstitious or seditious men 
could interpret in a manner that may induce them to believe, or make others believe, that 
our designs are further ; and this caution is more necessary, as the zeal and want of know- 
ledge of many may lead them to think there is no danger in further strides to improvement 
in matters where the prejudices and usages of natives are opposed to our progress, from there 
being no opposition to the present measure ; such persons may not understand what those 
entrusted with the administration of India must never forget, that our power is so constructed 
that its very foundation may be sapped and destroyed before the superficial observer can 
detect the appearance of danger. 


EXTRACT from Sir J, MalcolnCs General Minute of November 16, 1830, as to his 
administration of the Government of Bombay, 

247. THE abolition of suttee, through gradual means, and with the aid of influential 
natives, occupied my attention from the day of my arrival at Bombay ; and I had, as recorded 
in my minute referred to in the margin, made some progress towards effecting this object in 
the manner I deemed best calculated to accomplish this end without hazard or alarming the 
feelings of any attack on the sujierstitious usages of our native subjects. 
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CORRESPONDENCE between the Indian Governments and the Court of Directors, 
relative to the Employment of the Natives in the Civil Departments of the Service, 
from 1 B 21 to 1832. 


BENGAL. 

Page, 

1 . Extract Judicial Letter from Bengal,) -- 

33 April ltt 3 l/ 

3 . Ditto - • - ditto, 11 January lB‘ii - 356 

3. Ditto - . « ditto, B February iB 32 - ibid. 

4. Ditto - - . ditto, 10 April 1833 - ibid. 

5. Extract Judicial Letter to Bengal, 'I m • 1 

38 April 1824 -/ 

6. Ditto - - . ditto, 33 Juijr 1824 - 357 

7. Ditto - - - ditto, 11 April 1826 - 35 ^ 

8. Extract Letter in the Revenue Depart-.. 

ment, lA)wer Provinces, from the 
Governor-general in Council of Ben- ibid, 
gal, to the Court of Directors - I 

39 June 1826 -J 

0. Extract Judicial Letter from Bengal 1 . 

5 October 1B26 -/ 

10. Ditto - - - ditto, 7 December 1826 3 ^^^ 

11. Extract Judicial Letter to Bengal, 'I 

3 January 1827 “J ^ 

12. Extract Judicial Letter from Bengal, "i .. • * 

33 February 1837 / 

13. Ditto - - - ditto, 12 July 1827 - 373 

14* Ditto - - - ditto, 30 August 1827 - ibid, 

l/j. Ditto - - - ditto, 17 April 1B28 

16. F^xtrnct Judicial I.etter to Bengal, 

23 July 1838 

17. Extract Letter in the Itevenue Depart-*! 

ment, Lower Province.s, from the 
Court of Directors to the Governor- 


- ibid. 

J. ibid. 


374 


general in Council of Bengal, 

10 September 1828^ 

18. Extract Judicial Letter from Bengal, "i •11 

23 October 1820 

19. Extract Public Letter to Bengal, *) ♦. ■ 1 

18 February 1829 |‘**^^*- 

20. Extract Judicial Letter from Bengal, ^ 

38 April 1829 -/ 

31 . Ditto - - - ditto, 18 August 1839 • ibid. 

23 . Ditto - - - ditto, 9 March 1830 - ibid. 

23. Ditto - - - ditto, 15 June 1830 - 376 

24. F^xtract Public Letter to Bengal, "1 

30JU11C1B30 -J 

35. Ditto - - . ditto, 29 September 1830 ibid. 
28. Extract Judicial Letter from Bengal, \ « 

5 October 1830 -/ 

37. Ditto - - • ditto, 9 November 1830 ibid. 

38. Extract Judicial Letter to Bengal, 1 i i 

33 February 1831 J ^ ’ 

39. Extnict Letter in the Revenue and Judi-.. 

cial Departments, from the Governor 1 
General of India, Lord W. C. Ben- I ibid, 
tinck, to the Court of Directors, [ 

dated Simla, 15 September 1831J 

30. Extract Judicial Letter to Bengal, "i 

11 January 1833 - J 

31. Ditto - - - ditto, 1 February 1832 ibid. 

32. Extract Judicial Letter from Fort St.‘i « 

George - - I9 January 1821 -J 


MADRAS. 

Page- 

33. Extract Judicial Letter to Fort St. George, *1 • 

11 April 1826 -r^***' 

34. Extract Judicial Letter from Fort St.\ g 

George - - 29 December 1826/ 

35 « Extract Judicial IrfCtter to Fort St,Oeorge,*\ 

31 March 1827 -j' 

36. Extract Judicial Letter from Fort St#\ 

George - - 27 April 1 827 - J ^ ^ 

37. Extract Public Letter to Fort Sr. George, \ m • . 

16 April 1838 

38. Extract Judicial Letter from Fort St. V « 

George - - 4 J^lj *^28 ^ ^ 

Extract J udicial Letter to Fort St.George,l « 

6 May 1829 ./ 

Ditto - - - ditto, 8 April 1B29 - ibid. 


39 - 

40 


41. Extract Judicial Letter from Fort St.'l , 

George - - 26 January 1830 -/ 

42. Ditto • - - ditto, 25 June 1830 - ibid. 

43. Extract Public Letter to Fort St. George,'! .. . , 

29 September 1830/ * 

44. Extract Judicial Letter to Fort St. George,! 

12 October 1831 •/ 

45. Ditto - - - ditto, 21 December 1831 ibid. 

46. Ditto - - - ditto, 1 February 1B32 387 

BOMBAY. 

Extract Judicial Letter from Bombay, *1 ;i-j 
15 January 1822 -/ 

Ditto - - - ditto, 14 .Tnniiarv 1824 - ibid. 

Ditto • - - ditto, 29 November 1824 3B8 

Ditto . - - ditto, 4 May 1 825 • 3H9 


47- 

48. 

49- 

50 - 

51. 

52 . 

53- 

54 . 

55 - 

56 . 

57- 

58 . 

59* 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63 . 


Extract Judicial Letter to Bombay, 

12 April 1828 

Extract Judicial Letter from Bombay; 

31 May 1826 

Extract Judicial Letter to Bombay, s . , 
31 January fto? -J 


V ih’ui 


Extract Judicial Letter from Bombay, ^ 


392 


31 August 1B27 
Extract Public Letter to Bombay, ! .j • , 
5 September 1827/ 

Extract Public Letter from Bombay, \ •• . | 
13 August 1828 J 

Extract Public Letter to Bombay, ! -i • 1 
1 0 February 1829/ 

Extract Judicial Letter to Bombay, ! 

29 July 1829 -J 383 

Extract Political Letter to Bombay, .. ... , 
2CMnyl830 

Extract Public I.«tter to Bombay, J , 
29 Septenilber 1830 ^ 
Extract Judicial Letter from Bombay, 

37 July 1831 
Extract Judicial Letter to Bombay, 

15 February i832j 
Extnict General I..etter from Bombay, 

38 December 1831J 


1 . EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal^ dated 23d April 1821. 

26. Wk now proceed to advert to Regulations II. III. and IV. of 1821, which have been 
just promulgated, and of which 20 copies accompany this despatch. 

27. The grounds on which those Regulations were framed, and the principal objects to 
wdiich they are directed, are explained in the chief secretary's memorandum, which forms 
a separate number in the packet. 

28. Referring your honourable Court to that document, and to the Regulations themselves, 
for more full information, we may observe generally, that they provide for the employment of 
duly qualified natives in the administration of criminal justice, that tliey greatly enlarge the 
powers and jurisdiction of moonsiffs and sudder ameens, that they enable the judges and 
magistrates to avail themselves more usefully and effectually than fiitherto of the services of 
their registers and assistants, that they furnish considerable facilities to the joint magistrates 
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seq. 
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4. Extract Judicial 
Letter from Bengal, 
10 April 1823. 
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stationed at places not being the sudder stations of the district, in the dischai^e of their civil 
duties, and that they provide for the occasional exercise of the pov^^ers of a magistrate or 
joint magistrate by collectors of land revenue, and by other officers employed in the manage- 
ment or superintendence of any branch of the territorial revenue. 

29 . The provisitms in question will, we trust, be found in principle to correspond with the 
views and wi.shes of your honourable Court. Indej^endently of considerations of the general 
expediency of the measure, the abolition of the ofhee of register of the Provincial Courts, 
and tlic more extensive employment of native agency, in the administnition of civil and 
criminal justice, had, in fact, become indispensably necessary from tlie insufficient numbers of 
European officers employed in the judicial branch of the service. 


2. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated llth January 1822. 

16 . Referring to the impression which your honourable Court would appear to entertain 
of the abuses and exactions of the jiolice, and other native officers of Cuttack, and to the 
disastrous consequences of such mal-practices^ we feel pleasure in drawing the attention of 
your honourable Court to the sentiments expressed on that subject by Mr. lllunt. He states, 
that though he had personally visited many of the police divisions, and though Mr, Forrester 
had also made a tour of* the district, yet neither to that gentleman or to himself, had a single 
complaint been preferred against any of the public native officers ; and that he is of opinion, 
that as few abuses prevail in Cuttack, as can be expected under any system of administration, 
in which the instrumentality of natives is employed. 

36. The infonnation contained in the Cominissioners' Report, and its accompanying docu- 
ments, relative to the employment of native Oorcahs in the several departments of local adminis- 
trations, and to the distinction between that clas.s and the neutralized Ooreahs or descendants 
of foreign settlers, is more full and explicit than had before been received by us, and seems to 
show that Mr. Ewer rather overrated tne extent to which office was enjoyed by native Ooreahs 
under former goveniments. Your hououi*able Court will find that the local authorities arc 
impressed with a just sense of the propriety of selecting Ooreealis for appointment in all cases 
where they may be found tolerably qualified for the performance of public dutie.s, and that 
considerable improvement has taken place of late in regiu*d to the class of natives generally 
employed in the public establishments in Cuttack. 


3. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LEITER from Bengal, dated Htb February 1822. 

20. Ttif, Surdars and Lushkars will take cognizance of all disputes of a civil nature, and 
also of potty criminal offences occumng within their villages, or the limits of their local 
di\nsions; and, with the aid of a punchuyet, will settle such disputes, or in criminal case.s will 
adjudge such damages as may have been (aistoinary to the injured party. 

21. Police darogalis w'ill be appointed at. convenient stations in the lowlands with the 
general powers they already exercise, but restricted to the cognizance of the more heinous 
classes of crimes that may be committed in the hills, and they will be directed also to 
observe the general principle of procuring the apprelKiiision of all garrows, su.spected of‘ 
having perpetrated such offences, through the Surdars and Lushkars, 


4. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 10th April 1023. 

80 . In the department of civil justice, the system is very much assimilated w'^ith tliat of 
the provinces subject to the Regulations, witli this difibrezice, that native agency is more 
largely employed, the jurisdiction of sudder aincens being extended to cases of 1,000 
rupees. 


6. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 28th April 1824. 

55 . In holding criminal trials, you directed the commissioner to be aided by his Maho- 
medaii law officei’. This provision appears to us defective, inasmuch as it makes no provision 
for the attendance of a Hindoo law officer during the trial of natives of tliat persuasion. 
Tlui attendance of native law officers in court is undoubtedly for several puiposes a wise pro- 
vision ; their better acquaintance with the haliits and cliaracters of individuals of their own 
faith q ualifies them to be of essential assistance in tlie suggestion of questions, in the elucida- 
tion of circumstances in evidence, and in the deduction frequently of important consequences 
from the appearanc^e and mamiers of the prisoners. In the interpretation of tlie niceties of 
language, on the right understanding of wnich mucli very often depends, and which is very 
seldom, if ever, attained by our European officers, their services are also most important. 
But the advantage to be derived from the presence or advice of a Mufti, on the trial of ffindoo 
prisoners is not very easily discernible. It appears to us highly desirable that the Commis^ 
sioner be directed to require tlie attendance of a Hindoo law officer on all trials of prisoners 
of that persuasion. 
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6. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETFER to Bengal, dated «8d July 1024 . 

9. But whatever may be the urgency for increasing your European civil establishment, and 
to whatever extent it may be found necessary to carry tW increase, we cannot let the present 
opportunity pass without again inculcating tnat which we have endeavoured to impress upon 
you on various occasions, in the course of the last ten years, namely, the advantage and 
nec^sity of a more extensive employment of native agency in the judicial department of the 
service/ The Regulations passed by you wdth this object in the beginning of 1821, have our 
cordial approbation ; and we were greatly pleased with the valuable memorandum* which was 
tlien submitted to you by your chief secretary, Mr. Bayley, explanatory of the policy which 
had influenced tlie framing of those Regulations. But though, under the provisions then 
made, the powers of moonsiffs and sudder ameens were increased, and tlieir number may be 
increased indefinitely, we apprehend, from the large arrear of undecided causes stated 
in Mr. Adam’s* minute to be depending in some of the Zillah Courts, that both the number 
and powers of those functionaries are still inadequate. 

10. We are satisfied that, to secure a prompt administration of justice to the natives of 
India in civil cases, native functionaries must be multiplied, so as to enable them to dispose, 
in the first instance, of all suits of that description, and, us appears to us, without regard to 
the amount at stake, their decisions being of course liable to revision under appeal, where tliis 
check may be deemed indispensable, and, what pciriiaps is of no less importan(*e, their general 
conduct being subject to a constant and vigilant supervision on the part of the European 
functionaries in the districts where they are stationed. It should be the duty of the latter, 
not only to hear appeals, but to inqiiire into, and to report to Government periodically on the 
efficiency of the native agents employed more immediately under tlieir eye, and the tlegree of 
estimation in which tliey are held by the comiininity ; wdiilst it should equally be the care of 
Government to reward the deserving, and to testify in the most marked manner its displeasure 
against persons of an opposite character. 

11. Tiu; policy of restricting, as is done by tlie existing Regulations, the powers of the 
native judicial functionaries, to hear and decide on causes where t)ic interest at stake is of a 
limited value, appears to us to be questionable, for this reason, that a suit of 500 rupees may 
be more difficult to decide, and, with reference to the circumstances of the litigant parties, of 
more importance, than a suit inv(dving leu times the amount. We are doubtful too whether 
corruption is not more liktdy to oc(*,ur in small causes than in those which, from their magni- 
tude, attract more general attention, and th(i progress and issue of which are more narrowly 
watched. 

12. The adjudication of appealed civil suits, the general supervision of the native judicial 
agents, the siqierin ten deuce of the police, and the administration of the higher departments of 
criminal justice, with tho‘- settlement and collection of the revenue, will afiord ample occupation 
to those of our covenanted Eurojieau servants, who devote themselves to tlie internal adminis- 
tration of‘ the country. By aiming at more than we can accomplish, we endanger the attain- 
meiiit of that which is within our reach, and it is UJ^tly obsei-ved in the memorandum of 
Mr. Bayley already alluded to, iliat, in consequence of minute details, and tlie most laborious 
and even inferior duties being imposed on our European judicial seiwants, there is a want of 
ketive control over the conduct of the native officers, without which the latter cannot be safely 
trusted in matters of imjiortance. Hence also that uccumulation of arrears, and tliosc cm- 
baiTassmcnts of otlier descriptions which have counteracted the unceasing endeavours (.)f the 
most able men to infuse into the executive branch of the judicial administration, an adequate 
degree of general and permanent efficiency/’ 

13. It lias frequently been objeeted to tlie employment of the natives of India in judicial 
officers, that they cannot be safely trusted with the administration of justice. To this objec- 
tion it might perhaps be a sufficient answer to say that they are already so trusted. But our 
principal reason for noticing the objection is, that we may impart to you our deciiled convic- 
tion that, when we place tlie natives of India in situations of trust and confidence, wc are 
bound, under every consideration of justice and policy, to grant them adt^quate allowances* 
We have no right to calculate on their resisting temptations to which tlie generality of mankind 
in the same circumstances would yield ; but, if we show a disposition to confide in them, and 
liberally to reward meritorious sei*vice, and to bold out promotion to such as may distinguish 
themselves by integrity and ability, we do not despair of improving tlieir characters both 
morally and intellectually, and of rendering them the instruments of much good. It will be 
gaining a most important point if we can substitute a well-regulated and responsible agency 
for that unauthorized and pernicious influence which there is reason to fear that the native 
officers of the Adawluts are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the proceedings 
of those Courts. 

14. The sentiments above expressed are in perfect conformity with the views which were 
cximmunicated to you in our despatch from this department of the 9th November 1814, and 
which had been in like manner imparted to the Madras Government in a despatch dated the 
29th of April preceding. On some of the suggestions contained in those despatches, there 
were, as might have been expected, ditthrences of opinion among our servants in India. The 
experiment, however, of employing native agency in the administration of justice, has been 
tried with success on a large scale in the Madras provinces, where it has greatly relieved the 
Zillah Courts from a pressure of business, to the expeditious despatch of which they had been 
found unequal, besides having, as we believe, been attended witli other important benefits ; 
and we have derived much satisfaction from observing a spreading conviction of its utility. 
Mr. Secretary Bayley, in the memorandum already quoted, describes this employment of 
natives subject to vigilant examination and control, as one of the best adapted to their 
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character and circumstances/’ " The propriety,” he adds, ** of augmenting the efficiency of 
the native judicial officers is supnorted by numerous authorities, both here and at home. 
The measure has been tried at Maaras with acknowledged benefit, and the Governor-general, 
Mr. Dowdeswell, and Mr. Stuart, in their several minutes, dated the 2d October 1815, the' 
22d September 1819, and the 2l8t August 1820, have recorded sentiments favourable to its 
extension in the provinces under this Presidency. It has been attempted with success in the 
Delhi territories, as both Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Fortescue have fully attested in their respec- 
tive reports. It has been recommended by the court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut in their 
detailed reports on the points stated in the letter from the honourable Court of Directors, 
dated the 9th November 1814, and the views and reasonings contained in that letter itself 
arc entirely consistent with such a measure.” You have not, however, made any distinct reply 
to our letter of 9th November 1814, an omission on your part which we now desire may be 
supplied. We required you to recur to the practices of native governments, and to make 
use of the ancient institutions of the country, in the manner we pointed out. It was to the 
extensive employment of punchayets, heads of vilWes, and heads of caste, and to the transfer 
to the collectors of an important ])ortion of the functions, both civil and criminal, hitherto 
exercised by the judges and magistrates, that we chiefly looked for a substantial improvement 
in the administration of justice under your presidency. 


7. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 11th April 1828. 

23. We think it desirable to call your attention to the sentiments expressed in our judicial 
despatches, dated 9th November 1814, and 23d July 1824, in favour of the restoration of the 
ancient village establishments, the efficiency of which would evidently conduce in an important 
degree to the operation and success of the measures above directed. The efficacy of such 
a course of proceeding has been strikingly manifested under the administration of the conmiis- 
sioners in Cuttack. 

57. We have derived much satisfaction from observing the desire manifested, both by you 
and the commissioners in Cuttack, to eflect an adjustment of the rights of individuals to 
renovate the village police establishments, and to encourage respectable natives of Cuttack 
to qualify themselves for public employments, and we tinist that your exertions will not b(i 
relaxed until these objects are accomplished. 


8. EXTRACT LETTER in the Revenue Department, Lower Provinces, from the Governor- 
general in Council of Bengal, to the Court of Directors, dated 29th June 1826. 

Para. 71. On the whole, however, we see reason to regret that the office of dewan to 
collectors of revenue was abolished, since it was one which natives of respectability were 
ambitious of filling, and the paucity of such offices under our government is to be lamented. 
It appears likely, too, that the means of filling it well, will be greatly facilitated by the 
improved and extended education which the people of this country, but more especially those, 
of Bengal Proper, have of late years enjoyed, and which is every day enlarging its scope, both 
with respect to the numbers of those who seek for information, and the extent to which they 
pursue it. And it must never be forgotten that such improvement in the people, to be pro- 
ductive of much or unmixed good, must be met with corresponding disposition on the part 
of Government in all departments, to open new prospects of liberal employment. 

72. It must otherwise, probably, be a source of disquiet and intrigue among the community, 
for unless Government shall 0{>en some door for the employment of tlie tahmts, which their 
own liberality has, in many instances elicited, and to a certain extent fostered by making 
natives of education and respectability of character eligible to higher grades of the public 
service than are at present open to their fair and honourable ambition, the gift of superior 
knowledge, w itli wiiatevcr other advantages attended, can scarce!/ fail to aggravate the dis- 
content of the educated classes. Since, excepting the public service, the means of reputable 
employment lor men of education and respectable family are comparatively confined, and in 
the service, as now constituted, though situations of responsibility held by natives are 
numerous, it cannot be denied tliat the emoluments attachea to them are altogether dispro- 
portionate. 

73. On the other hand, the advantages to be derived from a system which shall ensure the 
natives of superior education and knowledge a preferential claim to employment in the public 
service with adequate emoluments, are doubtless very great, such a system being indeed 
apparently indispensable to any decided improvement m the efficiency and economy of the 
civil administration of the country. 

74. But these are considerations too important and comprehensive to be discussed in this 
place, though they must of course be kc])t in mind when we arc called upon to decide on 
any proposition such as that now (question. 

75. We should be happy to receive a communication of the sentiments entertained by your 
honourable Court in regard to the extent to which you may consider it proper to carry the 
principle of employing the agency of natives in the territorial branch of the civil admi- 
nistration ; supposing the Government to be satisfied as to their moral and intellectual 
qualifications. 
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9.— EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 5 th October 1826 . 

5 . We are gratified to learn, that the rules passed in the beginning of 1821 , for Letter to, dated aad July 1824 
the more extensive employment of the natives m the administration of justice, have P.®*****- 9 to 13, on the more exien. 
received the approbation of your honourable Court. Regulation II. of that year, has “gencyir 

been found useful in relieving in some degree the files of the Zillah and City Vide iieport, on the civil business 
Registers, and in disposing of a large number of suits, which would otherwise have from the UegUier to the Suddei 
accumulated in their Courts ; and Regulation III. by which the Hindoo and Maho- Adawiut. 

medan law ofiicers and sudder ameens were empowered to try petty thefts, and ori- 

other criminal cases of a trivial nature, has afforded considerable aid to the magis- legistel's 
trates in the disposal of such cases, and has doubtless enabled them to devote a On the 1st jan. iflai . 1 1^153 
greater degree of attention to their more important duties ; since that time, with djuo. iBaa - 11I551 

a view to render their services more available, and with reference to the sudder 

ameens being now paid by a fixed salary instead of fees, we have deemed it ditto,' 1825- 10, ’59^ 

advisable to rescind the rules which prohioited sudder ameens from trying suits Regulation XIH. 1834. 
admitted in forma pauperis, but in other respects their powers have not been 
increased. 


6. In conformity to clause 2, section 2, of the Reflation above noticed, for discontinuing Civil Consultations, 
the mode of compensating the sudder ameens by the institution fee or stamp duty substi- 18 March 1824. 
tuted for it, a fixed allowance has been gmnted to them on a scale calculated to ensure a No. 6 to 8. 
faithful discharge of duty, and to afibrd them a liberal reward for their services. 

7. We have weighed with that attention which they must always demand from us, the 
reasons recorded by your honourable Court, in favour of vesting the native functionaries with 

i lower to dispose, in the first instance, of all civil suits, without regard to the amount at stake, 
caving the European servants to try appeals from their decisions, and to exercise a general 
supervision over their character and conduct ; but we must confess we have not been able to 
satisfy ourselves of the expediency of carrying a measure, which involves so material a change 
of system, into effect, to tlie full extent contemplated by your honourable Court. 


8. Had the system now in force been framed with a view to such an extensive employment 
of native agency in the Judicial Department, and had men of education and respectability 
been originally enlisted in the cause, a class of native judges might have grown up with our 
institutions, alike qualified by their education and influence in society, to have held situations 
of high responsibility in the administration of justice throughout the country. 

9 . The system, however, introduced in 1792 , was ill calculated to encourage the formation 
of such a class ; in fact, the employment of the natives in judicial functions, to the extent 
even to which their services are now^ brought into action, was probably never contemplated, 
nor was any apprehension then entertained that a difficulty would arise in providing a suffi- 
cient number of European agents for the administration of civil justice, excepting in petty suits 
and matters of inferior importance. 

10. Hence native commissioners in the early introduction of the code, were restricted to 
trying suits for money or other personal property to the amount of 60 nipecs, and it was not 
until the year 1 803 , that the office of sudder amcen was established for the trial of suits 
referred by the judge in which the amount or value of the property sued for should not 
exceed 100 rupees. 

11. !t cannot be supposed that the emoluments derived by the moonsiffs and sudder ameens 
under those limitations, which in fact aflbrded scarcely a bare subsistence, were likely to 
induce men of high character or qualifications to become candidates for those offices ; although 
the Regulation at the time enjoined the selection of the commissioners from some of the 
highest classes of the native population. 

12. In 1814 , the wdiolc of the rules previously enacted regarding the office of moonsiff and 
sudder ameen underwent a careful revision. The amount of suits which they were respectively 
authorized to try, was somewhat increased, and the compensation allowed them was regulated 
on a more liberal scale than fomierly. But it was not till the beginning of 1821 , as noticed 
by your honourable Court, that the powers of moonsiffs and sudder ameens, and consequently 
their emoluments, were in any material degree augmented. 

13 . We are of opinion that it will be expedient still further to increase their powers, and 
that this object can be gradually attained, provided their emoluments are increased in pro- 
portion, without subjecting them to too great temptation from the mapiitude of the trust 
reposed in them, and thereby hazarding the purity and impartiality of their decisions ; we 
have called upon the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawiut to submit their sentiments on the 
subject, and we propose hereafter to communicate the result of our further deliberations upon 
it to your honourable Court. 


14 . We regret that we liave not yet prepared a detailed reply to the multifarious questions 
discussed in your honourable Court’s letter of the 9 th November 1814 ; we trust, however, 
that the several enactments and arrai^einents that have been subsequently framed will have 
afforded ample testimony, that this Government has not been inattentive to the wii^ies and 
instructions of your lionourable Court, as expressed in that despatch, although it has not 
heen deemed practicable or expedient to confonn to them in every particular. 

15 . We have applied to the government of Fort St. George for infoimation on the practical 
operation of the rules enacted in the year 1816 , and subsequently, for the employment of 
punchayets and heads of villages, and for the general improvement of the administration of 
civil and criminal justice ; on the receipt of whi^ we shall be better prepared to judge how 
far it may be expedient to adopt any and what parts of the judicial system, as now esta- 
blished at that presidency. 


Paragraphs 14 to 16, 
requiring a repl^’ to the 
honourable C«uu’s let- 
ter of the 9th November 
1814. »ug2C5tiiig em- 
ploy men t o I punchayets, 
heads of villages, and 
heads of castes, and the 
trcnsfei* tf» colkctors of 
h portion of civil and 
criiniiiul functions, with 
objections to the cunsti" 
tution of a separate 
office of mauistrute. 


736.-1. 


16 . We 
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10. We shall then also discuss the subject of employing collectors of land revenue more 
generally in the administration of civil and criminal justice, and shall, we trust, be able to 
satisfy your honourable Court, that your suggestions oh that head have not been lost sight of, 
as well as that we have not had recourse to the appointment of a district magistrate, separate 
from the office of zillah judge, excepting where that measure was indispensably necessary. 

76. The zillah judges have as much as possible availed themselves of the assistance of the 
sudder anieens and registers, in disposing of such suits as they are empowered to decide. 

f)0. We. need scarcely assure your honourable Courts that the improvement of the judicial 
system will at all times engage our most anxious deliberations. With regard to the native 
functionaries, some advance has been made of late years to raise the condition of those who 
now hold the office of sudder amcen and moonsiffi and we trust that circumstances may 
admit of its being still further improved ; at the same time we entertain a confident expec- 
tation, that the measures whicli have been adopted, under the superintendence of the Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, for improving the standard of education in the native colleges, 
will have a most beneficial influence on the moral and intellectual character of those who may 
hereafter obtain employ nu'iit in the jiidicrial establishment. We cannot, however, conclude 
these remarks, which hav(* been called forth by your honourable Court’s strictures on the 
judicial system as it now exists, without exprt'ssing our apprehension that little can be effected 
towards ensuring the sp(‘edy and impartial administration of civil justice under this presidency, 
without the aid of more European functionaries than can be supplied in the present state of 
the civil service. 

HIO. Your honourable Court will observe, that we were induced by the result of the 
inquirie?s into these cases, to pass Regulation VIII. of 1825, To make further provision for 
the employment of native officers in the Judicial Department; and to provide for the rninish- 
ment of false and malicious charges against the European officers of government.^’ By the 
first part of tlie Regulation, all judicial officers are prohibited, under severe penalties, from 
employing their private servants in the discharge of any part of their duties, and by the latter 
part the controlling authority, in passing final orders on a charge preferred against an Euro- 
pean public officer under the provisions of Regulation XVII. 1828, is declared competent, when 
the charge may be found on investigation to be manifestly unfounded and malicious, to punish 
the accuser by imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months, with a fine not exceeding 
600 rupees, comniutabJe in default of payment to further imprisonment for six months. 

101. We trust your honourable Court will approve tliat Regulation. The employment of 
persons in judicial offices imder no responsibility, and not subject to tlic penalties for malvcr- 
.sation, to winch those regularly employed are liable, was obviously open to abuse, and although 
we an^ not without some Hp|)rehensioii that a strict eniorceniemt of tlu? rule, by the total 
exclusion of persons wh(» foniierly athuided the olfices to learn business in the hope of future 
employment, may eventually render necessary an increase in the numher of tlie iiilerior native 
assistants, yet we consider the rule extremely salutary, and well calculated to cheek the 
inflneuce and intrigues of natives in the Zillah Courts. We shall not of course allow any 
increase of the establishments of the courts on the plea of this Regulation, excepting where 
th(^ urg(nit necessity of the measure may be clearly shewn. 

228. With regard to tlic employment of the law officers and sudder ameens in the trial of 
criminal cases, tinder the provisions of section 8, Rc^gulation 111. 182 J, your honourable 
Court will observe that the majority of the authorities itonsultenl by the J^udder Dewanny 
Adawlut w^ere in favour of so employing them. 

220. In concluding tlie remarks on this subject, the court fibscrves, “ under this variety of 
sentiments, the (^>urt ol’ Nizamut Adawlut are of opinion that more experience must be nad 
of tlic operation of the enactment referred to Ixffore a satisfactory judgment can be formed 
upon th(^ expedieiiey of continuing it or otherwise. In the mean time the Court are of opinion 
that the several local magistrates and joint magistrates should be left in the exercise of a full 
dis(’rction, either to avail themselves of the power vested in them by section 8, Regulation III. 
1821, or not, according to the state of the criminal business depending before them, and the 
sentiments they may entertain of the necessity, or ability of employing any of the law 
officers or sudder ameens, at their respective stations in the manner provided for by the 
Regulation.” 

280. We felt persuaded, however, that the services of the sudder ameens, in criminal as 
well as in civil matters, would gradually be fully appreciated; and we recorded our opinion, 
that it had iM^come, indispensable to the due administration of justice, that natives of respec- 
tability should be entrusted with as large a share of judicial dfuties as could be legally and 
usefully confided to them. 


10. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengaly dated 7th December 1826. 

4(». I N our (h^spatch to your honourable Court for the Lower Provinces, under date the 
5th October last, paragraph 228 to 280, we; adverted to the employment of the law officers 
and sudder ameens attached to the several Mofussil Courts in the trial of petty criminal cases, 
tinder the provisions of section 8, Regulation III. 1821, and we then stated to your 
honourable Court that we felt persuaded that the services of the sudder ameens in 
criminal as well as in civil matters, would gradually be fully appreciated.” It is with much 
satisfaction, therefore, that we notice to your honourable Court the considerable aid which 

the 
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Hie maffistrates in the Weetem Provincee appear to hav^ derived from 
this cl^s of public officers, as evidenced by the increased number of 
causes referred by them to their sudder ameens for decision during 
the years under review, of which an abstract is given in the margin. 
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41. As connected with the administration of criminal justice by native agency, which 
we are most anxious to extend where it can be done witliout the risk of leading to serious 
abuse, the proposition for stationing a limited number of ameens, (of the same class of 
persons as those now employed at the sudder stations) in the interior of the districts, and 
investing them with original jurisdiction in criminal cases of a petty nature, which was made 
by Mr. Ewer, in his Report for 1H22, naturally attracted our serious consideration; but, 
although (as already stated in our despatch to your honourable Court, above adverted to,) we 
consider indispensable to the due administration of justice, that natives of respectability shall 
be entrusted with a considerable share of judicial duties ; there appeared to us to be many 
serious objections to the immediate adoption of the measure suggested by Mr. Ewer. For 
a more full exposition of our sentiments on this point, as well as on the suggestion of the 
superintendant submitted in the same report, that the provisions of* Section 7, Regula- 
tion XIL 1B18, should be rescinded, we beg to refer your honourable Court to paragraphs 21 
to 20, inclusive, of our Resolutions, dated 0th November 1823. 

40. With reference to the observations contained in these paragraphs, the Board of Revenue letter to, dated 28th 

in the Western Provinces were required, on the date noticed in the margin,* to report whether April 1824, paras. 53, 
cases of assault and other minor offences, could, with public advantage, be referred to the 55; «<l®inistrationof 
heads of castes for adjustment, and under what checks. And the Board were at the same territory 

time desired to state their sentiments as to the utility of engaging a Hindoo law officer to ♦Crim.'cons 182#; 

attend them in court during the trial of Hindoo criminals, for the purpose of putting 6 Jan. N® 35' 
questions, or declaring his sentiments generally on points connected with the trial. 

41. Your honourable Court will observe from their reply, recorded on the date noticed in 

the margin, that the Board were not aware that any descriptions of‘ persons resident in the Crini.Con. 1825. 
Delhi territory can come under the denomination of heads of castes. The principal assis- loScpi. N®6, 
tants,” the Board remark, are in lh€; habit of submitting boundary and other disputes of‘ 
a similar nature to the arbitration of a certain number of persons usually named by the 
litigants; but it seldom happens that by such means disputes are permanently adjusted, 
partly from the want ol’ confidence which one native has in the discernment and just motives 
of another, and partly because they place generally greater reliance on the justice of the 
European officers.” 


11 . EXTRACT JUDICIAL LEITER to dated 3d January 1827. 

13, Without a proper superintendence over the proceedings of the judicial officers, and 1 1 . Extract Judicial 
an adequate establislimeut, no exact execution of the laws can reasonably be looked for. It is. Letter to Bengal, 
therefore, incumbent on your govcinment to be <‘areful in the selection of properly qualified 3 January 1827. 
persons for the su])erioi courts, and to supply the inferior officers by such means as are within 
your reach. The superintendant of police complains that there is a great w^ant of judicial 
officers in the Western Provinces, tlie proportion of magistrates and assistants to tlie number 
of stations, he says, is not 1 to each, instead of 3, which he thinks it ought to be ; on this 
point we have only to add, that the difficidty of finding European assistants furnishes an 
additional argument for the measures recommended in the 161st para, of our letter of the 
0th November 1814, tlie subject of which letter has been since repeatedly brought to your 
notice ; and it is satisfactory to us to remark that in Regulation III. of 1821, the principles wc 
have so long inculcated are adopted. 


12. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bmgal, dated 22d February 1827. 

1. In your letter of the 8th December 1824, you have enjoined us to furnish a specific 12- Extract Judicial 
reply to your honourable Court’s despatch of the 6th November 1814, reviewing the judicial Letter iVom Bengal, 
institutions under the presidency of Fort William, and suggesting various important modifi- leb, 1827. 
cations in the system tiien in force for the administration of* civil and criminal j ustice, and for 

the management of the police. 

2. The separate letters addressed to your honourable Court, under dates the 7th February 
1817, and 1st of September 1820, and various incidental notices in other despatclies, have 
apprised your honourable Court of the proceedings adopted by the Supreme Government, 
either in conseauence of, or in immediate connection with the instructions communicated in - 
^)ur despatch aoove referred to. You have been furnished with the Reports of the Sudder 
Dcwamiy Adawlut, and Nizamut Adawlut, the Boards of Reveime, the Superintendants of 
Police, and tlie subordinate officers in the judicial and revenue departments, who were 
required to submit their sentiments on the modifications proposed by your honourable Comi; ; 
and the sentiments of the Marquis of Hastings, Mr. Dowde^sw^ell aiid Mr. Stuart, on various 
points connected with your instructions, are recorded in their minutes dated respectively the 
2d October 1815, the 22d September 1811), and the 21st October 1820, 

3. The circumstances which opposed any unanimous or imme<liate decision upon the 
merits of the various measures which you had suggested, are very clearly and forcibly detailed 
m Mr. Stuart’s Minute, and we are persuaded that in consideration of those circumstances, 
of the Bubsegueut changes in the members of the Supreme Government, and of tlie pressing 
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demands on the attention of the Governor-general in Council during the continuance of the 
war with Ava, your honourable Court will be disposed to view with indulgence the delay 
which has occurred in replying to your instructions. 

4. The infomiation which wajs furnished to us by the Government of Fort St. George in the 
year 1618, and more especially the tenor of the reports of the Sudder Adawlut, and Board of 
Revenue under that presidency, did not justify the inference that the corresponding changes 
which had been introduced in the year 1816, in the judicial institutions of that presidency, 
were likely to prove very successful, or to fulfil the expectations under which they had been 
enjoined and carried into effect ; while the Report of the Judicial Commissioners at Madras, 
dated the 15th October 1818, was equally calculated to induce the Supreme Government not 
to introduce precipitately in these provinces a system, the real merits and advantages of 
which could not, in the opinion of the Commissioners themselves, be ascertained until it had 
been pursued steadily for a period of six or seven years. 

5. We now^ proceed, in confonnity with your repeated injunctions, to submit to your 
honourable Court's consideration, our views and sentiments on the various suggestions con- 
tained in your despatch of the 8th November 1814. 

6. We shall advert to those suggestions, and to the grounds on which they are recom- 
mended in the order in which they are treated in that despatch. Where the modifications in 
our judicial institutions, which you have suggested, appear to us open to decided objection, 
we shall candidly state those objections for your further deliberation. We shall explain the 
extent to which we have already given, or propose to give effect toother parts of your instruc- 
tions, or to measures directed to the same end which have appeared to our predecessors and to 
ourselves, calculated to promote the public interests. 

7. In reviewing the administration of civil justice under the presidency of Fort William, 
your honourable Court have first adverted to the heavy arrears of regular civil suits demending 
before the several judicial tribunals (and which are supposed by your honourable Court to 
form only a small proportion of the cases of individuals who stand in need of judicial pro- 
tection), as a proof of the insufficiency of the existing provisions for administering civil justice 
within the extensive and populous range of territory under this government. 

8. You have referred more particularly to those injuries to which the ryots are exposed from 
excess of collections or undue exactions made from them by the zemindars and their under 
tenants, and to disputes regarding the right of possession in land, crops or water courses. 
You have observed that the great subdivision of zeinindarree property from the sales of land, 
and the extended operation of the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws of inheritance, are likely 
still further to augment litigation, and that the increasing demand for justice which must in 
consequence be experienced, will render the present system far more unequal to its j)roposed 
purposes than it was when your honourable Court’s letter was written ; and that as the wants 
of the system could not be adequately supplied by an augmentation of the European part of 
the judicial establishment, the remedy must be sought by employing natives in conducting 
this branch of internal regulation. 

9. In the general justness of your honourable Court’s remarks under the foregoing heads, 
we readily avow our concurrence. 

10. Other causes, however, besides those which are assigned by your honourable Court, 
or those which can justly be attributed to the defective system or organization of our civil 
tribunals, may be adduced, to account for the existing mass of litigation, and for the daily 
increasing number of applications to our Courts for the redress of real or supposca 
grievances. 

11. Amongst these causes may be reckoned the growing confidence of the people in the 
general proceedings of our tribunals, and the progressive demands arising from a rapidly 
increasing population, from extended cultivation, from the rise in the value of landecl pro- 
perty, fr()m the progress of internal trade and commerce, and from the general prosperity 
of the country. 

12. It is needless to remark how much the proceedings of all our tribunals are delayed and 
embarrassed by the notorious disregard for truth so generally displayed by the natives in 
giving evidence, and from tlieir want of moral principle, evils which cannot be mitigated or 
remedied by any direct or immediate modification of our judicial institutions ; but as having 
a far more extensive operation than all of the foregoing causes, we are led to ascribe the 
alleged inadequacy of our civil tribunals in the Lower rrovinces to meet the demands upon 
them, to the precipitation with which the permanent settlement was carried into effect, 
without previously defining the relative rights and interests of the zemindars and other land- 
holders, and the various classes of the cultivating population, or without providing such 
means as would have enabled the courts of justice to ascertain those rights and interests by 
recourse to recorded documents, in those controversies which form directly or indirectly not 
only the most numerous but often the most embarrassing of all the questions which are 
brought forward for judicial adjudication. 

13. The rules now in force for ascertaining, adjusting and recording those rights and 
interests in the districts into which a permanent settlement has not yet been introduced, will, 
if it is found practicable to carry them into effect, in the spirit and to the extent contemplated 
by Government, go far to render the future administration of civil justice in those portions of 
our territoiy simple and efficient. 

14. In very few of the districts so situated are the arrears of civil suits heavy, and where 
they are so, (in Allahabad, Cawnporc and Qoruckpore, for instance,) the cause of the arrear is 
clearly trviceable to local defects and irregularities in the past system of revenue management. 

15. Controversies regarding succession, inheritance, adoption, marriage, dower, gift, and 
other questions more immediately connected with Hindoo and Mahomedan law, form a com- 
paratively 
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Barativelv minute portion of the number of suits brought into our courts. Claims or disputes 
Native to debts, simple contracts, mercantile transactions and other dealings of ordinary 
occurrence, or for penaonal damages, though necessarily more numerous, admit generally of 
easy adjustment. The real pressure upon our tribunals arises from the mass of litigation con- 
nected with the rights, tenures and interests of the proprietors and occupiers of land. This 
pressure could not, we apprehend, be removed by any modification in the nature and descrip- 
tion of our tribunals. It is now too late to apply an effectual remedy to an evil, which might 
have been guarded against when the permanent settlement was formed, but it is and will be 
our anxious wish to adopt such measures, both in the revenue and judicial departments, as 
may be feasible, with a view to define the rights and interests of the cultivators, and to secure 
those rights. 

10. In connection with this subject, we beg to refer your honourable Court to the docu- 
ments noticed in the margin, copies of which accompany this despatch as separate numbers Civil Cons, 
in the packet. 19 Oct. 1826. 

17. In the present stage of the business it is sufficient briefly to notice the principal objects N® 5 to 11. 
contemplated in the draft of the Regulation proposed by Mr. Harington, for more fully de- 8 Feb. 1827. 
daring and securing the rights of kliood cosht ryots and other permanent tenants of lands. N® 8 to 15. 

18. They are as follow: 

1st. To explain the intention of the existing Regulations in recognizing the hereditary and 
transferable rights of zemindars, independent talookdars and other proprietors of malgoozarry 
lands, as not meant to abrogat(‘, or abridge the prescriptive rights and privileges of dependent 
talookdars, hereditary or permanent ryots, or any other description of under tenants or culti- 
vators of the soil ; to provide expressly for securing the rights and privileges of under tenants 
possessing an hereditable and transferable property in their tenures, as well as of those 
entitled to a permanent right ol‘ occupancy on certain conditions ; and to declare the restricted 
property and interest of the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other sudder malgoozars, 
with respect to lands occupied by permanent under tenants, such as those above mentioned. 

Also to declare a similar reservation of rights of property or occupancy belonging to the 
actual possessors or cultivators of land included in jagheers or other lakheraj grants. 

2d. To explain the real and sole objects intended by parts of Regulation V. and XVIIL 
1812, which are supposed to have been very generally misconstrued and misapplied, as 
vesting the zemindars and other superior laiidholaers with a discretion in raising the rents of 
their under tenants, not before possessed by them under the ancient laws and usage of the 
country. 

3d. To explain the rules passed for enabling sudder malgoozars to realize the rents payable 
to them, as not meant to limit the actual rights of any description of landholder or tenant ; 
and to amend the existing rules relative to the pottalis and rents of khood cosht ryots, and 
other peiTnanent under tenants entitled to hold their tenures at a fixed rent, or a rent deter- 
minable by the rates of the pergunnah or other known rule of adjustment, by declaring such 
under tenants not liable to the payment of an enhanced rent without a written engagement 
to pay the same ; or if the justness of the demand be contested, without a judicial deSion in 
a regular suit. 

4th, To declare the intention of the existing rules of process, which have been prescribed 
for sudder malgoozars desirous of enhancing the rents of their under tenants, with a further 
enactment when the sudder malgoozar may proceed by distraint for the recovery of enhanced 
rent without a specific engagement, and the justness of the demand may be disputed by the 
under tenant. The demand of enhanced rent not to be recoverable by distraint in such cases, 
without proof of the claimant’s title thereto in a regular suit ; and no khood cosht ryot or 
other permanent under tenant to be ejected from his tenure on a plea of default and for- 
feiture, without a regular decree of Court, Dispossession by force or threats, in opposition 
to this rule, to be cognizable by the magistrate under Regulation XV. 1824, ancf to be 
punishable, on conviction, by a penalty equal to three times the annual rent of the land. 

5th. To provide for a careful investigation and decision of the rights and interests of the 
parties, in all cases of disputed permanent tenures between superior landholders, farmers or 
managers and subordinate tenants of malgoozarry land, as well as in similar cases of 
dispute between holders or managers of lakheraj land, and the owners, occupants or cul- 
tivators of land in such tenures ; and to make provision for the requisite accounts and infor- 
mation being furnished in such cases by the village putwary and pergunnah canongoe. 

0 th and lastly. To establisli certain general rules for the guidance of the courts of judicature, 
collectors or other public officers, who may be authorized to adjust and determine the rents 
payable by ryots or other under tenants of* land, as well in regular and summary suits as in 
all other cases whatever, in which the officers of goveniment may be empowered by the 
Regulations in force, or by the special orders ^f the Governor-general in Council, to adjust 
the rents payable by the cultivators and under tenants of land, esnccially by such as possess 
a permanent right of occupancy in their tenures, subject to a fixed rent, or a rent determin- 
able by the rate of the pergunnali, or other known rate of adjustment. 

10 . The detailed provisions of the proposed Regulation will demand the most mature 
consideration, and we shall avail ourselves of the experience of the Boards of Revenue and 
the suggestions of other competent officers, before finally enacting the Regulation in 
^mestion ; and we have brought the subject under your notice, in its present immature state, 
chiefly with the view of satisfying your honourable Court of our anxiety to meet the wishes 
you have so frequently expressed on this very difficult and important question. 

20 . We now proceed to advert to the specific remedies suggested by your honourable 
Court for the more effectual administration of civil justice. 
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—— — — 21. In the 6th paragraph of the Report of the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut (dated the 

Appendix (H.) 0th March 1818) these suggestions are divided into twelve classes, but it appears to us that 

they may be conveniently arranged under three general heads, viz. 

Paras. 43 K. e 2 pans. 88 to 90 of 1st. Such as relate to the more extended employment, in the distribution of 
the Court 'siiopaicli. justice, of native agcHcy, and especially in the form of punchayets, and in 

headfof tor’ltoport of the'\“ def ‘ the pcrsoiis of those who are considered to be the permmient and natural village 
Dewaniij Adawlut. authorities, or to possess infliien(3e as the bends of particular classes, protessions 

jinH trihcK nf the inhiihitants. 


Paras. 6i to 67 of the lion. Coart’s 
letter. 

Included in the 5tli, 6tl», 7il« and 8th 
heads, and in the O'lli pura. of ihe 
Keporiof the Smlder Dewann^vAtlawlni. 
Paras. 68 to 87 of the Hon. Courtis 
letter. 

Included in the 9th, 10th tiiid nth 
heads of theKeport from the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. 


2d. Such as relate to the limitation of appeals, the simplification and abbrevi- 
ation of the forais, proceediiij^s and processes of our established courts, the im- 
provement of the oflieeof vakeel, the reduction of law expenses, and the suggested 
institution of a new court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

3d. Such as r(‘Iate to the transfer from the judicial to the revenue authorities 
of claims regarding laud, rent, distraint, undue exactions and boundaries, and to 
the improvement of the existing rules on these subjects, as well as regarding the 
interchange of written engagements between the landholders and the ryots. 


22. With regard to the* jilan of investing the munduls, mocuddums, gomashtas, or other 
heads of villages, liowever designated, with judicial powers, we would observe, that the 
number of inoir/as or villages, comprized within the provinces to which our Code of 
Regulations (extends, is assumed, according to different calculations, at from 360,000 to 
400,000 ; and that u hatevf'r may have been the case in fonner times, there are not now to be 
found in a great niajm'ity of those villages any persons either actually possessing or supposed 
to possess the inffueiiee, authority, advantages or emoluments appertaining to the class of 
officers contemplated by your honourable Court as the natural and permanent heads of the 
village institution. 

23. In Bengal especially, the real head of the village, or in otlier words the person 
possessing the chief inHuenee and authority, is either the proprietor of the village, or the 
gornashta or agent, jiaid and employed by the zcTuindar or uirmer, to manage and collect his 
rents, or the und(M- renter of such zemindar or farmer. These are not tin* natural or pennanent 


village authorities contemplated by your lionoiirable Court, but the very individuals who 
either directly or indirectly are the opfiressors of the cultivating classes, by undue exactions 
and other injurious acts, which it is the object of your honourable Court to remedy ; and 
it is obvious that to confer judicial powers on such persons would be to deliver the ryots, 
bound hand and foot, into the power of their greatest enemies. 

24, We observe*, indeed, that such powers have been conferred 011 renters of villages in 
some parts of the Madras territories, but that the measure was earnestly deprecated by many 
of your best informed servants under that presidency ; and unless the standard of the native 
character is much higher in that part of India than it is here, we should anticipate from its 
adoption results very opposite from those benevolent objects to which your honourable Court’s 
instructions were directed. 


26. Excluding, therefore, from those on wliom it is proposed to confer judicial powers, as 
heads of the villages, tlu* resident proprietors and fanners, the subrenters of proprietors and 
farmers, and their gomashtus, stewards or agents, the first difficulty which would present 
itself in constituting the heads of villages to be moonsiff's wtiuld be the selection of the indi- 
viduals best entitled to the designation of mundul or mocuddum, and as such possessing, or 
supposed to possess, a natural and permanent local authority us head of the village. 

20. Wc [^are satisfied that in the lower provinces individuals so qualified will very rareJy 
be found to exist ; and that where the title of mundul or mocuddum may yet be recognizea, 
the person so designated will still more rarely be. found to enjoy any defined rights, privi- 
leges or emoluments annexed to it. We may remark also, that amongst those who are from 
time to time designated as munduls or heads of villages, the title has been in some instances 
obtained, not by any greater opulence or rank, not by hereditary claims or any superiority 
of worth or intelligence, l)ut by a greater turbulency and litigiousness of character, which 
has given them an ascendancy over their more timid and peaceable neighbours ; and that in 
other cases, a claim to the title is asserted by different individuals, which becomes the source 
of feuds and animosities between parties in the same village. But supposing that it were 
found practicable to trace and select individuals of tin*, description contemplated by you, there 
would naturally arise a general objection on their part to undertake a novel duty without 
receiving some pay or emolument, in coinpcnsatioii of their labour, responsibility and loss of 
time. Nor do w e perceive with what justiee this objection could be over-ruled, while if they 
voluntarily consented to undertake the duty without remuneration, we could ascribe their 
willingness to do so to no otlier motive than the expectation of deriving illicit advantages from 
the power they would jiossess. In almost every instance it would be the interest of these 
heads of villages to conciliate the favour and good-will of the zemindar or farmer, or their 
agents ; and it is the concurrent opinion of all our best informed public officers, that it would 
be inqiossible to jilue.c any confidence in the justice 01 impartiality of such village mooimiffs, 
in cases in which the interests of the ryots and inferior classes of inhabitants might be opposed 
to those of the zemindars or farmers, or of their agents. 

27. Of functionaries thus characterized there would be, on a general average, between 
seven and eight thousand in each district, who, under similar rules to those established under 
the presidency of Fort St. George, would be authorized to hear, try and determine, of their 
own authority and without appeal, such suits as might be preferred to them for sums of 
money or other personal property, not exceeding in value or amount ten rupees ; to hear, try 
and determine, in their capacity of arbitrators similar suits to the amount of 100 rupees ; 
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in proceed ex parte, if the defendant should refuse or neglect to attend ; to take the oral depo- 
^tions of witnesses without committing them to writing ; to fine recusing witn^esses as well as 
narties vakeels or witnesses for disrespect, or to imprison them f()r twelve hours if the fine 
he not paid ; and to cause execution of their decrees to be enforced by a sale of the defend- 
ant’s property, unless charged by the zillaJi judge with corruption or gross partiality within 
thirty days from the date of the decree. 

28. These powers must, under the principles of the Madras niles, be imposed in each 
village on some one individual who may be designated the head of the village, however 
reluctant he may be to exercise them, whatever may be his character or qualifications, or 
what appears of still more importancjc, his relation to the zemindar or farmer. 

211 . The only control which can be exercised over them is that whicli goes to prevent the 
execution of their decisions, in cases in which they may appear both to the zillah judge and 
provincial court to have been guilty of corruption or gross partiality ; and the rule which 
permits either party in a case to prosecute tnem for damages in tlie zillah court for any 
oppressive and unwarranted act of authority. But limited and weak as this control undoubt- 
edly is, we are satisfied that in this part of India the zillah judges and provincial courts 
would not be able to investigate and decide upon the complaints which would be brought 
before them with the dispatch necessary to render the control practically useful ; while if the 
powers of superintendence to be exerciseid by the zillah judge were to be extended so as to 
De really efficient, the labour devolving upon him would preclude him from paying proper 
attention to his more important duties. 

30. In concluding their review ol‘ this branch of the subject, the Court of Sudder Dewanny 

Adawlut have expressed their sentiments in the following terms : We are decidedly of 

opinion that every encouragement should b(i given to the munduls, mocuddums and other 
heads of villages, to arbitnite and settle as heretofore any trivial disputes between the inha- 
bitants of their respective villages, which may be voluntarily submitted to their adjustment 
and award. But on a general consideration of the objections which have been stated, we 
must deliberately ri'.peat the doubt already expressed by us on the expediency of vesting them 
with any regular iiiclividiial authority, and a defined civil jurisdiction in the numerous villages 
which subsist in every zillah under this Presidency.” 

31. Concurring us we do in the foregoing sentiments, we must add our firm conviction, 
that no modifications o<‘ the system adopted at Madras for the regulation of the office of 
village niooiisifi’, which would not be subversive of the principle on which that Regulation is 
foimtled, could render tlu^ class of olficers indicated, generally useful in the regular adminis- 
tration ol iiivil justi(!e in this part of India, but that, on the contrary, the attempt to introduce 
a similar system in Bengal would be attended with nearly insunnouutable difficulties ; and 
that ii'it were introduced, it would be productive of results in the highest degree injurious to 
thii inten‘sts of* those v(‘ry classtts for whose bimefit it is more particularly designed. 

32. In the foregoing remarks on the. office, of village luoonsifT, we have not adverted to that 
part of ymir honourable* (Wan t’s sugg<*stions, in which it is proposed that village pimchayets 
should bti asseniblt*d niidei* tlu; authority ol the village, moousitl, e,itlu‘r to aid the latter in the 
trial of civil claims brought b(*forc him in that capacity, or to act as arbitrators in other civil 
cases voluntarily submitted to tlic, punchayct for award, and it will be convenient to consider 
this qiK^siioii in connection with tin* corresponding, tliough more (extensive authority proposed 
to be vested in district moonsifl’s in regard to the assembling of district punchayets for similar 
objects. 

33. According to the host information which we possess, the punchayets under the Hindoo 
law and practice of former ages, had no jurisdiction or cognizance of causes, except such as 
were voluntarily submitted to them liy tlie parties for arbitration. The punchayets are expressly 
declared to be constituted at the request ot the parlies, and the consent of the members of the 
punchayet to act in that capacity was to be obtained by solicitation, presents, or other means. 
Such assemblies are declared not to be establisJied by the operati«.)n of the law, nor by the 
act of the King, though a special reference to punchayets of individual cases, depending before 
the King or the cstablislied judges, is also recognizea ; but it ap})ears from various writers on 
Hindoo law, thiit the awards of punchayets werc^ always open to an aiipeal, cither to a superior 
assembly, or to the established courts ol‘ justice, over whidi the King was the tribunal of 
last resort. This mode of adjusting civil controversies by arbitration, differs not in principle 
from the system generally adopted in other countries ; and it is a subject of regret to ourselves, 
and to our judicial officers, that the natives cannot be prevailed upon to have more frequent 
recourse to it. 

34. Various reasons may be assigned for the reluctance so generally exhibited by the 
natives of this part of India, to resort to such a modeof adjusting their differences, even when 
most strongly urged to do so by our public officers, whether in their official or private 
capacity. 

36. We finnly believe, that whatever may be the defects of our judicial tribunals, the 
natives repose more eoiifideiice in them than in the judgment of their neighbours, or of such 
of their fellow countrymen as could be induced to furnish their unpaid assistance in the 
adjustment of disputes. The latter are not willing to sacrifice their time without remunera- 
tion for the benefit of their neighbours, or for the public good. They know tliat their award 
will in all human probability make one of the parties their enemy, and they are too well aware 
of tile character of their countrymen to doubt that the first mark of such enmity would 
generally be an accusation, whether just or unfounded, tliat they had given such awaM under 
the influence of partiality or corrujition. 

36. The rules of Regulation A XII, 1816, regarding the establishment of a subsidiary 
police in the chief cities and towns provided for "the appointment of chowkeedars, and the 
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assessment of the inhabitants through the agency of punchayets, consisting of the most respec- 
table inhabitants of each inohulla, the negligence of those punchayets, and the abuses 
practised by them even under the immediate eye of the magistrate, show how little is to be 
expected from the aid of native society, in conducting the details of the simplest municipal 
regulation. 

37. It seems indeed to us as it has done to many of the civil officers now or formerly 
belonging to this establishment, who have entered upon a discussion of the punchayet system, 
that it has been seldom resorted to in any part of India, as a means of terminating civil con- 
troversies regarding property, except in times and places where the Government had failed to 
provide any tolerable system for the equitable administration of justice. 

3B. Mr. Fullerton has expressed his full persuasion that the real advantage of the punchayet 
mode of administernig justice was, that at the time it prevailed there existed no other, and 
that if a man had no punchayet to settle his cause, he obtained no settlement at all. 

39. Mr. Maesween, the judge and magistrate of Agra, in a Report dated the 5th June 
last, has described the administration of civil justice, and the operation of the punchayet 
system in pergnnnah Goberdhun, in the following terms : 

As to civil justice, it was not uncommon for a plaintiff to pay money to a fouzdar to 
induce him to support a claim, which was usually done by sending armed men to enforce 
payment, without any inquiry ; applications which were favourably received by the rajah 
were similarly enforced. Many questions of marriage, inheritance, caste, claims to land, 
&c. &o. were referred to punchayets, which here as elsewhere were corrupt and prejudiced. 
Questions were referred to them, because each party hoped by some corrupt means to gain 
the cause, not from any confidence in the honesty of the punchayet, or in the justice of the 
cause. Anned men were not unfrequently assembled to support each party, and the meeting 
occasionally tenninated in a serious affray, instead of a decision of the disputed rights.'* 

40. Your honourable Court are aware that Goberdhun is a place held in peculiar sanctity 
by the Hindoos. Its population is almost exclusively composed of Hindoos, and those 
chiefly Brahmins, Rajpoots and Jauts, and it has been for a considerable period subject to 
the administration of the Hindoo government of Bhurtpore. 

41. The province of Bundleeimd also is one in which the Hindoo usages had been less 
affected by foreign rule than most other parts of Hindoostan. The system of punchayet as 
it existed in Bundlccund is thus describea by the late Mr. Wauchope: 

With respect to the system alluded to in the 45th paragraj)h of the honoumbic Court’s 
letter, for the settlement of disputes by punchayet, under the superintendence of mocuddiims 
or heads of the villages, I do not find that any established system of that nature ever had 
existence in this province. It is true that punchayet or arbitration was very generally resorted 
to, for the settlement of disputes of all kinds, under the former goveniment, but when we 
come to examine the manner in which those settlements were conducted, and their awards 
executed, we shall find little to regret from tlie disuse of the system, or rather from its 
improved existence (for it still prevails) under our government.** 

Under the former government of this district, the superintendence or management of 
punchayets was never, from the earliest times that I have been able to trace, confined to any 
particular individuals or body of men whatever, and the consequence was, that they were 
very often either futile in their results, or tenninated in a murderous conflict between the 
parties and their adherents. The selection of the arbitrators proceeded always from the 
disputants themselves, and they were chosen generally from the most respectable of the tribe 
or profession to which the parties belonged. If the subject was rent, the head zemindars or 
canongoes were generally chosen, but residents of neighbouring villages were commonly 
preferred to their own townsmen. Boundary disputes were settled in the same way, and 
a large assemblage of men from all the surrounding villages were often invited by the parties 
to witness the settlement. This almost invariably led to violent affrays and the U)ss of 
many lives, and which again branched out into innumerable feuds, laying the foundations 
of continued future disorder and bloodshed. The officers of the former government seldom 
interfered until matters got to such extremes as to endanger the realization of their revenue, 
which was the primaiy, I may say, the only object of then* care ; they then interposed their 
influence to bring about a final adjustment of the dispute. But in proportion as the former 
government was more indifferent to the peace of society and to the security of individual 
rights, and less capable of maintaining them than the present government is, in the same 
proportion will the general condition of the people be found to be ameliorated by the eff'ects 
of our system of mamagement. Numerous as are the evils and inconveniences incidental to 
our present judicial administration, it is quite fallacious to suppose that the body of the 
people were happier under their own system of settling their disputes, or that their interests 
will ev(T be promoted by any system, which tends to augment the responsibility of native 
agents, or to separate thaf responsibility from European superintendence. Until a principle of 
public virtue, regard to truth, and liberal and enlarged notions take the place of tne opposite 
vices, which now characterize the generality of all natives, we must in vain look for the 
correct discharge of any trust by native agency not under the immediate and active super- 
intendence of European authority. 

As the disputes connected with land and its produce were generally settled by punchayets 
composed of zemindars or canongoes, (the putwarry was never admitted to the punch 
further than to record the proceedings), so were the claims and accounts of bankers settled 
by arbitrators, consisting of the most respectable of that profession, and the same obtained 
with other professions ; but the habits of those classes being more peaceable than those of 
the zemindars, the greatest evil arising from the inefficacy of the system with respect to them 
lay in the frequent futility of the award, from inability to enforce it. Dhuma was the 
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principal r^urce for recovering debts in the absence of any regular tribunal to try and 

enforce their claims. 

42. The following is an extract from a letter from the Delhi Commissioner recorded on the Cons. 

proceedings noted in the margin. , . . , „ • .1. tx ,u- • 158601.1895. 

<< The Board are not aware that any description ot persons resident in the iielhi territory 
can come under the denomination of heads of caste. The principal assistants (the Board 
remark) are in the habit of submitting boundary and other disputes to the arbitmtion of a 
certain number of persons usually named by the litigants ; but it seldom happens that 
by such means disputes are permanently adjusted, partly from the want of confidence which 
one native has in the discernment and just motives of another, and partly because they 
generally place greater reliance in the jmtice of the European officers.^' 

^ 43. We add in this place the following extract from a letter from the Government of Bombay^ 
addressed to your honourable Court, dated the 31st May 1826, para. 8: The fact repre- 

sented by the collector ofPoonah, that punchayets are less resorted to than fonnerly, 
deserves attention. This, which appears to be the case elsewhere, as well as the great 
increase of the demand for justice, we are disposed to attribute in a great measure to the 
improved system of administration by which it is brought near every man’s home, and is of 
speedier operation. ’ 

44. In a letter from tlie Resident at Nagpore, dated the IGth December 1826, para. 44, 

Mr. Jenkins has remarked, ‘‘ that the experience of seven years in the principal City Court 
has I’ully established the inefficiency of punchayets, when chosen by the parties themselves, 
as instruments for dispensing justice with either impartiality or celerity : it was found that the 
members oi‘ the puncliayets usually considered themselves and acted as the partizans of the 
party by whom they were chosen : in numerous cases it was found impossible to get them 
to come to any decision at all, the adherents on one side positively refusing to concur in a 
decision adverse to the interest of the person by whom they were elected ; so that there 
remained to the Court only the alternative of confirming the award of the other three members, 
two ()!' whom had been chosen by :^he other party, and the other appointed by the Court, or of 
itself taking uj) tlu^ cause and trying it dc novo. In other cases, wnere a direct refusal to join 
in the award was not ofi’ered, still thf* ends of public justice were greatly obstructed by the 
endless delays and shifts of the members chosen by the party who could not hope to obtain a 
decision in his own favour, who therefore only aimed at preventing one being come to at all. 

Mucli embarrassment also was constantly occasioned by freq\ient references to the Court on 

E oints, the determination of which involved an investigation of the whole matter in dispute^ 
ut without wliich the punchayct objected to going on with its proceedings. To obviate these 
evils iiuuiy and repeated attempts were made, but they were attended with but partial and 
tmnporary success, or with utter lailurt!.” 

43. The system now established at Nagpore with regard to punchayets, as described in 
Mr. Jenkins’ Report, does not appear to us likely to succeed better than that above 
condemned. 

46. It is, in fact, merely a compulsory reference of difficult cases to individuals who are 
previously summoned to attend the Court, and who are aided by the native officers of 
the Court. 

47. In our })roceedings of the 23th May last, your honourable Court will find recorded a 
letter from Mr. Wilder, the civil commissioner in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, 
forwarding reports from the several assistants in charge of districts under his authority, 
on the subject of the administration of civil and criminal justice, and of the oolice of those 
territories. 

48. Your honourable Court are aware that our Code of Regulations has not been extended 
to those territories, and that it has been our object to maintain in vigour such of the native 
institutions as could be rendered available for the objects of good government, and more 
especially to (uicourage a resort to punchayets in all practicable cases. 

4I>. The several assistants employed under the civil commissioner have explained the nature 
of the cases which they are in the habit of referring to punchayets, the mode oi' assembling 
them, and the character of their proceedings. 

30. There is some difference in the practice observed in these respects by the several 
assistants, as well as in the opinions they entertain of the efficiency of the punchayets iu 
facilitating the administration oi justice. 

31. They are generally, however, favourable to the institution; and although it does not 
appear to have been found safe or expedient to refer any criminal cases to the punchayet, they 
have been very generally employed when botli parties have agreed, in the investigation o(‘ 
questions relating to marriage and inheritanci'., to local usages and customs, and of disputes 
involving an adjustment of intricate accounts. 

32. Mr. Stirling, the assistant in charge of Saugor, observes, that petty affrays and dis- 
putes regarding boundaries are constantly referred to punchayets, but that the intrigues of 
both parties frequently protract the decision, and at the commencement of each season an 
affray may be anticipated unless some preventive measure is adopted. 

33. Captain Hardy, the assistant ut Hutta, observes, that ‘‘no c.riminal cases, however 
pet^, which, if proved, would call for punishment, have been referred by me for examination 
or for decision to any of the native officers of the court or to individual referees ; and for the 
administration of criminal justice, I have not, in any instance, hud recourse to a punchayet; 
but ill cases of complaint evidently frivolous and not requiring any serious notice, as one 
member of a family having been struck by another, or the same occurrence between two 
inhabitants of the same village, or verbal disputes with abusive language amongst the lower 
orders, I have been in the habit of referring without any written notice, by a verbal message, 
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to the head man of the village where the parties reside, or to the bead of the caste or trade 
to which they belong, or to the tehsildar, directing him to settle the business according to 
their own usage ; and as such complaints are generally made in a moment of irritation, they 
are easily and quickly decided by him in a manner which appears to give entire satisfaction. 

** The manner in which punchayets are in general ajmointed is for each party in my presence 
to name two members, and to agree in the choice of a sirpunje ; and if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, they cannot agree on this l^t point, the president is named by me ; the parties execute 
in court u written engagement to abide by the oecision of the punchayet, who again, I believe, 
take another similar one previously to commencing their proceedings. 

The manner in which their proceedings are conducted does not difler from that in use in 
tlic other parts of this country, and I require from them either that their decision should be 
unanimous, or that the grounds of dissent should be fully stated, when I form my own 
opinion, and either confirm the decision of the majority, or order a fresh punchayet, or take 
the judgment of the case into my own hands, as appears most likely to advance substantial 
justice.’' 

64. In noticing the advantages and disadvantages of the system, Captain Hardy further 
remarks, that the disadvantages appear to be the great delay which in general takes place 
before the punchayets make their award, and the consequent accumulation of suits on tlie file, 
the difficulty of quickening the proc^eedings of courts where the members are not paid, and 
where the performance of the duty at all is optional with them, tlie inconvenient frequency of 
tlie einploynieiit of the lew men able and willing to undertake the duty who live at or near 
the sudder station ; and where the duty is for the most pail {performed by a limited number, 
tlie liability of individuals of this number to become sunject to the calumnies and enmity of 
disappointed suitors, of which instances had been brought to his notice equally vexatious to 
respectable people and difficult to suppress. Captain Hardy proceeds as follows : I have 
found tile assistance of punchayets of tne greatest utility, and should always wish to refer to 
them a great number of cases, especially those relating to caste or family, and those which 
require the examination of shop books or mahajunee accounts, in cither of these kinds of 
cases, the members would be from the same class as the parties, and, besides the advantage 
of previous habits and know ledge, they have leisure for the examination of intricate accounts, 
which, from the variety of his duties, the assistant can seldom have. 

1 think, however, that the employment of |)uuchayeis should not be resorted to in ordinary 
cases, which can be decided equally well or better by the assistant after the examination of 
evidence, because 1‘rom their constitution they are necessarily slow ; a frequent call on them 
for the performance of a voluntary and unpaid duty would be found inconvenient to the 
members, and making it too common would l ender the character of these courts less respected, 
and would produce by degrees carelessness and inefficiency." 

66. Captain Lowe, the assistant in charge of Baitool, after explaining the form and nature 
of the jiroceedings of punchayets, observes, I must, however, state, that I have not found 
among any description of people, that confidence in, and partiality for, punchayi4s, which all 
ray previous information had led me to expect. On tlie contrary, tliere is hardly a question 
of any kind arising among any description of people, which tlie parties do not generally 
prefer having decided by mysidf. Even in cases of expulsion from c'asie, and breaches of 
contract of marriage between children in consequence ol* some alleged falling ofi‘ from the 
purity of caste in their parents or relations (questions which it would naturally be supposed 
punchayets are best able to iletemune, and to which I always refer them, if the parties are 
willing), the ]x*ople seem generally best satisfied w hen 1 decide them myself, on hearing the 
testimony of a few of the most respectable of their own caste. 

The questions whicli 1 am cliictty in the habit of referring to the punchayets are those 
in which tliere are disputed village and other aceounts, in which it is exceedingly difficult 
to determine the degree of credit due to tliose produced by each party, and also claims of 
debt of long standing in which the payment of the whole, with interest, being impossible, 
there is a hope that some compromise may be eflected ; but generally all cases in whicli 
there appears any chance of my getting at the truth, I reserve for my own decision." 

66. From the foregoing quotations your honourable Court will perceive that the punchayet, 
as it exists in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, is not a fixed local tribunal, but a system 
of simple arbitration agreed to by the parties and encouraged by our European officers. 

67. In this ibrm it is doubtless productive of advantage, and the disposition to agree to 
a reference to arbitration should be carefully cherished, though we apprehend it will not be 
permanent, or long available as an efficient means of adjusting civil controversies regarding 
real or personal property. 

68. Your honourable Court will observe the reluctance generully felt by our European 
officers to allow any charges of* a criminal nature to be referred to punchayets or heads of 
villages, and we think the reluctance a natural and proper one. 

6U. In several trials for heinous crimes ]xjrpetrated within the Saugor and Nerbudda ter- 
ritories which have been lately submitted for the revision of the Supreme Government we 
have seen instances in which heads of villages and village assemblies have pronounced sen- 
tences of death and have caused them to be carried into effect against individuals, in one 
case against a whole family, on tire charge of witchcraft and sorcery. Village courts of the 
same description existed formerly in Ramghur. The principal people in the neighbourhood* 
formed a deliberative assembly ; tried, condemned to death, and enforced its sentence on those 
convicted of witchcraft. It is needless to say that immediate measures were in both instances 
adopted to repress such practices. 

60. Sir Henry Siracney gives a similar instance of a case which was tried by him at 
Allaliabad, and states that in most cases of this sort the members of the village courts 

united 
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united in their own persons the characters of prosecutor, magistrate, judge, jury and 

executioner. . t t 1 1 » t* Appendix (H.) 

61 . We have adverted to these facts, and many more might be adduced as tending to show “““ 

that the punchayet or village assembly, viewed as a fixed tribunal for the administration of 1 2 * Extract Judicial 
civil and criminal justice, is the institution of rude and barbarous tribes, rather than ol‘ better from Bengaf^ 
countries with a dense population, and in which trade, commerce, agriculture and consequent 
opulence, are already widely diffused and are progressively extending themselves under the 
protection of a regular and mild government. 

62. But whatever opinions may be entertained on the utility of punchayet as a means for 
facilitating the satisfactory settlement of civil controversies regarding real or personal pro* 
perty, where the institution is found to exist, we apprehend that it was not in the contempla- 
tion of your honourable Court that it should be established in those tracts of our dominions 
where it had not existed, or where, though it may have existed at some distant period, it had 
been long disused and forgotten. 

63. Such, we have no hesitation in saying, is the case throughout almost every part of the 
territories subject to the ordinary Regulations of this presidency. 

64. We would refer your honourable Court to the answers of the respectable civil servants 
in England to your interrogatories circulated in 1B13, who have almost without exception 
avowed their ignorance of the practical existence of such an institution as a court for the 
settlement of civil disputes regarding real and personal property. To introduce them now 
would be to introduce a system unknown to the inhabitants, and very ill calculated to conciliate 
their regard or their confidence. 

66. In the foregoing remarks we have referred to the punchayet, as a court or tribunal for 
the settlement of claims to real or personal property. As an institution for regulating 
questions of caste and of religious discipline, of alleged breaches of the conventional rules 
or bye-laws (if they may be so termed) of trades, professions, societies or classes of people 
united for civil or religious purposes, we consider tne punchayet to be highly useful. Such 
punchayets, aided by tin* heads of profci^sions, &c. exercise a species of jurisdiction for which 
our tribunals are peculiarly ill (jualified, and it is highly important that the jurisdiction should 
remain as long as possible in those hands in which it is placed by the voluntary acquiescence 
of the parties most deeply interested. 

66. The instances in which this kind of jurisdiction has l>een objected to, or its awards 
brought into question before our regular courts, are very rare. Ihe jurisdiction relates to 
matters which the parties would be generally averse to bring under the cognizance of our 
public courts ; and the awards can be carried into effect by those who pass them without 
other aid, inasmuch as they are sanctioned by the general voice and authority of the members 
of the caste or brotherhood. 

67. But the attempt on our part to regulate the authority and proceedings of such pun- 
chayots, or even to recognise them by any formal legislative enactment would, we fear, destroy 
their efficiency, and lead to their being abused and ultimately abandoned. Our judicial autho- 
rities arc aware that these punchayets are the proper tribunals for the satisfactory adjudication 
of the class of erases which come under their ordinary cognizance, and are sensiVile that all 
interference with their awards and proceedings should be studiously avoided, except in very 
rare instances, where they may involve serious and extensive combinations affecting the public 
tranquillity. 

68. It will be our object to encourage this feeling on every proper opportunity, and to 
repress any indication of a contrary tendency whicli may come to our knowledge. It is 
enually our wish and that of our judicial functionaries (interested as the latter are in the 
adoption of all propei* means of reducing the arrear of business), to encourage a resort to 
arbitration in cases depending before them. The frequent efforts of our public officers to 
effect this object, not less by urgent recommendations in open cutcherry than by private advice 
Md influence, are, we regret to state, very rarely successful. Some instances have occurred 
in which the attempt has bt^en carried so mr (amounting almost to compulsion) as to subject 
the public officer, tliough avowedly actuated by the most upright and honoumble motives, 
to official animadversion ; and we are persuaded that the reluctance of the natives as well to 
subniit their cases to arbitration as to act as arbitrators themselves, will preclude us from 
obtaining any material relief in the administration of civil justice by the use of punchayets as 
a court of arbitration to be voluntarily resorted to. 

69. With this impression we should view the system adopted at Madras, by which the 
heads of villages and district moonsiffs are empowered to enforce by fine and imprisonment 
the compulsory attendance of the native inhabitants of their villages or districts to act as 
punchayets for the decision of civil claims, as likely to excite dissatisfaction, and to be open to 
great aouse. 

70. The punchayet, unless an entire change should be effected in the present feelings of‘ 
the inhabitants of this part of India, must, if assembled at all, be generally assembled by 
eompulsion. Bribes would be given to avoid the obnoxious duty, and the delegation of the 
im>jmsed power, especially to tne heads of villages, would in practice be the delegation of 
a power which would most undoubtedly be perverted to purposes of tyranny and extortion. 

71. The measure, though adopted at Madras under circumstances infinitely more favour- 
able, appears to have rendered no essential aid in the administration of justice ; the' number 
of controversies settled by the village and district punchayets in those territories bearing a very 
small proportion to the whole number decided by the judicial tribunals. 

72. We are on the foregoing grounds decioedly adverse to the introduction, as a formal 
and legalized part of our judicial system for the administration of civil justice at this Pre- 
sidency, of the village and district punchayet institutions established in the provinces under 
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Fort St. George. The Siidder Dewanny Adawlut, the Board of Commissioners in the 

Appendix (H.) Western Provinces, and almost without exception all the public officers who have been con- 

— suited on the subject, have expressed a similar opinion ; and we would submit to your honour- 

Employment of able Court, that the object which you propose, of facilitating the adjustment of civil disputes 

Natives* ty punchayets will be best obtained by permitting the natives to adhere to the customary mode 

of assembling and conducting them, in all instances in which they may voluntarily desire to 
submit their cases to that mode of arbitration, and by restricting the interposition of the 
established courts to cases in which their aid may be applied for. 

7B. Although we have expressed opinions adverse to the two first measures specifically 
recommended by your honourable Court, viz. the employment of heads of villages and of a 
regularly organized system of village and district punchayets in the administration of 
civil justice, we are not the less sensible of the absolute necessity of the extensive employ- 
ment of the agency of natives in conducting this most important branch of intenial regulation. 

74. Our European iudicial officers are, comparatively speaking, few in number; and 
deprived, as our zillah judges have in too many instances been for some years past, 
of the aid of a register and assistant, their utmost exertions have been unequal to the despatch 
of the business devolving upon them under the Regulations in force. 

75. The local extent of tne jurisdiction vested in the zillah courts at Madras and Bombay 
is, we have reason to think, generally smaller than at this presidency. The population 
also is less numerous, and may be computed in some instances at one half the amount. 

70. The extent of cultivation, of trade and general opulence, is at least in an equal 
proportion. We have no liesitation in saying, that the control of one man, however zealous and 
intelligent in the exercise of the duties expected to be discharged by the judge and magistrate 
of our zillahs, extensive and populous as they are, must necessarily be imperfect ; and that if 
the state of the finances and of the civil service admitted of such a measure, the efficiency of 
the civil administration of the countiy would be vastly augmented by a large increase in the 
number of local jurisdictions and of the officers exercising the functions of judge and 
magistrate. 

77. Such an arrangement appears to have been contemplated by Lord Cornwallis 
as highly desirable whenever the state of the finances might admit of it. The extent and 
population of each district was even then acknowledged to be too large ; and the measure has 
become more essential in proportion to the increase which has since taken place in the 
cultivation of the country, and the number of its inhabitants. It is lumecessary that we should 
enter into any details to prove that this increase has been extremely great since the establish- 
ment of the permanent settlement in the Lower Provinces, and the date of the aeipiisition, 
by tile British Government, of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. The fact is notorious, 
and has long been so to those whose local information has given them the best means of 
judging. We have alluded to it here, because we apprehend that it has not been sufficiently 
adverted toby those who have drawn inferences unfavourable to the system of internal admini- 
stration of these provinces, from the failure of our judicial officers to accomplish all which that 
system requires them to jxjrform. In another part of this despatch we shall advert to the means 
which vifcjuld, in our judgment, render the services of the European judicial functionaries more 
efficaci^is, without increasing the number of zillahs, or of the judicial officers which the 
Regulations suppose to be employed in conducting the judicial administration £)f each district. 

7W. Of the native functionarif^s now employed in the administration of civil justice there are 
two classes, the sudder umeens and moonsitts. By Regulation XXlll. 1814, wliich was jiassed 
just at the period when your honourable Court’s despatch was wTitten, the several rules which 
had from time, to time been previously enacted regarding the duties of those oflicei's, were 
revised, amended and consolidated in one regulation. 

79. The powers heretofore granted to the moonsifis to act as arbitrators having been found 
practically useless, were discontinued. The number was increased so as to correspond with 
that of the police thannahs, that is, the local extent of their jurisdictions was so arranged that 
the most distant villages should not generally be more remote than five coss from the rnoonsiff 's 
cutcherry. 

80. 'flicy were vested with original jurisdiction to enable parties who were before under the 
necessity of filing their suits at the sudder station of the district, to institute them at a tiibunal 
in the vicinity of their own places of residence, the judges were directed to be careful in the 
selection of fit persons for the office, and were enjoined to given a preference, when duly 
qualified, to the pergunnah cazis, the only permanent native officers in the interior of the 
country remaining under the institutions of the preceding government. 

81. The processes and proceedings of the mooiisin ’s courts were carefully defined. 
The parties were encouraged to employ their own relatives, servants or dependants, 
rather than vakeels, in the conduct of their causes. The powers of the moonsitis were 
extended so as to admit of their trying suits to a somewhat larger amount than before, 
and the judges were empowered to employ them in the discharge of various miscellaneous 
duties connected with the local administration of civil justice. These arrangements were cal- 
culated to augment their emoluments, to add to the efficiency and respectability of their offices, 
U} render justice more easily accessible to the great body of the people, and to diminish the 
pressure of civil business before our European tribunals. 

82. These principles have been since extended by Regulation 11. 1821, both by increasing 
the value or amount of suits cognizable by the moonsitfs, from 64 to 160 rupees, and by per- 
mitting them to try suits, the cause of action in which may have arisen within three years 
(instead of one year) previously to their institution. It was at the same time explained that 
claims for arrears of rent were cognizable in the moonsiff’s court, and the zillah judges were 
enjoined to encourage that mode of procedure. The provincial courts were by the same 

0 Regulation 
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Regulation empowered to increase the number of moonsiffs to such extent as might appear 
necessary beyond the proportion of one moonsiff’ in each thannah jurisdiction. 

83. The present constitution of the office of moonsiff is chiefly defective, because the amount 
of their emoluments fluctuates according to the number and nature of the suits decided by 
them. In some districts their allowances are now such as to form a fair and reasonable com- 
|)ensation for the zealous services of well qualified and respectable men ; in others they are 
so small as to afibrd no adequate inducement to respectable individuals to undertake the duty, 
nor can it be a matter of surprise that instances of corruption and abuse should but too fre- 
quently occur in a numerous body of public officers, whose fair emoluments are so dispropor- 
tionate to the responsibility and powers which are vested in them. We entirely concur in the 
sentiments expressed by the S udder Dewanny Adawlut on this subject, and in the conclusion 
they have drawn, that no reformation of the present system will be eSectual without pro- 
viding a remedy for this radical defect.” 

84. Under this impression we have recently furnished instructions to the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, and on the receipt of their reply wc shall be prepared, under the sanction 
conveyed in the 59th paragraph of your honouranle Court’s despatch, to determine the best 
mode of accomplishing the object above referred to. 

86. Our present impression is, that it will be desirable to substitute a fixed salary in lieu of 
the fees which now constitute the compensation paid to moonsiflh ; that such salary should in 
no case be less than 60 rupees per mensem ; aufl that a certain proportion of the moonsift’s in 
each district, say one-fourtn, or a fifth of the whole, should be entitled to a larger allowance 
as the reward for long services, and (or the honest and correct discharge of their duties. The 
hope of attaining the higher allowance might openite as a stimulus to zeal and good conduct, 
which might be still further encouraged by promoting from time to time the most intcdligent 
and respectable of the moonsifl’s to tlie office of sudder ameen. 

80. We sec no reason why the powers and emoluments, as well as the number of this class 
of officers, should not hereafter be gradually increased, in proportion to the confidence which 
they may be (bund to merit, and to the demands for justice in each district, and we are per- 
suaded that the established system of local moonsifts, or native commissioners, while it 
possesses the chief advantages of the proposed village tribunals, is free from many of‘ the 
defects necessarily inherent in the latter, is capable of being gradually extended and improved 
so as to meet every essential object of public utility ; and us it has now become familiarized 
to the people, is preferable to a novel system, which, as being altogether unknown to, or long 
disused by the natives, vvould bo repugnant to their feelings and habits, and would w^eaken 
their general confidence in the stability of existing institutions. 

87. The. principles of gradual improvement above referred to have been recently applied 
with great success to the establishment of sudder ameens. 

88. By Regulation 1 ! . 1821, and Regulation XIII. 1824, the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
have been authorized to invest sudder ameens, whose character and capacity may be favourably 
reported upon by the zillah judges, with power to tiy and decide original suits not exceeding 
in value or amount 500 rupees. (.)ne or more sudder ameens may be appointed to hold their 
cutcherries at j)laces where a register and joint magistrate may be stationed at a distance 
from a zillah and city court. The sudder ameens have been authorized, subject to the 
control of the judge, to execute their own decrees, and those of the moonsifls. They are 
now paid by a fixed salary in lieu of fees. The amount of their salary, it is true, is less 
liberal than we think desirable, but in the degree in wduch it exceeds the amount fonuerly 
received by them, it tends to secure the services of abler men, and the more zealous and 
upright discharge of their duties. 

89. A sudder ameen, being the Hindoo or Mahomedan law officer of the court, or the 
cazi of the town or city, receives in addition to his fixed allowances in that capacity the 
sum of 100 rupees per mensem and 30 rupees for his establishment. 

90. Other sudder ameens vested with authority to try suits to the amount of 600 rupees, 
receive a salary of 140 rupees per mensem besides an allowance for establishment, and the 
remainder receive a salary of 100 rupees, with a similar allowance for charges. 

91. We shall in a subsequent part of tliis letter advert to the aid which these officers are 
now enabled to render to the magistrates by investigating and deciding petty offences and 
misdemeanors, and shall merely observe tlmt we nave every reason to believe that the 
confidence of the native community, as well as of our own judicial officers with regard to 
the proceedings of the sudder ameens is daily increasing, and that they form a class of 
officers on whom rnay gradually be confened a still larger share in the administration of civil 
and criminal justice, with proportionate benefit to the public interests. 

92. This (piestion, as well as that of improving the situation of moonsiff, is now under 
the consideration of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and will be hereafter adverted to, when 
we reply to the instructions contained in your honourable Court’s despatch of the 23d July 
1824, naragraphs 9 to 14. 

94. With regard to the limitation of appeals, we concur with the court of Sudder 
Dcwamiy Adawlut in opinion that no class of our native officers should be vested with 
powers of final adjudication; more especially on original suits and where the tribunal is 
iiituated at a distance from the station of tlie zillah or city court. If such powers were 
vested in the moonsiffs, or even in the sudder ameens, the chief security we possess for the 
equity and uprightness of their proceedings would be abandoned ; the suitors would consider 
such a measure as a virtual denial of justice, and onr tribunals would cease to command the 
confidence and good opinion of the community. Whether this restraint may at some future 
period be safely relaxed or entirely dispensed with, will depend on the change which inay 
-be effected in the moral character of the natives ; but we are forced to avow our conviction 
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that the firm] decision of civil controversies cannot yet be left to our native judges, without 
Appendidc. (H.) the certainty of a very general and great abuse of such a power, 

— — 267- We have already stated our conviction, that in the present state of native society, 

Einplo 3 nn 0 Dt of we cannot safely entrust the exercise of judicial authority, civil or criminal, to natryes, without 
subjecting them to European control and supervision, and that in the degree in which we 
can extend that control, by the multiplication of European officers, we shall secure the fiiit 
administration of justice, and promote the happiness and interests of the great body of the 
inhabitants. 

274. Important as is the object of supplying a sufficient number of duly qualified and 
independent European fimctionaries, it is scarcely less essential to the efficiency of your 
government, that the higher class of native officers employed in the ciyil administration 
should be better qualified than at present by education and habits for the important trusts 
devolving upon tnem, and that they should be entitled to emoluments sufficient to ensure, 
under circumstances of no ordinary temptation, the faithful discharge of those trusts, 

276. Your honourable Court has on several occasions directed our attention to this object; 
and you will find from various remarks which we have offered in the course of this despatch, 
that it has not been lost sight of. For a more full and satisfactory elucidation of our pro- 
ceedings and views in relation to this object, and to tlie general improvement of the edu- 
cation of our native subjects, we beg to refer your honourable Court to our despatches of 
the 30th July 1823, and the 27tli January 1820. 

218. We are satisfied that to revive those powers, whether in the hands of the darogahs 
' or of* the moonsifis, would again lead to extensive abuses which could not be corrected by 

the magistrate, and to disturb rather than to promote the peace and harmony of the village 
communities. 

210. The records of our courts show with what eagerness the most trifling verbal abuse, 
or the most trivial blow which could be construed into an assault, was made the cause of 
appeal to judicial interference, and the heart-burnings, enmities and mischiefs to which such 
complaints led. It appears to us to be practically wise and expedient to impose restraints 
on the facility of bringing such cases under judicial cognizance, so as to give time for the 
subsiding of angry emotions, and to prevent that permanent hostility between parties which 
litigation, even on the most petty questions, so generally creates between natives of this 
country. 

220. The inconvenience actually pnxluced by the want of speedy redress for abusive 
language, calumny, and inconsiderable assaults, is, we believe, not seriously felt in this 
country ; and wo cannot think it desirable that numerous tribunals should be accessible in 
every district for the cognizance of such cases. We apprehend that the chief object of your 
honourable Court has been already sufliciently provided for, by the power vested in the ma- 
gistrates to refer for trial to the Hindoo and Mahomedan law officers of the courts, and to 
uie higher classes of sudder ameens, comy>laiiits or charges for petty offences, such as 
abusive language, calumny, or inconsiderable assaults or affrays, and all charges of petty 
thefts, when unattended with aggravating circumstances. 

221. In regard to these cases, the law officers and sudder ameens are vested with the 
same powers as those conferred on assistants to the magistrate. The decisions of the sudder 
ameens are open to review by the magistmte, if appealed within the period of one month ; 
the sudder ameens are also required to submit a monthly .statement, shewing the manner in 
which the cases referred to them may have been disposed of, in order that the magistrates 
may have the means of noticing and correcting any irregularities in their proceedings. 

222. The situation of the sudder ameens has been made more respectable, as well in 
point ul* salary as in other respects ; their proceedings an; carried on under the immediate eye 
of the magistrate ; and as far as past experience enables us to judge, we think tliat there is 
little danger of any serious or general abuse of the power vested in them ; that the services 
of the sudder ameens in this department will be useful and efficient ; and that such petty 
complaints as may be brought f’orward will be disposed of witli promptitude. 

2(58. The jieriodical returns of the^tate of civil business for some years past, and the 
Resolutions passed upon them by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and by the Government, 
will show how seriously the administration of civil justice has been and still continues to be 
impeded by the insufficient number of European functionaries employed in that branch; but 
we trust that the measures which your honourable Court has recently adopted will gradually 
operate to remove the embarrassment which we have for some years past experienced in sup- 
plying the demands of the public service, especially in the judicial department. 

209. Although it Ls essential that we should at all times have it in our power to employ 
that number of European functionaries, whose services are required under the prescribed 
system of judicial administration, it is not less important that the individuals to be employed 
should possess the requisite qualifications for the proper discharge of tlie duties entruste<J to 
them. 

270. The state of the service, however, precludes our making such a selection as the im- 
portance of the offices to be filled demands, and we may be pardoned for remarking, that 
unless admission to your service, in the first instance, be made the reward of talents, industry 
and good conduct, some of the highest offices in the civil administration of this country must 
occasionally fall into the hands o? individuals possessing very moderate qualifications and 
acquirements. 

271. The difficulty of adequately supplying competent officers for the more important 
situations increases every day, and must continue to increase in proportion to the improvement 
of tlie country ; and any reference to the state of things formerly existing at periods when the 
people were first delivered from the misrule of feeWe or barbarous governments must be 
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entirely inapplicable to the present, and, we hope, fatore condition of your adminktratkm in 

To secure, therefore, the eflSciency of your civil administmtioii, the principle of seieo . . 

tion on the first admission of individuals into the civil service should, we conceive, be parti- ts,£xtmet/< 0 mim 
cularly attended to, and the beneficial operation of this principle would be greatly augmented Affpa/, 

if your civil servants generally commenced their public career free from pecuniaiy embar- 22 Feb. 1827. 
rassments. 


273. The various measures which have been adopted by this Government with a view to the 
attainment of the latter object have been brought under your honourable Court’s notice, and See Appendix (L.) 
the information which we have lately received from the College Council leads us to hope that 
they have been attended with great practical benefit. 


13. EXTRACT JUDICAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 12th July 1827. 

137. FoU the'trial of petty criminal cases, (as well as civil suits), we deemed it expedient 13. Extract Judicial 
to authorize the appointment of sudder ameens, where their services could be rendered Letter from Bengal, 
materially useful. We are not informed of the extent to which this ponnission has been 12 July 1827. 
carried, but adverting to the large number of prisoners under trial in some of the districts, 

the plan appeared far better calculated to promote the prompt, impartial and unprejudiced 
administration of criminal justice, than a recourse to the punchayet. 

138. The strong reasons assigned in paragraphs 58 to 01 of our letter to your honourable 
Court, bearing data the 22d Febniary last, already referred to in a former part of this despatch, 
will, we respectfully trust, convince your honourable Court that those tribmials are not for 
any gootl or useful purpose to be entrusted with the award or infliction of punishment. 


14. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LE^ITER from Bengal, dated 30th August 1827. 

170. Th e great number of districts in wliich the appointment of registers is urgently 14. Extract Judicial 
required without our being able to supply the deficiency, will not fail to attract the attention Letter from 
of your honourable Court, and th(‘ probability that W'o shall not be able to apjioint officers to 3^ August 1897. 
mf)st of the vatiant r(;gistershi))s, has led us to consider, whether it will not be indisptmsably 
nec(*ssary further to avail ourselves of native agency in the administration of civil justice by 
extending the; powers of the sudder ameens to the trial of suits of a larger amount than is 
now authorized. 

180. We have already informed your honourable Court in our desjiatch of 5th October last, 
that in pursuance of the observations conveyed in your lionouiuble Court’s despatch, dated 
23d July 1824, in paragraphs 0 to 15, wo called upon the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut civil Cons 
to furnish a report, of their sentiments on the expediency of entrusting the sudder ameens 27 March 1826 
with more extemsive powers, and in paragraphs 5 to 13 of our despati^h above quoted, we have K ® 6. 
submitted, for the consideration of' your honourable Court, the grounds upon which we have 
ventured to doubt the expediency of carrying such a measure to the extent contemplated in 
your honourable Court’s despatch. Not having received the report called for when the 
Civil Reports for 1825 now noticed came under consideration, we have only been able to 
intimate to the Court, tliat the considci*ation of the subject was merely deferred for their 
reply, on receiving which it wall immediately be resumed. 


15. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 17th April 1828. 

56. Your honourable Court will observe with satisfaction, from the state- 
ment annexed in the margin, that the assistance, afforded by the sudiier . 
ameens in the trial and decision of petty criminal cases has been greater in red *to*Suddw 
the last year than formerly ; that the magistrates are gradually availing Ameens 
themselves more extensively of their aid ; and that in the instances w^here « 

this has not been the case, we have required explanations of the reasons of the 
omission to be furnished. 


1824. 

1825. 

1 idaG. 
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16. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bengal, dated 23d July 1828. 


23. When, -as has frequently occ\irred in the period under review, districts arc left for 
a considemble time with only one European judicial officer, and even that officer not always 
devoted to judicial duties exclusively, every effort must be made to keej) down the business 
by the course above pointed out ; but when those means arc found insufficient, it becomes 
indi^ensably necessary to extend the agency of natives. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the Regulations should authorize the occasional appointment of sudder ameens of a superior 
class, wliqse jurisdiction might generally corresjxmd with that now belonging to registers 
with special powers, that is to say, they should be allowed to decide all original suits, from 
500 to 6,000 rupees value, and appeals from sudder ameens of an inferior class. We shall 
not at present enter into an examination of the objections you have urged against giving 
sudder ameens authority to dispose of all civil suits in the first instance ; but when we consider 
the extent to which those officers are now trusted, and as we understand very deservedly 
735 — I. 4 trusted ; 


16. Extract Judicial 
Letter to Bengal, 
23 July 1828. 
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trusted; when we advert to the securities which are provided for the due perform^ce of their 
duties, and to the opinion you have expressed as to the expediency of enlarging their powers, 
we cannot but think that, in order to prevent the great evil of delay of justice, the measure 
we have suggested might with perfect propriety be resorted to on any occasion when the want 
of agency of that description came to be seriously felt. 


17. EXTRACT LETTER in the Revenue Department, (Lower Provinces) from the Court of 
Directors to the Governor-general in Council of Bengal j dated 10th September 1828. 

Letter from, dated 24. WiTH respect to the importance which you represent of providing respectable 
f7o^t^76^ for the increasing amount of natives who are now receiving a good education, 

ject of reiatabiisliing it is in a high degree our wish that they should be able to make respectable employments 
the Office of Dewan for themselves ; the occasions for which the improving state of society, under a good 
of the Collectors, under government, caiiiiot fail to multiply. There is besides a demand for well-educated natives, 
coiui cration. in the judicial branch of your civil government, which your means of education, we fear, 

will not for some time be able fully to 8upi)ly. And further, it would appear to us a very 
objectionable policy to make places of doubtful utility for the mere purpose of affording 
employment to the superior class of natives. When property and intelligence have increased 
among the natives, it is but a small portion of the respectable class who can be provided 
for in places under government. By far the greater number must occupy the more respec- 
table stations in society, as merchants, as manufacturers, as cultivators, as teachers of youth, 
as agents in all the departments of business ; and it would be a great error to propagate 
the opinion that there js no dignity in those occupations, and no where else but in the 
offices of government. 


I. 
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10. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal^ dated 23d October 1020. 


Civil Cons. 1 a Sep, 1 827 , 
K® ao to 35. 

«7 Dec. 1837, 

JJ® 3 to 4. 

30th Aug. 1827, 


125. On our proceedings noted in the margin is recorded our correspondence with the 
Sudder Dewminy Adawlut, on the expediency of extending, in special cases, the power of 
sudder amcens in the trial and decision of civil suits, adveiled to in the IBOth paragraph of 
onr despatch to your honourable Court of the annexed date. 

126. The majority of the Court having concurred in the ex)>edieney and propriety of the 
enactment, it was passed by us accordingly, and will be found noticed as Regulation IV. 
1827, in a subsequent part of this despatch. 

127. It will also be observed that we considered it advisable to improve the situation of 
moonsiff, but that previously to determining the question, further infonnation has been called 
for on certain points from the zillah judges, on the receipt of wdiich the subject will again be 
taken into consideration, and a report be made hereafter to your honourable Court. 


19. EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to Bengal, dated 18th Februaiy 1829. 

Tkkritouial Administration. 

ig. Extract Public I r is a subject of much regret to us, that although wc have been successful in training 

Letter to Bengal, the natives of our Indian empire to become effective soldiers, we have not as yet succeeded in 

18 Feb. 1829. a purpose, which, if it be more difficult of attainment, is not less deserving of our endeavours, 

viz. of rendering their services available in the internal administration of the country. 

45. We are perfectly aware that they are extensively employed in the details both of the 
revenue and judicial departments, the business of which could not in fact be carried on without 
them ; and tliat European agency is resorted to more for the purposes (at least professedly) 
of check and control than with a view to an active personal jicrformance of other executive 
duties. 

48. That European agency to a certain extent is indispensably requisite, we are far from 
questioning; but wc have nevertheless been Jong of opinion that were a more liberal confi- 
dence reposed in the natives generally, the public interests would not materially suffer in any 
respect, whilst in some they would be essentially benefited. It is necessary to present them 
with fresh inccuitives to honourable exertion, as well as to supply them with the means of 
education, in order to elevate them in their own estimation, to call forth their energies, and to 
attach them to our own government. To do this is at once our duty and our interest ; for it 
will enable us to narrow the limits to which European agency is now carried, and thereby 
ultimately to effect a great saving of (ixpense. 

47. The natives are admitted not to be deficient either in capacity or diligence ; and we 
cannot join in the conclusion which we think has sometimes been a great deal too hastily 
drawn, as to their want of trustworthiness, until a fair experiment has been made of their 
fidelity under circumstances of less powerful temptation than those in which they have been 
usually placed. In the ranks of our annics, their loyalty and devotion have never been sur- 
passed. In your domestic establishments, you have daily proof that kind treatment as rarely 
meets with unworthy returns as among any other people. It is chiefly in public civil employ- 
ments that inveterate propensities to falsehood and fraud are imputed to them, often without 
due regard to many palliating considerations ; without sufficient advertence to the causes which 
have produced these defects in the national character; and we are afraid we must add^ 
without a systematic application of those means which are best adapted to improve the nature 
of man. 


48. In 
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48 In all countries, artifice and chicane are the natural resources of the oppressed against 
the oppressor. Disregard of justice and ffood feith on the part of a government, and of those Appendix (H.) 

in authority under it, soon spreads through the diflferent mdations of society by its pernicious 

example and influence, each person taking advant^e of his immediate inferior, who retaliates PuUic 

in his turn, according to his means and opportunities, while all combine in practising upon ^ 

the credulity or weakness of the ruling power, and indiscriminately withholding whatever it 
cannot secure by intimidation, or extort by force. This we believe to be no exaggerated 
description of the state of things which prevailed under the native governments of India ; 
and tnough a wiser system has been introduced, and better maxims have been laid down 
since the establishment of the British authority, it is unreasonable to feel disappointed, 
because tlie change has not been accompanied by a sudden eradication of bad habits, and a 
total reformation of the manners of the people. Good government, by whomsoever adminis- 
tered, will do much in process of time towards improvii^ the character as well as the circum- 
stances of a people ; but when its benefits are communicated and diffused, not by the agency 
of strangers, but through the instrumentality of kinsmen, friends and neighbours, their value 
l)ecomes greatly enhanced. 

40. It IS nevertheless essential to this result in India, that the natives employed by our 
Government shall be liberally treated, that their emoluments shall not be limited to a bare 
subsistence, whilst those allotted to Europeans in situations of not greater trust and impor- 
tance, enable them to live in affluence, and acquire wealth. Whilst one class is considered 
as open to temptation and placed above it, the other, without corresponding inducements tq 
integrity, should not be exposed to equal temptation, and be reproached for yielding to it. 

60. We readily admit that no considerable saving can be immediately effected by the sub- 
stitution of native for European agency, because it can only be safely effected, gradually, and 
with circumspection ; but we are satisfied that it may be looked to as a means of progressive 
economy, bom in the fiscal and judicial departments of your administration. 


20. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 28th April 1829. 

56. We observed with satisfaction the testimony borne by Mr. Mackenzie, in the fourth ao. Extract Judicial 
paragraph of his Report, to the efficiency of the aid rendered by the sudder ameens in the Letter from Bengal^ 
trial of petty criminal cases. The further extension of the powers of that useful class of April 1839. 

1 >ublic officers must of course depend upon the assistance which the magistrates may derive 
rom their services, and your honourable Court will perceive that we considered it d^irable 
for the judges of circuit, as far as their observations may reach, to notice in their reports the 
general character of the sudder ameens, and the advantages or otherwise, which might be 
found to result from their employment in the administration of criminal justice, 

75. We concurred in the oj)inion expressed by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, (with 
reference to the remarks contained in tlie 29th paragraph of Mr. Gordon’s Report) that under 
the existing Regulations, the sudder ameens do not possess the power of sentencing persons 
convicted of misdemeanors to labour in default of payment of the fines which may have been 
imposed upon them. 

76. The Nizamut Adawlut appearing to tliink that they might with propriety be invested 
with that power in cases of conviction for theft, we directed that a provision to that effect 
should be included in some future enactment. 


21, EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 18th August 1829. 

11. The remarks and suggestions of your honourable Court in these paragraphs, in regaixl Paras qq to of 
to the more extensive employment of native agency in the administration ot civil justice, the Honfcouit's 
and the amendment of the existing rules for the decision of summary suits, will be duly Letter, dst fd 
attended to, and we hope shortly to be able to report to your honourable Court the result of 33 July 1838. 
our deliberations on those and other measures which we have it in contemplation to adopt for 

the general improvement of the judicial system. 

12. On the subject of special appeals adverted to in these paragraphs, we shall have Paras. 34 to 41* 
occasion in a subsequent part of this despatch to bring under the notice of your honourable 

Court our correspondence with the Sudder Court on the inconveniences resulting from the 
admission of too great a latitude of appeal, but we regret to say that no practicable plan 
has hitherto been devised to remedy the evil. 

36 . Supported by the wishes 01 your honourable Court for the more confidential employ- 
ment of natives in the administration of justice, the reforms we propose to introduce will be 
founded on that principle. 


22. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 9th March 1830. 

23 . On our proceedings of the annexed date is recorded a correspondgnee between the Crim Con 
^sident ^d the Commissioner regarding the appointment of Hindoos to be suddey emeens 10 May 1890, 
for rile trial of civil suits, and also the appointment of a Hindoo law officer as an assessor N® ao to aa* * 
1 Circuit. To the first prqposition we saw no objection, provided it involved 

no additional expense ; but we were decidedly adverse to Ae introduction of Hindoo law in 
h criminal justice. It was justly observed by Sir Edward Colebrooke 

that the proposed introduction of the Hindoo law officer as an assessor to the Court of 

3 B Circuit, 
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Circuit; either singly where both parties may be Hindoos, or in conjunction witli i,he 
Mahomedan law officer, where one only of* the parties may be a Hindoo, does not appear 
to be equally judicious. The Mahomedan law, when divested as it has been by our printed 
Regulations, of its remains of barbarism, (such as mutilation, retaliation ^d pecuniary com* 
mutation of punishment) and of the distinction of sex and religious belief, is as applicable 
to a general state of society as any other criminal code can be, while the Hindoo law, founded 
on the distinctions of Hindoo society, can by no modifications be made applicable to any 
other. The Hindoo system of crimes and punishments, has in fact been wholly superseded 
for centuries past, in every part of this country, over which the administration of justice, 
through Britisn agency extends, &c.’’ 


23 . EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal, dated 16 th June 1880 . 

2. In pursuance of the intention expressed in paragraph 277 of a despatch to your honour* 
as. Extract Judicial able Court, dated 22(1 February 1827 , we have now the honour to transmit copies of 
Letter from Bengal, documents noted in the margin,’*^ containing the information called for from the Government 
15 June 1830. of Fort St. George on the lltli May 1826 , on various points connected with tlie practical 

operation of the dianges which were introduced in the judicial system of that presidency in 
the year 1816/16. 

3. In the 4 th paragraph of a letter dated the 30 th April 1828 , your honourable Court 
intimated your intention of awaiting tliis report from Madras, previously to your replying 
fully to the despatch above mentioned. 

4. The Right honourable the Governor in Council, having in the proceedings of the 
9 th February recorded his opinion on the report submitted by the Sudder Court, it is 
unnecessary that we should enter into any detailed rev iew of it, and we shall confine our* 
selves to a few remarks suggested by a comparison of the systems in force under the two 
presidencies. 

.5. In regard to the village moonsifis, we find nothing in the report of thr; Sudder (/ourt, 
to encourage the introduction of similar establishments into the Bengal territories. I'la^y 
do not appear to enjoy to any great extent, the confichuicc ol“ the people, while the iiumbtu* 
of suits decided by them have afforded \tTy little relief* to the district moonsifis. 

6 . The report on the latter idass of officers is in th(> liighest degree favourable. In the 
corresponding tribunals under tfiis presidency, the inooiisiffs are not ernpowenHl to try suits, 
in which the value or amount sued for exceeds 160 rupees, nor (^an tliey try any suits for real 
property, whereas the district moonsiffs at Madras are eompetent to d(*cide suits to the 
amount of 600 rupees, whether for real or personal property, (wdth the exception of certain 
cases involving claims to land exempt from the payment of rent.) 

7 . The powers of the sudder ameens have also for some years past been more extensive 
than those of Bengal, and doubtless much of the reduction, shown to have taken })laee in 
the civil business in the Madras European courts since 181 (>, is to be attributed to that 
cause. 

8. Your honourable Court will have observed, that in 1827 a Regulation was passed by 
this Government (Regulation IV.) for enlarging the powers of the sudder ameens in sjiecial 
cases ; and we have apprised you in a former letter, that we have it in contemplation to 
increase them still further, as well as to extend tlie jurisdiction of tiie zillah moonsiffs. 

9 . The village and district punchayets are represented as being held in little estimatiem ; 
so seldom is that mode of settling dinereiKH^s how resorted to, that in the Statement, marked 
(K.) referred to in the Report of the Sudder Adawlut, the former dispost^d of* 24 eases only, 
and the latter of 33 during the year 1827 . The court observe, “ it can now liardly be 
doubted that its prevalence in former times was a matter of necessity from the want of other 
tribunals, rather than the effect of a prepossession in favour of an ancient institution.” 

10. The same result has been experienced in the territories subject to this presidency, 
excepting in those parts where more regular tribunals are not accessible to the people. Wc 
are inclined to think that the most useful mode of deriving gratuitous assistance from 
respectable natives in the administration of justice, both civil and criminal, has been 
provided in the Regulations of the Bombay Government, a transcript from which is given 
m the margin,*!* and we have made a reference to the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizainut 

Adawlut 
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• Civil Cons. 18th Sept. 1828, N* 13, 14. 

Letter from the Secretary to Governor at Fort St. George, dated 9th Fel). 1830. 

D* from Register Sudder Adawlut, to the Secretary to Government at Fort St. George, dated 
a3d April 1829. 

Extract from the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, dated asd April 1829. 

Statements (A.) to (Z.) 

Extract from the Minutes of Consultation, at Fort St. George, dated 9th Feb. 1830, 

f Regulation IV. 1827, section 24, clause ist. In the trial of suits, it shall be competent to every 
court in which an European authority presides, to avail itself of the assistance of respectable natives, in 
either of the three following ways ; — 

First. By referring the suit, or any point pr points in the same, to a punchayet of such persons, who 
will carry on their imjuiries apart from the court, and report to it the result; the reference to the 
punchayet and its answer shall be in writing, and shall be filed in the suit. 

Clause 2(1, or Second. By constituting two or more such persons assessors or members of the court, 
with a view to the advantages derivable from their observations, particularly in the examination (Jf 

witnesses, 
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Adawlut to ascertain tlie sentiments of the couti;, on the exp^iency of adopting similar pro-* 
visions with a view to the gradual introduction of trial by juty, should further experience 
justify the measure. 

11. From the Appendix referred to in the 64th to the 67th paragraphs of the Sudder 
Adawlut^s letter, a very considerable reduction appears to have taVen place in the civil files 
of the European courts in the years from 1816 to 1826,. as exhibited in the Abstract given 
in the margin.* The court; have offered no explanation of the cause of this 
favourable change ; our impression is, that it has chiefly resulted from the more 
extensive employment of native agency, and in some degree from the powers 
exercised by the collectors of land revenue in their magisterial capacity in the 
adjudication, summarily, of all disputes regarding lands or crops, as well as in the 
primary cognizance ot suits between the landholders and their ryots for arrears 
of revenue, besides which the transfer of the management of the police, and of 
the office of magistrate to the collectors, must, in some measure, have enabled 
the zillah judges to devote a larger portion of their time to the performance of 
their civil duties. In paragraph 72 of their rejM)rt, however, the Sudder Adawlut seem to 
doubt whether the transfer has in reality had that effect. 

16 . We entirely concur with the Suader Adawlut in the serious objections which exists to 
vesting native police officers (so long as they are continued on their present footing in point 
of emolument), with power to hold proceedings in petty criminal cases, and to inflict punish- 
ment by fine, imprisonment and flogging, as sanctioned by Regulation IV. 1821, of the 
Madras Code. 

16. The gross irregularities practised by the police officers, as noticed by the Sudder 
Adawlut, forcibly confinn the opinions we have formed of the dangerous tendency of trusting 
such powers to native officers, of the description of those who are now employed, more 
es})ecially when allowed to exercise them at a distance from the immediate control of European 
authority. 
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Nomber of Suits depending in the 
Madras European Courts. 



in 

' u 


1816. 


Sudder Court - 

59 

14 

Provincial Courts 

546 

96a 

Judges and Registers - 

6,490 

a,66'o 


24. EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to Bengal, dated 30th June 1830. 

(Thansmitting to the Supreme Government copies of the Petitions, relative to the 
disabilities under which they labour; presented by the Ilalf-Caste Natives of India 
to the British Houses of Parliament.) 

Para. 11. Tnr: (exclusion of the petitioners from the covenanted service of the Company 24. E.Ktract Public 
is common to them, with the natives of India ; and while it is recognized as a fundamental Letter to Bengal, 
principle of* the (aovemmeni of India to exclude natives of the pure blood from the higher 30 1830. 

offices, the petitioners cannot justly complain that they participate in the common exclusion. 

12. With respect to those subordinate offices to which natives of pure birth are eligible, 
and from some of which the petitioners are either by the Regulations, or in pmctice excluded, 
it is undoubtedly desirable, whereveu' strong reasons do not exist to the contraiy, that the 
power of Government and of its officers to select the fittest person should not be limited by 
any exclusions or disabilities. We therefore direct your particular attention to this part of 
the prayer of the ])etitioners, in the wish that it may be maturely considered, to which, if to 
any, amimg tin; civil or military offices open to natives, from whieli the petitioners art» 
ui present excluded, they might be admitted consistently with the security of the British 
Government, and with tlie interests of the pure native population of India. 


25. EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to Bengal, dated 29th September 1830. 

(On the subject of educating the Native Population of India.) 

Para. 20. We wish you to be fully assured, not only of our anxiety that the judicial 25. Extract Public 
offices to which natives arc at present eligible should be properly filled, but of our earnest Letter to Bengal, 
wish and hope to see them qualified for situations of’ higher importance and tnist. There is 29 Sept. 1830. 
no point of view in which we look with greater interest at the exertions you are now making 
for the instruction of the natives, than as being calculated to raise up a class of persons, 

J ualified by their intelligence and morality, for high employments in the civil administration of 
ndia. As the means of bringing about this most desirable object, we rely chiefly on their 
becoming, through a familiarity with European literature and science, imbued with the ideas 
and feelings of civilized Europe, on the general cultivation of their understandings, and spe- 
cifically on their instruction in the principles of morals and general jurisprudence. We wisli 

you 


witnesses: the opinion of each assessor shall be given separately, and discussed, and if any of the 
assessors or the authority presiding in the court should desire it, the opinions of the assessors shall he 
recorded in v/riting in the suit- 

Clause 3d, or Third. By employing them more nearly as a jury: they will then attend during the 
trial of the suit ; will suggest, as it proceeds, such points of inquiry as occur to them, the court, if no 
objection exists, using every endeavour toprocuic the required information ; and after consultation will 
deliver in their opinion. 

Clause 4th. It is to be clearly understood, that under all the modes of procedure described in the 
ihrw preceding clauses, the decision is vested exclusively in the authority presiding in the court. 

'Ihe foregoing Rules arc oxtended to criminal trials, by clause 5tb, section 38, Regulation XIJl. 

18*27. 
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you to consider this as our deliberate view of the scope and end to which all your endeavours 
wiA resect to the education of the natives should refer. And the active spirit of benevolence, 
guided by judgment, which has hitherto characterized your exertions, assures us of your 
ready and zealous co-operation towards on end which we have so deeply at heart. 


Crtm.Cons. 
gth Jane 1829. 
N*3to7. 


26. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal^ dated 6th October 1830. 

80. Your honourable Court will observe recorded in the proceedings noted in the mar^n, 
a coixes^ndence relative to the enactment of a Regulation for explaining certain provisions 
containea in Regulation X. of 1822, and Regulation I. of 1827, respecting the trial of cri- 
minal cases by assessors in the north-eastern parts of Rungpore, submitted to us by the 
Nizamut Adawlut ; we called upon the commissioner of that division, Mr. D. Scott, to state 
his sentiments on the proposedf enactment ; and after a carefiil consideration of the subject, 
we determined that it was sufficient to issue special rules embracing the objects intended for 
the guidance of tlie commissioner, in preference to passing any IcgiSative enactment. 


27. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bengal^ dated 0th November 1830. 

27 . Extract Judicial 63. The obvious inference from the vast accumulation of summary suits is the inefficiency 
Letter from Bengal, of the mode hitherto adopted for their decision for some time past. The system of civil 
9 Nov. 1830. judicature has been under our consideration ; latterly, indeed, the question of a greater and 
more extended application of native agency has been much discussed, and wc hope at no 
distant period to submit to your honourable Court the result of our deliberations on this most 
important branch of our Government. 


28. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bengaly dated 23d Febmary 1831. 

28 . Extract Judicial crime of undue exaction is to be put down like any other crime by bringing 

Letter to Bengal, offenders to punishment, and by no other means, we observe with surprise the little care 

23 Feb. 1831. which has been taken to enforce the Regulations in respect to such cases. The neglect or 
delay in the determination of these suits, must of course have tended to encourage the 
zemindars, and to confirm the ryots in their belief that no redress was to be had from the 
courts of the district. We cannot admit that the exigencies of the public service in various 
departments, and the madc<|uacy of the civil establishment of Company’s servants, form any 
justification for leaving millions of people without courts, or what amounts to the same thing, 
with no courts but such as are overloaded with business and cannot give redress, or are 
without proper superintendence. We are fully aware of the circumstances which you have 
adverted to in your letter of the 6th October 1826, in regard to the extent to which native 
judges have hitherto been employed; but at all events justice ought not to be denied or 
delayed, and if Europeans were not to be had, natives should have been employed more 
extensively. 


28. EXTRACT LETTER in the Revenue and Judicial Departments from the Governor- 
general of India, Lord W. C. Bentinck, to the Court of Directors, dated Simh, 
16th September 1831. 


29. Extract Letter 
in the Revenue 
Department from 
Bengal, 15 Sept. 
1831. 


12 . The documents enumerated in the list marked (B.), which accompany this communi- 
cation, will show that I liave sanctioned several important arrangements in the Judicial 
Department. The correspondence which preceded my final determination will sufficiently 
prove that those arrangements have not been hastily or inconsiderately adopted. The 
considerations by which I was influenced have been so fully detailed in the accompanying 
documents as to supersede the necessity of more than a brief allusion to them in this place. 

13. A more extended recourse to native agency for the disposal of judicial business 
has been so earnestly, so repeatedly and so recently urged by your honourable Court, 
that I should almost nave deemed it my duty to give effect to your injunctions, in spite of 
any local obstacles which might have opposed themselves. But concurring as I do, most 
cordially, in the wisdom, the justice ana the sound policy of those injunctions, and being 
fully satisfied that native probity and talent may immediately be found, if due caution be 
observed in the selection of instruments, in sufficient abundance to justify the present 
introduction of the system, I should have deemed myself criminal had I any longer delayed to 
concede to the people of this country a measure so eminently calculated to facilitate their access 
to justice, to conciliate their attachment, and to raise the standard of their moral character. 

14. Though the arrangements about to be introduced with a view to these objects will 
unquestionably be attended with considerable expense, yet I trust it may not be thought to 
exceed in magnitude the benefits which it will confer. The appointment of native judges 
on the new footing must necessarily be gradual, and the expense to be incurred will be equmly 
so. 1 have suggested various means by which a saving has been or may be effected, to meet 
this increased expenditure. Tlie most impoHant is that of the abolition of the Provincial 
Courts of Appeal; from which measure alone, should it be sanctioned W your honourable 
Court, a saving would be effected more than adequate to the purpose. The more extended 
recourse to native agency in judicial matters I consider as being by far the most important 
and most beneficial of all the recent arrangements. 
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p^^ticabktoS^^ strictly to the olan. We knovf not whether, jitter to Beogai, 
bvconfining the judge to the function of the civil court, by making the registers magistrates, u Jaa. iSSi. 


by apiwintii^ natives to the office of register, this ohject might be attained without an 
iDcre^eti expense ; but it is of importance that in every ziUah the duties now vested in the 
judge and register sliould be always as effectively perfonned as may be (possible with the 
means at your disposal. Zillahs have been too often left without registers, owing to a 
deficiency either in the qualifications or in the number of the junior civil servants ; and it has 
happened that the whole or great part of the functions of judge, magistrate, register, and even 
collector, has been imposed on the judge alone. We must again press upon you the necessity 
of making arrangement's for obviating such inconveniences. When registers cannot be 
appointed, sudder ameens with the full powers of registers should be substituted for them ; 
and the accumulation of suits in the courts of judges and registers should at all events be 
prevented, by transfering them to tribunals where they may be decided without delay. 

in. We are happy to observe that there is an increase in the number of suits decided by 
natives. But the sudder ameens are not yet sufficiently employed ; and if, as you apprehend, 
the zillah judges are disinclined to entnist them with the extended powers authorized to be 
vested in them under Regulation IV. 1827, the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut should require 
of those judges an explanation in every instance where it shall appear that there is on 
their files an accumulation of causes which might, under the Regulations, be referred to 
a sudder ameen. 


31. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bengal, dated Ist February 1832, 

1 . We now reply to your letters dated 22d February 1827, and 15th June 1830, referring 31. Extract Judicial 

to the despatch dated 0th November 1814, in which we communicated to you, our view of Letter to Bengal^ 
the principal defects of the judicial system, and of the remedies they seemed to require. 1 Feb. 1832. 

2. It appeared to us at that time, that the existing provisions for the administration of 
justice under your presidency were inadequate to their ends, and that in reference to the 
wants and necessities of the people, some changes were indispensably necessary, 

3. Our detailed suggestions for improving the system in Bengal, were much the same as 
those which we had proposed to the Madras Government in the despatch dated the 29th of 
April 1814 ; you were reqiiired to take into consideration the revival of the practices of native 
governments, and the malking use of the uncient institutions of the country, in the manner 
pointed out. It was to the extensive employment of punchayets, heads of villages, and heads 
of caste, and to the transfer to the collectors of an important portion of the functions, both 
civil and crimuial, before exercised by the judges and magistrates, that substantial improve- 
ments in the administration of justice under your presidency, were looked for. 

4. Having already intimated to you our dissatisfaction at the very long delay which has 
occurred before we could obtain from your Government a full and distinct answer to our 
orders, and thinking it unnecessary to enter upon any further discussion on the causes of the 
delay, we proceed to a consideration of your letters above noticed. 

5. In your letter of the 22d of February 1827, after adverting to our suggestions, and the 
grounds on which they were recommended, you have stated the objections to which you 
thought some parts of them were open ; you have explained the extent to which you pro- 
posed to give effect to other parts of our instnictions or to measures directed to the same 
ends. Amnitting the justness of many of our remarks, you have stated that there were other 
causes besides those assigned by us, or those which could justly be attributed to the defective 
system of* organization of the tribunals, by which the existing mass of litigation might be 
accounted for ; among these were the growing confidence of the people in the general pro- 
ceedings of our tribunals, the increased population, the extended cultivation, the rise in the 
value of landed property, the progress of internal trade, and the general prosperity of the 
country. The delays in the proceedings of the Courts you have ascribea in part to the 
want of moral principle in the natives, and especially to their disregard for truth in giving 
evidence. 

8. The inadequacy of our civil tribunals to meet the demands upon them, you have referred 
chiefly to the precipitation with which the permanent settlement was carried into effect, 
without previously defining, and without providing such means as would have enabled the 
Courts to ascertain, the ri^ts of the hmdholders and cultivators. You expected that, in tlie 
districts where the permanent settlement had not been introduced, tlie rules in force would, if 
it were found practicable to cariy them into effect in the spirit, and to the extent contem- 
plated, go far to render the administration of justice in those parts simple and efficient. It is 
stated by your Government that in very few of those districts were the arrears of civil suite 
heavy ; and where they were so, the cause was clearly traceable to local defects and irregu- 
larities in the past system of revenue management ; that the real pressure upon our tribunals 
arose from the mass of litigation connected with the rights, tenures and interests of tfie 
xjccupiers of land, that it was now too late to apply an effectual remedy to an evil which 
might have been guarded against when the permanent settlement was made; but that it 
would be the anxious wish of the Government to adopt such measures as might be feasible, 
with a view to define the rights and interests of the cultivators. 

7, You have given it as your opinion that the employment of potafls or heads of villages in 
the way suggested by the Court, was not applicable to the circumstances of the country under 
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your presidency ; that the punchayet, though highly useful in regulating matters of caste and 
religious discipline, had long been disused as a tribunal for the settlement of claims to pro- 
perty ; and, in your opinion, it was advisable to permit the natives to adhere to their customary 
mode of assembling a punchayet, when they voluntarily submitted to its decision, and to 
restrict the interposition of the established courts to cases in which their aid might be applied 
for. You were, nowever, sensible of the absolute necessity of employing natives extensively 
in the administration of civil justice, and of increasing the powers of the moonsiffs and 
sudder ameens. 

tt. You have adverted to our remarks in limitation of appeals, forms of pleading and pro- 
cess, vakeels, and law expenses ; in regard to which such steps had been taken as were thought 
best suited to the ends ol justice. 

9. In order to facilitate the adjudication of civil suits, measures, you inform us, were 
adopted for the formation and preservation of* an accurate record of the rights and interests 
of tlie owners and occupiers of laud ; and the revenue officers were vested with certain 
judicial powers with a view to determine cases involving such rights, and various matters 
connectea with the revenue. 

16. You have remarked that the habitual disregard for truth which pervades the bulk of 
the native community, was the great cause of failure in tlie administration of (‘ivil and 
criminal justice, and that the evil could not be eliectually remedied until the inhabitants hud 
undergone a great moml regeneration. 

17. The country subjected to the Code of Regulations is described as consisting of 47 
districts, each containing on an avemgc more than a million of inhabitants ; the area of 
a district being about 5,000 square miles, and the extreme length and breadth of several 
of the largest districts being about 15B miles by 100. I'he inconvenience formerly resulting 1‘rom 
the extent and population of several of the largest districts had hem remedied by stationing 
a register or sub-collector with the pc^wers of a joint magistrate, and with local jurisdiction 
over a portion of the district remote IVom the sudder station. 

18. You have stated that, in your opinion, the natives cannot safely be entrusted with 
judicial authority, civil and criminal, witnout subjecting them to European supervision and 
control, and that the administration of civil justice has been iiiqieded by the paucity of officers 
employed ; that the difficulty of supplying competent persons to fill the highest situations 
increases every day, and that to secure tlie effici(‘ncy of the civil administration a proper 
selection on the first admission of individuals into the service should be attended to. You 
add, that unless admission to the service in the first instance is made the reward of talents, 
industry and good conduct, some of the highest offices must occasionally fall into the hands 
of individuals possessing very moderate qualifications. 

19. You think it essential to the efficiency of the government that the higher classes of 
natives employed in the civil administration should be better qualified than at present l)y 
education and habits of business, and that they should be allowed emoluments sufficient to 
ensure a faithful discharge of duty. 

20. You have referred to numerous works of late years compiled in the English and 
Native languages, under the sanction of Goveniment, as evincing your anxiety to promote 
the general dissemination of a knowledge of the Regulations and of the principles on which 
the administration of civil and criminal justice is conducted. 

21. With the exception of a few points, which will be noticed farther on, we think it 
unnecessary to cuter upon a detailed discussion of the explanations and opinions adverted 
to in the foregoing summary of the principal parts of your letter of the 22d February 1827 ; 
nor shall we here notice the various measures coimected with the judicial system which have 
been subsequently adopted by your Government. On most of these indeed our sentiments 
have been already communicated to you. 

22. Your letter of the 15th June 1830, relating entirely to your corresixmdence with the 
Madras Government on the operation of the system introduced under that presidency in 1816, 
does not require any particular notice in this place. We learn from it, however, that the 
beneficial efi'ects of the agency of natives, as district moonsifl’s and sudder ameens, are fully 
acknowledged, although, in other respects, the report from Madras is not favourable. 

23. After an attentive consideration of the foregoing documents, we see no reason to regret 
that you suspended the execution of our suggestions in regard to the institution of village 
moonsifts and punchayets, and to the transfer of the magistracy to the collectors. On the 
former of these two points any further discussion is rendered unnecessary by the remarks 
contained in para. 22 to 72 of your letter of the 22d February 1 827, and in the Report of 
the Madras oudder Adawlut referred to in your letter of the 15th June 1830. 

30. On the subject of the extension of native agency in the administration of justice, our 
sentiments are well known to you. The civil jurisdiction of the sudder ameens, now extended 
to suits of 1,000 rupees value, includes a very laige proportion of the litigation of the 
country ; and you are aware that we have never prohibited you from enlarging their juris- 
diction to any extent which you may think advisable. Their powers in criminal cases will, 
we presume, be, if necessary, increased ; and you will have oDserved, from the instructions 
contained in our letter of the 23d July 1828, that it is our wish to extend the agency of 
natives to a large class of those cases now described as summary suits. In respect to the 
establishments of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut, our sentiments have 
been already made known to you. 
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32. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Fort St. George^ dated 10th January 1821. 

4(5. It will be very satisfactory to your honourable Court to observe that so large a pro- 
portion, both of the number of causes and of the amount under litigation, is settled by the 
native judicatories, and that appeals from their decrees are so rare. 
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33. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Fort St. George^ dated llth April 1826. 

36 . It is worthy of consideration whether Mr. Gregory’s suggestion may not be adopted, 33. Extract Judicial 
with the double view of bringing the European judicatory nearer to the homes of the people, i^etter to Fori St. 
and introducing a class of functionaries into the judicial department similar to that appointed 6'eor^c, 11 April 
to the revenue department. It cannot be doubted that a system of training is as necessary 1 826. 

in the one line of the service as in the other; and that a judicial officer may, under the direc- 
tions of the zillah judge, be successfully employed in a district of moderate extent, and thus 
gradually qualify himself for the duties of the largest. It might therefore be proper that in 
every large zillah an assistant civil and criminal judge should be appointed, under such 
powers and such limitations as may be deemed advisable, and stationed at such part of the 
zillah as is most remote from the zillah court, or, on account of the natural difficulties of the 
country, is least under the control of the zillah judge. All vacancies in the zillah courti^ 

Would be supplied from the list of assistant judges, and thus a regular succession of expe- 
rienced functionaries would be secured in the judicial as well as tlie revenue departments. 

37. If you should see no practical objection to the adoption of this arrangement, you will 
afford the assistant judge every necessary facility for conducting the business of his court, by 
fittaching to it an establishment of native judicial officers. These, in the first instance, would 
110 doubt be supplied from the most deserving of the native officers who have been deprived 
of employment by the reduction of the zilhui courts in those parts of the country where 
assistant judges maybe stationed; but we think that all future vacancies in the principal 
situations in the assistant judges’ establishments should be supplied from the list 01 district 
moonsilis in the zillah where the vacancy may occur. The rank of the assistant judges’ prin- 
cipal native officers should be below that ol“ the principal native officers of the zillah judge, 
and their allowances should range betwficn those of the latter officers and those of the district 
moonsiffs ; our object being to secure a regular line of promotion to the native as well as to 
the European officers employed in the internal administration of the country, with a cleai* 
understanding, however, that meritorious conduct sliould alooe entitle any individual to succeed 
to the superior situation. 

42. We agree with you in attaching high importance to the office of district moonsiff, and 
arc most desirous to promote the utility and efficiency of that valuable class. 

43. We are aware that the judicial commissioners whereof opinion that it was essential 
that the district moonsiffs should be influenced by motives of immediate gain in despatching 
the business before tlicir courts, and hence their emoluments were made to consist partly of 
a fixed salary and partly of fees of one anna in the rupee on the institution of suits. This 
arrangement may liave in some respects effected the object it had in view, but we are appre- 
hensive that it may have conduced rather to the quick despatch than the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the business before their courts. We admit that the small number of appeals which 
have been made to the superior courts from the decisions of the district moonsiffs, compared 
with the number of suits decided by them, is apparently well calculated to diminish this 
apprehension ; but before confidence can be placed in the general correctness of their pro- 
ceedings, the number of suits appealed ought to be contrasted with the number apj>ealable, 
and not as has only been done with the number decided. This comparison we have not the 
means of making, but such a test is necessary to prove the con-ectness of Mr. Stratton’s 
opinion of the satisfactory character of the proceedings of the district moonsiff. 

44. The collector of Bellary had stated that the district moonsift’s, by the exertion of their 
influence, drew into their courts suits which, under the Regulations, were intended to be 
decided by the village moonsifls ; and with a view to prevent this inconvenience you abolished 
the institution fee on suits not exceeding 10 rupees value, in the courts of the district moonsifls. 

It was considered W your Government to be desirable that those suits should be decided by 
the village moonsifl^ ; it was thought that more of them would be so settled in proportion 
as the delay in the courts of the district moonsiff increased ; and it was expected that the 
district moonsiff, though still bound to decide such suits, would find means to put off 01 
to evade altogether the adjustment of them, when he had others before him that yielded 
him fees. 

46. In order to afford the people every facility of access to good judicature, we desire the 
establishment of numerous tribunals conveniently situated, and with all attainable securities 
for the right conduct of the judge ; but if obstacles are thrown in the way of suitors, by 
preventing or deterring tliem from taking tlieir causes to a proper tribunal, there is a devia- 
tion from this principle. If it is the wish of the pet)ple to take tlieir suits to the district 
moonsiffs instead of the village moonsiffs, they should not by any means be discouraged 
from so doing ; and the deterioration of the judicature, which must be the consequence of 
placing the judge’s interest in opposition to his duty, is especially to be avoided. 

46. Instances of the exertions of district moonsiffs to draw suits to their courts, must no 
doubt have come to the knowledge of the collector of Bellary, but we are not aware of 
similar statements having been made from otlier districts ; we apprehend, moreovl&r, that the 
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suits influenced by such means must be very few in proportion to those occasioned by the ordi- 
nary legitimate and unavoidable causes of litigation. 

47. If the number of suits taken to the village moonsiffs had been materially affected 
by the exertions ol’ the district moonsifi's, the effect would have ceased with the motive whidi 
was supposed to have produced it. But since the fees on suits not exceeding 10 rupees 
value have been abolished in the courts of the district moonsiffs, the village moonsiffs have 
had even fewer suits than before. 

48. In consideration as well of the enlarged powers confided to district moonsiffs by 
Regulation II. of 1821, as of the desirableness of diminishing the labours of the zillan 
courts, we are anxious that every encouragement should be given to the district moonsiffs, 
not only to dispose of the business without delay, but to weigh maturely the merits of each 
particular case. 

49. With this view we recommend that fixed salaries should be assigned to the district 
moonsiffs, which ought not to exceed their former average receipts from fixed salary and insti- 
tution fees. We do not, however, propose to dispense with the payment of an institution fee^ 
but we recommend that no suit instituted in a district moonsifi’*^s court should be subjected to 
a higher fee than 2 1 per cent. 

60. It may be expected that so considerable a reduction in the amount of the institution 
fee will bring a large addition of business into the courts of the district moonsiffs ; and we 
are of opinion that a discretion should be lodged with the district moonsiffs to admit pauper 
cases into their courts. We must therefore expect that you will find it necessary to increase 
the number of district moonsiffs in each zillah ; and we perceive that this measure was sug- 
gested by you as a remedy to the inconvenience which was experienced by the zillah judges 
from the additional duties thrown upon them and their registers by Regulation VI. of 1822. 

51. We must leave it to your local experience to fix the number of district moonsiffs, 
according to the circumstances of each zillah ; and in respect to the amount of their fixed 
allowances, we are anxious that it should be sufficient to secure the services of persons of 
resf^ectability. We do not expect that the sum wliich may be collected from the institution 
fees will be sufficient to meet the additional expense ; but we are satisfied that if the measure 
is attended with an improvement in the administration of civil justice, the expense will be 
more than compensated by a decrease of charge in the department of police. We think that 
it will be of advantage to attach to certain districts in each zillah a higner rate of allowances, 
to which persons of extraordinary merit should, as opportunities offer, be appointed ; and we 
recommend that at 'the close of the year, the judges of the provincial courts should be em- 
powered to confer honorary rewards, m addition to their ordinary allowances, to such sudder 
ameens and district moonsiffs as may have discharged their duties in an exemplary manner. 
We are likewise of opinion that similar rewards should be given to the native head police 
officers who may be reported by the magistrates to merit the approbation of Government. 


34. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Fort St, George^ dated 29th December 182(L 

82. The Sudder Adawlut having represented to us the urgent necessity of appointing an 
acting register to the Southern and a register to the Northern Provincial Court, we informed 
them that we were desirous, with a view to the interests of the civil service, that the subor- 
dinate offices to be filled by covenanted servants should be limited to those of which the 
functions cannot be properly discharged without European agency, or which are necessary 
as a preparation for more important trusts. The duties which devolve U])on the register of 
a provincial court did not, we Ixdieve, like those of the zillah register, afford much scope for 
the exercise of talent and the developemeiit of the qualifications requisite for the nigher 
employments of the service. It was therefore desirable, we observed, especially in the pre- 
sent scarcity of civil servants, to consider whetlier, for a suitable salary, natives might not 
be found not only qualified to transact the greater part of those duties, but who from being 
permanently attached to the office, would become particularly expert in the performance of 
them. But on the report of the Sudder Adawlut which we subsequently received, and to 
which we beg leave to refer your honourable Court, we were satisfied that it was necessary 
to employ covenanted civil servants in the situation in question, as heretofore. And adverting 
to the extent of the labours required from the registers to the provincial courts, we deemed 
it evidently advisable that care should be taken in the issue of new orders to avoid burthening 
those officers with additional duties. 


3$. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Fort St. Qeorgey dated 2l8t March 1827. 

74. As it is our purpose that the rights of the most poor and helpless, no less than those 
of the higher classes of the community, should be protected, the necessity of imposin^ll 

{ kracticabfe checks on the judicial proceedings of the inferior native officers is apparent. The 
lead of a village may, in the exercise of nis authority, (whether designedly or otherwise,) 
make over the property of one man to another, inflict punishment upon the innocent or give 
countenance and protection to the guilty; and although the cases belonging to his jurisdiction 
are nominally inconsiderable, they may involve interests of deep importance to the parties 
concerned in them. The power of this class of functionaries, as village moonsiffs, was parti- 
cularly referred to in our letter of the 11th April last, as well as the apparent want of proper 
jiecurities for justice in the courts of the distnet moonsiffs. Although uhder peculiar circum- 
stances 
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there is a deficiency of publicity, the checks upon the judge require to be proportionably , . . 

strengthened and multiplied. Having, however, pointedly adverted to these considerations in Kxtmct Judicial 

our letter of the 11th of April last, (which, from their importance, we have no doubt would 

meet with your early attention,) we feel that it would be premature to enter further into the 3i 3 arc i 

discussion of the subject till we shall be in possession of your reply to that communication, and 

have had the advantage of perusing your observations on the several points and suggestions 

contained in it. 


3(J. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETfER from Fort St. George, dated 27th April 1827. 

4. With respect to the district moonsifis, we think we have clearly demonstrated, in our 36. Extract Judicial 
proceedings before referred to, that there is no ground for drawing the inference that their Letter from Fort 
courts are not popular from the fact that as the average of suits instituted in the zillah courts George, 37 April 
did not exceed the value of 175 rupees, most of them might have been carried to the native ^*^37. 
judicatories, if the parties had wished it; indeed the statements of the business performed by 

all the courts, European and Native, throughout the country, laid before us penodically by 
the Sudder Adawlut, show that the number of suits brought before the district moonsife is 
far greater than could have been expected ; and from the information which we have been 
able to collect, it appears that the proportion of appeals to decisions in their courts is ex- 
tremely small ; and we have little doubt that a statement of the decisions affirmed or reversed 
in appeal would turn the scale still more in their favour. We think we may confidently assert, 
from the increased resort of suitors to the native tribunals, that they have fully realized the 
expectation fonned of their utility, and, considering the respectability of the situation, the 
facility with which misconduct can be brought to the notice of the local superior authority, 
and the interest which the zillah judges themselves liave in selecting men of known integrity 
and ability lor the office, vfe are of opinion that there is no reason for supposing that the trust 
reposed in district moonsifis is abused. We have not therefore deemea it advisable to make 
any alteration in tlie existing Regulation with a view to render suits under 20 rupees 
appealable. No complaints have hitherto been made against tlie rule, and if any incon- 
venience should hereafter be found to arise from it, the remedyjs in the hands of Government, 
and can be easily applied. But although we have not considered it advisable to modify the 
moonsifl* Regulation in this respect, we have adopted several of the measures suggested by 
your honourable Court for the improvement of the system. Among these are the restoration 
of the fee on suits under 10 rupees, and the reduction of the fee payable by complainants on 
the institution of suits, which latter we have directed the Sudder Adawlut to carry into effect 
without making a corresponding reduction in the receipts of the district moonsifis from this 
source. The expense we are of opinion should be borne by Government ; and it is believed 
that the institution fees carried to the account of Government on suits dismissed for default, &c. 
will furnish ample funds to meet the disliursement. For facility of reckonbig, however, we 
have fixed the fee at half an anna per rujiee, instead of two and a half per cent. ; the difi’ereuce 
is trifling, and the calculation will be more easily understood by the poorer classes. 

5. We have referred for the consideration of the Sudder Adawlut, the suggestion of your 
honourable Court, regarding the zillah judges holding alternate sessions at the diflerent 
moonsifl’ stations within the zillali, and the allowing district moonsifis a discretion ol‘ 
admitting pauper cases into tlieir courts ; as also the suggestion of granting rewards to 
meritorious moonsifis and to head police officers for exemplary discharge of their duties ; but 
we have not considered it advisable to shake the public confidence in the moonsiff system 
by so great an innovation as the substitution of salary for fees, and we feel confident that 
your honourable Court on referring to the reasons wliich we have assigned in the 37th, 38th 
and 3,9th paragraphs of our proceeaings will approve our resolution to allow the system, for 
the present at least, to remain, in this respect, undisturbed. 

6. Wliilst furnishing instructions to the Sudder Adawlut on the subject of such parts of 
your honourable Court’s despatch, as relate to the moonsift' system, we suggested various 
other modifications of the rules under which the proceedings in the moonsifis* courts are at 
present conducted, which do not require to be here noticed in detail, but which will, if 
finally adopted and introduced into the Code of Regulations, form the subject of a future 
communication. 

7. In the 11th paragraph of our proceedings, we have endeavoured to show that there is 
no ground for the apprehensiim expressed by your honourable Court, that the village moon- 
sift’s are vested with much uncontrolled power, and are subject to great temptation, which 
too many of them are unable to resist, and that the fear of prosecution which was before 
a useful check upon them, is now diminished by the reduction of the zillah courts. The fact 
is, that this class of public officers, although gradually becoming more useful, as yet takes 
but little part in the active discharge of any but revenue duties. 


37. EXTRACT LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors 
to the Governor in Council at F<ytt St. George, dated KUh April 1828. 

Para. 17. The most difficult part of your task for a long time will be the business of 37. Extract Public 
superintendence. For, althougli the dependence of a great part of the teacher's reward upon Letter to Fort St. 
the fees of his pupils is in general a strong incentive to the ailigent performance of his duty, 16 April 

so few of the natives are as yet qualified, especially in the distant coUectorates, to form 
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a correct estimate of the quality of the instruction which thar children will receive, that we 
cannot doubt the necessity of a vigilant supervision on the part of better judges than them- 
selves. A general superintendence may be exercised at all times by the collectors; but 

g iriodical examinations conducted either by the local officers, or by persons sent from the 
residency, would be the most effectual means of compellmg the masters to do their duty, 
and of encouraging the pupils by opportunities of distinguishing themselves, and of attracting 
the notice of Government. You will thus too be enabled to know more effectually than by 
any other means, where the fittest instruments for your future plans of education, ^d the 
individuals best qualified to fill public situations, are to be found. And not oidy will you 
know this yourselves, but what perhaps is almost of equal importance, the natives will be 
aware that you know it, and that yon give the preference for all public purposes to the best 
instnicted. 


» 8 . EXTRACT JUDICIAL LE^ITER from Fort St. George, dated 4th July 1828. 

58. The situation of judge and magistrate at Seringapatam being vacant, seemed to us 
^08 1 a present a fit occasion for revising the local administration of that place, which 

- li 2 . the great changes which it has undergone had for some time past rendered every 
'' 3 » , 4 - dav inore iiecessaiy. The great importance of Seringapatam whe^n it fell into our 
r 16 ''qj' hands, required that its civil administration should be vested in an European officer, 

. 7 V 12 . but of late years it has lost almost all its political and military importance. It is 

- 5*^’ no longer a principal military station ; its garrison consists only of a part of a local 

J/ corps; its numerous population, originally drawn togetlier by its having been the 
* seat of Government, lias been for many years dispersing itself over the country, 
and the part which is left is still diminishing jpery day, from the want of employment and 
the insaluority of the climate. 

58. Under these circumstances, we concurred in the opinion that the employment of a civil 
servant exclusively for the management of the civil dutitis of Seringapatam was unnecessaiy, 
and that the district should be annexed to the collectorate of Coimbatore; that all judicial 
authority in the island should be entrusted to an intelligent native ; that his jurisdiction should 
extend over the districts of Colligal and Suttigall ; that he should exercise all the j)owers, 
civil and criminal, of an assistant judge; and that his court should be fixed at Colligal. 
yiiould the experiment in the present instance prove successful, as we trust it will, the employ- 
ment of native judges may by degrees be extended to some other remote and unhealthy 
districts ; and in time to every place where their services may be useful. 

60. Hitherto the l^hest native officers in the judicial department have acted immediately 
under the eye of the Eiiropean judge. The highest native judicial officer entrusted to act for 
himself at a distance from the judge is the district moonsifl', but l)is situation is a very sub- 
ordinate one. In criminal matters he has no jurisdiction, and in civil it is limited to suits 
for small sums. The district moonsiffs, by their general good conduct, have become a very 
important part of the judicial system ; and the public benefit which has resulted from their 
employment ought of itself, we imagined, to be a sufficient motive for our availinjj ourselves 
of the services of natives in a higher judicial station than that of district moonsifi. 

61. It was our opinion, that the native judge oucht to have all the powers of an assistant 
judge, because, to give him less would not answer the purpose either of enabling us to with- 
draw the European judge from Seringapatam, or to make the experiment of improving the 
native branch ot the judicial department by the employment of a native judge ; and because 
it would lead to unnecessary embarrassment and confusion, bjr involving the necessity of 
creating a new office, with judicial authority, different from that of any other existing judicial 
office ; whereas, by giving him the same powers as an assistant judge, his office would differ 
from that of the assistant judge merely in having jurisdiction over a smaller territory. 

62. We stated a few of the points which required to be provided for ; and desired the 
Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, after having duly considered them, to submit to us their sen- 
timents thereupon, together with a draft of a Regulation and of a letter of instructions for the 
guidance of native judges, for the purpose of giving effect to the proposed measure. 

63. Tlie Sudder and Foujdany Adawlut having submitted to us drafts of such Regulations 
as they considered necessary for defining the powers of native judges, we passed them as 
Regulation VII. and VIII. 1827 ; with a third, applying particularly to local circumstances 
connected with Seringapatam, as Regulation IX. 1827. 

64. We have, in consequence of these enactments, appointed Meer Mahomed Ally to be 
native judge of the district of Colligal and its dependencies, with a salary of 500 rupees 
a month, and the necessary allowance in advance to enable him to defray the expense of his 
journey to this presidency. 

65. Meer Mahomed Ally was Tippoo’s asoph at Manralore, when the province of Canara 
fell under the power of the Company ; he has since held the situations of tehsildar of a dis- 
trict in the Southern Division, whicn was afterwards transferred to the Northern Division of 
Arcot ; of peshcar to the commissioner in the province of Malabar ; and afterwards of district 
moonsifi* in the province of Canara. In all these situations, the correct principles, the 
ability, intelligence and gentlemanly conduct of Meer Mahomed Ally, gave the greatest 
satisiaction to those who employed him, and procured for him their respect and friendship* 
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listter, dftted sigth 

-ifi Tt waB your wish that the duties of the registers to the provincial court might be December i8a6. 
cnSl’sted to naLes. We observe, however, that after takujg the opinion of the Sadder 
Adawlut, you were satisfied that it was necessary to employ covenanted cml servants in of Regiiwr to the 
those situations. CourU. 


40. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Fart St George^ dated 8th April 1829. 

12. We have observed that you have established in six districts auxiliary courts, with 40* ^^xtract Judicial 
jurisdiction civil and criminal, differing very little from that of the zillah courts, and your 

adoption of that measure renders it unnecessary for us to make any remarks on the chief ^ ^ 

part of your letter of the 27th April 1827. We find that you have not thought fit to carry ' 
mto effect our suggestions for placing the native officers of police and the magistrates under 
an improved control, in regard to which the papers now before us have not served fully to 
alter the sentiments expressed in our despatches, dated 11th April 1826 and 21st March 1827. 

13. We cannot, however, be insensible to the great importance of endeavouring to afford 
to the mass of the community, some means of obtaining a ready and summary adjustment 
of their petty wrongs and disputed claims, without the necessity of leaving their honies and 
occupations in search of redress ; and we are aware of the great difficulty of devising any 
system which shall be sufficiently comprehensive to meet the exigencies of so numerous 
a population, and at the same time be free from liability to (x casional abuse. The zillah 
courts (even if their numbers were doubled, which is entirely out of the question) cannot be 
made available for that purpose beyond their immediate vicinity, and if the object is to be 
attained at all, it must be accomplished chiefly by a veiy extensive use of native agency. 

14. In the comments, which on some foiinicr occasions we have made upon certain parts 
of the judicial arrangements of your presiaency, we could of course have no desire to 
recommend the introduction of any such changes as might tend to defeat the object to which 
wo have just alluded. Our purpose was, that the proceedings of the magistrates and of 
the native functionaries, should be placed under the most effectual superintendence and 
control which could be established without obstructing the discharge of the various duties 
assigned to them by your Regulations, and we shall be ready to give due attention to any 
suggestions which you may have to offer for that purpose. 


41. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Fort St, George^ dated 26th January 1930. 

JO. In reply to a communication from the magistrate of Nellore, stating his wish to confer Cons, ii July 1828 
police authority on the rajah of Vencatagherry, we transmitted for his information a copy N® 15, 16. 
of the reply to a reference which was in consequence made to the Foujdarry Adawlut, as - 20 Oct. 1B29. 
containing the sentiments of that court on the construction of the Regulations which relate N®"2, 3. 
to the vesting of police poweis in zemindars, jageerdars, &c. 


42. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Fort St, George^ dated 25th June 1830. 

6. With reference to paragraph 44 of our letter, dated 26th January last, we have the 
honour to report, that after the abolition of the native judges^ court at Seringapatam, we 
called upon the Sudder Adawlut to state whether the services of the native judges were 
required, and could be beneficially employed in any part of the province of Canara, or in 
any other district under this presidency ; and at their recommendation, we established 
a native judge’s court in Caiiam, with jurisdiction over the talooks of Soopah and Soonda. 
We have appointed Meer Mahomed Ally, the late native judge at Seringapatam, to the 
native court in Canara, with the same powers and salary as before, and with an establish- 
ment amounting to R** 383 per mensem. 


Cons. 8 Jan. 1830. 
20 to 22. 

- 26 Feb. 

N® 1 to 5. 

- 13 April. 

1 to 4. 


43. EXTRACT LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor in Council at Fort St, George^ dated 29th September 1830. 

Para. 5 . The improvements in education, however, which most effectually contribute to 43. Extract Public 
elevate the moral and intellectual condition of a people, arc those which concern the educa- Letter to Fort St. 
tion of the higher classes, of the pojsons possessing leisure and natural influence over the George, 29 Septem- 
minds of their countrymen. By raising the standard of instruction among these classes, her 1830. 
you would eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial change in the ideas and 
feelings of the community, than you can hope to produ<!c by acting directly on the more 
numerous class. 

0. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire to have at our disposal a body 
of natives qualified by their habits and acquirements to take a larger share, and occupy 
higher situations in tne civil administration of their country, than has hitherto been the 
practice under our Indian Governments. The me^asures for native education, which have as 
yet been adopted or planned at your presidency, have had no tendency to produce such 
persons. 

7. Measures have been adopted by the Supreme Government for placing within the reach 
of the higher classes of natives under the presidency of Bengal, instruction in the English 

7S6'--I. 3 c 2 language 
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language and in European literature and science. These measures have been attended with 
a degree of success which, considering the short time during which they have been in opera- 
tion, is in the highest degree satisfactory, and justifies the most sanguine hopes with respect 
to the practicability of spreading useful knowledge among the natives of India, and diffusing 
among them the ideas and sentiments prevalent in civilized Europe. 

8, We are desirous that similar measures should be adopted at your presidency* 


44. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Fort St. George, dated 12th October 1831. 

60. The abolition of the Mahomedan law in the Courts of Circuit is the most important 
of the intended alterations. We are not informed of the mode in which this change in the 
administration of justice in your principal criminal courts is to be made; but we think it 
necessary to apprize you that in our opinion the assistance of the law officer in the Court 
of Circuit as an assessor, is a very important security for justice, which, without some 
equivalent, cannot be dispensed with ; and we are not aware that any plan better suited to 
the ends of justice, more effective and at the same time more economical than that by 
which the law officers were established, has been devised. We direct that at all events the 
proceedings of the Court of Circuit be not held under the unchecked authority of an English 
judge, but that a native officer of character and ability, competent to the business and skilled 
in judicial proceedings, be jiermanently appointed as a component part of the court, with 
powers to assist with his opinion and advice at every stage of the trial ; that the English 
judge be not authorized to pass sentence without his concurrence ; and that in the event of 
his differing from the native officer, he be required, as at present, to forward a copy of the 
proceedings to the Foujdarry Adawlut, and wait the sentence of that court. 

61. For the proper exercise of the powers entrusted to native judges and sudder ameens, 
the best practical securities will, we trust, be established. 

62. The following remarks of the Sudder Adawlut, in reference to the plans of the Finance 
Committee, and especially to the reduction of a judge of the Sudder (vourt, to the aboli- 
tion of Zillah Courts, and to the increased powers in the administration of justice, which are 
to be given to natives, have particularly attracted our attention : ‘‘ The reduction of the 
former zillah into auxiliary and native courts, which had already partially been carried into 
effect, is a mere change ot name in tlu^ local agency, and a rliminution of expenditure for the 
admiriistration of justice. It can neither reduce the number of crimes nor of law suits in 
the provinces ; and the same quantity of business remains to be done by an agency less com- 
petent and more corrupt than tliat formerly employed. Instead of relieving the superin- 
tending authority at the presidency, as seems to have been imagined by the Finance Com- 
mittee in Bengal, this alteration in the local agency from the increased errors of its greater 
inexperience, and its greater liability to local influence, partiality and abuse, will considerably 
augment the labours of this court. These changes are now j)roposed to be carried still 
further, and native agency is about to be substituted for much of the most imjx)rtant remain- 
ing European authonty hitherto devoted for the last 30 years to the local administration of 
justice.’’ The Sudder Adawlut have justly observed that, in these circumstances, it is 
evidently of the highest importance to krengthen the efficiency of the superintending court, 
and you have, at their suggestion, provided for an extension ol authority in single judges of 
the Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut, corresponding with that which is established in the 
courts in Bengal. This arrangement we entirely approve. We trust that the Sudder and 
Foujdarry Adawlut will vigilantly watch the proceedings of the auxiliary and native (courts, 
and that we may receive from you frequent reports respecting them, for we shall be anxious 
to learn how far experience will justify the confidence which has been reposed in them. 


46. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Fort St. George, dated 2lKt December 1831. 

20. Adverting to the large number of eases settled by razeenamah before the district 
moonsiffs, we observe with regret, that the judges of the Sudder Adawlut have seen ground to 
apprehend that many of them are mere fictitious suits, got up by the moonsiffs for the frau- 
dulent purpose of obtaining from Government the fee of half an anna in the rupee, to which 
they are entitled, under Regulation 11. of 1828, on all suits instituted in their courts, 
and settled by razeenamah. In the proceedings of the Sudder Adawlut, dated 19th October 
1830, we find the following passage : — As an example, the Court take the following from 
the returns of the Vailpaud moonsiff’in Cuddapah, for the 2d quarter of this year: 





Number ol Suits. 

! — 

Value 
ol Property 
claimed. 

FEES. 

Dismissed 



140 

Kupres. 

1,321 

Bupeei, 

No Fees. 

Decreed - 

- 

- 

73 

8,589 

]6i 

Razeenamahs - 

- 

- 

948 

6,353 

395 




' Total Fees - If V 

556 




Per menseni - - 

185 


« Here 
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Here is a moonsiff who dismisses double the number of the suits he decrees^ but the pro- 
perty claimed under the suits dismissed is not half the value of that claimed under the suits de- 
creed, notwithstanding they are doubly numerous ; he receives 70 rupees pay, but 105 rupees 
fees, making a total of R* 265 per mensem, and passes only 73 decrees, but settles nearly 
four times tliat number of suits, or 248, by razeenamah ; his fees from decrees are only 
Rh IGI, from razeenamahs no less than 395. Now to ensure the receipt of this last sum, 
of which nearly half, or 197 rupees, comes out of the public treasury, it is only necessary to 
advance the other half, to enter a fictitious })laiiit, and razeenamah, and at the close of the 
month the sum returns doubled into the hands of the district moonsiff.” The circum- 
stances stated certainly require explanation, and we trust that you will have the matter tho- 
roughly investigated. The Sudder Adawlut have ^justly remarked, that such abuses are 
not^only calculated to corrupt the moral character oi‘ this important branch of native agency, 
but to vitiate the very returns on which a judgment of their efficiency depends. The Court 
do not take upon themselves to declare that such frauds are systematically pursued in 
general, but they say there is strong reason to suspect their prevalence. Even if these 
suspicions should not prove to be well founded, it will still be necessary to keep in mind 
the temptations to which the district moonsitfs are exposed, and the injustice which parties in 
suits for personal property, not exceeding 20 rupees value, may suffer in their courts, 
from the absence of those important safeguards for justice whicn are established in all 
the superior courts, viz. the recording of the evidence and the right of appeal. In suits for land 
before the district moonsiffs, those safeguards have already been provided; and it is 
deserving of consideration, whether any inconvenience which might be apprehended from 
extending the rule to all other cases would not be more than compensated by the improved 
security for justice which would be afforded to the poorer classes of suitors. 


4G. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Fort St. George, dated 1st February 1832. 

21. Thi: abolition of the office of European judge at Senngapatatn, with the establishment 
of a native judge at (^olligal, was adopted in conformity with a plan suggested by Sir Thomas 
Munro. The arrangements for the new office were carefully prepared by the Sudder Adawlut; 
and after full discussion, they were approved and carried into effect under the government of 
Mr. Gra;me. The powers of the native judge are defined in Regulation VII. and VIII. 
of J827. They correspond nearly with those vested in the judges of the auxiliary courts. 
The salary of the native judge was fixed at 500ruj)ees a month. Wc observe that the station 
of the native judge was afterwards, in consideration of the state of the judicial business, 
removed from CoTligal to Seringapatam. Tliese arrangements, the subsequent alterations of 
which will !)(• noticed further on, we fully approve, and wc anxiously expect reports from you 
showing the mode in which the native judge exercises the important functions vested in him. 
It is unnecessary for us to point out to you the propriety of establishing the best practicable 
checks, with a view to secure a)rrectness in liis proceedings, and a faithful record of all hii 
judicial acts. 


47. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from dated‘ 15th January 1822. 

90. W E tnist, however, that the measures still in progress for increasing the powers of the 
registers, and the native agents, will yet more beneficially operate in keeping down the file. 


48. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bombay, dated 14th January 1824. 

3. It will be perceived that the punchayet is still our principal means of dispensing justice 
in civil causes throughout the country. 

26. In his concluding observations, Mr. Chaplin, after adverting to the mode in which civil 
justice was formerly administered throughout the country, admits that although it has im- 
proved in many essential respects, it is less speedy in its execution under our government ; 
one principal cause is the run upon our European officers in consequence of the present dis- 
inclination for the administration of civil justice on the part of the moamiutdars and others 
the reasons of which he explains. The Poona professional puuchayets have some essential 
defects which require remedy, 

26. The following general remarks of Mr. Chaplin on the subject of punchayets, and on the 
proceedings of the potails and ameens, have attracted our particular attention. 

27. “ No authority being used for the puqiose of compelling people to sit on punchayets 
and there being much trouble and responsibility attending the duty, it has every where a 
tendency to fall into the hands of persons who undertake it professionally. As we are less 
arbitrary than the late Government, we have less power to induce people to undertake the 
office ; we exact too more regularity and expedition on the part of the members which deters 
many from accepting it. It would be contrary to usage to compel people to act as punchayets ; 
but those who decline serving in rotation, might be fined, as persons in England are,* who 

fill certain executive offices. If this be deemed objectionable, no remedy suggests 
tself, but that of appointing a sufficient number of ameens to each district, for otherwise the 
punchayet alone, though it may prove a useful auxiliary, will be inadequate to answer the 
purpose of dispensing civil justice; under the former it was the main tribunal for deciding 
* 3 c 3 causes. 
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cau6eS| and people were usually expected to resort to that mode of adjustment when private 
Appendix (H.) arbitration failed. It is however difficult to judge whether more suits were then settled by 

punchayets than at present, as no register was ever kept of them. The number of suits on the 

Employment of whole was then apparently smaller, oecause the power of Tugaza more freauently decided 

Natives. them. They did not in limine come into Court. The judges otten insisted in clear cases 

upon their being at once settled without any fonns of process, now a great portion of causes, 
that were either rejected or summarily disposed of, are brought before the European officer, 
and the file in consequence is over-loaded. In small suits oc^cisions by punchayets are cer- 
tainly quicker now than before, but in larger ones they are still spun out in a most provoking 
and tiresome manner. 

28. The jageerdars of the higher order sometimes undertake the settlement of disputes, 
but he cannot learn that justice is administered by them to any great extent. The smaller 
jageerdars do not take upon themselves this responsibility unless they can make it a source 
of emolument, which they sometimes do to the injury of their relations and dependents ; 
many abuses in this respect are committed by those who have the independent management 
of their own jageers; but as their lands are known to be out of our jurisdiction, few com- 
plaints arc preferred. 

29. “Neither potails nor shetties formally administered any justice, though empowered to 
appoint punchayets ; in disputes of which the amount does not exceed 150 rupees he does not 
find that they have ever acted upon the authority ; their influence, however, is of the greatest 
use in eradicating the first seeds of litigation, particularly in matters of local concern, before 
they come to any growth. Their judicial power has never been of much avail in weighty 
matters, nor can we ever hope to see much effect produced by it ; it is, however, silently and 
beneficially exercised within the village circle, though perhaps not to so great an extent as 
formerly, because the apprehension of deviating from our more strict rules deters the potails 
from acting with their accustomed confidence. One disadvantage arising from this change is, 
that litigants are more apt to refuse to arbitrate, and one or other of them is pretty sure to 
insist upon going to the Adawlut. 

:)(). “ The ameens in Poona settle, as will be seen from Captain Robertson’s registers, a great 
many causes; one or two seem to be respectable; but on the whole, the character of their 
proceedings docs not stand very high in the public estimation. No ameens have yet been 
appointed in the other coliectoratf‘ 8 , but in all a few might be established, with rules for their 
guidance nearly similar to those which are laid down in a Regulation proposed by the Com- 
mittee now revising the Regulations. 

31. “ There have been but very few regular ap|)eals to Mr. Chaplin, as Commissioner, be- 
cause the greater portion of causes are decided either by pmichayet or by ameens, from both 
of which the appeal in the first instan(‘c lies to the collector ; lie has, howciver, received a great 
many complaints of’ wrongous or erroneous decisions, which lie refers to tlie local authorities 
for investigation ; several nave, inconsequence been revised, and some annulled. In the latter 
cases a fresh punchayet has been ordered, or the investigation gone into de novo. In the great 
majority of cases the grounds of the complaint have been satisfactorily explained, and the 
complaint itself rejected. Hitherto he has been guided by the tenor of the rules laid down 
by tne late Commissioner in his rejiort on the subject of receiving appeals, which were to be 
confined to special cases, with a view to ascertain that the standing instructions were acted 
up to, and the custom of the country maintained rather than for the purpose of revising the 
decisions of the collectors on each suit. 

32. “ Causes in which great sirdars are parties have come under liis own cognizance ; they 
are almost exclusively confined to the disputes of the putwurdhuns ; almost all other sirdars 
reside in tlieir own jageer villages, and there are few suits filed against them, which may 
be owing rather to their influence in suppressing, than to the absence of any grounds of 
complaint.’’ 

33. The topics contained in the preceding paragraphs were discussed in Mr. Chaplin’s late 
personal intercourse with our president in the Deccan, and the results are fully recorded in 
the new Regulations for punchayets and inoonsifTs (chiefly drawn up in communication with 

Judicial Cons. him), contained in our proceedings quoted in the margin, to which we beg leave to refer your 

30 April honourable Court. Adverting, however, to the probability of the introduction of separate 

judicial authorities, on a model approaching to that in use in the old provinces, we have 
drawn his attention to the means best adapted for reconciling that mode of administration to 
the existing state of the Mahratta country, that he may have full time to prepare and suggest 
such modifications as may be requisite to prevent mat system from clashing with existing 
opinions and institutions. 


49. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bombay^ dated 29th November 1824. 

ratter to, dated aad (ktober 1823. 47 49.) 19. The limitation noticed by your honourable Court applied onlv to 

!»»» <,!• native comnisBoc™ ; .uit. which are not oogniShle hy rfore, 
iiniution with retpect tu suitx cognimble b, in consequence of the cause oi' action having originated more than twelve 
iwtiTc CommiMionera coimdered objection«ble. months before preferring the complamt, are cognizable by the judge. 

N* 15. 14 April, 150. By the existing Regulations, sudder ameens have the power to decide causes not 
folio 1947 . exceeding loo rupees in value ; and ameens are limited to 60 rupees. The Sudder Adawlut 

remarks that the business performed by these officers, and their fidelity renders them particularly 
vduable in the administration of justice, and fully entitles them to liberal consideration when 
circumstances may call for the amelioration of tneir situations ; remuneration being the only 
iaducemeDt for properly quahfied men to accept office, particularly m the peigunmdis, where 

they 
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they are banished from society. The persons usually selected for such situations are those 

who have been employed in public offices, as well as natives of respectability; and of ail Appendix (H.) 
situations under Government, ameenships are decidedly considered to be the most respectable, 
and such as members of Ikmilies of the highest rank might derive credit from filling. 


60. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bombay, dated 4th May 1826. Report by the Col- 

7. The Report contains nothing requiring to be particularly brought to notice ; Captain nuggu^on Civil* 
Pottinger expcctts that the speedy adjustment of suits will be very much facilitated by the Justice; General 
appointment of rnoonsitfs. Cons. 1824. 

— 17 May. folio 2901. 


51. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bombay, dated 12th April 1026. 

45. The heads of villages, although not every where employing the full powers vested in 51, Extract Judicial 
them by law, wem generally active in apprehending offenders ; and the heads of districts ap- Letter to Bombay, 
pear to nave been very efficient. As these persons exercise very extensive authority in virtue 12 April 1826. 
of their offic<*s, adec|uate precautions should be adopted to prevent their abusing it; and with 
this view, care should be taken that their proceedings are subjected to the most effectual 
superintendence, and that a free access to justice is secured to the people. 


62. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bombay, dated 31st May 1826. 

4. !n our letter of the 14th January 1B24, para. 33, we adverted to the probable necessity 52. Extract Judicial 
of the intr(»duction of se])arate judicial authorities on a model approaching that in use in the Letter fromRom^fly, 
old proviiu’cs, for which pur])<)se the attention of the Commissioiujr was drawn to the means 3^ May 1826. 

I)est adapted for reconciling that mode to the existing state of the Mahratta country, and we 
liave now the satisfaction of reporting a very favourable result having attended the change in 
tluj a<lmiiiistratiorj of justic^e, by the appointment of anitHUis and moonsiftk in the districts of 
the Deccan. 

6. Your honourabhi Court cannot fail to remark the near approach of this change to the 
corresponding branch of the judicial establishment in the old provinces of Guzerat. 

6. In order to enable your lioiiourable Ccnirt to observe more readily the effects of the 
introduction of native amcens as judges in small causes, and to act as arbitrators and 
referees, we have annexed a (contrasted statement of the civil files ol‘ the different zillahs and 
th(^ miinber of* suits disposed of by the various instruments for the dispensation of justice, 
during the years 1823 and 1824. 

7. From this document your honourable Court will perceive that the number of suits 
instituted during the last year is double that of 1823. The number of causes decided on 
during the same period bears nearly a like proportion to 1824, vfhilc the arrear at the com- 
mencement of the current year does not greatly exceed that of the one preceding, although 
increasing. 

8. Tile fact represented by the collector of Poona, that punchayets are less resorted to than 
Ibnuerly deserves attention. This, which appears to be the case elsewhere, as well as the 
great increase <ff the demand for justice, we are disjMiscd to attribute in a great measure to 
the improved system of administration, by which it is brought near every man’s home and is 
speedicir in o])eration. 

5). Notwithstanding the institution of moonsiffs and ameens is found to answer the most 
sanguine expectations, and although the most zealous exertions of tlie European agents have 
not been wanting, the total arrear has been somewhat augmented since our last despatch, 
but our attention shall be given to prevent any serious inconvenience arising from too great 
an accumulation. 

44. The use of punchayets is still kept up ; the control of them is transfened from the Deccan, 
mamlutdars to the ameen ; and the trial of civil causes, in the first instance, is still in a great 
measure in the hands of natives. 


63. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER io Bombay, dated 31st January 1827. 

2 . In your reply to Mr. Chaplin’s report of the 2«th August 1822, you intimated the 53, Extract Judicial 
probability of separate judicial authorities, on a model approaching to that in use in the old Letter to Bombay 
provinces, being introduced into the Deccan, and yt>u drew the Commissioner’s attention to 31 January 18-27.' 
the means best adapted for reconciling that mode of administration to the existing state 

of the Mahratta county, that he might have full time to prepare and suggest such modifica- 
tions as would be requisite to prevent its clashing with existing opinions and institutions. 

3. To this communication, which was dated 10th March 1823, we have not found any 
reply, but on the 14th April 1824 the Commissioner proposed the appointment of separate 
judicial officers, recommending it on the following grounds. 

4. The Commissioner thought that the revenue survey which Government had ordered to 
be carried into effect, would oe veiy beneficial to the country, and that it could not be 
executed unless the collectors dedicated their whole time to its superintendence. " At present 
(said Mr. Chaplin) they have no leisure for such a task, at least one half of every week 
being occupied by business in their criminal and civil courts, which cornels them sometimes 
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to neglect their ordinary revenue duties. The only remedy for this evil is forthwith to carry 
into effect partially the judicial system, which Government has resolved eventually to intro- 
duce into tiie Deccan.^' Mr. Chaplin adds : If a survey is to be prosecuted, I am convinced 
of the necessity which exists of a separate judicial department, and ray mi willingness to 
recommend such an alteration, is not so much founded on any prejudice for or against 
particular systems, as on the very peculiar circumstances in which the Deccan is placed, 
different perhaps from those of any country in which our judicial authority has ever been 
established. 1 allude to tlie singular way in which our territory is mixed with that ol‘ foreign 
states, of independent chiefs possessing sovereign power, and of great jageerdars who have 
hitherto exercised almost supreme authority within their own limits.'* 

6. Mr. Chaplin suggestccl therefore, that the licw judi<nal arrangement should be for some 
time merely experimental, and that it should be confined to two of the provinces, Ahmed- 
iiuggur and Poonah. 

U. In these suggestions the Governor in Council <mtirely concurred, but in the course of 
ten days the plan was set aside ; your Government having, in the mean time, received our 
political letter of the 5th November 1823, in which we directed that no iiimortant changes 
should be made in the internal administration of the territories under the Commissioner in 
the Deccan, unless on the result of fair and ample experience having been communicated to 
us, we should express to you our conviction that such changes were expedient. In delerence 
to our orders, you thought it necessary to abstain from carrying your previous resolution 
into effect. 

7. Yet in consideration of the reasons urged by Mr. Chaplin, and of the mode in which 
criminal trials had been conducted in the Deccan, some alteration appeared to you to be 
necessary. In consecpience, you appointed an officer under the desig}mtion of criminal j udge, 
having jurisdiction over the provinces of Poonah, Ahtnednuggiir and Candeish, with power 
to try all persons charged with crimes, for whom a heavier punishment than two years 
imprisonment and hard labour might be necessary ; his sentences, if exceeding seven ycnirs 
imprisonment and hard labour, being subject to the confirmation of the Commissione!-, and sen- 
tences of death and of transportation for life subject to the confirmation of the (jovt*rnmcnt. 

8. We consider this plan to be merely experimental, and w^e shall not now go into an 
examination of its details; but your appointment of a judicial officer for the purposes stated 
we fully approve, and we desire that you will from time to time apply any further correctives 
which may be found requisite for giving efficiency to the administration of criminal justice. 

0. Adverting to your Presidents unfavourable opinion of the judicial arrangements of the 
Deccan, and to his remark that few causes have been decided, and those with considerable 
delay and dissatisfaction to all concerned, we have directed our attention with much interest 
to tne state of civil justice as administered in that province. 

10. Although it has properly been your invariable object to maintain the former usages 
and institutions of the country, as far as circumstances would permit, some innovation, 
jespecially in regard to the organization of‘ tribunals and the rules of procedure, was indis- 

{ lensable. At Poonah not long after the introduction of our government, ameens were 
bund necessary to assist and regulate the proceedings of punchayets, to appoint their 
members, and even to try causes. Jii 1821 something more was recjuired. In the Commis- 
sioner's Report, dated 5th November of that year, we find the following passage: Thi! 
collectors have not time to devote to the essential duty of administering justice, or of main- 
taining that degree of regularity and method which ought to be observed by tlie judicial 
officers under them ; to attain this end and to watch over and regulate the proceedings of 
punchayets, the undivided attention of one person seems requisite. Registers were then 
appointed. In 1828 moonsitfs were established, and new rules were made for punchayets.” 

11. Under the Mahnitta rule, Government seems to have taken little concern in the admi-^ 
nistration of justice, which appears to have been part of lh(i I’unclions of every ])erson who 
had power. Every such person interfered in the disputes of others to the extent of his power 
and his inclination, with little rule to guide him but his mere will and pleasure. This is 
affirmed with respect to the Deccan in very express tenns, by Mr. Chaplin. There can 
hardly be said to have been any regularly constituted court of justice except the Neyar Desh, 
under the former Govenimont. But the number of persons who discharged judicial functions 
was indefinite. All the village and district officers, from potails to mamlutflars and sirsu- 
bahdars, were judges. Every sirdar of note held a sort of hall of justice in his own house. 
Sahookars and bankers had also among themselves their punchayets, or tribunals of con- 
ciliation. None of these jtnlges rendered any account of their proceedings to the Govern- 
nient.” The discussion of the extent of the original functions of the punclnwcts is not, how- 
ever, of immediate practical importance ; for it is described, both by your rresident and by 
Mr. Chaplin, as being actually, under the former Government, the great instrument in the 
administration of justice, and the main tribunal for deciding causes. 

12. After the opinions conveyed to you on former occasions, and latterly in our political 
letter of the 5th November 1023, it is unnecessary for us to express our approbation of your 
endeavours to conduct the administration of justice by those means to which the people of 
the country had been habituated ; and though the punchayet system may not have proved 
so extensively available for that purpose as was expected, your adoption of it was undoubt- 
edly proper. We regret, however, to perceive the following statement made by your Pre- 
sident, in his Minute of the 14th January 1823 : ‘‘ The punchayet, on which so much depends 
under the native system, has shown all the inconveniences ascribed to it in my report of 181U, 
while the remedies applied to them have been less efficacious than was then expected. The 
pauses decided by punchayets have been few ; and the reports of most of the gentlemen whp 
)iad opportunities of observing them are unfavourable to that mode of trial." This account 
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is fully confirmed by the Reports of the public officers from Poona, Candeish and Ahmed- 
nuggur, and particularly by that of Mr, Giberne, the register of Ahmednuggur, the general 
accuracy of which, in so far as it related to the defects of punchayet, is admitted by 
Mr. Chaplin ; though the latter states that Mr. Giberne has brought all the advantages of 
the Adawlut system prominently forward, and kept all its defects out of sight. 

13 . Under these circumstances, we cannot doubt that some change had become necessary ; 
but we perfectly agree witli your president, that although the Mahratta system had not in 
our hands been found sufficient for the administration of justice in all branches of the com- 
munity, it by no means followed that we ought to abandon it entirely, but that we ought 
rather to try what was the least degree of alteration by which our object could be attained. 

14. We therefore entirely approve of the principle on which your arrangements on that 
occasion proceeded, viz. that of* the appointment of moonsiffs for the decision of causes of 
a general nature, and of continuing to consider punchayets as the proper tribunals for the 
settlement of cases, to which this sort of adjustment appeared more particularly applicable. 

15. We were glaxl to observe the following sentiments upon tlmt subject, in Mr. Chaplin’s 
letter of the 14th April 1824: The system of punchayets imould still be kept up to the 
utmost ; private arbitration by every means encouraged ; and the existing laws and customs, 
as far as possible maintained, unless clearly repugnant to reason and justice.” The system 
ought certainly not to be abandoned, on any such ground as that of making the arrangements 
in the Deccan correspond more nearly witli those of the older provinces. 

16. We do not give any opinion upon the question, whether this precise arrangement should 
or should not be adhered to, on the establishment of any jiermanent system of internal admi- 
nistration ; all we mean is, tliat so long as it shall be found practically useful, there seems 
to be no adequate reason for desiring its discontinuance. 

17. If however, upon full consideration, you shall be satisfied that the agency of ameens or 
moonsifl’s may be more advantageously employed for the disposal of any description of cases, 
and that this change would be acceptable to the native community, we can have no desire 
that you should adhere to one desenptionof native agency, to the exclusion of any other which 
you may think preferable. 

18. We do not draw any inference in favour of the benefit of a more extended employment of 
punchayets, from the great number of* cases decided in that way in the Darwar division. 
We observe that in that district the collector established rules by which members of 
punchayets as well as suitors were compelled to attend, tlie former on pain of being fined, and 
the latter on pain of losing theirsuit. feuch rule.s, if vigorously enforced by an officer who has 
a bias in favour of punchayets, who is armed with power, and encouraged by the superior 
authorities, will naturally produce more decisions than would be effected if no compulsion were 
used. If this spirit in the suj)erintending officer is necessary lor the purpose of insuring effi- 
ciency, we entirely agree witli your president, that the advantage is too rare to allow of its 
forming the basis of any judicial system. 

11). The peculiar circumstances ol' the Deccan st^'in to render the sudden introduction of 
material chtujges in the internal administration very inexpedient. At the same time there was 
no doubt that some arrangement had become necessary to enable the collectors to devote suffi- 
cient time to the discharge of their revcniK*. duties. The plan which you intended to adopt was, 
the appointment of judges with criminal jurisdictions for Alnnednuggur and Poonah. 

20. If a change to that extent had been absolutely necessary, it is probable that with a large 
discretionary power vested in the Commissioner, its immediate introduction might not have been 
attended with material inconvenience ; but as we are iiifonued by your President that the 
measure of appointing a criininul jn(lg<' and an assistant will, in tiie opiniem of the Com- 
missioner, be a sufficient relief to the collectors, the object more immediately in view, 
that is to say, the ndief o<‘ the collectors, will probably have been obtained with the 
additional advantage of making a slower and more gradual change than that originally 
contemplated. 

21. lly the appointments to which wc have refened, progress has been made towards the 
formation of a judiciary establishment for the Deccan. With a view to future arrangements, 
we have only to add, that in conformity with the universal practice under the three 

E residencies, the great proportion of the judicial business must be conducted entirely 
y natives, the most important parts of it only, with the general superintendence of the whole, 
being reserved for the Europeans. 

22. Althougli on account of the cireninstanoes stated by Mr. Chaplin, to which we have 
before adverted, it may be necessa^to continue, for some time at least, a large discretionary 
power in the hands of the commissioner, it will obviously occur to you, that, as far as may be 

E racticable, the officers of justice should, in the performance of their public duties, be guided 
ysuch rules as the experienced wisdom of your Government may devise, and not by their own 
arbitraiy notions. 

23. The uncontrolled power of some of the native functionaries over the persons and 
property of individuals, though not surprising if we consider the short time the country 
nas been under our dominion, and the imperfect mode of' government to which it has been 
subjected, is much to be deplored. The power of the potail, who is the principal revenue 
agent, and has moreover considerable privileges and perquisites of his own, appears by the 
following extract of a report from the collector of Almicdimggur to be almost unlimited: — 
The heads of villages still have and do exercise the power of confining persons who are 
guilty of crimes till they can report about them, of chastising petty delinquents to the extent of 
a few stripes, and of forcing the ryots to pay their rents by the usual means of tukhuza, such 
as setting the defeulter in the sun, putting a stone on his head,&c. &.C.; but I seldom hear 
that these steps are requisite ; for as soon as the ryots found I gave no attention to their com- 
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plaints on this head, they learned to pay their just dues without trouble.*' It is of great 

Appendix (H.) importance that the demands of these officers, and their power over person and proper^, 

should be defined ; so that the people, and even the officers themselves, may be enabled to dis- 

Employnient of tinguish their legitimate acts from such as are wholly unauthorized and illegal, and that some 

Natives. bounds may be set to abuse of authority. 

24. Upon the whole we have only to add that, as you seem fully to appreciate the im- 
portance of paying due attention to the peculiar circumstances of these districts in your future 
arrangen><^nts, we shall be prepared to approve the adoption of any prudent measures which 
your Government may by sufficient proofs show to have been necessary, to establish an 
adequate administration of civil judicature in the Deccan. 


64. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bombay y dated 31st August 1827. 

Judicial 1827. Cons. H- PERSUADED of the justice and expediency of admitting natives of trust and respec- 
4th April, N° 46, 47. tability to as large a share as possible in the judicial administration, we have taken the oppor- 

tunity afforded by the revision of the Regulations to introduce a wile by which native Com- 
licg. IL* section 37. missioners must be empowered to decide suits as high as 500 rupees, and may be authorized 
clause 3d. to try suits as high as 5,000 rupees. 


55. EXTRACT LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor in Council at Bomhayy dated 5th September 1027. 

55. Extract Public Para. 9. Mr. Warden, in a minute recorded on the occasion, has drawn your attention to 
Letter to Bmhayy the expediency of a more extensive employment of native agency than has heretofore been 
5 September 1827. customary in the subordinate judicial stations under the magistrates of police. We are happy 
to observe that this subject appears likely to engage your consideration, and shall give no 
opinion concerning it previously to receiving yours. We shall merely observe that amid the 
numerous difficulties which attend both the employment and the non-employment of native 
agency in the administration of justice in India, considerable light might be expected to be 
derived from a properly regulated experiment in sucli a situation as that of the island of 
Bombay, where there would be, comparatively speaking, but little difliciilty in subjecting the 
agents employed to an efficient superintendence and control. 


50. EXTRACT LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Governor in Council at 
Bombay y to the Court of Directors, dated 13th August 1828. 


Letter from the Court of Directors to the Governor in 
Council, dated 5th September 1827. Par. 9. Notices 
Mr. Warden’s Minute, on the expediency of a more 
extensive cmploymcni of native agency in the Police 
Department, and ibe Court is glad that the subject is 
likely to engage the consideration of Government. 

The Court retrains from giving any opinion previous 
to receiving the sentiments of Government. 


Para. 15 . The state of the police is now engaging our serious 
attention, and we had instructea the late advocate-general, and the 
senior magistrate of police to put themselves in communication, not 
only with the honourable the chief justice, but with the most 
respectable natives in the community for the purpose of ascertaining 
their sentiments upon the subject. 

16 . The acting advocate-general will now prosecute the inquiiy, and we hope ere long to 
report to your honourable Court the result ol the measures adopted for adding to the efficiency 
of the police. 


1>7. EXTRACT LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor in Council at Bombay y dated 18th February 1829. 

57. Extract Public Para. 9 . We have derived much pleasure from the report of the chief engineer, on the 
Letter to institution established with our sanction, to train European and Native youtfis for the sub- 

18 February 1829. ordinate functions of the engineer and survey departments. The attainments of the pupils 
are not only highly satisfactory, so far as the immediate puqjoses of the institution are con- 
cerned, but encouraging as regards the prospects of success, for a more extended scheme of 
native education. We observe that the course of instruction at this establishment is not 
confined to the technical details of engineering and surveying, but embraces the elements of 
a general scientific education, and that Captain Jervis, the superintendant, has voluntarily 
taken upon himself the irksome and difficult task of translating into the Mahratta and 
Guzerattee dialects, for £he us,e of the pupils, some of the standard books of instruction in the 
European languages on arithmetic and geometry. We desire that Captain Jervis may be 
informed of the very great satisfaction with which we view this instance of zeal and application 
on his part, and tne extremely favourable opinion which we have formed of the judgment 
and ability with which he has hitherto managed the institution under his charge. 

Para. 15. Our attention has been drawn to a proposal submitted by Captain Sutherland, 
for the establishment of an institution for, educating native revenue officers. Considerable 
discussion and correspondence appear to have taken place on tliis proposition, but you have 
never directly brought it to our notice. Mr. Warden, it seems, is adverse to the proposed 
institution ; your late president was favourable to it. 

16. Our means of judging of .the expediency of such an institution are imperfect, but the 
evidence before us leads to the conclusion, that there is great room for improvement in the 

character 
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character of the native revenue officers, both in regard to their general moral and intellectual 

qualifications, and to their practical knowledge of the details of business ; but that their Appendix (H.) 
deficifencies are at present greater in the former particular than in the latter. We acknowledge, 
however, that in the present state of society in India, we have less confidence in the efficacy 57 * Extract PubHc 
of any moral tuition, which can be imparted to the natives in a public school, than in the better to Bomhay^ 
skilful employment of those means of rewarding good, and discouraging bad conduct, which 1‘^hruary 1829. 
every Government has at its disposal. It is by appointing to situations in the service of the 
State, those only who are distinguished by moral as well as by intellectual superiority, by 
rewarding in proportion to their merits those of yom* servants who deserve well, and by 
removing and punishing those who are unfaithful to their trust, that you can hope to elevate 
the moral character of the people of India, by strengthening their incentives to virtuous con- 
duct, and by giving that importance to morality in their estimation, which is produced by 
the conviction, that it stands foremost of all things in yours. The detail of the business 
of the revenue department, can at best be very im])erfectly taught in schools, and to be learned 
effectually must oe learned by practice in a collector’s cutcherry. Mr. Chaplin’s testimony 
to this last point is very explicit, and the opinion appears in itself reasonable. As the improve- 
ment, therefore, of the natives in general knowledge iVill have been provided for in the best 
manner you are able, by your general arrangements, we do not see the necessity of a separate 
institution for the particular education 01 candidates for revenue employments. In the 
selection of natives to fill situations in our service, you will be guided, of course, by 
their qualifications only. Tliose who may be educated at your general institutions for 
education will have the opportunity oi‘ acquiring higher qualifications than others, and of 
showing that they have done so ; but we desire that their superior advantages may end there ; 
and that you will not consider yourselves under the necessity of appointing persons (‘ducated 
at your institutions, to situations in any department for which they may prove unfit. You 
will make known to persons entering your institutions the exact terms on which they are 
received. 

17 . When you referred Captain Sutherland’s plan to the consideration of Mr. Chaplin, 
you directed him to select and send some young natives to Captain .lervis’s Institution, to 
be rendered competent to instruct other natives, if the present plan should he adopted ; and 
to be fitted at all events for tlie able discharge of the public seiwice in their own persons.’^ 

Mr. Chaplin, on receiving those instructions, issued a public notice, inviting young men to 
pass an examination at Poona, in order that if found qualified in certain respects, they might 

( proceed to Bombay and be instructed under the superintendence of Captain .fervis in the 
}ranches of knowledge nupiisite for perfonning the duties of tlu* revenue and judicial depart- 
ments. Twenty-four youths having presented themselves in conseejuenee of the invitation, 
you, notwithstanding certain objections to the proceeding which occurred to you, considered 
yourselves bound to fulfil the pledge which luul been held out to them. You will report to 
us the result of tliis experiment. We luive little hopes of its success. 


60 . EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bombay, dated 29 th July 1029 . 

and take such steps as circumstances may appear to require for insuring 58. Extract Judicial 

adequate judicial protection to the people, always keeping in mind, however, that this object Letter to Bombay, 
is as far as practicable to be effected in all cases by means of native agency. 29 July 1829, 


69 . EXTRACT POLITICAL LETTER io Bombay, dated 26 th May 1030 . 

8. We are, as you are well aware, greatly desirous that the natives in our employment 59* Extract Political 
should be adequately and even liberally paid ; not only in order that they may set a value Letter to Bombay, 
on the offices they hold, and may be anxious not to forfeit them by misconduct, but also ^6 May 1830. 
as a means of attaching the native population to our rule, and as some compensation to this 
parti: ular class of natives for the many sources of emolument of which the introduction of 
our Government has dejmved them. 


60 . EXTRACT LETFER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor in Council at Bombay, dated 29 th September 1830 . 

Para. 9. It is our anxious desire to afford to the higher classes of the natives of India 60. Extract Public 
the means of instruction in European science, and of access to the literature of civilized Letter to Bombay, 
Europe. The character which may be given to the classes possessed of leisure and natural 29 September 1830. 
influence, ultimately determines that of tlie whole people. We are sensible, moreover, that 
it is our duty to afford the best equivalent in our power to these classes for the advantages 
of which the introduction of our Government has deprived them. And for this and other 
reasons of which you are well aware, we are extremely desirous that their education should 
be such as to nualify them for higher situations in the civil Government of India than any 
to which natives nave hitherto been eligible. 
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63. Extract General 
Letter from Bombay y 
a8 December 1831. 
The native Judicial 
officers consktituied 
Native Judges and 
Principal and Junior 
Native Comiiiissiuners, 
with suitable salaries in 
lieu of fees. 
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61. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER from Bombay, dated 27th July 1831. 

33. The system introduced by Regulation I. of 1830, of referring all original suits to 
native commissioners will, no doubt, operate in facilitating business, and disposing of all 
suits which have remained for any length of time on the files of the several zillali courts. 
In other respects too, the measure may be expected to prove highly beneficial to tlie state, 
by presenting to respectable natives a fair field of employment ; for by thus associating tliem, 
in a higher degree than hitherto, with the administration of the country, they will naturally 
feel a deeper interest in its general welfare. 


02. EXTRACT JUDICIAL LETTER to Bombay, dated 15th February 1832. 

21. The same, or nearly the same number of native functionaries, that is to say, eighty 
in the first half of 1827, and seventy-nine in the first half of 1828, disposed of 10,879 suits 
in the former period, and 52,704 in the latter ; and when we observe the large number of 
decisions passed by some of them, and the. small number by others, we arc led to conclude 
that by judicious arrangements and an improved superintendence over the native tribunals, 
the number of their decisions might be greatly extended. 


63. EXTRACT GENERAL LETTER from Bombay, dated 28th December 1831. 


Para. 7. In reference 'to the system introduced during Sir John Malcolm’s administration, 
of vesting the native coininissioners with the cognizance of all original suits, we have insti- 
tuted the following gradation among the native judicial officers under this presidency, with 
the salaries specified opposite each : — 


C native judges, at 500 rupees each - - - 

13 principal native commissioners, at 350 rupees each 
23 junior ditto *• „ - 200 „ 

32 ditto ditto - „ - 150 „ 

15 ditto ditto - “ 100 „ 


R* 3,000 
4,550 
4,000 
4,800 
1,500 


8. The native judges authorized to try suits to an unlimited amount, and to hear appeals 
from native commissioners to the amount of (100) one hundred rupees. The principal native 
commissioners are authorized to try suits to the amount of (10,000) ten thousand rupees ; 
and the junior native commissioners to the amount of (5,000) five thousand rupees. 


9. The native judges are to be appointed by Government, the principal native commission- 
ers by the Sudder Devvauiiy Aduwlut, and the junior native comnussioiiers by the zillah 
judges, subject to the approval of the Sudder Dewaiiny Adawlut. 


10. The salaries allowed to the native judges and commissioners are in lieu of all fees or 
emoluments at present n;eeived by lliem ; and we have assigned rupees (75) seventy-five 
per mensem to the native judges for tlic expense of tlioir estahlislunents, and rupees (60) 
fifty to the native connnissiorKus on the same account. These arrangements are to have 
effect from the 1st of January 1832. 
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Papers respecting Education of Natives. 


(1.) — MEMOIR, dated February 7, 1B27, compiled from the Records of the Lidia Govern- 
ments at the JEIast India House, in pursuance of a Minute of the Committee of 
Corre^ondencc, showing the extent to which Aid had been afforded by the 
local Governments in India towards the establishment of Native Schools in that 
country : And, A Supplement to the foregoing Memoir, dated February 23, 1832, 
containing a Nan ative of the furtlier proceedings of the local Governments in India 
relative to Native Schools in that country, to the date of thej latest records 
received from India. 


INDEX TO THE MEMOIR. 


BENGAL. 


Tho Calcutta Madrissa or Muhomedan Col 
le^e 

The Benares Hindoo Sanscrit College 
The Old Calcutta Charity School 
The Calcutta Free School Society - 


Page, 

.196. 409 

399, 409 

- 401 
> ibid. 


Prop<Jsed Hindoo Colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot 402 
The Chinsurah Schools ----- 403 
Tile Ilidgfllcc Madrissa ----- 404 
The Benares Charily Stdiool - - - - ibid. 

The Kajpootana or A jniere Scluiols - - - 405 
The Calcutta School -hook Society - - - ibid. 

The Calcutta School Society - - . . 406 

The Cawnpore Free School - . - - ibitl. 

1 ’he Calcutta Hindoo Sanscrit College - 40(1,410 
The General Committee of Public Instruction at'| 0 

Calcutta^ ./ 40O 

The Agra College ibid. 

The Delhi Coll<‘ge - - * - - • ibid. 

,, Schools of Mr. Fraser , * - 409 

Education of the Hill Country - . - ibid. 

The Vidynla - - - - - - - 41 o 

The English College, Calcutta - - - - ibid. 

The Prm • - - - - - -411 

The Bhaugulpore Schools - • . - ibid. 

The Moorshedabad College and School - - ibid. 

The Calcutta Mission College, &c. - - - 412 

FORT ST. GEORGE. 

The Tan jore Schools - - • - - 4 1 2 

The Sunday School at the Mount - - - ibid. 

Erperimenial Establishment of Mr. Ross ini , 
Cuddupah . . - - . 

Free Schools at Palamcottah and Tinnevclly - ibid. 


Page. 

Committee for Public Instruction at the Presidency 4 13 
Summary of rnformation in Reports of Collectors, ibid. 
The Madras School-book Society - - - 4*7 

BOMBAY. 

The Bombay School and Mrs. Boyd’s Legacy - 
The Education Society at Bombay - - - 

The Bombay Native School-book and Schooh 
Society ------ -j 

Tlie Special Committee of ditto - - - 

Reports on the State of Education in the Terri-1 
corics subject to the Presidency of Bombay J 
The Engineer Institution at Bombay 
Tile Native School Society of the Southern Coiican, 
Captain Sutherland’s Plan for the Education oH 
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MEMOIR compiled from the Records of the India Governments at the India House, 
in pursuance of a Minute of the Committee of Correspondence of the 7th February 1820, 
Showint^ the extent to which aid has been afi’orded by the local Governments in India j 
towards tiie establishment of Native Schools in that country.” 


From a very early period of time, the charge of instnictint^ the natives of India devolved 
principally on the Company’s chaplains. To excite them to the diligent performance of this 
Drancn of their duty, the local Governments (acting under the orders of the Court of 
Directors, and under the authority of the Company’s Charter) occasionally granted to them 
gratuities for special services rendered in the performance of this duty. 

Schools or colleges for the promotion of learning among the natives of India have also 
been established by the local Governments, the expense of upholding which is constituted 
an annual charge upon the revenues of the country. The Governments have likewise granted 
from the public revenues, pecuniaiy aid to several similar institutions which have been esta- 
blished by individuals or by voluntaiy associations of the Company’s servants, and others, 
living under the protection of the British Government in India. 

The extent to which these aids have been aflbrded, will be found stated in the following 
brief narrative of the origin and history of the several institutions, but which does not 
include those in immediate connection with the Government of the country, such as, 

First. Those colleges and establishments at the several presidencies which have been formed 
for the purpose of providing the means of education, in the native languages for the Com- 
pany’s civil serv^ants exclusively ; upon which establishments considerable numbers of learned 
natives are retained, in the capacities of moulavees, nioonshees, pundits and professors of the 
art of writing in tlie native cnaracter, and receive fixed salaries for the perfoimance of their 
respective duties. 

Secondly. The regimental schools, which are in part supported by stoppages out of the 
pay of the troops, both Europeans and Natives. 

Thirdly. Those parts of the Company’s medical establishments at the several presidencies 
which are maintained for the purpose of instructing native doctors in the science of medicine, 
with a particular view to the more efficient discharge of their duties as vaccinators. 


BENGAL, 


Letter from Bengal, 
30th April 1781. 
Com. 1 8th April 1781. 
Letter from 
.15th July 178a. 
Cm 3d June 178a. 


Rev. Conn. 

21 January 1785. 
19 Aoguit — 

23 January 1768. 


TAe Calcutta, Madrissa or Mahomedan College, was founded at the request of several 
Mahomedans of distinction, in the year 1781, by the Governor-general, Warren Hastings, 
esquire, who provided a building for it at his own expense, amounting to R* 57,746, but 
which was afterwards charged to the Company. The Bengal Government also, at .the 
recommendation of Mr. Hastings, assigned fanos of the estimated value of R* 29,000 per 
annum, for the support of the institution. 

The original intention of the founder appears to have been, to promote the study of the 
Arabic and Persian languages, and of the Mahomedan law, with a view, more especially, to 
the production of well qualified officers for the courts of justice. 

In 1785, the lands which had been granted for its support were regularly assigned by 
Sunnud, to be held during the pleasure of Government, to Mahomed Moiz-oo-deen, who 
had been appointed superior or guardian of the institution, and to his successors. In this 

officer 
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officer was vested the immediate management of all the affairs of the Madrissa and admini- 
stration of its revenues. He was directed to deliver in to the Committee of Revenue, monthly 
statements of the number of students actually maintained on the establishment, with their 
names and salaries. A member of the Committee of Revenue wag authorized and enjoined, 
once in every three months or oftefter, to visit the Madrissa, in order to see that the building 
was kept in proper repair, and that in all otlier respects the efficiency of the institution was 
maintained. The naib nazim or principal officer of the native courts of law, was also 
instructed that whenever vacancies sboukl arise in the Foiydarry courts, they should be filled 
from the students of the Madrissa, upon the production of certificates from the superior, that 
the individuals nominated by him were duly qualified for their respective appointments. 

In 1788, complaints liaving been made to the Government of great misconduct and 
mismanagement on the part of the superior y that office was abolished, and the temporary 
administration of the funds of the institution, together with its general reformation, were 
undertaken by the Governor-general, Sir John Shore, who it appears confided the interior 
management to Moulavie Mujud-oo-deen the head preceptor. 

In 1791, the institution was again discovered to be in a state of disorder, and some of 
the students to be persons of most depraved characters, which being attributed to neglect 
of duty on the part of Mujud-oo-deen, he was removed from his situation and Moulavee 
Mahomed Israel appointed in his stead. 

It was then resolved, that the future govemment of the institution should be in the hands 
of a Committee of Superintendence, consisting of the acting president of the Board of 
Revenue, the Persian translator to Government, and the preparer of reports, who were 
directed to meet at the Madrissa once in every two months, or oftener if required ; to see 
that the several persons there perfonned their duties, and to control all the expenses of the 
establishment ; also to frame regulations subject to the confirmation of Govemment. 

Under the regulations framed by this committee (and which were confirmed by the Court 
of Directors, who desired to be furnished with an annual report of the state of the mstitution,) 
the immediate govemment of the Madrissa was vested in the head preceptor, who was to 
receive his appointment immediately from Government. The assistant preceptors were to be 
nominated by the committee at the recommendation of the head preceptor : inferior servants 
to be appointed and removed by the head preceptor, at his discretion : the students to be 
divided jnto classes, and to rise according to merit from the lower to the higher classes. 

The following sciences to be taught : — 

Natural Philosophy. 

Theology. 

Law* 

Astronomy. 

(ieometry. 

Arithmetic. 

Logic. 

Rhetoric. 

Oratory. 

Grammar. 

Further studies to be prescribed by the head preceptor, who was to examine the lower 
class every Thursday and to regulate their promotion : no student to remain in college more 
than seven years: honomry rewards to be given annually, on the recommendation of the 
head peceptor, for the best dissertation upon prescribed theses: the head preceptor em- 
powered to punish negligent or contumacious students by degmdation or expulsion: the 
liead preceptor to certify proficients in the law classes for promotion in the public service; 
also to recommend students for admission : not more than two months’ vacation allowed to 
the students in one year : every Friday to be set apart for purifications and religious worship : 


the salaries of the preceptors and officers to be, 

Head Preceptor, - R* per month, 400 
First Assistant - - - - 100 

Second ditto - « . - 80 

Third ditto . - - - 60 

Fourth ditto « - - . 30 


Each student in the five classes to receive aii allowance of R* 16, 10, 8, 7 or 6 per month, 
according to his class : the number of students to be regulated by the committee, and all 
surplus funds to be employed in the purchase of books. 

The office of head preceptor passeci from Mahomed Israel to Mohee-oo-deen, and upon his 
decease the duties of it were, for a time, performed by Aumecn Oollah, so much to the satis- 
faction of the Governor-general in Council, that in August 1806, the Govemment conferred 
upon him a gratuity of R^ 6,000, with a khelaut of investiture into that office, which it was 
determined should oe thenceforward filled by re^lar succession among the preceptors. 

In March 1812, the committee submitted to GdVemment a letter from Doctor M. Lumsden, 
representing the institution as being then in a state of considerable inefficiency, and proposing 
the appointment of a European superintendant, to see that the teachers do their duty, and 
to ascertain the general progress of the students.” This suggestion the Governor-General in 
Council did not judge it expedient to adopt, but appointed Dr. Lumsden and Lieutenant 
A. Galloway members of the committee, with instructions to suggest such further reforms as 
might appear to them advisable ; but nothing material appears to have been suggested in 
consequence of these instructions. 

In 1818, the committee found themselves again under the necessity of drawing the attention 
of Govemment to the still inefficient state of the Madrissa, and of recommending, as a measure 
736—1. 3 D 4 of 
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of indispensable necessity^ the appointment of a European secretai^r to reside there, for the 
purpo^ of ctmtrolling and reg^ating its afiairs and interests, which were stated to suffe 
materially under the sole authority of the head teacher, under whose exclusive management 
they had in fact continued from the time of Sir Jolm Shore., The residence of a European 
secretary, to whom all parties might find easy access, and, through him, upon all proper 
occasions, to the Committee of Superintendence, was considered as the most likely means of 
introducing order and efficiency into the establishment. 

The Government acceded to the proposition, but directed the committee to devise such 
economical arrangements in the establishment as should provide a suitable salary for the 
secretary, without throwing any additional burthen on tlie funds of the Company, at the 
same time to suggest such other reforms in the general management of the institution as 
might occur to them. 

This the Committee did, in July 1819, in a voluminous report, in which they exhibited 
a retrospective view of the resources and expenditure of the institution ; the latter amounting, 
from the year 1794 to the year 1818, a period of twenty-five years, to the sum of 4,94,197 
rupees. They also recommended Moulavie Mohummud baar to the office of head preceptor, 
which was accordingly conferred upon him, with a salary of 300 rupees per month ; ana the 
office of European secretary was conferred upon Captain F. Irvine, with the same amount of 
salary. 

The Government at the same time resolved to fix the revenues of the Madrissa at 30,000 
nipees per annum, which sum is now guaranteed to it out of the public treasury, instead of 
the institution depending upon the uncertain produce of the lands which were originally 
granted to it as an endowment. 

In February 1820, the state of Captain Irvine s health compellexl him, after having obtained 
leave of absence for ten months, to proceed to sea; and during his absence, Lieutenant Bryce 
was appointed to act lor him, for which he was allowed to draw half the salary attached to 
the office of secretary. 

In July following a report was made by the Committee of Superintendence, which described 
the institution as liaving, from its foundation, laboured under a remarkable poverty of books ; 
its stock consisting of only twelve volumes, ot‘ which number, not four W(;re of standard 
celebrity or general utility ; and the committee intimated tlicir intention of appropriating the 
whole savings qf the year, amounting to 11*6,818. 3. 7. to the Ibrmation of a respectable 
library of Arabic and Fersian works ; to which the f lovernment acceded. 

In October following, the undermentioned supplementary regulations were sanctioned by 
the Governor-general in Council : Lectures to be given on every clay of the week, except 
Friday : hours of lecture to be from eight in the morning till two in the afternoon : the 
several classes of students to be distributed among the preceptors in tlie several departments : 

a uartcrly reports of the progress of the several classes to be made to the Governor-general 
irough the secretary : half yearly examinations to take place, both of students and of candi- 
dates for admission, and to De held publicly: various prizes of from 12 to 100 rupees each 
to be awarded to students, at the principal examination in January : smaller prizes and 
honorary dresses to be awarded for general good conduct : the most distinguished scholars, not 
on the foundation, e(|uaily with those who might be on it, to succeed to vacancies in the public 
service, according to merit, and to have ecjual j)rizes awarded to them ; leave of absence, in 
all cases, restricted to two months in the year : mode of admission to be by application in 
writing : no person to continue in the Madrissa beyond the age of twenty-eight years. 

In January 1822, the Madrissa connnittee submitted to the Government, a report of the 
first annual examination whu!h had been held in the Town-hall on the 15th of August 1821, 
in pursuance of‘, and in eonfonuity with the regulations. From this report it appeared that 
upwards of 200 scholars, exclusive of out scholars, were examined on that day, in the various 
branches of science taught at the institution ; and the result is stated to have been particularly 
satisfactory to the committee, and lo all who witnessed the exhibition. The happiest effects, 
it was added, appeared to result from it in dissipating the ancient prejudices of tlie institution 
against examinations, ;md, togetlier with those pn'jiuliees, much of the hithargy and indolence 
which had so long tended to dejircss it, and to degrade its character. In these sentiments 
the Govenior-geueral in CouiiciJ fully concurred, and expressed liis entire approval of the 
whole proceeding. 

Upon the resignation of Lieutenant Bryce, in March 1822, Dr. M. Lumsden was appointed 
officiating secretary. 

In August 1822, the committee reported the result of the second examination which had 
been held in the Town-hall in May preceding, and which was considered favourable. It was 
however represented tliat the prejudices of tlie prect^ptors opjiosed ecuisiderable obstacles in 
the way of reform, and the Government was requested to sanction the employment of a native 
assistant under tlie secretary, with a view to the counteraction of those prejudices. His 
Lordship in Council, in reply, approved of the proceedings of the committee, and intimated 
his resolution to uphold their authority, eveH in the event of its becoming necessary for that 
purpose to remove the head Moulavie ; while on the other hand, it was suggested that much 
caution and deliberation might be necessary, in the introduction of such an improved system 
of study, as was contemplated by them. 

In consequence of the unhealtliiness of the situation, in which the building then occupied 
by the Madrissa stood, and of its aff ording to the students great facilities and temptations to 
dissipation, immorality and idleness, the Government resolved, in June 1823, to construct a 
new college in a more suitable situation, in a part of Calcutta, formerly denominated, 
Kalinga,*' and now called Hastings Place and in a neighbourhood chiefly inhabited by 
Mahomedans. For this purpose, the Government appropriated the sum of R* 1,40,537, for 

the 
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the puichafle of ground, and the erection of the edifice, of which the foundation stone iras - 

iniri nn the lAth July 1824. When finished, the building will not onl^ accommodate all tfie Appoudix (f.) 

ff t ii denfa* on the foundation, but provide for a school of Mussulman children which has been 

recently formed in Calcutta. 0 ■) Memoir by_ 

In January and February 1823, another periodical examination of the students of the Tiomas Etq, 
Madrissa took place in the Town-hall, the report of which was considered as containing 
evidence of much positive improvement, and justdying an assured confidence in the advance- 
ment of the institution in reputation and usefulness ; and is stated to have been perused by 
the Governor-general in Council, with “ no ordinary satisfection.” 

Captain Irvine not having been able to resume his situation as secretary to the Madrissa 
committee, Dr. M. Lumsden was fully appomted to that office, with an augmented salary of 
600 rupees per month. 


An Abstract Statement of Pecuniary Aid, granted by the Bengal Government to 
the Calcutta Madrissa, from its first institution to tlie end of the year 1824, so far 


us the same can be ascertained. 

Kiipees. 

Cost of the original building in 1781 ------ 75,745 

Revenue of lands granted to the Institution as an endowment of 
the estimated value of 29,000 rupees per annum, from A. D. 1782 
to 1793, twelve years - -- -- -- - 3,48,000 

Actual expenditure from A. D. 1794 to 1818, 25 years as per 
account exhibited in July 1819 ------ 4,94,197 

Chaiges on Account of the Madrissa as fixed by Government,* 

A. D. 1819 30,000 

1820 - -- -- -- -- 30,000 

1821 30,000 

1822 30,000 

1823 - -- -- -- -- 30,000 

1824 30,000 

Sum appropriated in July 1823, for the purchase of ground, and 

erection of a new Madnssa - - - - - _ . 1,40,537 

Total Rupees - 12,20,479 


♦ It appears that the 
whole of this annual 
amount had not been 
drawn in January 1894* 
but the balance was 
ordered to be held at 
the disposal of the 
Committee, by a Mi- 
nute dated the 17th of 
that month. 


The Benares Hindoo Sanscrit College, 

This institution was projected by Jonatlum Duncan, esq. the resident at Benares in 1791, Rev. from 1791. 
as a means of employing, beneficially for the countiy, some part of a surplus which the public 10th March, 
revenues yielded over their estimated amount. The expense for the first year was limited to Cons. 1791* 
R* 14,000. In the following year it was augmented to 20,000 ; at which amount it has ^*^h Feb. 
been continued down to the present time, D” 1793. 

The object of this institution was the preservation and cultivation of the laws, literature 
and religion of the Hindoos (and more particularly of their laws) in their sacred city ; 
a measure which it was conceived would be equally advantageous to the natives, and honour- See next page, 
able to the British Government among them. 

The establishment originally consisted of a head pundit or rector ; eight professors ; nine 
students who enjoyed salaries ; with book-keepers, writers, peons, &c. The Governor-general 
was constituted visitor, and the resident his deputy. Besides the scholars on the foundation, 
and a certain number of poor children who were to receive instruction gratis, the institution 
was open to all persons who were willing to pay for instruction : the teachers and students to 
hold their places during the pleasure of the visitor. All the professors, except the professor 
of medicine, to be Brahmins. The Brahmins to have preference in succession to the office of 
rector, or to professorships. Four examinations in the year to be held before the resident. 

Each professor to compose annually for the use of his students, a lecture on his respective 
science. Examinations into the most sacred branches of knowledge to he made by a committee 
of Brahmins. Courses of study to be prepared by the professors. The internal discipline to 
be in all respects conformable to the Dhcrma Shastra, in the chapter on education. 

The prescribed course of studies in this college to comprehend, 

Theology, Ritual. 

Medicine, including Botany, &c. 

Music. 

Mechanic Arts. 

Grammar, Prosody and 

Sacred Lexicography. 

Mathematics. 

Metaphysics. < 

Logic. 

Law. 

History. 

Ethics. 

Philosophy, and 

Poetry, 

On the 0th of March 1811, Lord Minto recorded a Minute, in which he adverted to the then 
prevalent, and as it appeared to him well founded, oninion that science and literature were in -o 

a progressive state of decay among the natives of India; that the number of learned men 6^ March* 

was diminished, and the circle of learning, even among those who still devoted themselves io 28th Oct 

735-1. 3 e to 1814. 
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to it, conaiderably contracted ; that the abstract sciences were abandoned, polite literature 
neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated, but what was connected with the peculiar 
religious doctrines ol* the people. The disuse and actual loss of many valuable works ap« 
peaked to his Lordship to nave been the immediate consequence of this state of things ; from 
which, miless some speedy remedy were devised, the revival of letters might shortly become 
hopeless. 

As a means of preventing this anticipated evil, and with a view to the restoration of learning, 
and the more general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the people, his Lordship 
proposed the reform of the college at Benares, of which it was considered as standing in 
great need, together with the establishment of two similar institutions in Tirhoot and Nuddea, 
places formerly celebrated as seats of Hindoo learning. 

The principal cause of the want of efficiency which was found to prevail at Benares arose 
from the prejudices of Hindoos against the office of professor considered as an office ^ or even 
as a service ; in consequence of whicli the most learned pundits invariably refused the situation, 
even with the liberal salary attached to it. 

The object of the institution had also been materially defeated, by the malversation of the 
former native rector, who was entrusted with authority over the rest ; and by the feuds among 
the members of the college, which arose out of that malversation. 

Owing to these and other causes, it appeared that there had been no attendance of teacliers 
and pupils in any public hall or place of instruction at Benares, since the institution of the 
college ; and scarcely any instruction given, even in the private houses of the professors. 

The following resolutions were therefore adopted with a view to its future management : 

The superintendence to be vested in the agent to the Governor-genenil, the magistrate 
of the city and the collector of the province as a Committee of Superintendence : pensions 
to be granted to distinguished teachers for delivering instructions to pupils at their own houses: 
teachers to be nominated by the committee subject to the approval of Government : a public* 
library to be fonnecl, under charge of a learned native, with a small establislnncnt of servants 
for the care of tlie manuscripts : all proper facilities to be afforded, as well to professors 
as to strangers, for the purpose of consulting and transcribing of books : annual public dis- 
putations to be held before tne committee, at which prizes and literary lionours are to be 
awarded. 

In September 1815, the committee proposed to appoint a European superintendant, for 
which office Mr. Galanos was nominated. They also recommended that, with a view to 
(extend the benefits of the institution more generally througliout the provinces, the judges 
and magistrates of tlie several zillahs and cities should be authorized to recommend to the 
committee the admission of duly qualified pupils. With the former suggestion the Govern- 
ment judged it inexpedient to comply; the latter met with their entire concurrence. 

In June 1818, tne committee were called upon to report on the state of the funds of the 
institution, and wdiat changes the establishment had undergone since the year 1812. In Fe- 
bruary 1820, no answer to this reference having nniched the presidency, the Governor-general 
in Council authorized Mr. H. Wilson, who was then at Benares, to join the committee for 
the purpose of facilitating the production of a full re])ort upon the state of the college, its 
past operations, and the degree in which it appeared to have answered the purposes of its 
institution. The committee was also desired to avail itself of the services of Lieutenant Fell, 
whose intimate acquaintance with the Sanscrit language qualified liiin to render material aid 
in the investigation. 

In March following, the committee reported the finances of the institution to be in a pros- 
perous state, there being on the 3 1st December 18 18), a balance in its favour of R* 97, *343. 15.6.; 
out that upon an examination of the pupils, very little proficiency appeai*ed to have been 
made by tiiem ; and that little was to be expected, under the want of system and super- 
intendence which seemed to have prevailed in the institution. 

Of the two objects contemplated by Mr. Duncan at the time of its establishment, the first, 
viz. that of attaching the people to the British Government had, it was stated, been accom- 
plished ; but the other (and the chief) object, the provision of able expounders of the law to 
assist the administration of justice in the provincial courts, had not been accomplished ; the 
college not having furnished on more than two occasions expounders of Hindoo law to 
the courts. 

With a view, therefore, to remedy the defects in the system of the college, which had led 
to 80 serious a failure in its object, the committee proposed the appointment of a European 
superintendant, who should reside in it, and personally superintend its affairs ; observing and 
enforcing the attendance of the pundits and students, and their general attention to their 
duties, and to act as secretary to the committee. 

This suggestion was approved and adopted, and the offices of superintendant and secretary 
were conferred on Lieutenant Edward Fell. The establishment also underwent some further 
but not very important modifications. 

In January 1821, the committee reported the result of another general examination of the 
students, which had been held on tne first of that month, at the house of the Govemor- 
generaVs agent. At this examination, public disputations in grammar, logic, pliilosophy, 
metaphysics and law, took place before all the European gentlemen of the station, both civil 
and military, and a numerous party of the most distinguished natives, residing at and near 
Benares. It was concluded by an address in Sanscrit delivered by the secretary, and by 
the committee awarding prizes to the most distinguished scholars. Upon a comparison of the 
result of this examination with that of the preceding year, the committee reported that they 
had observed a most material difference in favour of the general advancement of the students, 
and augured the happiest effects from the excitement of a spirit of emulation among them, 
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In May 1B21, a balance of R* 69,000, being a part of the funds of this institution, was 
received into the Company’s treasury, at an interest of 6 per cent, per annum. It was also 
reported to Government, that in consequence of a great increase in the number of the students, 
certain pupils had been selected from the classes to assist the several pundits in teaching, 
and that a small allowance of five rupees per month had been made to each of the pupils so 
selected. 

In January 1822, the result of another annual examination was reported by the committee. 
This report was still more favourable than that of the year preceding ; rewards to the amoimt 
of 11*1,000 having been distributed amongst the most proficient scholars. The number of 
out students had also been greatly enlarged, and the Rajah of Benares is represented to have 
felt so much satisfaction on the occjision, that he made the institution a present of R* 1,000. 
His example was followed by many of the higher classes of natives, making the total amount 
of benefactions, including the Rajah’s, 11*4,378. 

The now pros{)erous state of this college being considered ,by the Government in a great 
degree attributable to the talents and exertions of Captain Fell, the secretary to the com- 
mittee, that officer received an augmentation to his allowances of R“ 300 per month, which 
were thenceforward fixed at the sum of |)er month R* 450. 

In July 1822 the Government, at the recommendation of the committee, authorized the 
formation of a Purana class, for the exclusive study of the Puranas, with an additional 
nifuithly allowance of li" 30 to one of the pundits, for his services as preceptor to that class. 
Thisa])pointment was considered as completing the arrangements of the college, which was 
then lepreseiited as rapidly increasing in interest and importance. 

The Bengal Revenue Consultations of* the 29th March 1823 contain the report of the 
iburlh annual examination of the students in this college, which took place on the 
1st January 1823. The result is stated to have been, in the opinion of the Governor-general 
in Council, very satisfactory ; the number of the students amounting to 271, of which number 
203 were out students. 'I'lie donations of the Rajah of Benares, and other individuals, in aid 
of the institution, amounted tliis year to R* 2,801. 

Amount of the pecuniary aid granted by the Bengal Govcniment to the college of Benares, 
(including the assigmiieiits of revenue): — 

I Rupees. 

For the year 1791 

From 1st January 1792 to 3 1st December 1824, being 33 years, at 
20,000 rupees per annum - - - - - - 


Total Rupees 


14,000 


6,80,000 


6,74,000 


Note . — According to the l)ooks of establishments for the years 1821 , 1822,1823 and 1824 , 
the expenditure of this college has exceeded the annual allotment of 20,000 rupees; but, 
under a minute of Council assigning one lack of rupees annually for the purposes of 
education, to a general committee of {mblic instruction at Calcutta, this excess is to be defrayed 
by that committee out of the fund at their disposal. It is deducted as an excess in the books 
of establishments. 

The Old Calcutta Charity School. 

This ancient establishment is under the care of the select vestry. Its funds arc believed to 
have originated in private subscriptions. They were considerably augmented “ from the 
restitution money received for pulling down the English clmrch by the Moors, at the 
capture of Calcutta in 1766 ,” and by a legacy left by Mr. Constantine. The old court-house 
was a part of tfte property of this school, and was transferred to the Government in considera- 
tion of a perpetual payment of R* 800 per mensem. The utility of the institution appears to 
have been very limited, being almost wholly confined to a few children descended from 
Europeans on both sides, till its union with the Calcutta fieo school. 

The Calcutta Free School Society. 

On the 21st day of December 1789 , a society was formed in Calcutta, for the purpose of 
providing the means of education for all children, orphans and others, not objects of the care of 
the (Military) Orphan Society. The management of this new society was confided, under the 
patronage of the Governor-general, to twelve governors, viz. the chaplains, churchwardens, 
sidesmen, and six other gentlemen resident in Calcutta, and chosen by the subscribers. 
These governors visit the school in rotation, and meet monthly. The funds were to be raised 
)>y a rateable contribution from the ci vil servants of the Company, and such other contributions 
as might be procurable: the superintending masters and teachers, male and female, to 
be elected by the governors: the plan of education to be that usually followed in free 
schools : the children to be recommended by the subscribers. 

As the benefits of this school were designed to l>c extensively enjoyed, the Governor- 
general in Council, at the request of the governors, undertook to communicate the plan and 
objects of the society throughout the Bengal provinces, and to the governors of Chinsurah and 
Chandemagore. It was also ordered that the Company’s surgeons should attend the school, 
whenever it might be necessary, gratuitously ; and that such medicines as might be required 
should be furnished, gratis, from the Company’s dispensary. In further promotion of the 
objects of the institution, the Government consented to allow the sum of Ri* 00 per 
mensem, for the purpose of employing moonshees, capable of teaching the native languages to 
the children. 

On thel4th of April 1800, the funds of the old and new schools were consolidated, making 
one fund of R* 2,72,009. 16. 1. 


Pev. CittiB. 

13 April 1821. 
4 May. 

24 Nov. 


Rev. Cons. 

8 Feb. i8aa. 

3 May. 

Third Annual 
Examination. 


Rev. Coni. 

18 July 1822. 

D** 29 Mar. 1823. 

Fourth Annual 
Exaiuinatiim. 


Pub, from 1 2 April 
6 Nov. 1790 
Cons. 20 Jail. 

10 Mar. 1 Oct. 
Public to 1 1 Mar. 

4 Aug. 1791. 

Cons. 14 July 1797. 
Calcutta Gazelle, 

1 A 8 Aug. ]8i 1. 
Cons 18 Oct, 181 1, 
Public from 
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Public from 
9 May 

Cons, lo Aug.iSii. 
|6 OcU 


Rev. Cons. 

6 Mar. i8ii. 
Aug. 

June. 


Nuddea. 


Rev. Cons, 

5 May 1815. 


Civil Jud. Cons. 
L.l*. *29 Nov. 1816. 


Tirhoot. 


Revenue Cons. 
*21 Aug. 


In 18 fl, Goveniment applied to Madras for a teacher conversant with the Lon- 
casterian plan of instruction, whicn it was then proposed to introduce into the United School : 
no person properly qualified for the service could be spared from Madras, but a supply of 
elementary books was obtained from that presidency. 

In 1B13 the benefits of the institution were extended to an unlimited number of day 
scholars. 

Proposed Hindoo Colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot, 


The establishment of colleejes at these places, to be conducted in conformity with the 
rules laid down for that at Benares, was proposed by Lord Minto, in March 1811, and 
acceded to by the members of his Lordship’s Council. The scale of the establishments then 
contemplated was as follows : — 


For Nuddea. 

Two pundits, each at R^ 100 per month, and ten"|^ 
at Rs 60 per month - ~ - - - J 

Library 

Prizes and honorary dresses - - - - 


per annum 


Rupees. 

0,600 

1,676 

1,700 


Total, per Annum 


R« 


12,876 


Exclusive of the charges on account of a building for the purposes of the institution. 


For Tirhoot. 

Two pundits, each at R®100 per month, and teiil 

atieop^rmonth- - - - - / ' - 

Library - 

Prizes and honorary dresses 


Rupees. 

9,600 

1,402 

1,660 


Total, per Annum 


R« 


12,742 


Also exclusive of charges on account of a building for the puq)oses of the institution. 


The execution of this <lesign in Nuddea was entrusted to a committee of superintendence, 
composed of the senior members ol“ the Board of Revenue, with the magistrate and collector 
of the district, to whom suitable instructions were forthwith transmitU^d ; but no notice having 
btMUi taken of the Government’s letter, from Marcli 18 J1 to May 1816, the committee was 
officially called upon to state what had been done in furtherance of the object confided to 
them. Their reply, which is dated the 0th July 1816, briefly acquainted the Government 
with the state of learning in the district under their charge*, and with some circumstances 
which, it was presumed, would interpose impediments in the way of any establishment which 
should embrace the objects contemplated. llu‘re were then in Nuddea, the committee stated, 
46 schools, kept and supported by tlic most learned and respectable pundits of the place, 
who invariably taught at tlieir own houses or in the toles attached to them, where the pupils 
were all lodged, partly at their own expense and partly at the expense of their preceptors. 
The total number of pupils who were at that time so circumstanced amounted to about 380 ; 
their ages averaging between 26 and 36 years. Few, it was observed, cimimenced their 
studies until they had attained the age of 21 years ; but often pursiu;d them for 16 years ; 
when, having acquired a perfect knowledge of the Shaster and all its arcana, they returned 
to their native homes, and set up as pundlte and t(*achers themselves. The Shaster was 
stated to be the only book read or tauglit in the schools at Nuddea, inh) which none but 
Brahmins were admitted. The committee, nevertheless, submitted the names of such pundits 
as were of highest reputation for learning, should the Government think fit to appoint them 
teachers, but particularly called the attention of the Governor-general in Council to the cir- 
cumstances abovementioned. In reply, the committee were directed to report specially, 
first, Whether in their judgment the study of European and Hindoo science could be com- 
bined in Nuddea ? secondly, Whether it would be practicable to admit to the benefits of the 
same institution Hindoos of various castes ? and, lastly, What modifications of the original 
plan it might be necessary to adopt for the attainment of these objects ? To these inquiries, 
which were made with a view to ascertain the practicability of the contemplated measure, no 
answer appears to have been received in 1821, when the general subject of Hindoo tuition 
came under the consideration ofGovemment,norupto that date had any conclusive measures 
been adopted, or attempts made to carry into final operation the orders of Government relative 
to the foundation of this seminary. 

The execution of the plan of forming a Hindoo college in Tirh<x)t, was also entrusted to 
a committee of superintendence, composed of the senior judge of Uie provincial court for tlie 
division of Patna, and the magistrate and collector of that district, to whom the views and 
intentions of Government were communicated. In reply, those gentlemen suggested the 
necessity of a fourth member being added to the committ^, who should act as secretary and 
superintendant of the proposed establishment. To this suggestion the Government did not 
accede, on account of tne additional expense which it would entail. Some furtlier discussions 
betw^een the committee and Government appear to have taken place upon this point, and 
respecting the most convenient site for the proposed building, whether at Bour or Moozufier* 
pore, and several plans and estimates for a library appear to have been received* but none 
of them adopted. In this state the project remained till August 1821 , when it WIMI again 
brouglit under the consideration of Government, as part of the genera] question of Hindoo 
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tuition; and the deBign of founding colleges at Nuddca and Tirhoot was th^ finally aban- 
doned ^ in favour of that of forming a similar institution upon a larger scale in Calcutta, to 
which place the whole of the papers and records respecting these projected colleges were brought. 
From the years 1B17-1B to the years 1822-28, the colleges of Nuddea and Tirhoot stand 


as 


Nuddea, per annum, 11** 12,876; total, six years 
Tirhoot, - „ - 12,742 ; - „ - 



Rupees. 

- 

77,266 

- 

76,462 

R* 

163,708 


But on reference to the general books of the Bengal presidency, no charges appear of 
payments actually made on this account. 

The Chinsurah Scfiools 

Week projected by Mr. Robert May, a Christian missionary who, in July 1814, com- 
menced tile instruction of the natives in and about the settlement of Chinsurah, in a school 
conducted by him on the Lancasterian plan, and patronized by Mr. Gordon Forbes, the 
British commissioner at Chinsurah. 

The Court of Directors had previously by letter, dated in June 1814, called the attention 
of the local Governments to the provisions of the Act of Parliament 68 Geo. 3,c. 166, s. 43, 
which assigns a sum of not less than one lac of rupees annually, for the revival of 
literature, and the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India. In pursuance of the intentions of the legis- 
lature, us expressed in the clause above referred to, the Court ordered the several Govern- 
ments to devise and adopt some plan for the better instruction of the natives of India in 
useful sciences. Some or the Company’s judicial servants on the Bengal establishment, 
immediately suggested measures witn a view to the accomplishment of the Court’s wisiies, 
and in particular Mr. Watson, the fourth judge of the Coiiil of Circuit for the division of 
(yalcutta, called the attentiv>n of the Govertior-grmeral in Council to Mr. May’s schools, 
which he conceived might serve as the basis of a plan ibr the more general instruction of the 
natives throughout the country; Mr. May’s was, he observed, an invaluable system,” and 

had been made subservient to general knowledge among the natives without interfering 
with their religious prejudices.” My curiosity aiiJ admiration,” Mr. Watson adds, were, 

I cf)nfoss, never more excited than on the occasion of the visit I paid to the principal 
seminary at Chinsurah, under Mr. May, in which with its affiliated schools, no less than 800 
children are instructed in reading, writing and arithmetic, in the language of the country.” 

Upon receipt of the above letter, the Cjovernmeiit called upon Mr. Forbes for more <letailed 
information, particularly nispecting the expense attending the system of tuition established 
by Mr. May. In reply, they wetre informed that at 16 schools which liad been established 
between July 1814 and June 1816, there was an average attendance of 951 scholars, and 
that the average montlily expense attending a circle of 20 schools would be about R* 330, 
exijlusive of buihlings and outfit : the Govenuuent therefore resolved to grant a monthly 
jillowance of IP (500, for the purjiosc of establishing schools on tJieplan introduced by Mr. May ; 
the schools to be managed hy that gentleman, and such teachers as he should approve, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Forbes. 

Towards the cud of the year 1816, Mr. May’s schools excited a rivalry among tlie natives, 
some of whom formed similar establishments, but without impeding the success of those 
conducted by Mr. May ; which, Mr. Forbes |pbserves, were denominated by tlie natives 
‘‘ the Company’s schools,” “ without the supposition appearing to influence their suocess.” 
That, on the contrary, was so rapid, that between July and September 1816, Mr. May opened 
four new schools, and augmented the number of stated attenaants in the whole circle of his 
schools from 951 to 1,296 scholars. 

Under date the 5th October 1816, Mr, May reported at length the state of the schools and 
mode of their management, intimating his intention of forming a separate school for teachers, 
and at the same time suggesting the probability, that when the natives were fully convinced 
of the utility of the plan, some means might be adopted whereby every village might entirely^ 
or at least partly, support its own school ; the inWbitants oi several places in the vicinity 
of Chinsurah having voluntarily solicited him to establish schools in their villages. 

In January 1816, the numoer of schools had been augmented to 24, but that of the 
scholars had decreased to 1,200, the reasons for which decrease (chiefly sickness) were tempos 
rary. Mr. May, in his Quarterly report, particularly noticed that a considerable increase 
appeared in the number of Brahmin boys who attended the schools. 

In March following the number of schools had been augmented to 27, and the genaral 
attendance to 1,688 scholars, giving an increase over the preceding quarter of 388. It had 
also been found necessary to remove the central school out of the fort, to an edifice erected 
for it on a more convenient site ; and Mr. May had succeeded in establishing his proposed 
school for teachers. 

In June, the number of schools had been augmented to 30, and the general attendance 
to 2,<)00 scholars, which occasioned an increase in the expenditure for June of R* 154 beyond 
the limited amount. The total expenditure of the year had nevertheless been within that 
limit ; but the Government approving eaually the plan and object, and the conduct of the 
schools, resolved to augment the monthly grant for tlieir support from 600 to 800 rupees, 
which sum has continued to be credited to the superintendant, down to the date of the latest 
advices fh)m India. 
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Public to 
6 Sept. 1813. 

3 June 1814. 
From 7 Oct, 1815. 
Judicial d® d* 
Grim. Jud. Cons. 
uS June 1814. 
a Aug. 

13 June 1815. 
s8 June. 

11 July. 

27 Sept. 

G. G. Minute, 

2 Oct. 


Jud. from a Aug. 1816. 
Com. a8 Nov. 1815 ; 

5 July, 6 Sept. 1816 ; 

31 Feb. 5 Aug. 31 Oct. 
1817; 18 Sept. 1818 ; 
30 Aug. 3 Dec. 31 Dec. 
1819 ; 34 Mur. 1830. 
Jud. to 3 Feb 17 Nov. 
1819; D’ from I Mur, 
1 Dec. 1817. to37Ju. 
1831 ; from 1 Fvb. 

6 Jan. 1820 ; 4 July, 
89 Oct. 1817 ; 

to 13 Dec. 1830 ; 
from 1 Dec. iRiy ; 

30 Nov. 1830. 

Jud. from 19 Dec. 1833* 
Com. 4 May 1831. 
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Appendix (I.) 

EducetioD of 
Nativeft. 


Rev. Cons. 

9 Dec. 1814. 
21 Aug. 1B23. 
Rev. 

20 Aug. 1808. 


l^olitical Cons. 

6 Mar. 1819. 


in December IBIO, tHe number of schools continuing at 30, the attendance of scholars had 
increased to 2|025| and in June IBlT^the number of schools had increased to 33, in which 
there were 226 head boys or teachers, together with scholars in general attendance to the 
number of 2,086. The proportion of Brwmin boys appears to have been about one-third. 
Mr. May had also felt it necessary to divide the labour of superintendence by establishing an 
auxiliary school at Bankipore, in the district of Nuddea, under tlie superintendence of 
Mr. Harle, one of tlie assistants on his establishment. 

In August 1818, Mr. May was removed by death ; leaving, as the fruit of his labours, 
36 schools, attended by above 3,000 natives, both Hindoos and Mahomedans, the future 
superintendence of which was confided to Mr. J. D. Pearson, assisted by Mr. Harle. 

Amount of aid afforded to the Chinsurah Schools, by the Bengal Government : 

From July 1, 1816 to June 30, 1816, at 000 rupees per month, 

From July 1, 1816 to December 31, 1824, being 8 years 6 months, 

800 rupees per month, 

Total Rupees - - 

Tlie Bengal Government has very recently resolved to charge the Company with the pay- 
ment of 60 rupees per month, formerly paid to the Chinsurah School Society by the Dutch 
Government. 

The Hidgellee Madrma, 

In November 1814, the collector of Cuttack submitted to the Governor-general in Council 
several documents relative to a claim set up by Moolaveo Abdool Khurreem to a pension or 
payment of one rupee per diem, which had been allowed by the former Government as a 
charitable allowance for the support of a Madrissa in the village of Burbah, near Paitaspoor 
in the Mahratta Pergunnahs of Hidgellee. 

After a careful examination of the documents produced by Abdool Khurreem, the claim 
appearing to be valid, the Government authorized the payment ol’ the pension with arrears. 

This allowance has since been paid annually, and is charged in the last book ol‘ establish- 
ments as a payment to Moulavee Golam Ell Ebhah for the support of a Madrissa in per- 
petuity, 11“ 366; amount from 1st Jan. 1815 to 31st Dec. 1824, 10 years, - - R* 3,660. 



Rupees. 

7,200 

at 

76,800 

- 

84,000 


The Benares Charitg School 

When the Governor-general visited the up])er provinces in 1814, Joynarain Ghossal, an 
inhabitant of Benares, presented a petition to his Lordship, with proposals for establishing a 
school in the neighbourhood of that city, and remiesting that Government would receive in 
deposit the sum of R® 20,000, the legal interest of which, together with the revenue arising 
from certain lands, he wished to apnropriated to the expense of the institution. The 
design meeting with the approbation of Government, Joynarrain Ghossal was acqualtited 
therewith. Accordii^ly in July 1818, he founded his school, appointing to the management 
thereof, the Rev. D.Corrie, corresponding member of the Calcutta Churclii Missionary Society, 
and a member of their committee, and at the same time constituting the members of that 
committee trustees. Owing to some litigation respecting the lands, with the revenues ol 
which it was Joynarrain Ghossars original intention to endow the school, he delivered up to 
Mr. Conrie a house in Benares, to be used as a school-house, and assigned a monthly 
revenue of 200 rupees for the support of theinstitution. 

Nearly 200 children, Hindoo and Mussudftan, were soon collected for instruction, and great 
numbers continuing to apply for admission, a state of the school was submitted, through tlu^ 
agent at Benares, to the Governor-general in Council, with an application for pecuniaiy aid 
from Government; this was immediately granted to the extent of R» 262. 12. per mensem, or 
per annum, R® 3,033* 

In this school, the English, Persian, Hindoostanec and Bengallee languages are taught ; 
a number of poor children are admitted into the house, where they arc subsisted and clothed ; 
other poor children receive small allowances for subsistence out of the house. The children 
are admitted without regard to caste or country : no scholar is admitted under seven years of 
age, nor do any receive pecuniary support for more than seven years; but scholars are 
allowed to continue to attend the school till they are 20 years of age : such parents as can 
afford to p^ for their children's education, contribute at their pleasure. The children are 
taught reading and writing grammatically, and arithmetic, together with the Goveniment 
Regulations on the subjects oT police, and ordinary affairs ; after wliich they are instructed in 
geiieral history, geography and astronomy : strict propriety of conduct is ordered to bt; 
maintained in the school, which is open to all visitors every Tuesday. A library and museimi, 
in connection with the school, were proposed to be formed by voluntary contrioution. 


The amount of the Company’s contribution towards the expenses. Rupefs. an. 
of this school, from the 1st of March 1811) to the Slst De- 
cember 1822, being 3 years and 10 months at R* 262. 12./ ^ * 

per month, is - - - - - - - -J 

From 1st January 1823 to the 3l8t December 1824, during whicln 
perifxl it is charged in the books of establishments at the rate 6,000 - 

of only R* 260 per month - - - - - - - J 


Total Amount of the Government’s Contribution") 
to 31st December 1824 - - -/ 


Rupees 17,628 - 
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In April 1826, Colly Bunker OhoBsal the son of Joynarrain Ohossal, augmented the funds 
of this school by a donation of R* 20,000, in consequence of which, the Bengal Government, 
at the recommendation of the committee of public instruction, and at his own request, con* 
ferred upon him the honoraiy titles of Rajah andrBehaudaur, and directed him to be invested 
with an ^honorary dress, and other customary marks ^f distinction proper to the rank thus 
conferred upon him. 

The Rajpootana or Ajmere Schoob. 

Ijv 1818, the Vizier presented to Marquis Hasting a sum of money devoted to charitable 
purposes, which, intenaing thereby a delicate compliment, he wished his Lordship to appro* 

f iliate. Lord Hastings informed the Vizier, that ne should consider no application or his 
Excellency’s bounty so true a charity as the devotion of it to supply moral inculcation to 
a peo{)le in absolute destitution of it. To this the Vizier warmly assented, and it was accord- 
ingly determined to employ it in the introduction of the Lancasterian system of education 
among the inhabitants of Rajpootana. Mr. Jabez Carey, the son of Professor Carey, 
a gentleman well acquainted witn the Hindoostanee language, and who had been successfully 
employed on a similar enterprize at Amboyna, was selected by the Governor-general in 
Council for this service ; and immediately deputed to Ajmere, where he was placed in com- 
munication with, and under the authority of Sir David Ochterlony, the resident. 

For the purpose of defraying his immediate expenses, the Government granted him the 
sum of R* 800 : 

And in two subsequent grants towards the establishment of the schools, the sum of 
R* 0,850, which mmears to have included the Vizier's oblation. 

From the 1st of January 1822, the Governor-general in Council, also granted, as a per- 
petual endowment for the schools established by Mr. Carey, the sum of R" 3,800 per annum ; 
which sum appears to have been paid as a separate grant for the two years 1822 and 1823 ; 
but in pursuance of an arrangement of July 1823, by which the general committee of public 
instruction at Calcutta was formed, these schools were placed uncier the control of that com- 
mitU'C, from the 1st January 1824, and were thenceforward to be supported out of the fund 
entrusted to its manugement. 

By a report received from Mr. Carey in 1822, it appears that he had succeeded in founding 
h>ur schools, as follows : 

1 at Poker, containing 37 children - All except one of the Brahmin caste. 

1 at Ajmere - „ 41 - „ - Hindoo and Mussulman. 

1 at Bhinnay - „ 10 - „ - - ditto. 

1 at Kekry - „ 12 - „ - - ditto. 

Into these schools Mr. Carey had introduced the Christian Scriptures as school books ; 
a measure which was considered <ibjectionable, in institutions so recently formed, and which 
he was therefore directed to discontinue ; but in lieu thereof, the Governor-general in Council 
ordered him to befuniished with a supj)ly of suitable books in the Persian dnd Hindoostanee 
character from Serampore, and from the Calcutta School-book Society. 


Amount of aid granted by the Company to the Rajpootana 
Vizier’s oblation : 

To Mr. Carey at the foundation of the school : 

First advance 

Second and Third - - ‘ - 

In the years 1822 and 1823, at R* 3,800^r annum 


schools, inclusive of the 


llupces. 

800 

9,859 

7,200 


Rupees 


- - 17,859 


The Calcutta School-book Society. 

Tins institution had its origin in the year 1817, and was formed with a view to the promotion 
of the moral and intellectual improvement of the natives, by the difi’usion among them of useful 
elemental knowledge. The plan of the society carefully excludes all means calculated to 
excite religious controversy ; and its affairs are conducted oy a committee composed of English 
gentlemen, Mahomedans and Hindoos, in about equal proportions. 

In May 1821, the .society, having at that time put into circulation 120,446 copies of various 
useful works, found its finances in so low a state as to render it necessary to seek assistance 
from the Government, which assistance was immediately granted to the extent of R* 7,000. 
An annual grant of R® 0,000, in aid of the institution, was also ordered, accompanied by the 
most unreseiTed expression of the Government’s satisfaction with the plan ana object of the 
society, and with the mode in which its affairs appeared to have been conducted. 


Amount of aid afforded by the Bengal Goveniment to the Funds of the Calcutta School- 
book Society : 

Rupee!. 


Grant in 1821 

Annual grant of R* 0,000, from the 1st of May 1821 to Slst December 
1824, three years and eight months 

Total Rupees - - « 


7,000 

22,000 


29,000 




3 r. 4 
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Political from 
15 Jan. i8xa. 
Cons. 

7 Nov. i8i8. 
26 Jan. 1822. 
2t) )*eb. 

24 May, 

14 June. 

5 July. 

Political from 
12 Sept. 1823. 


Public from 
2 July 1821. 
Cons. 4 May. 
Public from 
31 July 1823. 
to 9 Mar. 1825. 
Con8.23 Apr. 1823. 

15 May 1823. 
Jud. from 
19 Dec. 1822. 

12 Sept. 1823. 
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Rev. Cons, 
ao Feb. 18123. 

17 April 18123. 

5 June. 

Revenue Letter 
from 30 July 1823, 
p. 143 to 147- 
D® to24 Oct. 1827, 
p. 57* 


Rev. Cons. 

21 Aug. 1821. 
Public from 
31 July 1823, 
Cons. 3 July. 

17 July. 

30 July. 


The Calcutta School Society. 

This society was formed in January 1810, for the purpose of establishing native schools, 
first in Calcutta and its vicinity, and then throughout the country, to the utmost extent of its 
resources. It also contemplated the improvement of the indigenous schools, by the introduc- 
tion into them of the useful nublications of the School-book Society, and by the prepara- 
tion of* tea(Jiers to whom mignt be intrusted the future management of the schools, of various 
descriptions, which were or might be established. 

In 1828 the resources of this society proving to be not commensurate with its object, they 
applied to the Government for pecuniary aid, which was afforded to them, upon the same 
principles and to the same annual amount as had been granted to tile School-booK Society. 


Amount of aid afforded by the Bengal Government to the funds of the Calcutta School 
Society : Rupees, 

The sum of R" 6,000 per annum, from the ist October 1023 to \ 

31st December 1824 -------- - 


The Cawnpore Free School 

Was established about the year 1820 , by an association of private gentlemen, chiefly for the 
purpose of affording to the warrant and non-commissioned officers of the several co^s and 
departments at that station the means of obtaining superior instruction to that which the 
regimental schools aflbrded. The European and other lads who first attended it were taught 
the elementaiy parts of divinity, geography, history and arithmetic, to which it was intended 
to add the higher branches of* knowledge, such as trigonometry, mensuration, and the use 
of the globes, so soon as its funds would admit of the addition. 

In February 1823, a very favourable report of the progress of the children who were then 
in the school was submitted to the Government by Major-general Lewis Thomas, the com- 
manding officer at Cawnpore. It was observed that the English, Hindoo and Mahomedan 
lads, vmo were all educated together, mutually assisted each other in the acquisition 
of their several languages, and particularly in the correct pronunciation of them ; that 
the native children flocked to the school in pursuit of the English language, with an 
ardour of mind truly gratifying ; and particularly that several sepoys fi om the corps of* the 
station, as well as a number of Mahomedan and Hindoo grown-up lads of the most 
respectable families, had become class fellows with the English boys in reading the 
Bible, without discovering the slightest objection on the score of the prejudices in which they 
were born, and that among those who thus read the Bible, and appeared vehemently desirous 
of understanding what they read, there were some who had not only acquired a wonderful 
facility in the rules of English cyphering and arithmetic, but were read in Arabic and in 
Euclid’s Elements.” 

Major-general Thomas at the same time informed the Government, that notwithstanding 
the then promising state of the school, it was restricted in its usefulness by want of* funds, 
and liable to decline, and even to be altogether broken up, owing to its having no permanent 
endowment. 

Under these circumstances, the Governor-general in Council resolved to grant a permanent 
allowance for the support of this school of R’ 400 per month, the school at that time containing 
187 scholars, and five orphan children, who were wholly supported on the foundation. 

Amount paid on account of the Company’s grant of 400 Lucknow rupees, or Sicca rupees 
382. 12 per month, from the 1st of February 1823 to the 31st December 1024, - - R* 8,420. 


The Calcutta Hiiffdoo Sanscrit College, 

On the 21st of August 1821, the Govemor-gencml in Council having taken into considera- 
tion the state of the projected institutions for the advancement of Hindoo literature in Nuddea 
and Tirhoot, the failure of which appearing to admit of no doubt, it was considered that 
the Government was relieved from the pledge given in 1811, for the establishment of those 
institutions. A communication from Mr. H. H. Wilson, a member of the Benares committee, 
was at the same time brought upon record, containing several reasons for abandoning the 
design of forming colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot, and suggesting instead thereof the 
foundation at the presidency of a similar institution to that at Benares, but upon a larger 
scale. The necessity for European superintendence, the facility with which it might be 
obtained in Calcutta, the accessibility of that city to all parts of India, together with several 
other reasons suggested by Mr. Wilson, determined the (jovernor-general in Council to adopt 
the measure proposed by that gentleman, and establish in Calcutta a Hindoo college similar 
to that at Benares, imder a committee of superintendence composed of the following gentlemen, 
W. B. Martin, esquire, W. B. Bayley, esquire, J. C. C. Sutherland, esquire, and it. H. Wilson, 
esquire. For the support of this institution, the annual sum of R* 25,000 was allowed, and 
Lieutenant Price received the appointment of secretary, with a salary of R* 3,600 per annum. 

It appears by recent communications from India, that the Government have resolved to 
augment the annual gmnt to R* 30,000, and that a further sum of R" 1,20,000 has also been 
allotted for the erection of a college, the first stone of which was laid on the 2lBt of 
February 1821. 

The establishment consists of<^ 

Fourteen Pundits, 

A Librarian and Servants, 

One hundred Scholars on the foundation, and a Secretary. 

The sum of 1,200 rupees is reserved for distribution in prizes at the public examination^ 
and a school for Hindoo children is connected with the college. 

The 
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The amount of pecuniary aid afforded to this institution, from' its establishment on the 
21st of August 1B21 to 31 December 1824, as nearly as the same can be computed, is as 
follows : 


Granted for die building 


4 months, 10 days 


— 


88,400 

1,20,000 




R"! 

2,08,400 
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On the 3d July 1823, Mr. J. H. Harrington, then a member of the Bengal Council, Pub. Cons, 
submitted to the Government a letter which had been addressed to him and the late Sir 3Jiilyi8a3, 3. 
Henry Blossett by the secretary of the British India Society in London, advising the trans- 30 July, 
passion to India, by permission of the Court of Directors of the East India Company', freight io 14. 
free, of an extensive philosophical appanitus, in order to its being placed at the disposal of 
the Calcutta Hindoo Sanscrit college, should the committee of that institution have the 
means of employing a competent lecturer. 

The apparatus was accompanied by a considerable number of books on scientific subjects 
designed for the use of the lecturer and others who might have occasion to refer to them, 
together with some books for the use of the Calcutta School-book Society. 

The Governor-general in Council, on receipt of this communication, ordered the chests 
containing the m^paratiis and bcKiks above mentioned to pass at the Calcutta custom-house 
free of duty. They were accordingly delivered into the custody of Mr. James Thomason, 
of the Bengal civil sei’vice, until a professor or lecturer could be provided. 

The apparatus consisted, among other articles of minor importance, of the following : 

A comjdetc set of mechanical powere. 

A complete whirling table and apparatus. 

A nine-inch cylinder electrical machine with ajipendages, viz. insulated stool, thunder- 
house, three liells, magic picture, air pistol, spiral tube, copper plates and stand, head 
with hair, spider, swan and star, also a universal discharge, press and diamond jar, 
and a tin fire-house. 

A set of eight musical bells. 

A set of saw-mills. 

Models of water and forcing pumps. 

An air pipe. 

A gunpowder apparatus. 

A set of weights for copper bottle. 

A fountain in vacuo. 

A fork balance. 

1 orriccllian appamtus. 

A hydrostatic bellows, glass and brass tubes. 

A hydrostatic balance. 

A galvanic trough and plates, together with four improved galvanic batteries complete. 

A complete set of magiietical apparatus. 

Fergusson’s pyrometer lamps, &c. 

A large set of box-wood geometrical solids. 

A large size double barrelled air-])ump and receiver. 

An improved table chemical furnace, together with a complete chemical apparatus for 
the same. 

An improved gasometer, tin and glass vesapl. 

A set of stop cock apparatus for experiments on glasses, bladders, Slc. 

WoulTs glass distillatory apparatus. 

A mahogany chest with 56 phials containing chemical tests, &c. 8ic. 

A spirit lamp and brass sliding ring stand. 

An inflammable air lamp. 

A pneumatic cistern. 

A glass alembic witli head and stopper. 

A mercurial trough. 

Evaporating dishes. 

An improved large phantasmagoria lanthorn with slides. 

A guinea and feather apparatus. 

A finished and complete tellurian, limarium and planetarium. 

A brass hemisphere. 

An improved equatorial. 

A selenographic 12-inch globe. 

A set of optical silk string models in case. 

A glass pnsm, convex lens, and an opaque and transparent solar microscope. 

A 3 J achrometer telescope, with tripod stand and appendages. 

A set of 21 astronomical sliders. 

A terrestial 18-inch globe with appendages. 

A celestial 18-inch globe with appendages. 

Adams' Lectures in five volumes. 

Essay on Electricity. 

Brand's Manual of ChemistrJ^ 

Ure’s Chemical Dictionary. 

Mackenzie’s 1,000 Chemical Experiments; together with several other scientific works. 

735— -I, 3 F All 
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Rev. Cons, 

3 July i 823, 
17 July. 

21 Aug. 

28 D® 

i 7 Jan. 1824, 


See Persian Letter, 
27 Jan, 1826. 


Saunden, Esq. 
J» Fraser, Esq. 

C. Macsween, Esq. 


H. S. Oldjieldy Esq. 


All the expenses attendant on the receipt, unpacking and packing, and on the careful 
custody of the above-mentioned philosophical instruments and books were, by order of the 
Bengal Government, charged to the East India Company; and a salary assigned for a pro- 
fessor or lecturer on experimental philosophy, so soon as a qualified person should be found 
to receive it. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction at Calcutta. 

On the 17 th July 1823, the Governor-general in Council took into consideration a note 
or memorandum, on the subject of education and of the improvement of the morals of the 
natives of India, which had been prepared and submitted to them by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, their 
secretary in the territorial department, and which is recorded on the proceedings of that date. 

In pursuance of suggestions contained in the paper above mentioned, the Bengal Govern- 
ment resolved to form a general Committee of‘ Public Instruction at the Presidency, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the state of education in the territories under the Bengal presidency, 
and of the public institutions designed for its promotion, and of “ considering, and from time 
to time submitting to Government the suggestion of such measures as it might appear ex- 
pedient to adopt with a view to the better instruction of the people, to the introduction among 
them of usei’ul knowledge, and to the improvement of their moral character.'’ 

This committee was composed of the following gentlemen: J. 11 . Harington, J.T. Larkins, 
W. B. Martin, W. B. Bay ley, Shakespear, Holt Mackenzie, Henry Prinsep, A. Stirling, 

J. C. C. Sutherland, and H. Wilson, Esquires. 

The annual sum of one lac of rupees, which, by the 63 Geo. 3, c. 165, was appropriated 
to the purposes of education, was placed at their disjwsal. 

The schools at Chinsurah, Rajpootana and Bhogulpore, were placed under the control of 
this committee, and the separate grants which had been made to those schools, amounting 
together to 18,800 rupees per annum, were discontinued from the 1st Januaiy 1824. 

It was also determined that all correspondence relative to the subject of education should 
be transferred from the territorial department to the oflice of the Persian secretary, and that 
the arrears for the years 1821-2 and 1822-3 of the annual sum of one lac of rupees, then 
placed at the disposal of the committee, over and above the sum which had been drawn on 
account of the schools above mentioned, amounting to 1 ,(58,400 rupees, should be paid to the 
committee to enable them to prosecute the object entrusted to them. 

The total amount placed at the disjxxsal of the general committee of public instruction in 
the years from Rupees. 

1821-2 to 1823-4 was - . - 2,88,400 

1824- 5 1,08,000 

1825- 8 1,08,000 

Total to the end of the year 1828 - 4,78,400 

Under date the 27th January 1828, the Governor-general in Council reported to the Court 
of Directors the institution of the Committee of Public Instruction, as above stated, together 
with their proceedings under the following heads : 

Agra College. 

Delhi College. 

Benares College. 

Calcutta Maclrissa. 

(/Hlcutta Sanscrit College. 

Vidyala or Anglo-Indian ('ollegc, and 

Schools in ditfereiit parts of the country: of which report the following is 
a brief analysis. 

Affra College. 

It is stated that in the year 1822, the local agents in the Agra district reported the existence 
of certain lands held by the late (jimgadhen Pundit in Agra and Allygurh, yielding an annual 
rent of* nearly 16,000 rupees, which constituted an endowment applicable to the maintenance 
of schools and seminaries of learning. The accumulated proceeds of these lands amounted to 
nearly 1,50,000 rupees, interest upon which being allowed, an annual income would be yielded 
•y the endowment, of 20,000 rupees, forming a fund adequate to the support of a collegiate esta- 
blishment on a scale creditable to the Government and beneficial to the people. The committee 
having been called upon for a digested plan for the outlay of these revenues, recommended that 
the institution to be endowed should be conducted on a more liberal footing than the existing 
Government seminaries, usually confined to studies connected with peculiar classes and religious 
persuasions, and that the Persian, Arabic, Sanscrit and Hind(X) languages should be taught, 
together with whatever was most useful in native literature, freed as mucm as possible from its 
lumber ; but the committee did not recommend the immediate introduction of the English lan- 
guage and European science. Arithmetic, it was considered, would be necessary, and an ac- 
quaintance with the Hindoo and Mussulman law and the Regulations of the British Government. 

The Governor-general in Council sanctioned the institution of a college at Agra, in con- 
formity with these suggestions, and under the superintendence of a local committee,* which 
has accordingly been carried into partial qffect, involving an expenditure per annum of 
R** 15,240 exclusive of house rent; but no examination of students has yet taken place. 

Delhi College. 

In reply to queries which had been issued by the general committee to the several 
local agents, a full and interesting report of the state of education among the population 
of Delhi was submitted by Mr. J. II. Taylor, who had been appointed secretary to the 

sub-committee. 
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gub-committee. By this Repcurt^ it appears that public education in this district is in gi*eat 

want of encoumgement; that the ancient endowments are in estate of ruin and neglect; that Appendix (L) 
the circumstances even of the respectable portion of the community do not admit of their “7 

incurring the expense of educating their children ; and, on the other hand, that many old Memoir by/ 

colleges exist which might be rendered available for that purpose, and several individuals who Thma^Fuhtr^ Esq. 
might be found fully capable of affording instruction. Under such circumstances it has been 
determined at the suggestion of the general committee, to establish a college at Delhi, and 
to appropriate to it the following monthly sums : 

From the Education Fund R» (loo 

Amount of an existing Fund at Delhi ... 250 

Rupees per Month - - - - R* 850 

Also a grant of R* 7,115 from the Town Duty Fund, towards the repair of the Madrissa of 
Ghazee-ood-deen-Khaii, an edifice of great beauty and celebrity. Mr. Taylor was appointed 
superintendant of this institution, with a salary of per month - - R* 150 

And towards the support of preceptors and scholars the sum! 
allotted was - 

Making the total ----- R* 050 


JJMi ; the. Schools of Mr. Fraser. 

This gentleman reported to the chief secretary to Goveniraent in September 1823, that 
considering the ignorance and immorality of the mass of the people, and actuated by 
a desire to improve their moral and intellectual condition, he had at diftferent periods since 
the year 1814, instituted schools for the instruction of about 80 boys, children of the 
zemindars, or peasantry, in reading and writing the Persian langua^, at an expense to 
himself of about R* 200 per mensem. This institution he proposeef to place under the 
patronage of the Government, and recommended that it should be extended so as to afford 
instruction in the English, Persian and Hindoo languages to 400 boys, the children of 
zemindars, at an expense of R** 8,400 per annum. 

The general committee to whom this proposition was referred, considered the charge large 
in comparison with the extent of benefit to result from it, and with the village schools in 
Chiiisurah, and objected, on general principles, to the Government charging the school fund 
with this expenditure, remarking that that fund was not equal to any extended patronage of 
village schools, and that as the peasantry of few other countries would bear a comparison 
as to their state of education witn those of many parts of British India, the limited funds 
under the committee’s management ought in prelbrence to be employed in giving a liberal 
education to the higher classes of the community. The Goverimient concurring in this 
opinion, Mr. Fraser was informed accordingly. 

Aid towards the Education of the Inhabitants of the reserved arid protected 

Hill Territory. 

Mr. Gerard, in a report of the state of these natives in regard to education, and on the 
means of improving them, suggested the establishment of schools ; but the general committee 
reported, in answer to the suggestion, that their fund would be absorbed by attempting to 
carry education into such a mass of ignorance as exists in the hills, where both teachers and 
books must be wholly provided. It was therefore resolved to limit the aid to be afforded to 
them to a supply of books. 

Benares College. 

The report of the annual examination holden in December 1824, is stated by the 
Governor-general in Council to have been less explicit than could have been wished, 
and that the attendance of the local committee, at tlie disputation and distribution of prizes, 
had been prevented by unexplained circumstances. The college had lost the services of its 
secretary. Captain Fell, a profound Sanscrit scholar, who died early in 1824. At this 
examination there were on the foundation, Scholars - - - - 61 

and Out Students - - - 175 


Calcutta Madrissa. 


The committee reported the estimated cost of the new building, as follows : 


Body of the building - 
The two wings 

The ground - -- -- -- -- - 

Deduct value of the buildings and ground of the old Madrissa, about 

Net cost ^ - - - - S* 

Additional ground and iron railing ------ 



Rupees. 

- 

66,620 

- 

24,817 

• 

48,000 

R* 

138,837 

- 

26,000 

R* 


- 

17,475 

R‘ 

131,312 
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With a view to the diffusion of European science, the committee have also empl^d an 
European at an expense of 100 rupees per month, in translating English works into Persian 

and Arabic. , ^ r ^ j x r 

The committee also refer to the annual reports of the examinations of the students of the 

Madrissa for 1H24 and 1825, as exhibiting most unexceptionable proofs of the efficient and 
respectable state of the institution; the spirit of emulation and study which prevails among 
the scholfirs, and their progress in the acquisition of useful knowledge. 

In January 1826, it is stated an examination was holden for the first time in arithmetic, 
algebra and geometrical mensuration, as taught in the work called Kholapet-ool-Hissab, much 
to the satisfaction of the Rev. Mr. Mill, who undertook to conduct it, and offered some 
suggestions with a view to promote this bmnch of stud^ in the college. 

The result of the examinations in the departments of law, logic, rhetoric, and general litera- 
ture were not less satisfactory. 'I'he merits and services of Dr. Lumsden, the secretaiy to the 
Madrissa committee, to whose exertions to promote its prosperity, its highly flourishing con- 
dition was considered to be ascribable, are pointed out to the attention of the Government, 
and great regret expressed by the coimnittee at his retirement, in consequence of ill health. 
Captain Ruddell, secretary to the College Council, has been appointed his successor, with a 
salary of 300 ru|jees per month. 

Calcutta Sanscrit College. 

Ttie erection of this college has cost S* R" 119,461, to which the expense of out-offices and 
iron railing, arc to be added, 25,097, making a total of S* R" 1,45,158. It was opened 
m the 1st January 1824, with an establishment of seven pundits, and 50 pupils, a librarian, 
writer and servants ; during the course of that year it was extended to 100 pupils, and it has 
beem resolved to establish a professorship of experimental philosophy, to embrace lectures 
on mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, optics, electricity, astronomy and chemistry. 

The first annual examination took place in January 1825 ; the result is stated to have been 
highly satisfactory, and, as a proof of its growing reputation, very soon after the examination, 
nearly 100 applications w'crc received for admission to the grammar classes, as out-students 
not receiving any allowances. 

Vidyala or Anglo-- Indian (Jollege. 

^'Tiiis highly interesting and promising institution,’’ it is stated, owes its origin to the 
intelligence and public spirit of some of the opulent native gentlemen of Calcutta, who asso- 
ciatcd'togethcr in 1816, and subscribed a capital sum of R" 1,13,179, to found a seminary for 
the instruction of the sons of Hindoos in the European and Asiatic languages and sciences. 
It was placed under the superintendence of the general committee, as the condition of pecuniary 
aid, to the amount of 300 rupees per month, for house-rent, afforded to it out of the education 
fund ; and which the insufficiency of its ow;n funds had rendered necessaiy. Mr. Ross (the 
foreman of the Calcutta Mint) was also appointed lecturer on natural and experimental philo- 
sophy. The report of the annual examination for 1824-5, conducted by Mr. Wilson, is 
refen’cd to as containing much interesting information respecting the jiresent state of this 
institution, its growing popularity and decided superiority, on its present footing, over any 
other affording tuition to the natives in the English language ; with several important propo- 
sitions for its improvement. In addition to the pecuniary aid of 300 rupees per month, already 
mentioned, it is proposed to procure a select horary of books from England, and some addi- 
tional philosophical apparatus. The report of 1825, also received, gives a still more favourable 
view of the general character of this institution, the benefits of which the most re8p€*.ctable 
classes of the native community of Calcutta have evinced a disposition to secure to their chil- 
dren, by sending them to pay for their education. This is ascribed partly to the low rate of 
charge at which the education is afforded, but the committee add, much may also be attri- 
buted to the diffusion of liberiil ideas, and to the confidence felt by the parents of the pupils 
in the present system of management.” The number of scholars, all males, is stated at 200, 
and so long, the committee add, as such a number, all respectably connected, “ can be trained 
in useful knowledge and the English language, a great improvement may be confidently anti- 
cipated in the intellectual character of the principal inhanitants of Calcutta.” In order to 
secure the continued attendance of the more promising pupils, and to enable them to complete 
their course of study, a limited number of scholarships has been endowed by tlie Government. 


English College. 

In reporting on the Anglo-Indian College, the committee pointed outmost impressively the 
want of adequate instructions in the higher branches, the present preceptors not being equal 
to conduct young men far beyond elementary knowledge, and after commenting on the defec- 
tiveness of tne means for raising the standard of native instruction, and imparting a knowledge 
of European science and literature, and the difficulty of attempting to do so by translations into 
the native languages, they proposed, and the Government sanctioned, the establishment of a 
distinct Englim Collegcy for the admission of a certain number of the more advanced pupils from 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan colleges, for gi’atuitous instruction in literature and science, by 
means of the English language ; for which puqxise the education fund could afford an income 
of R* 24,000 per annum. The Bengal Government solicit the Court’s sanction to this college, 
and request that two preceptors, one for mathematics, and the other for general literature and 
composition, may be selected and dispatched as soon as possible. The salary proposed to be 
assigned to each, is R* 400 per month, exclusive of certain contingent advantages ; but the 
Government remark that a great boon would be conferred on the cause, if the Court of Directors 
were to appoint the two professors on liberal salaries free of cliarge on tlie education fund. 

* On 
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On the various minor institutions for education, supported either from the fund or sepa- 
rately by Government, such as those at Chinsurah, Cawnpore, Bkaugulpore, Mynpuri, and 
in JRajpootamhy no further information is afforded by the committee. 

The Press. 

Th e establishment of a press, proposed by the committee as a means of extending know- 
ledge in India by the general introduction of printed books, to be sold at a price insuring 
only a moderate profit, and involving an outlay of R" 13,000, with an establishment of R“ 716 
per month, has been authorized. 

Certificates of qualification, with small allowances for limited periods, are also authorized to 
those students who are capable of being admitted to employments m the courts and public oflSces. 

Contributions towards the education fund have been received from Rajahs Kalisunker 
Ghosal, Hurinath Raee, and Rudanath Race, to the amount of R* 92,000 ; which sum has 
been invested in government securities, and the interest is to be appropriated in endowing scho- 
larships. The donors, who were otherwise deserving of notice, have been distinguitmed by 
titles and honorary marks of distinction. 

The Bengal Government, in concluding tlieir letter to the Court advising these proceedings, 
solicit countenance and encouragement ; their declared object being to accomplish the wish of 
the home authorities, by encouraging the study of useful learning, and by diffusing sound 
practical knowledge among the native subjects of Britain in India, to the gradual exclusion 
of whatever is frivolous, unprofitable, and positively mischievous, in science and literature. 


IVie Bkaugulpore School 

Was established in May 1823, at the suggestion of Captain A. Montgomerie, commander 
of the Hill Rangers, and ])laced under the superintendence of Captain John Graham, the 
adjutant of tliut corps ; the magistrate of the ilistrict being appointed visitor on behalf of the 
Governor-general in Council, who constituted themselves its patrons. 

The object of this institution was to afford instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic 
to the recruits and children of the corps. The Government granted the sum of R* 1,600 for 
the erection of a school-house, endowed the school with a monthly allowance of R* 200, and 
assigned a salary of R’’ 100 pc'r month to the superintendant. 

In 1824, the Bishop of Calcutta being in the neighbourhood of this school, visited it, and 
expressed siiq)ri8e and delight at the progress of the children in reading and writing the 
Nagree character, and in cyph<*ring, as well as his genera) approbation of the plan of instruc- 
tion which had hc^en adojited and pursued. A present of 100 rupees was upon that occasion 
made by the magistrate to the schoolmaster, Mr. Carter. This sum tlie Government has 
since allowed to be charged to the Coin])any, together with 15 rupees per month for bun- 
galow hire till the school room should be crectinJ, and has augmented the salary of the super- 
intendant, from the 1 si September 1824, R‘ 1 00 per month, making the total salary of that 
otficer R* 200 per month, or per annum R* 2,400. 

The estimated amounts of the several disbursements which have been authorized on account 


of the Bhaugulpore school are as follows : 

For erecting the school-room 

Monthly allowance, from the 1st of June 1823 to the 31st December’ 
1824, at RMOO per montli, 19 months - 

Salary to the superintendant for the same period, R* 100 per month 
Donation to the schoolmaster in 1824 - - - - - 

Bungalow hire, about - -- -- -- - 

Additional salary to tlic superintendant, from 1st September to 31st' 
December 1824 - -- -- -- - 


1,600 

3,800 

1,900 

100 

60 

400 


Total estimated Amount - - - - 


7,760 


Moorshedahad College and School. 

In August 1824, Mr. Loch, agent to the Governor-general at Moorshedahad, suggested 
a plan for the foundation of a Mahomedan school and college for the education of the 
children and youths of the members of the Nizamut family, which he conceived might lead 
to the introduction of a more extensive plan of education among the natives of his highness 
the Nizam’s territories: the institution to be nominally under the superintendence of his 
highness, but actually superintended by some English gentlemen resident at Moorshedahad : 
an edifice, consisting of two suites of rooms, one for youth, the other for boys, to be con- 
structed at an expense of R* 60,000 ; the rnoulavces and students to have salaries as at Calcutta 
and Benares ; the institution to be conducted upon a similar plan to that at Calcutta ; its 
object to be promoted by periodical examinations and rewards ; the study of the English 
language to be particularly encouraged ; and the college to be furnished with useful books 
by the society at Calcutta : 


The annual expense of the college establishment for 10 youths to be 
Of the school for 20 boys - - - . 


Rupees. 

8,796 

7,740 


Total, per Annum 




16,636 


f 


Apartments in each department of the school to be prepared for the accommodation of 
40 scholars. 

On the 1st of July 1825, the Governor-general in Council gave his sanction to this esta- 
blishment, and authorized the immediate execution of the measure. 
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Public from 
30 Sept. 1 804. 
Pub. Cons. 

2 Sept. 1824. 
D® 1 May 1823. 
5 Juue. 

12 Sept. 1822. 
17 Oct. 

Pub. to 

8 March 1826. 


Public Cons. 

1 July 1825. 
N*” 3 2, part of 39, 
40, and part of 41. 


Calcutta 



I. 4id AVVmBm TO HMKJirr »R0M >SEtBOT COMMITTEE 

PUBLIC. 

Calcutta 1/Bmon CoUege and ether Schoob in oonnectian with the Society far pramceing 
Ap|>etidix (L) Christian Knowledge. 

- , . — For several of these institutions the Governor-general in Council has, upon application 
£(^miastica^roin ^yv the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, or by the diocesan committee, granted the land upon 

* * which the respective edifices have been erected. 

129 Oct. 1819, 1.2. 

31 Dec. 7 to 9. ___ 

FORT ST. GEORGE. 


Tanjore Schools. 

Public to From a very early period it appears that the Protestant mission conducted successively by 

16 Feb. 1787. 1.2. Messrs. Zeigenbald, dericke, Kiemander and Swartz, under the patronage of the Society 
From 9 Oct. 1793, for promoting Christian Knowledge, had schools at their several stations of Madras, Cud** 
44- dalore, Tanjore and Trichinopoly, in which they instmeted the natives, and in aid of which 

To 10 Ju. 1795-29. obtained occasional grants from the local governments, and pemiission from tlie Court 
of Directors to receive from the society in England various supplies, free of freight. 

In 1787, the Court of Directors authorized a permanent annual grant towards the support 
of three schools which had been established with the sanction of the respective Rajahs at 
Tanjore, Ramenedapomni and Shevagunga, of ‘250 pagodas each. These schools were under 
the direction of Mr. Swartz- The Court further directed, that a similar allowance should be 
granted to any other schools which might be opened for tlie same ])urpose. 

According to the latest books of establishment, the charge on this account was for two 
Protestant schools at Tanjore and Combaconum, R** 4,200 per annum together with a 
pension or allowance to Mr. Kolhoop, a retired teacher, of R’'4‘20, making a total of 
R'‘ 4,6‘20 per annum. 

In 1824, the widow Swartz enjoyed a pension from the British Government of two pagodas 
per month, at Negapatnam ; and an unmarried female of the same name a monthly allow- 
ance of one fanani. 


Military from 
17 Oct.1812.249. 
Military Cons. 

1 Sept. 1812. 

20 to 33. 

6 Oct. - 40.41. 
Military to 
6 Sept. 1813. 7 8. 

3 Ju. 1814. loto 25. 


Sunday School at the Mount. 

In January 1812, a Sunday school was established at St. Thomas's Mount, at the sugges- 
tion and under the direction of the military chaplain at that cantonment, and by the voluntary 
contributions of several Europ(‘ans at the presidency. The object of this school was to 
aflbrd elementary instruction on the Lancasterian plan to the half-caste and native children 
of the military and others resident there. Tlu^ object as well as the plan of tuition being 
highly approved by the Goverimient, an endowment of 300 pagodas per annum was granted 
from the 1st Jariuaiy 1812. 

The experimental Establishment of Mr. Ross, Collector of Cuddapah. 


In 1814, the attention of the Board of Revenue was called to the numerous instances which 
had occurred among the native servants of Government of extensive embezzlement and frau- 
dulent combination, and an inquiry was instituted respecting the causes of the prevalence of 
those crimes and the means of counteracting them. A draft Regulation for the punishment 
of ofl’enders was prepared and circulated to the several collectors for their report thereon, 
accompanied by directions that they would offer any suggestions which might occur to them, 
as to the means best calculated to excite the natives to a faithful discharge of their public 
duties, by the hope of reward rather than by the dread of punishment. 

Mr. Ross, the collector of Cuddapah, in the report submitted by him on the above occasion, 
suggested that great advantages would result from giving education to the natives of India, 
and offered to the consideration of Government a plan for providing proper education and 
moral instruction for young men, particulaily Brahmins, from the age of twelv(^ or thirteen to 
that of eighteen or twenty, and by establishing an institution for education in every district. 

Agreeably to the recommendation of the Revenue Board, the subject was referred to the 
College Board for their consideration and report. Tlie Government, however, entertaining 
great doubt whether the proposed measure would be found of* sufficient efficacy to answer the 
end proposed, and observing that it admitted of a limited experiment, authorized such an 
experiment to be made in Cuddapah, under the superintendence of Mr. Ross, whose super- 
intendence they observed afforded the best prospect of success. Mr. Ross was at the same 
time cautioned against incurring any considerable expense or giving any pledge in the con- 
fidence of success, which, in the event of failure, might be found to be inconvenient. He 
died not long afterwards, and no report of his further proceedings with respect to this object 
has been traced upon the records. 


Free Schools at Palamcottah and Tinnexelly. 

In 1819, the Rev. Mr. Hough, chaplain at Palamcottah, solicited from the Government 
pecuniary aid to the extent of 25 pagodas per month for the support of two schools, the one 
at Palamcottah, the other at Tinnevelly, which he had oj>enea in the preceding years 1817 
and 1818, under the auspices of the Madras corresponding Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, for the instruction of native youth in reading, writing, arithmetic and the 
elements of English grammar. These schools were under the immediate superintendence of 
the Rev. Mr. Hough ; they were attended by natives of all castes ; the books used in them 
were the New Testament, Seltare’s History of the Bible, the Psalter, with Liiidley Murray’s 
Grammar and the usual English spelling books ; and it was observed that the introduction of 
the Christian Scriptures excited no alarm in the minds of the natives. The Madras Govern- 
ment conceiving, however, that they were not interested in the support of schools of such 
a nature, declined compliance with the application. 
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Upon receipt of advices firom Madras a^mimieal^ the above faCtSj the Court observed 

that with the strong evidence before them of the utili^ of these schools, of their acceptable- Appimibt (L) 
ness^ to the natives, and of thehf able and judicious superintendence by the chaplain of Palam- ~-7 

cottali, they could hot but regret that they were not supported, and desired to be informed of 0*) by 

the grounds oh wbtich the Madras Government came to the determination not to support ^Aofiia#FWer,Esq. 
them. In reply, those grounds were alleged to be, the private character of the schools, the 
uncertain continuance of the Rev. Mr. Hough's superintendence, and the probable incon- 
venience of the precedent ; but the Government promised to bear in mind the Court's wishes 
respecting these schools, when the general subject was gone into upon receipt of the Board 
of Revenue's then expected report ; with which explanation the Court was satisfied. 

Hev. from 14 Jan. 1823. 40; to 18 

Committee of Public Instruction at the PreMdency. 6^* ' C 30 J«nc i8s6. 

On the Revenue proceedings of the 2d July 1822, Sir Thomas Munro recorded 1 & 2 /d® h 
a minute, recommending as an object of interest and importance that the best infor- > 6 Nov., 

mation should be obtained of the actual state of education in its various branches Jojunc^^os Auc^/saa 
among the native inhabitants of the provinces under the Madras Government. 1825; 7 Apr., 10 Mar." 1823.*^ 

A circular letter was accordingly addressed to the several collectors, accompanied by a rj Revenue, 3 July, 
blank form, according to which they were required to furnish, for the information of Govern- 7 t) ’, Aug. 14 i)\ 
inent, lists of schools within their seveml col lectorates, specifying the numbers of scholars, * jr 

Vedas scholars, Soodra scholars, and scholars of all other castes, both male and female, in f4 Xv.*2 Dec.^lsaT* 
the several schools; also of Mussulman scholars; and a return of the population of the 17 14 1825.* 

several districts respectively. The collectors were further required to state the names of the * 

books generally read at the schools, the time which scholars usually continue at the schools, MayVi8a6. 22*10^26! 
the monthly or yearly charge to the scholars, and whether any of the schools are endowed by 
the public ; and if so, the nature and amount of the fund. Sir Thomas Munro also observed 
in his minute, that “ when there are colleges or other institutions for teaching theology, law, 
astronomy, &c. an account should bo given of‘ them. These sciences," he remarks, are 
usually tauglit privately, without fee or reward, by individuals to a few scholars or disciples; 
but there are also some instances in wliich tlie native Governments have granted allowances 
in money and land for the maintenance of the teachers." 

In some districts," he adds, reading and writing are confined almost entirely to 
Brahmins and the mercantile class ; in some they extend to other classes, and are pretty 
general among the ])otails of villages and principal ryots. To the women of Ilrahmins and of 
Hindoos in general they arc unknown, because the knowledge of them is prohibited, and 
regarded as unbecoming of the modesty of the sex, and fit only for public dancers. 

But among the women ol‘ Rujbiindah and some other tribcjs of Hindoos, who seem to have no 
prejudice of this kind, they are generally tauglit. The prohibition against women learning to 
read is probably , from various causes, much less attended to in some districts than in others ; 
and as it is possible that in every district a few females may be ibund in the reading schools, 
a column has been entered for them in the form proposed to be sent to the collector. 

The mixed and impure castes seldom learn to read ; but as a lew of them do, columns are left 
for them in the form." 

It is not my intention," Sir Thomas adds, “ to recommend any interference whatever in 
the native schools. Every thing of this kind ought to be carefully avoided, and the people 
should be left to manage their schools in their own way. All that we ought to do is to 
facilitate the operations of these scliools, by restoring any funds that may have been diverted 
from them, and perhaps granting additional ones, where it may appear advisable. But on tins 
point we shall be better able to judge when we receive the information now proposed to be 
called for." 

The Court of Directors gave great credit to Sir Thomas Munro, for having originated 
this inquiry, reserving their sentiments on the subject at large till the collectors’ reports 
should nave been received. Tlic Court nevertheless remarked, that the most defective part 
of the information which would probably be elicited by this inquiry, would be that w'hich 
relates to the quality of the instruction which the existing education aflbrds. But of this 
the Court add, we shall be able to form a more correct opinion, when w’e see what the 
reports contain. It was proper to caution the collectors against exciting any fears in the 

g iople that their freedewu of choice in matters of education would be interfered with. 

ut it would be equally wrong to do any thing to fortify them in the absurd opinion, 
that their own rude institutions of education are so perfect as not to admit of improvement." 

In June 1B20, the Madras Government forwarded to the Court of Directors the several 
returns, which they had received through tlie Board of Revenue, from the collectors, 
accompanied by an abstract of those returns prepared by the Board ; of which the following is 
the summary. 

Summary of the information contained in the Reports of the Collectors. 

The schools now existing in the country are for the most part supported by the payments of 
the people who send their children to them for instruction, the rate of payment for each 
scholar varying in different districts, and according to the difierent circumstances of the 
parents of the pupils, from one anna to four rupees per mensem : the ordinary rate among the 
poorer classes appearing to be generally about four annas, and seldom to exceed half a rupee. 

There are endowments for the support of schools only in the following districts : 

Rajahmundry. — There are in this district 89 teachers of the sciences, who possess endow- 
ments in land, and 13 who enjoy allowances in money granted by former zemindars. 

Nellore. — In this district certain individuals, Brahmins and Mussulman, are in possession of 
allowances in land and money granted by the Carnatic Government for teaching the Vedas, &c. 
and Arabic and Persian respectively, to Uie amount of R* 1,4G7 per annum. 
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Arcof, Northern Division. — There are in this district 28 colleges, supported by mauniums 
and marahs, granted by former Governments, yielding R* 616 per annum, and six Persian 
schools maintained at the public expense, at an annual charge of 11* 1,361. 

Salem. — There are Enam lands in this district estimated to yield R“per annum 1,109, 
which are appropriated to the support of 20 teachers of theology, &c. and one Mussulman 
school, whicm has land for its support yielding annually R" 20. 

Tanjore. — There arc in this district 44 schools and 77 colleges, which are supp|orted 
by his highness tlie Rajah. There is no school or college endowed particularly by the sircar ; 
but the free schools maintained by the mission established in Tanjore, are stated by the 
collector to possess a snrramauniujn^ the annual value of which is estimated at R* 1,100. 

Trichinopoly. — There are in this district seven schools, which possess endowments in land to 
the extent of 46 cawnies granted by former Governments. 

Malahar. — There is in this district one college supported by the Zamorin Rajah, which 
has also some land attached to it. 

The Collectors of the undermentioned Districts made Returns to the following effect : 

Salem and Coimbatore. — It is admitted by the collectors of these districts that public 
endowments for the advancement of learning have been diverted from their original purpose 

or 


The following STATEMENTS give the result of the 


POPULATION of COLLECTORATES under MADRAS. 


DISTRICTS. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAT.. 

Total of thf 
Population as pe 
StatementM 
snbmitteci to 
Governmcnl on 
the 3 il February 
8th May au<i 
4 th Dec. 1823 . 

r 


Ganjam - - - 

Vizagapatam • 

Rajahm undry - 

Masulipatam - 

Guntoor 

Nellore - - . 

Bellary - - - 

Cuddapah 

Chingleput 

Arcot, N. Division - 

Arcot, S. Division - 

Salem - - - 

Tanjore - - - 

Trichinopoly - 

Madura ... 

Tinnevelly 

Coimbatore - 

Canara ... 

Malabar 

Seringapatam 

Madras ... 

1 (>6,170 

482,852 

393.512 

289,169 

243.859 

432,540 

489,673 

578,461 

190.243 

298.539 

217.974 

542,500 

195.522 

247.569 

401,515 

383,719 

316,931 
- No Stafc 
458,368 

14.851 

328,636 

179.111 

458,152 

344.796 

340,683 

210,895 

406,927 

438,184 

515,999 

172,886 

278,481 

202,556 

533 » 48.5 

187,145 

233,723 

386,681 

281,238 

321,268 

ement of the 

449»207 

16,761 

233415 

375.281 

941,004 

738,308 

529,849 

454,754 

839.467 

927.857 

1.094.460 

363.129 

577,020 

420,530 

1.075.985 

382 , 6()7 

481,292 

788,196 

564,957 

638,199 

Population i 

907.575 

31,612 

463,051 

332.015 • 

772,570 • 

738,308 • 

529.849 • 

454.754 • 

439,467 • 

927.857 ^ 

1.094.460 1 
363.129 1 

892.292 1 
455,020 1 

1.075,985 1 
901,353 1 

481.292 1 
788,196 1 

564.957 { 

638,199 1 
or number of i: 

907.575 1 

31,613 • 
463,051 1 

Scltools - - 255 

Colleges - - none 

Schools - - 914 

Colleges - - none 

ScliooU - - 291 

Colleges - *279 

Schools - - 484 

Colleges - - 49 

Schools - - 574 

Colleges • - none 

Schools - • 804 

Colleges - - none 

Schools - - 533 

Colleges - - none 

Schools •> - 494 

Colleges - - none 

Schools - - 508 

Sanscrit - - 51 

Schools - - 630 

Colleges - - 69 

Schools - - 875 

Colleges - - none 

Schools - - 386 

Colleges - - none 

Schools - • 884 

Colleges - - 109 

Schools - - ^90 

Colleges - . g 

Schools - • 884 

Colleges - - none 

Schools - « 607 

Colleges . - none 

Schools • “673 

Colleges - - 173 

tchools.*^ 

Schools - - yjp 

Colleges - - i 

Schools - * 41 

Colleges - . none 

Schools - - 30^ 

Charity ditto - ly 

Children who receive! 
private tuition at their > 
own houses - .J 

Total Schools 12^498 

Totai. Population 

6,502,600 

6,091,593 1 

12,594.193 

12,850,941 .• 

Total Scholars - 


A Statement of tlic Population was afterwards submitted, which will 
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or resumed. In the former district the value of land so diverted, is estimated at R* 384 ; in 

the latter at 2 , 208 , ^ Appeodix (I.) 

jSe/fary.— “The collector of this district, submits, that although none of the institutions for (1.) Memoir by 
education at present existing in it derive smport from the State, “ there is no doubt that in Thomas Fisher^ Esq. 
former times, especially under the Hindoo Governments, very large gmnts, both in money and 
in land, were issued for the support of learning and he farther states his opinion that many 
of the Yeomiahs and Shotriums which are now held by Brahmins in the district, may be 
traced to this source. Of the correctness of this suggestion, the Revenue Board appears to 
entertain considerable doubts. 

Canara. — The late principal collector of this district stated generally, that there are no 
colleges in Canara for the cultivation of abstract science, neither are there any fixed schools 
and masters to teach them. There is no instance known of any institution of the above 
description having ever received support in any shape from the former Government. In 
Canara, education is conducted so much in private, that any statement of the number of 
private schools, and of the scholars attending them, would be of little or no use, but on the 
contrary, rather fallacious, in forming an estimate of the proportion of the population receiving 
instruction. 


Information furnished by the Collectors. 


Extent to which Means of Instruction are enjoyed in the several Collkcto rates under Madras. 


Hindoo Scholars. 

Mussulman Scholars. 

TOTAL. 

MALE. 

FEMALE 

TOTAL. 

MALE. 

FEMALE 

TOTAL. 

MALE. 

FEMALE. 

TOTAL. 

2,938 

m 

HOI 

m 

none 

27 

2,965 

0. 

12 

2,977 


303 

9,618 

97 

none 

97 

9,412 

303 

9,715 

2,569 

11 

2,GoC 

52 

none 

52 

2,621 

37 

2,658 

1,454 

HH 

1,454 

none 

- 

- 

1^454 

- 

1,454 

4,775 


4,806 

275 

2 

277 

5,050 

33 

5,083 

199 


199 

- 

- 

- 

m 

none 

199 

7,365 


7,464 

257 

3 

2C0 

7,622 

102 

7,724 

6,946 

55 

7,001 




7,563 

"58 

7,631 

6,338 

60 

6,398 


^9 

243 

6,581 

60 

6,641 

5,55 • 

107 

5,658 

341 

1 

342 

5,892 

108 

6,000 

6,941 

116 

7,057 

18G 


18G 

7,127 

116 

7,243 

mm 

41 

7,181 

552 


563 

7,692 

52 

7,744 

10,167 

104 

10,271 

252 


252 

10,419 

104 

10,523 

4,160 

31 

4,191 

432 

.27 

459 

4,59s 

5S 

4,650 

16,495 

354 

1 6,64(^ 

933 


933 

17,438 

1.54 

17,582 

769 


769 

none 


- 

769 

none 

769 

9>5oi 

84 

9,585 

690 


746 

10,191 

140 

10,331 

131 

none 

131 

none 


- 

131 

- 

1 131 

12,592 

105 

12,630 



1,147 

13,676 

105 

13,781 

8,462 

115 

8,579 

796 

2 

798 

9,258 

119 

9.377 

7,812 

62 

7,894 

■HM 



8,124 

82 

8,306 

* 724 

none 

724 



H||B 

794 

- 

724 

8,767 

1,068 

9,83s 

||^l 



11,963 

2,190 

14,153 

75 

none 

75 




75 

none 

75 

527 

14 

541 




613 

14 

627 

4,966 

127 

5,093 

143 

none 

143 

5,109 

127 

5,236 

404 

49 

453 

10 

" • 

10 

414 

49 

463 

24,756 

517 

35.273 

1 

none 

1,690 

36,446 

517 

26,963 

171,776 

m 


■ 

1,227 

13.561 

184,110 

4,540 

188,650 


be found in the Return, entitled Extent and PoDulation of Britbh India* 
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From the foregoing statement, the Board of Revenue observed, it appears that the total 
number of persons who are receiving education in these provinces, is 188,650 out of a popu- 
lation of 12,850,941, or 1 in 67. 

These reports (with the exception of that of the collector of Bellary) furnish no answer to 
the inquiry respecting the books generally read at the schools, except that the Shasters and 
Vedas are read, and mat the sciences of theology, astronomy, logic and law, are taught but 
chiefly privately. 

Mr. Campbell, the collector of Bellary, gives the titles of several books which are read at 
the schools, and enters very largely into a detail of‘ the mode of instruction pursued in them, 
and of the several languages taught there. j i • 

On the revenue proceedings of the 10th March 1826, Sir Thomas Munro recorded a minute 
containing his observations on the information communicated by the collectors in their reports 
to the Revenue Board. “ From these reports, he remarks, “ it appears that the number of 
schools, and of what are called colleges m the territories under the presidency, amount to 
12,498, and the population to 12,850,941, so that there is one school to every 1,000 of the 
population ; but as only a few females are taught in schools, we may reckon one school to 
ev^ 500 of the population.” 

The observation of the Board of Revenue, that the proportion of the population receiving 
education did not exceed 1 in 67, Sir Thomas Munro remarks, is correct only as it regards 
tlie whole population, but not as regards the male part of it, of which the proportion is much 
greater. 

The male population he estimates at 6,425,000. The proportion of this number, between 
the ages of five and ten years, which is the period which boys in general remain at school,” 
he takes at one-ninth or 713,000. This he takes to be the number of boys that would be at 
school, if all the males above ten years of age were educated ; but the number actually 
attending the schools appearing to be not more than 184,110, it follows that not quite one in 
four of the male population enjoy the benefit of a school education, and that the female popu- 
lation is almost wholly destitute of it. But taking into this account the probable numbers 
taught at home, (which the collector’s returns do not state, excepting that in Madras the 
private scholars amount to 26,963, or above five times more than those taught in the schools). 
Sir Thomas Munro considers it probable that the number of the male population who now 
receive education is nearer to one-third than one-fourth. The practice of private tuition, he 
observes, varies considerably. It is not unfrequeni in any part of' the country, but the pro- 

E ortion is very different in different classes. In some it is nearly the whole, in otliers it is 
ardly one-tenth. 

He further observes, that low as the state of education in India is admitted to be, compared 
with that of our own country, it is even now, he thinks, higher than it was in most EurojHjan 
countries at no very distant period. It has no doubt ^ he adds, been better in earlier 
times, but for the last century it does not appear to have undergone any other change than 
what arose from the number of schools diminishing in one place and increasing in another, 
in consequence of the shifting of the population, from war and other causes.” 

The ignorance of professed teachers and poverty of parents, are considered as the causes 
which now combine to keep education in a low state. 

Owing to the comparatively great number of professed teachers, the number of scholars 
attached to each is small, and the monthly rate paid by each scholar does not exceed from 
four to six or eight annas. So that teachers do not earn more than six or seven rupees 
monthly, which is not considered an allowance sufficient to induce men properly qualified to 
follow the profession. 

To remedy these defects, he suggests the endowment of schools through the country by 
the Government. As a preliminary measure, he proposes a school for educating teachers 
at Madras, on the plan suggested by the Madras School-book Society, towards which he 
recommends that the Government should allow 700 rupees per month ; also, that two principal 
schools should be established in each collectorate, one for Hindoos and the other for 
Mahomedans, and that hereafter, as teachers can be found, the Hindoo schools should be 
augmented, so as to give one to cacli tehsildary, which would be about fifteen to each 
collectorate. The Mahomedan population not amounting to above one-twentieth of the 
Hindoo, it is considered sufficient to establish one Mahomedan school in each collectorate 
except Arcot and a few other collectorates, where the proportion of the Mahomedan popu- 
lation is greater. 

The following is the estimate of the total expense attending the execution of this project : 

Kupee», 

Madras School-book Society, per month - * - « 700 

Collectorate schools, Mahomedan, 20, at 1 5 rupees - - 300 

Ditto - - Hindoo, 20, at 15 rupees ... - 300 

Tehsildary - - „ 300, at 9 rupees ... 2,700 

Per month, R* 4,000 

Although, it is observed, the salary of nine rupees monthly from Government to each teacher 
may apnear small, yet when it is considered that the teachers will get as much again from 
their scholars, their situation will probably be better than that of parish schoolmasters in 
Scotland. In order to the execution of this plan, the Court’s sanction is solicited for a dis- 
bursement of not less than half a lac of rupees, exclusive of any public endowments, which 
may be found available. 

Whatever expense ” Sir Thomas Munro adds, ‘‘ Government may incur in the education 
of the people, wul be amply repaid by the iniprovement of the country ; for Uie general 

diffusion 
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diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by increasing industry, 
by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire them, and by the growing pros- 
perity of the people. 

The minute of Sir Thomas Munro concludes by recommending the appointment of 
a Conmittee of Public Instructiony and by an expression of the most entire confidence in the 
final success of the measure, although he concurs in the opinion that that success must be 
progressive and will be slow. 

With a very slight modification, the Council have concurred in their President's su^es- 
tions, which are accordingly recommended for adoption by the Court of Directors, and the 
follovring gentlemen have been appointed a Committee of Public Instruction at Madras : 
H. S. Grmme, junior, W. Oliver, John Stokes and A. D. Campbell, esquires. 

These gentlemen have been informed that the object of their appointment is the general 
improvement of the education of the people in the territories subject to Fort St. Geoige. 
They have been directed to acquaint themselves folly witli its actual state, and to consider 
and report to Government from time to time the results of their inquiries and deliberations 
respecting the best means of improving it. They have also been informed, that it was 
intended to commit to them the duty of directing and superintending the conduct of such 
measures as it might be deenied proper to adopt with reference to that great object. 
Detailed instructions have also been given to them, founded on the suggestions contained in 
the minute by Sir Thomas Munro, and nearly in the terms of that minute. Mr. George 
Hyine was appointed their secretary, and a disbursement of R* 45,000 per annum authorize, 
inclusive of K* 6,000 per annum, and exclusive of a donation of R* 3,000 in aid of the fonds 
of the Madras School-book Society, whose benevolent labours are warmly eulogised, and 
a confident persuasion expressed that they will, by furnishing good school-books, materially 
contribute to the attainment of the end for which the committee has been instituted. 

This committee has forwarded one report to Government, under date the 16th May 1826, 
(entered on the proceedings of the 26th of that montli,) stating that its members have assem- 
bled and made the several preliminary arrangements necessary for the performance of public 
business ; also that they had applied to the College Council for teachers of the following 
languages, which tliey have obtained at the following rates of addition to their present pay, 
should the Government approve of it : — 


Sanscrit - - per month, 

Arabic! and Persian 

Teeloogoo - - - - 

Tamul 

Canarese - . * . 


Rs 70 
70 
15 
15 
15 
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They have also proposed that these teachers shall instruct 

20 Hindoos, at !5 rupees, - - - - 300 

20 Mahomedans, at 15 rupees, - - - 300 

Making a total expenditure of per month - 785 

Exclusive of an English teacher - - - 300 

Total - R’^ 1,085 

The report of the committee further states the death of Mr. Hyne, tlieir secretary, to 
succeed whom the Government appointed Captain Henry Harkness, and that the committee 
had advertised for an English master. 

The Government approved this report, and sanctioned the disbursement specified in it. 

Madras School-book Society. 

Towards the objects of this society (the constitution of which is similar to that at Calcutta), 
Sir Thomas Munro, in his minute, recorded on the Revenue Consultations of the 10th March 
1826, proposed that the Government should allow 700 rupees per month, as follows; 

For interest of money employed in building, and for tlie salaries of teachers, R* 500 
The expenses of the press, 200 

R* 700 


It was, however, subsequently determined to allow this society a gratuity of 3,000 rupees, 
and an annual sum of 6,000 rupees. 


BOMBAY. 

At this Presidency, as at those of Bengal and Fort St. George, the maintenance of charity to 4 March 
schools for general education appears to have been a part of the duty of the Company's 101 10103. 

chaplains, for which they occasionally received special allowances or gratuities. In March 31 March 1756. 
1762, two additional chaplains were appointed for Tellicherry and Aivjengo, “ that the rising 131, 13a. 

f eneration might be instructed in the Protestant religion.” The Court also recommended to the 
lombay Government “ the setting up and establishing charity schools, wherein the children 
of soldiers, mariners, topasses, and others, might be educated as well at the subordinates as 
at Bombay,” and promised the Company’s assistance in the execution of any plan which 
735-1. 3 g2 might 
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Letter to 
SI April 1771. 
62, 53- 


Public to 
2 May 1806. 

Cons. 26 Dec.1807. 
12 Feb. i8o8. 

5 Nov. 1807. 
Public to 
27 June i8io. 

19 to 21. 

Letter to 
21 April 1771. 


might be found practicable. By a subsequent order, bastards and the children of slaves on 
one side were to be admitted to the schools, if the children would mix with them. 

The Bombay School and Mrs. Boyd's Charity. 

In the year 1767, Mrs. Eleanor Boyd bequeathed about 6,000 rupees for the endowment of 
a charity school in the town of Bombay, which had been supported bv volmitary subscription 
from the year 1718. Some legal obstacles to the appropriation of this legacy having arisen 
out of a prevalent opinion that when Mrs. Boyd made her will she was not in fact a widow, 
but had a husband living in England, the money has been allowed to accumulate at interest 
in the Company’s treasury, where it stands as a credit to Eleanor Boyd, in the books of the 
court of the recorder ; the question as to its appropriation remaining in that court undecided 
so late as the year 1 824. ITie amount of legacy ana interest was at that time R** 18,881. 1. 23. 

In 1771, tne Court of Directors ordered the sum of II’* 1,000 to be presented to the 
Rev. Mr. Howell, one of the Company’s chaplains, for the additional trouole he had had in 
superintending the charity school. 


Letter (rom 20 Frh. 1808; 37 June At the request of the managers of the school, the Court of Directors, in 1807, 
1810; Com. 9 June, 22 July 1^1 ; ^^.^nted tl)e sum of R* 2,712, as an augmentation of im aggregate sum of R* 37,288, 
ii*Apr?3i May\8i5; Pubii?from being the amount of the funds of tlie school then in deposit; by which a total sum 
19 July I'sis; Ccins. i5Feb.5July was formed of R" 40,000, which latter sum the Court, in 1810, allowed to be held in 

their treasury at an annual interest of 8 per cent, (being the rate of interest which 
money then bore), and authorized the Bombay Government to pay the same to the 
managers of the school. Tlie principal and interest, however, appear to have been 
allowed by the managers to accumulate in the Company’s treasury, from May 1812 
till April 1824. It then became a question after what rate interest upon this deposit 
shoula be computed, and whether compound interest should be allowed. Upon 
the latter supposition, the managers had, on the 30th of April 1824, a demand on 
the Company’s treasury of R® 81,148, exclusive of Mrs. Boyd’s legacy; but the Bombay 
Government resolved to allow only simple interest at the current rates, which reduced the claim 
to R* 46,116, sulriect to a reference to the Court of Directors. 

The amount of the annual charge made upon the funds of the Company for tlie support 
of this school, exclusive of interest of money, land and medical aid, appears to have been 
about R* 3,600 ; but the total amount of aid afibrded to it during the period of the school’s 
existence has not been ascertained. 


1815 j from 21 Aug. 1815 ; 24 Feb. 
1816'; 30 Dec. 1817 ; Cons. 24Apr. 
15, 22 May, 26 June, 17 J“b» 

22 Oct. 18 l6. 

Cons. 3, 17 Dec. 1817 ; 

5 March, 25 June 1818 ; 
to 27 Aug. 1817 ; 18 May 1819 ; 
From 3 Aug. to 29 Sept. 1818 j 
Kevenue to 14 July 1819 


Society for promoting the Education of the Poor within the Government of Bombay. 

On the 20th January 1816, a voluntary assembly of the inhabitants of Bombay took 
place in the vestry room, at which a .society was formed under the above designation. The 
plan of tuition adopted by this society was, that which lias been ascribed to Doctor Bell, 
and under its auspices the several schools have been established, which are stated in the 
subjoined List. The Governor of Bombay was chosen perpetual president of the society. 
The donations of the inhabitants, within the first and second years, were considerable, being 
sufficient to create a fund of R® 20,000, after allowing of an expenditure to that amount. The 
C^ourt of Directors, also, at the request of the Government, authorized a monthly donation 
of R* 500 ; which sum the society continue to receive from the Company’s treasury. 

List of Schools established by the Education Society. 

(From the Society’s Report of 1821 - 2 .) 


When Instituted. 


SCHOOL S. 


A. D. 1816 


Central School at Bombay 


f Boarders 
I Half ditto 
(Day Scholars - 


SCHOLARS. 


148 

6 

26 


18J8, 1810 Four Native Schools at Bombay 
1817 - School at Surat 

vSehool at Tannah 

School at Broach 


r Christians 
I Natives 
J Christians 
I Natives 
/Christians 
INatives 


180 

217 

11 

14 

18 

11 

10 

20 


Exclusive of the Regimental Schools which are 
under the management of the School Society, 
contain Pupils 


also"! 

and 


481 

642 


1,023 


The Education Society has received from tlie Bombay Government grants of ground for 
the sites of its several schools. 
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By the printed report of ljB26, recently transmitted to the Court of Directors, it appears 

that the number of s<*holars in the several schools, including the regimental schools, had Appendix (I.) 

decreased rather more than 100 . It also appears that the Bombay Government make 

a separate allowance to the society of about R* 6,000 per Kmnmtov legitimate children ; but it (>•) Memoir by 
is presumed that by this description the children of European parents are chiefly intended. Thomas Fisher. Esq. 

By the Report of 1826, which has also been received, it appears that on the Ist of January 
there had been admitted into the central schools since the year 1816— 



Bojs. 


Girls. 

Total. 

Boarders - -- -- -- - 

367 


228 

696 

Apprenticed and otherwise removed - - - 

257 


148 

406 

Remaining on 1st January 1826 - - 

110 

80 

190 


Christians. 

Natives. 

ToUl. 

Tliat there liad also been day-scholars admitted 

268 


472 

740 

Left School - - - - 

227 


368 

696 

Remaining on 1st January 1826 - - 

41 

104 

146 

Total remaining in Central Sc1kx)1s on the 1st day of January 1826 

* 1 

336 

In Surat School ------- 

/Christians 

tNatives 

1 1 

, 

61 

In Taimah School ------ 

- 

- 

16 

In the Regimental Schools - - - - 


- 

( 

183 

Total Scholars - - 

- 

- - 

584 


It also appears, that towards the support of this establisliment the Coinjmny subscribed 


in the year 182<> - -- -- -- -- - 6,280 

And an allowance to legitimate children of rupees 6,096 

Making a total of ------- Rh 1)^375 


Bombay Native School-book and School Society. 

Tins institution was formed at Bombay in the year 1823, for the purpose of promoting 
education among the natives, by the establishment ol‘ schools, and by patronizing and 
encouraging the" compilation of elementary books in the native languages, as well as by 
purchasmg and disseminating such as iniglit be judged worthy of the countenance of the 
society. It is one of the fundamental principles of the society, embodied in its regulations, 
to adhere to the principles and rules on which education is conducted by tlie natives them- 
selves ; and in consonance with those principles, the society adopted the Lancasterian plan 
ol‘ instruction, and particularly the great principle of that plan, tuition by the scliolars 
themselves ; but so modified as to avoid the evils attendant on the same, when brought into 
operation in schools conducted wholly by natives. 


In October 1823, the society applied to the Governor in Council for pecuniaiy aid in 
furtherance of their plans, and obtained the following grants : 


To enable them to pay the rent of the room in which they meet, and\ 
have a depository of books, per month ----- J 
A sum which had previously been placed at the disposal of the Persianl 
secretary for the encouragement of native works -- - - / 

For the support of Mahrattaaiid Guzzerattee schools - - - - 

For English schools - -- -- -- -- 

Salary for the native secretary 

Maliratta and Guzerattee superintendants ------ 


Uupeei. 

80 

210 

160 

200 

100 

320 


Per Month - - 
Or, per Annum - 


R* 1,060 
R‘ 12,720 


The Bombay Government have also supplied the society gratuitously ^th a lithographic 
press, and have recommended the publication of several useful works, particularly elementary 
books in geometry and in ethics, so written as to discountenance tiie marriage of infants, 
expensive feasts, and other erroneous practices of the Hindoos. 

in 1824, it was proposed to unite this society with the School Society of the Southern 
Concan, but the project was subsequently abandoned. 

By the report of the society's proceedings in the year 1824-6, it appears that a very 
liberal contribution of IP 3,560 has been made by 24 native gentlemen, towards erecting 
buildings for the use of the society. 

736-^1. 


3 u 3 


This 
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* This report also contains a list of elementary works printed and published by the society, 

Appendix (I.) comprehending grammars, dictionaries, and spelling books of the Mahrattee, Goojrattee, 
— and Hindoostannee languages, with some elementary books of arithmetic, geometry and 

Education of geography, and a few books of fables and tales. 

Natives. John Taylor having bequeathed to the Company his valuable Sanscrit, Mahratta 

and Guzcrattee library, it was presented to the Native School-book and School Society, in 
the name of the Company, as the foundation of a native library. 

Education Cons. By the society’s report of 1826-6, submitted to the Government in March 1826, it appears 
8 March 1826 . that 26 Mahrattas and 16 Goojrattees had been admitted as schoolmasters since the date of 
their preceding report. 

Special Committee of the Native SchooUhook and School Society, 


Public Cons. 

10 March 1824. 
670. 902. 


Eakly in 1824, a special committee of the Bombay Native School-book and School 
Society was appointed to examine the system of education prevailing among the natives, and 
to suggest the improvements necessary to be applied to it. 

Their report is recorded on the public proceedings of the 10th March 1824, prefaced by 
a minute of the Governor, and accompanied by several other documents and minutes of the 
Council. It commences by enumerating the evils which have distinguished the Indian 
system of education, and concludes by suggesting remedies. 


The first and principal evil mentioned is the deplorable deficiency of books of instruction, 
of which it is stated there are actually none in the vernacular dialects of the two provinces. 
The second, the want of an easy and efficacious method of imparting instruction. 

The third, the want of properly qualified persons. 

The fourth, the want of funds. 


The remedy to the first of these evils, the committee conceive, can only be found in tlie 
exertions of European gentlemen acquainted with the languages, and capable of pointing 
out to such intelligent natives as may lend their assistance, the proper mode of reducing these 
languages to fixed rules and principles, and of employing them in the translation of sucl) 
works from English as may be approved of by the Directors. They tlierefore recommend 
a series of publications adapted to the object of imparting elcmentaiy knowledge, to which 
the labours of the education society will, it is expected, materially contribute. The class of 
publications referred to is wholly elementary, embracing language, arithmetic, geography, 
astronomy, philosophy, history and ethics. The scale of remuneration to the translators 
to be governed wholly by the merit of the production. And it is recommended that litho- 
graphic presses should be employed, as most economical, and peculiarly adapted to a free 
open writii»g hand. 

To remedy the second evil mentioned, it is suggested, after a comparison of the Malabar 
system of tuition with the more extended and improved plans of Lancaster and Bell, that the 
latter should be adopted as possessing the greatest advantages. The committee recommend 
tliat the study of English should be provided for and permitted, as a reward to those who 
may have successfully attended to the study of the Mahratta and Guzcrattee languages. To 
remedy the third evil, it is proposed to assemble at Bombay, and initiate into the system of 
education which it is designed to promote, a certain number of young men who are afteiwards 
to be stationed as head masters and super! ntendants on salary as follows : 

Rupet’s. 

Two at Bombay and Salsette, one for Guzcratte,e, and one for Mahratta, 
and to exercise superintendence over the native department of tuition 
generally - - - - salary 100 rupees each per month - 200 

Two others in the Deccan for the Mahratta language, one at Poona, the 

other at Dhoolca, ------ 60 rupees each - 120 

Two in Guzerat for Guzcrattee, one at Surat, the other at Ahmedabad, 

60 rupees each - 120 

English Teachers to be rewarded according to merit. 

The whole establishment to be under the European secretary of the society, 
to whose native secretary it is proposed to allow a salary of rupees per 


month - I QO 

To which, adding for English schools: 

At Bombay - -- -- -- -- - lOO 

111 the Deccan - - dO 

In Guzerat - -- -- -- -- - 00 

The Total Monthly Expenditure will be - R* - 760 


As the only available remedy for tlie fourth evil, the want of funds, the committee make 
their appeal to the liberality of Government ; after showing, by the annual statement of the 
School-book Society’s funds, their own inability to meet the additional charge. 

In a minute recorded by Mr. Warden on the foregoing paper, that gentleman suggested 
the necessity of great caution in rendering assistance to the natives, in procuring education, 
lest they should be led to depend too much on Government for the education of their children. 
He suggested that a preference should be held out in the appointments to official situations, 
to those who might qualify themselves in particular attainments, making it a rule that no 
person, of whatever rank, should be employed without beii^ able to read and write. 
Mr. Warden also suggested tiiat advantages might be attained from indirectly encouraging 

the 
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the missionary societies, who have hitherto promoted education with success. << I entirely ■ ■ 

concur,” he observes, " with the Governor in the expediency of abstaining from all attempts Appendix (L) 
at relipous improvement ; yet so long as the natives do not complain of the interl'erenee of — T 

the missionaries with their prejudices, and so long as they prosecute their labours with the (*•) Memoir by 
caution and judgment they have hitherto manifested, tlieir exertions cannot fail of being pro- TAonw# flWer, Esq. 
fitable. Even if they combine religious with moral instruction, no danger will arise out of 
their agency. The beneficial result may not be immediately conspicuous, yet it must 
ultimately appear, even if limited to the education of‘ the lower classes of the natives. If 
education should not produce a rapid change in their opinions on the fallacy of their own 
religion, it will at least render them more honest and industrious subjects.” 

Mr. Warden did not fully concur with the president in the propriety of adopting some of 
the measures suggested by the special committee. The press he thought might be more 
usefully employed in aid of the great object contemplated, were its services rendered less 
directly unaer the control of Government, and encouragement merely given to such of its 
spontaneous productions as might be calculated for extensive usefulness. After considerable 
discussion among the members of the Council, whose minutes arc recorded on the proceedings 
of the 10th March 1824, it was resolved to defer the decision of the Governor in Council for 
the present, on the question of aiding the Native School-book and School Society, in the manner 
and to the extent stated in the report of the special committee of that society ; but to apply to 
England for lithographic presses for the use of the society; to allow a monthly rent of 
80 rupees for a receptacle or depository for the publications of* the society and place of meet- 
ing for its committee ; and to afford the other aids mentioned in the report of the society 
already quoted. 

i t was also determined to call upon the several collectors to report to Government — 

The number of village schools in their zillahs respectively ? 

What proportion that number bears to the number of villages ? 

What allowances are granted to schoolmasters, and from what source 'i 

Whether similar provisions could be made for schoolmasters in villages now without 
schools ? 

Whether, if small salaries for teachers were allowed to be deducted from the revenues of 
villages, where they are required, and to be inserted among the village expenses, effectual 
means could be employed to secure the appropriation of them, and the efficiency of the 
schools, and what allow»ances would be sufficient ? 

Whether such charges might not be made upon lands granted from time to time, as sircar, 
wurchasuns, cnams, ftic. 

Whether there are any religious allowances, whicli although it might be impolitic to resume 
them, might by proper management be diverted to this purpose ? 

Wliether a payment of money for this purpose midit not be accepted in lieu of the religious 
or other services, for the pcrfonnunce ol which lands are often held? — And, 

Whether any inconvenience would arise from a rule, that after a certain number of years, 
no person should be entertained as a public servant, unless able to read and write ? 

Also to report generally such obsei*vations a.s they might find occasion to offer on the 
subject. 


Reports on the State of Education in the Territories subject to 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

In January 1825, the Governor and Council recorded such Reports as had then been 
transmitted to them by the revenue and judicial officers in the following districts : 

Ahmedabad. 

Southern Concan. 

Kaira. 

Northern Concan. 

Surat. 

Broach. 

Khandeish, 


Gen. Cons. 

19 Jan. 1825. 27. 
ifijan. 2110105. 
Education Cons. 
i4Dec.i8i5. 1 108. 
31 Dec. 6, 7- 


Some of these reports are voluminous, and contain minutely detailed statements of the 
institutions in existence for the promotion of education among the natives. Others are less 
satisfactory, and th^ do not all fully meet the points of inquiry which had been proposed by 
the Government. The following is a brief analysis of them. 


735—1. 


3 c; 4 
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AN ABSTRACT of the Returns from the Magistrates and Collectors of the several Districts 

on the Public Proceedings 


NUMBER 


SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS. 


DISTRICTS, 


NUMBER of VILLAGES. 


VILLAGES 

S(^H()OLS. SCHOLARS. thal have 

SCHOOLS. 


TOTAL 

VILLAGES. 


SCALE 

of : 

ALLOWANCES to SCHOOLMASTElisI 

and from wliat Source derived. 


Ahmedabad - 

A. Craford, Collector. 


City - 21 
Villages 63 


Nayer 

Brahmins 2 
Ditto 408 
Waniipfs 1,080 

Koiiibee.s 524 1 

1 7 other 
Castes 480 
In Goga 1 57 

Total 2,r»5i 


A more detailed Report of the 21 schools in the 
city of Ahmedabad, furnished by Mr. VV. A- Jones, 
the magistrate, is entered on the proceedings of 
the 31st of December, not materially differing from 
that of Mr. Craford, except that the office of I 
schoolmaster is represented as not strictly here- 
ditary. 


Tlircc per Cent. 

49 I 928 


--The manner of remuncratinp , 
teachers is exceedingly various i 
each village having a mode pem. | 
liar to itself. The more general 
practice is, for each boy to presem ' 
daily about a handful of : 
A sum of from one to five rupees ! 
is also usually paid on his leavinn I 
school. The parents also pay 
about one rup(?c and a half on tin* i 
boy being perfect in the first I 
lA lessons. A similar sum on i 
his acquiring a perfect knovvIcdL^i ■ 
of tlie alphabet, and another simi- ; 
lar sum wlien he is able t«) writi:, 
to cast up accounts, and to (lra\\ 
out bills of exchange. The office ; 
of schoolmaster is generally here. ' 
ditary. i 


louthern Concan - 
V. Hale, Judge, and 
Lieut. J. B. Jervis, 
who is employed on 
statistical survey. 


8(3 

(58 in jirivate 
dwellings, 
and 28 in 
temples.) 


Laira District 
Thomas Williamson, 
acting Collector and 
Magistrate. 


139 

badly con- 
ducted. 


1,500 

of all castes, 
including I 
5(37 Brainins, 
and no girl.'j. I 


seldom more 
than 1 00 boys 
in each 
school, in 
general much 
less. 


Caira Sudder Station - 2 

J. D. De Vitre, Criminal The education 


Judge. 


Northern Concan - 
Evan H. Bailie, Criminal 
Judge. 


230 

average 
number of all 
classes. 


does not ex- number 
tend beyond class 
the rudiments! 
of reading and writing 
and arithmetic 


Gov* - 1 

Charitable 2 
Hindoo - 3 
Mah** - 3 


f).) 2,240 L . . Pecuniary payments, umouiu- 

containing a ing to about four rupees a month 

population upon an average (a salary wliicli j 

under 12 years is stated to he perfectly inadetpiatL' I 
of age, of for efficient instruction) ; itisalM^ 
boys 1 28,833,' customary in Hindoo schools, lor 
girls 77,682. each child to give two niutwurs 
of rice per month, and tlu^ slinvoo 
pice, or tw^o pice, to tfie teiu lnrs 
0!) every great Hindoo holiday;; 
but this cusUan is not invariably ; 
observed. 1 

579 - - The boys daily, when they (jalt 

the school in tlu‘ evening, prcsiia 
a handful of grain, seldom exceeding a quarter of a seer; and 
when they finally leave thir school make the' master a present 
of two or three rupees. Boys of respectable families also 1 
give half a rupee on first entering the school, and on days 
of ceremony send him a meal of grain ghee. They also 
sometimes beg for him from respectable visitors. Total 
of income bet wen 40 and 100 rupees. 

- - - The office confined to Bralunins* 
though not liereditary. Th^ 
ceive generally seven seers of 
monthly from the parent of each 
boy, and five rupees in cash when | 
he is withdrawn from school- I 


Fixed pay from (jovernnient 1 (,0 
per month - - j 

Ditto from Amcricanl 
Missionary Society 'J 
Various Allowances from Paron*^ 
between per month, 
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subject to the Government of Bombay, of the State of Education in those Districts, recorded 
of 26th January 1826, Nos. 21 to 44. 


5. 


6 . 


Wlielhcr similar Provision 
for SchoolniaBiers 
could be made in Villages 
now without Schools. 


Might be established 
by the Government. 

Ill Pcrgunnahs : 

Schools. 

Dliundooka - 17 

Danpoor - - 3 

Dholka - - - 47 

Dhuskroc - - 2() 

Probable Number of* 
Scholars : 
Dhundooka 
Danpoor - - p 

Dholka 


Dhuskroe - 


- 4,03 

- ‘i3« 

i;i3« 


Estimated Emolument 
of Schoolmasters : 

Dhundooka -I 
Danpoor 

Dholka . - 88G 
Dhuskroe - 575 

No increase considered 
necessary by Mr. Hale 


None 


No - 


-- Expresses doubts 
on thi.s point owing to 
the apathy of parents, 
out conceives (to- 
vernment might with 
advantage endow one 
or two schools for the 
ower orders, under 
the superintendence of 
the law officers and 
pundits of the courts. 


Whether small Salaries 
for Teachers 

could not be secured iii the 
wuy of Charge upon 
the Public Treasury, 


--Yes; monthly al- 
lowances of about live 
or eiglit rupees from 
the jumma of the vil- 
lage. 


Whether such Charges 
might not 
be made on Lands. 


- - Yes ; by grants of 
from 1 o to 20 begahs 
of ground, according 
to the size of the vil- 
lage. 


- - Lieut. B. Jervis 
suggests a scale of 
remuneration from the 
public treasury (for j 
wdiich stq,) total 1 
amount per annum, j 
ID 34,360. ! 


- - Such an arrange- 
ment considered to be 
necessary to the re- 
spectability of the 
schoolmaster, and a 
plan submitted. Sec 
teq. 


- - Yes; a monthly sti- 
pend of 15 rupees to 
the head masters, and 
an allowance of three 
rupees each to a cer- 
tain number of assis- 
tants, would be ample. 

- - Submits that a pay- 
ment per head would 
be preferable to fixed 
pay, and that it should 
not be large ; the 
greatest difficulty in 
the way of native edu- 
cation arises out of 
the mal -appropriation 
of the funds allotted 
for its support. 


No anstwer 


8 . 


9 . 


Whether 
any Religious 
Allowances 
might be so 
appropriated. 

No answer 


Whether 
a Payment in 
Money for 
the purpose 
might not he 
accepted 
in lieu of the 
Religious or 
|other Service.s,| 
for 

perfornmnee 
of which LaiiilAl 
arc often held. 


No answer 


No answer 


Nothing 

available. 


Whether any 

inconvenience would aribe 
from a Rule, thiit after 
a certain number of Years, 
no Person should be 
entertained as a Public 
Servant, unless capable of 
Reading and Writing. 


- - Such a rule would 
be attended with diffi- 
culties for some year.i 
to come. It would be 
more practicable to 
restrict it to promo- 
tions. 


- - None anticipated, 
except with regard to 
peons. 


- - There are some vil- 
lages given in enani 
to certain deities, the 
produce of which is 
now distributed to pil- 
grims, and might be 
employed in upholding 
schools. 

No answer 


No answer 


Answered 
in the last 
reply. 


No answer 


No answer 


Tlie nature 
of the 
tenures in 
Kairu it is 
believed will 
not admit of) 
such a com-l 
mutation. 

No answer 


No answer 


- - The measure would 
be novel, but with the 
limitations above sug- 
gested might be ad- 
vantageous. 


- - No inconvenience 
apprehended except 
in the case of peons, 

jwhich situation it might 
be difficult to fill under 
the operation of such 
a rule. 

- - Mr. Baillic is un- 
prepared to say wJie- 
ther it is advisable to 
lay dowm such a rule, 
and thinks, that ex- 
cept the peons, every 
department is able to 
read and wTite. 


735 ^ 1 . 


n II 


( rnni \ 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


Abstract of the Returns from the Magistrates and Collocto^^ 


NUMBER 


SCHOOLS and SCHOLARS. 


D I S T R r C I S. 


NUMBER of VILLAGES. 


VILLAGES 

SCHOOLS. SCHOLARS. that have 

SCHOOLS. 


VILLAGES. 


SCALE 


ALLOWANCES to SCHOOLMASTERS 

and from wliul Source derived. 


Sural. Zillah « - - 

(exclusive of alienated 
villages.) 

W. .T. Lumsden, 
Collector. 


1 39 average about - - 2 1 schools 
3,000 to each loo 
villages. 


- - Total Emolument : 

Flour - . 915 1 (jj 

Cash - 4,122 19 to 5,052 0 
Service lands - - 135 3 - 

Total K\5 ,i^)3 2 80106,103 - 80 


Surat Town - 


Broach Zillah 

K. Boyd, Acting-Col- 
lector. 


Hindoo 42 
Pundits 1 8 
Mah*' - 20 
Moollas 56 

In Cusbas 1 3 
\"i]lages 85 I 


Broach Town 

.John Kentish, Judge. 


Kandeish 

Archibald Robertson, 
Collector. 


Hindoo 
Elementary 95 j 
Superior 15 


Not stated 


2,022 

(being in the 
proportion of 
1 to 1 8, the 
number of 
male inhabi- 
tants, being 
36,881.) 


- - I^ach master receives about 60 
rupees pt r annum for 50 boys in 
grain and money. 


- I Ciisbas or --In the townships they receive 
Town.ships 5 tlii ir recompense chiefly from tin 
Villages 391 parents. There are, i u some eases. 

hxf'd allowances of from 30 10 70 
rupees. In otliers a daily present of one quarter of a seir 
of grain, and payments in money upon the stdiolars attain- 
ing to a certain state of proficiency. In the villages tlu; 
mode of rtjmuneration is usually similar to that ado})tetl in 
the towmships ; but the fixed animal allowances are as low 
as 20 rupees, and scart.ely ever exceed 50 rupees. 

- - The schoolmaster’s allowaniis 
are derived from the parents of the 
children, and consist of a small i 
quantity of grain ilaily presented j 
by the pupil. A few pice in the | 
course of the month, half a rupee 1 
or a rupee at the different sta^as | 
of advancement. The income of ! 
a schoolmaster never average.^ 
more than from 3 to 5 rupees 
monthly, and is precarious. 

^8 2,738 - - The schoolmaster’s allowances 

are all derived from the scholars, 
and supposed to average not more 
than 3O rupees per annum for each 
school. 
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of the several Districts subject to the Government of continued. 


4 . 

5 . 

6. 

7 , 

8. 

9 . 

similur Provision 

for SclioOfaiaslers 

could be made in Villages 

now wi'iliout Scliools. 

Whether small Salaries 

for Teachers 

could not be secured in the 

wiiy of Charge upon 

the Public 'Ircabury. 

Whedicr such Charges 

might not 

be made on Lauds. 

Whether 

any Religious 

Allowaiiccii 

niight he fio 

upprupriated. 

Whrfhrr 

H I’iiyment ii 
Moiiry for 
this purpose 
might uot be 
bc'cepjed 
ill li( u of the 
Reh^ioU!* or 
(It her Services, 
lor 

perhirniHiice 
<»l which i.,nnds 
are often held. 

Whether aijy 

iticonveuieiice uould arise 
from a Itule, that a Her 
a cerlaiij nuiuher of Veftrs 

1)0 Person should be 

entertained as a I'uhlic 
Servant, iinle.ss cajiablr of 
Reading and Writing. 

- - Ik* recommends 
opening: 1 72 new schools 
j for about 6,000 sclio- 
1 Ians, at an (?xpcnse to 
llir Circar, of 
about - R” 5,800 
Other allowances 3,500 

- - Such salaries might 
be so charged, but 
doubts are expressed 
in that case respecting 
the practicability of 
ensuring the efficiency 
of the schools. A pay- 
ment per bead accord- 
ing to proficiency con- 
sidered to be prefera- 
ble. 

- - No assistance can 
be expected from this 
source. 

- - There 
are religious 
endow- 
ments, the 
funds of 
which could 
be diverted 
to the aid of' 

- - Not any 
lands held 
for services 
which might 
he so com- 
muted. 

- - No inconvenience 
apprehended, except 
in the case of peon.s, lo 
which oflicc it might, 
in the event of such a 
rule being adopted, be 
necessary to appoint 
otherwise improper 
persons. 

Total charge 9,300 


education. 


To be defrayed event- 
ually by the Govern- 

; riieiit. 





1 Koi without the aid of 
j Government. 

1 

1 

- - Yes ; under Euro- 
pean s 11 peril) te n d cn ce, 
and with periodical 
examinations. 




- - No difficulty if the 
rule be not applic?d to 
peons. 

1 — It certainly could, 

! blit it should be done 
! prou^ressively, and the 
scale of remuneration 

1 not fixed too higli, as 

1 it would be didicult to 
('ii.siiro its application 
to the object contem- 
plated. 

Yes ... 

- - Verslumis andeiiams 
ought not to be taxed, 
because their tenure is 
essentially at variance 
with taxation. 

- - Such an 
appropria- 
tion would 
he objec- 
tionable. 

No answer 

i 

- - Cannot state the 
probable result of such 
a measure. 

- • The number ol‘ 
schools can only be 
increased by Govern- 

1 ineiit. 

1 

1 

! 

- - Yes, of from 10 to 
12 rupees; such sala- 
ries will ensure the 
services of rt'Sfiectable 
teachers ; periodical 
examinations will be 
necessary to secure 
the efficiency of the 
teachers. 

I 

i 

1 


- - None apprehended, 
provided a sufficient 
time is allowed, and 
that the schools are 

1 ])laced on an efficient 
footing. 

1 

No .... 

- - In answer to this 
query Mr. Robertson 
suggests 127 schools, 
at rupees per 

month - - 3,810 

2 25 at 3 - 8,100 

- - It is believed that 
there are no enams or 
other lands on which 
such charges could he 
made, but no satisfac- 
tory answer can at 
present be given to 
this question. 

- - It is be- 
lieved that 
there are 
not many 
such allow- 
ances, but 
further in- 
formation 
will be sub- 
mitted here- 
after. 

- - No such 
commuta- 
tion could 
be made for 
reasons as- 
signed. 

- - Tliis rule would be 
beneficial, except w'ith 
respect to peons. 


Rewards - 500 




12,400 





With examinations 
and other arrange- 
ments, which he con- 
ceives calculated to 
ensure the efficient ap- 
plication of sums so 
appropriated. 






The 




a h2 


I. 

PUBUC. 

Appendix (I.) 

Education of 
Natives. 

Set seq. 


42« APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

The returns, of which the foregoing brief abstract gives the most material statements, are 
accompanied by a report from Mr. Secretary Parish, containing some observations on the 
principal points which they elicit. 

On the nu»de and amount of compensation, the secretary objects to the suggestions of 
Lieutenant Jervis us extravagant, and submits the expediency ol’ adopting in preference the 
modes already in use among the natives, including the daily present of grain, and of 
gradually transferring the duty of remunerating the schoolmasters, to the public officers 
of the Company. The most customary mode'"’ he observes, of paying for schooling by 
a daily present of grain, and, on advancing to different branches of instruction or leaving the 
school, of money, \a one which possesses some very important recommendations, as engaging 
the interests of the master in the daily attendance of his scholars and their speedy advance- 
ment, pm ticularly if checked by examinations into tlie proficiency of the boys, which the 
collectors, their assistants or the camavisdars might (as would seem from the reports) 
attend to.” 

Most of the collectors, Mr. Parish remarks, in their answers to the 9th query, apprehend 
no objection, inasmuch as the rule is already essentially in operation with reference to all 
but peons, and the multiplication of free schools would make the enforcement of it very 
practicable with respect to that class of natives. 

The chief obstacle in the way of improving the education of the people, as appears by the 
reports of some of* the collectors and magistrates, is stated to be the difficulty of obtaining 
qualified schoolmasters. It seems” says Mr. Parish, one of the greatest objections to 
establishing numerous new schools at once, that the persons who would be employed, might l)e 
expected (from the experience we have already acquired) to oppose or to neglect the introduc- 
tion of any improvements either in the matter or tlie manner of instruction, without a much 
more vigilant European superintendence than could jiossibly be aflbrded. A great delay in 
the establishing of schools at the presidency has arisen from the lu^cessity of educating the 
schoolmasters in the first instance, and a mnnbcr of youths are with that view under 
instruction. If, therefore, it be resolved, that Government should assist in establishing 
schools where tliey are not, tlie first step f*or rendering them really useful would b(i, to collect 
youths for the purpose of instructing them according to a proper system, and in proper books 
and branches of knowledge, and after they have attained sufficient to qualify them for the 
duty at a school which can be ably superintended, to appoint them to the schools for which 
they have been selected. 

With such masters the improved system will be carried on, by tlic influencf? of the 
same motive which with other masters would ojipose improvement, they would teach in the 
manner in which they had been taiurht, in the only way which they understood. 

“ The extension of education by this means might not be so great in the first three years, 
s it would be by establishing at once schools with such masters as are now to be met with, 
but after that it would extend as speedily and much more efficiently. It will not, however, 
\}€ without difficulty, for it will probably meet whh opposition from the present teachers.” 

Mr. Parish also decidc^dly rec^omnieiid.s the use of tfie society’s l>ooks, and of lithography 
in the conduct of the schools, and submits that tin* aid of Goveminent will be the only 
pecuni^iry resource to be relied upon for their support, llc^ adverts to a plan submitted by 
Major Robertson for keeping in the hands of the collector tlu' patronage of the schools, 
which he thinks might be rendered, if it were not too unpopular, a most important means of 
improving education ; the plan having been adopted and followed wilfi success by Lieutenant 
Jervis in the Southern Concan. 

Tfie reports above noticed were accompanied fiy two separate plans for native schools. 
The first, that proposed by Major Robertson, and the second by Mr. Williamson, which 
contain the following suggestions. 

Ist. Major Robertson’s Plan. 

The schoolmasters to receive pay from Government, at per head, «nnd for a limited period 
only for each scholar ; but the scholars to remain till tfieir education is complete. 

The schoolmaster’s claims for allowances not to be fully liquidated but upon production 
of a certificate of the scholar’s proficiency. 

The examinations to be conducted and certificates signed by the mahmutdars of the villages 
and such other persons as the collector may appoint. 

That there shall also be examinations before the juinchayets twice a year, at certain 
centrical and convenient stations. 

That instances of extraordinary proficiency shall be reported to the collector, who shall 
cause a further examination to take place, and bestow upon meritorious scholars another 
certificate of merit, and a suitable token of approbation.’ 

The collectors and their assistants to visit the school at their discretion without previous 
notice, and bestow small rewards for extraordinary diligence. 

The certificates of merit obtained at scliool shall entitle to employment in the public 
service, in preference to any individuals who have not such certificates. 

Monthly returns of the scholars and their comparative proficiency to be made to Govern- 
ment, and checked every half year by the mahmutdars and sheristadars of the villages. 

Certain 
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Certain specified classes of persons capable of paying for the education of their children, 

not to be allowed to receive it at the Government’s expense. Appendix (I.) 

The office of schoolmaster to be no longer in any case considered hereditary; but the Memoir by 
individuals who fill it to be liable to dismission by the collector for misconduct ; and in cases ^j/omus Fisher, Enq. 
where tl\e office has been hereditary, the successor to be appointed to be the nearest ^ 

qualified relative of the person dismissed, who may be willing to undertake the duty. 

The ordinary term of schooling to be four years, or till the scholar has attained the age 
of 12 years ; but in cases where the scholars do not go to school till they have attained the 
age of ten years or more, then only three years’ schooling to be allowed them at the public 
expense. 

2 d. Mr. Williamson’s Plan. 

Schools to be established in each village, where the number of‘ houses exceeds 400. 

Where the villages are smaller, one school to be allowed to two or three, according to 
local circumstances. 

A master to he appointed to each school, and to receive a fixed pay from Government, 
besides the allowances he may receive from the boys. 


Remuneration to schoolmasters to be — 
First class . - - 


12 

rupees per month. 

Second - • - - 


R 

- - ditto. 

Third - . . - 

- 

7 

“ - ditto. 


Masters of the first class to be appointed to cusbas, towns or villages of 600 houses. 

Masters of the second class to villages, or circles of villages, of from 260 to 600 houses. 

Masters of the third class to districts of less tlian 250 houses. 

The pay of schoolmasters to be a charge on the revenues of the villages. 

Masters to he appointed by the zillah magistrates after examination as to the extent of 
their qualifications by a committee oi‘ respectable natives, the shastree of the court presiding. 

To be appointed by sunnud. 

TIk; schools to be held in broad sheds, erected for the puipose. 

Annual examinations to be had, to be conducted before the magistrate in the most public 
manner. 

Prizes of turbans to be given by the magistrate as frequently as practicable. 

In schools containing 100 boys or more, five turbans, value 0 , B, 7 , 6 and 5 rupees each : 
in schools of from 50 to 100 boys, three turbans, value 7, 6 , and 5 rupees ; and in schools 
of less than 50 scholars, two turbans, of 5 and 4 rupees value each. 

Lieutenant J. B, Jenis's proposal for an increased establishment ol’ schools in the 
Southern Concan, also suggests the following scale of expenditure : — 


I 

i 

TEACHERS. 


EANCil AGE. 


Number 


i 

CHILDREN. 


MONTHLY 

SALARY. 


TOTAL. 


Rutnagherry 


3 I Mahratta - - 300 

1 I Persian and Arabic - fio 




•2 Englisli 


50 




2 


i 


Eight Chief Towns ini 
the Talooks, each -J 

Each Cusba of Mehals,*! 
and for very popu-i 
lous Towns - -J 


I 

2 Mahratta 

1 Hindostannee - 

2 Mahratta 


100 

200 

t)0 

200 


30 

50 

r bo 1 

I 40 J 

f 60 1 

i 40 J 

20 

I 20 

i 

^5 


90 

50 

100 

100 

40 

20 

30 


Total for the Schools in the Zillah, 8 Talookas and 67 Mehals 
per annum, for the instruction of 16,000 children, exclusive 
of books, school-houses and premiums .... 


fCupees. 

34*360 


By these renorts of the collectors and magistrates, it is stated, in the communication to 
the Court of Directors, that former impressions as to the actual state of science among the 
natives of India are confirmed, that education is in a low state throughout tlie country ; 
that the instruction imparted in schools extends, with very limited exceptions, only to such 
7^^— I. 3 H 3 ‘ an 
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Education of 
Natives. 


Resolution. 


4-2B 

an elementary acquaintance with writing and arithmetic as is abaolutely necessary for the 
business of a shopkeeper or tullatee ; that but a small proportion of the people acquire even 
this knowledge ; and that the aid of Government, in providing or assisting in the remu- 
neration of schoolmasters, is essential to any advancement of learning, if not to the pre- 
servation of the very inefficient and defective means of instruction now existing.’’ 

On these several papers, the president and members of council recorded minutes, generally 
concurring in the observations and suggestions of Mr. Parish, and particularly in the necessity 
of giving the earliest attention and encouragement to the education of schoolmasters, whicli 
it was proposed and resolved to do, even pending a reference to the Court of Directors ; 
also, by aftording every encouragement to the plans already in progress under the Education 
Society. 

The minute of Mr. Goodwin contains the following observations on the general tpicstion 
respecting the expediency of Government’s adopting some plan for improving the education of' 
the natives, although he declares his own notions as to the best mode of prosecuting that 
object to be by no means settled. Although,” he says, there are many village schools 
in existence in the territories attached to this presidency, the instruction received through 
this cliannel is almost exclusively confined to the mere elementaiy parts of education, which 
go into the business of a shopkeeper or tullatee ; the moral and religious improvement of the 
scholars forming, in fact, no part of the system in operation ; it is therefore obvious, lliat if 
measures he not taken to push educiiti beyond this scale, the rising generation can scarcely 
he expected to advance in civilization. 1 ought, perhaps, to say, tliat they must retrograde, 
and appear less estimable to Europeans than tliey have nitherto done, since it cannot be denied, 
that our rule lias relaxed many of those restraints which the policy of native states imposed 
upon the conduct of their subjects. Among the rest, the use of spirituous liquors, under the 
Mahratta government, was, 1 believe, so guarded, that an intoxicated person was rarely to 
be seen in any of their towns, and whenever seen severely mulcted. 1 fear the vice of 
drunkt'uness is now much more common, and looked upon with much less abhorrence than 
formerly. The (juestion, then, seems to he, by what mciuis we art‘ likely to wean them from 
such degrading propensities, and to reeal them to the jiraetiee of those moral viilues which 
their own institutions exacted. Other allurements may he sugg(*sted, but education is surely 
the safest, and at the same time the most general. It will go into the eal)in of every villager, 
and while it conducts him to attainments which, without general instruction, we can hardly 
expect to see introduced among the lower orders, as objects of study, it must infuse into their 
minds ideas that wull gradually subdue their superstitions and prejudices, and contribute to 
their elevation in the scale of civilization.” 


Education Cons. 
14 Dec. 1825. 

1 to 8. 

D° :3i Dec. 6. 


The objects in connection with this subject to which the Court’s attention is now particu- 
larly directed, as needing their countenance and j)ecuniary supyiort, are the following, of which 
the three first are connected wath the diffusion of education in its early stages among all ranks 
of the people. 

First, The improvement of schools, and increase of their number by educating sclioolinasters, 
and gradually esUiblishing new schools. The Native School-book and School Society has 
been authorized to proceed in the education of schoolmasters, and to report to Government 
from time to time such as were found qualified. 

Second, The publication of school books. 'I’he socu‘ty has also been authorized to pmceed 
with this work on a limit(‘d scale ; all estimates exceeding 5,000 rupees to be submitted to 
Goveniinent previously to the expense being incurred. 

Third, The encouragement of schools and education among the lower orders, by th^* 
establishment of examinations, certificates and prizes, both to scholars and masters. 

The other objects recommended to the attention of the court are connected with the 
encouragement of the higher branches of knowledge, viz. — 

Fourth, Schools* for Eurojiean science. 

Fifth, Printing translations, and advertising rewards for the best. This object being consi- 
dered one of superior importance, the Education Society has also been authorized to proceed in 
the accomplishment of it, by offering rewards of from 100 to 400 rupees for school-books, and 
from 4,000 to 6,000 rupees for superior productions. 

Sixth*, “ English schools for teaching science.” 

Seventh, Rewards to natives for good original essays on subjects ofnatunil or moral science 
in any of the spoken languages of India. The Native School Society has likewise been allowed 
to offer such rewards ; to regulate the subject, and to fix die scale of merit by which the rewards 
are to be adjudged. Mr. Elphinstone proposes that this reward be liberally granted 
“ to any native who should produce an essay containing any thing like an improvement in 
science, from whatever source derived, or a good essay on any subject of natural or moral 
science in one of the spoken languages of India.” 

The separate proceedings relative to education, of the 14th December 1826, contain the 
repoils ()f tlie collectors in the Deccan, on the stale of education among the natives there, 
transmitted by the commissioner. The following is a brief summary of the contents of these 
reports : — 

A brief 


« 


It presumed that native schools are intended. 



A BRIEF SUMMARY of the Contents of the Reports on the State of Education in the Deccan, transmitted by die Collectors Poona and Ahmednuggur^ and by the Political Agent i 
Darvcar to the Commissioner at Poona ^ and by him forwarded to the Government, and recorded on the Proceedings of the 14th December 1825. 
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^Appendix ( 1 .) 

£ducttion Coni, 
la Oct. 18 /5. 

9 to i6. 


D® 30 Nov. 1825, 
D® 7 Dec. 1,2. 

D® 5 Oct- 1 to 4. 

D® 1836. 1, 2. 

D* 8 Feb. 1826. 

I, 2. 


Public from 
1 Nov. 1824. 
Cons* 29 Sept. 


Public from 
1 1 Aug. 1824. 
Cons. 16 June. 

6 Oct. 

27 Oct. 


In pursuance of the determination to which the Government of Bombay has come to adopt, 
pending a reference to the Court of Directors, certain measures for the promotion of education 
among the natives, the following specific measures have been agreed upon. 

To grant to the Native School and School-book Society a bill on Calcutta for a supply of 
Balbodh types, and to forward an indent for other printing materials to the Court of Directors. 
Mr. Warden dissented from this resolution, and recorded a minute, in which he proposed to 
limit the aid afforded by Government to this society to a fixed monthly grant, leaving the 
society to look for further aid to other sources. 

The Bengal Government, in November 1825 , forwarded to Bombay, for the use of the 
society, a quantity of medical books, which had been printed at Calcutta in the languages of 
the Bombay side of India. 

In December 1825 , the Bombay Government ordered the society to comply with an appli- 
cation received, through the commissioner in the Deccan, from the collector in the Carnatic, 
for a supply of Mahratta books. 

The society has also obtained permission to receive the proceeds of the sale of their books 
through the several collectors ; and the difference between the amount granted to them 
monthly and that which they had drawn, has been paid to them, for the purpose of enabling 
them to defray the expense of new buildings which they had erected. 

In January 1826 , Major Robertson, the collector of Kandeish, submitted, through the 
commissioner in the Deccan, a proposal to grant a salary of 15 rupees per month to the 
puntajee of Pecmnalnore, who had long conducted a Mahratta school according to the native 
system. It was also proposed that Government should purchase a house for him, and grant 
land to provide for its expenses ; both proposals were acceded to. Upon tj\e puntajee being 
called upon to assign reasons for requiring a salary for the performance of duties w'hich he 
had long professedly performed without one, he gave an answer to the following effect, that 
he was formerly independent, trusting to the receipt from his pupils of whatever their 
respective means might enable them to aftbrd ; Tint the present system rendered him depen- 
dent, by subjecting him to a periodical scrutiny, to be conducted by the mahmutdar, ana by 
binding him to complete the education of a pupil in the space of three years ; and that th(‘ 
prospect of obtaining a compensation larger in a small degree than lu^ formerly receiv(‘d was 
not, in his estimation, even sufficient to counterbalance these evils. He preferred obtaining 
a small and a certain remuneration with ease to himself, to a larger one gained with greater 
difficulty. 

The Hmjinecr Institution at liomhay 

Which is maintained wholely at the expense of tlie Government, and superintended by 
Captain Jervis, is filled chiefly by native youths; tlie pn)portions being on the 13 th Sep- 
tember 1824 , the date of the engineer’s last report, about 36 natives to 14 lads of European 
descent, or of colour. Of the natives several arc sons of wealthy inhabitants, and nave 
been allowed to enter the institution, not with a view to public service, but solely that they 
may acquire the sciences and arts which are taught therein. These are the elementary 
principles of arithmetic in its higher branches, geometry, trigonometry, and the arts of 
drawing and surveying. The chief engineer represents the natives, both Mahratta and 
Guzerattee, as studying in the same classes with Europeans, and with equal siuicess, and 
describes their progress as having been rapid and their attainments considenible. The Bombay 
Government, in addition to the other expenses of the institution, have sanctioned prizes in 
books and medals, to the total annual value of 180 rupees. 

The Native SeJmd Society of the Southern Concan. 

This society was formed on the 15 th June 1823, by the exertions of Lieutenant J. B. Jervis, 
for the establishment of native schools in the South(*m Concan. It commenced its operations 
with a fund amounting, in annual subscriptions and donations, to 1,600 rupees, including 
some liberal contributions made by natives of distinction. With this sum three schools were 
established at Rutnagherry, Nandewra, and Chiploon, for instruction in the Mahratta lan- 
guage. Elementary books have been supplied from the Presidency, and small rewards given 
to the most forward and attentive children. In addition to the native schools, one schom has 
been established at Rutnagherry for instruction in the English language. 

The Governor in Council of Bombay, upon representations being made to them of the 
object and success of this institution, resolved in June 1824 to aid the society by a grant of 
bo^s, a donation of 1,000 rupees, and an annual subscription of 500 rupees. 

The second report of this society was submitted to the Bombay Government in October 
1824 , and exhibits the following view of the then state of the schools ; 



I'eacliers. 

Children 

Adniittcd. 

Deceaiird, 
left, Ate. 

Children 
now in School. 

Total Eipfliise. 

Rutnagherry,! Mahratta School - 
Ditto - 1 English 

Nanderee- 1 Mahratta - 
Chiploon - 1 Ditto 

2 

2 

1 

1 

177 

34 

.46 

33 

31 

18 

2 

1 

14 G 

iG 

44 

32 

)<• an. r*. 

778 3 30 

57O 3 33 

177 2 50 

174 3 63 

Total - - - 

G 

2yo 

52 

238 

>.709 a 56 





of which 120 






ar« Brnhmiiif. 
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The actual expense of the English school is R« 1,096. 3. 3., but nearly the half of this sum, 

or R*520. 1. 27., is repaid by the scholars. The average annual expense of each child's Appendix (I.) 
education in the Mahiatta schools is 3 rupees ; in the English school it is 25 rupees. — 

Material assistance in the establishment and management of these schools appears to have Menhir by 
been derived from two public spirited natives, Mahomed Ibrahim Pacha and Wittoba Thomas Fisher, 
Ragoonth Gaunt, whose services were acknowledged by the Governor in Council. 

Captain Sutherland's Plan for the Education of Natives with a view to the Civil Service. 

By a letter dated 14th March 1826, Captain Sutherland, of the 3d Light Cavalry, submitted 
a plan for the education of native youths m such branches as would qualify them to serve the 
Company in the revenue line, in which department of the service the greatest want of efficient 
agents was experienced. This plan was referred by the Government to Mr, Chaplin, the 
conimissioner in the Deccan, who recommended its adoption, and framed a proclamation 
inviting candidates to come forward as pupils. Some discussions appear to have taken place 
in Council respecting the propriety of immediately adopting this plan, which ended in a deter- 
mination forthwith to carry it into execution. Mr. uhaplin was accordingly authorized to 
send pupils to the presidency, whither he immediately despatched 24 Brahmin boys, who were 

} )laced under the care of Captain Jervis, and the following sums assigned by the Government 
or the support of the institution : 

Ropees. 


Public Cons, 
ao April 1825. 
16 to 26. 

13 July 1825. 
27 July 1825. 

14 Sept. 1825. 


For a superintendant, per month, 
For 25 boys at 8 rupees, each. 


Rupees, per MonUi, 
Or, per Annum, - 


200 

200 


400 


Education Cons. 
31 Dec. 1825. 
©to 35. 


4,800 


Political Cons. 
23 Feb. 1820. 


Institutions in the Deccan for the Encouragement of Learning, — The Dhuksna. 

The Honourable Mount Stuart Elphinstone, in his Report on the territories con- 
quered from tlie Peishwa, submitted to the Governor in Council in 1819, stated, that 
in the Peisthwa’s time, an annual distribution of charity, called the Dhuksna, took place, 
which cost five lacs of rupees ; that “ the original plan was to give prizes to learned Brahmins, 
but that as a handsome sum was given to eveiy claimant, however ignorant, to pay his 
expenses, the institution degenerated into a mere giving of alms.” The practice was therefore 
abolished, the sum of five lacs of rupees being considered “ too enormous to waste;” but the 
abolition appearing to be extremely unpopular, Mr. Elphinstone obtained the sanction of the 
Bengal Government to the appropriation of a sum not exceeding two lacs of rupees to this 
object, and re-established that which appeared to have been the original Dhuksna, amounting 
to R” 60,000, and proposed that it should be still kept up, but that “most of the prizes, 
instead of being conferred on proficients in Hindoo divinity, should be allotted to those who 
were most skilled in the more useful branches of learning, law, mathematice,&c. andthata cer- 
tain number of professors might be appointed to teach those sciences.” The arrangement and 
appropriation of the Dhuksna was committed to Mr. Chaplm, the commissioner in the Deccan. 

In August 1826, Mr. Chaplin forwarded to the Presidency, copy of a letter from the Education Cons, 
collector of Ahmednuggur, requesting that a teacher might be furnished for that place. 17 Aiig, 1825, 
In reply he was authorized to send a young native to the Presidency, to be instructed m the g, 3. 
popular modes of tuition at the Company’s expense. 

27ie Hindoo College at Poona 

Was projected by Mr. Chaplin, the commissioner in the Deccan, and established by authority of Pub. Cons, 
the Bomoay Government on the 7th October 1821 , at an annual charge to the Company of 20 Dec. 182a 
about R* 16 , 260 , which has since been confirmed by the Court of Directors. D® 15 Aug. 1821. 

The college was designed to contain 100 students, divided into 10 classes ; three of D® 10 Mar. 1824. 
divinity, one of medicine, one of metaphysics, one of mathematics and astronomy, one of D® 24 Oct. i8ai. 
law, one of logic, one of belles lettres and rhetoric, and one of grammar. 

The Establishment, in 1824, consisted of — 

One principal, at a salary of, per annum - - - - 

Five professors of the Shastres, at 720 rupees each - 
Three ditto of the Wyedicks, 600 rupees ditto - - - 

Ten assistants to ditto, at 240 rupees each _ - - 

Eighty-six scholars at 6 rupees each per mensem 
Establishment and contingencies - - - - - 


Total expense 




Rupees. 

- 


1,200 

- 

- 

3,600 

- 

- 

1,500 

- 

- 

2,400 

- 

- 

6,160 

- 

- 

1,390 

■ 

- 

16,260 


Dr. John Taylor having, as before stated, bequeathed his curious collection of Sanscrit 
manuscripts to tne East India Company, copies of several of tliem were ordered to be made at 
the Company’s expense for the library at Poona. 

At the instance of Mr. Warden, a reference was made to this college in 1826, desiring to know 
whether they were willing to have a branch for English education added to the institution, and 
holding out the prospect of being supplied with a library of the most useful works, ele- 
mentary and practical, in all departments of literature, arts and lienees. The proposal was 
acceded to with readiness, and four students volunteered to repair to Bombay, to acquire the 
735 — I. 3 1 necessary 


Education Cons. 

27 July 1825,4108. 
D* 16 Feb. 1826,3,4. 
D® 22 D® 1, 2, 

12 Oct 1826, i6« 

31 Dec. 3 to 5. 
Letter from 
15 March 1826, 

18 to 20. 
Education Cons. 

1 March 1826, 1,2,3. 
»9 D“ 4. 
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Appendix (1.) 

Education of 
Natives. 


necessary education as candidates for the office of master and assistant. Salaries have been 
sanction^ for the persons holding these situations — 


To the former, rupees per mensem ----- 60 
To the latter - -------20 


Application has also been made to the Court of Directors to furnish from this countjy a con- 
siderable number of publications, specified in a list inclosed in the packet, as the foundation of 
an English library. 


Education in the Northern Cancan. 


Public Cons. 

10 March 1824, 
goi. 

^^ 54 - 


Education Cons. 

8 June 1825. 1. 


27 July 1825, 
3, 3- 


Gei).Con8.ao Oct. 1 R 34 . 
6B94- 

From 15 Mar. 1836.21. 
Gen. Cons. 

13 Oct.i83|^. 16. 


In December 1823, Mr. Marriott, the collector of the district, suggested the expediency 
of establishing in it 16 Mahratta schools, and one for English, at the public expense. The 

C resident, Mr. Elphiiistonc, was fiivourable to an immediate compliance, with the suggestion, 
ut tlie other members of the Council not acquiescing, it was deferred till the result of the 
general inquiry into education should be known. 

In May 1825, a petition was received from the Brahmins and lyots of the village of 
Mozali Puluspey, in this district, setting forth, that their children were desirous of learning 
the Mahratta language, but were unfortunately too poor to keep a schoolmaster, and praying 
the assistance of Government. This petition was referred for report to the collector, who 
represented the parties as very desirous of the favour of Government. It was accordingly 
ordered that a youth from the village should be forthw^ith sent to the Presidency to receive 
instructions as a schoolmaster. 

The Bhoiv's College at Surat. 

An offer has been made to the Bhow, through the judfje at Surat, to add a branch for 
English education to this institution, but the Bhow's answer nas not yet been received. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 


I.etterfrom 13 Dec. 1815 ; to 3 July 
1817 ; from 8 July i8i6 ; Cons. 6*Jaii. 
13 1)°, 13 Oci. 3 Ang. 1816 ; 39 Mar. 

7 June, 34 July, 1 1 Sc*pi. 30 Oct. 1817; 
Letter to 14 Oct. 1818 j from i July 
33 Nov. 1817; 34 Aug. 1820; 7 July 
1819 ; Cons, 35 Jnn. 16 Feb. 18 June 
1819; 6 Oct. 1830; 35 Jan 1831 ; 
From 1 5 Nov. 1 833 ; Cous.3 1 May 1 83 1 j 

3 Oct. 38 Nov. 17 Apr. 1833; 15 May 
1833 ; 4 Mar. 39 Apr. 4 Nov. 3 Dec. 
1824; 2 Juno 1825; fruiii3i July 

2 Dec. 1824 ; to 23 Jan. 1822 ; Letter 
to 23 Apr. 1823 ; 2 Dec. 1824 ; Cons. 
35 Jan. 8 June 1816; to 12 May, 

4 Au^. 1824. 


The Free School in George Town. 

In November 1815, at the suggestion of the Rev. R. S. Hutchins, chaplain of 
tlie settlement, a (rommittee was formed, consisting of seven gentlemen, who 
wore entrusted with tlie establishment of a school for the instruction of native 
children in the most useful rudiments of education ; the school to be conducted 
by a superintendant, and such teachers as should be requisite ; to be open for the 
reception of all children, without preference, except to the most poor and friend- 
less ; parents who might be able to pay to be allowed to do so ; children resident 
near the school to & day-scholars ; those who might come from a distance to 
be boarded, and if possible clothed ; all the children to be educated in reading 
and writing English, and in the common rules of arithmetic, and at a proper 
age, in useful mechanical employments ; great care to be taken to avoid offending 
the religious prejudices of any parties ; the Malays, Chinese and llindoostanecs 
to be instructed in their own languages by appointed teachers ; the school to be 
open to eliildren of all ages between 4 and 14 years. 

The above plan was carried into effect with the approbation and under the patronage of 
the Government, wlio contributed, on the part of the East India Company, towards its esta- 
blishment, 1,500 dollars; to which was added an annual grant of 200 dollars, afterwards 
reduced to 100 dollars in pursuance of orders from the (Jourt of Directors. 

The Government of Prince of Wales’ Island also granted a piece of ground, called Church- 
square, for the erection of two school-houses, one for boys and the other for girls, which grant 
was confirmed by the Court, of Directors. Thi.s ground being afterwards required for the church, 
another site near to Church-square has been chosen, upon which the building has since 
been erected. 


In July 1824, this .school was reported to the Court of Directors to be in a prosperous 
state, liaving in it at that time 104 boys of different ages, and having sent forth several pro- 
mising youths, six of whom had been placed by regular indenture in the public service. 

As a further accommodation to the managers of this free-school, tlie Prince of Wales’ Island 
Government, in November 1810, consented to receive 12,000 dollars of its funds into the 
CAimpany s treasury, allowing interest thereupon at the rate of six per cent, per annum. 

Total interest per annum, 720 dollars. 


llie Three Missionary Schools for Malays and Chinese. 

In January 1810, the Rev. Mr. H. Medhurst, a missionary under the patronage of the 
London Missionary Society, submitted to Government the plan of a charity school, for the 
instruction of Chinese youth in tlie Chinese language, by making them acquainted with the 
ancient classical writings of the Chinese, and connecting therewith the study of the Christian 
catechism. The Government approving the suggestion, granted a monthly allowance of 
20 dollars for the furtherance of the object ; to which was added a further grant of 10 dollars 
per month for a Malay school, making a total sum of 30 dollars, granted for two Chinese 
schools and one Malay school. In 1821, a piece of ground for the erection of a school- 
house was also granted to the Missionary Society. 

Note. — In May 1823, the sum of 400 dollars towards the erection of a missionary 
chapel in George Town was also granted by the Government. 

The 
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The Brajich Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 

In July 1B19, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta being at Prince of Wales’ Island, a society 
was established there under his Lordship’s patronage, as a branch of the society in Loudon 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, to which the Government on behalf of the East India 
Company granted as a donation the sum of 200 Spanish dollars. 

The Four Malay Schools at Point Wellesley, 

In April 1823, Mr, Ay. D. Maingy, the su|>erintendant of Point Wellesley represented to 
the Governor in Council, that the district under his care was exceedingly populous, every 
village literally swarming with children of both sexes and all ages ; that the Malays acknow- 
ledged the benefit of education, although too poor and destitute to provide it for their 
chiulren ; and, as they possessed no prejudices to oppose their receiving the blessing from 
other hands, he recommended the establishment of three or four free schools, on the most 
simple and practicable plan, where the male children might be taught writing, reading and 
aritlunetic, and the females sewing, spinning and weaving. 

The Government concurring in the above suggestion, granted the sum of 32 dollars per 
month, being an allowance of 8 dollars each for four schools, to be established at the several 
stations of Prye, Teluk Aier, Tawur Panaga and Juroo. 

The Roman Catholic Schools, 

In November 1824, the superintendant of a Roman Catholic mission in George Town, 
applied to the Government for assistance towards repairing tlie church and educating the 
youth of that denomination. Under all the circumstances of the case, and particularly 
adverting to the number and poverty of the inhabitants of that persuasion, the Government 
resolved to grant for the repair of the church the sum of 100 dollars, and for the support of 
three schools the monthly sum of 30 dollars. 

The Chinese College at Malacca, 

In 1818, the Prince of Wales’ Island Government also sanctioned the grant of a piece of 
ground at Malacca, to Dr. Milne, on behalf of the London Missionary Society, for the 
erection of a mission college at that place. Tlie college has since been erected. 

The Singapore Institution, 

Early in 1823, Sir T. S. Raffles projected an institution at Singapore, designed to consist 
of a college, with library and museum for the study of Anglo-Uhinese literature ; and of 
branch schools in the Chinese and Malayan languages. With the college it was proposed 
to unite and incorporate that previously fonned by Doctors Milne and Morrison at Malacca; 
but this pait of the design it is believed has been since relinquished. 

In aid of the Singapore institution the sum of 15,000 dollars was raised by subscription, 
towards which Sir T. S. Raffles gave, in the name of the Company, a donation equal to his 
own personal subscription, but the amount of the latter is not stated. 

He also appropriated for the use of‘ the institution and schools an advantageous allotment 
of ground near the town, and endowed each of the departments with an assignment of 600 
acrfjs of uncleared ground on the usual terms. 

Previously to his quitting Singapore, Sir T. S. Raffles laid the first stone of the college, 
and finally assignc'd for the support of the institution a montlily allowance of 300 dollars, 
which, together with the grants of land, has been subsequently approved and confirmed by 
the Court of Directors. 


THE following Stati:ment exhibits the estimated Amount of the Sums annually 
chargeable on tlie Revenues of India for the support of Native Schools, as the 
same appear upon the Books of Establishments, and by tlie proceedings of the 
respective Governments last received from India, 


BENGAL. 


Calcutta Madrissa, per annum . - ^ « 

„ Hindoo Sanscrit College (in which those of Nuddea and Tirhoot 
have merged) - 
„ School-book Society 

„ School Society 

„ At the disposal of the Committee of Public Instruction (inclu- 

sive of tne Chinsurah, Rajjxiotana and Bhaugulpore schools, 
and of the salary to their secretary, R* 8,000) - - • 

„ Old Charity School ; as rent for the court-house, per month 11* 600 

„ Free School - -------- 

Benares Sanscrit College 

„ Charity School --------- 

Cawnpore Free School - 
Hidgellee Madrissa - 

Moorshedabad College and School ------- 


Uupvo. 

so,oo» 

25,000 

6,000 

6,000 


106,000 
9,600 • 
720 
20,000 
3,000 
4,800 
365 
16,537 


Total R* 


2,28,022 
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(i.) Memoir by 
Thomas Fuher^ lu^q. 


Public from 
3 Dec. 1823. 
to II May 1825. 
Cons. 25 Sept. 18*3. 
6 Nov. 

12 Feb. i 824« 

15 March. 

17 D\ 
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FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Tanjore Schools, per annum - - - - - - 

Sunday School at the Mount - - - - - - - - 

Committee of Public Instruction for the Madras School-book Society 
and the collectorate and tehsildary Schools - - - - - 


Rnpen. 

4,620 

1,200 

48,000 


Total R* 


63,820 


BOMBAY. 


Bombay School - - - - - 

Society for promoting the Education of the Poor within the Government 
of Bombay 

Bombay Native School-book and School Society • - - - 

Native School Society, Southern Concan ------ 

For the education of natives on Captain Sutherland’s plan - - - 

Dhuksna, in the Deccan --------- 

Collie at Poona - -- -- -- -- - 

The Engineer Institution at Bombay ------ 

For an English class - -- -- -- -- 


Total R8 


Kapees* 

3,600 

11,385 

12,720 

500 

4,800 

50,000 

15,250 

180 

960 


99,395 


PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND. 

Free School in George Town - -- -- -- - 
Three Missionaiy Schools for Malays and Chinese - - - - 
Four Schools at Point Wellesley ------- 

Three Roman Catholic Schools ------- 

Singapore Institution - -- -- -- -- 

Total Dollars 


Dollari. 

1,200 

360 

384 

360 

3,600 


5,004 


Molucca Islands. 


Colonial from 
Bengal^ 8 Jan. 1814. 
Con8.a8 Mar. 1812. 
2! Aug. 1813. 

6 Nov. 1813. 


In 1811, Mr. W. B. Martin, the resident at Amboyna, restored the allowances which had 
been enjoyed by 58 Christian schoolmasters in the Negrees, amounting annually to 2,143 rix 
dollars. 

In November 1813, the Governor-General in Council afforded to the Serampore mission- 
aries the means of embarking any of their members for Amboyna for the purpose of under- 
taking the superintendence of the public schools at that settlement ; in consequence of which, 
Mr. Jabez Carey embarked for Amboyna, and established upwards of 40 schools in the 
Moluccas on the Lancasterian plan. 

The Bengal Government have also granted the sum of R* 10,000 to assist in publishing 
a version of the Holy Scriptures in the Malay language. 


East India House, 1 (signed) Thomas Fisher^ 

Februaiy 7th, 1827./ Searcher of tlie Records. 


Civil Jud. Cons. 
22 Sept. 1825. 
141020. 


SUPPLEMENT to the foregoing Memoir, containing further proceedings of the local 
Governments in India relative to Native Schools in that country, and to the diffusion 
of science among tlie Natives, to the date of the latest records received from India. 

THE PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL. 

The General Committee of Public Instruction in Calcutta. 

THE Bengal Government early in the year 1825 had imder its consideration a proposal, 
founded on a communication from Madras, to encourage learning among the natives of India 
by a Regulation directing a preference for public employments in the courts of justice, of 

E irsons duly coTtified to be of comjjetent learning. The judges of the Court of Sudder 
ewanny Adawlut in Bengal, were consulted on this point, and severally recorded minutes 
expressive of their conviction tliat the measure would be inefficient. Under these circum- 
stances, the Bengal Government did not deem it expedient to pass such a Regulation, but 
called upon the judges of the provincial, zillah and city courts in selecting pleaders for their 
respective courts, to give a preference to those persons who should prrauce certificates of 
their acquirements, and to recommend for such certificates such individuals as appeared to them 
best qualified for the office ; which certificates, the Committee of General instruction was 
empowered and directed to grant, after due inquiry, in all cases. 

Tlie letters from the Governor-general in Council to the Court of Directors in the Persian 
department, dated the 2l8t of August 1829, and in the political department, dated the 27th 
of August 1830, contain in detail the proceedings of the Committee of Public Instruction in 
the years 1827, 1H28 and 1829, in the arrangement aiul direction of the several institutions 
which had been placed under the superintendence of that committee, as follows : 


Calcutta 
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Calcutta Madrikm. 

The studies in this college had been confined, in the year 1826, to Arabic, Mahomedan Appendiat (I.) 
law and mathematics. In the year 1827 the study of Mahomedan law was extended, and 
a medical class instituted ; the examinations were in Arabic, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, the 
elements of Euclid, aritlmietic, algebra and medicine. The progress of the students was * 

reported to have exceeded that of the preceding year. Dr. Breton, the professor of medicine, (Supplement.) 
had been authorized to obtain a supply of medical tracts, and a skeleton had been purchased 
for the use of the medical class. Orders had also been^ven for translating into Arabic an 
anatomical work published by Mr. John Tytler. An English class had been established, 
which in the year 1828, consisted of 42 out of 73, the total number of students then in the 
college. The letter of August 1830, enclosing the report of the year 1829, informed the 
Court that although the Bengal Government wished to encourage the Mahomedans of Calcutta 
in the acquirement of the English language, it had not been thought expedient to resolve 
as proposed by the committee, that a preference in the appointment of Government vakeels, 
ancf of agents with the several commissioners, should be given to those who had acquired that 
language. The Committee of Public Instruction were, however, auth(Mrized to state that 
proficiency in the English language would be a ground of preference where the acquirements 
of candidates were in other respects equal. 

All applications for certificates as law officers were to be accompanied by testimonials of 
good conduct and general proficiency previous to examination. 

The number of students examined in January 1830 was 85, the number of students at that 
time in the institution was 99. 

Benares College. 

In 1826 the studies in this college appear to have been purely national, but pursued with 
diligence. In 1827 the study of the Hindoo law was introduced ; an increased attention given 
to the cultivation of the Sanscrit, and generally to objects which had a practical value. Gram- 
mar was the favourite study ; the law classes well attended ; higher proficiency in the Persian 
exhibited than in any previous year ; a local committee for the management of the college 
formed, and a separate English school sanctioned as an experimental measure, at an expense 
of from 700 to 800 rupees per month, to be charged to the education fund. 

The number of students in the college at Benares, in 1827, was 259, inclusive of 93 on 
the foundation. In the following year the total numberwas 277 ; of which 249 were Bmhmins 
and the remainder were 18 of the Khetry sect, 9 Kaets and 1 Ajerwala. 

At the public examination in March 1830 donations to the college funds were made by 
opulent natives present, amounting to Surat R"* 1,516 and 1 gold mohur. 

Agra College. 

In 1026 the studies in this college are reported to have been most successful in the Arabic 
and Persian. In Sanscrit and Hindoo advance was retarded through the want of books. In 
1827 considerable progress was made in the latter language, to which more attention was paid. 

The study of’ the elements of geography, of astronomy and of mathematics, according to the 
European system, was introduced tins year. In 1828 the committee reported, that through 
the zeal and judgment displayed by the superintendant, Dr. Duncan, the scale of proficiency 
at the institution was considerably raised. After some discussion the propriety of forming an 
English class was determined on and the measure adopted ; although it was then under con- 
sideration to establish a separate college for English at Delhi {q. v,) and to unite influential 
natives with Europeans in the management of it. 

In 1829 the committee was authorized to draw upon tlie treasury at Agra to the amount of 
RM2,501. 15. 9. for the erection of a college at Agra. 


The number of students in this college 

In 1826 was - 


117 

In 1827 

- 

210 

In 1829 

- 

203 


of whom 78 received stipendiary allowances. 


Delhi College. 

The reports state that, in the year 1826, the studies in this institution were confined to the 
Persian and Arabic languages, to Mahom^an law, and the elements of Euclid ; but the pro- 
gress of the institution was considered to have been very satisfactory, and additional means 
were placed at its disposal ; particularly a donation by Nawaub Islamaid-ood-Dowlah, late 
minister of the Kinff of Oude, of R* 1,70,000 ; which donation it was intended to commemo- 
rate by a marble tablet, to be placed in the college. In the year 1827, the study of astronomy, 
and the mathematics, on European principles, was introduced. The progress made in the 
several studies during the years 1828 and 1829, is stated to have been satisfactory. It was 
resolved to obtain the assistance of influential natives at the periodical examinations of the 
students, and to form a separate English college ; from which, with the several economical 
arrangements determined upon, particularly the discouragement of stipendiary grants to the 
students, the greatest benefits were expected. 

In 1827, the greatest number of students was 204 ; in 1828, 199 ; and in 1829, it was 152, 
making a reduction of 47 from die preceding year. 

Delhi Institution, 

This establishment has been since founded by Uie appointment of teachers, provision of 
elementaiy books, and the assembling together of 68 pupdk 

735--.L 8 I 3 
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Calcutta Sanscrit College. 

The reports state that, in 1826, the attention of the students in this college was directed to 
the study of the Sanscrit, and of Hindoo law, according to the best authorities. In 1827, tlie 
acquirements of the students in the Sanscrit language and literature, had reached a point of* 
excellence which had never before been attained under the native system of education ; some 
of the students had gone through a complete course of arithmetic, and had commenced 
algebra, and a medical and English class had been formed. The report of 1828 states, that 
the progress of the students in the English language had been satisfactory, as had been that 
of tne medical classes in the study of medicine and aiiatomy ; and particularly that the 
students had learned to handle human bones without apparent repugnance, and had assisted 
in the dissection of other animals. 

llie report of the examination of the students in 1829, submits a list of prizes entirely of 
books, proposed to be presented to 62 students out of 187, the number of those attached to the 
college. R* 300 per month have been assigned for the establishment of an hospital in the 
vicinity of the college;. 

In December 1823, Rammohun Roy addressed the Governor-general in the name of his 
countrymen, expressing an opinion adverse to the supposed object of the British Government, 
in the foundation of tliis college in Calcutta, which he considered as calculated only to per- 
petuate a species of literature, which was, in his judgment, and that of those whom he repre- 
sented, utterly worthless, and recommending intend thereof the employment of Europeans of 
character to instruct the natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
anatomy, and those other useful sciences, which the nations of Europe had carried to a pitch 
of perfection that had raised them above the inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

Rammohun Roy particularly adverted to that period in the history of Great Britain, when 
Lord Bacon is considered as having by his writings set aside the legendary lore of the dark 
ages, and introduced true science in its stead. 

The Bengal Government regarded this letter as having been penned under a somewhat 
erroneous impression respecting the views of Government in the establishmi'iit of the Sanscrit 
college, but forwarded the letter to the Committee of Public Instruction for their information. 

On this sulyect, the despatcdi in the territorial department, dated 28th February J824, 
contains observations by the Court of Directors as follows : 

With respect to the sciences it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons either to 
teach or to learn them in the state in which they are found in the oriiaital books. As far as 
any historical documents may be found in the oriental languages, what is desirable is, that 
they should be translated, and this it is evident will best be accomplished by Europeans who 
have acquired the requisite knowledge. Beyond these branches, what remains m oriental 
literature is poetry, but it never has been thought necessary to establish colleges for the cul- 
tivation of poetry, nor is it ceilain that this would be the most cflectual expedient for the 
attainment of the end. 

In the mean time, we wish you to be fully apprized of our zeal for the progress and 
improvement of education among the natives of India, and of our willingness to make con- 
siderable sacrifices to that important end, if proper means for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out to us. But w'e ajiprehend that the plan of the institutions to the improvement of 
which our attention is now directed, was originally and fundamentally erroneous. The great 
end should not have been to teach Hindoo learning, or Mahomedan learning, but useful 
learning. No doubt in teaching useful learning to the Hindoos or Mahomeaans, Hindoo 
Media or Mahomedan Media, as far as they were found most eft'ectual, would have been 
proper to be employed, and Hindoo and Mahomedan prejudices would have needed to be 
consulted, while* every thing which was useful in Hindoo or Mahomedan literature, it would 
have been proper to retain ; nor would there have been any insuperable difliculty in intro- 
ducing under these reservations a system of instruction from which great advantage might 
have been derived. In professing on the other hand to establish seminaries for the purpose of 
teaching mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a great 
deal of wdiat w'as frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remaindep 
indeed in which utility was in any way concerned. 

We think that you have taken upon the whole a rational view of what is best to be done. 
In the institutions which exist on a particular footing, alterations should not be introduced 
more rapidly than a due regard to existing interests and feelings will dictate, at the same time, 
that incessant endeavours should be used to sujxirsede what is useless or worse in the present 
course of study, by what your better knowledge will recommend. 

In the new college which is to be instituted, and which we think you have acted 
judiciously in placing at Calcutta instead of Nuddea and Tirhoot, as originally sanctioned, it 
will be much farther in your power, because not fettered by any preceding practice, to consult 
the principle of utility in the course of study which you may prescribe. Trusting that the 

n er degree of attention will be given to this important omect, we desire that an account 
e plan which you approve may be transmitted to us, ana that an opportunity of com- 
municating to you our sentiments upon it may be given to us before any attempt to carry it 
into execution is raade.’^ 

The Bengal Government, on receipt of the Court's letter, communicated it to the Committee 
of General Instruction, who in reply submitted some observations in vindication of this 
establishment as it then existed. 

Admitting that the legitimate object to be pursued was the introduction of Euro])ean science 
to the extinction of that which is falsely so called by Hindoos and Mahomedans, circumstances, 
it was observed, had rendered necessary the course which had been pursued, and it wa4 

questionable 
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questionable ** whether the Government could originally have founded any other seminariefl ■ 

tiian those which it actually had established, viz. the Madrissa, to teach Mahomedan literature Appendix (I.) 

and law, and the Benares college, to teach Sanscrit literature and Hindoo law.'* The — 7 - 

absence of all media, either teachers or books, for instruction of a different kind, the necessity (\ ) 

for which has been acknowledged by the Court of Directors, was considered fully to have 'I Fisher^ Etq. 

justified the course which had been pursued. (Supplement.) 

It was further observed, as Justifying that course, that the Government stood pledged to its 
adoption in the case of the “ Sanscrit college in Calcutta, which was substituted for two 
colleges proposed to be endowed at Tirhoot and Nuddea, the original object of which was 
declaredly tne preservation and encouragement of Hindoo learning;’’ that the state of 
public feeling in India did not then appear to waiTaiit any general introduction of western 
literature and science, although the prejudices of the natives against European interference 
with their education in any shape had considerably abated ; that the substitution of European 
for native superintendence over all the schools maintained by Government was an important 
change which had been effected, and from the continuance of whicli, exercised with temped 
and discretion, it was expected that tlie confidence of' the officers and pupils of the several 
seminaries would be won to an extent that would pave the way for tne unopposed intro- 
duction of such improvements as the Government might thereafter have the means of 
(Meeting ; and, finally, that a necessity still existed for the creation of those media by which 
useful science was to be diffused, tliat is, by teaching native teachers and providing books in 
the languages of India. 

On the unfavourable view taken by the Court of the state of science among the natives of 
India, the committee remarked as follows : 

The position,” that it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons either to teach or 
learn the sciences in the state in wliicli they are found in oriental books, “ is of so eoinpre- 
liensive a nature, that it obviously recjuires considerable modification, and the different 
brandies of science intended to be included in it, must be particularized before a correct appre- 
ciation can be formed of tlieir absolute and comj)arative value. The metaphysical sciences, as 
found in Sanscrit and Arabic writings, are, we believe, fully as worthy of being studied in those 
languages as in any other. The arithmetic and algebra of the Hindoos lead to tlie same results 
and are grounded on the same principles as those of Europe ; and in the Madrissa, the 
elements of mathematical science which are tauglit are those of Euclid. Law, a principal 
object of study in all tlie institutions, is one of vital imjiortance to the good government of tlie 
coimtiy, and lanj|juagc is the. ground-work upon which all future improvements must mate- 
rially depend. To diffuse a knowledge of those things, language and law especially, cannot 
therefore be considered a waste of time.” 

The committee conclude their letter by observing, on the subjects of history and poetry, that the 
attachment of the Mahomedans to their own history is great ; that no good reason appeared 
why the natives of India should be debarred f rom cultivating their own historical records, or why 
the transactions of the country in which they had a natural interest should not be thought 
deserving of their perusal ; and that poetry was a branch of study in all colleges, having ever 
been found to be a valuable auxiliary in the study of literature in every language and country. 

As a part therefore, and a very important part of Sanscrit and Arabic literature, as the 
source of national imagery, the evjiression of national feeling, and the depository ol’Uie most 
approved phraseology and style, the poetical writings of the Hindoos and Mahomedans appear 
to be legitimately comprehended amongst the olijects of literary seminaries founded for 
Mahomedans and Hindoos.” 

TAe Vidynlciy or Anglo-Indian College, 

Thk reports of 1B27 and 1828 state, that the studies in this institution are natural and 
experimental philosophy, chemistry, matliemutics, algebra, Tytler’s Elements of General 
History, Russeirs Modern Eurojx*., with Milton and Shakespeare ; that tlie progress of the 
students had been satisfactory ; that it had increased gradually, and was in the year 1828 
greater than in any jin^ceding year. It had been determined to attach to the college 
a lecturer on mathematics and a lecturer on English literature, for which latter appointment 
Dr. .lohn Tytler had been selected, until the arrival of a person from Europe. For this duty 
a salary has been assigned to him of R* 500 per month. 

Subscribers to this institution to the amount of R* 10,000, are allowed to place one free 
scholar each on the foundation. Smaller donations are ap^iropriated to the maintenance of 
small scholarships, and to the maintenance of some of the pupils of the first class. 

The number of students attached to this institution was, 

In January 1820 ----- 190 

In July - „ - - - - - 280 

In „ - 1827 - - - - 372 

In „ - 1828 - - - - - 430; 

of which latter number 100 received gratuitous education. 

For the use of this institution, it was determined to publish a series of English books, 
at an expense of R* 4fi,370, which is to be borne in e<j[ual parts by the fund under the control 
of the Education Committee, and by the School-book Society; an immediate supply amounting 
to R* 5,000, to be obtained from England. Many of these were given in prizes to tlie 
students. ^ 

The report of 1829 states, that the progress made by the students in the preceding year had 
not been eaual to that made by them in previous years, which was attributed to the want of 
superintendence by some zealous and intelligent jierson who had enjoyed the advantages of 
a superior English education. The committee were informed that they were at liberty to look 
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for some mrsoiim England suitably qualified, to whom the Court of DinM^rs were requested 
to grant me requisite {permission to proceed to India* Permission has since been gmnted by 
the Court of Directors to the Rev. Dn James Adamson, minister of the ^ottish congrwatbn 
at the Cape of Good Hope, to proceed to Calcutta, on receiving a requisition from the Bengal 
Government to that effect. 

Institutions in Nvddea. 

The report of 1829 refers to an allowance which had been enjoyed by some learned pre- 
ceptors in Nuddea, amounting to 100 rupees per month, for the restomtion of which the 
parties had petitioned the Government. The Committee of Public Instruction having received 
orders to examine and report upon this petition, deputed their junior member to tlie spot to 
make the necessary inquiries. His report contains the histo^ of this institution, and the fol- 
lowing description of the primitive modes of study practised in Nuddea, which is incorporated 
into the committee’s report, on receipt of which it was determined to continue the allowance 
of 100 rupees per month to the petitioners. 

Nudclea contains about twenty-five establishments for study ; these are called tolls, and 
consist of a thatched chamber for the pu^^dit and the class, and two or three ranges of mud 
hovels in whicli the students reside. The pundit does not live on the spot, but comes to the 
toll every day in which study is lawful at an early hour, and remains till sun-set. The huts 
are built and kept in repair at his expense ; ami he not only gives instruction ^tuitously, 
but assists to feed and clothe his class ; his means of so doing being derived from former 
grants from the Rajah of Nuddea, and presents made to him by the zemindars in the neigh- 
bourhood at religious festivals, the value of which much de|iends on his celebrity as a teacher. 

“ The students are all full grown men, some of them old men ; the usual number in a toll 
is about 20 or 25, but in some places where the pundit is of a high repute, there are from 50 
to 00. The whole number is said to be between 500 and 600. The greater proportion 
consists of natives of Bengal ; but there arc many from remote parts of India, especially from 
the south. There are some from Nepaul and Assam, and many from the eastern districts, 
especially Tirhoot. Few, if any, have means of subsistence of their own ; their dwelling they 
obtain from their teacher ; their clothes and food in presents from him or the shopkeepers and 
landholders in the town or neighbourhood. At the principal festivals, they disperse lor a few 
days in quest of alms, when they collect enough to maintain them till the next interval of 
leisure. All those who come from places more than three days’ jouruey from Nuddea have 
hitherto depended very much upon the grant from Government, which gave them from twelve 
annas to one rupee a month each, and nearly sufficed to procure them food. The number of 
the Vidisika or foreign students was generally between 100 and 150, and there are about the 
latter number still at Nuddea, awaiting the result of their {x^tition. If not complied with, 
they will find it necessary to quit the place, 

** The chief study at Nuddea is nyaya or logic; there are also some establishments for 
tuition in law, cliieny in the works of Rugbu Nundara, a celebrated Nuddea pundit; and in 
one or two places grammar is taught. Some of the students, particularly several from tlie 
Diklian, spoke Sanscrit with great fluency and correctness. 

I mane particular inquiry of the students with respect to the distribution of the allowance, 
and entire satisfaction was uniformly expressed on this subject. A petty saraf or podar, 
accompanied by one of their number, is deputed to receive the allowance at the collector’s 
treasury. On his return, he divides it among the Vidisi students, whose presence in the town 
is {>erfectly well known. The j)odar whom I saw keeps a shop for the sale of grain, and 
supplies the students with food, advancing them occasional maintenance on the cremt of their 
monthly allowance. They are commonly in his debt; but he is too unimportant a personage, 
and the students are too numerous, and as Brahmins too influential, for him to practise any 
fraud upon them. The allowance, I have no doubt, is fairly distributed; and although the 
value of the learning acquired at Nuddea may not be very highly estimated by Europeans, 
yet it is in great repute with the natives, and its encouragement, even by the trifling sum 
awarded, is a gracious and popular measure. There can be no doubt of its being a very essential 
benefit to those students who have no other fixed means of support.” 

[For further notices of native establishments for education in Nuddea, see under 
Indigenous Schools, in a subsequent part of this paper.] 

JBhavgulpore School. 

In 1828, it was proposed to discontinue this school, it not having answered, in the opinion 
of the committee, the purpose of general instruction, with a view to which it had been 
established. As a regimental school, it was supposed that it might be useful, but for this 
purpose only it was considered inexpedient to buithen the education fund with a charge of 
800 rupees per month. The report of 1829-30 gives a more favourable view of the state of 
this institution, and announces the determination of the Government to continue it. From 
this report it appears that during that year 134 pupils had been in attendance, chiefly from 
the hills, of whom 57 had left the school during the year, after acquiring various degrees of 
proficiency ; and that of the 77 who were present at the examination the first class consisted 
mostly of boys from the hills; and in the other classes the proportion of sepoys was less than 
usual. The scholars were mostly of a less advanced age than formerly, and their reading 
Jiad been more miscellaneous and more likely to be of service generally. In these respects, 
therefore, the committee remarked that the character of the school had already undergone a 
beneficial change. 

The means of further improvement suggested by Captain Graham, are the cultivation of 
Hindoostanee in the Nagrce character, and the formation of an English class, to which tlie 

best 
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best scholars showH be pwntioted as a feward for their exertions; the appointment of com- 7 —- - 

patent teachers; the limitation of the attendance of paid 8 cholai :9 to tour years, and the Appendix (I.) 

authoritative interposition of the magistrate in enjoining the Hill chiefs to send their sons to — T 

gchool. Captain Graham had instituted two branch scnools, and proposed more when com- ***“?^r 
patent teachers could be found. His letter, dated the 16th of February 1830, contains the '^^omas 
following obsemtioiis : (Supplement.) 

1 beg leave to suggest that when the scholars are able fluently to read the common 
elementary school books in one of the above characters, (the Khates or Deb alphabets), to 
write letters on common aftairs, and are become ready accountants, they should as a reward 
be placed in an English class. The following are my reasons for recommending this plan: 

First, Judging from the attempt which has been made to teach a few of the Hill boys 
English at tliis school, as well as from the progress made by five or six boys who were under 
the instruction of the late Rev. T. Christian, 1 am led to be ol‘ opinion they would acquire 

that language with greater facility than the Persian, and nearly in as short a time as they 

learn Hindoostanee. 

Second, The Hill people, neither being of the Hindoo nor Mussulman religion, and 
quite free from the prejudic'es of caste, esteem a knowledge of the English language as 
a sure means ol‘ their obtaining lucrative eniployivient under Europeans, and thereby becoming 
a most usei’ul race of peojile in place of remaining in their present degraded state. I have 
at diflcrcnt times em])l()yed several ol' them in my privat(* service, and have always found 
tluan active, honest and cheerful, altlioiigh constantly sullering ifom the hatred of the other 
servants. 

'Third, As they have neither priests nor inuig<‘s, and are veiy independent as to religious 
matters, the common class books usetl in any linglish school would not now be objected to 
by them/' 

'The (Jlilnsurah Schools. 

Tnr.sK schools, which wen' pliic(‘d under the superinteiideiice and orders of the instruction 
committee in 1824, appear siibsc'cjiiently to that date to have declined considerably ; in con- 
sequence of wliich some of the members of that committee, in 1B27, expressed" doubts as 
to the utility and expediency of iiiaintaiiiiiig them. 1'he Government determined to await 
a comniunicatiou from the local committee', which proving more favourable than had been 
anticipated, the schools weri^ ctontiinntd. 'flu* examination report for the year 1829, gives the 
follow'ing results : 

Nmiibc'r of schoiJs - - - - - 14 

Number of scliolars on tlu^ books - - - 1,540 

Ditto ~ - ~ - ill atU'ndanec - - 1,215 


The scholars consisting of difiereut castes in the following proportions : 


la every 100 boys 


10 Mvissulmaii. 
15 Brahmins. 
15 Kyast, 

15 Baidey. 

45 8 oodra. 


These arc divided into three cktssos, of which the first peruses the Bengalee works of 
Messrs. Yates and Pearson on geography, astronomy and natural philosophy ; the studies 
of the oth<*rs are of a merely cleim^ntJiry character, or lessons in spelling and reading. By 
means of these schools, the committee remark, ‘‘ useful instruction and improved feeling 
are disseminated amongst the villages above and below Chinsurah, but their scattered posi- 
tion renders effective superintendence impracticable.” It does not appear that any general 
examination of the pupils has taken place. The state of the schools is from time to time 
reported by the superintendant, Mr. Pearson. The committee do not anticipate that the 
acquirements of' the students will ever be more than elementary. 


C/misurah Free School, 

Tins separate establishment, wliich is, like the other schools, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Pearson, contained in 1829, 04 mules, of wdioin from 30 to 40 were Hindoos, and 
six girls. The studies of tlie senior claSvScs, it is observed, apyH^ar to have assumed a higher 
scale than in former years ; the Histoiy of England and Misct'Jlaneous Extracts being added 
to the perusal of the Bible and the* acquirement of English grammar. The correspondence 
relative to the grant made to this .school will be found in ihti Appendix. 


Rajpootana or Ajinere Schools. 

The sum of 300 ruyiees j)er month, assigned for the support of these schools, appears to 
have been ayipropriatcd in the following proportion : 

Hiipees. 

Salary to Mr. Cary, as superintendant ------ 200 

To the expenses of the school, including two native teachers ~ - 100 


R* 


300 


In 1827, these schools, then four in number, were reduced to one at Aj mere. For the 
use of this establishment, a suy^ply of books was forwarded from the Presidency, which 
proved advantageous ; and the nrincipal civil authority at Ajinere was required to superintend 
the? periodical examinations of the scholars. 
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In 182B) an examination took place at Ajmere, in the presence of the honourable 
R** Cavendish and some qualified natives, the result of which is stated by the education com- 
mittee to have been unsatisfactory. There were at that time less than 200 boys in this 
school ; they were divided into two departments, Hindoo and Persian, in neither of which 
was much proficiency evinced ; the Hindoo students of the second class being reported to 
read indifferently, and those of the first having learned a few pages of Sanscrit grammar. 
The pupils in this division were, however, with few exceptions, Wery young, none having been 
attached to the school more than two years. The state of the Persian masses was still less 
satisfactory. Both departments studied arithmetic, in which, in the Persian class particularly, 
progress had been made to the rule of three. The committee observe that all the reports 
they have received from the superintendant are merely tabular statements, and that they look 
to the political agent and his assistant, under the orders of Government, to report on the 
state of the school, the duties of the superintendant, the description of teachers employed, 
the salaries they severally receive, the course of study, the hours of attendance, the induce- 
ments held out to scholars to attend and to exert themselves, the possibility of fixing a small 
charge for tuition or of assisting the means of‘ support by private subscriptions and donations, 
admitting subscribers or donors to a sliare in the superintendence, and also to the practica- 
bility and advantage of introducing the study of English, in which Mr. Cary might no doubt 
take an active part. 

Cawnpore Free School, 

The report of the education committee states, that a public examination of the state of 
this school took place in February 1030, before the Rev. E. White, tlie Rev. J. Whiting 
and others, which gave great satisfaction to many pcasons well qualified to judge of the effi- 
ciency of the system pursued in the school. 

The boys’ school contained 75 scdiolars studying English alone, 47 who were studying 
Sanscrit, and 23 who were studying P(n*sian and Arabic. Fhese lust classes eommenced the 
study of English after the examination. I’here were also 11 girls in tlie school. It is stated 
that the English classes contained a large proportion of Hindoos and a few Mahoinedans ; 
that the upper classes had made considerable proficieuey in ancient history, geography and 
arithmetic ; that they were familiar w'ith English grammar, and could translate from English 
into Hindoostanee ; that there w(*re few (seven iiitlie first class) who had attained adolescence, 
being many of them under 12 years of age, instead of adults between 20 and 30, or even 
older, wdio were formerly leaniing to spell in this seliool. 

Only tJie elements of Sanscrit, Arabic and Persian were taught, and the Koran learned, 

probably by rote.” This seminal^ is stated to have been on the whole as efficiently con- 
ducted as its means permitted. 

Allahnhad School. 

The native school in this place was set on foot in 1825 by some English gentlemen, who 
subscribed for its support about R/' 30 per month. In .lanuary 1820 the friends of the 
institution at Allahabad applied to the Government for* patronage and assistance to the school. 
There were at that time in the school, 31 scholars reading Persian, and 17 reading Hindoo, 
for whom teachers and accommodation liad been provided out of* the sum subscribed. The 
first aid afforded to this institution out of the education fund, was a supply of books to the 
value of IP 1,000, with a promise of further assistance when the school should have assumed 
a consistent and permanent character. In February 1830, the education committee received 
a very favourable report of the state of the school, which then consisted of about 64 students 
who were studying Persian and Hindoostanee, in whicli they were able to read works of 
a classical character. It is further stated, tliat they had acquired a tolerable proficiency in 
the elements of geography and arithmetic; and that some of them had acrpiired such a know- 
ledge of surveying, as to have surveyed a village under the orders of tlie commissioner in 
a satisfactory manner, and that five of them had in consequence obtained employment as auieeiis 
and surveyors under the Government. The education committee in (‘oiisideration of this 
favourable report, recommended the Government to grant to the school 100 rupees per month, 
out of the education fund, which recommendation was complied with. 

Dacca Schools. 

In 1823, a society was formed at Dacca for the support of Christian, Persian and other native 
male and female schools in the city of Dacca and its vicinity. This society took under its care 
six schools, which in three years were increased to 25 schools, attended by 1,414 scholars. The 
six schools had been for about three years supported by the Serampore society, but the funds 
of that society proving inadequate to the demand upon tliem, the European inhabitants of’ 
Dacca, aided by many natives of liberal dispositions, subscribed for the support and enlarge- 
ment of these schools. Through some unaccountable cause,'* the native subscribers with- 
drew their support in 1826, and the number of Europeans in Dacca being too limited to 
afford the means of supporting these schools, application was made to the Bengal Govern- 
ment for pecuniary aid, who referred the request to the education committee. That 
committee reported, that these schools did not fall strictly within the limit of their super- 
intendence, and even had it been otherwise, that the fund annually at their disposal was 
entirely appropriated. The Vice President in Council, nevertheless determined, under date 
30th December 1 826, to present the Dacca schools with 3,000 rupees, and a supply of 
school books. 


Etawah 
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Etawah School- 


In 1824; the superintendant of police reported that the magistrate of Etawali had appro- 
priated the sum of R* 101. 3 annas out of the town duties, as wages for the instructors of 
youth in a school, and requested to be informed whether such an appropriation of that fund 
was allowable. He was informed in reply that it was not allowaDle, without the previous 
sanction of Government. 

Mynpoorrj College. 

The local agent in Etawah was subsequently permitted to appropriate this sum in the sup- 
port of schools for the education of youth in Persian, IIindoostaru*e and English, which appro- 
priation of it continued till 1828; when the reports of the examinations of the scholars having 
ijeen submitted to the education committee, it appeared that no progress had been made in 
useful learning ; that the gieater number of the pupils was generally absent, and that those who 
attended, derived through badness of memory, little or no benefit from the institution. The 
greatest number of boys reported to have been in these schools, or college, w^as 40. Under 
these circumstances the institution was abolished. 

Proposed College at Bareilly^ 

In 1827, the local agents in Bareilly, Messrs. S. M. Boulderson, J. Davidson 8c C. Bradford, 
were required to re])ort what schools, colleges or seminaries of any description what- 
ever, existed in the towns or villages” of* that district. In reply they informed the education 
committee, that in the town of' Bareilly theu-e were 101 schools in which Persian was taught, 
and 20 in which tlie children of the Malinjims were taught accounts ; besides which there were 
1 1 persons wlio taught Arabic, and two wlio taught the science of medicine ; that in the villages 
round about Bareilly there ware, nine Hindoo schools and 13 Persian ; and in the other partu 
of the district as follows : — 


Persian. » Hindoo. 


In the thannah of Bhoora - - - - 

In Ichoiiadab 

In the town of' Budaou . - . . 

besides tlu‘ C()lleg(‘ of Mahasnood Ally. 

In the neighbouring villages - - - - 

In Kusbah Furr(»edpor<‘ - - - - 

In the neighbouring villages - - - - 

In Kusbah Bcsulpore - ^ - 

In the neighbouring villagers - - - ^ 

1 n the thannah of Dettagunge - - - 

lnllich(; 

In the adjoiiiing villagers - - . - 

In the Busteu Ojahnee - ^ . 

In the villages adjoining > _ ^ ~ 

In the town of Omlah ----- 
In the adjoining callages 

In the thannah of Bilsee . - - ^ 

In the towm of Shagusti _ _ . - 

In the villages of the Pergunnah - - - 

In th(i thannah of Nawaubgunge - - - 

111 the Bushai of Sheergicoli - - - - 

111 the ncighhouring villages - - - - 

and that in a village of the same thaimuh 
there were resident three learned men who 
taught the Arabic sciences, and 
In the tliannah of Meerguiige - - - 


I 

3 

34 

8 

8 

8 


8 


2 

8 

(> 

4 

1 
3 

5 

2 
10 


3 


3 


1 


7 

2 

1 

11 

2 

18 

21 

3 

1 

32 


4 


“ In thc4»e schools,” the local agents observe, ‘‘ science of any sort is rarely studied. 
Works in tlie Persian language, such as the Bostan, Golistan, Zalicka, Madhooram Abool- 
fuzul, Secundernameh, Tusha Kheeleefa, Bahardanisli, are read, with a view to facility in 
writing Persian ; besides this, the scholars are instructed in the simplest rules of arithmetic. 
In the colleges, the works read are in the Arabic language. The course of study includes 
Surf, Neho, Mautick, Laws of Composition, Fikha Kikmut, under which are included 
medicine, mathematics, and natural philosophy, the Buddus, and the explanations of the 
Koran ; besides these, there are schools in whicii the children of Mahajans and those intended 
for jiutwarrics arc taught accounts ; those who study the Hindoo sciences read the Vedas, 
the Shastres, the Poorans, Bcakam Jotuh Chelum Naryul, Ojoosh Bed, Memansa, 
Neari. We have not heard that there arc any establishments for such scholars in the 
villages. 

In the schools in which Persian is taught, the boys read manuscript copies of the 
different books, and learn to write on boards. 

Hindoos and Mussulmans have no scruples about reading together. The teachers are 
almost always Syeds, Sheeks, Moguls, Patans or Kaits. 

The teachers are paid from three to seven rupees a month by the person at whose house 
they sit ; they also get their meals twice a day ; and surance, that is, a kubba, razaee, toshak 
and bolaposh. Kubba and razee are regularly given every year, whether the old one be 
worn out or not ; the tushak and bolaposh are sometimes given, sometimes not. Summer 
clothing is also sometimes given, but rarely. Those who do not pay a teacher for attending at 
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their ovm houses, send tlieir children to the houses of those who entertain one, and pay 
the teacher from four annas to one rupee monthly, according to their means ; besides tois, 
the master gets other perquisites, such as “junimajee” offerings, presented on Thursday 
evenings by each boy, from four guiidahs to one and five annas; aghazee^' offerings^ 
presented on beginning a new book, from five annas to 1 J rupee ; eidic,’’ presented on holi- 
days, from one anna to one rupee. The boys begin to study at six years of age sometimes, but 
seldom till 20; in the colleges, from 14 to 25, sometimes :10, sometimes much less, 
it de|>eiKling upon the talents and inclination of the stiulenis. Those who leurii Persian, viz. 
boys till thc^ age ol 14 and 15, never remain under the rool’of the master; on the contrary he 
generally attends at the house of soni(‘ })erson or other, where he instructs the children of 
the master of the house, and those ol'otliers. Schools in which accounts are taught difier in 
no material respect from Persian ones. Those who teach Arabic have sometinies pupils who 
come from a distance n^siding under theirroof; but those wlio live in the same town remain in 
their parents' house. Tt is considered iiiiprop(*r to take any thing from Arabic stiid(‘iits, unless 
from lU'cessity. The schools in the fowns arc well attended in comparison with those of the 
\illages: W(‘ have heard of no schools supported by j)ul)lie grants.” 

On n‘e(*ipt of this r('j)ort» lh(‘ cdneatioii committee ad(ln‘ss(‘(l llu* Government, i^uggesting 
the expediency of establishing a eollege in this district, where such abundant materials for 
a learned establishment appeared to he already in existence. In devising a plan for a college 
at llarc'illv,” the c*oiniintt(‘e o})S(‘rv<‘(l, it is cl(‘arly unnecessary to provide for elementaiy 
iustruclion, as the means of aeipiiring a c(‘rtain previous piolici(‘ncy are already ample. It 
will also, perhaps, be uimeeessarv to make any allowance to any number of pupils, as 
instruetiou is so u(-neral(y jiaid lor ; but it is not universally defraye‘d by the scholars funds, 
and in some eases, food and clothes are sujiplied by the ti'aeher. Perhaps a limited founda- 
tion of 50 poor pupils will be sullieient.’* 

The establishment of a eollege in the district at Pan^illy had beiui siigg(*ste(l by two of the 
members of the edueatlon eomiiiittee, iVlessrs. Mackiaizie and Stirling, elilellv Ibi the two 
following reasons : the great desire of the native community there for its esLablishmt'nt, and 
tlie beneficial (‘fleets it would ])robablv product* ujKui tlieir sentiments towards the Govern- 
nieiit, as well as their intellt'ctiial hiqirovtuiient. The fact, that nearly if, 000 persons in the 
district were at the time r<x*eiv'ng education, and noo s(‘minarics open (( itlici muktahs for 
instruction in Persian, clintn>l> for Hindoo, or patsals for Sanscrit, besides \1 teachers of 
the Arabic), was considered as jnstifving the assumption that a coll(*gt* would lu* productive 
of considerable benefit. 

On a review ol' the existing means, it was submitted that the* evils of the existing system 
which rendered it necessary to consume 25 or mort* years in th(‘ aerjuisition of useful know- 
ledge, were of a kind to be removed only bv tliat permanent and systematic instruction 
w'hich the establishment of a college would furuisli. 


The scale on which it was proposed that IIk* coll(‘.gf; should be established was as follows: 

1 Moulavie, per month ! 50 

2 ditto, at - - - - - 40 rupees - „ “ ! BO 

1 Persian nioonshee - - - - ^ . i no 

1 Pundit “ - - > - - - « j 40 

2 ditto, at - - ^ - no rupees - „ - I tJO 

2 Hindoo pundits, at - - - 25 rupees - „ - 50 

Knglish teacher - - - - - - > > 00 

50 Pupils, at - - _ . n rupees - „ - 150 

8u peril! tend ant - - - - - - - „ - 250 

Servants and conlirig(‘ncies - - - - - - j 240 

Ilnpees, per Month - - - j 1,000 

If It were found to be unnecessary to provide for the pupils, the 150 rupees was to be 
added to the salaries of the estabiishmeiit of teachers, or to be given in prizes. 

The Bengal Government at first fully concurred in the propriety of establishing a college 
at Bareilly, and in the suggestions which had been offered by the education committee 
respecting its superintendence, and the course of study to be followed by the ]K;rsons admitted 
into it; and a local committee of management was named, consisting of the following 
gentlemen : 

Francis Hawkins, esq. agent to the Governor-general 

William Cowell, esq. juage of the Provincial Court. 

H. Dick, esq. judge and magistrate. 

S. M. Boulderson. esq. collector; and 

J. Davidson, esq. sub-secretary to the Board of Bevenue, Western Provinces; 
who were accordingly advised of the iiitcntion of the Government, and directed to commu- 
nicate with the general committee on the subject. 

This proposed establishment was, upon further consideration, abandoned, in consequence 
of the exp(uise which would have attended it, and more particularly the cost of providing 
a suitable buildino*.'’ 

Bhowanipore and Kidderpore Schools, 

Tii ksk schools were e^itabiished by native gentlemen for the instruction of Hindoo lads in 
English; they were supported by voluntary subscription; and in May 1B2U, were placed 

upon 



upon an improved footing. In the management of Aem, Europeans and Natives vrere then 
ai^iated ; they were opened to pay-scholars, and the School Society in Calcutta made them Appso^ (10 

a monthly grant towards their support ; but this resource not proving adequate to their wants, “7" 

they applied to the education committee for assistance. Tlieir immediate wants extended 
only to^about R“ 500 for the necessary school furniture ; but the education committee placed 
R" 1,000 at the disposal of the School Society for the use of each school, considering it to (Supplement.) 
be a great object to establish schools of this description, which might in time serve as pre- 
paratory steps to the Hindoo college, and relieve that institution of part of the duty of 
elementary tuition.” They have since been united, and have been found to realize the 
advantages expected from them. 

The Calcutta Education Press. 

The whole establishment has been transferred to the Baptist mission press. During 
its existence as a separate establishment, between July J824 and February 
1830 it cost the sum of - - - - • - - ~ - R* | 60,347 2 - 

Less the value of stock in types and stationer}^ ^ - ; io,466 7 8 

Leaving a net charge of Rupees ■ “ “ I 58,890 10 8 


The works produced by this press wnthiri the above period were as follows : 


Sanscrit 
Hindi - 
Arabic 
Persian 


FiiiidiiiU. In liniui. 

16 - - - 3 

3 - - - - 

♦2 - ~ 

4 - - - 1 


24 9 - - l\)tai - - 33 


They an^ all, it is observed, books recjuired for the classes of the colleges, or standard 
works on Hindoo or Mahomedan law. As fast as completed, they were distributed to the 
difi’erent estaVilishmcnls in proportions suited to the probable demand, and the balance, of 
the Sanscrit liooks especially, foimed a fund wdiich obviated all necessity for pecuniary 
rewards. 


The value of the liooks which had been completed and distributed was — 


Computed at Ps | 11,990 - - 

And those in hand at - - - - - - - j 16,838 - - 

Makintj a total of ru])ees 1 27,828 9 - 

The value of the unfinished Works was estimated at - - ! 31,062 1 8 


Total R’ I 68,890 10 8 


On the tnansfer of the press to the Bajitist missionaries a depositoiy w as established at the 
Picir’idciicy for books on sale, with an establishment amoimting to ruyiees ])er month 68. 

Tlu? superintendenee* of this cstablislmicnt lias been confided to Mr. Tytkr, in addition to 
the duties which will devolve u])on him from the general revisal and correetion of the proofs 
of the difi'erenl puhlications. 

Tlie Bengal Governiiuuit, in addition to the e'stablishmcnt and maintenance of a press, have 
encouraged, by the ])urchase and distribution of them, many useful publications. 

A series of such publications authorized by the (Toverniiient in July 1829 amounted to 
R*' 4,891. A similar patronage had been afforded to other works, including a translation) 
of Hooper’s Anatomy into Arabic by Mr. Tyticr, which had been nearly completed. 

A revised and corrected edition of* Moulavi Abdoor Ruheem’s translation of Hutton’s 
Mathematics ; this, although considered desirable, had been deferred on account of the 
expense which would attend it. 

The first part of Hutton’s course, which is confined to arithmetic, it had been determined 
to publish ; also 

The work of Bridges on Algebra, translated by Moulavi Abdoor Ruheem, and revised by 
Principal Mill. 

The first books of Euclid, both in Persian and Arabic. 

A short treatise on Logarithms, and another on Surveying. 

A new edition of Wilson’s Sanscrit and English Dictionary. 

It has also been determined to purchase 100 copies each of three works on Mahomedan 
law, published by natives, which are n-ported as works of high character, and to commence 
a second series of works for the Sanscrit college, as recommended by the pundits of the 
several classes. The series to comprehend the following works : 

Law. — Vivada Chintamoni, Dattalea Chandrika Mindusa, Vyvaha Tatwa, Asoucha 
Tatwa, llhriika Tatwa. 

Literature. — History of Cashmir, Naishadh, with Commentary. 

Rhetoric. — Kavyadersa Kavikalpatata, Kavalayananda. 

Logic, — Kusa Manjali, Muktwada, Vidhivada Tarksara. 
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Vedanta. — Bhashya. The ten Upanishads. 

Grammar. — List of Roots, and Commentary on Magdabadhoo. 

Mathematics. — Bija (Algebm), Swya Sidlianta (Astronomy). 

The printing of the series to be proceeded in at a fixed rate. 

The report, of the education committee, dated 2Rth May IBBO, concludes with the following 
proposal, to which the Govermnent assented. Wc “ recommend strongly for publication 
a work of a more extensive and costly description ; the heroic poem, entitled the Mahabarat. 
This work appears to be the chief source from which the whole body of the Puranas is derived, 
and comprises every authentic tradition that has been preserved by the Hindoos of their 
foimer social and political condition. Independently, therefore, of its high estimation amongst 
the Hindoo.s as a sacred poem, it merits from its comprehensive and historical character, per- 
petuation by the press, whilst it will form a very acceptable class book, and be a reward of tlie 
liighest value as a prize book at the public examinations. We therefore beg to recommend 
its publication according to the form and estimate submitted by Mr. Pearce, or in five volumes 
quarto, at a charge not exceeding R« 20,000. The work must occupy several years before 
it is completed, and it will be much cheaper as well as correcter than manuscript copies. 
We doubt not it will find an extensive sale amongst the Hindoos, sufficient probably to 
reimburse the cosi of printing.’’ 

REGULATION XI. of 1820. 

In August 1820 the Bengal Government had again under its consideration the proposal 
to make literary attainments the condition of appointment to the law stations in th<‘. courts, 
and of peimission to practise as law officers in those courts. In furtherance of tliis object, 
a committee of examination at the Presidency was appointed, consisting of the following 
members: — Mr. M‘Naghten, President; Mr. W. H. Wilson, Captain Ruddell, Captain 
Ousley and the Rev. Mr. Carey, Members ; assisted by the kazeeool kuzant and inooftee 
of the Sudder Dewanny Aduwlut ; tin* pundits of tlie same, the principal inodums of th(‘ 
Madrissa, and the chiefpundit of the Hindoo college ; and Regulation XI. of 182(5 was passed. 
This Regulation was limited in the first instance to moulavics and pundits. Students, although 
not on the establishment, were allowed to practise, and an allowance granted to them. 

The following Rules were also pas.sed for the guidanc^e of the committee, and embodied in 
the Regulation : 

I. The committee to act under the orders of Government in the judicial department. 

II. The appointment and removal of law otticers in th(‘ several courts to be made by ihr 
Government on the nomination of the local officers. 

III. All nominations to such situations to be made from amongst the number of candidates 
possessing suitable certificates. 

IV. “ Whenever a vacancy may occur from death, resignation or otherwise, in the station 
of law officer of a Zillah or Provincial Court, or of the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawiut, the 
authority empowered to impose a successor in the evemt of the candidate or candidates lor suc- 
cession, not possessing a certificate of qualification from the superintendant of a college supported 
by Government, or from a committee of examination apjx>inted by Government, shall report tin* 
circumstance to the committee of examination at the presidency. It will be the duty of that 
committee to furnish written interrogatories, and such exercises as will serve to ascertain the 
candidate’s knowledge, both of the law and the language in which it is written, (Sanscrit or 
Arabic, as the case may be), to be ansvvere.cl and perl’orrned in the presence of the judge or 
judges of the court where the vacancy has occurred, so as to ensure a fair and impartiaf trial. 
The. papers to be returned through the same authority to the committee, who will exercise 
their discretion in issuing or withholding a certificate of qualification. 

y. In cases where no candidate possessing that testimonial, or willing to stand the pre- 
scribed examination, is forthcoming, or where those applying for examination have failed, it will 
then be the duty of the court to apply to the local committee of the nearest Government 
Hindoo or Mahomedan college, as the case may be, or to the general committee of public 
instruction at the Presidency, to recommend a duly qualified successor to the vacant office, 
who has passed through a course of collegiate education, and obtained the requisite certificate 
at one of the public institutions. 

VI. At the annual examination holden at the Madrissa and Hindoo colleges of Calcutta, 
it shall be permitted to learned natives residing at the Presidency, and to all who may resort 
thither for the purpose, to claim an examination at either institution, with tlie view of taking 
out a certificate, testifying their fitness for the situation of Hindoo or Mahomedan law 
officers ; such examination to be conducted under the general orders and direction of th^^ 
Presidency committee of examination, and the certificate to be issued under their signatures 
respectively.*' 

Orders of the Court of Directors, 

I II i: despatches of the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council of Bengal 
of the unfltMiiu'iitioned dates, contain the Court's observations in general, commciidatoiy and 
confirmatory, on the measures pursued by the Bengal Government, with a view to the 

promotion 
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promotion of education among the natives ol‘ the several provinces subordinate to that 
presidency. 

Letter to Bengal in the Revenue Department, dated Ittth February 1824. 

Ditto Public - - - ditto - 5th September 1827. 

Ditto ditto « - - ditto - 18th February 1829. 

Ditto ditto - - - ditto - 29th September 1830. 

Ditto ditto - - - ditto - 24th August 1831. 


Appendix (1.) 

(i.) Memoir by 
Thomas Fisher^ 
(^^llpplement.) 


The revenue despatch of February 1824, calls the particular attention of the Bengal Govern- 
ment to the necessity of selection both in the persons employed in the business of tuition, and 
in the works chosen as means of instruction with a view to tlie introduction of genuine science 
among the natives of India, in preference to that which had been considered learning by the 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. 

The points principally adverted to in the Court’s subsequent despatches, are the following : 
the despatch of September 1827, suggests the desirableness of abolishing as speedily as 
possible the practice of allowing pensions to students, and of restricting even necessary 
expenses within the most moderate limits. The services of* the late Dr. Lumsden in the 
Calcutta Madrissa, are eulogized, and his zeal, attention, talents and learning acknowledged ; 
the arrangements proposed in the Vidyalaya are confirmed, and particularly the proposed 
establishment of two professorships. 

This despatch directs the greatest attention to be paid to the moral as well as intellectual 
characters of the students, so as to render them in the highest degree availabh^ to the public 
service, and tlie Govenunent is authorized to employ every means with a view to discountenance 
vicious, and reward good conduct. 

The orders for employing natives, duly certified to have attained the necessary qualifications 
in the courts of law, as law officers and pleaders, are also confirmed, and the donations of the 
Hindoo Rajahs to the education fund, declared to be highly gratifying, and the mode of the 
exjiression of the Government’s a]>piobatioii of their ccmduet confirmed, in addition to which 
tin? Government is directed to make them acquainted with the sentiments of tlie Court of* 
Directors respecting them. 

The separate despatch of February 1829, which related to the finances of the Company, 
chieHy remarks on the expense attending tlie establishments for education, and directs 
economy in the management of them. 

The despatch of September 1830, reviews the state of the s(*veral institutions for education, 
as reportecl in the letters from Bengal of SeptemlKn* 1827 and August 1829, which is con- 
sidered satisfactory and highly gratifying. The inen^asing efliciency and popularity of these 
institutions,” it is observed, not only affords complete proof that their establishment was 
called for by the state of public feeling, and by the circumstancc^s of the times, but also 
conveys the gratifying assumnee that the higher classes of our Hindoo and Mahomedan 
subjects are ripe for a still further extension among them of Fhiropean education and European 
science and litcniture.” 

After a n'view of the state of the several colleges, the despatch adverts to the establishment 
of separate English colh'ges, and the dt*sire of the natives to acquire the English language 
sufficiently, manifested by tlie success of’ the Anglo-lixliun college at the Presidency, and 
contains sonui observations on the comparative importance of the English and Native languages 
as means of improving the native character, on the selection of’ tc^acliers, on the preparation ot* 
useful elementary books, and thi* endowment ol* scholarships ; on the regulation for requiring 
all candidates for law appointmimts or practice to give proof by examination or otherwise of 
their competency ; on the proposal to introduce the English as the language of public business, 
and on the proposal to establish a college at Bareilly ; in the latter proposal, the Court of 
Directors fully acquiesced. 

The despatcli of August 1831 contains a review of the state of the different institutions for 
native education, as reported in the letter from Bengal of August 1830, wliich is considered 
to be in general highly encouraging and satisfactory. The Court approve the establishment 
of an hospital, in connection with the Calcutta Sanscrit college for the accommodation of the 
medical class, whose progress has been eminently successful ; that of the students in the 
Anglo-Indian college was considered to have been not so satisfiictory as had been expected. 
The donation of Rajah Ishmaud-ood-Dowlah to the college at Delhi, the Court considered an 
important aid, and highly approved the means by which it was intended to commemorate it, 
as they also have the encouragement which has been given to the intended publications 
of the Baptist missionaries at Seramporc, in English and Bengalee, and the other measures of 
the Bengal Government, with a view to the promotion of native education. 


REPORTS on Indigenous Schools in the Provinces under the Bengal Government. 

Delhi Tciritory. 

In December 1828, the principal assistant to the resident commissioner in this district 
forwarded to Calcutta some reports on the native schools then existing there, which contain 
the 1‘ollowing particulars : 

In a letter from the principal assistant, Mr. Fniser, it is stated that ‘Gn the town of 
Panniput there are seveiai ill supported and thinly attended schools, which appeared to have 
had tneir origin with some respectable individuals, and to have deteriorated year after year 
^since the introduction of the British rule. The teachers are generally paid by the guardians 
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of the children, according to their means, and seldom continue, from the trifling remuneration 
which they receive, long to exercise the calling of schoolmasters. One teac’her of respectable 
family and attainments receives a monthly allowance of 30 rupees from the Nawaub Meerk- 
han, who does not, however, appear now to have or ever to have liad any connection with the 
district/’ Tin* number of schools in the town of Panniput, it is stated, amounted nominally 
to 21, but there was reason to believe that only two or thrive were attended by more than 
a very few e.lhldren. 

“ in the muny large and populous villages in the pergunnahs, Panniput, Bursut and 
Chovasuth, there are few, if any, establishments for education. Many of the syyuds of 
Fnrn c clpoie and Bursnt read and write l^ersian, and the zemindars of Dhursowlee and 
Koultha employ mutsuddys commonly to instruct their children, but who are really occupied 
in keeping the village aeeonnts. In no other village of these pergunnahs is there any school. 

‘‘ In pergunnah Soonpnt it is repoiled by the thanadar that there are but three schools; 
one in the town of Soonput, which is believed to eonl.ain a population of upwards of 10,000 
souls, and one in each of the villages of Fumana and Mohana. For many yt^ars, Mr. William 
Fraser supported schools in the larger villages of the pergunnah, but was forced to withdraw 
his aid in consi'qiienci*. of finding the necessary disbursements too heavy to be supplied from 
private funds. 

In th('. town of’ Knrnanl (containing 20,000 Inhabitants) there is only one* school, sup- 
ported by the eanoongocs and chowdrics of* the pergunnali, and one in the village of Cliur- 
rowda, established by the zemeendars; both are, however, said to be of a very negative 
utility.” 

By the other returns furnished by the assi.stant, it ap])ears that in IR establishments for 
education in this dislrit't, which were chiefly held in mosques, and in many of which the Koran 
only was read, the number of scholars in attendance was us follows : 

, r ,, ^ 11 ^ r The children furnished by 

1 . In Causumeut village, Uansiel , ,, J i i., ....ri 

Pergunnah - 

2. In Cusbah Hansie - 

3. Ditto - ^ - 

4. Ditto - ~ - 

5. Cusbah Hissaii 

(]. Ditto - - . 

7. Ditto 

8. Futtlehabad 

9. Sevvane - - - 

10. Bm*walleh 

11. Ditto - - - 

12. Tooshaiii 

13. llaneea - - - 

14. Ditto 

15. Ditto 

15. Ditto - - - 

10. Sirda - - - 

17. Ditto ^ ^ - 

18. Ditto 


- 






5 

»> 

[food. 

r All (‘slablishment of two 
\ teachers, reeommeuded by 

4 

10 


[the ameiuis. 

1 I’he children furnished by 
') their parents with books and 

»» 

Ubod. 

15 


1 


7 

5 

7 

7 

15 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

23 

43 

22 




j Establishments for edu- 
cation at these places reeom- 
( mended by tlie ameens. 


Nothing but the Komn 
read in these districts. 


227 


The assistant states, in another report, that in the Southern Division of Delhi there were, 
in March 1827, 27 schools then existing, in which the Arabic and Persian were taught; the 
schools containing 41 Arabic and 247 Persian scliolars, instructed by 24 teachers: also 70 
Hindoo and Shastree schools, in which there were students in the Shaster 244, and in Hindoo 
642, under 71 teachers. In many of these schools the unuMqitors received no pay, but taught 
“ (]ratisy in hope of heewen'f in otluu's, such pay as tlie scholars could afibrd to give them, 
with which they were content ; generally, it is stated, receiving a bare subsistence, and some- 
times finding it difficult to subsist. 

Mr. R. Cavendish, also an a.ssistant to the c^anmissioner, strviogly recommended to the 
Government to estaldish, at the jmblie expense, two Persian and four Hindoo teachers in tlm 
town of Rewaree ; two Hindoo at Bohora; one Persian and two Hindoo at Sonah ; the same 
at Nlio and at Ilullieern ; and at Hodul two Hindoo teachers. The total estimated expense 
per annum, IP 4,480, which, it was submitted, might be paid out of the Rewaree town 
duties. 

Mr. Cavendish ofi'ered it as his opinion that the scholars should not be supported by the 
Government, and that in preference to the Arabic the English language should be taught in 
the schools. 

Two otlutr returns, dated in June 1827, and furnished by the magistrate of the district, 
contain details of the names of villages, names of schoolmasters, and numh(n‘ and ages of 
scholars in 31 scluxils in this district, and of 247 schools in Dellii and its immediate vicinity. 
According to tlu^se returns, the schools were without exception elementary, confined to reading 
^id writing, Arabic and Persian, and to arithmetic ; the ages of the scholars were in general 

from 
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from six to eighteen years, but some older, and in one or two instances they were of thirty 

years or even of forty-five years of age. The education is stated to have been either gratuitous, Appendix ( 1 .) 
or the remuneration provided by the scholars, except in the instance of one school of seven — 7 

scholars, the master of which received a salary of three rupees per month from the King. (1.) Memoir by 

Thomas Fisher, Esq. 

School for Native Doctors. (Supplement.) 

On the 9tli of May 1822 , the Medical Board communicated to the Government a 
memorandum, pointing out the want of native doctors for the supply of the various establish- 1822. 

ments connected with the civil and military branches of the service, and suggesting the ‘ ^90 to 303.* 

establishment of a school for native doctors, to be maintained at the expense of the Govern- Cons. 24 May. 
ment, as the only means by which the deficiency could be supplied. The Government highly 99 to loi. 
approved of the suggestion, and called upon the Medical Board to submit more detailed anunge- D° 21" June, 
ments of their plan, in the form of a regulation for the pro})osed institution. Accordingly, on 105 to 108, 
the 80 th of May, the Board submitted their plan of a school for native doctors, which meeting 
with the approbation of the Government, a genenil order was issued on the 21st of June 1822 , 
establishing the school on the proposed plan, as follows : 

The school to be established at the Presidency for the instruction of natives in medicine, 
with a view to the civil and military service; to be under a medical officer as superintendant; 
to consist of 20 students ; no student to be admitted who cannot read and write the Hindoo- 
stanee language in the Nagree or the Persian character, and whose age is under 18 or above 
28 years ; Ilinidoos and Mussulmans equally eligible, if respectable ; the sons of native 
doctors in the service to be preferred ; students to be regularly enlisted as soldiers, and sup- 
ported by the Government, and when duly (jualified, to receive certificates to that effect and 
practise ; entitled to their discharge after 15 years ; the superintendant to direct the studies, 
practical pursuits, and general conduct of the students ; to prepare manuals of the most 
necessary parts of medical science for their use in the native language, to give demonstrations, 
and to deliver courses of lectures to them on those subjects, and, generally, to take every 
available means ol‘ imparting to them a ]:)ra(!tical acquaintance with the diseases of most fre- 
quent occuiTence in India, the remedies best suited to their cure, and the proper mode of 
applying those remedies:’’ 

The superintendant to be subject to the orders of the Medical Board under whom he was 
to conduct all the correspondence of the establishment, and regulate all its interior details : 

Candidates for admission to the school to be selected and recommendi'd by superiutending 
surgeons of divisions : 

Tiie students to be attached to the several hospitals at the Presidency, for the purpose of 
acquiring practical knowledge, and to be subject to military law, and liable to be removed, if, 
from dulness, idleness, negligence or misconduct, they are considered tube not likely to profit 
by the suyierintendaiit’s instructions : 

Their allowances fixed at IP 8 ])('r month each while in the school ; their pay as native 
doctors raised to IP 20 instead of 15 in garrison, and to 25 instead of 20 in the field ; also 
invalid pensions allowed to them at th(‘ rate of IP 7 per mensem for less than seven years 
service ; from seven to fifteen years, one-third of* their fieJd ])ay ; at the expiration of* fifteen 
years, 1 0 per month ; and after 22 years service, one half of the field or garrison pay : 

Native doctors employed with the army not liabk* to dismission, but by sentence of court 
martial. 

The salary of superintendant was fixed at R"" 800 per month ; to which office Mr. Jameson, 
secrctaiy to the Medical Board, was appointed. 

The Court of Directors expressed doubts as to the advantages likely to arise from this j^iilitarv to 
establishment, of which the object was ucknowdedged to be of difficult accomplishment, 15 Sepi. 1824. 
and expressed a preference for the more simple plan adopted at Fort St. George, of educating 87 to 94. 

half castes for medical service, by admitting them as dressers in the hospitals. The difficulty 
adverted to in the despatch of the Court of Directors arose, out of the necessity of having to 
impart ‘‘ knowledge not merely novel, but of a nature possibly too abstruse and refined 
for the rude and unprepared minds of the pupils, and occasionally from the impossibility of 
stating a fact or conveying a notion, for the proper expression of which no terms are to be 
found in the native dialects.” The Court did not, nevertheless, direct the immediate abolition 
of the school, but remarked on the disproportionate salary assigned to the superintendant, and 
on the jirobability that his duties in that capacity w'ouid interfere with his other official 
engagements. 

In 1823 , Mr. Jameson the superintendant died, and previously to the appointment Military fr»im isDec. 1823, 149. 
of a successor, it was resolved to subject the candidates for the office to an examina- ^9 117. » 

tion in the college of Fort William, as to their acquaintance with the necessary J ,82 ^^20^121 

languages. The appointment was given to Surgeon Breton, together with that of ir ‘3 oct. \ 18/11*9. 

secretary to the Medical Board, and an aggregate salary allowed him of R* 1,800 per T)" 16 Nov. 1.30/ 13*- 
month. Surgeon Breton immediately undertook the compilation of a vocabulary ofD®4l>cc. 9^^97* 
the names of the different parts of tlie human body, and of medical and technical 26 Feb. 1826. 11310115. 
terms in the Roman, Persian and Nagree characters: and also to submit copies 
demonstrations of the brain, thoracic and abdominal viscera, and of the ^fr^^cl^re ^ ^^prii 1824. 7^ 
of the eye, in the Persian and Nagree character. The only expense attendant do ,8 March 1825. 179 to 182. 
on these publications was, the cost of the paper, a salary of 40 per month for a Military from 15 Dec. 1826, 
pundit, and the use of the lithographic press. An Hindoostanee version ol‘ the latest wijofe. 
edition of the London Pharmucopana in the Persian and Nagree characters has also Cons. 30 Dec. 1825. 147. 1 8. 
been published, together with some extremely w^ell executed anatomical plates;” an Cons.^ioJHn. 1826. 2611. 
essay on suspended animation ; an essay on the poison of serpents ; and on the effects '* 3 - 

of mineral and vegetable poisons ; a concise description of the structure of the eve ; of ‘ 
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5 Aug. 98 to 224. 


Pub. Cons. 

1 June i 8 tt 6 , 

36 to 38 . 

9 June, 99 . 


Pub. from 
3 Aug. 1826 . 
189 , 190 . 

D®to 13 Aug. 1828 . 
102 . 


Pub. Cons.. 

20 July 1898. 
3^, 3i> 


Pub. Cons. 

9 April 1829. 
33» ^c. 


the thoracic and abdominal viscera, the brain and the bones ; a treatise on intermittent fever; 
on cataract, and on the European and native modes of couching ; on rheumatism and 
cholera. The services of Surgeon Breton in the management of this establishment have 
been eulogized by the Bengal Government, and the Court of Directors considered his 
praiseworthy anxiety for its success,’* as giving him a reasonable claim to the indulgence 
which had been granted to him. 

In May 1826, the Medical Board submitted a report, explaining the reasons why it 
appeared uiuidvisable to adopt the Madras system of employing as doctors those who had 
served as dressers in the hospitals, and also explaining satisfactorily both to the Government 
and to the Court the superior usefulness and success the school for native doctors, as it had 
been established, and was then conducted, in Calcutta. 

Eight of the pupils wlio had been educated in this seminary were appointed native doctors, 
and sent with the troops serving in Arracan. 

It is also stated that “ during the prevalence of cholera in Calcutta in 1826, the pupils 
were most usefully employed in distributing medicines in the different thannah stations, and 
in affordii^ to the wretched and numerous victims of the disease, every assistance in the 
[)Ower of European art to bestow.” 

In February 182G, it was determined at the instance of the Medical Board, to extend the 
benefits of the institution to 60 scholars, and to increase the monthly allowance assigned to 
each to R* 10, in order to secure the sei*vlces of‘ the more respectable natives of India. It was 
also resolved to fix the ages of admission at between 14 and 18, instead of between 18 and 
26 ; the latter limitation having been found to exclude many desirable candidates. 

The Court of Directors has confirmed these changes, and, at the request of the Bengal 
Government, has sent to Calcutta some models of anatomical subjects in wax, prepared in 
this country for a warm climate. 

Surgeon Breton’s last report of the state of this establishment, is dated in May 1830. He 
is since dead. 


Calcutta Free Sekooh 

In May 1826, the governors of this school represented to the Bengal Government tliat 
in consequence of the reduction of the rate of interest on the government securities, in wJiicli 
their funds were invested, they were unable to continue the school on its then extended scale, 
unless the Government would aflbrd them aid. In support of this application they urged 
the greatly increased demand for the admission of destitute children ; that they had been 
Compelled to reduce their numbers from 400 to 280, viz. 105 boys and 86 girls ; and that 
unless aid could be afforded to them they must make a further reduction. 

Under these circumstances the Govenunent resolved as follows : “ The Governor-general 
in Council, adverting to the extensive benefits which the frce-school is the instrument of 
diffusing, considers so useful an establishment to possess a strong claim on the bounty of 
Government with reference to the deterioration of the resources of‘ the institution, and his 
Lordship in Council has accordingly b(?en pleased to resolve, that an allowance of R* 800 

E er month, being the amount hitherto contributed by the Government to the vestry fund, 
c granted to tlie free school from that date, subject to the confirmation of the honourable 
Court of Directors.” 

The Court confirmed the grant, at the same time suggesting the propriety of uniting the 
free school with the benevolent institution, the two establishments appearing to be of a similar 
character; but the Bengal Government, in reply, has stated points of difiercnce which render 
such an union impracticable. This school is also allowed by the Government to conduct its 
correspondence free of postage. 


Calcutta School Society, 

In Marcl. 1826, the Court of Directors confirmed the grant of Rf 600 per month which 
had been made to this society by the Bengal Government, and expressed their approbation 
of the measures which had been adopted with a view to the education of persons as teachers 
for native schools, in the following terms : “ The Calcutta School Society appears to combine 
with its arrangements for giving elementary instruction an arrangement ot still greater im- 
portance, for educating teachers for the indigenous schools. This last object we deem worthy 
of great encouragement, since it is upon the character of the indigenous schools that the 
education of the great mass of the population must ultimately depend. By training up, 
therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for the eventual extension of improved education 
to a portion of the natives of India, far exceeding that which any elementary instruction that 
could be immediately bestowed, would have any chance of reaching.” 


Calcutta. 
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Calcutta School-book Society. 


By the last report of this Society, dated in 1B30, it appears that its published works in the Pub. Cons. 

9 Apr. 1829. 
&€. 


several languages of India, then amounted to 38 volumes, as follows 

In Sanscrit ----- 3 

Bengailec ----- P 

Hindee ----- 3 

Arabic - - - . . 2 

Persian ----- 5 

Hindoostanee - - . - 1 

Anglo-Bengalee - - - - 3 

Anglo-Hindee - - - - .1 

Anglo-Persian - - - - 3 

Aiiglo-Hindoostanec - • - 2 

English ----- G 


38 


Comprehending the following works : 

In Sanscrit. 

Sanscrit Grammar, (Bengalee character); Sanscrit Reader, (Nagree character) ; Sanscrit 
Reader, (Bengalee cliaracter) ; Cashenaths Logic, {Nyay Darshwn); Sanscrit Couplets; 
Elements of Natural History and Philosopliy ; Kamjoy’s Law of Hindoo Inheritance. 

In Bengalee. 

Picture AlpK^abet ; Bengalee Primer, ( Likhya Poostok) ; Stewart's Elementary Tables in 
Ten Numbers ; Bengalee First Spelling Books ; Radha Gaunt Deb's Spelling Book ; Keith's 
Bengalee Grammar in question and answer; Rammohun Roy’s Grammar; Bengalee Voca- 
bulary, ( Ohhidan) ; llarle’s Arithmetic, mixed model, { Gonitankd) ; May’s Arithmetic, 
native model, (Goorto) ; Map of the World ; Pearce’s Instructive Copy Books ; Serampore 
Geography, ( Goladhya) ; Pearce’s Geography, with Map of the World, {Bhoogol Britant) ; 
Pearson’s Dialogues on Geography, with Map of the World ; Smyth’s Zemindarry Accounts, 
Three Parts; iMements of Natural Philosophy and Natural History, {Podarth'a Bedya 
Sar) ; Elements of Ancient Histoiy, (Itias Somachoy) ; Fables, or Moral Tales, {Neeticotha), 
Three Parts ; Pleasing Tales, (Monorranjon JEtitias) ; Stewart’s Historical Anecdotes, 
(Oojiodcsh Cotha)] Indian Youth’s Magazine, {Digdurshum) No. 1 to 26 ; Goldsmith's 
History of England, by F. Carey ; Histoiy of British India, ten numbers ; Pearson’s Familiar 
Letters, (Potro Commodu) ', Account of the Lion, {Suiger Bihorun); Lawson's Natural 
History, (Pashwahola) Nos. 1 to 5 ; Pearson’s School Instructions, {Pathasalar Biborurn) ; 
Defence of Native Female Education, (Stree Sikhya Bidhayoh) ; Bengalee Encyclopaedia, 
{Vidyaliaravuke), Nos. 1 to 14, only 25 copies printed ; Breton’s Treatise on Cholera, 
1,000 copies printed and distributed gratis ; Yates’s Abridgement of Fergusson’s Astronomy, 
with plates ; Yates’s Anecdotes of Celebrated Characters in Ancient History ; Rew ard Book, 
No. 1. 

In Hindee. 

Primer ; Rowe’s Spelling Book, (Mool Sooha)y ])ublished in parts ; Adam's Arithmetic and 
Grammar ; Pearce’s Outlines of Geograjdiy and Hi.story, (Bhoogul Brittant) ; Fables, 
(Nieticotha) ; Historical Anecdotes, {Oopodesh Cotha) ; Defence of Native Female Education, 
(Stree Sikhya Bidhayoh) ; Bell’s Instructions, (Pathsalar Biborurn) ; Hindoo Vocabulary, with 
interpretations in Hindoo ; Pleasing Tales ; Hindee Burvomallah, (Nagree character.) 

In Ooriya. 

Elementary Fables ; Reading Lessons. 

In Arabic. 

Reader; Thomason’s Euclid’s Elements, first Six Books, (Oosooli Ooglydoos,) 

In Persian. 

Roebuck’s Persian Primer; Persian Grammar, (Guwadee Farsee) ; Permutation of Arabic 
Inflections, (Tahelah)\ Verbal Synonymes, (Nimhors Sibyau); Sincar Verbal Resemblances, 
(Tujvees-ool Soghat); Thomason’s Euclid’s Elements, (Doj?ooZi Ogledoos) y Six Books; 

Persian Reader, (Muntukhubah Farsee), three vols. ; Map of the World ; Map of Hindostan ; 
Travels of Mirza Oboo Taleb Khan, with map of the World ; Tmnt’s Summary Index to 
Bengal Civil Regulations, (Khilosah) ; Persian Aithmetic ; Persian Astronomy ; Thomason’s 
Persian Atlas. 

In Hindoostanee. 

Hindoostanee Grammar, (Gilchrist's Risalah) ; Compendium of Geography, (Kholasah Ilmi 
IJrz)' Hindoostanee Fables, (Persian character) ; Hindostanec Fables, (Nagree character); 
Pleasing Instructor, (Khirud A fza) ; Hindoostanee Spelling Book, 2 parts ; Brown’s Arith- 
metic, (Kini Kisal) ; Looking Glass, (Lurkouka Diropan,) 

In English. 

Murray’s Spelling Book ; Can^enter’s Spelling Assistant ; Rickett’s (D'Anselmes) English 
Exercises ; Murray^s abridged Grammar ; Murray’s large Grammar ; Chamier’s Arithmetic ; 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues; Youth’s Magazine, (Digdurthuii), Nos 1 to 26; Goldsmith’s 
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History of England ; Wilson’s Mackenzie’s Collection of Oriental MSS. 2 vols. ; English 
Spelling Books, Nos. 1 and 2 ; English Reader, Nos. 1 to 12. 

Anglo- Asiatic. » t r 

Yates’s Vocabulary, in parts, {Anglo ^ Sanscrit and Bengalee) ; Pearson’s Idiomatical 
Exercises, {Bakyaboti Anglo-Bengalee) \ Pearson’s English Grammar, {Anglo-Bengaleey^ 
Pearson’s Dialogues in Geography, {Anglo-Berigalee) ; Morton’s Bengalee and English Dic- 
tionary, (^Anglo-Bengalee) ; Mendie’s Bengalee and English Dictionary, {Anglo^Bengalee) ; 
Tarachund's Bengalee and English Dictionary, {Anglo- Bengalee) ; Pearson’s Bengalee and 
English Dictionary, {Ang lo- Bengalee) \ Yates’s Elements of Natural Philosophy and Natural 
History, (Anglo-Bengalee) ; Pleasing Tales ( {Anglo-Bengaiee) ; Stewart’s 

Historical Anecdotes, {Oopodesh Cotha\ {Anglo Bengalee); Youth s Magazine, Nos. 1 to 10, 
(Biydurshuu) {Anglo-Beugalee) ; Elements of Ancient History, {Anglo-Bengnlee) ; Historical 
Anecdotes, {Anglo- Indooee) ; Pleasing Talcs, {Anglo-Indooee) ; Adam’s Dictionarjr, {Anglo- 
Indooee) ; Persian Reader, vols. {A^nntukalnil Fnrnee^ i^Anglo- Persia) ; Bundhum’s Persian 
and English Dictionary and Coinpcndium of* Geography, {Kholasah Hum Urz\ {Anglo- 
Jlindoostanee, ) 

Of these works, including the reports of the society, an aggregate number of 28,671 
copies were circulated in the years 1828 and 1821), as follows: 


Of Reports - - 

651 

Sanscrit Books 

177 

Bengalee - - - 

10,074 

Hin^ee^ - - - 

2,452 

Ooriya - - - 

200 

Arabic . - - 

117 

Persian - > - 

1,907 

Hindoostanee 

1,173 

English » - - 

9,610 

Anglo- Asiatic 

2,304 


Total - - - 28,071 

The income and expenditun* of the society witlnn that period appears to have been about 
R* 31,000. 

The list of subscribers contains the names of several natives of distinction, such as the 


Rai ah of Benares - - - - - - - - - R' 150 
Baboo Oomanandun Macoor 100 

Baboo Racharant Del ----------50 

Baboo Ramcomul Sem ----------25 

and others. 


The report, which contains the rules of the society, a list of its officers, and some account 
of the proceedings at the jmblic meeting, contains also the following observations : 

“ As native presses are now beginning to multiply, it is of the utmost consequence that 
their influence upon the community should be beneficial. In looking over the list of* books 
printed at these presses, as given in the third report of this society, it will be perceived that 
many of vin opposite tendency have been issued ; and this must continue to be the case, till 
by the exertions of societies like this, and of well-infonned native gentlemen, a taste is excited 
for works of a more instructive and scientific nature. In proportion to the influence which 
these exert, will be the decrease of useless and the increase of valuable publications pro- 
ceeding from the native picss ; for the diffusion of knowledge and science invariably creates 
a numerous class of intelligent readers, wliose minds can be gratified only with the works of 
a superior order. Of this the progress of the Cheap Book Society in Ireland affords a satis- 
factory illustration. 

** It M^as once thought by some, that your committee were confined within too narrow 
a circle, by the limitations of the third rule of the society, which states ‘ That it forms no 
part of the design of* this institution to furnish religious books.’ Experience has proved the 
opposite ; the field before them is so extensive, that it is only a small part of it which they 
are able to cultivate ; and they have reason to be thankful that their boundary is at first 
defined, since it has enabled them to occupy a distinct portion of ground, and has prevented 
them from offending many whose interest they wished to promote, and from interfering with the 
operations of other institutions, whose express design is to furnish books of the above description. 

Since the welfare of so many millions depends upon the success of education, your 
committee are confident that every step of progress maae by the society will afford pleasure 
both to European and native gentlemen ; to the former, it will be a satisfaction to transfuse 
into the languages of the East the improvements that have been made in education and 
science in the West ; and to the latter, it will be a gnitification to find that they have every 
fticility afforded them for emulating those who by their superiority in the arts and sciences 
have eclipsed the greater part of the world.” 

After detailing at some length the proceedings of the committee, in its selection and pub- 
lication of useful works, the rt^rt contains the following further observations : 

“ Next to the preparation of books, is the importance of their distribution ; and the difli- 
cidtiet^ of the latter are scarcely less than of the former. These are Comparatively unknown 
in countries where a general taste for reading has been foimed ; but when ignorance, indo- 
lence and prejudice unite their influence to oppose the progress of knovdedge, they are 

powerfully 
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powerfully felt. Where there are no pleasing associations of jrouth, no settled convictions - 

^ the intrinsic value of instruction, to recommend certain publications, it is no wonder that Appendix (f.) 
the love of ease and of money should cause them to be neglected. These obstructions once — 7 - 

existed to a great extent in England, but they have been hanpily removed ; and your corn- ( 1 .) Memoir by 
mittee have the satisfaction to state that they are beginning to be surmounted in this country, ThotMsiuker, Esq. 
though not with the rapidity they could desire. They have cause, however, to congratulate (Supplement) 
this society, that every year diminishes their force, and witnesses the more extended circu- 
lation of its publications. 

The different institutions in Calcutta and its neighbourhood have continued, as heretofore, 
to receive supplies from the stores of the rejxisitory at half the cost price ; and the applications 
for the books from the Upper Provinces are upon the increase. The general Committee of 
Public Instruction, the ilindoo college, the School Society, the European schools, several 
European regimental schools, and the various missionary associations have all materially aided 
the society in the distribution of its works. Among several of the native booksellers there is 
a regular demaiid for English books; and us the English language becomes more generally 
studied, which it does every year, it may be expected that the demand from this quarter will 
increase. The retail shop near the Hindoo college, as long as it was continued, effected a 
regular sale ; but as sales thus effected were expensive in proportion to the extent ; as a short 
time ago the shop was broken open in the night and robbed ; as all the European and native 
booksellers in the city now keep a stock of the society’s publications, or send to the deposi- 
tory for them when wanted ; and as a shop is about to be opened near the spot by the 
Committee of Public Instniction, from which this association may derive some advantage, its 
longer continuance has appeared an unnecessary expense. 

‘‘ The communication opened with tlie Upper Provinces tlirougli the medium of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, lias been kept up, and continues to increase. By a letter 
lately received from Mr, Taylor, the society’s correspondent at Delhi, it appears that there is 
likely to be a considerable demand for English books at that station, in consequence of 
whieii, this year, two large supplies have been forwarded.” 

The report then proceeds to state equally encouraging prospects at Agra, Allahabad, Patna, 

Moorsheoabad, Chittagong, Bareilly and Benares, and alter adverting to the branch societies 
at Madras and Bombay, and stating its receijitsand disbursements, concludes as follows : 

Whetlier your committee look to the success that has attended their ]>ast ojicmtioiis, or 
to the wide field that requires cultivation, they find the most powerful motives to increased 
exertion. That a very considerable improvement in general knowledge has been effected in 
the native mind in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, since this institution commenced its 
operations, cannot be denied ; and that this will continue to increase through successive years, 
as its publications are diffused by degrees through the Mofussil, admits of no doubt. The 
final success of education is certain ; and though in this country its friends are doing little 
more at present than ploughing tlu* ground, yet to cheer them under this toil they may with 
certainty anticipate the joy of‘ harvest. They are not called to labour in a hopeless under- 
taking, for there is reason to lielieve, that as science first arose in the East, so when it has 
illuminated other parts of the world, it will return to the East again, and shine in eastern 
splendour.” 

Calcutta Benevolent Institution, 


Tins institution was founded in the year 1810, by an association of Europeans and p?!*** 4 May i 8 a 6 . 65 , 66 . 
others, by whose voluntary contributions it was supported. Its object was, as stated by 1827 ° 10 a, 103 . 

the secretary of the society. Dr. William Carey, to afford tuition in Bengalee and p® 7 June. * 75- * 

English to youth of both sexes, the descendants of indigent Christians of all nations. 

In May 1826, the society represented to the Bengal Government that the average daily Pub. Cons, 
attendance of children of both sexes in this school was 260 ; that more than 1,000 children ^4 Juu. i 8 a 8 . 
had been educated in it, and introduced to public life under fiivourablo auspices, and that it ^ 2 . 

still enjoyed the sanction of public patronage; but that owing to the increase of benevolent 
institutions, and the death or return to Europe of some of the early patrons of this institution, 
its funds were so materially diminished as to leave a balance of 10,000 rupees against the 
institution on the year’s account. Under these circumstances, the society solicited the aid of 
the Company, which tlie Bengal Government consented to grant, and passed an order for the 
payment to Dr. Carey, on behalf of the institution, of the sum of 13,000 ru^es. 

In May 1827, in consequence of the continued insufficiency of the binds of this institution, 
another application was made by the secretary of the society to the Bengal Government, by 
whom a permanent grant was made to the institution of 200 rupees per month. 


The Calcutta Ladies^ School for Native Females, 

In June 1826 , a society of ladies united for the promotion of female education in Calcutta Pub. from 
and its vicinity, applied to the Government for the sum of 10,000 rupees to enable them to 30 Sept. 1825 . 
purchase a spot ot ground on which to erect a central school. The members of the Council 54 67* 

present, Messrs. Harington and Fendall, resolved to comply with the request; but the ^ 
Governor-general having, as his Lordship afterwards stated in a minute, ascertained that it 
had been publicly avowed in the hearing of many native gentlemen that the object of the 
ladies’ society was the propagation of the Christian religion, interposed his authority, and the 
grant was negatived. Minutes were recorded by the several members of Council on this 
occasion, stating their respective opinions, and the subject was referred to the Court of 
Directors, whose decision was confirmatory of that which had been passed by the Governor- 
general. 

736—1. 3 L 3 Day 
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— - Day School at Meerut 

Judichil Com. 15 October 1019* Ijif October 1819 , on the recommendation of Lieutenant-colonel Weatenra, the 
Cont'^May iBao 106. Commandant of the Bth regiment of Dragoons, Serjeant Robert Blewett, having 

^ijuiy 4*7 to 5a. received his discharge from that regiment, was allowed to remain in India, in order 

Pob/icfrooi a* Sept, 1830.390. that he might open a day school at Meerut for the benefit of such persons as had 

no access to the regimental schools. 


Meerut Free School. 


Pub. Cons. 

21 July 1829. 

47 to 52. 

D* 5 May, 106. 
Public from 

22 Sept. 1830. 
390 - 


This school was established by the chaplain of the station, the Rev. H. Fisher, in cou(!crf 
with Major-general John Nichols, Mr. Scott the magistrate and the chief local authorities, 
for the purpose of giving to boys and girls of diflferent denominations, Christian, Hindoo and 
Mahomedan, plain and useful education. In 1829, the committee applied to the Govern- 
ment for a grant out of the education fund of R** 8,000 to enable them to purchase 
a school, and for an endowment of 400 per mensem. It was stated that there were then 
in the school 21 Europeans, (18 boys and 3 girls), 10 Hindoo boys and 34 Mussulman boys, 
making a total of 71 scholars, who were studying the English and Persian languages, llie 
cxi>enses of the school, amounting to R« 207, were at that time defrayed by the committee 
and other inhabitants. 

“ No one ” tlu‘ committee observed in their address to the Bengal Government, can have 
been resident in India for any length of time, (at least of sufficient endurance to enable him 
to form a correct opinion upon the subject), without observing the lamentable state of 
ignorance in which the thousands around us live and die, our fellow creatures though they 
are, and through various circumstauccs (doubtless under the control of Divine Providence) 
our fellow subjects. 

In happy and privileged England, the means for mental improvement are so efficient and 
»o abundant, that even the humblest orders of the people may avail themselves of this privi- 
lege ; so that according to their respective talents and industry they may benefit thereby. 

The common principles of useful knowledges and a power to ])ut forth their resj)ective 
efforts, both for their own individual good as well as for th<‘. public interests, are thus secured. 
But here, in this country, the scene is mournfully the reverse ; w(‘ jieed only to call upon our 
benevolent and enlightened countrymen to lo<»k around uj)on their Indian brethren ana fellow 
citizens, to see, to hear and to Ixdieve this melancholy truth. 

The few native* schools wdiich liave from time to time l)een visited, afford little or no 
encouragement to hope that they are sufficient, or can be made sufficient to remedy the evil. 
Attempts, however, have been occasionally made by ir)dividnals to this effect ; but from 
a variety of causes w hich it does not seem necessary in this address to enumerate, have only 
issued m disappointment, unless the personal and enduring superintendence of some com- 
petent patron or European teacher could keep all in order. 

Under the influence of such considerations, it has been deemed desirable to form 
a committee at Meerut of resident gentlemen in and round the station, in order to set on 
foot some practicable system of education, embracing those connnon acfjuirements which are 
known to be generally needful for (‘ach and every member of society in his respective rank 
and calling, and mor(’ especially with a view to benefit the humbler orders. Tiiesc* advan- 
tages should be made accessible to all descriptions of children, without restriction to 
European or Native, whose parents may be desirous of their profiting by such a privilege. 

“ In order to effect this, it was obvious that nothing could be done, even in the way of 
experiment, unless a fund were first established, to meet the unavoidable expenses which 
such an institution would incui’. 

A pressing invitation to minister donations and subscriptions has therefore been cir- 
culated, and the public benefits of such a charity wcrt‘ so obvious, and were met with such 
cordiality of good feeling (a snbscrij)tion of R* 1,680 being promptly made), that a commence- 
ment was at once entered upon. 

A small house, centrally situated and surrounded byth(‘ primupal bazaars, was purchased 
out of our slender funds, and a suitable establishment entertained. The scholars flocked 
readily to the proffered means, and have thus far continued stedfast in tlieir attendance. 
A far greater number w ould be glad to come, but the very small and inadequate accommoda- 
tions for the reception of a large school renders it at present impossible to attend to their 
desires.” 

The application of tlie Meerut school committee was referred to the Committee of Public 
Instruction, who replied to the reference in the following terms ; and the subscribers to the 
school were informed accordingly. 

In our general report we have had occasion to show, that the funds of which we hold 
the disposal are now entirely appropriated, cither actually or prospectively. It is therefore 
impossible to give the Meerut free school permanent assistance from the education fund. 
Donations of books and stationery might be occasionally furnished from the accumulations 
which we are able to effect, until the whole of the monthly allowance for the purposes of 
education is absorbed. 


“ If this were not the case, however, even if any disposable balance existed, we should 
doubt the propriety of applying any of it to the maintenance of a school of the nature of 
that now orojected. The sum which is annually set apart for education is expressly appro- 
priated to the improvement of the natives; ana it is very doubtful, therefore, whether any 
portion of it is applicable to a school intended fully as much for the children of European 
a.¥ of nmive parents. 
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At the recommendation of Bishop Heber, Mr. Valentine William Hurley, apothecary to 
the European invalid establishment at Chunar, was appointed the schoolmaster, with a salary 
of per month - - - -- -- -- -- R* 200 

To have one native assistant, at per month ----- 60 

Forty boys to have each four rupees per month - - - - 160 

For servants and other contingencies, per month - - - - 40 


Making a total monthly expense of 
Or, per Annum ------ 


R“ 

460 


5,400 


A farm to be established, if practicable, and all useful buildings to be erected: the 
expense to be defrayed oat ol’ the surplus collections from the Garrow markets. 

In October 1827 Mr. Hurley reliiujuished this appointment, partly because the scale of the 
allowances did not fully meet his expectation, and partly because he felt desirous rather to 
confine himself to medical duties, professing not to have sufficient skill in the Bengalee 
language to qualify him for a teacher in that language. 

In June 1828 Mr. Scott communicated to the Government an offer which had been made 
by the Rev. Mr. Fenwick, a Baptist missionary, resident at Sylhet, to undertake the superin- 
tendence of the Garrow schools, and the other arrangements for the improvement of tlu» 
Gan ows ; but as this gentleman had a large family dependent upon him, it was proposed to 
augment the allowaiiee to be , enjoyed by him to 300 rupees per month. Mr. Scott stated, 
that in an interview with thd (narrow chiefs, he had eommumcated to them tlie intention of 
Government to send a missionary for their instruction, at which they unanimously expressed 
their great satisfaction ; that he had also taken an opportunity of consulting some of the more 
intelligent priests on the subject, and that all the objections of those persons could be obviated 
and their good will secured ; that he had been careful to select a healthy site for the mission, 
and that in order to clear it, he proposed to establish some Garrow families, with farming 
apparatus, at an expense of about R* 5,000, and a native doctc>r for the school establishment 
for the instruction of the priests in the use of medicines. 

Mr. Scott’s proposals were approved and sanctioned, with th(^ exception of his nomination 
for the appointment of schoolmaster, for which appointment the Government selected 
Mr. James Fenme, the junior teacher of Englisli tmd geography in the Hindoo college 
at Calcutta, a young man of good character, who sjK)ke the Bengalee language fluently. 

Mr. Femue proceeded to his station in July 1828, but the insalubrity of the climate 
proved fatal to him, and he died at Surgeemarree on the 19th of November following, leaving 
a widow and three young children, in whose behalf a strong appeal has been made to the liberal 
consideration of the Government, who directed that they should be enabled to return to the 
Presidency at the public expense. It further appears, that the Government have, under the 
circumstances of Mr. Fernue’s death, hesitated to appoint a suc^cessor, leaving the school 
for the present to be managed by such means as the commissioner has it in his power 
to provide. 

Moorshedahad College, and School, 

In May 1820, Mr. W. L. Melville, who then held the situation of agent to the Governor- 
general in Moorshedahad, reported the establishment of a college and school in that city, in 
pursuance of the orders of Goveriuuent, in the. accomplishment oi’ which he stated that he had 
had to encounter some difficulties and delays. The head moulavee and other principal 
officers were selected from the Calcutta college, with the exception of Moulavee Musurut 
Ally, who, out of deference to the religious tenets of the Nizam’s family, was chosen from thi* 
Sheah sect. This native having been strongly recommended to the resident by the Nawaub 
Munglee, was appointed moulavee, and took charge of the school, although a man much infe- 
rior m learning to the teachers from the Calcutta college, hut ccjiial to the duties of his 
appointment. It is added that it was not easy to find persons of the Sheah sect in that part of 
India who were eminent scholars. 

In the selection of scholars, a preference was given to the immediate family of the Nizam, 
the members of which were encouraged to avail themselves of its advantages; but after some 
considerable delay, they not consenting to embrace the opportunity of entering the institution, 
the resident filled up the number of 60 students, of whom six were to attend the college and 
44 the school. 

The Government approved the conduct of Mr. Melville in the establishment of this college 
and school, and instructed him to report the pro^ss of the institution, and to submit his sug- 
gestions for its future conduct whenever he might be prepared to do so. He was also autho- 
rized to draw from the hands of the collector of the district the sum of R* 4,918. 6. 16. ; 
together with the monthly allowance of R" 1,600 on the same account, being an annual charge 
of R» 18,000. 

In January 1827, Captain Ruddell, the secretary of the Calcutta Madrissa, was permitted, 
at the request of Mr. Melville, to proceed to Moorshedahad, for the purpose of examining the 
Nizamut students. 

School at Hummerpoor in Sundlecund, 

In February 1828, Mr. M. Ainslie, the Governor-general’s agent in Bundlecund, reported 
that he had, in conjunction with Mr. William Henry Valpy, me collector of the northern 
division, established a school at Hummerpoor for the instruction of native children in the 
Persian and Hindoo languages, and that the Rajah of Dutteeah, who had received an account 

of 
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of it from his vakeel, had requested the permission of the Bengal Government to subscribe ' ■ " ■■ ■ ■ ■ » 

the sum of 1,000 rupees towards it. Appendix (I.) 

Mr. Ainslie also stated that he had commenced the formation of a library of the best works 

in the native languages for the amusement or instruction of any persons who might be desirous Memoir by 
of availing themselves, without expense, of the opportunity which it would afford them of lisq* 

improving their minds ; that his success had been fully commensurate with the means at his (Supplement.) 
disposal, and that he had reason to believe that the Rajah of Dutteeah’s example would be 
eagerly followed by other chieftaihs, if expressly approved by the Government. 

The Government, in reply, authorized the appropriation of the Rajah of Dutteeah’s gift to 
the object for which it had been designed, but, as tlie school was private, did not consider the 
occasion to call for further notice from the Government. 

State of Education in Nagpore, 

Mr. Richard Jenkins, who was for many years the East India Company's resident at the Mr. Jenkins’s 
court of the Rajah of Nagpore, in a statistical report prepared by him under the orders of Report, July 27, 
the Bengal Government, and submitted to the Council on the 27 th July 182 ( 5 , gives the 1826, pp. 65 to 70. 
following account of tlie state of education in that country : 

‘‘ Education is chiefly confined to the children of Brahmins and those of the mercantile 
classes, and the instruction they receive does not seem much calculated to promote their moral 
or intellectual improvement. All the other classes are extremely illitemte, and particularly 
the Kirsans. It is a rare circumstance, says Captain Gordon, to find one amongst them who 
can write his own name. Captain Wilkinson (one of the resident’s assistants) remarks that 
this ignorance, in some measure, arises from a prejudice which the cultivating class entertain 
against learning, as giving their children an aversion to their own profession, on which thi^y 
must depend for subsistence. 

“ Reading, wTiting and accounts are the chief objects of education, and these are only 
carried to me extent necessary for each individual’s profession. The only order who ever 
look at books are Brahmins, and their reading is confined to subjects of Hindoo divinity. 

The knowledge of Sanscrit is professed by very few even of these. The modes of instruction 
are the same as described in other parts of India. 

There are no schools exclusively for the education of Mahomedan children. The tribes 
of Moollahs and Kazees arc quite uneducated, and f<;w of them can even read or write the 
Persian language; they know nothing of Mahomedan law, but are sufficiently acquainted 
with the common rules and usages of the sect to enable them to officiate at marriages and 
decide on disputes regarding religious matters. 

“ In Captain Gordon’s district there are 113 schools, superintended by the same number of 
masters, who are usually Brahmins or Vidoors. These schools are all established in the large 
towns and kusbahs, and in some of them there are two or three. The total number of 
children who receive instruction at these schools is 1 , 170 , or calculating the total children 
under sixteen years, beyond which age they never remain at school, at 80,077, it would 
appear that public instruction is only extended to one in eighty. The payments of the chil- 
dren to their masters vary from two annas to one rupee per month, accoraing to the circum- 
stances of the parents. 

In the Wyne Gunga district there are 55 schools, 28 in kusbas and 27 in villages ; the 
number of pupils is 452 , of whom 45 are taught Persian, the rest Mahratta. The expense 
is on the same scale as the above. 

In Captain Montgomerie’s district the number of schools is only seven ; the number of 
scholars has not been ascertained. The expense to the children is from two annas to four per 
mensem. Of the schools in Chanda district there is no report. 

In Chutteesgurh, there are four or five schools at Ruttenporc, five at Rypore, and perhaps 
one in each other pergunnah. The schoolmasters receive from two to four annas p(.*r month 
from each scholar. The languages generally taught are the Nagree and Mahratta, and some 
few are instructed in Persian and Hindoostanee. 

Private tuition is gratuitously conveyed to a still greater number of children by the 
Brahmins, Vidoors or village pandias. The teachers are paid by the parents, at the i*ate of 
two or three rupees per annum, or as in Chutteesgurh by presents on certain days, but more 
frequently by the tutor living free of expense with the parents of the chilciren. If the 
Shastry or principal Brahmin teaches the children of the village, he has no other object than the 
perlbrinance of a praiseworthy and charitable act., and will seldom accept the presents which 
are offered him. There is no allowance for schools any where in land or money from the 
Government, the attention of which was never attracted to public education. 

“ There are in the city and suburbs, 102 instructors, including teachers of public schools, 
private tutors, and such as teach boys gratuitously as a religious duty. 

“ The number of public schools which arc supported by the payments made by the parents 
of the pupils for their instruction, is 4G ; of these there are for teaching 


Mahratta -40^ 

l^ersian - 2 

Nagree - - - * ‘ 

Manratta and Hindoostanee, (in the Pcrsiiui character) - - - 1 

lolid - - 40 
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The number of pupils attending these public schools is 736 ; of which there are 


learning 

Mahratta - -- -- 624 

Persian - -- -- -- -- --22 

Nagree - -- -- -- -- --39 

Mahratta and Hindoostanee^ (in the Persian character) - - - 61 


Total - - 730 

In addition to the public teachers, there are 61 private tutors and teachers who instruct 


boys gratuitously ; of these there are for teaching the 

Shasters and Vedas - -- -- -- --23 

Persian - -- -- -- -- -- 2B 

Arabic - 4 

Telinga - -- -- -- -- -- 1 

Total - - 66 

“ The number of pupils taught by these instructors is 323 ; of which there are learning the 

Vedas and Shasters - - - - - - - - -169 

Persian - - 126 

Arabic ------------33 

Telinga - -- -- -- -- -- 6 


Total • - 323 


Total number of Pupils - - 1,069 

The average number of pupils in the Mahratta public schools is about twenty and a half 


to each. The average rate of remuneration to the masters may be taken at three annas per 
mensem for each boy, which makes about three rupees and twelve annas a month to each 
teacher. Some of them howevei do not receive so much as this, and others receive double 
the amount. 

The school in which Mahratta and Ilindoostanee are taught, is supported by a private 
subscription among the writers in the public offices, and is su])erintended by a writer named 
Antone, attached to the residency. Printed translations of the Old and New Testaments 
into Mahratta and Hindoostanee, (in the Persian character) are in use in this school. 

The remuneration to the private tutors varies from two rupees a month in addition to 
their food and clothing, to thirty rupees. The private tutors are all Musselmcn, and teach 
only Arabic and Persian. The education of the children of the respectable part of the 
Mussulman population is entirely entrusted to these private tutors, who are generally domes- 
ticated in the houses of the persons whose children they are employed to instruct. 

“ The teaching and learning the vedas and shasters is exclusively confined to the Brahmin 
class, and no remuneration is ever made for instruction in the sacred books. It is considered 
as a religious obligation to afford instniction to all who are qualified and desirous to learn, 
without receiving any reward or gratuity whatever. 

‘‘ It does not appear that any support is given by the Government for the encouragement 
of education among the inhabitants, either by the establishment of public schools, or the 
grant of lands or pensions to any of the teachers. The teachers receive no public support 
whatever, and depend entirely for subsistence on the monthly remuneration they receive for 
the instruction of the pupils entrusted to their charge. 

Several Mahomedans teach Persian gratis, under the impression that so meritorious an 
act will be taken into consideration in a future state. These persons usually earn a livelihood 
by some trade or profession, and devote their leisure hours to the instruction of children. 

As the Rajah advances in years, his attention ought to be drawn to the subject of 
education, and he might be induced to found a college in the city, and give encouragement to 
schools on the system adopted in the Company’s provinces.” 


Fukther Notices of Indigenous Schools under the Bengal Government. 

Burdwan. 

In September 1818, the collector of this district was required to report upon a pension of 
00 nipees per annum claimed by Rambullub Butta-charge, for the support of a religious 
institution and seminary. The collector deputed his ameen to the spot, to inquire whether 
the institution on account of which the pension was claimed, was still maintained. The 
ameen reported that the institution appeared to be kept up, and that the number of scholars 
generally entertained was about five or six, and that tne allowance had been sanctioned by 
the Government during the joint lives of Rambullub Butta-charge and his deceased brother. 
Under these circumstances the Revenue Board considered the claimant entitled to the full 
amount of the pension during his life, or as long as he should continue to appropriate it 
faithfully to the purposes for which it was originally granted; they accordingly authorized 
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the future payment of this pension to Rambullub Butta-chai^e^ and the dischai^e of all 
arrears which had accrued subsequently to the decease of the claimant's brother. 

In March 1819, the collector of Burdwan applied to the Revenue Board for instructions 
respecting certain payments to a Musjeed ana Madrissa in that district, respecting which 
a suit had been instituted in the Calcutta Court of Appeal, and the question ordered to be de- 
termined by the collector under Regulation XIX. of 1810. The establishment in question was 
in the hands of Mussil-ud-deen, who was called upon to produce his accounts, which he 
appears not to have done satisfactorily. The collector therefore sent his ameen to the place 
to ascertain to what extent the establishment was kept up. That officer reported favourably 
of the establishment on the authority of the inhabitants of the village in which the Madrissa 
was situated, but without any documents to corroborate his statements. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Revenue Board desired the collector to take an opportunity of visiting the 
spot, in order that he might himself ascertain the grounds on wnich a decision mi^t be 
come to. 

In July 1823, the Revenue Board reported an endowment for a college in Burdwan of 
264 sicca rupees per annum, which was communicated to the general Committee of Public 
Instruction. 


Bamagore School, in the City of Moorshedabad. 

In December 1818, the collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to the Revenue Board the 
petition of one Colly Kaurit Surma, praying the continuance to him of a pension of five rupees 
per month, which had been granted to his father Joyran Neeyah Punchanused, by the late 
Mulia Rauny Bowanny, former zemindar of Chucklah Rajeshahye, for the support of 
a Hindoo college at that place. The collector accompanied the petition by a statement that 
the pension had, as represented, been enjoyed by the father of the petitioner, and confirmed to 
him by the Government on the report of* the collector in 1796, ana that the petitioner was of 
good character, and qualified for the superintendence of the college. The Revenue Board, on 
forwarding this petition and the collector’s letter to the Government, observed that the pension 
had in fact lapsed to the Government in 1811, the petitioner not being then qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of the office, but that it was intended fully to ascertain his fitness for the 
office, and in the event of his competency to give it him. On general principles,*' the 
Board added, we entertain the opinion, that pensions granted for the maintenance of public 
institutions for education and instruction should not be resumed so long as they shall be 
appropriated bond fide for the purpose for which they were assigned ; and we observe, on 
reference to our proceedings, that Government has generally been pleased to continue pen- 
sions for similar purposes, the Board having previously ascertained the qualifications of the 
persons in whose favour they have been granted, and we accordingly are induced to recom- 
mend the present claim to the favourable consideration of his Lordship in Council." 

On this recommendation the Government confirmed Colly Kaunt Surma in the receipt of 
this pension; upon whose decease in 1821, it was by the same authority conferred on his 
brother Chundressa Nyalunkur, whose claim was undisputed, and who “ then maintained 
seven students, five of them resident in the house." 

Hooghly Imaumbarah. 

I N August 1 81 7, Mr. D. C. Smyth, who held the situation of local agent at Hooghly, informed 
the Revenue Board tliat there was attached to tlie Imaumbarah a Mahomedan institution, 
the funds of which were under his management ; that there was an akhund or teacher and 
a moonshec, whose duty it w^as to teach the sons of the persons connected with the institution 
to read and write ; that this ])ractice had been entirely given up, but that he had desired the 
teacher to attend daily in the Imaumbarah, and ordered all the pensioners to send their chil- 
dren there ; tJiat several had accordingly attended ; and that he entertained no doubt that 
there would be in a short time a large number in daily attendance. 

As there were many Mussulmen in the town of Hooghly whose children were in the grossest 
state of ignorance, Mr. Smyth also recommended the appropriation of a small sum from the 
funds of the trust at his disposal, to be given as rewarcls to the children who attended tlie 
school ; this he conceived would go a great way towards securing their attendance, and the 
funds, he conceived, could not be better employed. 

The Revenue Board approved of this appropriation of tlie funds, and sanctioned the distri- 
bution of the rewards proposed to such scnolars as should be found on examination deserving 
both from regularity of attendance and progress in their studies. The Revenue Board also 
approved Mr. Smyth's veiy judicious management for maintaining this reading and writing 
school, and authonzed the mrther payment of small weekly or monUily sums, by way of sul^ 
sistence money, to orphans or children whose parents were quite unable to support then^lii: 
school. 

The fund destined to support this school was one-ninth of an endowment bequeathed by 
Hojee Mohun for the services of the Imaumbarah, viz. repair of the building, ceremoni^ of 
the mohurrum, hospital and school. 

Under this management, the institution appears to have continued tiU 1824 ; it acquired 
the title of a Madrissa, and was then in a pros^rous state. The fund available for its support 
had become by prudent management the larger portion of 16,00Q nipees per annum;" and 
, 785—1. 8 M 2 . . an 
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an establishment was then authorized to the extent of 6,060 rupees per annum, or per month 


606, as follows : 


One Arabic Master, per month 
One Persian ditto - - - 

One English ditto - - - 

One Bengalee ditto 
One Librarian - - - 

One Pishmunay - . - 

One Moronyan - - - 

One Teacher for Children 
Diet Allowance and Stewards 


- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

- 

- 

50 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 




R* 

605 


Hupefs. 


The number of young men and boys then attending the school was about B3, of whom 16 
were reading Arabic, 7 Persian, and 60 English. The superintendence of the institution 
was entrusted to Mr. Smyth, who then held the office of judge and magistrate in the district. 
In 1826, that gentleman was called upon to report tlie origin and state of the institution and 
endowment. His report, which narrates the facts abov(» stated, suggested to the Government 
the expediency of a more regular examination of the state of learning in the institution, and 
the progress of the students ; also that detailed reports should be furnished, and a system of 
rewards and punishments intniduced for the purpose of animating their exertions ; that the 
presidency committee should undertake the supervision ; that the funds so superintended, 
Mr. Smyth observed, were equal to the endowment of a college ; as, in addition to the 16,000 
rupes annually appropriated, as already mentioned, there were other funds appropriable to 
this object, particularly the purchase money of the Syedpore estate. The subject was 
referred for future consideration. 

Schools and Colleges in Nudden, 

In 1813, Ramchunder Biddclunker, who enjoyed an annual allowance of R«71 in con- 
sideration of his keeping up a chowparee or seminary in Nuddea died. Application was 
shortly afterwards made to tlie collector of the district, and by him referred to the Reveniu* 
Board, for the assignment of this allowaiiee to a native who claimed it as the heir of 
Ramchunder Biddeliinker, but the proofs ol‘ his right of succession or (jualifications not being 
satisfactory, it was not granted to him. 

In 1818, Bolonauth Seromony preferred a claim to this allowance, as the son of* Ram- 
chunder Biddelunker and his successor in the cliow])aree. On reference of this claim to the 
Revenue Board, the collector was ordered to ascertain whether Bc'lonauth Seromony did 
actually keep a seminary in Nuddea; and it appearing on inquiry that he kept a chowparee 
in which he educated eight pupils in the Turk or Nya Shaster, the Govenunent detennined, 
in June 1820, that the pension of 71 should be continued to him, and the arrears paid up. 

In June 1818, application was made, to the Revenue Board through the collector of 
Nuddea, on the behalf of Seebnauth Beedya Bayiesputlee, for a pension or allowance of 
R^OO per annum which had been enjoyed 1)^ his father, Suker Turk Bagis, in consideration 
of his maintaining a seminary in Nuddea. The Board ordered the continuance of the pension 
and the jiayment of the arrears. 

In November 1819, an application was made through the collector of Nuddea to the 
Board of Revenue, on the behalf of Sreeram Seromony, for a pension or allowance of 
R*36 per annum, in consideration of his kee])ing up a chowparee or seminary at Nuddea, 
which had been founded and endowed by the Rajah o< Nattore. It was in this case also 
ascertained, that Sreemm Seromony did keep up the seminary in which there were then three 

K ils, and the allowance, together with the arrears, were accordingly ordered to be paid 
ira. 

A similar decision was passed in 181,9 in favour of Rainjoy Turkbunka, confirming to him 
an annual allowance of K* 62, in consideration of his continuing to maintain a seminary in 
Nuddea in which he educated five pupils. 

In 1823, it was represented to the Board of Revenue, that a native college existed in tlie 
town of Nuddea, in which Ramchunder Turkbagis taught the puranas, for which he peti- 
tioned for the annual pension or allowance from Government of Sicca R* 24, which had fceeii 
enjoyed by his father while resident in Rajeshahye, and which he solicited might be continued 
to him in Nuddea. The Revenue Board directed their nazir to make inquiry as to the facts 
stated, and to report, the result, which he did, as follows : 

That Ramchunder Turkbagis did keep a seminary in the town of Nuddea, in which he 
maintained and instructed in the shasters 31 students, of whose names a list was delivered 
ia^ and that he had done so for nine years then last past. 

Under these circumstances the Board recommended, and the Government determined, that 
the pension should be continued to Ramchunder Turkbagis, and the arrears which had 
accrued since the death of his father be paid to him. 

In June 1824, an application was made through the collector of Nuddea to the Board of 
Revenue, by Deboy rersaud Neabachusputty Buttacharge, as the brother of Collypersaud 
Turl^ddant Buttacharge, who had diea in the preceding year, for an annual allowance or 
pension of Sicca R» 166. 11. 10., in consideration of his keeping a seminary in the town of 
Sohtipore. Inquiries were made as tp the character of the deceased, who is stated to have 
been a pundit of great ability, who had when he died about 10 students under tuition; it 

silso 
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also appears by the evidence produced on ^he occasion, that the brother and present claimant ■ 

assisted the deceased iu the tuition of his students who resided with him, and that they read Appendix (J.) 

the Dhurm Sliaster. : 

The information thus produced not appearing to the Board satisfactory, the collector was Memoir by 
directed to make further inquiries respecting the origin and extent of the endowment and of ThofmsFiiAerfE^. 
the service rendered. His final report does not appear upon the records. (Supplement.) 


Schools in Rajeshahye. 

In November 1H17, the collector of Rajeshahye forwarded to the Revenue Board a Rev. Board, 
petition from Chunder Monay Debeah, widow of W()ompershand Buttacharge, and mother 28 Nov. 1817. 
of Shubpershand Buttacharge, Bhowannypershand Buttachaige and Hurrypershand Butta- 20,21. 
charge, stating that for a length of time the father of her husband had received an allowance 
of R* 7. H. per month, for performing the duty of a school ; that it had been continued to her 
husband on the same conditions ; and that after his decease she had appointed Bhulnauth Turk 
Sheeromony Pundit schoolmaster, who taught her three sons and others to read and write, but 
that without the pension the school could not be continued. She therefore prayed that it 
might be continued to her and her sons. The Revenue Board, before passing orders on this 
application, directed inquiry to be made into the facts of the case, and particularly respecting 
the number of scholars, and the nature of the instruction the pupils received. 

In April 1B18, the Revenue Board received from the collector of Rajeshahye a petition from Rev. Board, 
Ilumauth Buttacharge, representing that his father Shcebnauth had received a pension of 14 April 1818. 
Sicca R** 120 per annum, for the religious ceremonies of Ishur Kallachund Takoor,ana 60 rupees 28, 29. 
per annum on account of a school (which latter duly, together with the allowance, had been D® 16 July 1819. 
made over by Sheebnauth to his nephew Raghonauth, whose name had accordingly been sub- 
stituted for that of his uncle in the collector’s books, and that he received the pension); ^ ^ ^ 

therefore praying that tlie former sum might be paid to him, ilumauth Buttacharge, for the ' * 
perfonnance of the ceremonies. 

l^pon an investigation ol* this claim, it was ascertained that the pension of Sicca R* 120 per 
annum had been granted in 1804 ‘‘solely for the purpose of a school,” without reference 
to any religious establishment. The Revenue Board was therefore desired, before they came to 
any decision, to make strict inquiry, and to ascertain whether any school was supported by tlie 
applicant cither at Bariiagore or Churid{)()re ; how it had been conducted during the minority 
of tlie claimant, and whether that person was qualified to undertake the office of a public 
t«ich(;r. 

It appears that in November 1817, Juggernauth Buttacharge, the brother of Raghonauth, 
applied, through the Revenue Board, for arrears of the same pension during a period of two 
years ; that he had been absent from home on a pilgrimage to Gya, whither he had proceeded 
to {lerforiTi the usual religious eerenionies, and bad been taken ill there. The Government 
refused to comply with this recpiest. 


Colleges in Rajeshahye, 

In June 1813 , the collector of Rajeshahye forward(»d to the Revenue Board a petition Rev. Board, 
from Rossissur Bachusputty Govindruns Sirnaut and Hurrain Surma Buttachaye, slating, 1 June 1813. 

that their father had received from Rannee Bhowannee an allowance of 90 rupees per annum 18^ 19. 

“ “ June 1813. 

1 2 .Ian. 1790. 

The collector corroborated the averments in this petition, observing, that Rossissur discharged ^ 794* 

the duties of one college in the town of Nattoro, and that his two brothers had established 
another in the Mofussil. 

The Revenue Board, in forwarding the collector’s letter and the petition to Government, 
observed, that the pension had been conferred by the authority of‘ Government on the late 
Chunder Sikar Turkshanghess for his life, on a representation from the collector that he had 
no other means of subsistence, and was properly qualified, and taught the sciences gratis ; 
that he was attended by many students ; was the only capable teaclier iu Nattore ; and that 
the continuance of his pension might be deemed a public benefit. 

The Revenue Board further submitted, that as it appeared the brothers maintained the 
institutions of their father in full efficiency, the pension might be continued to them and their 
heirs in perpetuity, on the condition of their continuing to uphold these establishments under 
the supervision 01 the local agents of the British Government. 

The Bengal Government fully acquiesced in this suggestion, and sanctioned the payment 
of the allowance of 90 rupees per amium, on the condition stated by the Revenue Board. 


for the support ot a college, winch allowance, on the decease 01 their lather, had been con- U 
tinned to their elder brother till his decease ; that since the date of that event they had ke}>t ‘23- 


Sylhet Mddrissa. 

A NATIVE institution supported by endowments, into the application of which the collec- Rev. Cons, 
tor of the district was directed, in April 1827, to make inquiry and report the result,^ 5 April 1827. 9. 

Government. He reported that upon investigation, he had discovered suimuas of endowments ^^'*'** 
for the support of the Durgah of Shah Jullah, which limited the allowances to lighting it up, 2* 

and to the oestowment of alms and other charities ; also other sunnuds containing provisions 
for the education of students not attached to any public institution ; tliat the latter were of a 
very limited extent, and contained conditions for the support of the grantee and his family 
and descendants ; that the descendants of tlie original gmntee performed the oblirations of 
the grant, in so much as to instruct a few disciples iu their own family ; that the parties 
appeared to be extremely indigent, and the assigned lands not of sufficient importance to 
794^ — 1. 3 M 3 merit 
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merit the interposition of Government. Under these circumstances the Government resolved 
not to interfere with the endowments of this Madrissa. 

Chittagong Madrissa, 

Another native institution supported by endowments, into the application of which the 
collector of the district was directed, in the year 1B27, to make inquiry and report the result 
to Government. He reported that Meer Hinja had bequeathed lands for the endowment of 
this Madrissa, which then produced, for the purposes of education, not more than R"* 1,570 per 
annum, two-thirds of the endowment having been judicially assigned to the founder’s children 
in the year 1700 ; that with the remaining one-third, the then incumbent Moolavie Ally 
Mucktoolool Khaun Kcnmn, professed himself unable to keep up the institution on its then 
present footing, which provided for the instruction of 50 students, and for the su})port of three 
teachers, one of Arabic and two of Persian ; that the number of students originally contem- 
plated was 150 ; that the buildings consisted of a small mostjue, in good order, and two low 
ranges of chuppah houses, for the dwelling of the masters and disciples, which were of little 
value. The collector suggested that the lands would realize twice their present rental, if put 
up to the highest bidder, by order of Government, and submitted that they should be so relet, 
and the proceeds paid to the Moulavie in monthly instalments ; who in return should perio- 
dically submit his accounts, and a report of the state of the institution, to the Board of 
Revenue for the information of Government. The Governor-general in Council approved this 
suggestion, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Hindoo Seminary at Beaspoor. 

In July 1822, the collector of Moorshedabad forwarded to the Revenue Board a petition 
from Kishnout Nye Punchannud, the son of Ramkissur Surma, reporting the death of his 
father, and praying the transfer and continuance to himself ol‘ a monthly pension of five rupees, 
which had been granted in 1793, for the support of a Hindoo seminary at Beaspoor, near to 
Colepoor. The collector reported the petitioner to be the heir and rightful claimant of' the 
pension, and well (jualified for the performance of the duties of' the school. 

Under these circumstances, the transfer of the pension from the name of Ramkissur Surma, 
to his son Kishnout Nye Punchannud, was authorized. 

Proposed Endmoment of a Native School in Beerbhoom, 

In 1020 , a Hindoo named Surbanimd, wdio claimed succession to the office of oojah, or 
high priest of the Temple at Deoghur, made an offer to the Government, through the local 
agent, to give 5,000 rupees as an endowment for a native school in that district, on con- 
dition that his claim to the succession of the oojahship might be sanctioned and established 
by the authority of Government. The ofi’er was declined, and Surbanund informed that he 
must abide the regular adjudication of the law courts on his claim, which jiroved unfa- 
vourable. 


Regimental Schools. 

Puovi.sioN is made by the Government for the education of all natives who enter the 
military service of the Company at this presidency, and of their children. 


PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Taiijorc Schools. 

In July 1820, the following letter was received by the Madras Government from the 
secretary to the Madras Committee of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. It was referred, through the Revenue Board, to the collector of 
Tanjore, in order that he might report upon the subject. His report does not appear upon 
the records hitherto received from India. 

“ To the Right honourable the Governor in Council, Fort St. George. 

‘‘ Right honourable Sir, 

The Madras Committee of the Incorporated Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
have the honour to submit that a succession of missionaries has been constantly employed 
in instructing and superintending those native congregations and schools in the Tanjore dis- 
trict, which were first assembled and taught by the pious Swartz. 

“ About two years ago, funds were sent from England for repairing or building the chapels 
and school-rooms of these congregations ; and several being now completed and others in 
progress, the committee are anxious to secure to the society, whose aid has been liberally 
granted for this pious and benevolent purpose, such a right and title to the ground on which 
these buildings stand, as is procurable. 

The committee have therefore the honour to forward the accompanying list of small 
pieces of ground which were granted to the missionaries, and for which sunnuds were sub- 
sequently authorized by Mr. Charles Harris, when collector of Tanjore ; and they solicit the 
Government to authorize the principal collector of Tanjore to grant such titles for the portions 
of OTound in question as have already been given for similar parcels of land in the same 
coliectorate on which chapels and school-rooms were built under the direction of the 

Tranqufibar 
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Tranquebar missionarieB, the whole of which were however transferred by the Danish Govern- 
ment about ten years ago to the Tanjore mission, on condition of being properly main- 
tained and supported. 

<< With the list of these j)arcels of ground, the committee have the honour to submit 
a copy of the report of the Tanjore rnisBionaries on the subject. 

“ I have, 8ic. 
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Committee of Public Instruction at the Presidency. 

In August 1828, the Madras Government reported to the Court of Directors the Pub. from 33 Aug. 1838. N® 16. 
further measures which they had adopted for the promotion of education among the 

natives of India, and particularly that they had, in almost every instance, approved ’ - ‘ ‘ ’ 

and adopted the suggestions of the Committee of Public Instruction. 

The first step taken by that committee appears to have been the transmission of the 
following circular letter to the several officers in the interior ; 

“ (Circular.) 

To N. Webb, H. Lord, I. O. Tod, H. Vibart, and C. Roberts, esquires. 

“ Gentlemen, Masulipatam. 

The honourable the Governor in Council having been pleased to institute a Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, the object of which is the general improvement of the «3Pcb. 1837.7. 9.36 Oci. 30,31. 
education of the people in the territories subject to this presidency, and to nominate 
H, S. Grmme, esq., president ; W. Oliver, John Stokes and A. D. Campbell, esquires, 
members ; I have the honour, under the directions of the committee, to communicate the 
same to you, and with the permission of the Government, to request that you will do them 
the favour on the receipt of this letter, to place yourselves in communication with them, for 
the furtherance of the views of Government on this important subject. 

2. I am further directed to state to you, as far as at present seems requisite, such general 
views as have already been formed, the measures which have been taken, and those which are 
still in contemplation by the committee, and to request you will endeavour fully to inform your- 
selves of the actual state of e*ducation in your province, and of all matters comiected with 
this subject ; and that you will be jdeasecl from time to time to communicate to this com- 
mittee the result of your inquiries, or any suggestions that may offer for the promotion of the 
objects in view. 

8. In viewing the causes of the present low state of education, obstacles to their removal 
present themselves, to which the committee are strongly impressed with the necessity of 
attending. What system soever may be formed by this CJovernment to facilitate the education 
and mental improvement of the population under them, success in its operation must, in 
a great measure, depend as much on a coincidence of feeling on the part of the people as on 
the munificence of the Government itself ; and, with referrence to the arrangements now to be 
adopted, the committee wish it invariably to be kept in mind, that no measures can be pur- 
sueo, whatever other advantages they may offer, which are at variance with the customs and 
prejudices of the people. Such obstacles must be carefully avoided. Every measure must 
as much as possible, be divested of the odium of innovation, and be such as to induce the 
people to go along with the Government in the undertaking. 

4. The principal causes of the low state of education appearing to be the poverty of the 
people, the ignorance of the teachers, and the little encouragement which it receives from there 
ueing but little demand for it, the Govenunent contemplate the endowment of a number of 
schools in the several provinces (on an avenige according to their extent and population), of 
two superior, and fifteen subordinate schools lor each of the collectorates. The former are to 
be called collectorate schools, in which the teachers will have a salary of 16 rupees ; the latter 
tehsildary schools, in which the teachers will have a salary of nine rupees per mensem. As 
a field for their own industry, all the teachers will be allowed to receive, in addition to their 
fixed pay f rom Government, the usual fees from their scholars. The want of encouragement 
will, it is conceived, be remedied, by rendering it mort^ easy to obtain a good education, and 
by the preference which will naturally be given to well educated men in all public offices. 

The advantages of education will be extended to the Mussulmans in the same degree as to 
the Hindoos, and perhaps even in a greater dergee, because a greater portion of them belong 
to the higher and middle classes. But, as their number is comparatively so small, it will not 
perhaps be necessary, except in a few provinces, where the Mussulman population is con- 
sideraoly above the usual standard, to give more than one Mussulman school to each 
collectorate. 

6. It however seems necessary, as a preliminary step, to form a body of efficient teachers, 
and to insure this, a central school or college is now establishing at the Presidency for Uie 
education of the superior or collectorate teachers. The Hindoos will be taueht, on gram- 
matical rules, the vernacular language of the provinces to which they belong, and the Sanscrit; 
the Mussulmans will be taught Hindoostanee, Persian and Arabic; and both will be instructed 
in the English language, as well as in the elements of European literature and science. 

6. It is desirable tfiat the collectorate teachers, who are eventually to instruct those for the 
tehsildarry schools, should be natives of the provinces, and not men selected at Madras or 
deputed thence ; and in order to form a class of candidates for these situations, 1 am desired 
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to request that you will select, and direct to proceed to Madras, two candidates from the 
province of Masiilipatam, one a Hindoo and tne other a Mussulman. They will, on your 
recommendation, be admitted as students on the foundation of the school, and will be entitled, 
from the period of their admission, to a salary from Government of 15 rupees per mensem ; 
and when they shall have qualified themselves for the undertaking, they will be sent back to 
the province on the same pay, to commence their duties as masters in the collectorate schools. 
Fifteen rupetis a month may appear a small salary for such collectorate teachers, but it is 
considered that their eventual income will principally arise from the fees to be paid to them 
by tluiir scholars ; and if they are superior both in knowledge and diligence to the common 
village schoolmasters, scholars will flock to them, and augmetit their income. 

7. It is also desirable that the persons to be selected for this purpose should be respectably 
connected, about the age of eighteen years, and that they should be distinguished for good 
natural talents. The committee eventually will not exclude persons of any religious belief ; 
but res|)ecting the Hindoos, deem it advisable at first to give the preference to Brahmins. 

8. The institution thus to be formed at Madras is quite distinct from the tehsildarry 
schools, of which, however, the collectorate teachers will eventually have some superinten- 
dence. The measures respecting the tehsildarry schools are now under consideration. 

1 liave, &c. 


Fort St. George,! 

24th June 1826.J 

The same to other districts. 


(signed) 


H. llarknesSf 


“ Secretary to the Committee.’’ 


The Committee of Public Instruction also proposed, that in thre^e of the principal towns 
in each collectorate, a tehsildarry teacher should be selected from among the best qualified 
to be found in those towns, to teach, on grain inatical rules, the vernacular languages of those* 
towns or provinces, and common arithmetic ; and should the persons first selected for this 

S ose not prove competent, that they might be rej)laced by others as soon as persons 
sctly competent could he found. 

“ It IS also proposed that the salary of these teachers shall be nine rupees per mensem ; and 
as the object is to give the inhabitants an improved education, and to enalih* thein to get it 
cheaper than they lornierly did, in consideration '>f tiu* allowance whi(*Ji they will receive 
from Government, it is proposed to restrict these t(‘ach()rs from receiving any fixed salary, 
or any thing but the usual voluntary fees and }>resents from the relations of their scholars, 
and to oblige them to afford gratuitous instruction to such as may be considered to remiin* 
this indulgence by the members of the village community to be selected to superintend these 
schools. 

It is proposed to make these schools free for all classes, the master to pay no more 
attention to the Brahmin than to the Sudru boy, and that they shall be in the Immediatt* 
charge of the principal inhabitants of the town, who will be solicited to recommend the 
master to be nominated, and who wdll be given to understand that on mathtrs relating to these 
schools their wishes will be consulted. 

The chief object contemplated by this measure is to promote a favourable developement 
amongst the natives of the system of education about to be established by the Government, 
by removing all possible a])prehcnsion on their parts of innovation repugnant to their habits 
or feelings, and thus to induce them to go along with the Government in tiu* undertaking. 

“ If the proposed schools be in the first instance called into action, and if the principal 
measures relative to them be adojited, through the medium and with the concurrence of the 
chief native heads of the society, this must raise in them a sense of personal imj)ortauc(‘, 
which few know better how to estimate, and which will, it is hoped, soon give rise amongst 
them to that feeling of personal interest in these establishments, which ti> the committee it 
appears so desirable to inspire. 

On the same plan it is proposed to entertain six tehsildarry teachers at the Presidency, 
but the committee having the means at hand to instruct them, propose that they be at once 
entertained as students on nine rupees per mensem at the college, in addition to the forty expected 
as candidates for the office of collectorate teachers from tlie interior. TJiis, if approved, will 
enable the committee at once to commence the school. 

The committee have also reason to believe, that the general objects in view will be 
promoted by sending into the provinces, as teachers of the Sanscrit, Arabic, Tamil, Teloogoo 
and Persian languages, at a few of the principal towns, some of the law student# at the college 
who have obtained the certificate of qualification for the situation of law officers, and who, 
from their general acquirements in learning, may appear tc» be particularly eligible for the 
purpose. They are, at all events, entitled to pay as students under the regulations of the 
college, until they are apjwinted on vacancies to be law officers, and it is considered that they 
cannot in the mean time be more usefully (uiiployed, even shouhl it be found expedient to 
grant to some of‘ them the allowance of a tehsildarry teacher in addition to tlieir present pay, 
which varies from 4 to 10 ijagodas per mensem; but on this point the committee wait tlie 
result of a communication wnich they have made to the College Board.'* 

In these suggestions the Government acquiesced, and further granted to the committee 
exemption from postage, j)crmission to indent on the Company's stores for stationeiy, an 
allowance of 10 pagodas per month for a writer, and a travelling allowance to candidate.^ 
for the situation of’ collectorate teachers of half a rupee for every 15 miles. These allowances 
the collectors were authorized to pay in the country, and the committee was authorized to 
draw the pay of the teachers at the Presidency, the committee at the same time undertaking 
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to keep registers of the teachers, and to have half-yearly or quarterly examinations as to the 
degree of instruction afforded by them. 

In November 1826, the Committee of Public Instruction was incorporated, under the 
superintendence of the College Board, by a resolution of the Government. 

In January 1827, the committee reported the progress which had been made in measures 
for the education of the people, with some details of their plan, particularly as regarded fees. 

By this report it appears that ten candidi^tes for the situation of collectorate teachers from 
Rajahmundry, Vizagapatam, Chingleput, Salem, Cuddalore, Masulipatam, Cuddapah and 
Tanjore, were then prosecuting their studies under the several head masters of the college, 
and with the most encouraging prospect of success; that the smallness of the number of 
candidates was an occasion of regret, and that in order to induce more applications the 
committee had circulated, in the interior, translations into the native languages, of the plan of 
instruction pursued at the Presidency ; that the committee had received reports of the 
establishment of tehsildarry schools in several of the collectorates, but could furnish no par- 
ticulars till they had obtained further information. That eight tehsildarry schools had been 
established within the Presidency district; viz. three Tamil, three Teloogoo, and twoHindoos- 
tanee schools, and that 189 scholars were then receiving instruction in them ; that these 
schools were visited at fixed periods by those head masters of the college, to whose province, 
according to the language, they immediately belonged ; and that though from the very short 
time they had been established it was difficult to estimate, in a manner perfectly satisfactory, 
their degree of efficiency, the Board had every reason to consider it fully equal to their 
expectation ; that periodical reports of the state of the schools were made, and a register of 
their contents kept. 
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The Report proceeds as follows : 

It will be remarked that in strict adherence to the first principle of the institution to 
facilitate education, the Board have adopted a mode of conveying instruction in the diflbrent 
vernacular languages from which they confidently anticipate a most favourable result. In 
deliberating on ni(*asures for the attainment of the objects of the institution, it naturally 
occurred, as a necessaiy preliminary, to look minutely into the system of instruction which 
had hitherto been j)ursued hy the peoj)le themselyes ; to consider whether at any period, 
under tlie most favourable circumstances, it had ever been efficient to its purposes ; and 
whether the Board could, by adopting and supporting it, reasonably expect that it could 
tend to promote the views of Government. Every information on this subject, the official 
reports and statements from the different provinces, with which the College iioiird have been 
furnished hy the Board of Revenue, tin* mature deliberation which had been bestowed on it 
by sfweral of the nKunbers of the Madras School-book Society, and the luminous observa- 
tions thence elicited, and, as far as the Board have been able to ascertain this point, the 
general and unfeigned regret of the peo])le themselves that they had not a more efficient 
system, were the ])rincipal grounds on which the Board proceeded to their adoption of the 
present method of affording instruction in tliose languages. 

8. The Board were further of opinion, that in strict adherence to the principle of facili- 
tating education and eventual improvement, it was desirable that the system they were to 
pursue should be their own throughout, that the stages should be consecutive, but that the 
first, besides being complete wuthin itself, should have a prospective view to those which 
were afterwards to be pursued. The facility with which a native who has any pretensions to 
learning can acquire a knowledge of the method adopted, and therefore render himself com- 
petent to afford instruction in it to others, fitly adapts it to the puq)osc of being introduced 
inU) the three tehsildarry schools, w hich have been directed to be established in each of the 
collectorates of the interior ; and it is therefore the intention of the Board that they shall 
be supplied with it as soon as possible. It is being brouglit into operation within the Presi- 
dency district as fast as completed, and it has met wuth universal approbation among the 
native jjopulation ; so much so, that repeated petitions have been received by the Board for 
an extension of the system. 

9. To prevent any misunderstanding between the parents or friends of a boy and the 
masters of* the tehsildarry schools, on the subject of fees to be paid to the latter, it appears 
to the Board advisable, to a certain extent, to regulate them, leaving, however, their definite 
establishment to a future period. The accompanying statement gives the rate of fees which 
they propose to allow for the present. 

10. It is calculated at nearly the low^est rates known, but it leaves sufficient field for the 
personal exertion of the master, and 8how\s at the same time, that where that may be success- 
ful, his monthly salary, including these fees, may become double the amount which he will 
receive from the Government. The Board, however, intend that the master shall distinctly 
understimd that, in cases where the relations or friends of a boy, though not of the lowest 
classes, may still be too poor to admit of paying even these fees, he is not to be allowed to 
enforce them. 

11. Respecting the college native classes, lam desired to say that since the secretary 
became a resident in the college, they are advancing into form and systematical progression ; 
and that within a short period, the Board hope to be able to submit, for the information of 
the honourable the Governor in Council, the result of an examination of the whole of the 
classes. 

12. The accompanying statement renders it unnecessary to enter further into detail than 
to observe, that their progress in general, so far as the shortness of the period will admit of 
forming an opinion, is very satisfactory. It will be remarked that these classes consist of the 
candidates for the situation of native law officer, who are under the innnediate charge of the 
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PerBian and Sanscrit head masters ; of the candidates for the situation of teachers at the 
college ; of candidates for the situation of collectorate teachers ; and of general students. 
Respecting the paid candidates for the situation of teacher at the college, the Board contem- 
plate that it will not be necessary to continue this expenditure by filling up any vacancies 
that may occur in this class, and that from among the general students persons fully com- 
petent to hold the situation of teacher may be eventually selected. 

13. 'J'he Board further contemplate that eventually it may not be necessary to keep up 
the present full establishment of paid candidates for the situation of native law officer, as 
a certain number of the students of the Persian and Sanscrit classes may be expected to 
become qualified for this branch of the public service ; that of native law officer, and that 
of teacher at tlu^ college, the situation of collectorate teacher, and that of tehsildarrjr 
teacher, will hold out the strong(‘st inducements to students to qualify themselves for them ; 
others will endeavour to emulate them ; strict attention to the progress of the classes will 
encourage exertion ; and learning, by its own repute, will tend to its own increase. 

14. ‘‘ In this review of the new system for the general improvement of education, which 
the Board respectfully submit to the honourabh* the Governor in Council, they have the satis- 
faction to anticipate, that one of its earliest results will combine a generally beneficent effect 
to the subjects of this Government, with a tendency to the benefit of the public service.’’ 

The Government concurred in the general views of the committee, and considered the 
arrangements above detailed. Judicious; observing, The course you propose to bring into 
operation is moi(‘ simj)le and efficacious than that which it displaces, and seems generally 
directed to more useful purposes than the former system, which too much aimed at the acquire- 
ment ol what was rare and obsolete, instead ol‘ such learning as could be of advantage in the 
common purposes ol’life. 

The Governor in Council is impressed with the iiyportance of communicating the instruction 
in European works to the natives, and observes tliat you have it in contemplation to cause 
translations to be made of extracts from such works ; in carrying your intentions into execu- 
tion, you should select works which, w ith the least in jury, bear being extracted and translated, 
and wdiich are, besides being instructive, in some degree* attractive*, and adapted to the taste of 
the readers ; the imjiortance of the subject induces the Gov(*vnor in Council to suggest that 
the inculcating of morality by allegorical tales, is the mode w Inch most assimilates with that 
in use among the natives, and as these seldom reft r to local usages or circumstances with 
which the natives are unacquainted, they would be more intelligible to them than other 
passages. 

The rules wdiich you propose for the regulation of f(?es to bt^ given to the teachers, appear 
unobjectionable.” 

Early in 1827, the Madras Government applitd to the (lovernor-gtmeral in Council for 
copi(*s of works published at that Presidency, cahmlated to assist in the education of natives, 
wdiich were furnished accordingly. 

In April 1827, the secretary to the institution reported that the civil authorities at Chittoor 
had applied for the estublislmunit at that place of a Mussulman tehsildarry teacher, in addition 
to the three Hindoo tehsildarry teachers, who had beciiK^stablisherl within that c.ollectorate. It 
was ordered accordingly, as had bc(m the establishment ol* a Mussulman tfdisildarry school 
(under the superintendoJice of one of the law students from the college) at Arco^, in con- 
sideration of the large proj)ortion which the Mussulmans 1‘orm of the population of that town 
and its vicinity. 

Ill June 1827, the committee obtained permission to print at the college press a series of 
works in the languages of that part of India, calculated to facilitate education among the 
natives, and the Government eause.d the needful sujijily of stationery to be issued from the 
Company s stores. Ajiioiig tlie works so printed and eireuUited, was an account of the 
inipioved system of educatiem, traiislaKKl into the native languages. 

In March 1828, the committee rejiort.ed an examination of natives in the Hindoo law clasi 
at the College, of whom two had received certificates of high proficiency, nine others had been 
ranked according to their relative proficiency, and two had been removed after having been 
attached to the college twelve years, being eonsiderc'd never likely to attain a degree of pro- 
ficiency sufficient to entitle them to certificates of qualification, in order that they might 
make room for others ** of greater promise of capacity.” 

Ill May 1828, the c-omniittec* reporb^d that they had erected two school rooms, one at 
Calicut and another at Pmdghaichcrry^ at an exyiense of R" GO. 4. 7. which sum was ordered 
by the Government to be liquidated. * 

In June 1828 , the committee received authority to transmit to tlie officeof the chief secretary 
to Government, for e*ventual transmission to the residf^nts at Mysore and Tanjorc, in order to 
their being presented to the rajahs ol those countries, co[)ies of all works printed or used by the 
committee. 

In October 1828, the committee’s establishment having exceeded its limits, orders were 
issued to charge the excess, amounting to rupees })er mouth 415 to the Company. An 
instructor in the Mahoinedan languages was also ayipointcd for Masulipatam, at the request 
of certain Mithomedan inhabitants of that place, who in their petition stated that they had been 
inform{*.d of the Government having allowed Jaw students to teach at Chittoor and 

In .January 1829, the committee reported the progress of the elementary works then in the 
press, and the occupation of the j>ersoiis employed in tuition. 

In March 1829, the inhabitants of Comhneonum requested and were allowed a teachef 
to instruct the Mahomedan inhabitants of that place. 

^ In 
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In September 1829, an augmentation of allowances to the assistants of the several head 
masters in Arabic, Sanscrit, Tamil and Teloogoo, was authorized, amounting to, per mensem, 
180 rupees. 

In October 1829, certain Mahomedan inhabitants of JYichinopoly applied by petition for 
a tehsildarry school to be established in that place, which was authorized accordingly. 

In November 1829, the committee reported that a school had been established in the 
pettah of Bangalore for instruction in the English and Native languages, on the principles of 
the Madras School-book Society, of which the Rajah of Mysore was to be considered the 
founder, and had promised an annual subscription of 850 rupees. The Madras Government 
highly approved the measure, and resolved to gmnt an annual subscription on the part of the 
Company to the same amount. 

Orders of the Court of Directors, 

By despatches to Madras, under dates the 18th April 1828, 3d September 1828, and 
29th September 1830, the Court of Directors have sanctioned and approved the proceedings 
of the IVladras Government, with a view to the promotion of native education, and have 
authorized the gradual appropriation of 50,000 rupees oer annum towards the estimated 
expense of the new system. The Court have also directea a vigilant superintendence of the 
schools to be exercised by periodical examinations, cither by local officers or by persons sent 
from the Presidency, and have approved the incorporation of the College Ixjard with the 
Committee of Public Instruction, and the publication and circulation of the improved system 
of education among the natives. The greatest attention is to be given to tlie subject ; the 
Bengal Government are to afibrd to that of Madras such inlbnuation as is in their power ; hnd 
the central school is to be enlarged so far as may be practicabl(% The Court’s sanction is also 
given to the other measures proposed, so soon as the state of the Company’s tinances shall 
admit of a further outlay, with a view to the improvement of native education. 

Regimental Schools, 

At this presidency, as at Bengal and Bombay, provision is made by Government for the 
education oi the natives who are in the military service ol‘ the Company, and of their children. 

School-hook Society, 

The School-book Society at this presidency is a branch of that at Calcutta. 
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PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY. 


Mrs, Boyd's Legacy, 

Til E question respecting the rate at which interest was to be allowed on the sum of money 
denosited in tlic name of hileanor Boyd, and appropriated as an endowment to the Bombay /nov. 1824. 

Eclucation Society, has been determined by the Court of Directors, who have ordered that cjo to 94. 

the interest ujion the balance of the Education Society, and of all other charitable institu- Military "irom 
tions, deposited in the Bombay treasuiy, be continued at six per cent, per annum, to com- 8 March 1821 

mence from the 1st of May 1825, when the reduction from six to tour per cent, apjiears to 38 , 39 . 

have taken place.” Pub to 

• 1 . > 23 Jan. 1828 . 2 

Proceedings of the Government in correspondence with the Native School and 

School-book Society. 

Hie Dooab, 

In May 1826, the collector of this district reported, that to encourage literature among the Education Cons, 
natives, he had oflbred rewards for original compositions, which had brought forth some 3 May 1826. 
creditable performances, particularly a histoiy of the Dooab in the Mahratta huiguage. 1 to 4. 

77/6' Deccan, 

In the same month, three Brahmin youtlis were allow^ed at their own re(jiiest to repair to D® 3 May 1826 
the Presidency for the purpose ol learning the English language as candidates for the office of 5, b. 
professor and assistants at the Poona college ; and the number (jf native medical students 
attached to the Poona hospital was augmented to twelve. 

School at the Presidency for leaching English to the Natives as a classical language. 

This school, as appears by the report of the School and School-book Society, was opened 
in 1824, and commenced with a small number of scholars. 

In June 1826, it contained 50 Mahrattas in four classes, and five Guzzerattees in one class. 

The first class of tlie Mahrattas consisted of 12 boys, of whom two were Brahmins. They 
read short polysyllable lessons in Englisli from Murray’s Spelling and Reading Exercises, and 
translated them into their own tongue. They also translated short pieces of Mahratta into 
Eriglish, and had gone through an abbreviated course of English grammar. 

The second class consisted of 16 boys, of whom two were Brahmins ; they read and trans- 
lated dissyllabic lessons from Murray's Sjiel ling and Reading Exercises, and had acquired in 
English grammar a complete knowledge of the inflections of nouns and verbs. 

The third class consisted of 16 boys, of whom one was a Brahmin. They read and trans- 
lated monosyllabic lessons from Murray, and had made a little progress in English grammar. 

The fourth class consisted of six Ixiys, who were learning to write and read monosyllables 
on sand. 
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The Guzzerattees were learning the powers of the alphabet. 

Arithmetic fonxied a portion of the studies of the whole school. 

As an apology for tne little progress in language made by the scholars in this school, the 
secretary to the society obsei*vea, that the language is taught to them grammatically, and 
according to tlie method of double translation, by which means a correct knowledge not only 
of it, but of the relative capabilities of their mother tongue, is impressed on the minds of the 
scholars. Advantageous, however, as this plan is, it would require, in order to produce its 
effects in a short space of time, more regular attendance and more application than could be 
expected from the children of natives, and, particularly, more than one person to conduct 
and superintend its details.” 

It was therefore proposed to obtain for it more than one properly qualified instructor, 
with a further supply of books, and eventually, with a view to the imparting to the native 
youths in the school, of a general acquaintance with European literature and science, a select 
library, including maps, globes and philosophical apparatus. 

The report also contains some observations on the expediency of encouraging natives in the 
study of the English language, which this society considered as of secondary importance 
in e&cting the mental and moral improvement of the natives.” The society furtner observed 
in their report, It is desirable, however, to render those few scholars who evince an inclina-> 
tion and nave leisure to continue their studies in the English language, capable of under- 
standing all kinds of works on literature and science. To the attainment of this object the 
genius luid ability of native boys present no obstacle, and the exertions of the society shall 
not be wanting. But as these w^orks abotind in ideas with which the natives are totally 
unacquainted, these ideas will be most easily rendered C()mf)rehensible to them by means of 
the mother tongue of each scholar. It will therefore, no doubt, be admitted that the 
time and labour both of the master and the scholar would bo materially saved, were these 
indispensable explanations previously embodied in w^orks written in the native languages ; and 
thus it again ap))ears, that English can never become the most facile and successful medium 
of communicating to the natives as a body, the literatun^, science and morality of Europe.” 

Upon this report the Governor recorded a minute, recommending that ap])licution sliould 
be made to the Court of Directors for books, and for one or more English teachers, of such an 
age as might justify th(‘ expectation that they would enter with ardour into the task imposed 
upon them; observing at the same time, “ The arguments stated by Captain Jervis appear 
to me conclusive against depending on English schools alone ; but if a certain number of 
natives cun be prevailed on to devote tlicrnscives to the acquisition of European k!io>vledge 
througli the English language, it is to be hoped, tliat by translations and otlier works, they 
w'ould greatly contribute to the progress of their 1 ‘ountrymeii, siij^posiug the latter to have 
been properly ])r(‘pared by previous instruction through their own languages.” 

On the pro(!cedings of the 5tli of July, Mr. Warclcm recorded a minute dissenting from the 
sentiments of the Schogl-book and School Society, as w^ell as from some observations of the 
chief engineer on the inefficiency of English schools. 

The result of my experience,” Mr. Warden observed, is exactly the reverse. I am 
entirely ignorant of tlie great means that have betJii afforded to the natives to learn English. 
A charity school was established in Bombay, when the church was built, for the education 
of Europeans only. Since 1814, a greater degree of attention has been paid to that esta- 
blishment ; natives have been admitted into it. Schools have also been opened by one or 
two Eur()j)eans on speculation. From both sources natives have been taught the English 
language, and they s])(‘,ak, read, and understand it perfectly. Having aetjuired such a foun- 
dation, surely tlie means at their command in enlarging their capacities through the medium 
of English books, are beyond measure greater tlian they can possibly command if all the 
literature of India were within their reach. 

I know not whether a Native or an European penned a letter of the chief engineer’s now 
before me : if the former, it constitutes a decisive evidence against him. But in that art, 
whether in the beauty or correctness of the writing, the superfority is infinitely in favour of 
the natives ; at least, I have ever found it so in an office where the fullest opportunity of 
ascertaining the fact was afforded me. In fact, the most beautifully copied despatches sent 
home to tlie Court are by natives. 

Within these few years, the late Mr. Boyce’s school was the only one that I am aware 
of, where natives were taught English in a higher class than that adapted for children. Their 
proficiency was fully equal to the means afforded them for acquiring a knowledge of English, 
and of perfectly understanding an English book. 

Unquestionably, the great difficulty we labour under is the want of schoolmasters. The 
difficulty will annually diminish. In addition to the recommendation to the honourable 
Court to send out schoolmasters, in which I entirely concur, the best expedient for obtain- 
ing a regular supply of schoolmasters, and which I w^ould press on the honourable Court’s 
consideration, would be by the grant of donations by the honourable Court to Bishop’s 
College at Cal(!utta, as an endowment for four or six schoolmasters for^Bombay. Six thousand 
rupees is tlie sum, I believe, fixed for each scholarship. The requisite number of the most 
jironiisiiig boys might be selected out of the charity school, and sent round to be educated 
for this jiresidency. 

“ The clergy at out stations might also be made useful instruments, if they be not already 
so employed, in superintending branches of the charity school of Bombay, and in teaching the 
English iiingiiage assisted by boys, European or Native, but 1 would prefer the latter, edu- 
cated at th(‘ charity school, who may be qualified to officiate as masters. A salary to these 
boys should be given, and a trifling augmentation to the salary of the chaplains would pro- 
bably be necessary. 


.. If 
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If the suggestion be at all worthy of attention, the archdeacon might be consulted upon 

the general question of employing the chaplains as proposed, and the salary that o\ight to be Appendix (I.) 

given to the chaplains. In fact, whatever sum of money the honourable Court may appro- — 

priate towards the promotion of education should, in my opinion, be chiefly applied to the (^0 ^leuipir by 
diffusion of the English language.'' Thomas Fisher^ Esq- 

Some further discussions took place between the Governor and Mr. Warden respecting the (Supplement,) 
.establishment of a school for teaching English as a classical language, and the subject was 
referred to the Court of Directors, who concurred in the views oi* the president, observing 
that they were not contrary to, but went bejrond those of Mr. Waiden. 

On the nth June 1820 the School and School-book Society reported to the Government 
a list of 14 Mahratta schoolmasters, who had passed examination on the 19th May preceding. 


and were stationed by the Government as follows : 

Poona - 

Sattarah --------2 

Darwar - - - - - - - - 2 

Ahmednuggur ----->*2 

Nassick - 

Dhooliah --------2 


14 

Of these 10 were Chilpawun Bralimins, 

3 Dethush Brahmins, and 

1 Kurady Brahmin. 

Tliey were forwarded to their respective stations and placed under the superintendence of 
the collectors, excepting the schoolmaster for Sattarah, who was placed under the superin- 
‘tendence of the Rajah, by whom his salary was paid. 

The salary of Mr. Murphy, the head master of this school was, at the same time, augmented, 
in consideration of his talents, to 110 rupees per month. 

In July 1820 it was proposed to appoint superintendants of the schools in Guzzerat and 
the Deccan, to wdiich also Mr. Warden objected as involving an excessive expenditure. 

Considering," he observed, the poptdation and extent of those provinces, the control 
\)f one individual in each would be perfectly inefficient 'Fhe awarding of* prizes to scholars 
and to masters without any limitation is s\irely objectionable. It is enough, as it appears to 
me, for the Government to extend that encouragement, and to confine it to the seminary at 
the Presidency. 

All that the Government reejuirefrom the provinces would be periodical or annual reports 
)on the state of the schools and the progress of education, and these reports could be furnished 
by the different collectors, who, from their district and village oflices, have ample means of 
/obtaining nion* correct infonnation than one gentleman can possibly command." 

With this minute the discussion dropped, and the whole subject was referred to the Court 
4>f Directors. 


In April 1827 , this society was allowed to forward by the agency of the com- Pub.f o • i Not. 1847. 4 
missary-general, packages of their publications to the following stations : .<» 


Poona 


- to the Collector. 


Ahmednuggur 
Darwar 
Candeish 
Sattarah 
•Surat - 
Ahmedabad - 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

- Resident. 

- Collector. 

ditto. 


Broach - • 

Kaira 

Cutch 

Pallonporo 

Kattywar - 

Broach 


to the Collector. 

ditto. 
Resident. 
Political Agent, 
ditto. 

Revenue Surveyor. 


Also to Madras, in consequence of an application from that jiresidency for a supply of them. 

In furtherance of the objects of this society, it has been allowed to send periodical indents 
to Europe for stationery, and to receive supplies both from Europe and Calcutta on the 
Company’s ships. The collectors have also been authorized to supply the society with the 
recniisite stores ; rents have been paid for school-rooms, and books in the native languages, 
und Sanscrit types purchased by the Bombay Government at Calcutta, for the use of this 
society. 

Saye in Ourwerlech, in the Northern Conran. 


to 90 . 

to 4 Feb. 1894. 18 to to. 

1)'' to t Sept. 1815. 4 to 10. 
I)“ to 8 Mar. 1 826. 16. 

Do from 9 Sepl. 1826. 

D® to 29 Sept, 1830, 
Kducation Cons. 25 Apr. 1827- 
1 to 3. 2 May, 1 2. 31 May, 
12 Sept, i to 5. 26 Sept. 1,*, 3. 

Pub. to 20 Apr. 1827. 
6 > 7* 

D"6Aug.l8a8. 19. 
D®froro 3 1 Mar. 1 827. 2* 
Educutioii Cons. 

1 Nov. 1827. 3.4. 

D® 19 Dec. 3. 

D® 18 April. I, s. 


In March 1827, the inhabitants of this large town petitioned the Government through the 
collector, that a schoolmaster might be sent among them. The petition was immediately sent 
to the Native School and School-book Society, in order that it might be complied wuth. 


Tannah and Panwellf in the Northern Conran. 

In April 1827, Mr. J. B. Simpson, the collector of the Northern Concan, proposed that the ^ 

•f^chools at these places should be placed under the superintendence of the society. The 
Government approved of the suggestion, and issued orders accordingly, at the same time com- 
mending the conduct of the collector, and expressing entire satisfaction at the progress made 
4n the schools under his control. 

The two schools at Panwell had been established in the year 1821, at the instance of Pub. Cons. 

Mr. S. Marriott, who was then the magistrate and collector of the district, for the immediate 27 1821. 

purpose of communicating to natives, destined for the public service in the revenue and judicial 
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Education Cons. 
22 Aug. 1827. 
1 . 2 . 


Education Cons. 
12 Sept. 1827. 
* 2 , 3- 


D” 24 Oct. 1827 
19 Dec. 
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departments, so much learning as was necessary to qualify tliem for that service. A petition 
had been presented to him, and forwarded to Government, requesting the establishment of 
such schools; which, under these circumstances, the Government consented to patronize^ 
although doubts existed in the minds of some ol‘ the members of the Council as to their 
eventual utility. 

The following minutes were recorded on this occasion : 

By the Presideiit, Mr. Elphinstone ; subscribed by Mr. Bell and the Commander-in-chief. 
— “ I think these two schools should be instituted, we are sure of ready attendance and 
zealous superintendence, and the plan, if successful, may be extended.’’ 

By Mr. Prendergast. — If I could at all rely upon even the expense’^ (50 rupees per 
month, and 200 rupees outfit) of the two schools here suggested to be established at the 
cx[)(‘nse of the honourable C'ompaiiy at Panwell, not exceeding the amount here proposed, 
I sliould hardly think it worth while troubling the Board with any observation on the subject; 
although so very close to Bombay as Panwell is, being just at the opposite side of the harbour, 
it would from that cireumstanee seem to be precisc^Iy the spot where such institutions are least 
necessary, for on this island there is already abundant facility for young natives acquiring the 
English languagi?, as almost every English wTiter, l^urvoo, Parsec and Portuguese have 
pupils, wlio when they have made a little progress, are allowed to practice, and to make 
themselves useful without pay in almost every public office, in whiclfthcy afterwards succeed 
to vacancies, and it is the same at almost every sul)ordinate station. 

I liave iio doubt if this application is complic^d with, iiirthcr aid from Government will ere 
long he aj)plied for; and if tlu^ system is, as contemplated, extended to our other tow7is and 
territories, it will grow into an intolerable burthen on the hoiioiiraJ)l(i Company’s finances. 

I need hardly mention what every member of the Board knows as well as I do, that 
there is hardly a village, great or small, througliout our territories, in which there is not at 
least one school, and in larger villages more ; many in every town, and in large cities in every 
division ; wliere young natives arc taught reudiiig, writing and arithmetic, upon a system so 
economical, from a handful or two of grain, to perhaps a rupee per month to tlie schoolmaster, 
accoiding to the ability of the parents, and at the same time so simple and eflectual, that 
there is hardly a cultivator or petty dealer who is not competent to beep his own accounts 
with a degree of accuracy, in my opinion, beyond what we meet with amongst the lower 
orders in our own country; whilst the more splendid ib'ulersand bankers keep their books with 
a degree of ease, conciseness and clearness 1 rather think fully equal to those of any British 
merchant. 

** I therefore consider the institution of the two schools at P*anwell uimeccssary, and the 
contemplated extension of the system objectionable. 

(signed) G, L. Prendergast ” 


On wiiich the president recorded the following further minute, which was also subscribed 
by Mr. Bell and the Commander-in-chief. 

These schools are to teach English as well as the Native languages. 1 am afraid there 
is little chance of their proceeding so rapidly, and own 1 rather propose this as being happy to 
have an oppoitunity of tryiiig the (ixp(;nment under a zealous sii})erintendant, than from any 
expectation that many will study our language.” 

The scliools were accordingly establislied for the education of such servants on the 
collector’s establishment as might be desirous of availing themselves ul the advantages” they 
hold out. 


liagulkote in the JJooah, 

In July 1827, Mr. J. A. R. Steven-son, sub-col Ic'ctor under Mr. Nisbet, the political agent 
and principal collector in 'Darwar, stated that several applications had been made to him 
by the inhabitants of that pail of the Dooal), for permission to attend the scliool at Darw^ar, 
and suggesting, as a more exjiedient measure, tlie establishment of a scliool in the town of 
Bagulkote, As there were at that time in the Presidency school two young natives qualified 
as teachers, the Government authorized the establislinient of this school, provided the allow- 
ances did not exceed the authorized limit. 

Kupotia Chucklahy in Surat, 

In July 1827, the collector of Surat, Mr. W. Stubbs, obtained permission to augment the 
charge for this school from three to six rupees per month, in order that a larger school-room 
might be rented for the accommodation of the children, who were then 80 in number. 

Chiploonj in the Southern Concan, 

In Octobc'T 1827, the Mussulman inhabitants of Chiploon in the Talook Omjemwah, 
Zill'dh Southern Concan, petitioned the Government, stating that tlicre were 1,000 houses in 
that place inhabited by them, and that they wislied their children to be instructed in Persian 
aiul Arabic, but that in consequence of their poverty they were unable to efiect their purpose, 
thereforci requesting that the Government would be pleased to appoint a teacher of Arabic and 
Persian, on a monthly salary of* 25 rupees. 

On reference* to the Native Schoc^l-book and School Society, it was found that there was 
not at that time, a schoolmaster properly qualified for the appointment at the disposal of the 
society. The applicants were informed accordingly. 

In 
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Bombay Native Education Society. 

In 1827, the Native School and School-book Society changed its name for that of the 
Bombay Native Education Society, under which name it has since conducted all its affairs. 

The society has received, from the year 1822, the date of its first establishment, a moiilhly 
allowance from the funds of the East India Company of 600 rupees. 

The Elphinstone Professorships. 

In November 1827, when Mr. Elphinstone was about to resign his office of president of 
the Bombay Council, and to quit the settlement, the principal native princes, chieftains and 
gentlemen connected with the West of India, assembled and resolved to siibscribe a sum of 
money to be invested as an endowment for three professors of the English language and 
European arts and sciences, and to request that the Government would permit a part of‘ the 
Town Hall to be appropriated for the several establishments for native education, and solicit 
the Court of Directors to allow properly qualified persons to proceed to Bombay, there to 
reside in the capacity of teachers. The subscription and proposed institution wore declared 
to be in honour ol' the Governor, then about to return to Europe, after whom they w^ere to be 
designated th(i Elphinstone Professorships. 

The Bombay Government acquiesced in the suggestion, and committed to the Native 
Education Society the measures which might be considered proper for carrying the proposal 
into effect. That society immediately took charge of the subscription, which then amounted 
to 1,20,000 rupees, composed of sums of money of which the largest single subscription was 
17,800 rupees, and the smallest 300 rupees, and which had been collected within the space 
of three montlis. 

The Education Society also j)roj)oscd that the persons to be selected should be truly 
eminent men sel<*cted from other candidates by public examination as to their fitness, and 
on no account to be nominated by private choice or patronage. 

The sphere of one professor to he languages and general literature ; of another, mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, including astronomy, elementary, and ])hysical ; of the third, 
chemistry, including geology and botany ; the knowledge of the two last professors to be par- 
ticularly imparted with reiation to the useful arts and the future profitable employment of it 
by the natives in life.'* 

The salary proposed for each professor w^as not less than 1,000 per month ; and it was 
also submitted that apartments in the government building in the fort might be assigned for 
the use of the professors. 

On these propositions. Sir John Mah'olm, Mr. Wanhm and Mr. Goodwin recorded minutes, 
in which they have entei’ed into the subject of native education generally, and the proposition 
was forwjirded for the consideration oi the Court ol' Din^ctors. 

On the 1st of November 1830, the total amount of’ subscriptions in Bombay w^as aV)OUt 
2,15,000 rupees. This amount tlie Court of Directors have been requested to subscribe on 
the part of the Company, and to receive the total sum so subscribed by the natives of’ Bombay 
and the Government, on interest at six per cent, into the jniblic treasury at Bombay. With 
the interest of this capital, it is now ])roposed to have one superior ])rofessorship of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and all branches of natural philosophy, at R^ 800 per month, who might 
have charge of the observatory, and reside rent free in the house which was ereeb^d at 
Bombay for the astronomer ; and only one other professor or teacher, upon a salary of 
R*" (500 per month, who would be expected to possess a complete knowledge of’ the practical 
ap])licatfon of the sciences of architecture, hydraulics, mecnanics, &c. &c. leaving botany, 
horticulture and agriculture, particularly as applicable to the soil and c*limate of India as well 
as to the habits and character of its inhabitants, to be taught by the natives of India. 

The Court of Directors have, on a consideration of all the circumstances brought to their 
notice with reference to this institution, authorized the Bombay Government to afford it such 
assistance, either by the grant of a sum of money or annual allowance as may be deemed 
proper, taking for their model the similar institution in Calcutta, called the Anglo-Indian 
College. 

Sir Edward Wesfs Scholarships. 

In December 1828, sixteen respectable natives of Bombay communicated to the Native 
Education Society a request, accompanied by the sum of 11,400 rupees, that that sum which 
had been subscribed by the applicants and others, should be invested in treasury notes, bear- 
ing interest at six per cent, per annum, in the same manner as the amount subscribed for the 
Elphinstone Professorships, as an endowment for (pertain scholarships and prizes, to be called 

Sir Edw^ard West’s Scholarships and Prizes.” 

The Government consented to receive the money and retain it at six per. cent interest, in 
order to its being appropriated in confc)niiity will) the wish of the subscribers. The Court 
of Directors have since confirmed the decision of the Government. 
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Pub. from a 1 NoT.i8a7 
liorabay Courier, 

17 Nov. i8a7.N® i. 
Pub. to 10 Dec. 1828. 
33- 

Pub. Cons. 

*27 Feb. 1828. j 8, 19. 
Pub.from. i;)Aug.i828. 
44 to 48. 

Pub. to 8 Feb. 1829. 

2 to 5. 


Pub. to 

29 Sept. 1830 . 


Public from 
6 April 1829 . 

16, 17. 

Cons. 1 April 1829 . 

52 to 54 . 

Pul) to. 

28 Apr. 1830 . 80 . 
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Pub. Cons. 

28 Mar. 1828. 64. 
D" 28 Apr. 66. 67. 
D" 18 June. 33, 34. 

54 to 58. 

D' 30 July. 152. 
Education Cons. 

31 Dec. 1827. 

I to 3. 


Pub. Cons.* Apr. 1838, 
i to 3. 

D® 38 April. 73. 

30 July. 33. 

D® 8 Oct. 3910 31. 

D® *4 Dec. 35. 36 . 


Jud. Cons. 

14 Jan. 1829. 29. 
D° 18 Fob, 8. 
Public D° 1 April. 
107 to 109. 


Jiid. Cons. 

27 May 1829. 93. 


Jud. Cons. 

30 July 1828. 
118. 

D® 31 Dec. 1829. 

39, 40. 

Cons. 

31 Dec. 1829. 39* 


Candeish. 

In December 1827, an application from Mr. J. Gisbeme, the collector of Candeish, for 
several teachers to be employed at low salaries, was referred to this society. Mr. Gisbemei 
wished to be allowed to employ them at the rate of eight or ten rupees per mensem to each 
schoolmaster, who should teach 24 boys or upwards, and to diminish the sala^ rateably for 
smaller numbers of scholars. The Mahomedan part of the population,’^ he observes^ 

are not particularly numerous ; but in the tow'ns of Nemdoorbar, Malligaum, Nusscrabad^ 
Chokra, Gawal and Pulahs Shada, a Mahomedan teacher would be most beneficial. Low 
as most of the early conquerors of the peninsula have fallen in learning, and religion and 
morality, in this province they appear to be more ignorant and less moral by many grades* 
than elsewhere ; they scarcely know the shadow of their laws ; and I think I may venture 
to say, that not one in a hundred can even read.” 

In April 1828, the Government, at the recommendation of the education society, allowed a 
pension of 80 rupees per month to Mr. John Morgan, the master of the central school; which 
situation he liad filled for eight years, and his wife that of matron, to the entire satisfaction of 
tlie committee. 

Candeish Dhoolia. 

In October 1828, the collector reported that this was then the only school in that province,, 
and that 50 boys attended the master’s instructions ; also that a teacher who had been sent 
from the ceiitml school had died ; orders were immediately given to send from the society 
another master to supply the place of the deceased. 

Southern Concan, 

In January 1820, Mr. G. Elliott, the criminal judge of the Southern Concan, reported as; 
follows : As though not absolutely included in the subject of the present report, education 
is a point so intimately connected with the welfare and happiness of the natives, I am induced 
h) add a concluding observation on the state of the schools established by Government, 
of which there are two at this station, and one in the district. The jxMiple evince less reluctance ■ 
in allowing their children to attend, Jind tJie poverty of tin; Brahmins makes them gladly 
embrace an opportunity of gratuitous instruction, so that the number ofchildren is increasing; 
the interest taken in their progress, with tlie active exertions of my assistant, Mr. Webb, have 
materially promoted this improvement ; and it is hoped that time and perseverance will efl’ect 
some amendment in their morals and habits of lili*.’ 

Candeish. 

In the same month the collector of Candeish recommended the establishment of a school, 
observing as follows : Although the reformation of this class (the Blieels) is now so 

wonderfiilly brought about, our exertions should by no means cease, and as I am sure 
Government wall patronize every endeavour on the part of its agents to promote the good of 
the people, 1 sliould respectfully propose that a school be established in the Bheel corps, on 
the same principle as in corps of the line. 1 am not aware to what amourit the allowance • 
for a master is granted by Government, but I think for R* 15 a month a very good one might 
be fijund to undertake tlie duties. At first, perhaps, no great j^rogress would be made, but 
some oJ' the numerous and idle children would thus be employed, and their natural quick- 
ness would tend in a great measure to further the object ; the youth thus educated would be 
most serviceable in the corps, and supensede the necessity of’ keeping up purdashees. 1 have 
spoken to the officer coinmanding on the subject, and he thinks the introduction of a school 
would now be of great benefit.” 

In July 1828, a circular letter was issued to the several collectors under the Bombay 
Govemment, calling upon them to report annually to the Foujdariy Adawlut the number of 
schools in their collectorates, the number of boys attending each, and the mode in which 
education was conducted, also the mode in winch printed tracts were sought after and ‘ 
disposed of. In October 1828, these reports having been received, the register of the 
Adawlut was instructed to forward to the Government a general report of the state of educa- 
tion in the provinces of the Bombay presidency, framed from the information conveyed in 
the statements of the several collectors, and suggesting the means which in the opinion 
of the judges were most likely to promote and improve the-education of the natives of India. 

First y by a gradual extension of schools on an improved principle, either by affording the 
patronage of Government to native schoolmasters, on condition of their improving their 
system, or by the establishment of new schools in populous places at the expense of Goveni- 
ment; and. 

Secondly, by the gratuitous distribution of useful books, such as books of arithmetic, 
short histories, moral tales, distinct from their own false legends, natural history and some 
short voyages and travels.” 

Periodical examinations the judges recommend to be held with caution, as likely to excite 
alann, and when voluntarily submitted to by the schoolmasters, to be accompanied by liberal 
rewards to the scholars for proficiency, as showing the interest the Govemment take in 
the proceedings, and as a mode of encouragement which would seem upon common principles 
likely to be attended with a good result.” 

This 
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This report is accompanied by the following Statement of the Schools and Scholars in 
the different Collectorships, showing the proportion of Persons attending Schools to the 
Population.” 
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In the Deccan : 











Poona 

- 

- 

5 

266 

304 ! 

4.651 

309 

4 , 9>7 

558,902 

1 in iij 

Ahmednuggur 

- 

- 

4 

232 

164 

2,906 

168 

3,138 

500,000 

159 

Candeish 

- 

- 

2 

59 

112 

1,610 

114 

1,669 

377,321 

226 

In Guzzerat : 











Surat - 

- 

- 

2 

9 ^ 

188 

4,068 

190 

4,164 

1 354,882 

61 

Broach 

- 

- 

2 

75 

24 

967 

36 

1,042 

238,421 

228 

Kaira - 

- 

- 

2 

157 

82 

3.034 

84 

3,»8i 

444,298 

139 

Ahmedabad - 

- 

- 

3 

127 

88 

3.336 

91 

3,353 

470,729 

140 

Concans : 











Northern Concan 

- 

- 

2 

188 

135 

•■i.490 

137 

2,678 

387,264 

1 144 

Southern Ditto 

- 

- 

1 

21 

285 

0 

0 

282 

6,721 

655,776 

97 

Darwar 

- 

- 

2 

94 

302 

4.196 

304 

4,390 

794,142 

iBs 




25 

1,315 

1,680 

33,838 

i . 

i, 7<^5 

35,153 

4,681,735 

133 


Sir John Malcolm, in a minute recorded by him on this report, expressed his concurrence 
in the sentiments of the judges of Adawlut, particularly in the expediency of not interfering 
with the village schoolmasters, in any mode that could excite feelings hostile to the efforts of 
tlic British Government for the education of the natives. 

In May 1030 the education society reported 25 schoolmasters, 11 Mahrattas and 14 Guzze- 
rattees ready to commence their duties as teachers in the various schools in the Deccan and 
Guzzerat and two Concans. They had acquired an accurate knowledge of their own lan- 
guages, and were so far acquainted with the higher branches of the mathematics as to entitle 
them to be considered teachers of the second order. Stations were proposed for them by the 
society, to which they were sent by the Govennnent. 

The same month the Deshmooks and Despondeas of the Parnair pergunnah petitioned 
for a stipend for a schoolmaster of their own selection. Their request, involving a deviation 
from the rule laid down in the appointment of schoolmasters, was not complied with. 

The report of Major W, H. Sykes, officiating statistical reporter to Government, contains 
a state of the schools in the districts which he had visited, with some observations on the 
state of education in the provinces under the Bombay Government. If is statement of the 
efficiency of the schools in the Deccan falls much below that in the report of the judges. 
It is as follows : 

In the Poona Collectorate - 1 School to 3,357 souls. 

Candeish - - - 1 - to 4,369. 

Darwar - - - 1 - to 2,452. 

In June 1B30, when Captain Jervis of the engineers, who had for several years filled the 
office of secretary to the native education society was about to quit India, the native community 
of Bombay assembled and agreed upon an address to him expressive of their respect and esteem 
and of their regret at his intended departure. With this address they also tendered a? piece 
of plate, which, under all the circumstances, the Bombay Government pennitted him to 
accept, without previous reference to the Court of Directors. 

The Court, after animadverting on this violation of a standing rule of the service of old 
date, which prohibits Europeans in the Company’s service from accepting of any present or 
gratuity from natives without the Court’s previous sanction, permitted Captain Jcivis to retain 
Sie piece of plate, observing that “ in no case could the indulgence be better deserved.” 

Native Education Society s Reports. 

The society has since its formation held six public meetings at Bombay, the last on the. 
12th of April 1831. From the report of that meeting it appears that its affairs continue to 
be conducted according to regulations agreed upon by a committee composed in nearly equal 
proportions of Europeans and Natives ; that its aggregate receipts and disbursements within 
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the year amounted to between 70,000 and 80,000 rupees ; that it has constantly on sale more 
than 40 publications in tlie native languages, many of them the produce of the Bombay 
lithogniphic and other presses, of which former mode of printing tavo arable specimens are 
appended to the Reports ; and that it has under its control and management the several schools 
and establislinients described in the following paragraphs : 

In the c(uitral school 200 boys have been through a course of study in the English lan- 
guage ; 60 have left it with a competent knowledge of‘ the language, consistmg of an acquaint- 
ance with geography, mathematics and geometry. In Bombay the boys in the Mahratta 
scliool have amounted to 064, and in Guzzeraitee to 427. At p.xisent, there are altogether 
6(5 of the society’s schools, each containing about GO boys, amounting in the whole to 3,000 
boys under a cour.se of education.” 

This report contains the following further particulars : 

Your committee observe tluit tlu^ boys who Iiave made tlie greatest progress in the English 
schools are the Hindoos ; they ai*e left longer in the schools by their parents than other boys, 
who, though equally intelligent and quick, are more irregular in thei r attendance. Few or 
no MahoiiK^dan boys ever enter the scliools. 

Your committee have hitherto experienced some trouble from the jealousy of the old 
native schoolmasters, wdio are unacquainted with the mode of instruetion adopted by the 
society, and wlio have attempted all tliey can to deter parents from sending their children to 
the schools. This spirit of rivalry, from a conviction of the irderiority of the old system and 
a feeling of shame at opposing the progress of knowledge, has now happily subsided. 

With regal’d to the schools in the districts, those at Surat, Kaira, Darwar and Poona, 
seem to be in a most flourishing state, and your eommittcf^ are glad to mention that this is 
j)rincipally owing to the gentlemen who have superintendc^d them, and who have taken much 
trouble in constantly informing us of their condition and progress.’’ 

After mentioning the misconduct of one of the S(*hoolmasters which had led to his dismission, 
the report ju’oeeeds ; Your committee fe(‘l it a duty to notice the great attention which 
Mr. Elliott has paid to their interests during his tours tlirough the districts under his charge.” 

It is further stated that at the examination wdiieh took place at tlie meeting above referred 
to, several prizes were given, Jind that the prize boys of the Englisli scliools read and 
translated vmi race from Mahratta into English, and were examined in the higher branches 
of mathematics. The boys read English very fluently, and all present seemed higlily de- 
lighted at the progress they had made.” 


Hindoo College at Poona. 


Education Cons. 

21 Nov. 1827. 1. 
Pub. Cons. 

26 Mar. 1828. 

61 to 63. 
iG May. 13 to iG. 
30 July. 76,77. 
23 June, i to 3. 


In reply to the application for a library of English books from Europe for the use of this 
college, the Court of Directors deferred a compliance with the request, observing, that the 
major part of those remiired were elementary, and might be purchased in the l»azaars ; and 
that no European proiessor of English had been, or was proposed to be attached to the 
college, which continued under tlu‘ superintendenee of a native principal and his assistant. 

In February 102H, the principal of this college applied to the Bombay Government, through 
Mr. John Warden, the agent, for sirdars, stating that many of the students had completed 
their studies, and might b(‘ permitted to quit the college, and others admitted in their stead ; 
and that as was usual in other similar institutions, he was desirous of being allowed “ to pre- 
sent them with dresses, (khelliiuts) and six or twelve months’ pay, as a mark of honour.” 
This request was refern^d to the. Native Education Society, with orders to report their opinion 
upon it. That society reported that the only precedents that had occurred for distributing 
marks of honour, on students completing a course of instruction, were to be found in the 
Engineer Institution, where each student, after passing his examination, received a certificate 
to that effect, and three or four only of the most meritorious obtained prizes, varving; from 
100 to 30 rupees. 

On these papers the following minutes were recorded by the members of the Bombay 
Government on the 30th July 182B. 

Minute by the honourable the Governor, subscribed by the Commander-in-chief. — The 
principal of the Hindoo college at Poona may be recommended to grant certificates to 
students on their ])assing examination, and he may be authorized to grant rewards of a 


small amount to a few of the most deserving. 


(signed) “ J. Malcolm'* 


Minute by Mr. Warden. — I cannot consent to entrust the distribution of rewards to a 
native. In my opinion we ought to decline the application preferred from Poona. We 
must ere long receive* the final orders of the Court on the subject of education, and in tlie 
mean time we ought to abstain from entangling ourstdves with pledges and plans which may 
be soon superseded. F. Warden.” 


Further Minute by the Governor, subscribed by the Commander-in-chief and Mr. Goodwin. 
— I continue of my former opinion. The college at Poona was established to conciliate the 
nativ(‘s by liberality, and by conferring distinction on learned Hindoos. It may perhaps be 
de(‘med more a charitable than an useful institution ; but if it tends to the popularity and good 
name of Government, it is politic to support it ; and while we do support it, we should not 
deny to its heads and professors the additional consideration which they will receive at being 
made the*mcdium of trifling marks of favour and distinction to their best pupils. 

(signed) J. MalcolmJ* 
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In conformity with the opinion of the majority of the Council, the principal of th(> Hindoo 
college at Poona, was authorized to grant certificates to such of his students as might have 
completed their studies, on their quitting the college, and to grant rewards of a sinairamount 
to a few of the most deserving. < 

On receipt of this permission, he forwarded to the Presidency, through the acting collector 
of Poona, a list of the names of 29 students, to whom he proposed to give rewards of 60 or 
40 rupees each, amotinting in the whole to 11* 1,520. The measure was approved by the 
Government, and authorized accordingly. 

No application for prizes appears on the records of 1829 ; but one from the under teachers 
for an augmentation of allowances, which was not then granted. 

In June 1830, a list of 18 students who were then about to quit the college at Poona, was 
forwarded to Bombay, and the distribution to them of rewards, amounting to R* 920, as 
follows, was authorized. 

First Class, Ten at 60 rupees each OOO 

„ Eight at 40 „ „ 320 

920 

Skolapore, in the Poona Collectorate, 

In April 1829, the acting judge and magistrate rcjxirted to the Government, that the 
native school whicih had been established at that station was 'inefficient. Sad complaints,^' 
he observed, “ are made by the master of it of the irregular attendance of the boys, none of 
whom have yet so qualified themselves as to be eligible to hold appointments unernr Govern- 
ment ; I would therefore suggest that periodical examinations be established, and that certain 
sums be allowed as rewards to those who distinguish themselves, by way of an inducement 
to ex(?rtion on the part of the boys. Should the honourable the Governor consider this recom- 
mendation wortliy of' being acted on, and think fit to give me charge of the examination 
mentioned, I shall be very happy to do my best towards the improvement of the school.” 

The Government approved of the periodical examination of the boys, and authorized the 
grant of trifling presents in money or books, confiding the duty to the collector or his 
assistant. 

Native School Societjj of the Southern Concan, 

Til V. Court of* Directors approved of the establishment and objects of this society, and sanc- 
tioned the donation to it of ll'* 1,000, together with an annual subscription of R* 500, and a 
supply of books. The further proceedings of the society have been held in con’cspoiidence 
with the Native Education Society. 

The Engineer Imtitution at Bomhay, 

In February 1826, tlic Court of Directors desired to be furnished with full information as 
to the progress and state of this establishment, observing, that it had been instituted without 
tfieir authority jircviously obtained. Before the arrival of the Court’s despatch at Bombay, 
it appears that the subject hud been attended to, and a report delivered by the chief engineer, 
Colonel S. Goodfellow, dated the 17th of May 1826, giving such a view of the progress of 
the boys in their studies, as induced the Government to express its high satisiactiou ” at 
that progress. 

There were then in the institution 86 students, as follows : 



English. 

Mabratta. 

Guzzcrattcc. 

Total. 


- . 



. ... 

— 

Ist Class 

6 

6 

7 

19 

2d (^lass ... - - 

9 

9 

13 

31 

3d Class ----- 

- 

10 


10 

Revenue Students : 





1st Class - - - _ - 

— 

13 

— 

13 

2d Class - - - - - 

- 

13 

- 

13 

• 

16* 

61 

20 

86 


Eight European students had either been expelled for misconduct or had deserted the 
institution. 

The chief engineer in his report of the examination, represents the students of the first 
class as having obtained, in aadition to merely theoretical acquirements, a knowledge of 
algebra, as treated in the first volume of Hutton s Mathematics, and a much more extensive 
knowledge of geometry, both practical and theoretical, than was at first anticipated as neces- 
sary, having acquired the whole of what the above work contains on that subject, consisting 
of the most useful problems in Euclid. The same may be said of mensuration in which they 
are proficients. 

This report gives not a less favourable view of the success of the other classes of the 
Students, and adverts to the difficulties in the way of success, arising from the want of words 
in the native languages, to convey the ideas expressed by European terms of art, and finm 
the loss of time occasioned by the numerous holidays of the natives. 

In 
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In this report, the chief engineer proposed that two boys who had evinced great talent and 
promise, should be retained as assistants, and be qualified in a superior degree as mathe- 
maticians so soon as proper translations of suitable works should have been prepared by the 
superintendant, CJaptain George Jervis. These lads were to proceed to conic sections, and the 
application of algebra to tlie liigher branches of mathematics and spherical trigonometry. 

These acquirements^' the chief engineer observes, will prepare them for the study of 
astronomy, than which there is probably no knowledge so likely to impress on their minds 
pure and reasonable notions of religion. In prosecuting the study and m contemplating the 
structure of the universe, and the consequences resulting from it, they can scarcely fail of 
relieving themselves from a load of prejudice and 6U|)erstition ; they will thus gradually, in 
proportion as their knowledge is spread (it is reasonable to believe), become better men and 
better subjects, and less likely ever to be made the tools of any ambitious man or fanatic. 
The more intelligence exists in a nation, provided the Government is a liberal one, the less 
desire is there for a change, and whilst society is increasing in wealth and knowledge, they 
are pleased with themselves, contented and happy. The advantages, therefore, that may 
reasonably be expected to arise from the institution, as a branch of education, are great, 
whether viewed as a question of finance or of policy." 

The chief engineer in this report particularly compliments the superintendant, Captain 
Jervis, for his zeal in the cause of education and acquirements in mathematics, drawing, 
architecture and building, and on his knowledge of the Mahrutta and Guzzerattee languages, 
which had enabled him to translate into those languages several of the standard books of 
instruction in Europe ; on arithmetic and geometry ; also for his talent of communication, 
and his application and temper, which caused him to be regarded as a friend by his pupils. 

The Government in reply, acquiesced in the commendations bestowed on the superinten- 
dant and others connected with the establishment, and authorized an increased expenditure, 
by extending to the native students of Bombay, an allowance of R* 200 per month, which 
had been enjoyed exclusively by those from the Deccan. 

The report of the following year 1827, was also considered to be highly satisfactory. To 
it is appended a list of 21 lads, chiefly native, who had passed examinations and been 
attached to difl’erent departments of the service. 

In 1829, the Court of Directors authorized an augmentation of the allowances of Captain 
Jervis, as superintendant of this institution, to 800 rupees per month, in consideration of 
the duties of this oifice having rendered it necessary for him to relinquish his office of assistant 
engineer. 

In July 1829, the Rajah of Sattarah applied, through the resident, for permission to send 
Thomas Kain, a young lad (the nephew of an active and intelligent Indo-Briton, who had 
long been employed with credit and advantage under his Highness), to Bombay, for a scien- 
tific education. The Rajah, it was stated, in furtherance of his request, had of his own 
accord lately added to the funds annually appropriated to the support of schools and teachers 
in Sattarah ; and that his object was to obtain for this youth a superior education. 

The Government readily complied with the Rajah’s request ; and on the arrival of the lad 
he was placed under the special protection of the chief engineer. Being very young and 
uninformed, he was first sent to a preparatory school at the expense of the Company, and 
the Rajah was informed that no pains would be ^ared by the Government to ensure the 
careful tuition of the youth ; and that the British Government regarded with great interest 
and satisfaction his Highness’s zeal in the cause of science and the education of his coun- 
trymen." 

The report of the state of this institution in the year 1829, states that 44 students 
were then quitting the establishment to enter professional employment. Those who proceeded 
in the public service were stationed in conformity with their own desires ; they were of the 


following descriptions : 

European - 




7 


Mahratta engineer 

- 

- 

- 

9 


Guzzerattee 

- 

- 

- 

6 


Mahratta revenue 

- 

- 

- 

23 


Mathematical instruments and other necessaries have been supplied to this institution by 
the Court of Directors on indent from Bombay ; {ind it has been proposed to open it to the 
inhabitants generally, whicli proposition has received the sanction of tne Court. 

Medical School at Bombay . 

In 1824, the Medical Boaid at Bombay was required to state to the Government their 
opinion respecting the expediency of employing the Government native vaccinators as super- 
intendants of the native schools ; and also as to the practicability and means of diffusing 
a knowledge of medicine and of the sciences connected therewith among the natives, as 
well as 01 encouraging the production of elementary treatises on such sciences in the native 
languages." 

The Medical Board returned an immediate answer, favourable to the first proposition, but 
reemested time to deliberate on the second. 

Ill November 1826, they produced the plan of an institution to be formed at the Presi- 
dency for the instruction of natives in medicine, and to be called, a School for Native 
Doctors." The plan of this institution, published in general orders of the 1st January 1826, 
is similar in air material respects to that of the school for native doctors which had been 
previously formed at Calcutta. 

The salary of the superintendant, to which office Surgeon John M'Lennen was appointed, 

was 
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was fixed at R* 600 per mensem, with an establishment of three moonshees to assist in read- 
ing and translating in the different languages, at 40 rupees per month each, and two peons, 
at six rupees per month each. 

The number of students fixed at 20, on allowances similar to those of the students in the ^ 
Calcutta medical school. 

In January 1827, the superintendant submitted his first report of his proceedings and 
those of his pupils. 

From this document it appears that he had translated into the Mahratta language the 
London Pharmacopoeia, with some remarks on the medicines contained therein ; and was in 
progress with another elementary work, which it was expected would, when completed, make 
a complete Mahratta Dispensatory. To this work it was proposed to give currency by means 
of the lithographic press. 

Also an introduction to a book on the anatomy and physiology of the human body ; and it 
is observed, as the anatomy of the great cavities, the eyes, &c. can now be more con- 
veniently demonstrated to the pupils, tliese parts will be first described, and on obtaining 
preparations, the anatomy of the skeleton. Sac, being finished, it can then be arranged and 
put in a connected form.'' 

Also an Essay on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Abdomen, translations of Essays 
on Inflammation, Dysentery, Rheumatism, and Intermittent Fever, of‘ which also it was pro- 
posed to multiply copies by means of the lithographic press, as well as of the following works: 

Translation into Mahratta of a Sanscrit medical work, the Madhow Nedam, (said to be 
of great repute) ; it is the work of Narraiii, one of the pundits entertained in the school."' 

‘‘ Translation into Hindoostanee of the properties and uses of the substances of Materia 
Medica, arnmged in classes according to Murray, and referring to the Hindoostanee Phar- 
macopoeia of Mr. Breton for preparations of medicines, &c.” 

The superintendant reported that of his pupils the most advanced of the Mussulmans had 
a tolerable knowledge of* the properties of the articles of the Materia Medica, and understood 
in a general manner the anatomy of the thorax, abdomen and eyes ; and that the Hindoo 
pupils knew the properties of most of the substances of the Materia Medica, and the 
formula of the Pliarmacopaiia, and that they had likewise commenced anatomy, but had not 
made any progress therein, wliich is ascribed chiefly to the want of scientific books in their 
language, and to their having had indifferent educations. 

The native Christians, it is observed, understood the properties of the articles of the 
Materia Medica and formula of the Pharmacoj)oeia, but that much could not be imparted to 
them without preparing some easy abridgments of common medical works, to which service 
it was stated to be impracticable for the superintendant to devote his time without neglecting 
other duties of more iniportance. He represents the state of education among this class of 
the community to have been very low, and to have occasioned much trouble to himself and 
imT)ediment in their progress in the acquisition of medical science. 

The superintendant concluded his report by suggesting an increase to the salary of his 
Mussulman inoonshee, and some other arrangements and accommodations, to which the 
Government consented, observing that the report did great honour to the talents and zeal of 
Mr. M‘Lennon. 

In May 1828, the superintendant submitted a report of the proceedings of another year, 
which report was forwarded to the Government by the Medical Board, with a statement that 
that Board had recently examined the pupils, and were “ happy at being able to report 
most favourably oi* their progress, and to bring to the notice ol Government the continued 
zeal, assiduity and ability displayed by the superintendant, Dr. M‘Lennou.’" 

The following is a copy of Dr. M^Lennon's report: 

Another year having elapsed since the establishment of the native medical school, I now 
do myself the honour of detailing the progress made during that time to carry the orders of 
Government into effect. 

Since April 1827, Treatises on the Anatomy of the Thorax and Eye have been finished, 
and are now being lithographed. The first part of the Dispensatory has likewise been com- 
pleted, and was sent to you in October last, with a recommenaation that it too should be printed. 
Since then, however, I have not heard what the intentions of Government are on that point. 
With it I should say that all that is necessary to be communicated on materia medica and 
pharmacy, had been finished. 

In anatomy the quantum of matter communicated on the abdominal and thoracic viscera 
is perhaps more ainjile than may be at all necessary on other parts, but as the contents of 
these cavities can be demonstrated on the human subject in most hospitals, and as much of 
the phenomena of disease is connected with a correct knowledge of their contents, I am 
of opinion that all which has been written on them may be after this turned to much prac- 
tical utility, when engaged on the symptoms and treatment of disease. The tmnslations now 
in progress by me, are on the anatomy of the pelvis viscera and organs of generation, both in 
the male and female. 

One on osteology, in which the structure of the joints will be particularly described, 
with a view to the correct demonstration at a future period of the phenomena of luxations and 
their cure. 

One on toxicology, taken in great part from Orifilus’ work ; this has been commenced 
on, not that it is necessary at this stage of the progress of the school, but because after the 
translation of the Materia Medica, facilities were afforded for speedily bringing it to a con- 
clusion which would not have existed after a lapse of some time ; it is two-thirds finished and 
will be forwarded in two months hence. 
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A system of' noseology, in great part taken from Goode, has likewise been finished, and 
is now being copied ofl'. An anatomical work (the Sooshroot Shercer) has been translated 
from Sanscrit into Mahratta, by one of the. pundits attached to the school and shall be like- 
wise forwarded as soon as it is copied. 

To enabh* tlie Hoard to form an opinion as to the species of instruction imparted to the 
pupils, I did myself the honour of transmitting a set of questions extracted from the trans- 
lations nrad(‘ Ibr the use of the school ; from this it will, 1 hope, be apparent that some 
useful matter has been communicated to them in materia medica and anatomy. 

‘‘ hav(‘ procured a skeleton from England and made, arrangements for the transmission 
of other anatomical preparations, and a small set of chemical apparatus ; the former neces- 
sary to enable me to explain anatomy in a manner void of a possibility of causing doubt as 
to the real constitution oi' the human subject ; the latter to enable me to show some of the 
common pharmaceutical ])rocesses of the Pharmacopada. 

In the mean time (after the completion of' those now in progress) I shall proceed to 
the translation of treatises on the practice of physic, but think it my duty explicitly to state, 
that this really practically useful part of the education of the pupds cannot be carried on 
with advantage to them unless they are attached to an hosjiital for native sick to be under my 
own care and superintendence. 1 may state that this was found necessary, and has been 
carried into effect in the Calcutta medical school.” 

ITie (jovenior and Council of Bombay expressed themselves satisfied with this report, and 
ordered the treatises ref'cTred to in it to be lithographed. 

In a letter addressed to the Government by the Medical Board on the Bth of March 1B30, 
it is observed, that the native medical school was not so well calculated for the education of 
East Indians as sending them to Eurojiean hospitals, where they were under constant sur- 
veillance, and a direction given to their habits and studies. It was admitted that a higher 
theoretical knowledge of medical science would be imparted to them in the medical scfiool ; 
but without the thorough practical knowledge of routine and detail which might be obtained 
in hospitals, they would cease to be useful as hospital servants in a subordinate capacity, 
while they would hardly attain such proficiency as 1,0 render them capable of acting in any 
important charge, independent of the superintendence of European medical officers. 

The Medical School,” it was admitted, like all institutions in their first fomiation, 
has had great difficulties to surmount, both from tla* want of books and good materials to 
work upon, but j)rincipally from its not being able, in its present form, to communicate at the 
same time a practical as well as theoretical knowledgt* of' medical science, and on no 
other plan can a really useful medical education be imparf ed to the student ; and it was this 
consideration which induced the Medical Board, in the instances of a vacancy in the appoint- 
ment of surgeon to tlu^. Native (Tcneral Hospital, to recommend that the su|)erintendant 
should succeed on a reduced salary of ‘250 rupees to the medical class of that institution, in 
order that the pupils, besides increasing their theoretical acquirements, might be at the same 
time brought in contact with those fomis of' disease which they are likely afterwards to see 
in their practice, and with tlu^ practical routine duties also of a native hospital. 

It was also in the Board’s contemplation to have grafted a native dispensary on their 
institution, for the purpose of (‘inploying the young men in affording advice and assistance to 
many jjoor families whose feelings or circumstances prevented them from resorting to an 
liospital for relief, and who by this plan would bav(» b(*en attended in their own houses. 
Repeated applications Viave been made to this (‘fleet to individual members of the Medical 
Board by the iiam" respectable native inliabitants proposing to support this institution by 
sul)scri])tioii, for tlu! ])ur])ose of procuring the required medicines on the behalf of the poor 
inhabitants ; and tliese young jiupils would also have been einploy(‘d as native assistants on 
the occurrenee of epidemic disease, such as cholera ; thus rendering it unnecessary, as at 
present, to entertain and pay jieojde for that purjiosc. 

** While on the suliject of medical education, the Medical Board beg to state for the 
information of Government, that at their recommendation, and in additiim to the means of 
diffusing medical knowledge already adveiied to, two sepoy boys were in IB‘28 appointed to 
the h(^spital of each native regiment, in lieu of the shop coolie fonnerly employed, and 
consequently at no additional expense to Government, for the purpose of being brought up 
as native hospital assistants, it being made n(?cessary to their appointments, that they should 
be fairly acquainted with one native language. By the adoption of this measure no less than 
00 lads have been, or will ultimately be placed under a system of medical education, many 
of whom can already write English, and have made considerable acquirements in the know- 
ledge of hospital duties ; and the Board would beg to recommend, that such of them as may 
particularly distinguish themselves may be admitted for a certain period into the Native Medical 
School, and that on leaving the situation with the same character as when they entered it, 
th^ may be furnished with certificates and honorary rewards.” 

The Government upon receipt of this letter communicated it to the medical committee at 
the Presidency for their observations. 

In October 1B29, Sir John Malcolm recorded a minute, in which he considered the subject 
of native education generally, and particularly the Engineer Institution, which he recom- 
mended should be opened to the superior classes of inhabitants. This measure the Court of 
Directors have sanctioned. 

Lithogra'phy. 

Between the years 1822 and 1830 the East India Company have sent to Bombay a con- 
siderable number of lithographic presses for the use of the departments of Government, and 
a lithographic office and establishment have accordingly beeti formed at that Presidency. 

© , In 
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In April 1827 the Court of Directors ordered, in i-eply to an application made on behalf of 
the mtive School-book and School Society, that the lithographic office should be resorted 
to on all occasions where lithography might be required, as was the practice in this country, 
where the lithographic establi^ment, under the quarter-master general, was available to the ' 
various departments of His Majesty’s Government. 

Regimental Schools, 

In June 1826 the Bombay Government received returns from the several regiments serving 
at that presidency, ol‘ the meaas employed by the officers of those regiments to promote the 
education of the children connected therewith, upon which it was resolved, that the 
Governor in Council is pleased to sanction an increase to the pay of schoolmasters of native 
regiments from 12 rupees to 15 rupees per month, and directs that a shed for a school-room 
be built within the lines of each native regiment, and kept in repair at the public expense.” 

Schools of American Missionaries in Bombay and its Vicinity. 

In 1825 and 1820, Mr. Gordon Hall, an American missionary at Bombay, obtained from 
the Government permission to pass various packages of books, paper, printing types, ink, Slc. 
free ol‘ duty. 

In March 1826, the same gentleman represented the distressed state of the schools attached 
to the mission, for want of ground on whicli to erect school-rooms, and solicited the aid of 
Goveniment by the grant of vacant spots of ground lor the erection of suitable buildings, 
either fn^e of rent or on any other favoumble tenns wdiich might be considered proper. 
Mr. Hall also solicited a grant of ground for the erection of a mission house and a printing- 
office. 

This application was referred to the collector of Bombay for his report, who stated, in reply, 
that such grants w'cre frequently made to natives for charitable and religious purposes, and 
recommended a comj)liance with the request. 

The following grants of ground were accordingly made to the American missionaries, to be held 
rent fi'ce, “ and on the usual res(‘rvation to Government of the right of resuming the land on 
six months’ notice*, when required for pul)lic purposes, on payment at a just valuation for all 
buildings erected thereon 

A piece of ground on the northern side of the Camatty village, close to the Bellassis road, 
measuring 833 square yards ; 

A small piece nearly in tlie centre of the Camatty village, measuring 53 square yards ; 

A small piece near the western side of the Camatty village, measuring 97 square yards ; and, 

A piece of vacant ground in the New Towm between Poorum tank and the RopeWalk east 
of the Duncan road, measuring 320 square yards. 

A spot of ground near tla^ south-east comer of the mission burying-ground, for which also 
the missionaries had ajiplied, could not then be granted to them. 

Orders of the Court of Directors. 

Thk despatches to Bombay in the Public Department, dated the IGth of April 1828, 
18th February 1829, and 29th September 1830, contain a review of the state of native educa- 
tion under the presidency of Bombay, and of the several establishments fonned by the Bombay 
Government wutli a view to its imjirovement, and express the Court’s general approbation of 
the measures pursued. 

The despatch of April 1829 adverts particularly to the reports of the collectors and judges, 
and the information afforded by them ; and contains observations on the multiplication of 
schools in the villages, and the course of education ; the remuneration of schoolmasters ; 
periodical examinations; the establishment of a rule excluding from certain offices those 
natives who cannot read nor write ; and the services of the school society in the Southern 
Concaii. 

The despatch of IBtli February 1829 ap})roves of the establishment of a school for school- 
masters at the Presidency ; requires reports on the several schools in the districts ; expresses 
the Court ’s nupprobation of the satisfactory and encouraging rej)ort of the chief engineer on the 
state of the Engineer Institution; approves of the view-s of Mr. Klphinstone with respect to 
native education ; directs a reconsideration of the proposal to appoint superintendants 
of schools in Guz/erat and the Deccan, mid refers for further information to the pro- 
ceedings of the Bengal Government; it also requires further information relative to Captain 
Sutherland’s proposal for establishing an institution for educating native revenue officers. 

The despatch of S(‘ptember 1830 relates to the Engineer Institution, Medical School, 
Elphinstone professorships, Poona College, and to Uie native teachers, approving, for the 
most part, the measures of the Bombay Government. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ ISLAND, SINGAPORE and MALACCA. 

Penang Free School in George Town, 

This school is under the management of a local committee of directors. In January 
1827, the state of the school w^as examined and a report of it prepared, which it was pro- 
posed to publish in the Prince of W’^ales’ Island Gazette; but the censor of the press objected 
to its being printed on the ground of its containing observations calculated to excite irritation 
among the catholics, of whom there was a considerable number on the island, and to lead 
to religious controversy, which, it was observed, was particularly necessary to be checked 
in a settlement where there were so many religions. The directors of the school, at a special 
736 — I 3 o 4 meeting. 
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meeting, Mr. Ibbetson being in the chair, came to resolutions expressive of their conviction of 
the necessity of the publication of the report ; whereupon the resident, Mr. Fullerton, recorded 
a minute, in whicli the other members of the Council concurred, stating his reasons for consi- 
dering the publication to be inexpedient, and it was interdicted. The Kev. R. S. Hutchings, 
secretary 01 the local committee, was advised accordingly. At a subsequent examination of 
the scholars, which took place in 1829, their progress is stated to have been highly satis- 
factory. A report of it was ordered to be printed and forwarded to England. 

Tlie montlily sum paid from the Company’s treasury towards the support of this free school 
is 210 rupees, or per annum 2,620 rupees ; in addition to which endowment it possessed, in 
the year 1827, a capital amounting to 22,000 rupees. 


Penang Boarding SchooL 

In October 1820, tlie Government having determined to establish a printing press 
Penang, resolved to appropriate the profits expected to arise from that establishment towards 
the maintenance of a boarding school for 20 boys, the children of indigent parents. The 
estimated charges attending tins establishment were as follows: 

Dollars. 


Board for 20 boys, at 2J dollars per mensem 
Clothes, hats, shoes, &c. 1 dollar each 
Servants ------ 

Extras, needles, thread, oil, &c. 

Total Spanish Dollars 


• 

60 

- 

20 

- 

26 

- 

10 

• 

105 


Towards this school, as appears by the Book of Establishments of 1829-30, the Prince of 
Wales’ Island Government contributed monthly the sum of 109 rupees, or per annum 1,308 
rupees. The Court of Directors have disapproved of this grant, as unnecessary and as extend- 
ing beyond the mere object of tuition ; at the same time expressing a high opinion of the utility 
of the free school at Penang. 


Romati Catholic School in Penang. 

In October 1826, the Government of Prince of Wales’ Island, at the request of the 
Rev. Mr. Boucher, the Roman Catholic priest at Penang, wlio represented tliat there were 
then 97 scholars attached to the Roman Catholic school at that settlement, (and in consi- 
deration of the importance of aflording every encouragement in the way of education to that 
numerous class of the community on the island,) augmented their monthly allowance from the 
sum of 30 to 100 dollars, under the express understanding that the school will be liable to 
be examined periodically by a committee appointed by the Government.” The priest, in 
acknowledging the augmented allowance, solicited that the examination might be made half- 
yearly; accordingly, on the 19th December 1B26, an examination of the state of the school 
took place before Messrs. John Anderson and Thomas Church, two of the Company’s civil 
servants, appointed a committee for that purpose, whose report states as follows : That the 
proficiency of the scholars exceeded expectation ; that the several classes read and recited 
with propriety, and displayed a growing acquaintance with Englisli grammar ; and that the 
specimens of penmanship produced by the scholars were very creditable to the parties ; that 
the examiners entertained a confident hope that as the institution advanced, the moral and 
intellectual innirovement of the children would be increased and confirmed ; and that when 
the disadvantages under which the institution laboured were obviated, the objects of its 
establishment would ultimately be fully and perfectly realized. 

The system of this school is stated to be that of Mr. Lancaster, keeping as nearly as 
possible to that pursued in the Protestant free school. 

The boys were divided into six classes, of which the report states that the^rA*^ class read 
Murray’s Introduction to the English Reader, gave definitions from the dictionary, practised 
themselves in the rudiments of the English grammar, writing a large text hand, and that in 
arithmetic 13 boys were in the rule of three, and seven in compound addition. 

The other classes were examined only in reading and spelling, and in the elements of 
grammar. Prizes were given to 20 boys out of 97. They were all Roman Catliolics. 

In 1829, another examination of the scholars in this school took place before a committee, 
the result of which is stated to have been satisfactory. 

It is also stated that the school-room is a substantial brick building, with tiled roof 68 
feet in length and 33 in breadth, and capable of accommodating 160 scholars, and that it is 
situated in the compound of the Roman Catholic church. 

The monthly sum paid from the Company’s treasury towards the support of this school, 
is R* 210 , or per annum R** 2,520. 


Singapore Institution. 

Tiik plan of this institution having been found to be disproportionately large with reference 
to tlie circumstances of Singapore, and the funds not having proved equal to the expenses of 
the pro|io8ed edifice, its progress was interrupted, and the trustees offered the building to 
the Company in its unfinished state, upon terms which the Government of Prince of Wales’ 
Island felt it to be their duty to decline. 

Under these circumstances, the Prince of Wales' Island Government have restricted the 
allowance of 300 dollars per month which had been made to this institution, and sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors, to 100 dollars per month for the support of an establishment for 
merely elementary education, under the control of the resident councillor, than which, in 

the 
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the present circumstances of Singapore, nothing higher could, in the judgment of the 
Government and of tlie Court of Directors, be attempted. 

Present allowance per mensem R* 210, or per annum R* 2,620. 


Malay and Chinese Schools^ including the Four Malay Schools in Province Wellesley^ and 
Two Malay and One Chinese School at Prince of Wales" Island* 


The following Return of the state of these schools was made in the month of August 1827 : 


Chinese school, Teacher, 
Malay - ditto - „ 
Ditto - - „ 

Ditto - - „ 

Ditto - - „ 

Ditto - - „ 

Ditto - - „ 



Boys. 

Girls, 

TOTAt, 

Chung Yu - - 

29 

5 

84 

Liberr Mahta Meser - 

22 

8 

30 

Hat Medah 

15 

10 

25 

Man _ . . 

28 

7 

35 

Hob Menah 

21 

15 

36 

Lib Mahta Keepil - 

6 

17 

23 

Mahta Isaac - 

5 

15 

20 


126 

77 

203 


The Prince of Wales’ Island Government had previously consented to augment the allow- 
ance made to these schools on the part of the Company to 100 dollars per month. The 
schools also enjoyed an allowance made to them by Mr. Church of 10 dollars per month, 
making together a monthly income of 110 dollars, or 2,640 rupees per annum. 

This allowance appears to have been retrenched. 

Malacca Anglo-^Chinese College. 

In July 1827 the President of the Prince of Wales’ Island Council, Mr. Fullerton, recorded 
a minute on the general aft’airs of Malacca, in which he adverted to the state of education in 
that district in the following terms ; Of the means of education, the population of Malacca 
seem, until lately, to have been entirely destitute; few of the children, females particularly, 
of the Dutch resident families, to all apj^eanince Europeans, can read or write. Poverty is 
said to have prevented the establishment of any schools whatever ; by the census it appears 
that the number of children of this description amounts to 105, that of the descendants of 
the Portuguese 721, making a total of 826 Christian children, until, of late, without any 
means of instruction. A free school has lately been established by private subscription, and 
1 propose that the same sum be allowed by Government to the school at Malacca as at the 
other settlements; viz. 100 dollars per month. 

On the subject of education it becomes necessary to mention another institution at 
Malacca, the Auglo-Chinese college, which was founded by the Rev. Dr. Morrison in the 
year 1818, its object being the instruction of Chinese youth in the English language, and 
other branches of European learning and science ; to Europeans it was intended to convey 
instruction in the Chinese language, for which purpose books, teachers, &c. are found. The 
original object and progress of tlie institution will be Ibmid fully explained in the printed 
memoir of the Singapore Institution. From that document it w’^ill appear that the removal of 
the Anglo-Chinese college to Singapore fonned a part of the general plan. The assent of 
the founder to this proposal probably arose from Malacca being then a foreign settlement. 
It is certainly a most fortunate circumstance that this plan never was carried into execution. 
Malacca has now become a British settlement, and with a long settled indigenous population 
of quiet and peaceable habits, is admirably calculated for such an institution, as indeed the 
result has proved by the number of Chinese scholars educated, and the number now attending 
the college, as well as the preparatory schools, while Singapore is, from its particular situa- 
tion, the very reverse ; possessing no indigenous population, but peopled entirely by passing 
traders, and wandering savages, there, all attempts at education seem to have failed, and 
some time must elapse before any hopes of success cun be expected. The honourable Court 
of Directors confirmed the liberal subscription ju'oposed by .Sir S. Raffles towards the 
Singapore institution, viz. 300 dollars per month, but the funds of the institutioiyirising from 
donations having been priucijially directed to the erection of extensive buildings of which 
those funds can never be equal to the completion, and only a part havmg been appropriated 
to education, it was not judged expedient to pay up the arrears of subscription aue by 
Government, and that sum amounted in April last to 14,400 Spanish dollars. In consequence 
of the application of the directors of the institution lately made at Singapore, and considering 
that the general expenditure had taken place in some degree under exj^ctation of the pro- 
mised support of Government ; adverting also to the embarrassed state of these funds, I deemed 
it reasonable that such portion of the arrears as could be shewn to have been appropriated to edu- 
cation, the original object, should be repaid them out of the arrears ; they therefore received 
the sum of Spanish dollars 4,526. 82, In respect to the future appropriation of the subscription, 
Mr. Prince was authorized to appropriate it as far as required, towards the support of 
elementary schools ; but as it is evident that the demand cannot exist to such an extent, it 
seems more advisable to apply the funds where they can be usefully employed. I therefore 
propose that leaving 100 dollars per month at the disposal of the resident councillor at 
Singapore, the remainder be divided between the free school at Malacca and the Anglo- 
Chinese college. In respect to the disposal of the arrears, other important considerations 
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present themselves. The main object of the Anglo-Cliinese college was certainly the reci- 
procal hiterchange of Chinese and European litemture and science; but considering the 
peculiar fitness of the local situation and circumstances of that institution, it appeam, that 
without abating the primary objects and intention, it might be made the great repository of 
all the languages, science, literature, history and natural philosophy of those extensive regions 
that surround us. It appears to me, that the appropriation to the Malacca college of a pait, 
if not the whole, of the arrears intended for that of Singapore, would enable the founder 
and members of that institution to increase the number of professors, to make the study of 
the Malayan, Siamese and Burmese languages a part of their pursuits. The college already 
possesses a library, and many manuscripts in the Malayan and Siamese languages ; and with 
out a little assistance might, at no distant period, become the repository of all the learning 
of these more Eastern countries. Independent of the promotion of science and literature, 
the Goveriunent might derive other more direct advantages which such an institution would 
afford to such of their servants, civil and military, as were so disposed, means of instruction 
in languages now beyond their reach, and thus promote the general diffusion of knowledge. 
I do not contemplate any interference by the officers of Government in the direct manage- 
ment of the institution, being perfectly satisfied that it is now in better hands. The occa- 
sional visits of all whom curiosity or better motives may draw thither, will always be suffi- 
cient to enable Government to form a judgment and opinion as to the progress of the 
institution, besides the report of its managers, whom I found on my late visit most ready 
and vrilling to communicate eveiy possible information. I propose, therefore, that the pay- 
ment of 100 dollars per month to the institution commence the Ist of this month ; that a 
recommendation he made to the honourable Court to appropriate to the Anglo-Chinese college 
at Malacca such portion of the arrears intended originally for the Singapore institution as 
they may see fit ; and that the present members of the college be furnished with a copy of 
this minute, in order that it may he communicated to the original founders of the institution, 
suggesting at the same time that no measures involving additional expense be adopted in 
extension of its objects, until the sanction of the honourable Court to the proposed donation 
be received.’’ 

Public to The Court of Directors has confirmed this grant of 100 dollars per mensem to the 

17 June 1889. Chinese college at Malacca, hut not the proposed payment of the arrears. 

The following arc tlic laws and statutes of this institution, as published in the year 1826 : 

Laws and Statutes. 

There shall be a College Council. 

I. The college council shall consist of the president of the college, the resident prin- 
cipal, and the professor of Chinese. 

It is understood that the principal has the dijx*rlion of the ordinaiy daily concerns of 
the college; but in any affair of importance to the institution, or in any new case that may 
arise not provided for by previously existing laws, or in sueli cases us may hereafter be 
specified, the principal is required by this statute to confer on the subject! with the professor 
of Chinese, and other officers of the college that may he appointed hereafter. 

II. In a ease of serious misconduct on the part of any student, the measures to be 
adopted shall be considenjd by the college council, and their decision carried into effect by 
the principal in ordinary cases, and in peculiar cases by such member of* council as may 
be appointed. 

III. “ When the president is residing at the college, he shall be chairman of the council. 

IV . When a difference of opinion shall arise amongst the members of council on any 
subject, the president and either of the other members of council concurring, shall decide the 
question. If the second and third members of council shall differ in opinion with the 
president, and the case does not require immediate decision, it shall be deferred six or twelve 
months, re-considered, and in the mean time, if practicable, the opinion of some of the 
trustees be/ taken by a joint or separate application of the president and the other two 
members. 

If the question require immediate decision, the president’s opinion shall be adopted, 
and each party make minutes of the reasons of tlicir opinions, to bo referred to one or more 
of the trustees, whose votes, joined with either l)arty in the council, shall make a final 
decision. 

V. In case of the president being absent, the principal and Cliinese professor shall 
form a council, and confer on every important subject. The principal may at any time 
require a meeting, and the second member of council is also allowed to request one. If 
denied, the reasons must be recorded by the principal, and referred to the president. 

“ It is to be hoped that there will be a general concurrence of opinion ; but when a dif- 
ference of opinion shall arise, if immediate decision be not necessary, the case shall be 
deterred, and represented jointly or separately to the president, whose opinion, on either 
side, shall decide the case. When immediate decision is required, the principal’s opinions 
shall be adopted for the time being, and a representation, known to botli parties, be made 
to the president ; or, in the event of the office of president being vacant, to the trustee whose 
connection with the college has continued longest. 
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to enter a protest on the minutes of the council. — 
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. VII. " After the death of the founder, tlie appointment of European officers to the ThomasFishtr^E^ 
college shall be made by the trustees. The appointment of native professors or masters (Supplement) 

shall be made by the college council. New trustees shall be appointed by existing ones ; 
tliey shall never be fewer than five. 

VIII. The periodical statements to the public concerning the college shall be drawn 
up by the college council. As often as practicable, those who have been students in the 
college shall be appointed as masters ; and whenever they are equally well qualified for the 
vacant office, they shall be preferred to other candidates. 


IX. “ When there is no specific and sufficient reason to the contrary, the European officers 
of the institution shall fill the vacancies which may occur by seniority. The council and 
trustees shall judge if the alleged reason be sufficient or not. 


X. Students shall be admitted by the consent of the college council. When a dif- 
ference of opinion exists, the council shall come to a decision in the manner above directed. 

Ws XI. The consent of the college council shall be necessary to authorize the principal 
to expel any student. 

XII. Gross and open immorality, persisted in, shall be a sufficient cause for expelliner 
any student. 

XIII. A continued and obstinate neglect of prescribed studies shall be a sufficient cause 
to expel a student. 

XIV. A wilful pertinacious disobedience to the rules of the college shall be a sufficient 
cause of expulsion. 

XV. One of the European officers of the college shall always be present at morning and 
evening prayers. 

XVI. It shall be the duty of the officers of the college to cherish at all times a 
paternal feeling of kindness to the students ; to set an example of patience, moderation, 
good temper and assiduity ; and to avail themselves of every opj)ortunity to inculcate lessons 
of morality and true* piety ; considering the religious and moral instruction of the students 
as no less intended by tlie Anglo-Chinese college, than their intellectual education. 

The duty of the ])resident of the college is to promote the general welfare of the insti- 
tution, and when pn^seiit at the college, to teach such departments of knowledge as may 
seem to liiin expedient. 

The principal has the ordinary general superintendence of the college concerns ; and is 
to teach to native students the English language, geography, the use of the globes, arithmetic 
and book-keeping, history and such other branches of knowledge, as circumstances may 
direct. 

The English professor of Chinese is to teach the Chinese language to European students; 
also to teach the natives logic, theology, natural and revealed, "ethics, or moral philosophy, 
and to assist the principal, as circumstances may require, and his time permit. 

The Chinese master or native professor is to teach the Chinese classics ; the reading of 
the Sacred Scriptures, and other books on the Christian religion, in the Chinese language ; 
to assist foreign students in learning Chinese, and to teach Chinese writing to native ana to 
foreign students. 

‘‘ As the college makes progress, the mechanical and chemical sciences, natural history, 
botany, 8cc. will, it is hoped, be taught; also geometry and the higher branches of the 
mathematics. The plan or the college does not exclude any branch of human knowledge, nor 
any one of the circle of the sciences. 


Admission of native students on the foundation. 

All students who enter the college must have a good character. 

Native students must remain three months on probation before they arc regularly received 
into the college. 

If after a trial of three months they arc considered suitable persons, they shall be re- 
ceived, on condition that they remain six years. 

The Chinese students are expected to attend prayers in Chinese, morning and evening • 
every day in the week, and to be present to hear a sermon in the college hall on Sundays. 

Admission of students supported by their friends. 

Any person desirous of educating a Chinese youth, from the age of 12 to IB, may sup- 
port him at the Anglo-Chinese college for 100 Spanish dollars per year ; clothes, washing 
and a servant, if one be required, arc not included. 
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An European wuth may be supported at the college for 100 L toi annum* For this sum 
he ^11 be supplied with food^ lodging, washing and education ; clothes are not included. If 
a servant or norse be required, the student must find them himself. 

** The managers of the college will engage to board, lodge, clothe and educate a destitute 
Chinese youth, or a fatherless or orphan lad, for 25 L annually. ^ 

Malacca Free Schools. 

These schools appear to have been e^blished before Malacca came into the ^wssion of 
the Company, and were supported by private subscription. The one is a boys school, the 
other a schcil for girls. In July 1827, the resident councillor dir^ted the mspectoi^eneral 
to put the school-rooms into a proper state of repair, and assigni^ support out of the 

Company’s funds tlie monthly sum of 100 dollars, from the month of May 1827. In advising 
the Court of this endowment, the Prince of Wdes’ Island Government observed, “ m both 
these schools there is a considerable number of scholj^rs, and personal observation enables 
us to assure your honourable Court that the subscription is worthily bestowed ; and we 
doubt not the benefits arising to the settlement from thus affording the means of education to 
the poorer classes of the inhabitants (chiefly Christians and descendants of Europeans) wiU 
be fully apparent at no distant period. 

The Court of Directors confirmed the grant of 100 dollars per mensem to these schools; viz. 
To the boys’ school ------ dollars - 76 

To the girls’ school - -- -- - „ -26 

Total - - 100 


Or, per Annum, R" 2,620 

These schools were shortly after their endowment placed under the management of a com- 
mittee of the principal inhabitants of Malacca. In October 1829 the Government called upon 
this committee to report the state of tlie schools. They rcjiorted accordingly, forwarding the 
printed annual reports of the two preceding years, uiicl an account of the state of the schools 
at the date of their letter, as follows : 

Female School : 

Number of scholars on the books _ - - - 

Average attendance ------- 

Their progress in reading, writing and arithmetic was encouraging: 
paper and the rest on slates. Of the class in arithmetic, eight were in 
12 in addition. 

Boys’ School : 

N umber of scholars on the books - - - - 

Average attendance ------- 

The school was divided into eight classes, the lowest learning the alphabet and writing 
on sand. 

The second, the Malay and English vocabulary, writing on slates and cyphering. 

The third, Murray’s Spelling-book, writing on slates and cyphering. 

The fourth and fifth, reading the New Testament ; also writing on slates and cyphering. 

The sixth, reading the New Testament and repeating from it daily ; also writing on paper, 
and had commenced multiplication. 

The seventh, learning trades ; two apprenticed to printing, three to shoe-making and four 
to tailoring, occupied with their trades from eight to eleven, and from eleven till two at school ; 
writing on’ paper, reading and spelling from the New Testament, and multiplication and 
division. 

The head class was composed of monitors : writing on paper and studying English grtm- 
mar, abridgment of geography and Carpenter’s Spelling-book, with explanation ; reading 
prose once a week from Murray s English Reader. 

At twelve every day, the whole of the scholars were drawn out round the school-room, uod 
the pupils interrogated from a Malay and English vocabulary, and at stated periods in the 
Church and Watts’s catechisms. 

Malacca, Malay and Tamil Schools. 

T<j these schools, which appear to be indigenous, the Prince of Wales’ Island Govern- 
ment granted an endowment ol 80 rupees per month, or 720 rupees per annum. 

- The Government also, in March 1830, remitted the (juit-rent payable for the ground 
on which thesi- and other schools stand, " so long as the said lots of ground are appropriated 
for schools or missionary purposes.’^ 

The 


60 

45 


eighteen wrote on 
multiplication and 


105 

85 
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Th» SomoH CaikoUe Sakfob at Jfalatiea, 

These schools, three in number, were opened fbr the instroetion of the Portuguese inha- 
bitants of M al af oft of the Roman Catholic persuasion, in the year 1828, and are under the 
care of the priests of that religion. They were established by jmvate mdividuab, and ^ut 
80 children are instructed in them to reaa and write, and the girls to work. 

The Government has assigned for these schools the monthly sum of 167 rupees, or 1,884 
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per annum. 


Prm. 


In September 1827, the Government of Prince of Wales' Island patronized a grammar of 
the Siamese language, compiled by Captain Low, by the purchase on account of the East 
India Company of 100 copies, amounting, at 10 rupees per cemy, to 1,000 rupees ; and the 
Government consent^ to take, at a fair valuation, tne font of Siamese types which had been 
employed in printing the grammar. 

Captain Low’s grammar and its author were also recommended to the Court of Directors 
for further patronage. 


Public from 
«4 Nov. X828. 
22. 

Cons. 10 Sept. 
59* 61 . 


Institution of a lending Library at Penang. 

In October 1828, the Rev. Mr. Dunton, the acting chaplain at Prmce of Wales' Island, Pub. from 
poposed, among other means of promoting the mental improvement of the natives and other 24 Nov. 1828. 21. 
inhabitants of the settlement, the establishment of a lending libraiy of books.” The D® to 15 Apr. 1830. 
Government approved the suggestion, and ordered it to be carried into emet. The Court of 
Directors have confirmed this decision. 

East India House, Thomas Fisher ^ 

February the 23d, 1832. Searcher of the Records. 


(2.)— AN ACCOUNT of all Sums that have been applied to the purpose of educating the Account of 
Natives in India^ from the Year 1813 to the latest period to which me same can be made applied to 
out: distinguishing the Amount in each Year. purposts of Ldu- 

^ ^ cation. 


— 

BENGAL. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

TOTAU 






£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1813 

• 

- 

- 

- 

4,207 

480 

442 

5,129 

1814 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,606 

480 

499 

12,585 

1815 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,405 

480 

537 

6,422 

1816 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,146 

480 

678 

6,204 

1817 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,177 

480 

795 

6,452 

1818 

• 

- 

- 

- 

5,211 

480 

630 

6,321 

1819 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,191 

480 

1,270 

8,941 

1820 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5,807 

480 

1,401 

7,688 

1821 

• 

- 

- 

- 

6,882 

480 

594 

7,956 

1822 

- 

- 

- 

- 

9,081 

480 

594 

10,155 

1823 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,134 

480 

594 

7,208 

1824 

• 

- 

- 

- 

19,970 

480 

1,434 

21,884 

1825 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57,122 

480 

8,901 

66,563 

1826 

• 

- 

- 

- 

21,623 

480 

5,309 

27,412 

1627 

- 

- 

- 

• 

30,077 

2,140 

13,096 

45,313 

1828 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22,797 

2,980 

10,064 

35,841 

1829 

- 


- 

- 

24,663 

3,614 

9,799 

88,076 

1830 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28,748 

2,940 

12,630 

44,830 


(Errors excepted.) 

East India House, \ James C. MthsiU^ 

13 March 1832. J Aud' India Acc**. 
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I. 

PUBLIC. 

Appendix (I.) (3.)— MINUTE by Lord Minto, March 6, 1811. 

Education of 

NativcE. LORD MINTO’s PLAN for a Revision of the Hindoo College at Benares, and for the 

institution of Hindoo Colleges at Nuddea and Tirhoot, 

The Governor-general: William, 6th March 1811. 

It is a common remark, that science and literature are in a progressive state of decay 
among the natives of India. From every inquiiy which I have been enabled to make on this 
interesting subject, that remark appears to me but too well founded. The number of the 
learned is not only diminished, but the circle of learning, even among those who still devote 
themselves to it, appears to be considerably contracted. The abstraot sciences are aban- 
doned, polite literature neglected, and no branch of learning cultivated but what is connected 
with the peculiar religious doctrines of the peo])le. The immediate consequence of this state 
of things is, the disuse, and even actual loss, of many valuable books ; and it is to be appre- 
hended, that unless Government interpose with a fostering hand, the revival of letters may 
shortly become hopeless, from a want of books, or of persons capable of explaining them. 

The principal cause of the present neglected state of literature in India is to be traced 
to the want of that encouragement which was formerly afforded to it by princes, chieftains 
and opulent individuals under the native governments. Such encouragement must always 
operate as a strong incentive to study and literary exertions, but especially in India, where 
the learned professions have little if auy other support. The justness of these observations 
might be illustrated by a detailed consideration of' the former and present state of science 
and literature at the three. ])rinei])al seats of Hindoo learning, viz. Benares, Tirhoot and 
Nuddea. Such a review would bring before us the liberal patronage which was formerly 
bestowed, not only by princes and others in power and authority, but also by the zemindars, 
on persons who had distinguished themselves by the successful cultivation of' letters at those 
places. It would equally bring to our view the present neglected state of learning at 
those once celebrated places ; and we should have to remark with regret, that the cultivation 
of letters was now confined to the few surviving ])ersons who had been patronized by the 
native princes and others, und(*r the former governments, or to such of the immediate descend- 
ants of those persons as had imbibed a love of 8t.*ience from their parents. 

It is seriously to be lamented that a nation particularly distinguished for its love and suc- 
cessful cultivation of letters in other parts of the empire should have failed to extend its 
fostering care to the literature of the Hindoos, and to aid in opening to the learned in Europe 
the repositories of that literature. 

It is not, however, the credit alone of the national character which is affected by the pre- 
sent neglected state of learning in the East. The ignorance of the natives in the different 
classes of society, arising from the want of proper education, is generally acknowledged. 
This defect not only excludes them as individuals from the enjoyment of all those comforts 
and benefits which the cultivation of letters is naturally calculated to afford, but operating 
as it does throughout almost the whole mass of the population, tends materially to obstruct 
the measures adopted for their better government. Little doubt can be entertained that the 
prevalence of the crimes of perjury and forgery, so frequently noticed in the official reports, 
IS in a great measure ascribablc, both in tht^ Mahomed ans and Hindoos, to the want of due 
instruction in the moral and religious tenets of their respective faiths. It has been even 
suggested, and apparently not without foundation, that to this uncultivated state of the 
minds of the natives is in a great degree to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which 
were recently so great a scourge to the country. 

The latter offences against the peace and happiness of society have indeed for the present 
been materially checked by the vigilance and energy of the police, but it is probably only by 
the more general diffusion of knowledge among the great body of the people that the seeds 
of these evils can be effectually destroyed. 

Sufficient, I presume, has been already said to show the fitness of incurring some additional 
expense with a view to the restoration of learning in the extensive provinces subject to the 
immediate government of this presidency. I say ‘‘ additional,’’ because some exj>ense is 
already incurred fi^r the maintenance of students at Nuddea, and a liberal sum is allowed for 
the support of a Hindoo college, on an extensive scale, at Benares. In the former case, how- 
ever, the expense allowed is quite insufficient for the ends proposed, and in the latter the 
institution requires to be remodelled, in order to adapt it to the prevailing opinions and habits 
of the natives, and to correct the abuses which have crept into it. The following points 
appear particularly to demand attention in revising the rules established for the government 
of the college of l^enares. 

1st. A prejudice appears to exist among the Hindoos at that city against the office of 
professor, considered as an office, or even as a service ; and the most learned pundits have 
consequently invariably refused the situation, although the salary attached to it is liberal. 

2d. The feuds which have arisen among the members of the college, and which may be 
ascribed chiefly to the avarice and malversation of the former native rector, entrusted with 
authority over the re.st and with the payment of their allowances, have tended materially to 
defeat the objects of the institution. 

6(1. That part of the plan which supposes the attendance of teachers and pupils in a pub- 
lic ball ;j.ppe»us to be inconsistent w'ith the usages of the Hindoos. It 1ms not only never 
taken effect, but has tended to prevent the prolessors from giving instruction in their own 
bouses. 

It 
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It IS scarcely necessary to add, that in correcting the above defects in the constitution of 
the college at Benares, it will be proper to guard against the introduction of them at any 
other colleges which may be established. 

After the foregoing remarks, it only remains to state the number of colleges which I would 
at present propose should be established in this country, with a view to the restoration of 
learning and the more general diffusion of knowledge among the great bodjr of the people, 
and the principles on wnich I conceive, after making all the inquiries of which the subject 
is susceptible, that they should be managed. 

I would accordingly recommend that in addition to the college at Benares (to be subjected 
of course to the reform already noticed) colleges be established at Nuddea and at Bhour, near 
Bhower, in the district of Tirhoot. 

The following are the principal rules which I would propose should be established for the 
superintendence and management of those institutions, including that already existing at the 
city of Benares : 

That the general superintendence of the colleges be vested, at Benares in the agent to the 
Governor-general, the magistrate of the city and the collector of the province ; at Nuddea in 
the senior member of the Board of Revenue and the magistrate and collector of that dis- 
trict; at Tirhoot in the senior judge of the provincial court for the division of Patna and 
the magistrate and collector ol‘ that district ; and that such other persons be associated 
with those officers as Government may at any time deem it advisable to appoint. 

2d. That pensions be granted, under the appellation of nuka birt, to distinguished teachers, 
on condition that they deliver instructions to pupils at their own houses. 

3d. That the pensions to the teachers be paid by the collectors under the general Regula- 
tions respecting pensions. 

4th. That the teachers be nominated by the different committees, subject to the approval 
or rejection of the Governor-general in Council. 

6th. That a public library be attached to each of the colleges, under the charge of a learned 
native, with a small establishment of servants for the care of the manuscripts. 

0th. That the librarians be appointed and remunerated in the mode prescribed with respect 
to the teachers. 

7th. That ready access be afforded both to the teachers and the students, and likewise to 
strangers, under such restrictions as the public convenience may require, for the purpose 
of consulting, transcribing the books, or making extracts from them. 

8th. That the duty of jirociiring books, either by purchase or transcription, be entrusted to 
the librarian, under the control and orders of the committee. 

nth. That public disputations be held annually before the committees, and in the presence 
of all other persons who may be desirous of attending, and that prizes, rewards, and literary 
honours be conferred on sucli of the students us shall have manifested the greatest pro- 
ficiency. 

Other subsidiary rules may be requisite for the superintendence and management of the 
above-mentioned institutions ; but the foregoing are sufficient to show the principles on which 
they should, in my judgment, be founded ; and the Statements* annexed to this Minute 
will exhibit the expense which will be required for their support on those principles. 

It may possibly be apprehended that the gentlemen composing the committee will not 
always, nor even generally, be competent to pass judgment on the comparative merits of com- 
petitors at disputations, or to form a right opinion of the merits of candidates for pensions on 
the establishment of professors. Without denying that this may frequently be the case, it 
may be argued that tne proposed objects arc not the less likely to be attained. The native 
jirinces who granted pensions to learned men under their protection, or conferred recompenses 
on disputants maintaining a thesis in their presence, were not generally better judges of the 
literary acquirements of those; who became the objects of their bounty. They were in one 
selection governed by the reputation of* the persons to whom they allotted pensions, in the 
other by the opinion of learned men who assisted at the disputations held before them. The 
gentlemen of the proposed committees would eciually |X)8sess the means of consulting com- 
petent persons in aid of their own judgment ; and even if they be sometimes misled, the insti- 
tutions will still produce, though less completely, the benefits expected from them. The 
native princes were themselves freq^uently deceived and misguided ; but their liberality being 
sometimes properly directed, had tne efiect of* promoting study. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing remarks I have confined myself almost exclusively 
to the plan necessary to be adopted for the restoration of Hindoo science and literature. 
Considerations similar to those which have weighed with me in recommending that plan 
would naturally induce me to propose similar arrangements for the revival of letters among 
our Mahomedan subjects, and the more general diffusion of knowledge among that part of 
the community. With the difference only in the population of Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
all the arguments which have been above stated in support of the arrangements proposed to 
be adopted for the propagation of knowledge among the fonner would equally apply to 
similar institutions for the benefit of the Mahomedans. A sentiment of deference, however, for 
the Honourable Court of Directors restrains me from recommending any extension of the 
plan until their orders shall have been received on the subject generally of this Minute. I 
deem it therefore sufficient to add, on the present occasion, that Mahomedan colleges might 
be beneficially established at Bhaugulpore, Jaunpore, (where Persian and Arabic literature 

formerly 


See proposed Hindoo colleges in Nuddea and Tirhoot, in the Memoir. 
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formerly flourished), and at some place in the Ceded and Contjuered Provinces ; and that it 
might he advisable to reform the Madrissa or Mahomedan collegiate institution at Calcutta, on 
the principles recommended with respect to the Hindoo colleges. The attention of the Honour- 
able Court will be of course drawn to this interesting subject in the next despatch from the 
Revenue Department. 

(signed) Minto, J. Lumsden, 

G. Uewettf U, 1\ Colebrooke, 

Orders were issued accordingly lo the Revenue Board ; to the committee for the superin- 
tendence of the college at Benares; and to the committees at Tirhoot and Nuddea. 


(4.) — EXTRACT of LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor-general in Council of Bengal; dated 6th September 1818. 

Para. 7. You will not fail to notice the 43d section of the Act, by which our Govemor- 

f encral in Council is empowered to direct that a sum of not less than one lac of rupees shall 
e annually applied to tne revival and improvement of literature, and the encouragement of 
the learned natives of India. 

a. We shall take an early opportunity of furnishing you with our instructions as to the 
mode in which we propose that the wise and liberal intention of the Legislature in this 
respect should be accomplished. 

“ 53 Georgii 3, cap. 165, sec- 43. And be it further enacted, that it shall be lawful 
for the Governpr-general in Council to direct that out of any surplus which may remain of 
the rents, revenues and profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, after defraying 
the expenses of the military, civil and commercial establishments, and paying the intcircst 
of the debt, in manner hcreinfter provided, a sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each 
year shall be set apart and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and I’or the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India; and 
that any schools, public lectures, or other institutions for the purposes aforesaid, which shall 
be founded at the presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in any other 
parts of the British territories in India, in virtue of this Act, shall be governed by such Regu- 
lations as may from time to time be made by the said Governor-general in council, subject, 
nevertheless, to such powers as are herein vested in the said Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries ; provided always, that all appointments 
to offices in such schools, lectureships, and other institutions, shall be made by or under the 
authority of the governments within which the same shall be situated.” 


(5.) — EXTRACT of LETTER, in the Public Department, I'rom the Court of Directors to 
the Governor-general in Council of Bengal; dated 3d June 1814. 

10 . In our Letter of the Gth September last, in the Public Department, we directed your 
attention generally to the 43d clause in the Act of the 53d of the King, by which our 
Governor-general in Council is empowered to direct that a sum of not less than one lac ol* 
rupees out of any surplus revenues that may remain shall be annually applied to the revival 
and improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India. We 
purpose in this despatch to convey to you our sentiments as to the mode in which it will be 
advisable you should proceed, and the measures it may be proper you should adopt with 
reference to that subject. 

11. In the consideration of it, we have kept in view those peculiar circumstances of our 

f )olitical relation with India which, having necessarily transferred all power and pre-eminence 
iom native to European agency, have rendered it incumbent upon us, from motives of policy 
as well as from a principle of justice, to consult the feelings, and even to yield to the prejudices, 
of the natives, whenever it can be done with safety to our dominions. 

12. The Clause presents two distinct propositions for consideration; first, the encourage- 
ment of the learned natives of India, and the revival and improvement of literature; 
secondly, the promotion of a knowledge of the sciences amongst the inhabitants of that 
comitry. 

13. Neither of these objects is, we apprehend, to be obtained through the medium of 

f iubhc colleges, if established under the rules, and upon a plan similar to those that have been 
bunded at our universities, because the natives of caste and of reputation will not submit to 
the subordination and discipline of a college ; and we doubt whetner it would be practicable 
to devise any specific plan which would promise the successful accomplishment of the objects 
under consideration. 

14. We are inclined to think that the mode by which the learned Hindoos might be dis- 
posed to concur with us in prosecuting those objects would be by our leaving them to the 
practice of an usage, long established amongst them, of giving instruction at their own 
houses, and by our encouraging them in the exercise and cultivation of their talents, by the 
stimulus of honorary marks of distinction, and in some instances by grants of pecuniary 
assistance. 

15. In a political point of view, considerable advantages might, we conceive, be made to 
flow from the measure proposed, if it should be conducted with due attention to the usages 
and iiabits of the natives. They are known to attach a notion of sanctity to the soil, the buud- 
ings and other objects of devout resort, and particularly to that at Benares, which is regarded 

as 
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the central point of their religious worship, and as the great repository of their learning. 

The possession of this venerated city, to which every class and rank of the Hindoos is occa- Appeiuim(^^) 

sionally attracted, has placed in the hands of the British Government a powerful instrument ^ 

of conne 3 dan and conciliation, especially with the Mahrattas, who are more strongly attached (. 5 .) Extr^LWtefj, 
than any other to the supposed sanctity of Benares. ^ the Puow 

16. Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we desire that your attention may be directed ^^epartment, 
in an especial manner to Benares, and that you call upon your public representatives there to 

report to you what ancient cstablisliments are still existing for the diffusion of knowledge in ^ ^ 

that city ; what branches of science and literature are taught there; by wliat means the pro- 
fessors and teachers are supported ; and in what way their present establishments might be 
improved to most advantage. 

17. In the pursuit of this information they will have opportunities of obtaining a knowledge 
of individual characters, which may enable them to point out to your notice those natives with 
whom it might be desirable you should consult, and through whose instrumentality the liberal 
intentions of the Legislature might most advantageously oe advanced. 

18. The influence of such communications could not fail to be strengthened by your 
causing it to be made known that it is in the contemplation of the British Government to 
introduce and establish amongst the natives a gradation of honorary distinction as the 
reward of merit, either by the public presentation of ornaments of dress, in conformity with 
the usage of the East, or by conferring titles, or by both, as may be deemed most grateful to 
the natives, who should be invited to communicate their ideas to you upon points so much 
connected with their feelings. 

19. We refer with particular satisfaction upon this occasion to that distinguished feature of 
internal polity which prevails in some parts of India, and by which the instruction of the 
people is provided for t)y a certain charge upon the produce of the soil, and by other endow- 
ments in favour of the village teachers, who are thereby rendered public servants of the 
community. 

26. The mode of instruction that from time immemorial has been practised under these 
masters has received th(^ highest tribute of praise by its adoption in this country, under the 
direction of the Reverend Dr. Bell, formerly chaplain ut Madras; and it is now become the 
mode by which education is conducted in our national cstabli.shrnents, from a (conviction of the 
facility it aflbrds in the acquisition of language by simplifying the process (^f instruetiori. 

21. This venerable and benevolent institution of the Hindoos is represented to have with- 
stood the shock of revolutions, and to its operation is ascribed the general intelligence of the 
natives as scribes and aecountants. We are so strongly persuaded of its great utility that we 
are desirous you should take (*arly measures t(» inform yourselves of its present state, and that 
you will report to us t.h(‘ result of your inquiries, affording, in the m(»un time, the protection 
of Government to the villag(* teachers in all tlu'ir just rights and iimnunities, and marking 
by some favourable distinction any individual amongst them who may lx* reeommend(xl by 
superior merit or acquirements ; for, humble as their situation may appear, if judged by 
a comparison with any corresponding character in this country, we understand those village 
teachers are held in great veiu'ration throughout India. 

22. We are informed that there are in the Sanscrit language many excelhnit systems of 
ethics, with codes of laws and compendiums of the duties relating to every class of the 
people, the study of which might be useful to those natives who may bt* destined for the 
Judicial department of’ Governineiit. There are also many tracts of merit we are told on the 
virtues of plants and drugs, and on the application of them in medicine, the kiumledge of 
which might prove desirable to the European practitioner, and there are tr(*atises on Astro- 
nomy and Mathematics, including Geometry and Algebra, whieli, though they may not add 
new lights to European science, might be made to form links of communicatiem between the 
xiatives and the gentlemen in our service, who are attached to the Observatory and to the 
department of engineers, and by such intercourse the natives might gradually bo led to adopt 
the modern improvements in those and other sciences. 

23. With a view to these several objects wc have deteimined that due encouragement 
should be given to such of our servants in any (»f those departments as may be disjwjsed 
to apply themselves to the study of the Sanscrit language, and we dtjsire that the teachers 
who may be employed under your authority for this purpose, may be selected from those 
aiUongst the natives who may liave made some proficiency in the sciences in question, and 
that tneir recompense should be liberal. 

24. We encourage ourselves to hope, that a foundation may in this way be laid for giving 
full effect in the course of time to the liberal intentions of the Legislature ; and we shall con- 
sider the money that may be allotted to this service as beneficially employed, if it should prove 
the means, by an improved intercourse of the Europeans with the natives, to produce those 
reciprocal feelings of regard and respect which are osst'iitial to the permanent interests of the 
Britirii ^pire m India. 

23. When you have digested any plan calculated to promote the views to which your 
attention has been directed in the foregoing instructions, you will take the earliest opportunity 
of submitting it to us for our consideration, but you wiu not finally adopt any arrangement 
for carrying it into execution until it shall have previously received our approbatton and 
sanction. 
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(6.) — EXTRACT of a LETTER, in the Revenue Denartment, from the Court of Directors 
to tlie Governor-general in Council of Bengahy dated 18th February 1824* 


Letter from, dated 50th July 1819, 
(230 to 338 ; also Letter 16th March 
1831, paras. 153 to 180. State of 
the M^rissa, or Mahoniedan Col* 
lege at Calcutta, and of the Hindoo 
College at Benares, with measures 


adopted for their improvement : and 
establishment of a Hindoo College at 
Calcutta, in lieu of the proposed Hin* 
doo Colleges at Nuddea and Tirhoot. 


d 30th July 1819, 79, The ends proposed in the institution of the Hindoo College, and 

Letter 16th March the same may be affirmed of the Mahoniedan, were two; the first, to 
to 180. State of make a favourable impression, by our encouragement of their literature, 
Mahoniedan Col* upon the minds of the natives; and the second, to promote useful 
id of the Hindoo learning. You acknowledge that if the plan has had any effect of the 
n* rovVm^t^** ami kind, it has had none of the latter ; and you add, that it must 

Sindoo College at feared that the discredit attaching to such a failure has gone far to 
the proposed Hin- destroy the influence which the liberality of the endowment would other- 
ddea and Tirhoot. >vise have had.’’ 

80. We have from time to time been assured that these colleges, 
though they had not till then been useful, were, in consequence of proposed arrangements, 
just about to become so ; and we have received from you a similar prediction on the present 


occasion. 


81 . We are by no means sanguine in our expectation that the slight reforms which you 
have proposed to introduce will be followed by much improvement ; and we agree with you 
in certain doubts, whether a greater degree of activity, even if it were produced, on the 
part of the masters, would, in present circumstances, be attended with the most desirable 
results. 


82 , With respect to the sciences, it is worse than a waste of time to employ persons either 
to teach or to learn them in the state in which tliey an^ found in the Oriental books. As far 
as any historical documents may be found in the Oriental languages, what is desirable is, 
that they should be translated, and this, it is evident, will best be accomplished by Europeans 
who have acquired the requisite knowledge. Beyond these branches what remains in 
Oriental literature is poetry ; out it has never been thought necessary to establish colleges for 
the cultivation of poetry, nor is it certain that this would be the most effectual expedient for the 
attainment of the end. 


83. In the mean time we wish you to be fully apprised of our zeal for the progress and 
improvement of education among the natives of India, and of our willingness to make con- 
siderable sacrifices to that important end, if proper means for the attainment of it could be 
pointed out to us. But we apprehend that the plan of the institutions, to the improvement 
of which our attention is now directed, was originally and fundamentally erroneous. The great 
end should not have been to teach Hindoo learning, but useful learning. No doubt, in teach- 
ing useful learning to the Hindoos, or Mahomedans, Hindoo mediay or Mahoniedan mediay so 
far as they were found the most effectual, would have been proper to be employed, and 
Hindoo and Mahoniedan prejudices would have needed to be consulted, while every thing 
which was useful in Hindoo or Mahoniedan literature it would have been proper to retain ; 
nor would there have been any insuperable difficulty in introducing, under these reservations, 
a system of instruction, from which great advantage might have been derived. In professing, 
on the other liaiid, to establish seiuinaries for the jiurpose of teaching mere Hindoo, or mere 
Mahomedan literature, you bound yourselves to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not 
a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder indeed in which utility was 
in any way concerned. 

84. We think that you have taken, upon the whole, a rational view of what is best to be 
done. In the institutions which exist on a particular footing alterations should not be intro- 
duced more rapidly than a due regard to existing interests and feelings will dictate ; at the 
same time that incessant endeavours should be used to supersede what is useless, or worse, in 
the present course of study, by what your better knowledge will recommend. 

86. In the new college which is to be instituted, and which we think you have acted 
judiciously in placing at Calculta instead of Nuddea and Tirhoot, as originally sanctioned,, 
it will be mucli farther in your power, because not fettered by any preceding practice, to 
consult the principle of utility in the course of study which you may prescribe. Trusting 
that the proper degree of attention will be given to this important object, we desire that an 
account of the plan which you approve may be transmitted to ns, and that an opportunity 
of communicating to you our sentiments upon it may be given to us before any attempt to 
carry it into execution is made. 

88. The pecuniary arrangements which you think necessary for the immediate purposes of 
these institutions are approved. 


(7.) — EXTRACT of a LE^ITEll, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor-general in Council of Bengal ; dated 9th March 1825. 

letter from, dated 3i8t July 1833, 88. We recently sanctioned a grant of similar amount to the Calcutta 

(118,119.) A monthly contribution School Book Society, and on the same grounds we have no hesitation 
of 500 rupees granted to the Calcutta sanctioning the present grant. The Calcutta School Society appears 

Scliool Society, at their request. combine with its arrangements for giving elementary instruction an 

arrangement of still greater importance, for educating teachers for the indigenous 
schools. This last object we deem worthy of great encouragement, since it is upon the 

ebaiacter 
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-^character of the indigenoua schools that the education of the great mass of the population i. p . — 
must ultimatdy depend. By training up therefore a class of teachers, you provide for the A|)^di 3 r(i.) 
eventual extcniioii of improved education to a portion of the natives of India, far exceeding 
that which any elementary instruction, that could be immediately bestowed, would have any 
chance of reaching. 


( 0 .) — EXTRACT of a LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor-general in Council of Bengal; dated 6 th September 1827. 

Para. 2. We now reply to paragraphs 104 to 109 of your letter in the Revenue Depart*- 
ment, dated 30th July 1823, informing us of the appointment of a geneml committee of 
instruction, with the apprcmriation of an annual lac of rupees to the object of education; and 
also to your letter in the Persian Department, dated the 27th January 1820, presenting a 
detailed report on the operations of the general committee, and stating your own views 
respecting the objects at which it is proper to aim, and the means which it is expedient to 
employ for their attainment. 

3. We have had occasion in several^revious instances to make you acquainted with our 
sentiments on the subject of the education of the natives. And as we perceive that your 
views are in accordance wdth ours, and are in some measure grounded upon the opinions 
which we communicated to you in our letter in the Revenue Department, dated the 18th 
February 1824, it was unnecessary for us to dwell upon the general topics, and only requisite 
that we should comiminicate our sentiments upon the actual proceedings and practical sug- 
gestions which are here submitted for our consideration. 


(8.) Extract Letter, 
in the Public 
Department, 
to Bengal ; 

5 September 1827. 


4. The institutions for education which were already under the control of Government, and 
the funds for that purpose at its disposal, were undoubtedly of sufficient magnitude to require 
an appropriate organ of superintendence; and there can be but one opinion respecting the 
importance of the duties which you have assigned to the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, the duties of ascertaining the state of public instruction under your presidency, and 
the state of public institutions designed for its promotion ; also of considering, and from 
time to time submitting to Government, the suggestion of such measures as might appear 
expedient to adopt, with a view to the better instruction of the people, to the introduction 
among them of useful knowledge, and to the improvement of their moral character. It gives 
us great satisfaction to add, that your report and the documents which are now before us 
yield abundant evidence of the beneficial consequences which have already resulted from the 
measure; and the zeal displayed by the Committee, and the judicious views which they take 
of wdiat is useful, and what is not useful, of what it is expedient now to undertake, and what 
it is ex|jedient to propose, encourage us to form a sanguine hope of equally beneficial con- 
sequences from your and their future exertions. 

6 . Wc shall notice the different subjects in the order in which you have arranged them ; 
and first, the institution at Agra, where an endowment of lands and other funds capable of 
yielding an annual income of 20,000 rupees, applicable to the business of education, already 
existed. 


6 . The mode of appropriating this sum which appeared to the committee at once the most 
creditable to the Government, and most beneficial to the people, was by establishing a single 
institution, to be situated in the city of Agra, and denominated the Agra College, open to all 
classes of the native population, and directed to those branches of instruction which are most 
conducive to practical utility ; first, the languages of public business, and of common life, 
the Persian and Hindoo; and next, those of the literature of the Hindoos and the Mahome- 
dans, namely, the Sanscrit and the Arabic, with common arithmetic. The committee add 
the follow^ing reflections : 

Hereafter it may be desirable to provide the means of teaching English, but we must 
at present look chiefly to the object of teaching what is most useful in native literature, freed 
as far as possible from the lumber with w hich it is incumbered. Nothing can be expediently 
taught in which the people do not take an interest, and a considerable period must elapse 
before new books can be supplied. Therefore, although our attention in this as in all similar 
cases will be particularly directed to the object of giving to the natives a taste for European 
science, it appears to us to be at least premature to establish separate classes for any of the 
several branenes of it.'’ This is entirely in conformity with the instructions which we con- 
veyed to you in our despatch, in the Revenue Department, above referred to, namely, to 
keep utility steadily in view, but not to introduce alterations more rapidly than a regard to 
the feelings of the natives will prescribe. It is only necessary for us to suggest the proba- 
bility that a little skill and address is in most cases all that is necessary to remove the 
prejudices of the natives, which fortunately, on the subject of education, do not appear to 
be strong. 

7 . The subordinate arrangements adopted as means for the attainment of these ends 
appear to us to be judicious, and in particular we attach importance to the appointment here 
and elsewhere of tlie local committet's for the more immediate superintendence of the local 
institutions. Of course it will be one of the principal duties of the general committee to 
exercise with vigilance that sort of control which will best secure the active discharge of the 
duties of the local committees. 


8 . We entirely approve the purpose of the general committee to regard its plan as experi- 
mental, and to adopt any improvement which experience may suggest. In one particular 
an alteration we should hope may, without much delay, be introduciki, in the allowance, we 
736~L " 3 Q 2 mean, 
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mean, of Miulioi^ to the studenta at the college. We doubt ndt that the coxmnitfee exercie^ 
a Bound oiBcretiaii in adopting the practioe at first, in conformity with custom, and the wants 
of at least a portion of the students ; but when the benefit of the institution comes to 
more fully known, we expect that there will be a sufficient number of candidates for admission 
without tne allurement of a pension. We also trust that you will be careful to avoid any 
excess in the amount of salaries attached to offices connected with this and similar institu- 
tions, as the more you can save in this way, the more you will have to apply to the wider 
extension of the benefit of instruction. 


9. Tlic report of the loc/al agent at Delhi established the facts, that public education was 
in great want of encouragement in that city, at the same time that favourable circumstances 
existed for attempting its revival and improvement. In concurrence with the strong recom- 
mendation of the ^eneni) committee, you have consented to allow 600 rupees per mensem 
for the General Jiducation Fund, in addition to funds of above 3,500 rupees available at 
Delhi to purposes of education, and have sanctioned on this foundation an institution, to be 
designated the Delhi College, for the use of which you have appropriated one of the unem- 
ployed public buildings. 

10. On the instructions by the general committee for constituting this seminary, framed 
in the same spirit which mamed their instructions for the institution at Agra, we have the 
same approbation to bestow. 

11. For w ant of books and teachers little alteration on the pre-existing plan was deemed 
practicable at first. ** It will, however,’’ the committee adds, and we quote the words for 
the sake of the approbation we have to bestow upon them, be of importance to adopt as a 
guiding priiicijjle, that useful knowledge is to be the chief end of the establishment, and it 
will not be necessary therefore to encourage, although it may not be possible or expedient to 
exclude, what the Mahomedans consider tlie higher branches of learning, Arabic, philosophy, 
and theology.” The more useful languages, llindostance and Pcirsian, and arithmetic, with 
the elements of mathematics, are to be the principal subjects of study in the first instance ; 
and the ideas of the committee respecting the choice of books are equally entitled to our 
approbation. 

12- We are of opinion that the committee came to the })roper decision respecting the 
schools established by Mr. Fraser, at his own expense, in the Delhi districts, and the propo- 
sition of Dr. Gerard n^spc^cting the education of tin*, hill peo])le of‘ Subathoo. From the 
limited nature of tlie means at your disposal, you can only engage in very limited under- 
takings; and wlu re a preference must be made, there can be no doubt of the utility of com- 
mencing both at the })iaees of greatt^st importance, and with the superior and middle classeB 
of the natives, from wliom the native agents whom you liave occasion to employ in the func- 
tions of gov(‘rnmcrit are most fitly drawn, and whose influence on the itist of their country- 
men is the most extensive. 

13. We have hojjes that the energy and intelligence of the general committee will render 
the Hindoo college at Benares a more useful institution than it has hitherto proved. The 
information respecting this seminary communicated with your letter, dated 30th July 1823, 
is seaiity, and the observations in your recent letter of 27th January 182(>, do not raise in us 
a very high opinion either of the good efieets which it has produced or the merits of the 
superiutendeuce under which it has l)eeii conducted. You complain justly that tie report 
of the annual examination in December 1821, “ was less explicit than could be wished, 
and that it did not show any attempt to earry into effect the system of progressive 
and general study which was part of the anticipated reform of the Benares college.” We 
desire it may be notified to the parties concerned that we have taken particular notice of the 
following passage in your letter : We regretted to observe that some unaxplamed circumstance 
had prevtuited tlie attendance of tlu* local committc^e at the dis})utations and distribution of 
prizes in 1821; and deeming it to be of vital importance to the efficiency of all the put)lic 
seminaries that the European officers appointed to their control should take every opportu- 
nity they conveniently can, of openly manifesting an active interest in the institutions over 
which they pn*si(h*, we directed that the attention of the local committee should be called to 
these several jxunts by the General Committee of Public Instruction. 

14. The details with which you have furnislicd us relative to the Madrissa or Mahomedaa 
college at Calcutta afford evidence of great improvement, and entitle to a large share of 
our approbation the persons who have contributed to this desirable result, and in particular* 
Dr. Lurasden, its late secretary, to whose zeal,” you say, ‘‘ for the interests of the institu- 
tion, his unremitting attention to the details of his duty, and the talents and leaniin^ which 
he applied to its discharge, the essential reforms which liave taken place in the discipline and 
system of study, the spirit of industry and (unulation prevailing among the students, and its 
growing edicicuicy and nqiutation as a seminary of learning, are in a great mcasui'e to be 
ascribed.” Though highly gratified by the stale of the acquirements of the students exhi- 
bited at tlie examinations of 1824 and i825, we have been more particularly struck by the 
testimony liorne by the examiiicj s to the ardour for higher attainments, and the intellectual 
capacity generally manifested by the students. The deficiency of books and other means of 
deriving advantage from those favourable circumstances, of which emphatic mention is made 
by the (‘xamiiu is, we are happy to perceive has attracted a due share of your attention. 

16. A new building for the purposes of this institution appears from your account to have 
been undoubtedly r(‘(piired, and we willingly sanction the expense, though it appears to us 
considerable ( Iis.l,3l,308), and though more^ we apprehend, has been devoted to ornament 

than 





dun tbepc(iw»opb*eq««^ 'B»l ap|winto,*nt of C3»p*«un JluddoU to supply the plaee rf 
5r. Luin«ie% ««d the sakry aUotted to him,, approved • ^ , 

16 You b 6 ve d]amdy xeceiirad our appwbaUon of your design of erecting a Hiudoo college 
at theseatof govanwettt in lieu of the projected colleges of Nuddea and Bhaur, and of 
making provision for the gradual introduction of European science into the seminary, in 
addition to die more useful parts of Hindoo literature. It affords us real satisfaction to find 
not only that this design has been carried into effect, but that one year’s experience of the 
proceedings of the institution after its completion, and the first annual examination in 
January 1825, yield encouraging assurance of its future utility. The views and objects of 
Hie committee in planning and conducting this institution accord entirely with our conceptions, 
and appear to be happily seconded by the sentiments and disposition of the natives themselves. 
We have perused with particular satisfaction the following passage: ‘^As a proof, at least, 
of the growing reputation of the Sanscrit college, it may be stated, that soon after the 
examination nearly one hundred applications were received for admission to the grammar 
classes as out-students not receiving any allowances.” 

17. The cost of providing the buildings and other accommodations has amounted, we see, 
to 1,45,158 rupees, and to render the institution as extensively useful as you think it ought 
to be, an annual expense of 5,000 rupees above the sum of 25,000 rupe(*s originally destined 
for its maintenance, has appeared to you necessary. This additional sum you propose to 
allow from the General Education Fund, and as these appropriations appear all to have been 
maturely considered, they have our full approbation. 

18. The Vidyalaya derives its origin from the natives themselves. In the year 1810, some 
of the opulent natives of Calcutta formed themselves into an association for founding a 
seminary in which the sons of Hindoos might receive tuition, not only in the Asiatic lan- 
guages and sciences, but also in those of Europe, and particularly in the language and litera- 
ture of England. For that purpose a sum of 1,1 3,170 rupees was subscribed ; but from some 
errors in the first appropriation of the money and the reduction of interest on public secu- 
rities, the funds w'ere inadequate to the original design, and aid from the Government had 
been solicited more than once by the native managers, particularly for the means of erecting 
a lecture room on the arrival of a philosophiciii apparatus for their use from the British 
Indian Society. On consideration it appeared to you expedient, and we entirely concur in 
the view which you took of the subject, to make provision for this object in the plan of the 
Hindoo college whicdi you w^ere contemplating, and not only to furnish a lecture room in 
which the students of the Vidyalaya might be accommodated together with those of the 
Hindoo college, but to endow a professorsliip of natural and experimental philosophy for 
the benefit of both. On an application from the managers of the Vidyalaya for aii allowance 
for the hire of a lecture room and the aid of a person competent to teach the elements of 
European science till the Hindoo college was completed and a permanent lecturer appointed, 
a highly proper arrangement was entered into, with the cordial concurrence ol* the native 
managers, that siudi assistance being granted, the General Committee of liducation should 
exercise a regular inspection and supervising control, as visitors, over th(‘, Vidyalaya ; and the 
annual examination of the students in 182.5 was conducted at the town-hall, in presence oflVIr. 
Harrington, president of the general committee, and several European and native gentlemen. 

19. The evidence of the beneficial efi’ects which may be anticij)at(‘d from prosecuting the 
objects of this institution appeared to the general committee, from tliis as well as from the 
examination in 1828, to be so great, that they pressed upon you tlu? expediency of certain steps 
to be tak<*n fiir its improvement. 

20 . Taking into view the numbers of the native youth who will attain some command of 
the English language, and sonu' acquaintunee with the elements of European sciences in the 
English classes established in the Madrissa, in the Hindoo college of Government, and in 
the Vidyalaya, and the importance of affording to them the means of going somewhat beyond 
the very imperfect attainments which are there placed within their reach, the committee 
were led to consider the practicabilit y of establishing classes or lectureships of some of the 
more useful branches ofknowdedge, ist. Mathematics, 2 d. Natural Philosophy, 3d. English 
Literature, in which the more promising of the pupils in the Englisli classes of all the three 
existing institutions might be received, and where their studies might be fiirtlier prosecuted. 
From the state of the Education Fund, the committee were of opinion that they could set 
apart 24,000 rupees for the maintenance of these classes, and from their calculat ion it ap- 
peared that such a sum would suffice. The only remaining deficiency w^as that of praceptors 
and books, and the committee urged upon you the propriety of an application to us to send 
from England two carefully selected preceptors, one tor matliematics and one for English 
literature, and also for a supply of books, and some additions to the philosophical apparatus, 
of which they submitted a list, which is now before us. 

21 . Expressing your concunence with the committee in these views, and recommending 
them to us in the strongest terms, you suggest one alteration. In the appropriation of the 
24,000 rupees, which the committee proposed to deduct from the Education Fund, were 
included salaries of 400 rupees per month for each of the professors ; and the committee 
expressed a hope that if somewhat larger allowances were required to induce individuals 
properly qualified to leave England, we would allow the excess, which the Education Fund 
would not be able to afford, to be defrayed by Government. You proceed to express your 
** anxious hope that the measures described will obtain our approbation and countenance,” 
and add, we need not point out to your liberality and discenimeut how essential a boon it 

will 


* Secretary to the college council, salary 300 rupees per annum. 
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will cotter on the cause which we are advoeatingi if your Honourable Court will be |deaswNl. 
to appoint two,j||ell-qualified and accomplished professors for the collq^ at this presidip^^ 
on hbeml and adequate salariesi free of any chaise oiv the Education Fund. The remainmg 
expei^iture for the new seminary would of course be supplied from the latter source/' 

It cannot but afford us great satisfaction to observe your anxious concern for the 
interests of the vast population subject to your government ; and the zeal, tempered by 
prudence and discretion, which all your measures on this subject have evinced. You appeal^ 
to us, in the steps which you have taken, to have been guided by events instead of outrunning 
them, and the measures you propose are not only good in themselves, but were called for by 
the circumstances of the times. We are therefore well disposed to co-operate with you in 
carrying them into effect, and to sanction the employment of the means which appear to you 
best calculated for promoting the success of your wise and benevolent endeavours. We shall 
immediately take steps for procuring two preceptors, who, besides havin«- the requisite literaiy 
attainments, may unite discretion and good sense with an ardent zeal for the work in whicn 
they arc to be engaged- The supply of books and of instruments, the expense of which it 
is proposed by the Committee to defray out of the Education Fund, will also be attended to^ 
and you will receive due notification as soon as the objects have been effected. 

23. In conclusion, it is proper for us to remark to you, though we have no doubt that the 
same reflection has already occurred to you, that, adverting to the daily increasing demand 
for the employment of natives in the business of the country, and in important departments 
of the government, the first object of improved education should be to prepare a body of 
individuals for discharging public duties. It may, wc trust, be expected that the intended 
course of education will not only produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness, but that it 
will contribute to raise the moral character of those who partake of its advantages, and sup- 

S you with servants to whose probity you may, with increased confidence, commit offices 
:rust. To this, the last and highest object of education, we expect that a large share of 
your attention will be applied. We desire that the discipline of these institutions may be 
mainly directed towards raising among the students that rational self-esteem whicli is the 
best security against degrading vices, and we particularly direct that the greatest pains may- 
be taken to create habits of veracity and fidelity, by inspiring the youths with a due sense 
of tlieir importance, and by distinguishing with the approbation ol‘ Government, or its dis- 
countenance, those who do or do not possess these qualifications. 

24. We observe with pleasure that the important questions relating to the means of avail- 
ing yourselves, for the service of Government, of the superior qualific’ations which may be 
expected from a better education, and also of rendering appointment to office an encourage- 
ment to study and good conduct, have seriously engaged your attention. We approve the 
instructions which you addressed to the several courts, sudder, provincial and mofussil^ 
respecting the selection of individuals for public offices in the Judicial department, particu- 
larly those of law officer, pleader, sudder ameeii and moonsiff. 

25. There being no means of providing books for the use of the students in sufficient abun- 
dance, at a moderate cost, except by printing, and no j>ress existing by which they could be 
supplied, the general committee have thought it necessary to charge themselves with this 
department also. The original cost, 13,000 rupees, with a monthly establishment of 71^ 
rupees, authorized from the Education Fund, may in time be defrayed by a moderate profit 
})roposed to be made in the sale of the books. 

20. There has not yet been sufficient time to enable tlie general committee to make a report 
on the state of the schools in different parts of the country. We have no fear that they will 
overlook the importance of these more numerous though inferior seminaries ; and we expect 
at no distant date to receive a satisfactory account both of their actual state and of the im- 
provements of which they appear to be susceptible. 

27. You terminate your report with a very pleasing proof of the approbation with which 
your exertions for improving the education of the natives are viewed by the natives them- 
selves, and of the cordial co-operation which you may hereafter expect from them. Three 
natives of the Hindoo faith, the rajahs Kalisunker Ghosah, Harrinath Raee and Budynath 
Race, have placed respectively the following donations at the disposal of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction, 20,000 sicca rupees, 22,000 and .50,000. We observe with 
great pleasure the manner in which you expressed your sense of these acts of generous confi- 
dence in the British Government, by honorary distinctions to the donors, and we authorize 
you to communicate to them the favourable notice which has been taken of their conduct by 
the authorities in England. 


[g.) Extract Letter, 
in the Revenue 


Department, 
lo Bengal ; 

24 October 1827. 


(9.) — EXTRACT LETTER, in the Revenue Department, from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor-general in Council of Bengal^ dated 24th October 1B27. 


Letter from, dated 30th July 18 -2.?, 57 . We have read the statements relative to the establishment and 

143 to 147. Grant of 400 rupees per successful progress of this school with very great interest. That a desire 
month, inaid ofthefundsof the Free for education of a higher kind than couW be furnished by the regimenti^ 
School established at Cawnporc. schools, should be so extensively and strongly felt at (IJawnpore, 

to us a most gratifying circumstance. The course pursued by the public-spirited individuals 
who sot the institution on foot appears to have been judicious; and nothing can be more 
gratifying than to learn that English and Native boys, both Hindoo and Mussulman^ 
ieam together their respective languages, English, Hindostanee and Persian; that 

I. ^ oaaf-\mafiATl 
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jifl^oeiatian ii Mutaaliy adifmirfag6(^ and thM there is no objection to the reading of ’ ' '■' ■ ■'■■ " ■ ' . 

Eiurlish bookt, even ilie Bible. Our Tiews with regard to education gernfally have been Jif^peadix (L) 

st^d to you on former occasions. Our anxiety in this case regards the means of — * 
curing a ccmtinuance of such good management, that a disposition to resort to the (9.) Extract lettsJ 
achool may be promoted, the application of the pupils may be directed to the best objects the Rev^us 
of instruction, and their progress be rendered as great as possible. The funds which, 
irith our approbation hereby fully granted, you have proposed to supply are, we see, • 
destined chiefly to provide an European of liberal education to superintend the school, and * 

as much must depend upon the choice of the individual, we shall be happy to learn that you 
have procured for this situation a person who shall unite the qualifications of sense, temper 
and lil^rality, with sufficient acquirements, and a warm zeal for the object he is employed 
to promote. 


(10.) — EXTRACT LETfER, in the Separate Department, from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor-general in Council of Bengal^ dated 18th February 1829. 

88. We should be sorry to say anything which might seem to discountenance the laudable 
endeavours of our Indian governments to promote the education and moral improvement of 
the people. We have no such intention. We must nevertheless observe, that ends, in them- 
selves most desirable, are not always sought by the most judicious means. Indeed, institu- 
tions, of which the objects are most excellent, are sometimes those which degenerate the 
most rapidly, for persons are often deterred from pointing out the bad purposes to which 
they are occasionally perverted by the apprehension of being thought unfriendly to their 
objects. 

89. Before schools and school-books are provided, there should be at least a reasonable 
probability of their being attended and read. Before schoolmasters are appointed, strict 
inquiry should be made into their qualifications for communicating instruction. And when 
seminaries of u higher order are founded, it should be borne in mind that, were the country 
studded with them, they would be wholly unprofitable, both to Government and the people, 
unless the branches of knowledge taught in them were really useful, and their tendency to 
degenerate w^ere closely watched and provided against. 

90. We wish to impress upon you, that the great objects of education will be far more 
effectually accomplished by means of a small sum judiciously applied, than by acting on the 
supposition, that your success must be in proportion to the sums you expend. 

91. In your Revenue Letter of the 30th July 1823, (para. 107,) you announced your 
intention of appropriating to the object of public instruction a lac of rupees per annum, in 
addition to suen assignments as had been made by Government previously to the Act 63d of 
his late Majesty, forgetting, apparently, that the above-mentioned sum was intended, by the 
Act in question, to be placed at the disposal, not exclusively of one government, but of all 
the three governments of India ; and forgetting also that it was to be so applicable only in 
the event of there being a surplus revenue, after defraying all the expenses of the govern- 
ment. From the Statement below you will perceive that the sum expended is four times 
the amount of the sum conditionally allowed. 


( 1 o.)Extract Letter 
in Separate 
Department, 
to Bengal ; 

18 February 1839. 


(1 J.) — LETTER, in the Public Department, to Bengal^ dated 29th September 1830. (11.) Letter, 

Para. 1. OuR last letter to you on the subject of native education, was dated 5th September Den^tmen^r 
1827, since which we have received your letter in the Persian department, dated 21st August Bengal • * 

1829, to which we now proceed to reply. 39 SM^ember 1 83a 

2. The report which you have furnished to us in this letter, of the result of the measures 
for the education of the natives already sanctioned by us, has afforded us the highest satisfac- 
tion. The experiment of establishing seminaries for giving instruction to the people of India, 
of a higher kind than any which they previously possess^jd, has been successful in a degree, 
not merely equal, but superior to our most sanguine expectations. The great and rapidly 
increasing efficiency and popularity of these institutions, not only affords complete proof that 
their establishment was called for by the state of public feeling, and by the circumstances of 
the times, but also conveys the gratifying assurance that the higher classes of our Hindoo 
and Mahomedan subjects are ripe for a still further extension among them of European 
education, and European science and literature. 

3. We shall briefly pass in review the present state of each of the colleges established under 
your presidency, principally in order that you may receive in each instance specifically the 
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♦ Bengal 3 , 28,033 

Fort St. George - - - . 53,830 

Bombay 99,395 

Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, dm. 1 1 ,808 

Total • Rt. 3,93,045 
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expresBioti of our warm<*8t approbation, both as reapectg tha general system on which thes<$ 
various institutions have been conducted, and the particular improvements which you have 
successfully introduced. 

4. The Madrissa or Mahomedan college of Calcutta, has now 79 students on the founda-* 
tion ; the number of those who pay for their education is not stated. The progress of the 
Students, almost without exception in the various studies pursued at the college, is extremely 
creditable, and every year exhibits a higher degree of proficiency than that which preceded it. 
Admission into the Madrissa having been made a subject of competition, and assigned as a 
reward to the most deserving among the candidates, the scale of attainments which they bring 
with them on entering the college, has been so greatly raised that the establishment of a 
school prcpanitory to the Madrissa, is no longer consiclered necessary. The studies of the 
mathennilical class have }>een made to include arithmetic and algebra, and a medical clasd 
has l)ecn estahlislied ; translations into Arabic of good elementary works on both these 
branches of knowledge are in preparation. An English class has since been added to the 
college. 

5. At the Sanscrit college of Calcutta the number of pupils is now 176, and is rapidly 
increasing : of tlu'se only 09 reccivt* allowances from the college. While the peculiar studied 
of the place have been prosecuted with great success, we are happy to perceive that very 
important iniprovenuMits have been introduced into the course of instruction. The Englisn 
languages and anatomy on European principles, arc now taught to considerable numbers, and 
with most encouraging results. In the words of Mr. Wilson, who examined the medical 
class, the triumph gained over native prejudices is nowhere more remarkable than in this 
class, in which, not only are the bones of the human skeleton handled without reluctance, 
but in some instances dissection of the soft parts of animals performed by the students 
themselves.’’ The study ol‘ mathematics is also successfully prosecuted in this college. 


6. But the Vidyalaya or Anglo-Indian college, originally established by the natives them- 
selves, for the study of the English language, and for education through the medium of that 
language exclusively, has had more decided success than either of the other Calcutta col- 
leges. The number of scholars is now 436, of whom all except 100 pay for their tuition. 
The progress of ihes(* j)iipils is highly encouraging, the higher classes beirig able to compose 
tolerably in English, and to read the best authors in the English language. The study of 
mathematics, both in the geometrical and in the algebraical branch, has been introduced with 
success. Iwcctiires are delivered in natural philosophy and chetnistry, which mv. attended by 
the pupils both of this and of the Sanscrit college, and their progress is reporte^l to be highly 
satisfactory. 

7. The colleges of which we have sanctioned the establishment at Delhi and at Agra, have 
now come into o])eration. The native languages and law are as yet the principal object of 
attention at these seminaries; but an English class has recently been established at each. 
The elements of matliematl(‘s are also studied at the Delhi college, and at Agra many of the 
students study the. ehainmts of geography, astronomy and mathematies, agreeably to the 
iMiropean systems. At thcDcdhi college the number of students is 10f>, of whom .32 form the 
Arabic, and 126 the Persian class, 13 are studying Sanscrit, and 23 English. At the Agra 
colhge the total nuniber is 108, of whom 120 are attached to the Persian, and 69 to the Hindoo 
d(*partineiit ; of these only 8;* receive stipends from the college, 114 attend without any 
pecuniary allovvunce. At both institutions the reports of the progress of the. students arc 
most fuvonrablc* ; and it is highly gratifying to observe that Hindoos and Mahomedaas, as 
well as the diiferenl castes of the Hindoos, a few of the lowest exc(*])ted, mix together for 
purposes of education without the slightest reluctance or inconvenience. 

8. The college at Benares now contains 244 students, of whom 102 are on the foundation, 
the remainder are free students. The studies of this institution have not yet extended beyond 
the native languages, literature and laws; but in these the proficiency of the students is 
reported to have greatly increased. 

0. Such having been the success of the seminaries for native education already established, 
and the proficiency as well as the number of the students at each receiving eve^ year a 
considerable increase, those institutions must now annually send forth a number of student 
who have learned all which the colleges where they were educated are adequate, on their 
present footing, to teach ; and it is therefore of the greatest importance that to these and to 
others of tlic native youth, the means should be afforded of cultivating the English langus^e 
and litcratiu’e, and acquiring a knowledge of European science, and a familiarity with 
European ideas, in a higher degree than has yet been within their power. The documents 
now under levievv affoi d most gratifying proofs that a scheme of this extended nature would 
now be warmly welcomed by the higher ranks of the natives under your Government. Of the 
spirit which prevails in the Lower Provinces, tlie establishment and success of the Anglo- 
Indian college is sufficient evidence ; and we learn with extreme pleasure the opiniorr of the 
Getieral Committee of Public Instruction, partly founded on the personal observation and 
incpiiries of several of their members, that the time has arrived when English tuition will 
be widely acceptable to the natives iq the Upper Provinces.’^ 

10. Your attention has been anxiously directed to the means of accomplishing this object, 
and in particular to the comparative expediency of establishing separate English colleges, or 
of enlargitig the plan of the existing institutions, so as to rencter them adequate to that mqjjp 
extensive purpose. You have transmitted to us several most interesting communications 
from the General Committee of Public Instnictioni and from the local committee of the Delhi 
college, on this question. 

11. Both 
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11* Both the committees mve a decided preference to the plan of establishing separate 
4 :olleges for the stud;^ of En^ish, and for the cultivation of European knowledge through the Appeudia (I.) 
medium of the English language. They urge that a thorough knowledge of English can 
only be acquired by natives through a course of study beginning early in life, and continued 0 *•) 
for many years ; that the knowledge of our language and of European science which could Public 
be acquircil in a course of education mainly direct^ to other objects, would not contribute 
in any high degree to the improvement of the native character and intellect, while the native Lp i8qo 

languages and literature may be adequately pursued, as a subordinate branch of education, ^ 3 • 

in an English college; and that anything beyond the mere elements of European science is most 
advantageously taught through the European languages, with the additional recommenda- 
tion, that when so taught, it comes into less direct collision with the sacred books of the 
Mahomedans and Hindoos. 

12. By these arguments you have been convinced, and you have accordingly authorized 
the establishment of an English college at Delhi and another at Benares. Tne project of 
establishing one at Calcutta seems to have been tacitly abandoned; the Anglo-Indian 
college, under its present superintendence, being found capable of answering the purpose. 

13. While we attach much more importance than is attached by the two committees, to 
the amount of useful instruction which can be communicated to tne natives through their 
own languages, we fully concur with them in thinking it highly advisable to enable and 
encourage a large number of the natives to acquire a thorough knowlege of English ; being 
convinced that the higher tone and better spirit of European literature can produce their full 
effect only on those who become familiar with them in the original languages. While, too, 
we agree with the committee that the higher branches of science may be more advantageously 
studied in the languages of Europe, than in translations into the Oriental tongues, it is also 
to be considered that the fittest persons for translating English scientific books, or for putting 
their substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, are natives who have studied pro- 
foundly in the original works. 

14. On these grounds we concur with you in thinking it desirable that the English course 
of education should be kept separate from the course of Oriental study at the native colleges, 
and should be attended for the most part by a different set of students. This, however, does 
not necessarily imply that the two courses of study should be prosecuted in two separate 
institutions. At the Agra college the Persian and the Hindoo branches are perfectly 
distinct, and though some of the students are attached to both departments, the greater 
number confine themselves to one or the other. If an English department were similarly 
attached to that college or to the college at Delhi, the English language and literature might 
be taught classically, and the sciences might be taught in English, notwithstanding that 
studies of another character w ere pursued within the same walls. 

16. It would be desirable, whenever practicable, to select as teachers of the English 
language and literature, persons competent to give scientific instruction. This has already 
been done in the instance of Dr. Tytler, with the happiest success, and we should think that 
our medical service must afford other individuals equally competent, and equally ardent in 
the cause of native education. Elementary teachers of English, are already attached to all 
the colleges under your government, except that of Benares ; and you will be best able to 
judge in each particular instance what assistance it may be necessary to afford to the director 
of the English studies at the colleges, in order to relieve him from the drudgery of conducting 
the lower classes through the spelling-book and grammar. 

16, While we thus approve and sanction the measures which you propose for diffusing a 
knowledge of the Engli^i language, and the study of European science through its medium, 
we must at the same time put you on your guard against a disposition of which we perceive 
some traces in the general committee, and still more in the local committee of Delhi, to 
underrate the importance of what may be done to spread useful knowledge among the 
natives through tne medium of books and oral instruction in their own languages. That 
more complete education which is to commence by a thorough study of the English language, 
can be placed within the reach of a very small proportion of the natives of India ; but intel- 
ligent natives who have been thus educated, may, as teachers in colleges and schools, or as 
the writers or translators of useful books, contribute in an eminent degree to the more general 
extension among their countrymen of a portion of the acquirements which they have them- 
selves gained, and may communicate in some degree to the native literature, and to the minds 
of the native community, that improved spirit which it is to be hoped they will themselves 
have imbibed from the influence ot European ideas and sentiments. You should cause it to 
be generally known that every qualified native who will zealously devote himself to this task, 
will be held in high honour by you ; that every assistance and encouragement, pecuniary or 
otherwise which the case may require, will be liberally afforded ; and that no service 
which it is in the power of a native to render to the British Government, will be more highly 
acceptable. 

17. The establishment of colleges is of little use without the provision of appropriate 
books, both for college instruction and subsequent reading. Your greatest attention is due 
to this object, and we are happy to perceive that it is bestowed. A certain portion of the 
funds at the disposal of the general committee is employed in printing such of the books 
which almady exist in the native languages as are best* adapted to the use of the various col- 
leges, and other school-books prepared and translated for the purpose. The Calcutta School 
Society co-Qperates in the pursuit of this object, and affords tlie aid of a portion of its funds. 

It is of the highest importance that the books selected should be instructive in tlieir matter, 
adapted to the capacity of the scholars and calculated to inspire a taste for further acquire- 
ments. We shall more readily sanction expense judiciously incurred for this purpose tlian, 
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for any othor object connected with native education^ beeanee it » the point in which your 
werat theahs are moat deficient, and because much of the expenditure will probably in time 
be r^bursed by the sale of extra copies of the works printro. 

18. Thiere are several subsidiary measures which you nave adopted, and others which you 
propose to adopt, in order to stimulate the natives to take advantage of the improved means 
of education now placed or about to be placed within their reach : to these we shall now 
advert. 

19. You have employed part of the interest of the various donations which have been 
placed at the disposal of* the general committee by the well-directed benevolence of several 
native gentlemen, in the endowment of scholarships, to enable persons who have distinguished 
themselves at any of the colleges to continue the prosecution of their studies beyond the 
period at which their necessities would otherwise have compelled them to quit the college 
and enter into active life. Provided that this privilege is restricted, as you intend, to young 
men who have afforded proof of peculiar capacity and industry, it appears to us to be a highly 
useful and proper mode of encoumging and facilitating their acquisition of high attainments. 
We trust that the adoption of this measure and the growing sense among the native commu- 
nity of the value of an improved education, will speedily enable you to renounce the practice 
of granting stipends to students who merely go through the ordinary course of instruction. 
We perceive with satisfaction that you have been able to reduce the stipends allow^ed to the 
students of the Calcutta Madrissa ; and likewise, as we infer from an expression of the com- 
mittee, to those of the Agm college. 

20. With a view to raise the standard of the qualifications possessed by the natives 
attached to the courts of justice in the capacity of Hindoo and Mahomedan law officers, and 
to induce candidates for these situations to qualify themselves at the government colleges, 
you have passed a Regulation requiring that all applicants for such appointments, unless they 
can produce certificates of qualification from some of the government colleges, must submit 
to an examination by a committee appointed for the purpose. You considered that the 
Presidency was the only place at which the materials existed for such a committee; the 
examinations must therefore in general be conducted by written interrogatories, and other 
exercises, furnished by the Committee of Examination, and the answers are to be given, or 
the exercises performed in the presence of the jtidge or judges of the court where the 
Vacancy has occurred. Should this experiment 8ucc<*<*d, you propose to extend the same 
regulation to candidates for the various judicial situations to wnich natives are eligible; 
and you have authorized all students of the colleges obtaining from these institutions cer- 
tificates of proficiency in what is there taught, to practise as pleaders in any of the courts 
of law. 

21. Of these rules we approve. We, however, think it advisable to caution you against 
certain dangers, the possibility of which has been suggested by experience already acquired 
at another nresidimcy. 

22. Mr. Walters, the acting judge of the zillah of Chittoor, represented to the Madras 
government, in answer to Queries addressed to him respecting the qualifications of the vakeels 
practising in liis court,, tluit the principal caution necessary in appointing them to the 
situation of sudder ameens was, that they introduce no law into their decrees in cases 
which ought to be decided according to the established usages and customs of the country,. 

I am induced to point out this, because in their appeals I perceive the evil to exist to an 
extent which should b(* check(‘d ; and it is much better that these elementary principles 
should be taught them in the college, than in the courts. The people of a village expect 
their differences to be adjusted according to custom which has obtained from time imme^ 
niorial, and cannot be desirous, when such customs do not interfere with any principle of 
justice, that they should be set aside by the operations of a law of which neither themselves 
nor their ancestors ever heard, and which, if not unjust in its application to their case, is in 
their conception altogether unintelligible.^’ 

23. Sir Thomas Munro, in a Minute which was communicated to you, and is recorded on 
your Judicial Consultations of 22d September JH25, observes : The knowledge of law^ 
and acquaintance \rith the Regulations, acquired by the college students, are no doubt valu- 
able attainments, but they are not alone sufficient to render a man fit for the situation of 
district moonsiff*. They will not compensate for the absence of good character, of habits of 
business, of application and of sound judgment, and a knowledge of local habits and 
customs. The msti uction received at the collegci is better adapted to qualify men for the 
duties of law officers and pleaders, than for those of district moonsiffs.” 

24. Under your presidency the cases of a civil nature; in which the courts administer the 
Hindoo and the Mahomedan laws, are almost exclusively cases of inheritance, marriage and 
ca-ste while even in these cases the authority of the law books is liable to be superaeded 
by evidence of contrary custom. In criminal cases the Hindoo law is entirely abolished, and 
the Mahomedan in a gr(!at measure superseded. It is true that the law administered by tha 
courts is, and ought to be, in the great majority of’ cases, the ancient law of th^ country ; but 
this law is not to be found in the Hindoo and Mahomedan law books; it consists, ass 
Mr. Walters has observed, in custom, which has obtained from time immemorial.” Nor ia 

this 


♦ In suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage, iand caste, and all religious usages and 
institutions, the Mahpmedan Jaws with respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo faws with regatd t# 
Hindoos, are to be considered as the general rules, by Which the judges are to form their decisiond* 
In the respective cases, the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers of the court arw to to 

Oit^ound the law.^R. IV. 1793. 8, 15. 
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this ckottoidtajice p^itliar to Indian cm the contrary, it is common to nearly aU the nations of 
the ^ country and in all other coun^riee of iEnrope^ the code or statute Al|andi& (I«) 

hook there obtauun^ wo^ld convey always a most incomplete, and generally a most emneous 
notion of the actuil law of the country ; but wherever toe decisions of the courts of justice (ii*) 
are regularly reported and unoted aa precedents, a custom has no sooner received the sanction the Fubuf 
of a judicial decision than it passes into the books of reports, where it may be studied, and 
learned in the course of a legal education. In India, however, where this takes place to ^ n 

a very limited extent, ihe customs which principally compose the law really in force are not eptember 1030, 
to be found in any books whatever, they must be ascertained by specific evidence in each case 
as it arises, and can be learned only in the courts themselves, not at a place of education^ 

These customs moreover are so extremely diversified, many of them varying almost from vil- 
lage to village, that a digest uf customs, however carefully executed, would rarely supersede 
the necessity of learning in each case, tlie custom of the places concerned, from the testimony 
of inhabitants or from documentary evidence, 

25, The book law of the Hindoos and Mahoniedans being so limited in its application to 
the administration of justice as at present conducted, we do not see any necessity for 
requiring from candidates for the situation of law officeis, or for judicial situationsr a pro- 
ficiency in any of the branches of that law, except those to which we have above adverted, 
as being actually in force. As a qualification to be required in candidates for judicial 
situations, a knowledge of such of the Regulations of your government as they will have to 
administer is of far greater importance ; and in this they should be subjected to a strict 
examination. 

20. In the meantime we wisli you to be fully assured, not only of our anxiety tliat the 
judicial offices to wliich natives are at present eligible should be properly filled, but of our 
earnest wish and hope to see them qualified fur situations of higher importance and trust. 

There is no })oint of view in which we look with greater interest a£ the exertions you are now 
making for the instruction of the natives, than as being calculated to raise up a class of 
persons qualified, by their intelligence and morality, for high employments in the civil 
administration of* India. As the means of bringing about this most desiiable object, we rely 
chiefly on their becoming, through a familiarity with European literature and science, imbued 
witli the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the general cultivation of their under- 
standings, and specifically on their instruction in the principles of morals and general 
jurisprudence. We wish you to consider this as our deli Derate view of the scope and end 
to which all your endeavours with respect to the education of the natives should refer. 

And the active spirit of benevolence, guided by judgment, which has hitherto characterized 
your exertions, assures us of your ready and zealous co-operation towards aa end which 
we have so deeply at heart. 

27. With a view to give the natives an additional motive to the acquisition of the English 
language, you have it in contemplation gradually to introduce English as the language of 
public business in all its departments; and you have detennined to begin at once by 
adopting the practice of corresponding in English with all native princes or persons of rank 
who are known to understand that language, or to have persons about them who under- 
stand it. From the meditated change in the language of public business, including judicial 
proceedings, you anticipate several collateral advantages, the principal of which is> that the 
judge, or other European officer, being thoroughly acquainted with tlie language in which 
toe proceedings are neld, will be, and appear to be, less dependent upon the natives by 
whom he is surrounded, and those natives will, in consequence, enjoy fewer opportunities of 
bribery or other undue emolument. 

28. If the question were solely between retaining the Persian as the language of public 
business and replacing it by the linglish, the change would not be primd facie decidedly 
objectionable, and we should willingly rely upon your judgment and superior local know- 
ledge as a security that its advantages anil inconveniences would be duly weighed. But if 
any change be made in the existing practice, it is deserving of gn?at consideration, whether 
that change ought not rather to be the adoption of the vernacular language than of our own, 
as the language at least of judicial proceedings. 

28. It is highly important that justice should be administered in a language familiar to 
the judge, but it is of no less importance that it should be administered in a langtmge funxUiar 
to the litigant parties, to their vakeels, and to the people at large ; and it is easier for the judge 
to acquire the language of the people tlian for the people to acquire the language of the 
judge. You are indeed partly influenced by a desire to render this last acquirement more 
common, but the poorer classes, who are the parties concerned in the great majority of toe 
oases which come before our courts, cannot be expected to learn a foreign language, and we 
therefore are of opinion, that at least the proceedings of the courts of justice should be 
excepted from the practice which you propose gradually to introduce, and be conducted in 
toe vernacular language of the particular zillah, or district, unless, upon consideration, you 
should see good reason for adhering to the present practice. 

30. These objections do not apply in an equal degree to the introduction of English as 
toe language xrf complimentary correspondence of arzees from natives of rank and toe 
replies to them, and of political negociation, but we do not think that you have sufficiently 
adverted to the danger of rendering the parties with whom you correspond in English 
dependent upon the natives (perhaps in the employment of the officers^qf Gavemment) to 

they would probably have recourse to explain the communications made to them, 
aid to put their own representations into English. 

31. We have observed with particular satis&ction, that, iutaddition to the donatioiis from 
wealtoy natives in aid of the Education Fund^ which wem noticed in our. formet*^ despatch, 
you have received 40,000 rupees from rajahs Skib Chunder and JSTursmg Chunder Eaee, 
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sUbBCiiUsirs io fund to nominate one free sekokr for erery lO^oao rupeea subacmbeil. 

Mi We approve of the intention which yon express to establish^ as soon as the means at 
year disposal admit of the expense, a college at Bareilly. 

33. With respect to the elementary schools which were estabhshed by Government in 

vaiioas parts of India previously to the appointment of the general committee, we Conskier 
them of subordinate importance ; instruction in reading and writing being already very 
generally diffused among the inhabitants of most of the territories under your presideney. 
We perceive that you are careful not to allow these establishments to consume resources 
disproportiotied to their comparative utility; and we recommend, as the mode in which they 
may be rendered most useful that they be kept well supplied with instructive school books 
and other means of instruction. ^ ^ v 

34, You will communicate to the governments of Fort St. George and Bombay such of 
the papers relating to your proceedings in the department of native education as udll afford 
to those governments a complete understanding of the general character of the measures 
which you have adopted, or may hereafter adopt. 

36. It is our wish that the establishments tor native education should be co]:^iicted on 
the same principles and receive the same support from Gfovemment at all the presidencies. 

We are, &c. 

(signed) W. Astellf 

JR. Campbell, 

&c. &c. 


12. — LETTER, in the Public Department, to Bengal, August 24, 1831. 

1. Our last letter to you, on the subject of native education, ,was dated 29th September 
1830, and formed No.' 39, of that year, m the Public department. 

2. We now reply to your political letter, dated 27th August (No. 12) 1830, in which you 
report to us the further proceedings of the General Committee of Public Instrucrioii, and 
the results, as they gradually unfold themselves, of the measures previously adopted under 
the superintendence of that able and public-spirited body. 

8- The various colleges at Calcutta continue to prosper, and if their growth during the last 
year has not kept pace with the rapidity of their previous progress, that progress (it must be 
remembered) had far exceeded every reasonable calculation. It is highly encouraging that 
in the mere infancy of these establishments, they should have attained their present magni* 
tude and importance. 

4. The Madrissa or Mahomedan college is now attended by 86 students, which Captain 
Ruddell, tlie secretary, states to be the full number of students allowed at the institution.'^ 
We presume he means the full number receiving stipends ; for it would be inconsistent with 
the spirit of your measures and views, to refuse admittance to any additional students, who 
may wish to avail themselves of the institution, without the allurement of scholarships ; and 
it is in fact stated by the committee, that 99 persons attend the newly-established English 
class, of whom a large proportion are out-students, not receiving stipends. 

6. The mathematical, medical and law classes, continue to prosper ; the last comprises 
all the students attached to the institution.” The establishment oi an English class has been 
attended with complete success. As, however, there appeared some ground for believing that 
many of the students, having entered the college solely to qualifr themselves for public 
situations, might neglect the other studies of the place, and devote themselves exclusively to 
the law class, we approve of your having resolved, that candidates for certificates as law 
officers, who had studied in the Government institutions, shall be required to produce, 
before admission to examination, certificates of good conduct, and of proficiency in their 
general studies. 

6. At the Calcutta Sanscrit college, the number of scholars on the foundation is 81, and 
that of the out-students 60, independently of five scholars of the Anglo-Indian college who 
resort to this institution for the study of Sanscrit. The peculiar studies of the place continue 
to be successfully prosecuted ; the English class meets with respectable, and the medical with 
eminent success. There is now every reason to hope that medical education in India will be 
improved in a very material degree by this institution. Concurring in your opinion of the 
importance of afi:brding to the medical pupils ample opportunities of studying aiseases in the 
living subject, we approve of your having, at the recommendation of the committee, sanctioned 
the establishment of an hospital, near the Sanscrit college, at an expense not exceeding' 
300 rupees per mensem, a sum which the funds of the institution it appears are adequate 
to supply. The only aid which is afforded directly from Government, is that of an European 
apothecary, who is to be furnished from the Military department, without any charge to the 
college ; an armngement which we readily sanction. 

7. The number of students of the Anglo-Indian college is 421, of whom 310 are pay 
<>cholar8. The classes have made progress during the last year; but Mr. Wilson is of 
opinion that a more rapid advancement might have been expected. The dfefieiency, however, 
he considers to be on the part of the teachers; if so, it is no cause of discouragement, as the 
Temedy is in your own hands. 

8. The institutions in the Mofussil have made greater advances during the year now under 
review than those at the Presidency. 

9. The Benares college has now 279 students, of whom 116 are on the foundation. The 
aeraffements^f the puptls stated to be of a higher order, and more veimd 4h e iii forn ie ri y, 
aha an English class has been added to the establishment. Deeming it adviiiabier bn 
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only Blu)uld be employed^ OeneTd'Colniiiittee^^^^^ Inetmctiaii has dtsp^hed to 

Benares two of ^ pupils of the Aiigki4iidi8n coilege, to act as toacbers of English under 
the superintendence of the Benares Uoiniilittee ; and we indulge sangmne hopes, that the 
lesults of thk experinaent will answer your expectations. 

10 . students of the Agra college amount to 200 , of whom only 73 receire stipends* 
The aeoouUts of their progress are fairly favourable ; the English, however, has been too 
recently established to allow of any considerable success. 

11. in addition to the college alreacW established at Delhi, a separate institution has been 

founded at that place for the study of English, and of other branches of knowledge, through 
the medium of mat language. At the former establishment the number of students is 162, 
at the latter 68 ; all however receive stipends. The reports of their proficiency are highly 
favourable. Tli^ Committee recommends that the stipendiary scholars should be to 

a certain number : this is obviously proper. While there is no limit to the number of free 
students, none of course can be expected to pay anything for their education ; and this 
probably is the only reason why there are no pay scholars at Delhi, when there is so con- 
siderable a number at the Agra college. 

12 . The cause of native education at Delhi has received the valuable aid of a donation of 
a lac and 70,000 rupees from the PCawab Jatimad ood Dowlah, lately minister to the king 
of Oude. The intended commemoration of this well-directed munificence, by a marble 
tablet, to be placed in a conspicuous part of the college, as suggested by the local com- 
mittee, has our warmest approbation. 

13. By the Nawab’s liberality about 700 rupees per mensem are set free for the general 
purposes of the Education Fund. 

14. It is not necessary to recapitulate the information which you have afforded, or the 
proceedings which you have adopted, with regard to the various scnools of a more elementary 
character, which you found already established by private subscription, or by Government 
grants made at former periods, and which have been placed under the committee’s supers 
intendence. You appear to us, in all such cases, to have taken a correct view of the principles 
which should be acted upon, and you are aware of our general sentiments upon the subject. 

15. We perceive that the Committee’s attention continues to be judiciously and energeti- 
cally directed towards the multiplication of school books, suited for the use of the native 
colleges and schools. We observe with pleasure the intention of that meritorious body, the 
Baptist missionaries at Serampore, to publish in English and Bengalee, a series of elementary 
works on history, literature and science ; and we approve of your having subscribed for 
100 copies in English, and the same number in Bengalee, at a price amounting for the forty 
numbers to rupees 4,800. 

18. We perceive by Mr. Macnaghten’s letter to the Sudder Board of Revenue, dated 
12 th August 1830, that you are alive to the importance of finding motives to induce the 
landholders in the interior to take advantage for their children of that improved education 
which is now obtainable at the Presidency. You are fully sensible of the difficulty of inspir- 
ing the zemindars with such a desire, in a degree adequate to overcome the difficulties and 
objections which would occur to them. But you think that these objections might gradually 
cease if a commencement could be made with the boys, who being minors, and inheriting 
landed property, are under the superintendence of the Court of Wards.” You have 
invited a communication of the sentiments, both of the Sudder Board of Revenue and 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, on this suggestion, and we are anxious to learn 
in what manner those bodies have answered your call. 

We are, 8 cc. 

(signed) ii. Camphelly 

J, G, Jiavenshaw^ 

&c. &c. 


1 

fomm 

in the PttUiei> 
Deputmenti 
to Bengal; 

24 August 1831 . 


(13.)—* LE'ITER, in the Public Department, to Bengal; dated 24th Oct. 1832, No, 74. 03*) Letter, 

in the Public 

Paha. 1 , We now reply to your public letter, dated 30th August (No. 29.) 1831, being Department, 

a report of the proceedings of the General Committee of Public Instruction for the year Bengal; 

r b J 24 October 1832 . 


2 . The colleges and other seminaries under the committee’s management appear during 
the year in question to have about kept up or somewhat increased their number of students. 
The following is a comparative view of the two years : 





Number of 
Pupib in 18S9. 

Number of 
Pupil»inl830. 

Increuse. 

Decrease. 

Madrissa, or Mahomedan 

College, 

at 





Cklcutta - - 

• 

- 

85 

62 

- • - 

23 

Banscrit Collelte at ditto 


• 

187 

146 

9 

■- — 

At^o>lnctian College - 

• 

- 

421 

400 


tt 

Behuha C^Qege - 


- 

279 

287 

8 

■ — . 

Agra College 

- 

• 

200 

186 


15 

IfelhiCdll^ - - 

• 

- 

182 

267 

105 

■ ^ 

B^lhi EngUsh Institatioa 



68 

106 

58 

*— * 
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MO APPENDIX TO RBPaaaP FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

а. The coBfteinplated Englisli institution at Benaraa has also comimnced operatioiia 
under the management of two young men, educated at the Angh>*>indkoL college^ The 
number of pupils at the end of the first three months was 43 . 

4. Tlie success of these institutions, in producing both remarkable instances of proficiency 
and a high general average of attainments, has been on the whole not inferior to the expect*^ 
tions raised by the brilliant successes of former years. The Anglo-Indian college, as on 
former ot'casions, takes the lead. The increase of its usefulness is still sfud to be much 
retarded by the want of an adequately qualified head teacher, a deficiency which, as you are 
aware, w(i have subseqxiently taken measures to supply. Notwithstanding this drawback, 
the committee state that, “ to an extensive command of the English language, the pupils 
add a considerable conversancy with English literature, with ancient and modem history^ 
with geography and* tlie rudiments of astronomy, with natural philosophy, chemistry and 
mathematics. It is not possible,'' add the committee, to carry them much beymid the 
limits they now reach with the present establishment ; but as many of them are willing and 
able to continue a course of study, it is highly desirable that this disposition should be 
applied to some beneficial purpose. A portion of their time may be devoted to the higher 
mathematics ; but we could wish to appropriate part of it to more practical pursuits, and to 
such as may be useful in after-life. Those suggested by the visitor are law, political 
economy, and practical chemistry ; and they appear to us well calculated to afford informa- 
tion that may ultimately be available both for public and private benefit. For chemistiy 
a teacher is already provided, and Mr. Ross will only have to extend and modify his 
lectures accordingly, fitting up a laboratory in tlie manner Mr. Wilson proposes. For the 
two other branches it will be necessary to retain a lecturer : we therefore beg to recommend 
that a qualified professor be engaged to lecture on the principles of political economy and 
law, including in the latter the elements of general jurisprudence, the principles of English 
law, and as much of the Maliomedan and Hindoo laws as is requisite with the local Regula* 
tions for tlm administration of justice in British India. For these duties we should recom- 
mend the professor receiving a salary of 300 rupees a month from the Education Fund." 

5. You concurred in these views of* the committee and empowered them to make arrange- 
ments accordingly. The difficulty of procuring a person properly (jualified to give instnic- 
tion on the subjects mentioned by the committee is the only objection which can exist to 
what they rc^commend. It appears that Mr. Wilson knows of an individual who is willing 
to undertake the duty, and wnom that gentleman deems competent to it. Should he prove 
so, his appointment will 1‘onn a most valuable accession to the utility of the college. 

б. The greatest difficulty with which all your institutions for native education have to 
contend is the rarity of proper elementary books in Oriental languages. Mr. Tytler, to whose 
exertions the colleges at Calcutta owe so much, expresses himself with great earnestness 
on this subject. Of books suited for medical education there appear to be scarcely any. 
The medical tuition at the Madrissa is conducted on the exploded principles, and by means 
of tlie imperfect books, of the Arabian physicians; and though at others of the colleges 
instruction is given in the sciences connected with medicine, on European principles, the 
benefit derived from it is not, nor can be expected to be, great, until you shall have succeeded 
in obtaining by judicious encounigement, suitable translations and adaptations of European 
medical books in the languages of the Hindoo and Moslem population. 

7 . To this point therefore the committee should pay peculiar attention. Nor is it of 
less importance to procure an ample supply of school books of all other kinds in the native 
languages. European knowledge and ideas can never become widely difiused, even 
among the more opulent classes in India, while accessible only through the medium of a 
foreign language. 

H. For the reasons given in the documents which you have transmitted to us, we approve 
of your keeping up the Saugor schools, and placing them utider the committee's superin- 
tendence; of your donation of 1,000 rupees in aid of the free school founded by private 
subscription at Jaunporc ; and of' the establishment of a certain number of scholarships* at 
the Agra college, to be given as rewards of proficioicy, S(mie such encouragement seeming 
to be required at that place, and the funds of the college being stated to admit of it. 


(14.) Minute of 
Sir T. Munro; 
25 June i82«. 

Fort St. George . 
Revenue 
Consultations ; 

2 July 1822. 


( 14 .) — MINUTE of Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, June 26 , 1822 . 

1. Much has been written, both in England and in this country, about the ignorance of 
the peojile of India, and the means of disseminating knowledge among them; but the 
opinions upon this subject are the men*, conjectures of individuals, unsupported by any authentie 
documents, and differing so widely from each other, as to be entitled to very little attention. 
Oar power in this country, and the nature of its own municipal institutions, have certainly 
rendered it practicable to collect materials from which a judgment might be formed of the 
state of the mental cultivation of the people. We have made geographical and 'agricultural 
suiyeys of our provinces ; we have investigated their resources, and endeavoured to ascertain 
their population ; but little or nothing ha.s been done to learn the state of education. We have 
no record to shew the acfyal state of education throughout the country. Partial inquiries 
have been made by individuals, but those have taken place at distant periods, and on a small 
scale, and no inference can be drawn from them with regard to the countiy in general. There 
may be some difficulty in obtaining such a record as we want. Some districts will not, but 
others probably will, furnish it; and if we get it only from two or three, it will answer in some 
degree for all the rest. It cannot be expected to be very accurate,^but it will, at least eoshfe 
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ns to £onn an estonate of the state of iastruction amona the people. The only record which \ v m 

can fnntish the mfimation ^uired^ is a list of the schools in wnbh reading and writing are . ApiMtodO 
taught in each district, shewing the number of sdiolars in each, and the caste to which they rmm 

belong. The coUeotors should be directed to prepare this document according to the form (H-) Mwateef 
which accompanies this paper. They should be desired to state the names of the books SirT. j . . 

generally read at the schools; the time which scholars usually continue at such schools ; the loss, 

monthly or yearly charge to the scholars, and whether any of the schools are endowed by 
the public, and if so, the nature and amount of the fund. Where there are colleges or 
other institutions for teaching theology, law, astronomy, &c., an account should be given 
of* them. These sciences are usually taught privately, without fee or reward, by individuals, 
to a few scholai*s or disciples ; but there are also some instances in which the native govern- 
ments have granted allowances in money and land for the maintenance of the teachers. 

2. In some districts, reading and writing are confined almost entirely to Brahmins and the 
mercantile class. In some they extend to other classes, and are pretty general among the 
potails of villages and principal ryots. To the women of Brahmins and of Hindoos in general 
they are unknown, because the knowled^ of them is prohibited and regarded as unbecoming 
the modesty of the sex, and fit only for public dancers ; but among the women of the 
Rujbundah, and some other tribes of* Hindoos, who seem to have no prejudice of this kind, 
they are generally taught. The prohibition against women learning to read is probably, from 
vanous causes, much less attended to in some districts than in others ; and it is possible that 
in every district a few females may be found in the reading schools. A column has oeen entered 
for them in the form proposed to l>e sent to the collector. The mixed and impure castes 
seldom learn to read, but as a few of them do, columns are left for them in the form. 

3. It is not my intention to recommend any interference whatever in the native schools. 

Everything of this kind ought to be carefully avoided, and the people should be left to manage 
their schools in their own way. All that we ought to do is to facilitate the operations of these 
schools by restoring any funds that may have been diverted from them, and perhaps granting 
additional ones where it may appear advisable. But on this point we shall oe better able to 
judge when we receive the information now proposed to be called for. 

(signed) Thomas Munro. 


(16.) — REPORT of A. D. Campbell^ esq. the Collector of Bellary, dated Bellary, 

August 17, lB2;i. 

Read the following Letter : 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue, Foit St. George. 

Gentlemen, 

1. Tin: delay of my amildars in furnishing the requisite returns, has hitherto prevented 
my submitting to you the inclosed Statement, called for in your orders of the 25th July 1822 
and 10th of June lust. 

?. The population of this district is specified in the inclosed Statement at 9,27,057, or little 
less than a million of souls. The number of schools is only 533, coutaiuing no more than 
6,041 scholars, or about 12 to eacli school, and not seven individuals in a thousand of the 
entire population. 

3. The Hindoo scliolars are in number 0,398, the Mussulman scholars only 243, and the 
whole of these are males, with the exception of only 00 girls who are all Hindoos 
exclusively. 

4. The English language is ia^ht in one school only ; the, Tamul in four ; the Persian 
in 21 ; the Mahratta in 23 ; the Teloogoo in 220, and the Carnataca in 235. Besides these 
there are 23 places of instmctioii attended by Brahmins exclusively, in w hich some of the 
Hindoo sciences, such as theology, astronomy, logic and law, are still imperfectly taught in 
the Sanscrit language. 

5. In these places of Sanscrit instruction in the Hindoo sciences, attended by youtlis, and 
pftea by persons far advanced iu life, education is conducted on a plan entirely different from 
that pursued in the schools, in which children are taught reading, w riting and arithmetic 
only, in tlie several vernacular dialects of tlic country. I snail endeavour to give a brief outline 
, of the latter, as to them the general population of the country is confined ; and as that 
population consists chiefly of Hindoos, I shall not dwell upon the few Mussulman schools in 
which Persian is taught. 

0. Tlic education of the Hindoo youth geneially commences when they are five years old ; 
on reaching tliis age, the master and scholars of the school to which the boy is to be sent, are 
invited to the house of his parents ; the whole are seated in a circle round aii image of 
Gunasee, and the child to be initiated is placed exactly emposite to it : the schoolmaster sitting 
by his side, after having burnt incense and presented ofterings, causes the child to repeat 
prayer to Gunasee, entreating wisdom. He then guides the child to write with its finger in 
ripe the mystic name of the deity, and is dismissed with a present from the parents accordiiig 
to their ability. The child next morning commences the g^eat work of his education. 

7. Seme children continue at school only five years ; the parents, through poverty or other 
circumstances, being oftai obliged to take them away ; and consequently in such cases the 
merest smattering of an education is obtained ; where parents can afford and td&e a lively 
interest in the culture of Hieir children’s minds, they not unfrequently continue at school as 
long as 14 and. 15 years* 

935^1. 3 R 4 


(15.) Report of 
A, D. Campbell^ esq.; 
August 17, 1823. 

Proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue 
at For/ 57 . George; 
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m APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

8. The internal routine of duty for each day will be founds with very few excef>tions and little 
variation^ ^e aame in all the schools. The hour generally for opening school is six o’clock ; the 
first child who enters has the name of Saras^wattee^ or the Goddess of Learnings written 
upon the palm of his hand as a sign of honour ; and on the hand of the second a cypher is 
written, to show that he is worthy neither of praise nor censure the third scholar receives a 
gentle stripe ; the fourth two ; and every succeeding scholar that comes an additional one. 
This custom, as well as the punishments in native schools, seems of a severe kind. The idle 
scholar is flogged, and often suspended by both hands and a pulley to the roof, or obliged to 
' kneel down and rise incessantly, which is a most painful and fatiguing, but perhaps a 
healthy, mode of punishment. 

0. When the whole are assembled, the scholars, according to their number and attain- 
ments, are divided into several classes, the lower ones of which are partly under the care of 
monitors, whilst the higher ones are more immediately under the superintendence of the 
master, who at the same time has his eye upon the whole school. The number of classes 
is generally four, and a scholar rises from one to the other according to his capacity and 

{ )rogress. The first business of a child on entering school is to obtain a knowledge of the 
etters, which he learns by writing them with his finger on the ground in sand, and not by 
pronouncing the alphabet, as among European nations. When he becomes pretty dextrous in 
writing with his finger in sand, he has then the privilege of writing either with an iron style 
on cadjan leaves, or with a reed on paper, and sometimes on the leaves of the Aristolocnia 
Indicttf or with a kind of pencil on tne Hulligi or Kadala, which answers the purpose of 
slates. The two latter in these districts are the most common. One of these is a common 
oblong boani, about a foot in width and three feet in length ; this board when planed 
smooth has only to be smeared with a little rice and pulverized charcoal, and it is tnen fit 
for use. The other is made of cloth, first stiffened with rice-water, doubled into folds 
resembling a book, and it is then covered with a composition of charcoal and several gums. 
The writing on either of these may be effaced by a wet cloth. The pencil used is called 
Bultaprif a kind of white clay substance, somewhat resembling a crayon, with the exception 
of being rather harder, 

10. Having attained a thorough knowledge of the letters, the scholar next learns to write 
the compounds, or the manner of embodying the symbols of the vowels in the consonants, 
and the formation of syllables, &c., then the names of men, villages, animals, &c., and lastly 
arithmetical signs. He then commits to memory an addition table, and counts from one to 
100, he afterwards writes easy sums in addition and subtraction of money, multiplication 
and the reduction of money, measures, 8cc. Here great pains are taken with the scholar in 
teaching him the fractions of an integer, which descend, not by tens as in our decimal frac- 
tions, but by fours, and are carried to a great extent. In order that these fractions, to- 
gether with the arithmetical tables in addition, multiplication, and the threefold measures of 
capacity, weight and extent, may be rendered quite familiar to the minds of the scholars, 
they are made to stand up twice a day in rows, and repeat the whole after one of the 
monitors. 

11. The other parts of a native education consist in decyphering various kinds of hand- 
writing in public, and other letters which the schoolmaster collects from different sources, 
writing common letters, drawing up forms of agreement, reading fables and legendary tales 
and committing various kinds oi poetry to memory, chiefly with a view to attain distinctness 
and clearness in pronunciation, together with readiness and correctness in reading any kind 
of composition. 

12. The three books which are most common in all the schools, and which are used indis- 
criminately by the several castes, are the Ramayanum, Malta Bharata and Bhagrata ; but 
the children of the manuf acturing class of people have, in addition to the above books pecu- 
liar to their own religious tenets, such as the Nagalingaynay Kutha^ Viskoaliurma^ Poorana, 
Kumalesherraf Ralih-'a'mahata ; and those who wear the lingum, such as the Buwemoorana 
Raghavan-kunkauyaf Geeruja Kullanay Unahhavamoortay Cliennay Busavaswara PooTanay 
Jurilagoolooy &c., which are all considered sacred, and are studied with a view of subserving 
their several religious creeds. 

18. The lighter kind of stories which are read for amusement are generally the Punchatantra 
BhatalapunchavunsateCy Punhlee-soopoohtahullery Mahantarungenee. The books on the 
principles of the vernacular languages themselves, are the several dictionaries and grammars, 
such as the Nighantooy Umaray Subdamumhuree, Shuhdeemunee Burpanay Vyacurnay Andra^ 
deepecuy Andranamasungrahay &c. 8cc., but these last and similar books which are most essen- 
tial, and without which no accurate or extensive knowledge of the vernacular languages can 
be attained, are, from the high price of manuscripts and the general poverty of the masters, of 
all books the most uncommon in the native schools, and such of them as are found there are, in 
consequence of the ignorance, carelessness and indolence of copyists in general, full of Mun 
ders, and in every way most incorrect and imperfect. 

14. The whole of the books, however, in the Teloogoo and Carnatic schools, which are by 
far the most numerous in this district, whether they treat of religion, amusement or the prm- 
ciples of these languages, are in verse, and in a dialect quite distinct from tliat of conversation 
and business. The alphabets of the two dialects are the same, and he who reads the one can 
read, but not understand, the other also. The natives, therefore, read these (to them unintel- 
ligible) books to acquire the power of reading letters in the common dialect of business ; but 
the poetical is quite different from the prose dialect which they speak and write ,* and though 
they lead these books, it is to the pronunciation of the syllaoles, not to the meaning or con- 
struction of the words, that they attend. Indeed few teachers can explain, and still fewer 
scholars understand the purport of the numerous books which they thus learn to repeat from 

. mettory 
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memory. Every schoolboy can repeat verhatim a vast number of verses, of the meaning of 

which he knows no more than the parrot that has been taught to utter certain words. Accord- Appendix (I.) 

ingly, from studies in which he has spent many a day of laborious but fruitless toil, the — 

native scholar gains no improvement, except the exercise of memory and the power to read ( 15 -) R*p«rt of 
and write on the common ousiness of life ; he makes no addition to his stock of useful know- A.D.Campbdl^m^. 
ledge, and acquires no moral impressions. He has spent his youth in reading syllables, not ^7 Au^fust 18*33. 
words, and on entering into life ne meets with hundreds and thousands of words in the com- 
mon course of reading books, of the meaning of which he cannot form even the most distant 
conjecture; and as to the declension of a noun, or the conjugation of a verb, he knows no 
more than of the most abstruse problem in Euclid. It is not to be wondered at, with such 
an imperfect education, that in writing a common letter to their friends, orthographical errors 
and other violations of grammar, may be met with in almost every line written by a native. 

1 5 . The Government could not promote the improved education of their native subj ects in these 
districts more than by patronizing versions, in the common prose and spoken dialect, of the most 
moral parts of their popular poets and elementary works, now committed to memory in unin- 
telligible verse. He who could read would then understand what he reads, which is far from 
the case at present. I am acquainted with many persons capable of executing such a task ; 
and, in the Teloogoo language, would gladly superintend, it as far as is in my power at this 
distance from the Presidency. 

16 . The economy with which children are taught to write in the native schools, and the 
system by which the more advanced scholars are caused to teach the less advanced, and at 
tne same time to confirm their own knowledge, is certainly admirable, and well deserved the 
imitation it has received in England. The chief defects in the native schools are the nature 
of the books and learning taught, and the want of competent masters. 

17 . Imperfect, however, as the present education of the natives is, there are few who possess 
the means to command it for their children. Even were books of a proper kind plentiful, 
and the master every way adequate to the task imposed upon him, he would make no advance 
from one class to another, except as he might oe paid for his labour. While learning the 
first rudiments, it is common for the scholar to pay to the teacher a quarter of a rupee, and 
when arrived as far as to write on paper, or at the higher branches of arithmetic, halt a rupee 
per mensem. But in proceeding further, such as explaining books which are all written in 
verse, giving the meaning of Sanscrit words, and illustrating the principles of the vernacular 
languages, such demands are made as exceed the meahs of most parents. There is therefore 
no alternative but that of leaving their children only partially instructed, and consequently 
ignorant of the most essential and useful parts of a liberal education : but there are multi- 
tudes who cannot even avail themselves of the advantages of this system, defective as it is. 

IH. 1 am sorry to state, that this is ascribable to the gradual but general impoverishment of 
the country. The means of the manufacturing classes have been of late years greatly dimi- 
nished by the introduction of our own European manufactures in lieu of the Indian cotton fabrics. 

The removal of many of our troops from our own territories to the distant frontiers of our 
newly subsidized allies has also, of late years, affected the demand for grain ; the transfer of 
the capital of the country from the native governments and their officers, who liberally 
expended it in India, to Europeans, restricted by law from employing it even temporarily in 
India, and daily draining it from the land, has likewise tended to this effect, which has not 
been alleviated by a less rigid enforcement of the revenue due to the State. The greater part 
of the middling and lower classes of the people are now unable to defray the expenses inci- 
dent upon the education of their offspring, while their necessities require the assistance of 
their cfiildren as soon as their tender limbs are capable of the smallest labour. 

19 . It cannot have escaped the Government that of nearly a million of souls in this district, 
not 7,000 are now at school, a proportion which exhibits but too strongly the result 
above stated. In many villages where fonnerly there were schools, there are now none; and 
in many others where there were large schools, now only a few children of the most opulent 
are taught, others being unable, from poverty, to attend, or to pay what is demanded. 

20. Such is the state in this district of the various schools in w hich reading, writing and 
arithmetic are taught in tlie vernaeular dialects of the country, as has been always usual in 
India, by teachers who are paid by their scholars. The higher branches of learning, on the 
contrary, have always in this country been taught in Sanscrit, and it has, even in India, been 
deemed below the dignity of science for her professors to barter it for hire. Lessons in 
theology, astronomy, logic and law, continue to be given gratuitously, as of old, by a few 
learned Brahmins to some of their disciples. But leaniing, though it may proudly decline to 
sell its stores, has never flourished in any country except under the encouragement of the 
ruling power, and the countenance and support once given to science in this part of India has^ 
long been withheld. 

21. Of the 583 institutions for education now existing in this district, I am ashamed to say 
not one now derives any support from the State. I have, therefore, received with peculiar 
satisfaction, the inquiries instituted by the Honourable the Governor in Council on this 
interesting subject, and trust that this part of India may benefit from the liberality which 
dictated the record of his intention to grant new funds when the same may be deemed 
expedient, and to restore to their original purpose all funds diverted from this source. 

22. There is no doubt, that in former times, especially under the Hindoo governments, 

very large grants, both in money and in land, were issued for the support of learning. Con- 
siderable or grants of money, now paid to Bmhmins from my treasury, and many of 

the numerous and valuable Shotrium villages, now in the enjoyment of Brahmins in this 
dtttrict, who recrive one* fourth, one-third, one-half, two-thirds, and sometimes the whole of 
their annual revenue, may, I think, be traced to this source. Though it did not consist with 
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the dignity of learning to receive from her votaries hire, it has always in India been deemed 
the duty of Government to evince to her the highest respect, and to grant to her iboMi 
emoluments which she could not, consistently with her character, receive from other sources ; 
the grants issued by former Governments, on such occasions, contained therefore no uiiba« 
coming stipulations or conditions. They all purport to flow from the free bounty of ttsa 
ruling power, merely to aid the maintenance of some holy or learned man, or to secure his 
prayers for the State. But they were almost universally granted to learned 6r religious 
persons, who maintained a school for one or more of the sciences, and taught therem 
gratuitously; and though not expressed in the deed itself, the duty of continuing such 
gratuitous instruction was certainly implied in all such grants. 

23. Tile British Government, with its distinguished liberality, has continued all grants of 
this kind, and even in many cases, where it was evident that they were merely of a 
nature. But they have not, until now, intimated any intention to enforce the implied, but 
now doimant, condition of these gnmts. The revenue of the original grantee has descended 
without much injury to his heirs, but his talents and accjuirernents have not been equally 
hereditary ; and the descendants of the original grantees will rarely be tound to possess either 
their learning or powers of instruction. Accordingly, considerable alienations of revenue;, 
which formerly did honour to the State, by upholding and encour^ng learning, have deteriq^ 
rated under our rule into the means of supporting ignorance ; whilst science, deserted by the 
powerful aid she formerly received from Govermnent, has often been reduced to beg her 
scanty and uncertain meal from the cliance benevolence of charitable individuals ; and it 
would be difficult to point out any period in the history of India when she stood more in 
need of the proffered aid of Government to raise her from the degraded state into which she 
has fallen, and dispel the prevailing ignorance which so unhappily pervades the land. 

24. At a former period, 1 recollect, that the Government, on the recommendation of the 
College Board, authorized the late Mr. Ross, then collector in the neighbouring district of 
Cuddapah, to establish experimental schools, with the view of improving the education of 
the natives; but the lamented death of that zealous and able public officer led to the 
abandonment of‘ a plan to wliich his talents and popularity in the country were peculiarly 
calculated to give success. As secretary to the college and to your Boairi, I was at that 
tiine a warm advocate for such experiment ; and if now allowed, I should gladly attempt to 
superintend some arrangement of that kind in iny present provincial situation. 

25. I would pr()j) 08 e tlie appointmeift of an able shastry from amongst the law students at 

the college, with an addition to his existing pay of only 10 pagodas per mensem, to be 
placed under me at the principal station of the district, to instruct all who choose 

to attend him, in the Hindoo sciences, in the Sanscrit language, and the native school* 
masters in the grammar of the Teloogoo and Caniataca tongues, being those vernacular here. 
Such a man I have no doubt that I could soon obtain from the college ; for if one with all 
the requisite (jualificutions is not at present attached to the institution, there are many that 
I know there who can speedily quality themselves for it in a very short time. 

26. Subordinate to this man, ana liable to his periodical visitations, 1 would recom* 
mend that 17 schoolmasters in Teloogoo and Carnataca be entertained at from 7 to 14 
rupees each per mensem, to be stationed at the 17 Cusba stations under each of my 
amildars, and liable to their supervision to teach gratuitously these languages. Their lowest 
pay miglit be fixed at seven rupees, and might be raisea by fixed gradations, with the 
increasing number of their scholars, as higli as the maximum above stated. All of these 
might be selected from tlie best informed of the present schoolmasters here ; but with 
rc‘mrence to tlie low state of knowledge amongst the present persons of that class, most of 
them will previously require instruction from tlie head shastry in grammar, &c. Though 
forbidden to demand money, all such jxa'sons should be allowed to receive any presents their 
scholars may offer to them, particularly those usual on entering or quitting school. 

27. The higliest expense of sucli an institution would be 273 rupees, the lowest 154 rupees 
per mensem. The first expense must necessarily be borne by Government, who alone are 
able to originate and at first support such a plan. But proper steps may be taken to engage 
in it the aid of the more opulent classes of the community, and, if practicable, to induce them, 
in due time, willingly to contribute to the su])port of sucli schools. Indeed, I have little 
doubt that the plan would soon carry with it the united consent, and grateful approbation, of 
the more respectable and well-informed of the inhabitants at large. 

23. It would also greatly accelerate the progress and efficiency of such schools, if Govern- 
ment w ere to appropriate a moderate annual sum to the purj^ose of preparing and printing at 
the college press, or elsewhere, suitable books for the use of these schools, in the prose or 
common dialects of the Teloogoo and Carnataca languages, on the principle stated by me in 
a former part of this letter : these should consist of selections from the most approvea native 
school books, tables, proverbs, &c. now in use in the schools, or well known in the country, 
to the exclusion, in the first instance, of all new publications whatever. Books of a popular 
and known character, intelligible to all who read, would thus be procurable at a cheaper rate, 
and in a more correct state than at present, and the teachers might be employed to dispose of 
them at low prices. 

20. If public examinations once a year were instituted before the head shastiy, and small 
premiums or badges of distinction were distributed, for the puqiose of rewarding, on such 
occasions, those who arc most advanced, a suitable effect might be produced, and a powerful 
stimulus afforded to the students. 

30 To cov(*T the first expense of these schools, and to provide further for their gradual 
extension, if found advisable, without entailing any additional or new expense on Government, 
it might be provided that on the demise of any persons now holding yeomiahs, or alienated 

lands^ 
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lands, a new mqinry be instituted ; and that though the isame may have been continued for 
more than one generation hj the British Government, it be resumed, and carried to a new 
fund, to be termed the Sdiool Fund,” (to which the proposed expense should also be 
debited,) unless it is dearly stated in the body of the original grant to be " hereditary/’ or 
the intention of the ruling power at the time to make such grant hereditary be clearly proved 
to the satis&ction of Government 

81. If an arrangement of this kind is sanctioned, I have little doubt, that in a few years 
the receipts from such a fund would more than coimterbalance the disbursements ; but even 
if they did not, the charge would be comparatively trifling. The enactments of the British 
Parliament contemplate such a charge ; the known liberality of the authorities in England 
on this subject ensure to it sanction; the Supreme Government have set the example; and 
the provincial functionaries in the Madras territories ought perhaps to take blame to them- 
selves that they have waited to be called upon before they stood forth as the organ of public 
opinion, in a matter of such importance and universal interest. I sincerely liope that it will 
not, as before, be allowed to sink into oblivion ; but that the information submitted by the 
several collectors, will enable your Board and the Government, to mature, from their sug- 
gestions, some practical or at least some experimental plan for the improvement of education, 
and the support of learning in Southern India. 

(signed) A. 2?. CampbeUy Collector. 


(16.)— -MINUTE of Sir T, Munroy January 1825. 

The College Board, in their letter of the 7th ultimo, state, that there arc now 15 Ma- 
hommedan and five Hindoo law students in the college, who have obtained certificates of 
qualification for the situation of law officers in the Judicial Court. That the services of 
these students are at present unimportant, and that their prospects of promotion from the 
abolition of some of the courts, and other causes, have become distant ; and in order to 
temedy this inconvenience, they propose that instructions be given to the zillah and provincial 
courts, to apply to the Board of Superintendence to recommend fit persons for the situation 
of district nioonsiff, whenever candidates of superior |g[ualifications may not be found in the 
provinces, and that the recommendation of the Board should be limited to persons holding 
certificates in tho form (A) of Regulation V. of 1817 ; as a further argument in favour of this 
measure, it is observed by the College Board that the students, from their sound knowledge 
of law and acquaintance with the Regulations, are peculiarly qualified for the administration 
of justice. 

1 confess that I do not see this scheme in the same favourable light as is done by the 
college, and as I think that no established rule should be abolished, or new ones adopted, 
unless it is more clear that some advantage would result from it, I am entirely against tlie 
proposed change. If it were adopted, it would quicken the promotion of the students and 
improve their situation; but I doubt if it would equally improve the administration of justice 
in the country. It is the nature of every public body, when not vigilantly watched, to 
endeavour to extend its authority and influence, and the college would gradually, under the 
cover of tho new rule, acquire virtually the whole of the native judicial patronage. 

The limiting of recommendation to persons Imlding certificates in the form (A) would answer 
very little purpose, except to facilitate the obtaining such certificates. There never would 
be a want of them whenever it was found that they were so useful in procuring employment ; 
they would insensibly load to much intrigue and to the tlirowing into the hands of the native 
teachers at the college the nomination of all the district moonsins. 

The knowledge of law and acquaintance with the Regulations required by the college stu- 
dents arc no doubt valuable attainments, but they arc not alone sufhcieiit to render a man fit 
for the situation of district moonsift'. They will not compensate for the absence of good 
character, of habits of business, of application, and of sound judgment, and a knowledge of 
local habits and customs. 

The instruction received at the college is better adapted to qualify men for tho duties of 
law officers and pleaders than for those of district moonsiffs, and tlie college has already 
sufficient control over the appointment of all law officers and pleaders ; as without these 
certificates no person can be nominated to any of the offices. If, as supposed, the zillah 
and provincial judges should at any time be enabled to find persons fit for the situation of 
district moonsin, they have it always in their power to look for them amongst the authorized 
vakeels, but especially among those who hold certificates in the form (B) ; and if among such 
persons, having either no employment or earning less than district moonsiffs, tlie judges do 
not make a selection for the vacant office of district nioonsiff^ it is to be inferred that they 
have found other men who are better qualified. 

The monopoly of the college over the appointment of law officers and vakeels is already 
sufficiently great, and ought not to be extended over any other class of judicial servants. 
There sliould be no privileged body having the exclusive right of furnishing district moonsiffs ; 
the whole population ought to be left open to the zillah judge. The college certificate will 
always on such occasions have its due weight, but it ought not to outweigh higher qualifica- 
tions in the man who has no certificate. 

(signed) Thomas Munro. 
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Appendix (!•) (17.) — EXTRACT LETTER, in the Revenue D^artment, from the Court of Directors 

to the Governor in Council of Fort St. George^ dated 18th May 1826. 

Letter from, dated 14 January 1823. 20. We think great credit is due to Sir Tliomas Munro for having 

(40.) Instructions given to the col- originated the idea of this inquiry. We shall be better able, when we have 
lectors to transmit information rela- seen specimens of the reports, to judge whether the prescribed inquiry is 
tive to the state of education in tJjeir sufficient to bring forth all the useful information capable of being obtained, 
districts. The proportion in which the great body of the people obtain the Knowledge 

of reading and writing; the degree to which the means of obtaining them are placed 
within their reach ; the extent to which the branches of knowledge, esteemed of a higher 
kind, are objects of pursuit, and the means of instruction in them are afforded ; are the 
most important points, and these appear to be fully embraced. The most defective part of 
the information which will thus be elicited, is likely to be that which relates to the 
quality of the instruction which the existing education affords ; but of this we shall be able 
to form a more correct opinion when we see what the reports contain. It was proper to 
caution the collector against exciting any fears in the people that their freedom of choice in 
matters of education would be interfered with ; but it would be equally wrong to do any- 
thing to fortify them in the absurd opinion that their own rude institutions of education are 
so perfect as not to admit of improvement. 


<i8.) Minute of 
Sir T. Munro ; 

10 March 1826. 

Fort St. GeorgCf 
Revenue Consulta- 
tions, 10 March 
1 826'. 


(18.) — MINUTE of Sir Thomas MunrOf March 10, 1R26. 

The Board of Revenue were directed by Government, on the 2d July 1822, to ascertain 
the number of schools, and the state of education among the natives in the provinces, and 
with their letter of the 21st February last, they tmiismitted the reports on this subject 
which they had received from the several collectors. From these reports it appears that 
the number of schools, and of what are called colleges, in the territories under this presi- 
dency, amount to 12,408, and the population to 12,H50,94l ; so that there is one school 
to every 1,000 of the population; but ms only a very few females are taught in schools, we 
may reckon one school to every 600 of the population. 

2. It is remarked by the Board of Revenue, that of a population of 12 J millions, there 
are only 188,000, or 1 in 07 receiving education. This is true of the whole population, but 
not as regards the male part of it, of which the proportion educated is much greater than is 
here estimated: for if we take the whole population as stated in the report at 12,850,000, 
and deduct one half for females, the remaining male population will be 0,425,000 ; and if 
we reckon the male population between the ages of five and ten years, which is the period 
which boys in general remain at school, at one-ninth, it . will give 713,000, which is 
the number of boys that would be at school if all the males above ten years of age were 
educated; but the number actually attending the schools is only 184, ilO, or little more 
than one-fourth of that number. I have taken the interval between five and ten years of 
age as the term of education, because, though many boys continue at school till twelve or 
fourteen, many leave it under ten. I am, however, inclined to estimate the portion of the 
mule population who receive school education to be nearer to one-third than one-fourth of 
the wliole, because we have no returns from the provinces of the numbers taught at home. 
In Madras the number taught at home is 20,003, or above five times greater than that 
taught in the schools. There is probably some eiTor in this number, and though the number 
privately taught in the provinces does certainly not approach this rate, it is no doubt con- 
siderable, because the practice of boys being taught at home by their relations or private 
teachers is not unfrequent in any part of the country. The proportion educated is very 
different in different classes : in some it is nearly the whole; in others it is hardly one- 
tenth. 

3. The state of education here exhibited, low as it is compared with that of our own 
country, is higher than it was in most European countries at no very distant period. It has, 
no doubt, been better in earlier times ; but for the last century it does not appear to have 
undergone any other change than what arose from the number of schools diminishing in one 
place and increasing in another, in consequence of the shifting of the population, from war 
and other causes. The great number 01 schools has been supposed to contribute to the 
keeping education in a low state, because it does not give a sufficient number of scholars to 
secure the service of able teachers. The monthly rate paid by each scholar is from four to 
six or eight annas. Teachers in general do not earn more than six or seven rupees monthly, 
which is not an allowance sufficient to induce men properly qualified to follow the pro- 
fession. It may also be said that the general ignorance of me teachers themselves is one 
cause why none of them draw together a large body of scholars together; but the main 
causes of the low state of education are the little encouragement which it receives, from 
then* being but little demand for it, and the poverty of the people. 

4. These difficulties may be gradually surmounted : the hindrance which is given to 
education by the poverty of the people may in a great degree be removed by the enaowraent 
of schools tiiroughoiit the country by Government, and the want of encouragement will be 
remedied by good education being rendered more easy and general, and by the preference 
which Nvill naturally be given to well-educated men in all public offices. No progress, 
however, can be made without a body of better instructed teachers than we have at present ; 
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but such a body cannot be had without an income sufficient to afford a comfortable liveli- 
hood to each individual belonging to it; a moderate allowance should therefore be secured 
to them by Government, sufficient to place them above want ; the rest should be derived 
from their own industry. If they are superior both in knowledge and diligence to the 
common village schoolmasters, scholars will flock to them and augment their income. 

6. What is first wanted, therefore, is a school for educating teachers, as proposed by the 
committee of the Madras School-book Society, in the letter ot the 26th October 1824, which 
accompanied their second report. I think that they should be authorized to draw 700 
rupees monthly from the treasury for the purposes which they have stated ; namely, for the 
payment of the interest of money employed in building, and the salaries of teachers, 600 ; 
and for the expenses of the press, 200. I would next prcmose that Government should 
establish, in each collexitorate, two principal schools, one for Hindoos, and the other for Ma- 
homedans ; and that hereafter, as teachers can be found, the Hindoo schools might be 
augmented so as to give one to each tehsildary, or about 15 to each collectorate. We ought 
to extend to our Mahomedan the same advantages of education as to our Hindoo subjects, 
and perhaps even in a greater degree, because a greater proportion of them belong to the 
middle ana higher classes. But as their number is not more than one-twentieth or that of 
the Hindoos, it will not be necessary to give more than one Mahomedan school to each col- 
lectorate, except in Arcot, and a few other collectorates, where the Mahomedau population 
is considerably above the usual standard. 

6. We have 20 collectorates ; the number of tehsildaries is liable to change ; but it will be 
sufficient for the present purpose to estimate them at 15 on an average to each collectorate, 
or 300 in all. This would, according to the plan proposed, give about 40 collectorate and 
300 tehsildary schools. The monthly salaries of the teachers of the collectorate schools 
might, on an average, be 16 rupees to each, and those of the tehsildary nine rupees each. 
These allowances may appear small, but the tehsildary schoolmaster wdio receives nine 
rupees monthly from Government, will get at least as much more from his scholars, and, 
considering all circumstances, his situation will probably be better than that of a parish 
schoolmaster in Scotland. 

7. The total expense of the schools will be as follows : 


Madras School-book Society, per month . . . • - Jls, 700 

Collectorate Schools, Mahomedan, 20 at 16 rupees • . ^ 300 

- Ditto - - Hindoo, 20 at 16 rupees ... - 300 

Tehsildary Schools, 300 at 9 rupees ------ 2,700 


Per Month - - - • 4,000 


Per Annum - - JRs. 48,000 


This expense will be incurred only by degrees, because it will be long before a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers can be obtained. The charges for the Madras School-book 
Society and the collectorate schools, are all that will probjibly be wanted before the sanction 
of the Honourable Court can be received. The sum for which we ought to request their sanc- 
tion ought not to be less than half a lac of rupees. None of the endowments in the Collec- 
tors' reports are applicable to the present object; they do not exceed 20,000 rupees in all, 
and only a small portion of them are public grants, and this small portion belongs chiefly to 
the teachers of theology, law and astronomy. Whatever expense Government may incur in 
the education of the people, will be amply repaid by the improvement of the countiy ; for 
the general diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by in- 
creasing industry, by a taste for the comforts of life, by exertion to acquire them, and by the 
growing prosperity of the people, 

8. It will be advisable to appoint a Committee of Public Instruction, in order to supers 
intend the establishing of the public schools ; to fix on the places most proper for them, and 
the books to be used in them ; to ascertain in what manner the instruction of the natives may 
be best promoted, and to report to Government the result of their inquiries on this important 
subject. 

0. We must not be too sanguine in expecting any sudden benefit from the labours of the 
School-book Society. Their disposition to promote the instruction of the people by edu- 
cating teachers, will not extend it to more individuals than now attend the schools ; it can 
be extended only by means of an increased demand for it, and this must arise chiefly from 
its being found to facilitate the acquisition of wealth or rank, and from the improvement in 
the condition of the people rendering a larger portion of them more able to pay for it. But 
though they cannot educate those who do not seek or cannot pay for education, they can, by 
an improved system, give a better education to those who do receive it ; and by creating and 
encouraging a taste for knowledge, they will indirectly contribute to extend it. If we resolve 
to educate the people, if we persevere in our design, and if we do not limit the schools to 
tehsildaries, but increase their number so as to allow them for smaller districts, I am con- 
fident that success will ultimately attend our endeavours. But, at the same time, I entirely 
concur in the opinion expressed in the 5th Report of the Calcutta School-book Society, 
when speaking of the progress of the system, that its operation must therefore of necessity 
be slow ; years must elapse before the rising generation will exhibit any visible impixive- 
ment." 

(signed) Thomas Mimro, 
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(19.) — EXTRACT ofn LETTER in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor in Council of Fort St. George^ dated 16th April 1828. 

а. We now reply to paragraphs 2 and 6 of your Revenue Letter, dated 80th June 1826> 
which have been transferred to this department. 

d. These paragraphs relate to the measures which you have adopted or intend to adopt with 
the view of foiwarding the great object of native education. 

4 . We were already apprized oi your having directed the various collectors under your 
Presidency to institute an inquiiy into the state of education among the natives, and to furnish 
returns of the number of schools and other places of‘ education in their several collcctorateS!i 
as well as of the number of pupils receiving instruction there. These returns we have now 
received ; and they confirm the o])inion which we previously entertained concemu^ 
the very imperfect state of native education. The proportion of the population to which even 
the elements of a scholastic education arc given, is not very considerable ; and althought 
in conformity with the apprehensions which we formerly expressed, your information is far 
more defective in regard to the quality of the instruction than in regard to the number 
of persons instructed, it is yet sufficiently complete to show, that in providing the means of a 
better education for the natives, little aid is to be expected from the instruments of educatioci 
which already exist. 

б. It appears that reading and writing in the vernacular dialects of the country, togetlier 
with the first rudiments of arithmetic, are taught to a proportion of the male population 
which Sir Tliomas Munro estimates at one~tliird : a point of very great importance, mid 
6n which wc hoped that considerable information would be afforded by the reports of the 
collectors, is the character of the books in which reading is taught. From this you would 
have learned two things, which it would have been desirable to know ; namely, firsts 
the quantity of uscfvd inibnnatiou which the children are enabled incidentally to acquire while 
learning to read, and next, the mode of adajitiiig, as liir as it might be expedient, the 
school books which you may cause to be prepared, to the previous iiabits and associations of 
the people. The cliaracter, liowx‘ver, of the books used in the schools w^as a subject which the 

f enerality of the collectors do not s(?cinto have thought it within their province to inquire into. 

he appendix to the report of the committee ol’ the School Book Society appears to have 
contained some iiiforniation of the kind reipiired, but this is not recorded on your consulta- 
tions; and we regret that you did not from the first include this among the sulijects marked 
out for inquiry, and afterwards, when you found that it had been overlooked by the 
collectors, that you did not require them to furnish special reports on this particular point. 
Wc should have been w ell pleased also that the collectors had afiordeil some, iiiformatioii on 
the question, whether any desire exists among any portion of the nativ es for better instruc- 
tion than what their own rude institutions ul’ education afford, and how far they are 
disposed, or by what means they might most easily he induced to avail themselves of better 
schools, if any such should be established. We lament that these points were not likewise 
made the subject of special reference to the collectors. Wc advert to tlicse omissions on your 
part with the less reluctance, as in all other respects your proceedings appear to us deserving 
of unqualified praise. 

6. Mr. Campbell, the late collector of Bellary, is the only one among the collectors from 
whom much information has been derived concerning the quality of the* instruction given at 
the elementary scliools. According to his report, it appears that reading and writing are 
acquired in his district solely with a view to the transaction of business, for which purpose 
a familiarity witli the character being sufficient, the books which are read and got by heart 
are in the same character, but not in the same dialect, and are entirely unintelligible to the 
scholars. In this collectomte, therefore, at least, hi learning to read, nothing whatever is 
learnt except reading, and with the exception of writing and a little arithmetic, the education 
of the great majority goes no farther. 

7. Though the mode of‘ teaching at the schools in the other collectorates may not precisely 
resemble that in Bellary, we have no great expectation that it would prove to be much better. 
For although tlie school-books may not in other districts be writtcMi in a language which the 
pupils do not comprehend, yet the difficulties which you have experienced in providing fit 
Looks would he a sufficient proof to us, if we needed any, of the extreme unfitness of nearly 
all those W'hicl) are at present used. 

8. Besides these elementary schools, there are, in eight out of the twenty collectorates, a few 

{ daces of education, t(?rrned colleges by the collectors, at which arc taught, in the Sanscrit 
anguage, wffiat an^ calh^d theology, law and ustronomy, to which, by sc-me of the collectors, 
is added logic. Though the number of these institutions is small, proportionably to the popu- 
lation, the number of pupils receiving instruction at them is, compared what might oc ex- 
pected, still smaller; the majority of the colleges, as appears from the returns, Laving not 
more than from four or five to seven or eight pupils each. A few of these colleges have been 
endowed with grants, in general of small amount, from princes or individuals, for the support 
of the teachers. In the otlier collectorates, and even to a great extent in those where colleges 
exist, the same sort of instruction is stated to be gratuitously given by many individuals in 
their ow n houses ; but wdiat is thus spoken of by the collectors as an institution of education, 
is apparently no more than the connection to wliicli the Hindoo religion attaches so much 
importnnee, between a young Bmhmin and his gooroo, or spiritual teacher, the person from^ 
whom he leanis to read and explain the Vedas and Shasters ; a connection, the sole object of 
^hiCh is to oualify him for the priestly function, and for that of an expounder of the law. It 
would probably be found, on inquiry, that the purpose of the colleges, as they are called, is 
pradtoly the same. 

9; Of 
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9. Of the Quality of the instruction received at these colleges, we leam nearly as little frem 

the collectorB^ reports, as we do of that received in the elementary schools. Mr. Ogilvie, Appendix (1.) 

however, the sub-collector in charge of the collectorate of Cuddapali, thus describes the 

lesult of the highest sort of education which is to be met with in the territory that he super- (^90 Letter ta the 
intends : In nearly all the villajjes of this district there is an enani set apart, as is doubt- Govera- 

iess well known to the Board, for the support of a Punchangum Brahmm, and it might be 

conjectured that amongst so many there would be found some who had attained considerable 
perfection in astronomy and theology ; of this, however, there is hardly an instance. The 
persons holding such enams are quite content to be ignorant of the higher branches of science ; 
their utmost ambition being confined to the distinction of foretelling a fortunate “ hour for 
reaping, or a lucky day for a marriage, and of contriving a horoscope for persons of distinc* 
tion in the village.” 

10. There are however various passages in the local reports which shew that the Brahmi- 
nical instruction in many parts of the Madras territories is not so entirely destitute of re^ 
information as it is described to be in the collectorate of Cuddapah. 

11. We perceive with high satisfaction, that you have applied yourselves to the framing, a 
plan of instruction, with a degree both of earnestness and oi judgment, which encourages us 
to hope for the most beneficial consequences to the people subject to your rule. 

12. You propose to establish as soon as fit teachers can be procured, a central school for 
Hindoos, and another for Mahornedans, in every collectorate, and ultimately a school for 
Hindoos in every tehsildarry of every collectorate. In order to place the teachere alK>vo 
want, and to induce respectable persons to qualify themselves for the situation, you 
design to give them an allowance from * Government, sufficient to remove all anxiety on 
the score of subsistence, leaving them to derive the remainder of their remuneration from the 
fees of their pupils. Of the propriety of this arrangement, we cannot have any doubt, a^d 
we consider the standard fixed by you, of 15 rupt^es per mensem for the master of a collec- 
torate school, and nine rupees for that of a tehsildafty school, to be unobjectionable. On this 
part of the subject, we have only furtlier to remark, that it will be proper for the collectors 
to ascertain by diligent inquiry, what fee will be at once an adequate remuneration for the 
master, and not beyond the means of the pupil to give. 

13. It is to be expected that, in the first instance, there will be great difficulty in obtaining 
properly qualified teachers. When once the system is fairly set on foot, it will raise up 
teachers for itself. In order to provide masters for the commencement, you propose to 
establish a school at the Presidency for that purpose expressly. This was clearly yotur 
wisc.*i<. course ; but it is obvious that the success of the whole plan depends in a great degree 
upon the qualifications whicli you may succeed in imparting to those who are educated at 
this institution. 

14. You have not yet, it would appear, finally determined what shall be the branches of 
education included in your plan. The committee of the School-book Society, in a report 
which does great credit to their judgment and zeal, recommend that reading and writing in 
the English, Tamil and Teloogoo langiiages, together with grammar, arithmetic, gjeography 
and history, should form the course oi education at tlie school for the instruction of teachers. 

This course, assuming ihet school-books used to be of tlie kind best calculated to impart to 
them useful knowledge, and to strengthen all good habits in their minds, appears to embrace 
all that is mainly required. To the three languages above enumerated, it is proposed by tlie 
Committee of Public Instruction subseci neatly appointed by you, that Sanscrit and Arabic 
should be added : Sanscrit for the Hindoo, Arabic for the Mussulman scholars. You are 
alone competent to judge how far their possessing a knowledge of these languages might 
contribute to increase the resort of pupils to them when established as schoolmasters. 

15. From the class of instructed natives whom you hope to raise up in the central institu- 
tion, the committee of the School-book Society hope ultimately to derive most valuable 
assistance in translating, adapting atid composing school books, a task for which they com- 
plain that they themselves are luilitted by want of leisure, which is common to them with 
their native associates, and still more by their want of intercourse with the natives, and 
ignorance of their modes of feeling and thinking. Under tl lese difliculties, it is extremely 
creditable to the cominiiiee, that they should have been able to efihet so much, as it appears 
from the report they have accomplislicd. Tlie school-liooks alreacly prepared uiidt:r their 
direction, appear to us to hai c been sekictc-.d with great j udgiucnt. Considering the labours 
of the society to be of the greatest utility, we cheerfully sanction the donation of R® 3,000 
which you have made in aid of their lands, and approve of your having exempted from 
postage all letters on the business of the society. 

16. The expense of the new system when it shall be fully in operation, being estimated 
at something less than R*" 50,000 per annum, we readily authorize tlie gradual appropriatfojpi 
qf that sum to the purpose. 

17. The most difficult part of your task for a long time will be the business of super- 
intendence. For, although the dependence of a great part of the teacher’s reward upon the 
fees of liis pupils, is, in general, a strong incentive to the diligent performance of his duty, 
so few of the natives are as yet qualified, especially in the distant collectorates, to fpnn 
a coiTect estimate of the quality of the instruction which their children will receive, that we 
cannot doubt the necessity of a vigilant supervision on the part of better judges than them- 
selves. A general superintendence may be exercised at all tmies by the poUectors ; but 

f eriodical examinations, conducted either by the local officers or by persphs sei^t from the 
Residency, would be the most effectual means of compelling the masters to do their duty, 
and of encour^ing the pupils by opportunities of distinguishing themselves, and of atti'actiug 
the notice of Government. You will thus too be enabled to liiow more effectually than by 
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'instructed. 

18. You have appointed a general Committee of Pnblic Instructi<m, anditwiHbepecifliatly 
tihsir business, bom to devise and to carry into effect a plah for effectual supervimon. It was 
oi^inally intended, however, that the school for teachers should be estaMisimd and mahaged 
% the School-book Safety, with the aid of a contribution from Oovemment, and 
committee of the society had then made aitangements for a most efficient supeiihtendanca 
of that school. Though it will now in common with the other schools be under the 

of the Committee of Public Instruction, yet, as there cannot be too many securities 
efficiency of so important an institution, the committee of the society might still, if you see 
no objection, be solicited to afford such aid as their leisure will allow of, in the superrisimi 
of the school, or, at least in the examinations. Their good sense, activity and ardour m 
the pursuit of the end, is a sufficient guarantee that whatever they might undertake to do, 
would be well done ; and they have themselves remarked that their members ** will by 
means become better acquainted with the precise wants of the native mind, and more readily 
perceive the desiderata for its improvement/^ 

19. It is uimecessaiy at present to add anything further, beyond repeating the expressioh 
of our hope that you may be as successful as you have reason to expect, in the promotion of 
that great object which we rejoice to see that you have as deeply at heart as ourselves. 


the College and Public 
Instruction. 


(20.)— EXTRACT of LETTER in the Public Department from the Court of Directors to the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George^ dated 3d September 1828. 

Letter from, i May i8a7f (*9 «> ^4 ^ 3« j Para. 37. We have no doubt that in incorporating the College Board with 

‘he Committee of Public Instruction, you have acteS wisely. 

Proceedings reiaiivf to 3^^ We perceive that you are assiduously engaged in training teachers for the collectomte 
schools. The qualifications requisite in the teachers of the tehsildarry schools, being more 
limited, the establishment of these schools has already commenced. In the particulars which 
we have learned on this subject, since our last general despatch on native education, we find 
nothing which calls for any addition in the way of directions for your guidance, to what 
has been there said. 

39. You have acted judiciously in printing and circulating in the different languages of the 

1 )art of India subject to your government, an account of the system of education wiich you 
lave adopted. We are happy to receive the testimony of the Board for the college and for 
public instruction, to the fact that the natives arc generally and unfeignedly desirous of 
a better system of education than they have hitherto possessed. 


(21.) — COPY LETTER to Madras^ dated September 29th, 1830. 

(ai.) Letter to the Para. 1. In our letter in this department, dated the 16th April 1828, we signified to you 
Madrau Govern- our approbation of the plan proposed by you for the extension and improvement of education 
raent, 09 Sept. 1830. among^ the natives subject to your presidency. 

2. Since that time we have not received from you any general report on the subject of public 
instruction ; and the scanty information which your records supply is only sufficient to show 
that you are proceeding with the execution of the plan to which we have given our sanction. 

3. We are now desirous of receiving from you a full report of the progress which has 
been made in carrying the plan into effect, and of the success which has hitherto attended it. 

4. By the measures originally contemplated by your Government, no provision was made 
for the instruction of any portion of the natives in the higher branches of knowledge. A 
further extension of the elementary education which already existed, and an improvement of 
its quality by the multiplication and diffusion of useful books in the native languages was 
all tnat was then aimed at. It was indeed proposed to establish at the Presidency a central 
school for the education of teachers, but the teachers were to be instructed only in those 
elementary acquirements which they were afterwards to teach in the tehsildarry and collcctoratc 
schools. 

5b The improvements in education, however, which most effectually contribute to elevate 
the moral and intellectual condition of a people, are those which concern the education of 
higher classes ; of the persons possessing leisure and natural influence over the minds of 
their countrymen. By raising the standard of instruction among these classes, you wotildt 
eventually produce a much greater and more beneficial ehange in the ideas and fedtngg 
of the community than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the more muin^ 
class. 

6. You are moreover acquainted with our anxious desire to have at our disposal a body of 
natives, qualified by their habits and acquirements td take a la^r share and occupy 
situations in the Civil administration of their conntry than has hitfieito b^ 
our Indian Governments. The measures for native education ^ich hawe as yet been adopted 
or |danned at your preridency^ have had no tondea<^# 

have b^ Supttime GWeriiifient for wiUdn the jittch 

of classes of nativ^ under the presidetmy bf Bengal, instruction in (he 

© ' ^ 
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language and in European literature and science. These measures have been attended with 
a degree of success, which considering the short time during which they have been in opera- 
tion, is in the highest degree satisfactory, and justifies the most sanguine hopes witli respect 
to the practicability of spreading useful knowledge among the natives of India, and difiUsing 
among them the ideas and sentiments prevalent in civilized Europe. 

8. We are desirous that similar measures should be adopted at your presidency. 

9. We have directed the Supreme Government to put you in possession of such part of 
their proceedings, and of the infonnation which they have collected, as is calculated. to aid 
you in giving enect to our wishes ; and in order to place you generally in possession of our 
views on the course which ought to be pursued, we enclose (as numbers in the packet) two 
despatches, which we have addressed to the Supreme Government under date tne 6th Sep- 
tember 1827, and 29th September, No, 39, of 1830. 

10. We wish you to take into consideration the expediency of enlarging the plan of the 
central school for the education of teachers, and rendering it a seminaiy for the instruction 
of the natives generally in the higher branches of knowledge. We wish that there should be 
an English teacher at the institution, who should not only give instruction in the English lan- 
guage to such students as may be desirous of acquiring it, but who may likewise be capable 
of assisting them in the study of European science. 

11. Hereafter when the financial embarrassments of our Indian Governments shall no 
longer limit, in the same degree as at present, our power of incurring even useful expense, 
it will be proper to consider whether, in addition to the proposed seminary at the Presidency, 
it would not be desirable to establish one or more institutions on a similar scale at some place 
or places in the interior. 

12. We desire that tiie whole subject may engage your deliberate consideration; and we 
hope to receive, at an early period, your opinion as to tne best mode of rendering accessible to 
the natives the higher education which we desire to confer on them, and of encouraging them 
to take advantage of it ; and although we are unwilling that you should, without previous 
communication with us, engage in any plan which would commit your Government to a large 
animal expenditure, we are yet anxious that no time should be lost, and that you should 
proceed to take, without delay, any preliminary steps in which, under the knowledge whicli 
you will possess of our general views from the desjmtches herewith enclosed, you may con- 
fidently anticipate our concurrence. 

13. You will consider yourselves authorized to carry into effect the extension which we have 
suggested, of the plan of the central school, without a further reference to us, provided its 
expense do not exceed the scale which we have already sanctioned at the various colleges ut 
Calcutta. 


London, 29 Sept. 1830. 


We are, &c. 


(signed) 


IV. A&'tei/, 

R. Camphdly 
Sec. 8cc &c. 


(22.) — EXTRACT MINUTE by the Hon. Mountstuart Elpldnstoney Gov ernor Bombay , 

dated December 13, 1823. 

3. I HAVK attended, as far was in my power since 1 have been in Bombay, to the means 
of promoting education among the natives, and from all that I have observed, "and learned by 
correspondence, I am perfectly convinced that without great assistance from Government no 
progress can be made in that imjx)rtant undertaking. A great deal appears to have been 
performed by the Education Society in Bengal, and it may be expected that the same effects 
should be produced by the same means at this presidency. But the number of Europeans 
here is so small, and our connection with the natives so recent, that much greater exertions 
are requisite on this side of India than on the other. 

4. The circumstance of our having lately succeeded to a Brahmin Government likewise, by 
making it dangerous to encourage the labours of the missionaries, deprives the cause of 
education of the services of a IkkIy of men who have more zeal and more time to devote to 
the object than any other class of Europeans can be expected to possess. 

5. If it be admitted that the assistance of Government is necessary, the next question is, 
how it can best be aflbrded, and there are two ways which present themselves for considera- 
tion. The Government may take the education of the natives entirely on itself, or it may 
increase the means and stimulate the exertions of the society already formed for that purpose. 
The best result will probably be produced by a combination of these* two modes of proceeding. 
Many of the measures necessary for the diffusion of education must depend on the spon- 
taneous zeal of individuals, and could not be effected by any resolutions oi the Government. 
The promotion of those measures, therefore, should be committed to the society ; but there 
are others which require an organized system, and a greater degree of regularity and per- 
manence than can be expected from any plan, the success of which is to depend upon personal 
character. This last branch, therefore, must be undertaken by the Government. 

6. It would, however, be requisite, when so much was entrusted by Government to the 
society, that all the material proceedings of that body should be made known to Government, 
and that it should be clearly understood that neither religion nor any topic likely to excite 
discontent among the natives should ever be touched on in its schools or publications. 

7. The following^are the principal measures required for the difi'usion of knowledge among 
the natives : ist, To improve the mode of teaching at the native schools, and to increase the 
number of schools ; 2d, To supply them with school books ; 3d, To hold out some encourage- 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

ment to the lower orders of natives to avail themselves of the means of instruction thus 
afforded them ; 4th, To establish schools for teaching the European sciences and improvements 
in the higher branches of education ; 6th, To provide for the preparation and publication of 
books of moral and physical science in native languages; 6th, To establish schools for the 
purpose of teaching English to those di^osed to pursue it as .a classical language, and as 
a means of acquiring a knowledge of the European discoveries ; 7th, To hold forth encourage- 
ment to the natives in the pursuit of those last branches of knowledge. 

8. Ist, The improvement of schools must be almost entirely left to the Education Society, 
with such pecuniary assistance as Government may think it expedient to aflfbrd. The con- 
stant and minute superintendence which will be requisite over the schools in all parts of the 
country is such as can only be expected from a very general spirit of anxiety to promote the 
object. Any attempt to produce it on the part of Government would require a large and 
expensive establishment, and after all would have very little chance of success. 

9. The establishment now recommended by the committee for teaching schoolmasters may 
be sanctioned. It will be some time, perhaps, before properly qualified persons are founcl, 
but no slackness should ap}>ear on the part of Government in providing the means of securing 
their employment. It ought, at the same time, to be communicated to the committee that 
Government would be gmtified by receiving, occasionally, accounts of the progress made, 
and of the number of schoolmasters to whom instruction had been aflbrded. In the mean 
time it appears probable that a very beneficial effect would be produced if an attempt were 
made to disseminate the improved method of teaching by means of the press. For this pur- 
pose, a very concise treatise, or rather two treatises, as proposed by Mr. Parish, might be 
prepared in each of the native languages, containing a few rules for the management of 
schools in the modern way, along with a shoit exposition of the advantages which would 
accrue both to masters and scholars from the adoption of these improvements. The same 
tract might contain a notification of the persons from whom school-books might be procured, 
and likewise of the manner in which prizes might fie obtained by persons properly qualified 
in this stage of education. The circulation of these tracts and a tew corresponding ones in 
English, together with the superintendence and assistance which might be voluntarily be- 
stowed by gentlemen throughout the country, and the aid from the vaccinators, which will 
presently be ex])lained, would probably effect much towards the iinprovement of common 
schools, and would pave the way for the employment of those schoolmasters who are to be 
trained under the institution proposed by the committee. 

10. The means by which tlie direct exertions of (lovemment can be bt‘si applied to promote 
schools is by endeavouring to increase their number, and on this 1 am of opinion that no 
pains sliould be spared. The country is, at present, exactly in the state in which an attempt 
of the sort is likely to be most effectual. The great body of the people are quite illiteiute, yet 
there is a certain class, in which men capable of reading, writing and instrueting, exist in much 
greater numbers than rtre required or can find em})loyment. This is a state of things which 
cannot long continue. The present abundance ofpeojile of education is owing to the demand 
there was for such persons under the Mahratta government. That cause has now ceased ; 
the effect will soon follow ; and unless some exertion is made by the Government, the country 
will certainly be in a worse state under our rule than it was under the l^eishwa’s. I do not 
confine this obseivation to what is called learning, which, in its present form, must unavoid- 
ably fall oft* under us ; but to the humf)le acts of’ reading and writing, which, il* left to them- 
selves, will decline among the Bredunins without, increasing among lh(‘ other castes. 

11. The advantage of the present, time is not confined to the facility of finding masters. 
The funds are more easily obtained at present than they will be hereafter. The gaum khurch 
(village expenses,) except in the old districts, have not yet undergone regulation, and many 
wursnashans, naimnooks, allowances to fakeers, &c. might now be turned to this useful pur- 
pose that will soon be lost altogether. 

12. Mr. Chaplin formerly suggested that an allowance of from 3 to 10 rupees from the gaum 
khurch should be offered to any properly educated master who would undertake to teach a 
village ; and if the smallest of these sums .should seem too little for the largest village, it may 
be increased by consolidating the funds in all cases where villages are sufficiently near each 
other. It would not, however, be politic (as Mr. Chaplin has since remarked) that this ex- 
pense should fall directly on the village ; such a measure would too closely connect the ideas 
of education and taxation, and the ryots nnght endeavour to bring about the failure of the 
school, in hopes that they might thus get rid of the impost. The school money, therefore, 
should be taken from the gross income of the village before the Govenunent’s share is 
separated, and the amount should be made good by the reductions in the gaum khurch. If 
the saving does not cover the expense, the loss will still be very small, either to Government 
or the ^ots, when compared with the advantage gained. 

13. The schoolmasters should be allowed to take the usual fees from their boys besides this 
allowance, and should receive a certain degree of assistance in printed tables and books of 
the cheapest description. 

14. An important addition to the resources applicable to the maintenance of schools might 
he obtained by diverting towards that purpose other funds drawn from the Government 
treasury, and not from villages, which are at present employed on objects of no utility, and 
which are equally lost to the state and to the people. Occasions continually occur in which 
sirkar, warshashons, enams and other lands and allowances are granted unconditionally from 
humanity or policy to persons claiming them on doubtful titles ; in all such cases the grantee 
might be obliged to submit toa shiall annual payment towards maintaining schools. There are 
also many village allowances, which it would be impolitic to resume, but which might, by proper 
management, be diverted to this purpose, l^ands and allowances are also often held on con- 
dition 
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diiion of performing religioug or other services ; it would be unpopular to exact a payment 

in commutation for these services, if the benefit went to Government ; but it might easily be Appendix. (1.) 

levied for an object so advantageous to the people themselves. In most cases, however, the 

purpose for which any deduction is made from an allowance, should be kept entirely out of 

sight], to avoid raising odium against our plans of education. It at first seemed to me to be 

p^ticable, by giving a small addition in money to the allowances enjoyed by village priests, Dec. 1823. 

astrologers, &c. on condition of their teaching a certain number of boys, to induce tliem to 

undertake a more useful profession, which might gradually supersede their original one ; but 

many objections presentea themselves to the arrangement, of which the most important was, 

that it necessarily rendered the situation of schoolmaster hereditary in all instances where it 

was adojpted. 

1 6. Even if funds were provided for the support of* new schools, we should still feel the 
difficulty of securing the useful employment of them. If we could at all depend, either on a 
judicious selection of schoolmasters in the first instance, or on a moderately careful super- 
vision afterwards, there could be no doubt of the entire success of the proposea measure ; but 
the over-employment of the Europeans, and the indolence and indifference of the Natives, 
make both of most difficult attainment. The object, however, is too important to be given 
up without an effort. The collector might have the general charge of all schools which 
derived any aid from Goverament, and a power to resume the allowance in all cases of gross 
neglect. At stations where many Euroj)eanB reside, some might probably be found to under- 
take the care of the schools in the neighbourhood. The education society might perhaps 
induce some to charge themselves with this task ; and all officers, of whatever description, who 
had any share in the management of schools, should be encouraged to correspond with the 
society and to promote its improvement. 

16. In all subordinate villages, a great deal may be probably expected from the vaccinators. 

If these gentlemen should enter with zeal into the promotion of caucation, there are none by 
whom so much assistance could be afforded. They belong to a learned and libeml profes- 
sion, and are selected for their activity and humanity ; their duties lead them on tours 
precisely of the nature of those required for the superintendence of schools, and bring them 
into contact with all classes of the people ; their duties also, at each place must soon be 
transacted, and a good deal of time left applicable to such employments as are now recom- 
mended. Some remunemtion ought to be given for the additional trouble ; perhaps 130 rupees, 
with the actual expenses incurred for books, might to sufficient. The line of each person’s 
charge should be well marked, to prevent all mistakes, which would be likely to damp zeal. 

The vaccinator should be quite independent in all places of which he took charge, and the 
collector should be requested to attend to his suggestions on all points connected with his 
schools. Any person who voluntarily took charge of a school should receive similar support, 
and should t)e encouraged to procure a successor to take up his charge, when he should be 
removed from the station. On this subject, however, the education society will be best 
qualified to suggest the most desirable mode of proceeding. 

17. Inquiries relating to the possibility of providii^ salaries for teachers out of the gaum 
khurch, or even by a small addition to that fund, and likewise regarding the possibility of 
diverting any of tne religious or other Mahratta grants, in the manner before alluded to, 
eliould immediately be addressed to the collectors, (those in the Deccan through the commis- 
sioner,) who may also be requested to send a statement, showing the villages in their district, and 
the number of scliools in each, accompanied by such a general report on the state of schools, as 
they may have the means ol* affording. They might, for instance, give a guess at the number 
of boys taught at each, the learning they acquire at each, and the particular classes wlio attend 
them, whether only those whose trade requires a knowledge of reading and writing, or others also. 

Their opinion should likewise be solicited as to the persons who could with most advantage be 
employed as schoolmasters, and as to any other expedients that may seem practicable for 
promoting the object at a small expense. 1 am aware that a reference of this sort is usually 
fatal to a proposal for improvement ; the time of public officers is so fully occupied by current 
business, that they have little leisure for general inquiries, and commonly lay aside the 
letter, in despair of being able to answer it, while we, equally suffering under the pressure 
of current business, often allow a long period to elapse before we revive a subject which has 
been disposed of by such a reference. One important question, however, in the present 
instance, that of the number of schools and scholars can be ascertained through the canuna- 
visdars and sheikdars, with the utmost facility, and on the other, a few reports from iutelli- 

f ent collectors is all we can expect. The secretary will also be able, by maxing the questions 
istinct and simple in the first instance, and by occasionally repeating the call in cases of 
delay, to prevent the usual fatality from attending this highly important and interesting 
inquiry. It is very great satisfaction to me, that since the di^aft of this minute was finished, 
a plan, nearly of the same nature, has been proposed by Major Robertson, who has also 
pointed out funds for supporting it. I consider tliis voluntary opinion from so experienced 
a collector, to be of the greatest value, and recommend that his proposal should be sanctioned 
without delay ; at the same time, a copy of this minute, if agreed to, may be sent to him. 

2d. School-books. 

18. 2d. The expense of printing school books mav, for the present, be undertaken by the 
Government ; the superintendence of the printing and the distribution, except in isertain cases, 
must be managed by the society. 

3d. Encouragement to Schools. 

13. 3d. The encouragement to be afforded to native schools is a point of greater diffi- 
culty, but it is one of the utmost importance, which, if properly made use of, would be 
733 -I. 3 T 2 sufficient 
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sufficient to secure a very general improvement in the education of the lower orders. The first 
step would be, to institute examinations in the principal town or village of each pergunnah, 
and to distribute prizes to those who showed the most proficiency in each class. A book, 
such as will be published under the superintendence of Government or of the society, would 
be a sufficient prize for ordinary proficiency, while those of the highest order might receive 
a medal, and to those who are well qualified to act as writers or coolcumies might be given 
a certificate to that eflect ; the value of that certificate, however, would depend upon its being 
cautiously given, so that public officers in want of a person of that description, might prefer 
taking one with a certificate, as the surest means of obtaining the requisite qualifications. 
Prizes should likewise be given to those schoolmasters who produce the greatest number of 
well qualified scholars. It will be no easy matter to provide for the due adjustment of 
prizes ; for few English gentlemen are qualified to pronounce on the acquirements of Indians ; 
the employment of natives would lead to corruption; and many wrong judgments, from what- 
ever motive, would weaken or destroy the eflect of the examinations. In the earliest part 
of education, however, this will be least felt, and if the plan of taking places be moreover 
introduced, there would be little difficulty in allotting the prizes, as the contest for the first 
class might then be confined to the upper boys at different schools, say the three or four 
upper boys of each. AVith regard to the prizes for the higher acquirements, to be mentioned 
in a subsequent part of this despatch, tne gentlemen who preside might select a certain 
number of natives to assist them, guarding against corruption or partiality, by making a new 
choice each day, and giving no warning of the persons on whom it was likely to fall. The 
judge or a committee, consisting of the collector and the judge, might be able to spare time 
and attention for an annual examination at the head station, while, in tlie smaller towns, the 
duty might be best conducted by the vaccinators. Th(i vaccinator himself might distribute 
the prizes ty boys ; the prizes to schoolmasters he should recommend officially to the collector, 
who should be instructed to pay immediate attention to his application. These prizes should 
consist of an honorary dress, or some such present, which would be of a nature acceptable 
to natives; it might be accompanied, either on the part of the collector or the vaccinator, 
with a present of such printed books or tables as are most useful in teaching a school. 'Fhe 
vaccinators should be furnished with a considerable number of books of all descriptions, to 
be distributed at their discretion ; the present vaccinators should be requested to undertake 
this charge, and none should be appointed to it without his previous acquiescence. Hence- 
forward, the appointments should lx* inseparable. 

20. The following might form a tolerable scale of prizes for eaph pergunnah, but it can be 
altered to meet any object of convenience. 


CLASS. 

Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

of Med ah. 

of each IMcdol, 

' of Books. 

1 

ftf each Book. 

1st 

1 

5 rupees 

1 

10 rupees 

2d 

3 

2 „ 

3 

« » 

3d 

- 

- 

n 

« » 

4th 

i 

- 

- 

10 



Prizes to schoolmasters (one in eveiT two pergunnahs), a saila and turban, or other present 
worth 30 nipees. 

4th. Schools for European Science, 

21. 4th. In the establishment of schools for teaching the European sciences, we can do 
no more than lay the foundation, if, indeed, we can do more than sketch an outline of the 
plan. AVe may, at present, establish certain stipends to be granted to any person who can 
pass a prescribed examination, and to be increased when he shall obtain a certain number of 
scholars. These stipends should, at first, be very liberal ; without such encouragement we 
could scarcely expect to procure teachers, when we remember the lucrative employments o[>en 
in other departments to persons qualified for such offices. A man with such knowledge of 
English as we rcauire, would easily get 150 or 200 nipees as a clerk to a merchant. The 
pupils of whom Mr. Cumin has hai the goodness to take charge, and some who might be 
similarly educated by the naturalist expected from England, would probably be among the 
first candidates for these offices ; some of the young men educated at the English school at 
Bombay, which will afterwards be mentioned, might also qualify themsqlves to aspire to this 
employment, and the prospect of a handsome stipend would be a powerful incentive to all 
who had any prospect of success. No preference ought however to be given, either in tlie 
choice of professors, the distribution of prizes, or any other mode of encouragement to persons 
educated m particular schools; proficiency alone, however obtained, should constitute a claim. 
It is obvious that these sciences could not be taught without active European superinten- 
dence ; as soon, therefore, as a sufficient number of native professors could be procured, it 
would be necessaiy to place a European gentleman at the head of them ; he might be chosen 
from any line of the service where the requisite acquirements could be found, although the 
necessity of economy in his allowances would probaoly confine the choice to the junior ranks 
of the military and medical lines. 


22. When 
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22. When things should have reached to this sti^e, which must be considered as remote> 
the college at Poona might be put under the same officer^ and the European and Native 
establishments might be united ; by this arrangement the means of improvement would be 
held out to those already in pursuit of knowledge ; and as the European branch might in 
time be expected to swallow up the Hindoo one, the whole funds of the Poona college would 
become applicable to the difiusion of useful science ; at present such an union would be fatal 
to both bi-anches; the jealousy of the Brahmins would repel the approach of foreign doctrines, 
and the disadvantageous comparison between their own salaries and those of the new comers 
would increase their hostility, and would soon occasion the desertion of the college. 

23. There is one science in which great progress may immediately be made. The com- 
missioner was not at first able to procure a medical professor for the college at Poona, private 
practice being more lucrative than the salary he had to offer; this deficiency might be easily 
supplied, as tliere are few sciences in which the natives have so little to preserve, or in which 
we have so much to teach, and so much facility in teaching. If the attention of our 
medical establishment could only be called to this object, we might, almost without an effort, 
communicate to the natives a vast store of sound and useful knowledge. A small prize, of 
the value of 200 or 250 rupees might be offered to any native who could acquire a certain 
knowledge of anatomy, medicine or chemistry, and the warm approbation of‘ Government 
might be held out to any surgeon who would impart that degree of knowledge. .The situa- 
tion of civil surgeon is, generally, reckoned desirable, and it requires no peculiar qualifications. 
It might, with great advantage, be intimated to the Medical board, that the first vacancy in 
these appointments would always be conferred on any assistant surgeon who should either 
produce an elementary treatise on one of the sciences connected with the profession, in 
a native language, or bring a native instructed by him to a certain pitch in some one of those 
sciences. A medical man, already a civil surgeon, might be promised promotion to the supe- 
rior situations of Poonah, Sattarali or (>utch, on the same terms; for the same temper and 
knowledge of the natives which would enable him to accomplish the condition, would secure 
his possessing the qualities peculiarly required at those stations. Each surgeon should also 
be indemnified for all the expense incurred on account of the native whom he instructed, 
provided he proved to possess the requisite knowledge. The Medical Board must, however, 
be recjuired to fix, with some precision, the nature of the tieatise to be produced, and the 
exact amount of proficiency to be required from each native student. When so educated, 
thfise native students might be employed us a superior class of native medical assistants, and 
might furnish one or two professors for the college. 

24. It would be an excitement to attempt something in this branch, to know that in Bengal 
there is an institution with a medical gentleman at the head of it, who has an allowance of 
1,600 rupees a month, and a iiuniber of students, who receive an exhibition for their main- 
tenance during their studies. 

5th. liooJis. 

25. 5th. It is of comparatively little use that people are taught to read, if their studies 
are to be confined to legends of Hindoo gods, and it seems at first sight to be extremely easy, 
at a trifling expense, to supplant the few inaccurate and expensive manuscripts which are in the 
hands of the natives, by an abundance of simple and rational publications through the means of 
the j)ress. The difficulty, however, has been found to be much greater than was thought. In 
four years we have only accomplished the publication of two native books, and they also are 
tmnslations from the ISanscrit, undertaken more with a view to bring printed books into use, 
than on account of any instruction they were themselves calculated to afford. The principal 
cause of this delay has, no doubt, been the extreme slowness of printing in India, at least at 
Bombay ; but had the printing not detained us, we should soon have been brought to a stand 
for want of translations to publish. The best remedy appears to be that suggested by the 
society, to advertize, for the best translations of particular books, or for the best elementary 
treatises on particular subjects in specified languages. The books recommended by the 
committee in No. 1, arc most of them well judged ; but next to a system of arithmetic, which 
is already in hand, 1 should think a treatise on the elements of geometry, with the applica- 
tion of them to practice in mensuration, ike. would be desirable. A system of ethics, as 
suggested, would certainly be valuable, but it would be difficult of execution. In the mean 
time a few tracts, or one tract, containing those piaidential maxims which are most important 
to the poor, and which are least known in India, would be of the greatest utility. Those 
most repugnant to their prejudices, as those which discountenance the marriage of infants, 
expensive leasts to the caste, &c. might be introcluced in the mode most likely to elude 
or disarm opposition; but the success of such books must depend almost entirely on their 
execution, and they need only be undertaken by persons who feel a strong desire to inculcate 
the truths to \vhicli they refer. 

26. When the labour required for these translations is considered, and likewise the previous 
knowledge necessary to render them useful, it is obvious, both that the reward must be very 
liberal, and that wc need be under no apprehension from the number of successful claimants. 
Each book should, when recommended by the education society, be submitted to a committee 
or one individual appointed by Government, who should pronounce on its fitness for publication. 

It might be expedient to have at least two rates of reward, one for a book absolutely fit for 
])ublication, and another for books which could, with moderate alteration, be adapted to the 

f iress. I should propose that the remuneration should vary from 100 to 300 or 400 rupees 
or school books, to 4,000 or 5,000 rupees for superior productions, the amount being left to 
the committee, provided it does not exceed the largest of these sums. In extraordinary cases, 
where a higher rewai'd seemed due, the committee might submit the claim to Government. 
735.— L 3X3 Bth. English 
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27. 6th* If English could be at all diffused among persons who have the least time for 
reflecUdti, the progress of knowledge, by means of it, would be accelerated in a^tenfold 
ratio, sihce every riiau who made nim.self acquainted with a science through the English, 
would be able tocoiiimuiucate it, in his own language, to his countrymen. At present, how- 
ever, there is but little desire to learn English with any such view. The first step towards 
creating such a desire would be to establish a school at Bombay where English might be 
taught classically, and where instructions might also be given m that language on history, 
geography and the popular branches of science. This school might be manag(M under the 
education society. A master, I understand, could be found at a salary of 50 rupees, to be 
doubled when he should pass an examination in Mahratta, and again increased, by the amount 
of his original salary, when he should pass in Guzerattee. He might also be allowed to take 
fees from the scholars who attended him, the amount of which might be fixed by the com- 
mittee. To prevent such a mixture of ranks as might prevent the liigher order of natives 
from using the school, no boy should be admitted tintil he was approved by the committee, 
and a preference should be given to the sons of wealthy natives, and to hoys that should 
show particular ])romise of talent. Wlien the school became more extended, a separate class 
should be institut('.d for the hm^er castes. There might be two examinations a year by the 
committee, w ith the assistance of one or more gentlemen whom they might themselves select, 
and on those occasions prizes of books or medals should be distributed. 

20. Should we ever be able to extend English schools to the out-stations, admittance to 
them might be made a reward of merit in other studies, which might tend to render it an 
object of ambition, or, at least, to remove all suspicion of our wishing to force our own 
opinions on the natives. 

7th. Encoirntf/ernent. 


20. 7th. If it is difficult to provide the means of* instruction in the higher bmiiches of 
science, it is still more so to hold out a sufficient incitement to the acquisition of tliein. The 
natives, being shut out from all the higher employments in their own country, neither feel the 
want of knowledge in their ordinaiy transactions, nor see any prospect of advancement from any 
perfection of it to which they can attain, nor can this obstacle be removed until, by the very 
improvements which we are now planning, they shall be rendered at once more capable of 
undertaking public duties, and more trustworthy in the execution of them. In the mean 
time their progress must be, in a certain degree, forced and unnatural, and, for this reason, 
must require more assistance on the part of* the Government than would be necessary in 
a better state of society. 

The first step in this stage also would be to give prizes. Those must be of more value and 
distributed wutli more care than the prizes formerly recommended. Part of the prizes of the 
Dukshna have, by long custom, become fixed annuities to certain persons who are supposed, 
for a succession of years, to have best merited them, but the remainder ought henceforth to 
be given with a very strict attention to proficiency ; and as the annuities fall in, the amount 
of tliem should be employe*/! in the same manner. It would certainly give much disgust if 
any part of this fund were immediately to be applied to the encouragement of European 
science. A prefereuce has, however, already been given to the more useful branches of 
Hindoo laaniing, and this should be gradually increased, as well by assigning all new prizes 
arising from lapsed amuiities to that species of attainment, as by taking advantage of 
other opportunities that might arise. In the mean time, a certain number of prizes, distinct 
from the Dukshna, should be instituted for persons who might stand an examination in 
particular branches of Eurojievin knowledge. The exact species of knowledge ought not, at 
first, to be too nicely insisted on ; but geometry, algebra, the higher branches of arithmetic, 
gc'ography and the knowledge of our system of astronomy might be among the number. 
Tile principal prizes should be of* considerable value, and as they would probably not be 
claimed for several years, they ought to be allowed to accuinulate till tlic amount became 
sufficiently dazzling to be of itself an inducement to study the elements of science ; smaller 
prizes might, in the mean time, be granted, that even attempts at improvement might meet 
with some reward. 


An obvious means of giving effect to public instruction would be to render a certain exa- 
mination a necessary preliminary to admission to all offices, but as it is essential that the 
selection of public functionaries should depend, as much as possible, on their fitness for 
their particular duties, it is inexpedient to embarrass the choice of them by any extraneous 
conditions. There arc, however, instances in which stipends are enjoyed without the exaction 
of any corresponding service, and, in these cases, it would be by no means unreasonable to 
oblige the persons to confer a benefit both on himself and the public by devoting some 
portion of nis life to study. It might, therefore, at some future period, be announced that 
no wurshashan, naimnook or other religious grant or pension would be continued to the 
heirs of the actual incumbents, unless they should first pass a prescribed examination. The 
notification might be so expressed as to avoid giving perpetuity to such allowances as it might 
be intended to resume ; and a power might be reserved to dispense with the examination, in 
cases where there might be peculiar claims. . It may be a question, whether a condition, 
like the present, might not be annexed to the enjoyment, even of enams, when they have 
avowedly been granted for religious purposes ; and it certainly might be attached to the succes- 
sion to such pensions or jageers, as it may be thought expedient to make hereditary, with the 
exception of such as are given for the maintenance of the representatives of great families. 
As inany of the claimants to the allowances in question reside at a distance from the European 
Stations, and even from the principal uative towns, it would be necessary that a moderate 

knowledge 
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knowledge of any useful Indian icittice should be sufficient to entitle Afierson to the beneflta, 

of the ^ant. Where oprortunities of imtmction were afforded, some knowledge of European 

science might be required, or at least a smaller portion of European learning might be made 

equivalent to mu^ more extensive qualifications in the lienee of the countiy. All this, (23.)Mi«*rte byy 

however, is for future consideration. At present, every thing that is likely; to render large Hon.AfsE/pAtaWsse, 

classes hostile to our views on education should be carefully avoided. ^3 Oec. i8s3« 

30. We are now to see what steps ought to be taken immediately. I have already recom- 
mended a reference to the collectors regarding the number of schools now in existence, and 
the possibility of increasing it by means of the gaum khurch and other funds distinct from 
those of the Government. It will be expedient to wait their reports before any decision is 
passed on those points. 

31. The vaccinators (should they accept the office) may, however, be authorized to 
commence on the granting of allowances to schoolmasters, experimentally, in villages, where 
their instructions seem likely to be well received, and where they might be able to see that 
their duties were not neglected. 

32. The attention of tne School Society might be called to the preparation of a tract on the 
best mode of teaching. The whole of this minute, if concurred in, might indeed be communi- 
cated to them. 

33. The allowance proposed for tlie native secretary might be sanctioned, as well as that 
for the native instructors of schoolmasters to be entertained, as an experiment; and to help to 
cover the expense, the persons now employed in conducting translations from the Sanscrit 
might be discharged. A place might perhaps be found in some of the public offices 
(as tlie old Sudder Adawlut), where the books of the society might be safely deposited, and 
the native secretary might be entrusted with the care and issue of them. 

34. The necessary communication should be made to tlie Medical Board regarding the 
employment of the vaccinators, and the means suggested for diffusing medical science. The 
vaednators also should be consulted as to their disposition to undertake the task proposed 
for fliem. 

35. The printing of tlie school-books suggested by the society should immediately be sanc- 
tioned, and the society should be authorized to issue advertisements inviting translations, and 
promising remuneration at the rate already mentioned. 

36. The society should be requested to give directions for the preparation of medals, and 
the Persian secretary might direct some of the books already printed under his superintendence 
to be bound, some handsomely and some plainly, as prizes. The total expense of each, how- 
ever, should not exceed the sum laid down in a former paragraph, including the prime cost of 
the book. Those prizes might then be distributed to the collectors and the vaccinators, 
if they should enter into the design ; and tliey might be requested to commence the distribu- 
tion, either generally or gradually, and experimentally, as they thought most expedient. 

37. The society should likewise have some of the cheaper publications which are printed 
under its superintendence properly bound, at the expense of Uoveniment, for distribution as 
prizes, and the expense of prizes to schoolmasters should be authorized. 

38. The expense of the Englisli school at Bombay may be immediately authorized, 
and the School-book Society requested to take the management of it ; the expense being 
limited to 2,500 rupees a year. 

30. The professorships for English sciences cannot be promised without the sanction of the 
honourable the Court of Directors, to whom the question should be referred ; unless some part 
of the money allotted to religious purposes slioidd become disposable, when stipends and prizes 
may be held out as far as the amount recovered will go. The commissioner at Poona should be 
requested to avail himself of any such opportunities. 

40. There are many details to be filled up in these plans, for which 1 must depend on the 
kind assistance of tne secretary. As tlie correspondence is chiefly with the collectors, 
the execution may be as weft committed to the revenue as any other department. 

I am led to wish it should be so on this oeeasioii, from the attention Mr. Parish has already 
given to the subject, and still more from the belief that Mr. Henderson is likely to be inter- 
rupted before he can make any great progress in organizing the proposed plan. 

41 . I can conceive no objection that can be urged to these proposals except the greatness of* 
the expense, to which I would oppose the magnitude of the cmject. It is aifficult to imagine 
an undertaking in which our duty, our interest and our honour are more immediately 
concerned. It is now well understood, that in all countries the happiness of the poor depends 
in a great measure on their education. It is by means of it alone that they can acquire those 
habits of prudence and self respect from which all other good qualities spring, and if ever 
there was a country where such habits are required, it is this. We have all often heard of the 
ills of early marriages and overflowing population, of the savings of a life squandered on some 
one occasion of festivity, of the helplessness of the ryots, which renders them a prey to money- 
lenders, of their indifference to good clothes or houses, which has been urged on some occa- 
sions as an argument against lowering the public demands on them ; and, finally, of the 
vJnity of all laws to protect them, when no individual can be found w^ho has spirit enough to 
take advantage of those enacted in their favour : there is but one remedy for all this, which it 
education. 

42. If there be a wish to contribute to the abolition of tlie horrors of self-immolation and of 
infanticide, and, ultimately^ to the destruction of superstition in India, it is scarcely necessary 
now to prove, that the only means of success lie in the diffusion of knowledge. 

43. In the mean time the dangers to which we are exposed from the sensitive character of 
the religion of the natives, and the slippery foundation of our Government, owing to the total 
separation between us and our subjects, require the adoption of some measures to counteract 
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them ; and the only one is, to remove their prejudices, and to communicate our own principles 
and opinions by the diffusion of a rational education. 

44. It has been urged against our Indian Government that we have subverted the states 
of the East and shut up all the sources from which the magnificence of the country was de- 
rived, and that we have not ourselves constructed a single work, either of utility or splendor. 
It may be alleged with more justice that we have dried up the fountain of native talent, and 
that, from the nature of our conquest, not only all encouragement to the advancement of 
knowledge is withdrawn, but even the actual learning of the nation is likely to be lost and 
the productions of former genius to be forgotten. Something should surely be done to remove 
this reproach. 

45. It is, probably, some considerations like these that have induced the Legislature to 
render it imperative on the Indian Government to spend a portion of its revenue in the promo- 
tion of education ; but whatever were the motives that led to it, the enactment itself forms 
a fresh argument for our attention to the subject. It may be urged that this expense, however 
well applied, ought not to fall on the Government; that those who are to benefit by education 
ought to pay for it themselves; and that an attempt to introduce it on any other terms will 
fail, from the indiflerence of the teachers and from the want of preparation among those for 
whose benefit it is intended. 'J'his would be true of the higher branches of education among 
a people with whom sound learning was already in request, but in India our first and greatest 
difficulty is to create tliat demand for knowledge, on the supposed existence of which the 
objection I have mentioned is founded. 

46. With regard to the education of the poor, that must iu all stages of society be in 

a great measure the eliarge of* the Government; even Adam Smith (the political writer of all 
others who has put the strictest limits to the interference of the executive Gove,rnmeut, espe- 
cially in education) admits the instruction ot‘ the poor to be among the necessary expenses of 
the Sovereign, though he soar(‘ely allows any other expense, except for the defence of the 
nation and the administration of justice. ^ 

47. I trust, therefore, that the expense would be cheerfully incurred, even if it wore consi- 
derable and pennaiient, but that of the schools is to be borne by the villages ; the prizes and 
professors by funds already alienated ; tlie press, as the demand for books increases, may be 
left to pay itself ; and when the plans I have pro|>osed shall once have been fully organized, 

I hope that the whole of the arrangement, so beneficial to the public, will be accomplished 
without any material (‘xpensc to tl)e Company. 

48. The immediate expense may be considered according to the different branches which 
I have suggested. 

40. The expense of tlie native secretary and the head schoolmaster is to be met in part by 
a reduction to the same amount in the allowances to persons now employed in superintending 
native publications ; enough having been done in that WJiy, there will remain about 350 
rupees amount to be paid. 

60. The allow'ances to the four vaecinatorwS, if accepted, will be 7,200 rupees a year. The 
prizes are for the most part books, the charge for wnich will be accounted for under that 
nead ; that for medals will not be considerable ; and that of the prizes to schoolmasters may 
be guessed at 2,000 rupees a year. 

51. I do not think we shall be required to incur a greater expense in printing, even for the 
first year, than we now incur for that puipose ; and although the rewards for translations are 
considerable, 1 think the chance of their being often demanded extremely small ; perhaps 
three a year of different value, in all about 4,000 or 5,000 rupees, are the most we can 
expect ; but we have the satisfaction to know that any increase in this branch of expenditure 
will bear an exact proportion to the extent of the success and utility of that part, of the present 
plan ; this expense might also at any time be stopped by advertising that no more rewards 
would be given after a certain time ; six months’ warning should, however, be given to allow 
people to complete any translations they had begun. 

62. I have already drawn one example from the liberality of the Supreme Government ; 

I may now add, as applicable to the whole question, that in addition to large subscriptions to 
education societies, tlie Govehior-general in Council has lately allotted the whole of the town 
duties, amounting to about six lacs of rupees, to local improvements, of which the schools 
form a most important branch. 

63. Annexed is a memorandum which Mr. Parish was so gotxl as to draw up at my request, 
and which contains much information and many valuable suggestions ; I have already availed 
myself of many of the ideas thrown out in it ; the following points, however, still remain to 
be noticed and recommended. 

The importation of types and sale of them at a cheap rate with a view to encourage printing. 

The allotment of prizes for essays in the vernacular languages of India, and for improve- 
ments in science. The annual report by each collector on the state of the schools. 

The obligation on villages to pay for school-books after the first supply ; or, as that might 
prevent their applying for them, the obligations to pay for such as were lost or destroyed. 

64. Some ot the other plans suggested seem to me more doubtful ; the payment of school- 
masters in proportion to the number of boys taught is in itself highly advisable ; but in the 
present state of our superintendence it would lead to deceptions, while the payment of a very 
small fixed stipend will keep a schoolmaster to his trade, and his dependence on the contri- 
butions of his scholars for the rest of his maintenance will secui-e his industry. 

66. It is observed that the missionaries find the lowest castes the best pupils ; but we must 
be careful how we offer any special encouragement to men of that description ; they are not 
only the most despised, but among the least numerous of the great division of society.; and 
it is to be feared that if our system of education first took root among them, it woulcl never 

spread 
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(M.)— MINUTE by Fremdt Wardm Esq. Member of Council at Bombay, dated ' 

December 29, 1828. 

1. Deeply sensible of the high importance of the subject treated of in Ae hOnontable the (93.) Minuu by 
President's minute, I am naturaUy anxious to afford it the maturestddiberation ; atithe saihl f- Wardtu, Esq. 
time, as I am averse from arresting the progress of the further inquiries which the Gtoveriiior sg Dec. 1893. 
suggests, I will briefly recapitulate a few general remarks on the chief points submitted 
discussion. 

S. Of the necessity that exists for the diffusion of an improved system of education mnofl^ 
tire natives, no difference of opinion can well exist, but the best means of doing so involves a 
difficult and delicate problem. 

3. In maturing a plan for that important purpose, the main point for the Cktvernment to 
attend to is, to be careful not to take too much upon itself; it ought to be our policy to 
excite the real of individuals, by holding out a preference to official employment to tn^ 
who may qualify themselves by a particular course of study, rather than to be too foirwai^ !h 
incuriing tne greater portion of the expense in diffusing education. My argument is grountf^ 
on a conviction that education, as a Government concern, will be expensive wiffiout b ayg 
^eficial, at least so extensively beneficial as it is susceptible of being rendered by judich>us 
encouragement. If the Government be too prominently forward, all individual exertions wfll 
cease, even the poor villager will find it his interest to withhold his handful of rice as the 
payment for his education. 

4. That situations of emolument enjoyed by natives have diminished under the British 
rule I a^it ; but the evil has been comiterbalanced by the field affording a comfortable 
maintenance, or an independency to greater numbers of individuals having been much en- 
larged. What was the system under the Mahratta Government ? territories were ferm^ to 
mamtain a few fevourites, and these were re-farmed until the farm itself devolved as a hfd 
baigton> '^th the administration of the countiy, into the hands of the district and yillufe 
officers. Here the Sovereign, with a few individuals, monopolized and hoarded up the wet^ 
of the coun^, not as salary paid from the treasury of the state, but acquired by rapine 
extortion. These have disappeared certainly ; but the great landholders and chiefs, toe 
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allowances, it is true, but yet on a greater scale than ever existed under oUr immd^te 
predecessor. > 

ft. It appears to me questionable whether the demand for people of education 
ttlidsr the British, than it was under the Native Government. 
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regiottttd thatl^e range of employment ie 00 mucli ccmtracted by the system which ^miem 
so many eligible situations hereditary; where, whether qualified or not, the heir euecsedit to 
offices of responsibility and emolument; it destrOTS emulation, and perverts the resoles 
of the sthte in the support of useless agents. The same mnark applies to the vilhi^ 
institutions. , ' 

% By these remarks, I mean to contend that India is not without the means of supplysng 
agents, not only for the afiairs of the Government, but also for the advancement of individual 
interests. 1 question whether the intellect of the mass of the population ia in a more degraded 
state in India than that of the United Kingdom. But it is the furthest from my kitei^ioil 
to contend that a higher order of education, and in particular a better, a purer, and more 
peHect system of morality is not indispensably necessary. 

8. But the means by which that improvement is to oe attained, is a delicate and difficult 
question. 1 must repeat my opinion that the Government should not be too forward in 
taking the education of the natives on itself, nor interfere too much in the institutions liiat 
exist m the country, imperfect as they may be. 

0. Though aware of the impolicy of the former measure, the Governor's propositions yet 
appear to infringe on both those positions in too great a degree. From an over anxiety to 
complete so good a work, we run the danger of attempting too mdEh at once, and defeating 
our object. 

10. I would leave the native village schools untouched and unnoticed, without attempting 
to institute examinations, or to distribute prizes, on the part of the Government. I question 
whether this interference, even if practicable through so extensive a range of country, would 
not be prejudicial. The schools to be established on a better model, in addition to these, 
should be few in number but efficient in the means of instruction, and of producing school-* 
masters. 

11. I would not ostensibly, but indirectly, give every encouragement to the missionaries; 
for although 1 entirely concur with the Governor in the expediency of abstaining fix)m all 
attempts at religious improvement, yet so long as the natives do not complain of the inter- 
ference of the missionaries with their prejudices, and so long as they prosecute their labours 
with the caution and judgment they have hitherto manifested, their exertions cannot fail of 
being profitable ; even if they combine religious with moral instruction, no danger will arise 
out of their agency. The beneficial result may not be immediately conspicuous, yet it nuist 
ultimately* appear, even if limited to tlie education of the lower classes of the natives. If 
education should not produce a rapid change in their opinions on the fallacy of their own 
religion, it will at least render them more honest and industiious subjects. 

12. These observations involve an objection to the proposed employment of vaccinators 
with salaries. They have as important a duty to perform, to screen the country from a scourge 
which has depopulated villages wherever it has appeared. That their attention may not ms 
diverted from that object, it is provided by the 2d clause of Article IX., section 13, of the 
Medical Code, that a vaccinator shall hold no other appointment whatever, but his whole 
time and attention be solely devoted to the dissemination of vaccination. They cannot 
spare time to attend to the diifusion of knowledge also. 

13. For the establishment of the most efficient seminary at the Presidency, as a basis for 
the education of the natives, I yield my most cordial assent. It is here that all our efforts 
and resources should be concentrated, whence the rays of education could be the most 
advantageously diffused, gradually to improve the mental and moral condition of India. 
The wealthy inhabitants of Bombay, some of* whom arc members of the Bombay Native 
School Society, would, I am persuaded, contribute more largely to the support of such an 
institution, and avail themselves of it for the education of their children. They have hitherto, 
it is true, not display^ much liberality, having granted in benefactions only R* 1,534, and 
in annual donations 473 to the society in question, but the Government has not yet con- 
tributed ve^ lai:gely towards the education of the natives. If an example were set, I am 
persuaded it would be more generally followed. 

14. Whenever the seminary may be competent to furnish well qualified schoolmasters, 
whether Christians, Parsees, Mussulmans or Hindoos, the most capable might be selected 
and stationed in each zillah under the control of collectors ; a bungalow mi^it be built for 
the accommodation of each schoolmaster at the emense of Government, and a few begahs 
of land attached to it. If there is no public building available for a school-room, a shed 
might be constructed, the whole would not cost R* 1,000, a salary being allowed to the 
schoolmaster from the funds of the society, until his receipt from his own earnings be suffi- 
cient for his maintenance ; he should be bound to instruct the lower classes in reading, 
writing and accounts gratuitously, and receive a small stipend from those who can affm'd 
k, of which the collector shoula be the judge; the buildings and land being considered as 
an endowment for the accommodation of the schoolmaster of the station. 

15. 1 would establish it as a rule, that no person be entertained in any offioe under the 
Gkivemment, even down to a peon, without the production of a certificate ot his qualification 
in reading and writing, either in the English or his own language. 

18. Certificates to be granted by schoolmasters, testifying to the merits and qiudificatkms 
of their pupils for public employment, would operate as the best incentive. The integrify of 
such credentials might easily he ascertained \men pj^nted to collectors or other puoiic 
ninctionaries, by those seeking to be employed. To the most distinguished agricultuial 
ehuBses of scholars, or the sons of our district and village officers, grants of waste lands 
be made, with this condition, that it be not liable to ^sessment during the Ufe of the 
first incumbent ; that on the successiem of the next proprietor, the estate be surveyed and 
Ate assessment fixed at one-fourth of the net produce, m ]^rpetuity ; and that it be held Slid 
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dtmnid 10 an tmdmdM estate to the heirs of each proprietor^ in failure of which it reverts 
to the €k)max^- ^ , Appendtit (I.) 

1% As IfflB nwiaiis of improvinjg the education of the natives by any of their own literary 

vmks are admitted by all to be inefficient, it is proposed to encourage by the grant of pi^ (23.^ Mttiote by 
mining, the composition of elementary books and useful manuals, and to translate, and print F, IV ardent Esq. 
and circiilate moral tracts and works on science. That this system must prove most e>^en- 29 1^23. * 

give and slow in its operation there can be no doubt. 

Wi if dm Oovemment were to bear the expense of printing all tracts in the native 
boigufl^ that might Im approved, or, which would be a preferable plan, of subscribiiig for 
a eurtam of copies, the encouragement would be sufficient. We have had two or 

three instances of a laudable ambition of the natives to beco^ authors ; that disposition will 
incrciaiBe with the piNogress of knowledge. If we grant premiums for two or three years, 
cessation of such grants (for it must terminate some time or other) will create a relaxation 
in that dkpositicm. Individuals will also withhold their pannage of literary works, when 
they perceive the Government anxious to assume and to exercise it. I am persuaded that the 
grant of premiums will not be so efficacious as the system we have hitherto pursued. 

19. The mode in which it is proposed to encourage assistant-surgeons either to produce an 
elementary treatise on o^ of the sciences connected with the profession in a native language, 
or bring a native instructed by him to a certain pitch in some one of those sciences, appears 
objectionable in principle on the ground of its being likely to operate as an encroaclufient 
on patronage ; some governors would cordially redeem a pledge dictated by so liberal and 
disinterested a motive, but there are others who would complain of such anticipations of their 
patronage, and not feel themselves bound to fulfil the promise. The measure also would 
appear to undervalue other descriptions of merit, and claims to official reward, of an equ^, 
if not of a more powerful character. 

20. It would be better to require from the Medical Board the production of such a treatise ; 
it might then he tmnslated, and it would serve as a useful means of instructing medical stu- 
dents at the proposed seminary. 

21. With resjject to funds, it appears to me objectionable to appropriate any particular 
source of receipt towards the dissemination of education. It would be a preferable plan were 
Government to provide a suitable building for the seminary at the Presidency, and to endow 
it by a grant, sav of a lac or two of rupees, the interest of which should be placed at the 
disposal of the Bombay Native School Society. A quarterly repoil may be made to the 
Government of the progress of the society and of the state of the funds. Should any deficiency 
arise, which it is to be hoped would not be to any material extent, it might be supplied by the 
Government. A system of' this kind would simplify the mode of affording public support to 
the institution, and stimulate contributions on the part of the natives, without which the 
expense will be too great to the state. It would also relieve the Government from any plei%e 
to the support of* education by contributing sums from the lapse of grants and other con- 
tingent sources which might exceed what ought in reason to be expected from its liberality. 

If the grants made by Parliament for the promotion of education in the United Kingdom be 
compared with the sum proposed to be allotted for the purpose of enli^teniiig so great a 
population, the donation will not be considered extravagant, especially when we bear m miud 
now little has yet been disbursed by the British Government in tne improvement of edu- 
cation in India. We shall reap the fruit of it in due time, and abundantly. 

22. Respectable and well qualified schoolmasters for the principal seminary might, I should 
think, be obtained on salaries of 150 or 200 ruj^es a month. Those who are qualified as 
teachers are not the description of* men in demand as clerks in the j>ublic offices, or in those 
of merchants, where penmanship is the chief requisite. Tlie income of schoolmasters in every 
part of the world is on a small scale ; the object is not to make it too high in India ; they 
derive their respectability from their usefulness. All EurofXian functionaries should be 
required to treat them witVi eveiy degree of attention, witJi the view of* elevating their cha- 
racter in the estimation of the country ; such marks of resfmet will be more efficacious than 
if the salary were 50 or 100 rupees a month, more or less. If teachers with those salaries 
were entertained, we should afford a decisive proof to the natives of ,our desire not to limit the 
resources of the institution exclusively in favour of Europeans, and the most beneficial effects 
would result in stimulating contributions. I would give the same salaries to a Native as to 
an European teacher. The natives are too apt to suspect that in all our institutions, otir 
object is directed to promote the pecuniary interest of individuals of our own and not of this 
country. 

29. The suggestions of the Governor for educating the natives in a knowledge of anatomy, 
medicine or chemistry, appear to me to be entitled to every attention. The country is in great 
want of medical practitioners ; thousands of lives would be saved by extending that branch 
of science. In addition to what is proposed, I would grant a moiety or the whole of the 
salary intended for vaccinators to one of the staff-surgeons at the Presidency, who may have 
the most leisure to superintend this branch of the seminary at Bombay. The students should 
be obliged to attend tne dispensary, to visit tlie hospitals, and to avail themselves of all tiioae 
aids in obtaining a proficiency which the Presidency affords beyond any oth^ statical. 

24. - If types are to be bought and distributed throughout the country, boys ought to be 
attached to the different presses at Bombay to learn the duty of compositors. Whatorer may 
be toy own views on the subject, a most important question, which has been much diacussed 
under the ptosidency of Bengal, presents itself, What would be the effects of flie power and 
ihfltiench of the press in the present state of the country, if the natives are to ka haaight the 
ait of printing? toe dissemination of whatever they choose to publish, would, of course, irnine- 
iiiafely follow. If we could control the press which a distribution of types would necessarily 
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establish and multiply, by publisliing only what the local authorities might approve, it would 
be well, but such a precaution would manifest to the discrimination of the natives so (peat a 
dread of the effect of our own policy in facilitating the means of disusing knowledge, mat we 
should excite a spirit of inquiry and of agitation under a controlled system, wmch would 
not be vei-y favourable to our character for consistency, or to any confidence in the stability 
of our supremacy. The distribution of types throughout the country demands the gravest 
consideration. 

26. No doubt the progress of knowledge can be most effectually and economically pro^ 
moted by a study of the English language, wherein, in every branch of science, we have, 
ready compiled, the most useful works, which cannot be compressed in tracts and translated 
in the native languages without great expense and the labour of years. A classical know* 
ledge of English ought to constitute the ciiief object of the Bombay seminary. As far as 
1 have conversed with the natives, they are anxious that their children should be thoroughly 
grounded in the English language; some of the wealthiest would be glad to send their 
children to England for education, were it not for the clamorous objection of their mothers ; 
nothing can be more favoumble for commencing, or for the establishment of a good system of 
education, than such a disposition. 

26. The means of encouragement to which I have already adverted as existing, apply 
only to the lower or middling classes of society. I am aware of the obstacles that exist, 
as lar as affects the higher ranks, in consequence of tlieir exclusion from offices of responsi- 
bility and emolument ; but the diffusion of a higher order of education will, in respect to 
those also, wwk its own advantages. Lucre, the thirst for accumulating wealth, leads every 
native of rank to look to commerce as the sole pursuit of life. The wealth many have 
acquired is enormous ; the losses many have sustained have been great and ruinous. The 
present depressed state of trade is peculiarly favourable to the conversion of a commercial 
spirit into a literaiy one. By giving them a knowledge of the sciences, a fondness for books, 
a desire of reading will supersede a devotion to a profit and loss account ; they well know 
and feel how much their permanent welfare depends on converting a portion of their wealth 
into lands, yielding, though a moderate interest, yet a handsome and secure income for ever, 
instead of trusting it to the contingencies of commerce, and they will establish themselves 
as landholders in the country. Education will teach them that commerce renders them 
wealthy one day and beggars the next ; that in commerce prosperity is uncertain, that in the 
tenure of a landed estate it is secured for generations to come. The spread of knowledge 
will, of itself, produce the best encouragement in respect to the higher ranks ; all forced 
excitements must be expensive and will fail in the end, especially wheixj they are administered 
by the Government. 

27. But would not the encouragement, in a greater degree than prevails, of regimental 
schools prove a great auxiliary to the diffusion of useful knowledge ? Lieutenant-colonel 
Sealy’s report is particularly gmtifying. If every battalicm had 50 boys under a course of 
education, there would be at least 1,300 constantly in progress of improvement. 

2 B. The general order of the 22d November 1021 permits a pundit to be entertained in 
every native battalibn, on a monthly allowance of II* 10. 2. for the instruction of the sepoy 
boys in writing and accounts. Reading seems not to have been considered necessary. 
I think the allowance too small, and that this class of teachers should not be conhned to one 
sect. Why not allow the sepoy boys attached to corps at the Presidency, or at other stations, 
to attend the schools that are maintainc^d under the control of the Bombay Education Society ? 
The situation of sclioolmaster might be bestowed on the boy who may be the most distin- 
guished in qualification ; and if it were cstablislied as a regulation, that no native soldier 
who could not read nor write should be promoted to the higher ranks, it would be productive 
of the best effects ; it would add to the respectability of native officers, the majority of whom 
can do little more than affix their mark in substitution of their names. 

21). If the suppression of the native college at Poona, or rather its transference to Bombay, 
or its conversion to a more general diffusion of knowledge in its emancipation from 
Brahminical control would create the slightest sensation unlavourable to our popularity, it 
unquestionably ought to be continued. The statement of students, however, does not 
exhibit much thirst for knowledge in the Deccan, especially if it embraces the whole number 
that has been admitted since its institution ; and R* 14,000 a year might be employed in 
a more profitable manner. 

Bombay, 20 Dec. 1823. (signed) F. Wardm. 


(24.) — EXTRACT LETTER, in the Public Department, to the Bombay Govenunent, 

dated 2l8t September 1826. 

THE4fteasure« which you have as yet adopted for the furtherance of this ii^ortant object 
are inconsiderable, compared with those which you have in contemplation. There is one of 
them, however, to which we are disposed to attach very considerable importance, the 
establishment of an Enslish school at the Presidency (under the superintendence of the com- 
mittee of the Native (^hool-book Society), where ^glish may be taught grammatically, 
and where instruction may be given in that language on histoiT, geonaphy, and the popular 
branches of science; and we are happy to find that Mr.Wardra bears testanony to the 
anxious desire of many among the natives to obtain the benefit of an English education 
for their children. 

We observe also, that you have sanctioned, experimentally, the proposal of the committee' 
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cff the Scliool-book Society, for employing certain natives, competently qualified as instructors — 

of schoolmasters ; this also we regard as a measure of no small utility. A ppendix (I.) 

You have afforded other pecuniary assistance to a small extent, in several ways, to the 
Scbool-bwk Society, all of which are sanctioned. (24.) Letter to the 

We have receivea high gratification from the formation of a society in the Southern Concan GoverU- 

for establishing and conducting schools, and particularly from the very liberal contributions 
which appear to have been made to it by the natives of that province, and which we regard as ' 
an earnest of what will be done for the promotion of the same object by their countrymen in 
other parts of India; we willingly sanction the donation of 1,000 rupees, and annual sub- 
scription of 600, which you have granted to this society, together with the grant of books for 
the schools. 

Our attention is next drawn to the more extended plans which you have in contemplation 
for the education of the natives. 

We entirely agree in the opinion of Mr. Mamott, as expressed in his letter to your 
stcretaiy, dated the 2d of December 1023, and recorded on your consultations of the 
10th or March following, that “ the grand attention of Government should, in the first 
instance, be directed to affording means to their subjects at large to acquire simply the ele- 
mentally parts of literature, reading, writing and arithmetic, after the acquirement of which 
the advancement of the scholars must mainly depend upon their means of obtaining usefully 
instructive books cm moral and scientific subjects.’* 

Mr. Marriott declares the character of the Hindoo literary works to be such as to make 
it anything rather than desirable that such works, in their unculled state, should become the 
basis of education and recommends, that to provide good books, and place them within 
the reach of the natives, be among the objects which principally engage the attention of 
Gpveniment. In this view of the subject your president concurs, justly observing, it is of 
comjiaratively little use that jx*ople are taught to read if their studies are to be confined to 
legends of Hindoo gods.” 

Your principal object, therefore, has been to devise arrangements for the supply of books, 
and the establishment of elementaiy schools. And a difference of opinion appears to exist 
between your president and Mr. Warden with regard to the best choice of means for these 
ends. 

Your president proposed that schools, in such number as might seem advisable, should be 
established by Government ; that moderate salaries should be paid by Government to the 
masters, who should likewise be pemiitted to take fees from their pupils, and that the schools 
should be under the superintendence of the collectors, where such an arrangement was prac- 
ticable, and elsewhere under that of the vaccinators ; that pecuniary and other encourage- 
ment should be held out to the production of school-books of the requisite kind ; that the 
expense of printing them should be borne by Government, and that each school should be 
furnished with a certain quantity. A number of minor arrangements were also suggested in 
your president’s minute, to which it is unnecessary for us at present particularly to advert. 

Mr. Warden objected to several of the princijial features of your president’s plan, and 
suggested other measures in his opinion better calculated to answer the end. 

Befoixj deciding upon a question of so much difficulty and importance, it was desirable to 
obtain the fullest possible information on the present stale of education, and the comparative 
practicability of the different means suggested for its advancement. You have, therefore, 
very properly addressed a circular letter to the collectors, transmitting a list of questions, 
answers to which are required. 

Until the receipt of the information which has been thus called for, it would be premature 
in us to pronounce any opinion on the arrangements which have been suggested by your 
president on the one hand, and by Mr. Warden on the other. We therefore anxiously await 
the arrival of the reports which the collectors have been ordered to furnish, and which we 
hope will contain all the facts which are necessary to enable us to come to a decision on this 
subject. 

Vou will, however, understand, that whatever arrangement may ultimately appear to you 
to be most advisable, it must on no account be acted upon without our previous sanction. 


(26.) — MINUTE of Francis Warden^ Esq. dated March 24, 1828. 

1 , In the 24th para, of my Judicial Minute of the 26th of June 1819, I alluded to the (25.) Minute of 
very Btrone desire that had sprung up among the natives to avail themselves of the facilities FiVarden, Esq. 
which had been afforded ol acquiring the benefit of a better education. In a subsequent *24 March iSstf. 
discussion, I noticed the eagerness the natives had displayed to obtain a knowledge ot the 

English language, and enlarged on that subject in my minute of the 6th of April 1826. 

Propositions having been made to the colleges at Poona and Surat to open a branch for 
teacning the English language, it was declined by the latter, and readily accepted by the 
former. 

2. Yielding to no individual in a conviction of the advantages of education to every country, 

I have yet dmered widely in respect to tlie best means of successfully prosecuting that object. 

I am so &r from abandoning the grounds of that opinion, that evei^ year’s experience rather 
confirms me in its soundness. 1 have urged the policy of directing our chief effinl to one 
object, to a diffusion of a knowledge of the English language, as best calculated to facilitate 
^ V moral improvement of India. We have as yet made that cmly a secondary 
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3s I muftt confess that I did not expect to receive so unqualified a corroboration of the 
popularity at least of that opinion amoi^ the natives as is by the letter from the 

leadii^ members of the native community of Bombay, bringing forward a proposition for 
establishing professorships to be denominated the Elpninstone professorshipBi lor the purpose 
of teaching the natives ttie English language, and the arts, sciences and literature of Europe, 
to be held in the first instance oy learned men to be invited from Great Britain, until natives 
of the country shall be found perfectly competent to undertake the office. 

4. Nor did I expect to find so decisive a proof of the facility with which the English lan- 
guage could be diffused as is evidenced by the report recently published in the papers, of an 
examination at Calcutta, of the natives educated at that presidency, which exhibits a display 
of proficiency in that tongue almost incredible. 

6. Under these impressions, I subscribe entirely to the opinion expressed by the author of 
the Political History of India, tliat it is better and safer to commence oy giving a ^od deal of 
knowledge to a few than a little to many, to be satisfied with laying the foundation stone of 
a good edifice, and not desire to accomplish in a day what must be uie work of a centuiy. 

6. But the object of giving a good deal of knowledge to a few can only be promoted by 
a better system of education ; and the surest mode of diffusing a better system is by making 
the study of the English language the primary, and not the merely secondary object of 
attention in the education of the natives. The reviewer of the work above alluded to remarks, 
in which I still more cordially concur, that a more familiar and extended acquaintance with 
the English language would, to the natives, be the surest source of intellectual improvement, 
and might become the most durable tie between Britain and India. In any plan, therefore, 
for the public education of the natives, the complete knowledge of our language ought to fonn 
so prominent an object as to lay ground for its gradually becoming at least the established 
vehicle of legal and official business. The English tongue would in India, as in America, be 
the lasting monument of our dominion ; and it is not too much to hope that it m^ht also be 
the medium through which the inhabitants of those vast regions might hereafter rival the rest 
of the civilized world, in the expression of all that most exercises and distinguishes human 
intellect. 

7. If it be desirable to diffuse a better system of education, we ought at once to encourage 
the study of the English toi^e, as the leading object with the Native Education Society. 
I attended its last annual meeting, and had only to regret that a sufficient progress had not 
been made Iw the natives to enable them to benefit by the higher instruction to be derived 
from the professors on their arrival in India, instruction which must be given in the English 
language ; its study then should be strongly recommended to the Native Education Society. 
No one, I imagine, contemplates the education of a hundred million or of seven million of 
natives in the English language ; but I perceive nothing chimerical in la 3 ring the foundation 
stone of a good edifice for teaching what the higher classes of natives are eager to acquire, 
a knowledge of English. The example will be followed, and its eflects in diffusing a better 
system than in sending forth, as at present, schoolmasters, and in circulating translations 
which not one in a hundred can read or understand, with a smattering of knowledge, will very 
soon be seen and felt. 

8. At that, meeting, I also heard, what 1 was not aware had yet been issued, a reply read 
to the letter from the Education Society, announcing the means pursued by the principal gen- 
tlemen of the native community for the endowment of the Elphinstone professorship, and 
must confess that the reply is not at all suited to the truly liberal and highly creditable nature 
of that institution. In addition to those sentiments of high approbation and commendation 
which such an object demanded, I think we might appropriately have urged on the consi- 
deration of the native community the necessity of being prepared to meet the arrival of the 
professors by encoui*aging the acquisition of a more intimate knowledge of English among 
tiieir children. 

9. I have already ofiered an opinion that a donation on the part of the honourable Court 
of one or two lacs of rupees, for establishing a seminary at Bombay, would encourage the 
natives to come forward with their contributions in a greater degree than they had done in 
1824 ; but as these have now taken the lead, and, instead of following, have set on example 
of liberality, I think that the donation of a sum at least equal to what the natives of Western 
India have raised, is the smallest which the honourable the Court of Directors ought to con- 
tribute to aid in the promotion of so great a blessing to a country as the diffusion of a better 
system of education than prevails in India. 

10. My attention has also on this occasion been directed to the institutipn for teaching 
natives in the engineer branch of science. Jt has cost since its establishment B7f602 rupees, 
or 17,500 rupees a year, and it has sent forth 34 boys ; the education of each boy then has 
cost 2,575 rupees ; now long they were under a course of tuition I know not, but it is impos- 
sible that they can have acquired any thing beyond the most superficial knowledge. In this 
institution also I think the English, and nothing but thi^ English, should be taught, which 
will prepare the boys to benefit by the higher instruction to be derived from the professpi's on 
their amval. 

(signed) P. Warden. 
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(30r)---MINUTE of Sir */bA» Ooveriujr of Appittdiie<I.) 

I CONCUR with Mr. Warden as to the desirable object of diffusing education, but differ as to 
the mode. * ,828. ^ 

I am of opinion the method adopted at this presidency is of all others the best that con be 
pursued. The chief ground on which I anticipate advantages from the establishment of the 
Elphinstone professorships, is, that a certain proportion of the natives will be instructed by 
them not on!^ in the English language, but in every branch of useful science. To natives so 
educated I look for aid, in the diffusion of knowledge among their countrymen, through 
die medium of their vernacular dialects ; and I certainly think it is only by knowle^e beii^ 
accessible through the latter medium that it ever can be propagated to any genoial or 
beneficial puipose. 

This fj^uestion may be decided by reference to the History of England, l^ore the 
Reformation, our best books on religion, morality, philosophy and science were veiled in the 
classical languages of Greece and Rome ; and it is a remarkable fact, that since all those works 
have been translated into the vernacular language of our native country, though gentlenaen, 
men of the learned professions, and those who are to instruct youth, still study the classical 
languages, as the fountains of our knowledge, these are unknown to the great bulk of our 
countrymen, to whom improved education has been so useful. The reason is plain ; the 
latter nave neither that time nor money to spare which is necessary for sucn studies. 

There is a still greater necessity that the natives of India, whom it is our object to instruct, should 
have the path of knowledge rendered as iihort and as smooth as possible ; all that we are now 
doing tends to that object, the complete accomplishment of which will be effected by the 
establishment of the Elphinstone professors, whose duty it will be to teach the few who are to 
teach the many, and from whom, as a source, the natives of this quarter of India will be able 
to obtain that information and knowledge which is best suited to their wishes, their talents, and 
their various occupations in life. 

I have on political grounds a consolation, derived from my conviction of the impossibility of 
our ever disseminating that halfrknowledge of our language, which is all any considerable 
number of the natives could attain. It would decrease that positive necessity which now 
exists for the servants of Government making themselves masters of the languages of the 
countries in which they are employed, and without whicli they never can become in any 
respect competent to their public duties. 

One of the chief objects I expect from diffusing education among the natives of India, is our 
increased power of associating tnem in every part of our administration. This I deem essential 
on grounds of economy, of improvement and of security. I cannot look for reduction of expense 
in the different branches of our Government from any diminution of the salaries now enjoyed 
by European public servants, but I do look to it from many of the duties they now have to 
perform oeing executed by natives on diminished salaries. 1 further look to the employment 
of the latter in such duties of trust and responsibility, as the only mode in which we can pro- 
mote their improvement ; and I must deem the instruction we are giving them dangerous, 
instead of useful, unless the road is opened wide to those who receive it, to every prospect oi’ 
honest ambition and honourable distinction. 

To render men who arc employed beyond the immediate limits of the Presidency fit for such 
duties as 1 contemplate, no knowledge of the English language is necessary. The acquisition 
of that would occupy a period required for other studies and pursuits, but it is quite essential 
to aspiring natives tbat they should have the advantage of translations from our language of 
the works which are best calculated to improve their minds, and increase their knowle^e not 
only of general science, but to enable them to understand the grounds which led us to 
introduce into the system of the administration we have adopted for India the more 
liberal views and sounder maxims of our policy and legislation in England. It is to the laboui's 
of the Elphinstone professors that we must look for uiat instruction which is to form the native 
instniments that must become tlie medium of diffusing such knowledge ; and as no duty can 
be more important tlian tliat of men who are placed at the very head of this course of 
instruction, and as the power of selecting those qualified for the important bisk will much 
depend upon the liberality of the salaries assigned them, I trust, with Mr. Warden, that tlie 
honourable Court will make a grant, to promote this institution, of a sum at least equal to that 
subscribed by the natives of this presidency. 

' I have since my arrival paid much attention to the institution for educating natives in the 
enjmeer and revenue branch, and regret that my sentiments regarding its progress and 
utility should differ so much from those of Mr. Warden, and paiticulariy on the essential 
point of* the language in which instruction is conveyed in this seminary. 

While 1 can quite understand the facility with which sons of Europeans brought pp tjhe 
national school, and similar charitable establishments, can pursue their studies W the of 
English books and English masters, I am convinced Uiat limiting this course of ipstimeitam 
to that language would be to exclude almost all the natives from advancement in a it is 
most desirable they should pursue, and for which some classes of them, particularly the 
Brahmins, are singularly well prepared by previous education. 

The objections which some of the natives have to enter our seminaries to learn English, 
are not unreasonable. The study is arduous, and must exclude many pursuits which are 
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prescribed by their customs and religion. Besides numerous causes, local and others, com- 
Dine to prejudice them against such schools; but when they find the means presented to 
them, as they now are, of acaiiiring science through the medium of the native langu^es, the 
great obstacle is overcome. They enter at once upon the study of the science they desire to 
attain, and from being able to read and write the language in which it is made accessible, 
their progress is quite surprising. It is true that in tiie plans and surveys they make, we 
have the names of places in the native language, instead of English, but adding the latter 
when it is required is a slight labour to the superin tendant, and the construction of the original 
work with the names of places in the native language, is calculated to spread wide a love and 
knowledge of science. 

There is, 1 confess, no brstnch of education that 1 look forward to with more sanguihe 
expectation than the Engineers’ Institution at this Presidency, because I deem it in a singular 
degree calculated not only to give resj^ectable employment to those whom it educates, but to 
disseminate useful knowledge among all classes. The pupils at this institution are instructed 
ill reading, writing and accounts, in algebra, in mathematics, in plan and perspective drawing, 
in architecture and mechanics ; and I am confident from what 1 have already seen, that 
besides the advantage the public will derive from their attainments, natives of rank will early 
employ their scientific countiymen in surveying their estates, and building houses and bridges, 
ana that the profits and consideration derived from such employ, will stimulate otliers to 
exertion, and spread abroad, without any aid from Government, both the desire and the means 
of acquiring science. 

Mr. Warden has commented u(X)ii the actual cost of this institution, and that of each pupil 
which it has yet sent out. 1 must in the first place object to this mode of judging an institu- 
tion, the progress of which towards its objects must be too gradual to admit of any estimate 
being formed of its value within four years of* its establi^imcnt ; but taking the Engineer 
Institution even on this ground, 1 think I shall in a short period be able to shew that it has 
become already a great saving of expense to Government, and will prove soon to be one to a 
much greater extent. From what I have already stated, I hope soon to lay before the Board 
surveys by natives educated at this institution, which will bear comparison with those executed 
by European officers, who have cost Government five times the salary of the native surveyors. 
Independent of this fact, is it not admitted that the employment in the detail parts of range 
surveys has proved uniformly ruinous to the health of European officers, and that it has not 
only taken them from their regimental duty, but destroyed the constitution of some of the 
most promising young men in the army. But there are other results still more important to 
be looked for from the Engineers’ Institution; while we expect it to supply instruments for 
every branch except the very highest in future surveys, we have the phrasing prospect 
through its success, of seeing natives of education rise to respectable employment. I value 
this, as it relates to eveiy class of our subjects, but particularly the Brahmins, who 1 am 
pleased to see form the greatest proportion of the students, amongst all the natives of this 
class, who have suffered most from the establishment of our dominion. Tlielr religious 
character, their superior intellectual attainments, and habits of business, gave them influence 
and power under every native state ; that is now gone, and it is not in nature that they should 
have friendly feelings towards those who have so greatly deteriorated their condition in the 
community. For this reason I prize every opportunity, however slight, that presents itself of 
conciliating this class. The acquisition of science, ana the employments to wnich it lead, will 
mise them among their countrymen. They will become again objects of respect and admira- 
tion, and attain an influence upon grounds on which it is not only safe, but desirable they should 
possess it. Nothing can be more foreign to the habits of intrigue, or gradually more sub- 
versive of those superstitious prejudices, for which the Brahmins are so remarkable, than th(^ 
studies and pursuits to which those educated at tins institution will be devoted, and while the 
knowledge of mathematics and other sciences which they attain, are calculated to instil insen- 
sibly the love of truth into their minds, it must at the same time increase their respect and attach- 
ment for superiors, from whom they derive a knowledge by which they are at once benefited 

and elevate . (signed) Jo/m Malcolm. 


(27.) — MINUTE by R, Goodwin^ Esq. 1828. 

(27.) Minute by Mv ideas are entirely in accordance with those expressed by the Governor. It is quite 
R. Goodwin, Esq. unnecessary for me to enlai^e in these times, on 8U(;h a topic. Happily fox the natives of 
1828. India, our system of Government seems to be quietly undergoing an alteration, which will 

gradually place them in new and beneficial relations towards us. The experiment is not 
only philanthrophic, but just, and I think well deserved. When education brings employ- 
ment, and employment leads to distinction and independence, then, we may be sure, the 
natives have certain interests in the maintenance of a nile, which, though it is that of foreigners, 
is more tolerant and protective to them than any they have known for It may be 

hoped they will cling to a power which thus' shelters and exalts them. Tliey will have 
motives of action different from those which assisted the extension of our Government, and 
infinitely more to their honour. ^ ^ GfKHfmn. 
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/gi 3 ,)^EXTRACT of LETTER, in the Public Department, irom the Court of Directors to 

the GoTemor in Council of Bombay f dated 16th April 1828. Appim^ 90 

3. The reports of the judges, collectors and other local officers, on the state of education («8.) to tlif 
in their several districts, are now before us, and contain ample information on all the points Bombay 

on which it was chiefly required. We have had much pleasure in perceiving that these “aeiit, i6 April 
ftmctionaries in general have cordially entered into your benevolent views, and nave applied 
themselves with alacrity to devise effectual means ot forwarding your object, 

4. The reports prove, that of the population under your Government, only a small pro- 
portion receive even the elements of a school education; a proportion indeed still smaller than 
we were prepared to expect from what has been ascertained concerning the state of education 
on the otlier side of the reninsula. At the Mahomedan schools the children are taught to read 
the Koran and some other religious books. With respect to the Hindoo schools the instructicm 
which they afford is not calculated to give to the pupils moral and intellectud improvemmt. 

What they learn consists of reading, writing and, in most districts, the rudiments of arith- 
metic, the latter taught in a cumbrous and apparently inefficient way, and the power of 
reading and writing confers on them little benefit, since their languages afford but few books 
from which any thing useful can be learned, and these few, it appears, are seldom read in 
tlie schools. 

6. There are but two means of placing a better education within the reach of . the natives 
under your Government ; the improvement of the existing schools, and the establishment of 
others. The first, could it be done ever so effectually, would not supersede the necessity 
of the last, there being an immense number of entire mehals without any schools whatever, 
and the number of villages destitute of schools being greater, l)eyond all comparison, than the 
number which possess them. The masters of the existing schools being, in respect to useful 
information, almost on the same level with their scholars, it was alike nex:eBsary whether with 
a view to tlie improvement of the present schools, or to the establishment of new, to provide 
better teachers and better school-books. 

6. The English school which has been already under our sanction established at the 
Presidency, will, we hope, eventually supply the former of these wants, and we trust that no 
exertions will be spared to adapt it to that purpose. We are happy to learn, that att Ei^Iish 
branch is to be added to the roona college ; but, though a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, or even in some degree of English literature, may be communicated to a portion of 
the higher classes among the natives through this medium, it will not be safe to expect in 
the training of schoolmasters much aid from an institution in which all the teachers must 
be Hindoos. 

7. The otlier deficiency, that of school-books, bids fair to be in time supplied by the 
exertions of the Native School-book and SchcK)! Society, Government defraying, as you 
propose that it should do, the expense of jiiinting the society's publications, and of couiEe 
(we presume) receiving whatever returns may arise from the sale. The works hitherto printed 
appear to have been judiciously selected, and we arc happy to observe, that tliere is a con- 
siderable and regular demand for them ; a demand, which if it proceeds (as we conclude it 
does) from the existing schools, justifies the hope that your exertions for the improvement 
of those schools will not be unavailing. You have likewise adopted the judicious measure 
of offering rewards for the preparation of such school-books in tlie native languages as you 
shall approve of, and we perceive that the invitation thus held out has already caused some 
works to be commenced. 

8. It remains to consider what may most expediently be done for the multiplication of 
schools ; your views extend to the immediate establishment of a school in each of tliQ prin- 
cipal towns and sudder stations ; and, when these shall have produced a sufficient number of 
iiersons capable of teaching, in all the cusbos and large villages. We agree witli you in 
looking to this wide exteusiou of the benefits of education as the ultimate end to be aimed at. 

9. You have nowhere however distinctly stated to us, how much you intend should be 
coihprised in the course of education at tliese schools, supposing them to be established. If 
you intend that they should merely teach reading, writing and arithmetic, all these being 
already taught in the native schools, it would not perhaps be necessary to incur the expense 
of establishing schools for this puipose, except in places where none already exist. In those 
places where there are schools within reach, a preferable mode of assisting them would be to 
encourage the poorer natives to educate their c^hildren by defraying a part of the expense. 

Several modes of affording this assistance have been recommended by the local ofi&cers, por 
are these the only or perhaps the best which might be suggested. Even in places where there 
are at present no schools, the knowledge that aid would he afforded to them in this way, 
would probably cause their establishment. In return for the additional emoluments which 
the schoolmasters would derive from this source, they would probably be willmg that thein 
scholars should be subjected to any examinations which you might think fit ip prescribe ; an^ 
the demand which already exists for the publications of the School-book Society renders ti^r 
gradual introduction into the existing native schools far from hopeless. 

10. In the event of your establishing the Government schools which you propose, is 

still to be decided what remuneration the schoolmasters shall receive from GovemmeiA, Md 
in whatih^ lt ^hall be bestowed. In regard to the mode of payment, your choice lies 
between a feted salary and an allowance for every pupil. The local officers mostly give the 
preference to the latter plan, under the idea tlmt former would ^ve encouragement to 
laziness ; but we cannot perceive that this objection would be applicable to it, unless the 
' 786—1. 8 X salary 
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much mater thau it ought to be. The other phn, that oi^ piop6rtidimig Rie 
reward to the number of pupils, has, however, this advanti^e, that it woula give the sdkool- 
master a motive to receive among his pupils, for the sake of the Government allowance^ those 
^ whose parents are too poor to contribute an}^ thing themselves. This mode of remuneration, 
therefore, if you should also prefer it, you will consider yourselves authorized to adopt. The 
arrai^enients suggested by Major Robertson (in the Paper forming Appendix (A.) to 
Mr. Parish’s memorandum) for regulating the time and manner of payment so as to render 
it most efficacious as a security for good teaching, merit approbation and sanction. We 
concur with the same officer on the propriety of withholding the allowance in the case of 
those children whose parents are in circumstances adequate to defray the whole expense 
of their education without pecuniary assistance. What should be the rate of the Government 
allowance you are most competent to judge ; it ought not, however, to be so great as to 
render the teacher independent of the f^s of his pupils. 

11. We perceive that the mode of rendering the examinations most efficient, is receiving 
that attention from you which its importance demands, and we shall not attempt to direct 
you in the choice of means, further than by expressing our decided conviction that European 
examiners can alone be relied upon for perfonning tliat duty witli die necessary impartiality 
and intelligence. We deem this caution the more requisite, because more than one of the 
local officers appear to contemplate the employment chiefly of native agency for that purpose. 
We approve ol the proposition that the periodical examinations should be accompanied by the 
distribution of prizes, both to the scholars and to the teachers; and by the issue of certifi** 
cates to the more meritorious of the former, entitling them to preference as candidates ffir 
public employment. 

12. The degree in which the natives feel a desire for better education, or would be inclined 
to avail themselves of it if offered, is differently spoken of by the loccd officers in difihrent 
districts. In no one of the reports, however, is it stated that they have any prejudice i^ainst 
it; in some they are even said to have an anxious desire for it; and those who doubt their 
disposition to avail themselves of it, ascribe their reluctance solely to the advantage they 
derive from the labour of tlieir children. To obviate this difficulty, Mr. Stevenson, sul)- 
collector of Darwar, suggests that a small remission of the assessment should be made to 
each ryot while any of his children are at school. We doubt the propriety or expediency 
of agreeing to that proposal ; but at any rate, previously to adopting this or any other measure 
of a similar tendency, it will be necessary to ascertain by experience whether the reluctance 
exists. 


13. The local functionaries are universally favourable to the establishment of a rule ex* 
eluding those who cannot read and write from the office of jemadar or naick of peons, and 
all offices higher than that of a peon, but they mostly anticipate great inconvenience frean 
the extension of the same rule, at least for the present, to tne peons themselves. On this 
subject we are willing to leave to you an entire discretion, and we shall only observe, that, 
judging from the great stimulus stated by Major Robertson to have been given by the 
estimlishment of the office of tullatee in Guzerat to the acauisition of the degree of educa* 
tion necessary to qualify for that office, a rule confining public employments to persons who 
could read and write, would most materially forward the object of your exertions. 

14. We have derived great satis&ction from the proceedings of the school society which 
has been formed in the Southern Concan. Their success, allowing for the short time during 
which they have existed as a society, is highly creditable to them, and the zeal and liberality 
which has been evinced by the pnncipal native' members of the association is itot the least 
gratifying circumstance of the whole. It is highly desirable that you should keep your eyes 
fixed upon their proceedings, and communicate with them frequently, as the es^rience which 
they are acq^uiring cannot out be highly useful to you in your more extended field of action, 
especially wnile they retain the services of so able and efficient a secretary as Lieutenant 
Jervis. 

15. The library which you have requested us to provide for the Poona college has formed 
the subject of a previous communication in this department, dated 13th June 1827. 


(29.)***EXTRACT of LETTER, in the Public Departmait, from the Court of Direotors 
to the Governor in Council at Bombay^ dated 10 Dec. 1828. 

Answer to Letters dated 1st and 21st November 1827. 


Reiignation of the Honoordhi* 
Af. Elphinitnne : hit departure lor 
Euglaiid via Egypt. Addrettei 
and other Proceedings of the 
European and Mative Coi&mu. 
niiiet on the occasion. 


at. We httve perused, with much gratification, the testimonials of esteem and 
attachment which your late excellent Oovemor has received fixnn the Etaopeea 
aad Native inhabitants ; and it is highly pleasing and encoun^aa to observe that 
the native conununity have chosen, as a means of peipetuating oteir mpeet and 
gratitude towards Mr. Elphiostoae^ the endowment of three psefee a omh ip s bearmg 
bis name, for instructing the natives in the English language, and the arts and science and 
literature of Europe ; the pndessorships to be held by pitqpeiiy ^faaliAtd pemons invited §om 
Ea^and. 

S4. As the subscriptioB for titis purpose, though ameuiiting to mow tiian twa lina of 
rapoM, was hot yet closed, and as yon have given ns reason to eiqrect as early commoBieation 

i<»a 
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from voow^ves m the subject of the professorships^ we wait: for its arrival before nviug 

aay iitruotions raspectii^ the coutributioo which the committee of natives have solicitea from (h) 

GovammoDt ill aM of their desigm 


EXTRACT of LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors 
to the Governor in Council o{ Bombay, dated 18th February 1829. 

2. We shall now proceed to notice paragraphs 4 to 20 of your letter, dated 1st November (3®*) Letter to the 
1827, wherein you reply to our Education Letter of 21st September 1826, and report to us Bombay Govern- 
yourfurtiber proceedings connected with native education, and with the instruction of the mentjiBFeb.iSag. 
junior civil servants in the native languages. 

7. The measures which you have adopted for the promotion of native education have 
hitherto been of an experimental nature, and on a small scale. 

6. We had already expressed our approbation of the experimental arrangement fiir the 
instructiim schoolmasters under the superintendence of tiie School-book Society. We now 
learn, that among a number of Guzerattees who have been under instmetkm for the tttua* 
tion of schoolmaHters at the society's expense, ten have been found qualified to undertake 
the office ; that you have distributed these to certain stations suggested to you by the society ; 
have granted to each of them an allowance of R* 20 per mensem, and have placed them in 
suitaMe houses to prosecute their labours, the society undertaking to provide each master 
with a set of its publications ; this arrai^ement merits our approbation, partly as a useful 
experiment, and partly because it was obviously proper that persons who had been encouraged 
to qualify themselves as schoolmasters, by expectations held out to them on the part of 
Goverrnnent, should not be disappoint^. We shall expect to receive at an early period, 
from the collectors in whose distnets they have been placed, a report of the success with 
which the experiment has been attended ; and we have no doubt that you will have duly 
profited by whatever useful hints or cautions its results may suggest. 

9. We have derived much pleasure from the report of the chief engineer on the institution 
established with our sanction, to train European and native youths for the subordinate func-i 
tions of Uie enguieer and survey departments. The attainments of the pupils are not only 
hiighly satisfactory, so far as the immediate purposes of the institution are concerned, but 
encouraging as regards the prospects of success for a more extended scheme of native educa^ 
tion. We observe that the course of instruction at this establishment is not confined to the 
technical details of engineering and surveying, but embraces the elements of a general 
scientific education, and that Uaptain Jervis Uie superintendant lias voluntai'ily taken upon 
himself the iiksome and difficult task of translating into the Mahratta and Guzerattee dialects^ 
for the use of the pupils, some of the standard books of instruction in the European 
languages on aritlimetic and geometry. W^e desire that Captain Jervis may be inform^ of 
the very great satisfaction with which we view this instance of zeal and application on his 
part, and Uie extremely favourable opinion which we have formed of the judgment and 
ability with which he has hiUierto managed the institutbn under his charge. 

10. What we have now noticed, comprises nearly the whole of your actual proceedings 
on the subject of education, within the period under review; but your late pi-esident, 

Mr. Warden, and Mr. Goodwin, have continued to discuss, in minutes which they have from 
time to time placed upon record, the comparative advantages of the plans of native education 
which Mr. Eaphinstone and Mr. Warden had respectively proposed for our consideration. 

You had been previously informed that we should come to a decision upon thes^ plans, as 
eloon as we sliould have received and considered the reports which you had required from the 
different collectors under your presidency. Those reports have since been i*eceived, and our 
deliberate opinion on the entire subject has been communicated to you in our letter dated 
16th April 1828. You will have gathered from that despatch, that we, on the whole, concur 
in the more comprehensive, and we think, sounder views of your late governor ; and you 
will have perceived that we have sanctioned the whole of his plans, whidi, as he has himself 
observed, are not inconsistent with those of Mr. Warden, but go bevoiffi them. Because 
an attempt is made to communicate to the natives the elements oi useiul knowledge in their 
own languages, it by no means follows that to those who desire them, facilities should not be 
aflbrded' fen* learning English. But such knowledge as suffices for the ooiiiiiiotipmp{K)see of life, 
may without doubt be easier taught to the natives in their own than in a fiMreign lan^t^ 

We are peisuaded (and experience on the other side of the Peninsula confims us m Hiie 
^pinuxi) amt a desire for European knowledge and for the advantages eomieoted it, ia 
the only stamulus to tne acquisition of the English language. 

11. Wefmroeive that the Supreme Government and the Government of Madras have given you 
foil information of Oieir measures for the education of the natives, and their coinmunicalioaiii 
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espeoitUy tibat of the Supreme Government^ deserve to be dUtgently studied by you, / We 
have expressed to both Governments our unqualified approbation of their proceedings, 
and, if those Governments have not already supplied you with copies of our despatches ^ to 
them on this subject, we desire that application to that effect be made to them, and that our 
views, as expressed in those despatches, may be conformed to in your future proceedings, 
with such modifications as difference of circumstances may require, and with all due attention 
to economy. 

12. In the letter now under reply, you submit to our favourable consideration the recom- 
mendation of the School-book Society, for appointing an officer in the public service to 
superintend the schools in Guzerat, and another in the Deccan. In sanctioning your genend 
plan of public instruction, we of course intended to sanction a proper system of superin- 
tendence, but we presume that this subject will have undergone an entire re-consideration, 
on the receipt of our letter of 16th Apnl 1826. 

13. You also refer us to a letter from the committee of the society, in reply to a question 
which you had addressed to them respecting the progress made oy the school established 
under their superintendence for teaching English at the Presidency. From this report you 
say, we shall ooserve that the English school, though successful so far as it has gone, has 
as yet been very limited in its progress.’^ The number, however, of the scholars, fifty 
Manrattas and five Guzerattees, is not altogether discouraging ; but their attainments appear 
to us to fall short of what might have been expected. You ascribe the limited success of 
this institution to the want of properly qualified teachers, and observe, that although a certain 
degree of knowledge can be imparted tlirough the medium of the native languages, by 

E ons entertained from among the natives themselves, the English language and the 
^ ler branches of science can only be taught by well-educated Er^lishmen.' You accord- 
ingly recommend to us, very earnestly, to sena out one or more European teachers, who 
should,” you observe, ‘‘ if possible, be of such a time of life as would render them likely to 
enter with ardour into the task imposed on them, and to acquire the languages of the 
country, without which, it is evident, they cannot instruct its inhabitants.” 

14. This request will be taken into consideration when we shall have received further 
particulars respecting the institution, which, as we loam from your letter of 21st November 
1827, is about to be founded by a subscription among the natives for teaching the English 
language and English literature and science. 

13. Our attention has been drawn to a proposal, submitted by Captain Sutherland, for 
the establishment of an institution for educating native revenue officers. Considerable dis- 
cussion and correspondence appear to have taken place on this proposition, but you have 
never directly brought it to our notice. Mr. Warden, it seems, is adverse to the proposed 
institution ; your late president was favourable to it. 

16. Our means of judging of the expediency of such an institution are imperfect, but the 
evidence before us leads to the conclusion, that there is great room for improvement in the 
character of the native revenue officers, both in regard to their general moral and intellectual 

3 ualificationB, and to their practical knowledge of the details of business ; but that their 
eficiencies are at present greater in the former particular than in the latter. We acknow- 
ledge, however, that in the present state of society in India, we have less confidence in the effi- 
cacy of any moral tuition which can be imparted to the natives in a public school, than in tbe 
skilful employment of those means of rewarding good and discouraging bad conduct, which every 
Government has at its dis]^)sal. It is by appointing to situations^m the service of the state 
those only who are distinguished by moral as well as by intellectual superiority ; by rewarding, 
in proportion to their merits, those of your servants who deserve well, and by removing and 
punishing those who arc unfaithful to their trust, that you can hope to elevate the moral 
character of the people of India, by strengthening their incentives to virtuous^ conduct, and 
by giving that importance to morality in their estimation, which is produced by the conviction 
that it stands foremost of all things in yours. Tlie detail of the business of the Revenue 
department can at best be very imjiefeetly taught in scliools, and to be learned effectually, 
must be learned by practice in a collector’s cutcherry. Mr. Chaplin’s testimony to this last 
point is very explicit, and the opinion appears in itself reasonable. As the improvement, 
therefore, ot the natives in general knowledge will have been provided for in the best manner 
you are able by your general arrangements, we do not see the necessity of a separate institu- 
tion for the particular education of candidates for revenue employments. In the selection of 
natives to fill situations in our service, you will be guided of course by their qualifications 
only. Those who may be educated at your general institutions for education, will have the 
opportunity of acquiring higher qualifications than others and of showing that they have 
done so ; but we aesire that their superior advantages may end there ; and that you will not 
consider yourselves under the necessity of appointing persons, educated at your institutions, 
to situations in any department for which they may prove unfit. You will make kbown to 
persons entering your institutions the exact terms on which they are received. 

17. When you referred Captain Sutherland’s plan to the consideration of Mrl Chaplin, 
you direct!^ him to select and send some young natives to Captain Jervis’s institution, ** to 
be rendeted competent to instruct other natives, if the present plan should fete adopted ; and 
to be fittcid at all events for the able dischalrge of the public sendee in th^r own persons/’ 
Mr. Chaplin, On receivi^ those instructions, issued a public notice, intitin]^ ydung men to 
pass an examination at I^na, in order that if found qualified in certain respects, they ii^ht 
moeeed to Bombay, and be instructed under the superintendence Of Captain Jems inThe 
braneties of knowledge requisite for performing the duties of the revenue and judicial 
departments. Twenty-four youths having presented themselves in consequence' ^ thia 
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inf itation, you, not^ithatanding <5ertain objections to the oroceeding which occutred to you, 
consider^ yoinrselyes bound to fulfil the pledge which had been held out to them. You will 
vepoft to us the result of this experiment. We have little hopes of its success. 

IB. We take this opportunity of replying to your secretary’s letter, dated 9th September 
IBM, requesting that we will send out the whole, or such part as we may think proper, of 
the books and instruments enumerated in two lists, one of books for the library of the 
Bombay Education Society, the other of books and philosophical instruments for the ^English 
school of that society. 

19. The former of these lists you have, by some inadvertency, omitted to transmit to us. 
And we are not aware of the necessity which exists for our supplying books to form a library 
for tlie Education Society. 

20. We are willing, however, to go to a moderate expense in providing ’such common ^ka 
as may be required for the English school of the society. Many of the books included in the 
list submitted by you, are in our opinion ill chosen for the purpose ; and the remainder, being 
among the most common English school-books, might, we should think, be more cheaply 
purchased in India, es|)ecially at Calcutta. 

21. A set of philosophical instruments adapted for lectures is among the articles solicited 
by you ; but this would form a more suitable appendage to the college now in course of esta- 
blisnment by the native community, than to the English school of the Education Society, the 
utility and success of which have hitherto been so limited. The consideration, therefore, of 
this part of your request is for the present postponed. 


(31.) — EXTRACT of LETTER, in the Public Department, from the Court of Directors to 
the Governor in Council of Bombay ^ dated 8th July 1829. 

Para. 2. We now reply to paragraphs 44 and 49 of your public letter, dated Idth August 
1828, communicating to us the further progress of the subscription for the establishment of 
the Elphinstone professorships, which amounted on the 1st December 1827 to R^ 2,26,172, 
and was expected ultimately to realize three lacs, and recommending to our favourable con- 
sideration the request of the committee of subscribers, that a sum, which you propose should 
be equal to the amount subscribed by the natives, may be granted from the public money in 
aid of the undertaking. 

3. The indication which this subscription affords of the capacity of the higher ranks among 
the natives to appreciate the advantages of improved education, and the value of European 
civilization, does honour both to themselves and to those who have held the reins of Govern** 
ment over them of late years, for to tlieir fostering influence it is but just in some measure to 
attribute the growth of the new spirit of improvement. 

4. We are ready and desirous to afford every proper encouragement to this spirit among 
the natives, and there cannot be a fitter means of bestowing such encouragement, than by 
assisting them in the meritorious undertaking in which they have now engaged. We are, 
therefore, disposed to view with favour your present recommendation, but to an immediate 
compliance with it there is an insunnountable obstacle, viz. the absence of any definite and 
wellKligested plan for the attainment of the benefits which are sought. Until that deficiency 
be supplied, we can give no final answer to the application, since, before we can be justified 
in appropriating to any purpose so large a sum as that which is now solicited from us, we 
must be satisfied not only that the end aimed at is desirable, but that the means by which 
it is to be puraued are judiciously chosen. 


(32.) — ^MINUTE of Sir John Malcolm^ dated Dhapooree^ 10th October 1829. 

The letter from the honourable Court of Directors upon the subject of education has 
culled ray attention very forcibly to that important question, and after offering some general 
observations upon it, I shall refer particularly to the different institutions wnich have been 
fonned at the rresidency for the purpose of training youth of all classes. I shall also notice 
in general the constitution of those public estabhshuments, in which those we educate may 
look to find employment. 

it will, I conclude, be admitted as a fact, that though our schools may give the elements 
of knowledge, it is only in its application and in the opportunities for the devdiopement of 
thd talent we cultivate, that success can be ensured to the efforts made for the improvement 
of our Indian subjects. It follows, therefore, tliat their education and the manner in wliiQ}| 
yqpth arq brought up, should be suited to those occupations which the Goveminenft 
the pqwer of enabling them to pursue, and to the character and construction of the 
luty among whom they are expected throiq^h their better education to obtain a rospeotahle 

The jE^t Indies, from their character as a community and increasing number icequire 
prim^ ^nsidemtion, and I shall shortly state my views regarding those object^ wich 
I it Jor the interest of this class to pursue, and the aid Government can affonl them 
their augment. 
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^ piBnonB of this dm have httiberto' had^ ftekraiaMvaaMh liMB>e«^#<MBip by- 

A^ ^dix (I.) loM ^ offices m ahiten and acGOuntantSi as wdHMwisihMts sad ■■ di aai M S-- m 

,. tel^WiiSi ot m the quarteiHinaster eeneral's, or survey braaoh as sabotdinate asaistsatii 
.. /Him aita venry tespei^ble lines of lire, butnotcalcHilatratondaeaooaiiaaunitytoffiiit sank 
society, to which every class has a ri^ to aspire. Far less is thd to be attaiaed 
t|tti6ugh meetings, speedies or memorials, or by any grant of privileges, or any equah^ of 
rights which can be conferred on this class.' They must earn that honourable |da!ce in the 
population of our Indian territories, to which they should be encouraged to look, and aided 
to attain, through persevering industry, frugality and honesty. These qualities, displayed in 
all the detail and hazard of agricultural and commercial pursuits, as well as in toe various 
branches of art and science, will lead to the attainment of a wealth and reputation, which 
will soon give them a weight and consideration in the community, which it is not in ffieir 
power to obtain by other means. 

* Admittins them B» Clerks and Several measures* have recently been carried into effect, that tend to open nav 
fhe^the‘^Iim“ob^l!S^ paljis to this class of our subjects; 1 shall early proimse othere that I tr^, 
ill working a stenni engine, and still further extend tiicir meaiis ol employment, and 1 am quite gmtined by the 
in the dock ^arda to be educated conduct of the association of East Indians at Bombay, whose proeeedingii have 
•*j^“**'*‘ hitherto been marked by moderation and good sense; and they will^ I make no 

doubt, aided by the liberal policy of Government, succeed in their rational and laudable 
views of gradually raising the commimity to which they belong. 

The proper place for the East Indians to strive for m the population of India is to become 
a useful and connecting link between the Europeans and natives, for which they are by their 
birth, their education and their religion, well suited. If they should remain from difference of 
climate or other causes a shade inferior to the Europeans with whom they may have to com- 
pete, in energy of character and knowledge, their education and means of adding to their infor- 
mation will generally give them many advantages over the natives engaged in similar pursuits. 

The acquaintance of the East Indian from infancy with the Engli^ language will enable 
him to refer to every improvement of art and science in Europe, and these, imtil translations 
are greatly multiplied, must remain almost a dead letter to the/other inhabitants of India, 

The East Indian, though he may be in some points inferior to the European with whom 
he may have to compete in labour or in art, will have many advantages. His knowledge of 
the native languages and of the maimers and usages of India will be greater, and his habits 
of life will render his expenses of living much less. This latter advantage it is of great 
importance to the lower classes of tliis community to preserve, for nothing but simplicity of 
clothing and diet, that approximates their mode of living much more to the natives than the 
Europeans, can ever enable them to keep their place, as mechanics and workmen in every 
branch of arts and manufacture. 

With regard to the education of the natives subject to this Presidency, I am happy to 
find that the general sentiments I have stated in my minute upon that subject, under date 
the 11th April 182 B, are in conformity with the sentiments expressed by the honourable the 
i8 Feb. 1829, Court of Directors, in the despatch already alluded to, and there can, 1 trust, be no doubt 
that while every facility is afforded to natives desiring to learn En^ish, the only prac- 
ticable mode of diffusing useful knowledge is through the vernacular languages or the 
country. 

With respect to the general principles upon which our native education at Bombay is 
founded, they arc liberal and wise, but in several points it is my intention to suggest a modi-« 
fication, if not a change of the established rules. To natives of' the town and island of 
Bombay, schools will of course continue, and some of the establishments at the Presidency 
must always remain upon a scale that will admit of schoolmasters, and students (above 17 
or 18 years of age) who resort to them from our provinces, being instructed in those branches 
of knowledge wliich will better enable them to fulfil their duty in instructing others, or if 
not so occupied, in improving themselves and becoming more qualified for public emplby- 
ment; but it is my decided opinion that native children or youths under 17 or 18 should 
not be brought to Bombay from the interior, and separated from their parents for the 
benefit of instruction. None that they can receive vrill be equal to the hazards incurred to 
their morals, and to that of weakening if not destroying those ties of caste and kindred 
which now bind Indian families and societies, and which, with all their defects, have advan- 
tages that should not be cast away until we can well supply their place with motives 
duties that will equally or better promote the good order of society. 

The promises given to parents and a desire to conform with the wishes of Ooyernment, 
made numbers send children on the first establishment of schools and institutions at Bombayi 
who under other circumstances would have been reluctant to do so ; but still none of any 
rank could be tempted, even by the flattering prospect of future employment in the puhhc 
service. The Mahomedan and Hindoo mother are alike adverse to part even a period 
from their sons. It is to them they look for enjoyment and in^rtance m life } a wife is often 
neglected, a mother is always respected. In this state of society tfiere can ba nothing' moi^ 
hurtful to the feelings than such separations, and the pain they create is aggravated oy the 
just alann parents have, of their children being brought up in a large and dissolute town 
like Bomlmy, where the mixture of all tribes cauipei? i^ch upea^naps tO. p^ents of high 
caste, lest their children should be polluted by improper intercourse. 

Though the benefits from the Engineers’ Institution and tim Boo^ay Education Society 
hafve been gmat, owing to the liberal spirit in which they wem inslitidedi pad tha xeal rand 
talent of those charged with their superintendence, they canitot jbe eKpacted to effect^ Hiire 
for the remote provinces of the presioency than in funushing them vmk 
jMirv0yor$ and schoolmasters. > f . 

Tlie 
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^ Tlie mpbcMmi of IsigtitiiiMovii native ra^ei^x^ officm m ipt likely 

to ht^ ^ peificms educated at thia institution/ well 

qualified , so iw as ai^iemeiits could recommend tbem for such offices^ these perscms will 
probaUy not be fiuind such as tnun kirthp influence or local reputation it may be e^dient 
to sdact for employment to the exclusion of others, who» though with a less perfect educa- 
we moie el^bJe to prmnotaoo on other grounds. All advantages will be combined, 
when education is faeought nearer to natives of rank and consideration in our provinces ; and 
from the great progress already made, I have no doubt but with encouragement we shall 
soon have masters at the principal towns, equal to instruct others in almost every branch of 
knowledge and science. The Court of Directors a^ar not to have anticipated success from 
the proposed education of native public officers for the revenue branch, at the Engineer 
InstHution of Bombay ; but without imposing it as a duty, young men, who have a right 
from their character and connections to expect employment, might be encouraged to go to 
Bombay for their improvement ; and certificates of their acquirements might be received as 
a recommendatioQ to advancement. 

It is my intention as president of the central school, to offer to the respectable committee 
whp have the management of the affairs of that admirable establisliment, some suggestions 
that much experience leads me to think might promote its success, my solicitude lor which 
will ensure my being pardoned, even if my sentiments are not honoured by their concurrence. 

There is little if any analogy between this establishment and those apparently of a similar 
nature in Englaiul. The pupils are of a diflerent class, and belong to a community altogetlier 
opposite in character and condition. Such institutions in England have usually considerable 
property in land or in money. They, however, like the central school at Bombay, are chiefly 
supported by contributions, but how different are the motives that actuate those by whose 
humanity and liberality they are maintained. In England the subscriber is probably 
a parishioner, or settled for life in the vicinity of the estabnshment ; other circumstances may 
give him an interest in its welfare, and lead him to contribute to its support. It may promote 
his local reputation. It may be useful instruction to his children to render them the instru- 
ments of cnaritable offices. Some of the pupils may be children of his dejxindants, or he 
may look to create an influence that will further his objects in life by standing forth as 
a generous benefactor to a popular charity. 

None of these motives tend to increast^ or give permanence to charitable institutions in 
India. The community on which they depend is perpetually changing, and many causes 
tend to diminish subscriptions, few to increase them. We may perhaps always count upon 
enough of good feeling and generosity in the society to answer an urgent c^vll for so excellent 
an institution as the central school, but every means should, I think, be adopted that can 
rendi^r this seminary less dependent than it now is, upon extraordinaiy contributions ; and the 
adoption of these means will, in my opinion, promote instead of defeating the objects of this 
institution. 

The Bombay central school should, I think, be strictly a charitable institution, and none 
received into it who were not so completely objects of charity, that their parents had actually 
not the power of supporting and educating them. There could, 1 conceive, bo no objection, 
if it be practicable, to admit, with separate diet and clothing and accommodation, some 
parlour-boarders of both sexes, or to make a distinct brandi of this establishment, the 
childi’en belonging to which should be wholly maintained by their parents or guardians, nor 
should the Government be bound in any manner to provide for boys so educated, though 
being at the school, and passing through the classes with distinction, might prove to young 
men a recommendation to employment. 

The charity boys should be clotlied, fed and altogether maintained at the lowest possible 
rate; not only the economy of the establishment requires this, but the future success of these 
children, and their advancement as a class m the community. If educated with the habits gf 
Europeans, they will, from causes already alluded to, be certain to fail, and those bred as 
mechanics will not obtain employment. 1 have already given my sentiments on this subject ; 

I can only now add, that I Know no seminaiy which produced better brought up young 
persons of this class tlian Dr. Bell’s school at Madras, when it was conducted upon a very 
economical scale, and tlie boys were in tlie habit of doing every thing for themselves. Th^ 
had for clothing, a coarse frock and trowsers, but neither hat nor shoes ; a leathern cap and 
iacket wepre worn on Sundays. Their diet was the same as that of a native ; tire and nee for 
breakfast, curry for dinner, and pepper-water for supper. They had no plates, knives or forks, 
but eat out of m earthenware dish, and had nothing allowed but a pewter or china spoon. 

1 have had an opportunity, during 35 years, of watching the progress of Emit Inmans bied 
at tUs school, and I have seen them derive the greatest benefit from habits which, so far as 
their modes of life went, quite assimilated them with the luitives of the country. 

There are several persons of the first respectability among the East Indians at Bombay, who 
wer^ brought up at i)r. Bell’s school in the manner 1 have described. Among tbem I may 
mention Mr, Webbe* and Mr. Lundt, of the deputy surveyor-generars departmedit, ami 

Home in the chief secretary’s office, and Mr. Smitn, now with the Rajah of Sattainffi. 

", ^ It 

* 1 apiffied CO Mr. Wehbe for information as to the manner of living at Dr. Bell’s adbod when 
he bdoni^d to it, and cannot refrain from giving his answer : 

« To His Excellency Sir John Makolm^ &c. Stc. &c., G. C. B« 

M Sir,— Abeoiffitig to your desire, 1 beg leave lo state the following as the mode of teeatment used 
m Dr* BeU'i aohool^ vegarding the dktt, clothing and care of the boys whilst I was in it. 

Ibi boys hadfo their m^s tire and rice, and in ffie rains, popper-water and rice for breakfest, 
cuwy and rice for dinner, and pepper-water and rice or milk and rice for supper. These were served 
736—1. a V 4 to 
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it joaay be practicable to make m alteration in the clothing and diet of tbe faipiie it the 
central Bchool ; they may reduce expenses^ and the aervants ^ that establiahmentniap'l^ 
bably be also reduced, when children of both sexes keep the school clean, di*es8 their own 
victuals, and attend upon themsdiveB; biit a still greater saving will be proceed when boys 
(unless under peculiar circumstances) arc allowed to go out at an earlier age than they used 
to do ; a proposition to which the committee will, I hope/ consent, when they know the mea- 
sures Government mean to adopt to secure their further education being associated with 
employment in the lines in which they are destined. 

The Engineer Institution of Bombay merits particular attention. The reports of its progress 
are on record, and no establishment can promise better results ; but this establishment will 
admit of modifications that may diminish expense without detracting from its utility. 

It will, be necessary, in considering this subject, to view the objects of the institution and 
its actual condition. 

The objects are defined in tlie regulations which, as the students were intended to fill offices 
in the revenue department, and to become surveyors and builders, provided that they should 
be instructed in tiiose branches of knowledge, art and science, which Were calculated to 
make them succeed in those lines for which they were destined. 


The following is the actual condition of the seminary. 

From an abstract of the list of students it appears there are. 


European Department - - - 

Mahratta ditto, Engineer students 



First Class. 

Seootid Class 

Third Class. 

- 

7 

8 

- 

- 

9 

8 

- 

- 

16 

8 

- 

- 

5 

6 

6 


Total - - 


Total. 

15 
24 
24 

16 


79 


The pay sanctioned by Government for the boys while under tuition at the institution, is as 
follows: European half caste boys, each 16 rupees a month. This sum is paid to a seijeant 
to clothe and teed them. The number of European boys is not limited, and those lads only 
are entitled to the allowance who are admitted into the institution from the English Education 
Society’s charity schools. The sum drawn at present is 14 boys at 210 R* per month. 


Revenue students, at 8 rupees a month each . - . 200 

Mahratta and Guzerattee Engineer students at present^ 
allotted to 40 boys, at 5 rupees each - - - / 


200 


Total monthly allowance for boys who may be 
considered on the foundation - - - 


} 


nio 


The 


to U8 in an earthen dish, with a pewter or cliina spoon, on a mat and on the floor. Tlie boys, I am 
sure, as it was often my case, could cat twice as much more as what was given for a meal, but a seconc 
supply was never allowed. 

“ CloUies were given three times a week to change; these were a coarse pair of trousers ani 
a shirt ; a jacket and a leather cap were tlie only additions made to the dress when the boys went t< 
church or elsewhere. Shoes were not allowed, even if the parente or friends were desirous of suD' 
plying them. * 

“ We slept on the floor on a countiy mat, without pillows or covering, except in the rains, whet 
a light ^ilt was given to the boys. We felt no bad effects from tins, as it was a brick floor. A1 
kinds of exercise were allow^ to the boys, and a play ground was enclosed for this purpose 
We were indulged with bats and balls, and all sorts of amusement conducive to health, and to maki 
us hardy and strong. 

« Tlie boys in the hospital were treated with great care; two nurses were attached to attend oi 
tliem, and the food was agreeable to what the doctor used to direct, rice puddings, all sorts of brdthi 
and conjws, and a httle wine occasionally was given, and the boys were clothed warm, had a htd am 
a cot to sleep on, and a quilt for a cover. . 

‘‘ The hours for learning were from eight in the morning till twelve at noon, and from two till fiv< 
in the afternoon. We sat on benches and had tables to work on. 

« This mode of treotm^t to oiphan children is, in my opinion, tbe best that can be adontdd ii 
India ; it m^es them hard}', and it t^es away a good deal of tlmt high and foolish notkiki which th 
youth on this side generally imbibe the moment they leave the school. It would make them fit fo 
^y emplo)^ent, and they would cheerfully be resigned to any state, should circumstances, 
filling a higher situation, reduce them hereafter. I respectfullv state this from experience; witnes 

tno manv fnat. nrp now nn fhm Ti.. i ...i j n 


** I’oQDS, Cth August 


1 atpr. Sir, with respect, 

I Your most obedjent Sernutt, 

<*ignei^ '« ff. 
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in pages 5 and 6 of the regulations, is as follows : 

The number of boys educated at this institution and attached* 
to public offices ig ------- 

Ditto passed, but declined to serve . - - - - 

Ditto educated at the institution, but left without passing an" 
examination - 
Ditto expelled 

Total - 


service, European 
Mahratta Revenue students 
Ditto Engineer ditto 
Guzerattee ditto 


635 


I. 

pimuc. 


Total 
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34 

(3«.) Minicte.of 
Sir J, Maicblm, 

2 

10 Oct. 1899. 

71 


8 


115 


7 


16 


9 


5 


37 



Every student is taught, in his mother tongue, and on the European system, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, logarithms, algebra, geometry, application of algebra to geometry, plain 
trigonometry, mensuration of heights and distances, mensuration of plains and solids, framing 
and estimates for buildings ; the use of all instruments used in surveying and buildings ; 
trigonometrical and revenue surveying ; drawing, topographical, architectural, landscape and 
figure ; the use of the globes to some the use of embankments ; and, excepting the Revenue • This remains to 1 
students, all the boys are instructed in carpentry, and are practised in models. The following taught, 
is the pay to which they are entitled by covenant : 

Sub-assistant surveyors and builders, for the first three years 
In the last two years of his apprenticeship - - - - 

Assistant surveyors and builders, for the nrst five years 
Ditto for the second five ditto 

Ditto for the third five ditto * • ^ • 

Surveyor and builders ------- 

Allowance to a sub-assistant surveyor and builder when in 
the field on survey duties, a subaltern's tent ; but from the 
public stores one country poney from the commissariat. 

Four Lascars for public instruments - - - - - 

Three bullocks for the carriage of a subaltern’s tent 


Two ditto, private 
Grain, forage, boy, an3 


loeing of a poney 


Total 


1 30 R* per mensem. 

45 

ff 

60 


80 

pp 

100 

pp 

180 

pp 

40 

pp 

15 

pp 

10 

pp 

20 

pp 

580 



Allowance to a sub-assistant surveyor and builder when employed in building only, at more 
stations than one, a subaltern’s tent from the public stores, one country poney from the 
commissariat. 


Two Lascars for carrying instruments 
Three bullocks for the carriage of subaltern’s tent 
Two ditto for private baggage - - - - 

Grain, forage, boys, shoeing of poney 


28 R» 

15 

10 

20 


The objections that appear in operation to the Engineers’ Institution are its monthly 
expense ; but a still greater one, however, is entailed by the pay which Government is bound 
by covenants to give to those who qualify themselves for public employment. 

This pay is assigned as a right for acquirements before the character of the youth is suffi- 
ciently aeveloped to show that his conduct is equal to his talent, or that his constitution will 
enable him to go through the laborious duties of survey, or otlier branches of the service to 
which he is destined. 

From the institution being at Bombay, where there is a great demand for talent, some of 
the boys, after their education has been completed at the public expense, leave the branch 
for which they have been educated to follow other lines, and in these they are often aided by 
individuals who take an interest in their welfare. It appears indeed, from what I have stateci, 
that no less than 71 had left it in three years without passing examination. 

A number of youths have been sent into the engineers’ and survey departments ; a few 
have proved themselves highly qualified, and some give considerable promise ; but others 
have, either from the want of energy or negligence, or the indifference of those under whom 
they are placed, become mere writers and copiers of plans in offices. 

The pay of these youths was perhaps wisely fixed high to give an impulse and encourage- 
metit inat was required on the foundation of a new institution ; buj^ this purpose has been 
answered, and under the changes that have since been determined upon, and the various paths 
which are now opened to enable youths of all classes to achieve their own advancement, the 
Engineers’ Institution cannot be kept upon its present liberal footing without sanctioning 
a pay in their pmginss tlwough the public service to those who are educated at it, which 
ivottid render their possession of high salaries almost exclusive, and cause those of the same 
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class in life, bred at other establishments, to be disheartened and discontented) and dbeds 
impede instead of forwarding the general didiision of useful knowledge. ' 

rVom a conviction of these facts, I should propose the abolition of the Engineers' Insti- 
tution upon its present footing, and its restoration with other duties under the name of the 
Government Institution, with a superintendant, and an establishment for instruction of the 
same nature as the Engineers' Institution. 

The following is the plan on which I would propose to remodel this institution for the public 
instmctioii ; 

The monthly stipends sanctioned by Government for the pupils of the Engineers' Institution 
are 15 nipecs to each European, 8 rupees to each revenue student, and 60 rujiees to each 
boy in training for the engineers' and quarteniiaster-generars departments ; and Government 
must no doubt fulfil towards those now at the institution, whenever they shall pass their 
public examination, the stipulations for employment in the public service which were esta- 
blished by authority, henceforward, however, all the youths admitted, whether European or 
Native, shall receive from the institution no pecuniary allowance, but merely gratuitous 
instruction, nor shall these latter have any direct claim on Government from the mere circum- 
stance of having been so educated for future service or pension ; henceforward youths shall 
not be taken indiscriminately into the institution, but admitted from any public or private 
school, from any department, civil or military, throughout this presidency, of manifest 
superior intellect, good conduct, and a disposition to acquire the. higher branches of useful 
kn6wledge. The selection of such youths shall rest with the heads of office^ and depart- 
ments, and at stated intervals they shall be sent to the superintendant of the institution in 
Bombay, with certificates of recommendation, specifying the degree of knowledge they had 
previously obtained, the aptitude they may have evinced for any particular pursuit, (in order 
that the same may be cultivated and improved), and containing an agreement on the part of 
their parents or guardians to confona to all the rules prescribed by Government for conducting 
the studies and duties of the institution. The ofiices or departments sending youths for 
instruction will take steps for having them maintained in Bombay while under tuition ; and 
when they have completed their studies and passed a final examination, each lad shall be 
returned (with a ceii.ifi('ate from the superintendant setting forth the same and announcing 
any prizes or distinctions he may have obtained) to the department from which he was 
received. Such testimonials will form documents of his good conduct and claims to further 
advancement. 

The course of instruction now pursued in the institution in mathematical and physical 
science, both theoretical and practical, shall be continued, keeping in view csjK‘.cially its appli- 
cation to the useful purposes of life; and as cireunistances admit, it shall be from time to 
time still further extended. The purposes of the institution being thus changed from a limited 
to a general niiture and us(», and being open not only to all tranches of the service, but to 
all youth under this presidency to acquire the privilege, the denomination of Engineer Insti- 
tution," under which it at present exists, shall be changed to that of the Government Insti- 
tution," the suj>erintendant to be styled Superintendant of Public Instruction," and the 
wliole establishment to be placed under the immediate control of the Governor in Council, 
instead of the Chief Engineer. With a view of maintaining discipline, youths who may be 
dismisscul from the institution for any impropriety or negligence, shall not he employed in the 
public service without the sjiccial sarietion oi the Governor in Council. 

The regimental schools for European, East Indian, and Native children appear upon an 
excellent plan. Tlu^y liave occupied much of the attention of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Thomas Bradford, whose efi’orts to promote education in the army have been very successful. 
T have given the most paili(‘ular attention to the subject, but have little to suggest, except 
that I think there is so great an advantage in the European and East Indian boys remaining 
till ten or twelve years of age wutli parents that are respectable, that I would not recoinniend 
their ever being removed in such cases to the central scliool at Bombay, but being apprenticed 
at once or annexed to one of the public departments. The chief ground upon which I would 
reconimeiul this is the much greater economy of the education and the more frugal habits 
given to the youth. They are taught reading, writing and arithmetic. The care of good 
pirents, or wlien orphans, that of some respectable person to whose charge they may 
be devolved, combined with that strict discipline in observance of which they are reare(l, gives 
tluun advantages which are jierhaps equal to those they w^ould obtain m)m being at th^ 
central school. 

The nimibers at the regimental school being seldom great, the attention paid them is con- 
siderable. The school is in fact the pride of every well-regulated corps, and I have seldom 
been more gratified tfian by the late inspection of several ; that of the battalion of aiiiJlery at 
Ahiiiednuggur consists of beys, some of whom 1 found well advanced in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and some ready from their age (being twelve and thirteen) to enter as apprentices 
to the store and other departments. THe calculation of the whole expenses of a boy brou^t 
up at this school, including every thing but his lodging, was only five rupees per mensem) 
and the parents were quite willing that they should enter the arsenal or any establishment at 
that place, with no more than that allowance for tWo or three years, and without any obligation 
for their being kept, unless they proved useful at the termination of their apprenticeship* 
Tliese boys, when fit, could be placed on the establishment at the pay to which their progress 
entitled them ; or if they evinced supOTor talent for ipiy other line^ they might be trans^ 
ferred to it, or allowed the benefit of more extended instruction at the Government Instkution, 
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by lieing sent to Bombay, where they would become qualified to contend for the 
higher employment. 
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I fmiA the tehool of Ibe artillery at Ahmednug^ur conducted upon the most — * 

eccmoinical piinciplea, but there was evidently no deficiency either in dress or food. The Appendia (1) 

calculated expense of a Ixy in one of His Majesty’s corps on this establishnient is five rupees 7*— 

and a half a month. (32.) Minute 

The horse artillery at Poona reckon 10 rupees for each boy, which I must tliink is more 
than necessary, but still it is less by one-third than the calculated expense at the central 
schoob and this is a point to which we cannot give too much attention, for upon the strictly 
fi-ugal habits given in their earliest years to East Indian boys must ever depend their success 
ill fife, and, so far as their employment is concerned, the economy of the public service. 

With respect to the education of the boys of native corps, the present regimental scluiols 
appear to me to be upon an improved and good footing, but I would strongly deprecate our 
proceeding further. 1 liave already given my reasons for this opinion, and those I have yide Minute 
stated in tliis minute regarding the impolicy of removing native boys at an early age from 4 April 18*8. 
their parents, applies more forcibly to sepoys than to any other class. We must not deceive 
ourselves by thinking that the prompt acquiescence which habits of obedience make these 
gallant men testily to any innovation upon theii- habits or usages, is a pledge of such being 
sale, nor is it from the abstract merit of the measure that we are to judge its eflect. Our mle 
has and must continue to have many enemies. It is only througlx the facility and attachment 
of our native troops that it can be assailed, and to them therefore the artful, the diswxitented, 
and the seditious will ever look as the dupes or instruments that are to promote their scliemes 
of sedition. The habits, the prejudices, and the superstitions of our mitive troops render 
them singularly liable to have their feelings, their ajiprehensions and their passions worked 
ijipon. The mere elements of education, which is all we can give, will never remove the great 
body of our native troops above their actual condition, in a degree tliat will preserve them 
from the evil impressions that may be made upon their niiiuls by those of superior intelligence 
of their own country. These may often have an object in makirig them believe that eveiy change, 
and particularly such as go to weaken the ties of caste and kindred, is part of a plan to effect 
their niin as .a community, and to change not only their habits, but their religion. It is 
qargued by many tliat it will be uscfid to have, through changes, a separation in our native 
subjects, and some classes upon whom we can better depend than others ; but my opinion is 
exactly opix)8ite. To me it appears that once compelled to count numbers, we are lost, and 
that our existence in India depends upon the general impression which the great population 
of that countiy entertain of our toleration, j ustice and desire for the prosperity of all, not a 
part, of the inhabitants of our great empire. 

The subject of the medical instruction for hospital assistants will require revision. The 
chief j)oint will be to render their pay and rise more gradual. N umbers of this class arc 
ruinea by possessing at too early an age the means of dissipation. The East Indians intro- 
duced into this line should have less pay in their first grades, while higher objects might be 
opened to the ambition of those who proved themselves eaual to superior trust, I confess 
1 am unconvinced by any argument I have yet heard, that tnis class might not be sufficiently 
educated in India, to perform many minor duties lu the service which now occupy much of 
the time of the surgeons from England, and compel Government from increasing expense in 
this department to recur to reductions that may terminate in deteriorating one of the most 
essential classes of public servants, and decreasing the reputation of the medical establishment 
of India. If our efforts in bringing forward East Indians and natives to a degree of pro- 
ficiency ill this line succeed, the ends ol‘ economy will be answered by reducing the number 
of surgeons from England, and in this view the Native Medical Institution merits much 
attention, particularly as it appears to me this might with advantage be made a seminary also 
for bringing up youth intended for hospital mates and apothecaries. 

The expense of the Native Medical Institution is at present 784 rupees per mensem. Its 
objects are liberal and wise, being to introduce a knowledge of medicine among our native 
(Subjects according to European principles, by the tmiuing of native doctors for the civil and 
military branches of the service. It has been instituted more than three years, and some of 
the pupils have made considerable progress ; but though several of these nave been sent to 
European corps as apprentices, and posted to native regiments, none are deemed by its able 
Bupenntendant to be so complete as he could wish, even in the elementary parts of their 
education. This is ascribed by Mr. McLennan to his not having been as yet able to prepare 
works sufficient for their instruction, nor does he expect to finish the translations he proposes 
to make, in less than two or three years. Fifteen medical treatises have been lithographed, or 
arc nearly ready for the pi^ess, and the superintendant counts upon as many more being 
liecessary to complete the original, plan of giving to the natives a library of European medical 
science. From the inmiiries I have made in the country, I must anticipate a gradual but 
most beneficial result from the establishment of the medical school, though I think some 
modifications may be made with advantage in its constitution. I propose that the superin- 
tendant at Bombay should take no more boys, and that he dispense as soon as he can, with 
one of the moonshees, unless that should interfere with translations, and of these I think the 
further translations from Sanscrit may be omitted without any loss to science. Further, that 
he should send the students now witli him to employment or practice in the country as soon 
as they are prepared, and discharge those who are unwilling or unable to learn the medical 
profession. 

If one moonshee can be discharged, and the number of students gradually reduced to ten, 
a great saving would be effected, and supposing the first student had 20 rupees, and the 
second 12 rupees each, instead of eight, an emulationwould be excited, and me superinten- 
dant would be fhmished with aid in instruction, from their remaining longer with the 
institution. 

I. 
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From the benefit I have before stated which must result from uniting work with instruction^ 
I think the present plan of educating boys in hospitals who are meant for hospital assistants, 
apothecaries, 8cc. is better, but there will remain to the native institution a field of great 
importance ; from it all vaccinators should be furnished with native assistants. They might 
also be allowed for collectors’ establishments, and in many cases for gaols. In ail those 
employments the native medical person should be furnished with the works tianslated by 
Mr. McLennan, accompanied with a moderate supply of medicine, and allowed to practise, 
for this would reconcile them to a moderate pay from (government, and they would soon attain 
a superiority over the present ignorant practitioner, and gain a profitable popularity. 

Every civil surgeon or vaccinator might be allowed to attach to those assistants one or more 
pupils, and a preference should be given to the boys most distinguished in the native schools 
of the town, who desired to follow the medical profession ; such boys might be allowed four 
or five rupees per mensem, and when (being of the age of 16 or 17) they showed talent and 
industry, they miglit be sent t(^ the medical school at Bombay, where they would strive for 
that employment as assistants, which would be given when vacancies occurred in the public 
service, as prizes to the best conducted and most distinguished students. 

It has been suggested by the able superintendant of this school, that it would be anadvan** 
tage if English were taught in this institution, and sufficient of instruction might be given to 
enable the most forward of the students to understand medical prescriptions. A work that 
simplified this necessary branch of science to an East Indian and native student would be of 
great value, and its knowledge, as well as that of English, would, I think, be mtich facilitated 
if a class of East Indians was added to the native medical school, and boys, after passing 
a short apprenticeship upon no more allowance than was enough for their subsistence, were sent 
for further instruction as hospital assistants, and in this line their advancement in the public 
service should be made the prizes for which they laboured, and the struggle for those should 
be opc*n to all, wherever educated. 

There are several schools of the Native Education Society in Bombay, and at the oufr^ 
stations.’*^ 

The schools of the native society at the Presidency have, and will continue to send out 
the best schoolmasters to the country ; but I would propose that wliile every effort is made 
to add. to the qualifications of the teachers so detached, the numbers be limited. They 
arc only required at our provincial capitals. These should be well supplied, and sufficient 
teachers should always be at them, to enable the best qualified to make half yearly circuits 
of the smaller towns and villages to distribute books, to give instructions and to make reports 
upon the qualifications of the village schoolmasters and the progress of the pupils. 

The pay of the schoolmasters sent from Bombay might be graduated according to their 
attainments, as it would be very desirable at towns like Poona and Ahmednuggur to have 
some of superior acquirements, wdio might have ushers under them to take their duties when 
absent on visitation. In the proposed reform of the Engineers’ Institution, some natives 
educated at it possessing information, learning and science, might be well distributed among 
our principal towns, and their stations with those of the grades below them would become 
objects of ambition, and be conferred as ])rizes on those who hereafter added certificates of 
high character to superior acquirements. By limiting the number of these schoolmasters, the 
society would be enabled, if necessary, to increase their pay, and we should not disturb by 
change the present village establishments, but gradually improve them ; and it is through 
exciting locally a desire of knowledge, we can alone hope to attain the objects we desire to 
accomj)lish.t 

The schools of the different missionary societies are very numerous, but they are much 
limited to the coast extending from Goa to Bassein. They teach both sexes, and from their 
institutions being well-regulated are making a silent but gradual progress in diffusing know- 
ledge. As youth acquire at all these schools the elements of reading, writing and accounts, 
wc may expect, when objects of ambition are presented, that scholars bred at them will, like 
others, become competitors, and if they desire to obtain situations as schoolmasters, they 
should have the opportunity afforded them of proving their fitness by examination. 

I observe IVom the report of the Scottish mission, that 100 rupees is deemed in the 
Concan a fair remuneration to a schoolmaster. This might be the minimum to the school- 
masters sent from the education society, while the scale might rise as high as 260, and the 
latter salary would become augmented from the pay or presents of parents of rank, who sent 
their sons to a highly qualified teacher. 

Many references have, I find, been made to collectors and otheri who had local informa- 
tion regarding village schools. Among the answers to these, one 'of the fullest is from 
Mr. Williamson, dated Kaira, the 27th July 1828. 

Mr. Williamson recommends pay to schoolmasters, small prizes and prospect of employ- 
ment to the boys who distinguish themselves ; and his opinions on this point quite correspond 
with my own, and with those of the best informed persons I have consulted. He ali^ 
recommends a local school for teaching English, which on a limited scale I approve, as it 
would aid (a most desirable object) in reducing the pay of English writers under this 
presidency. 

■Tha 


* 1 Lave already stated my strong objections to boys of a tender age being encouraged to gp to 
Bombay ; but as those are schools of charity, Government can do no more than to refrain from vising 
its influence lo make them proceed there, nnd to incur no expense whatever on that account. 

t It would be neccRsary to give lo each of those superior teachers a defined circle which he could easily 
visit, and tuhiiii would be committed the care of distributing books aud of feporting on the general State 
and progress of education. . 
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The principal and almost only part of this subject on which I differ from Mr. Williamson^ 
is respecting the classiftcatton and pay in the small towns and villages to schoolmasters ; Appendix (1.) 

I thinK it wul be better to leave the graaual improvement of the qualifications of the masters to * 7 — 

the operation of the system of annual visits of the superior teachers in cities and circles ; ^33.) Minute of 
.and I am of opinion that, independent of allowances received from boys, five rupees per Sir Mia/cofci, 
mensem to the master where the boys exceeded 30, and three rupees when below, would be 
sufficient remuneration* I further think that this pay should be charged to the gaum khurch 
or village expense, which would identify the school with the village constitution, and raise its 
value in the opinion of the community. 

A certain number of boys might be admitted gratuitously when the parents could not pay 
.even the small sum usual ; but these should be designated charity children, and, as such, sepa- 
rated from the otheis. This distinction would operate in preventing men who can pay 
.attempting to have their children educated for nothing. 

Mr. Boyd, the acting collector at Ahmedniiggur, in a letter to Mr. Norris, under date the 
I 7 th of August, recommends apian similar in principle to that of Mr. Williamson, and both 
agree in an opinion, in which I completely concur, that prizes should be distributed in medals, 
money, books or cloth, to encourage the boys ; and to those who particularly excel, and who 
desire to enter the public service, small salaries should be assigned of a few rupees per mensem 
in the cutcherry of the collector or the adawluts as copyists, from whence they could rise, if 
deserving, to tbe office of karkoon. This, 1 am satisfied, is the only effectual way of promoting 
education in our provincial capitals. In villages or small towms, the best scholars might 
have lesser prizes, and the cleverest might be taken into employ in the district cutcherry. 

While in the Southern Mahratta country at Poona, and when on my late tour to the 
eastward, I communicated with many of the most respectable native inhabitants, as well as 
with the principal schoolmasters and with the fathers of some of the children. All asked me 
the same question, To what immediate and specific objects is this education to lead ? 

When I mentioned the intention I liave now stated of giving small prizes and opening 
the path to promotion in the public service to those who added to education perseverance and 
gooa conduct, they appeared delighted, and said all would learn, in the hope of such 
distinction. 

The plan I have proposed may, I am assured, be introduced upon principles of economy. 

The most popular ana useful of the translations published at the lithographic establishments 
might be given as prizes, with small medals stnick at the Mint, from the value of one to five 
rupees. A turban or small present in money might be given to the boy who entered the 
collector’s cutcherry; and in that, arrangements could, I am satisfied, be easily made, without 
putting the Government to any expense whatever. The pay of a karkoon, whose duties in 
copying papers could be done by these boys, would maintain three of* them, and changes would 
make vacancies every year. 

Where any of the youth showed superior qualities, and desired to prosecute their studies, 
they might, at the recommendation of the collector, be aided to proceed to Bombay, and to 
obtain further instruction, either at the schools of the Education Society, or at the Govern- 
ment institution, where they might, through proved superiority at examinations, recommend 
themselves to appointment as teachers, or in any other line in which tlx^ir attainments entitled 
them to preference. 

The sciiools of the missionary societies, as well as those who are brought up privately, must, 
as before stated, have a right to stand for prizes at every public examination. The object is 
to diffuse knowledge, and this is attained in whatever way it is acquired. Indeed it will be the 
happiest result of our labours when instruction is sought, and obtained free of all aid from 
Government. 

I have given my sentiments most fully upon the inexpediency as well as impracticability of 
conveying general instruction to our native subjects in India through the medium of the 
English language, but I by no means desire to express an opinion that schools for that pur- 
pose should not be extended. While records of offices, apart of judicial proceedings, and all 
correspondence and accounts, are written in English, there w'ill be profitable employment for 
all who learn to read and write this language, and a familiarity with it will open to those who 

g ssess it new sources of knowledge, and (lualify them to promote improvement. From 
iglish schools being established at no place but Bombay, the pay of writers and account- 
ants is immoderately high ; and when these move from the Presidency, they require still 
higher wages, and when well qualified they can from their limited numbers command almost 
any pay they demand. This introduces a tone of extravagance of demand from this class of 
persons in all our departments. Of some remedies for this evil I shall speak hereafter; but the 
real mode to decrease price is to multiply the article.* English schools should be established 
or encouraged at Surat and Poona, and I look to the small colony of East Indians about to 
be established at Phoolsheher with great hope of aid in this as in other branches of improve- 
ment. The grounds upon which these expectations rest will be explained in a separate 
minute. Suffice it at present to observe, that from the liberality of Government, combined 
with tlie character of some of the persons who will form part of this establishment, 

I look vrith the most sanguine expectation to its success in every way, but in none more than as 
seminary for the instruction of youth in every branch of useful knowledge. 

The 

* The excellent English schools at Masuiipatam and other towns of the Madras piM^sidency have $0 
lowered the pay oC English writers, that one equally qualihed with the Bombay pur\^oe at 40 rupees 
per mensem, can be hired on the Madras eslabiishment for 20 and 35 rupees, and so iu proportion 
through all tBe grades. 
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The promotion of education, as well as the economy, efBcieney and integrity of the public 
service, must, 1 am positive, depend upon a complete revision of public offices and esta- 
blishments, civil and military ; and unless this is done, all attempt at real improvement and 
reform will prove tenipomry and futile ; nor must this revision be partial ; it must extend 
to all branches of the service, and be rigorously enforced. I shall not enter upon the details 
of the plan 1 desire to propose. If the principles I recommend are adopted, these can be 
easily settled. The fundamental principle upon which the plan I mean to propose must rest is, 
that offices and other establishments should be so constituted as to become a regular service, 
governed by rules that admitted a latitude of selection, but debarred all introduction 
(unless in extraordinary and special cases) of persons to the higher places who had not gone 
through the lower grades of ofHcial service. To effect this, it would be necessary to class all 
offices, civil, political, nfilitary and marine, and the pay of each class should be fixed, 
with reference to the nature of the duties to be perfonued, and the qualities necessary for the 
persons employed ; the demand u|)on their time and talent, and the degree of trust and 
responsibility attaclu*d to the stations they occupied. 

I propose that there sliould be in each d(ipartment a first and second class, with pupils and 
boyt^. 

The pay of each class to be fixed on a moderate scale ; but in order to reward talent and 
conduct and excite to exertion, I would institute a sejrdrate list, entitled “ The Class of Merit,-* 
to an increase of allowance from whicli men of all classes may entitle themselves by individual 
claims. Tliese, at present, it is often difficult to reward, without burthening the omce with an 
increase of expense and establishing a precedent that renders, in nine cases out of ten, that 
expense permanent. 

The number of boys will depend upon the extent of the office. 

They should be entertained by the heads of offices, and these should have, until two years of 
their service had expired, tlie right to discharge tfiern for bad conduct, idleness or ineompetency. 

The pay of these boys, who miglit be taken as yonj^g as ten or twelve, should not be more 
tlian sufficient for their subsistence and clothing ; after a service ol‘ two years they would 
become pupils, in which grade tliey should serve two or three years at least. They sliould not 
be liable to be discharged froui this grade by persons in charge of subordinate ofliees 
without the sanction of the head of the department, and no person filling a places in the 
first or second classes in offices should promoted or discharged without the approbation or 
sanction of Government. This usage already obtains tn regard to the discharge of jiersons 
whose pay is above 30 rupees per mensem ; but it must lie made equally strict as to promotion, 
or the objects of Government will b(‘ completely disappointed. 

By constituting public offices upon the above principles, many and serious advantages will be 
obtained. 

A great saving will aceme to the public ; for nu*n, when guarded from those supersessions 
which too often follow^ thf‘ change of heads of* offices, and certain of rise in jiroportion of their 
merits (for it is far from niy intention to recommend the dull routine of seniority), will be 
contented with less pay, and particularly as a class of merit will be open to their ambition. 
They w ill also, from entering younger and having been com|Hdledto live upon small means, 
have more frugal habits than at present ; but one of the most important results will be the 
stimulus it iiiusl give to exlucatioii ; for wliile admission into public offices as boys may 
be the prize for which the youtli at the central and other schools contend ; those that aspire to 
promotion in tlie more scientific department w'ill have to prove their competency by their 
performances, or by tlic examinations they have passed, and the prizes they have obtained 
at the Government institution. Tht^re will be anothf'r and great advantage in the power which 
Goverinnent will possess of fomiing new eslablislmients on emergiuiey for any department 
that it is necessary to increase or create ; those wlio have any experience in India must know 
liow^ often and how deeply the public interests arc exposed to sufler from the defects of our pay 
departments and others in this particular. 

It may be argued by some, that this plan will diminish the influence of the head of a 
department. 

It will not, I am positive, diminish it in any manner injurious to the public interests. 
Patronage w ill be limited, but a latitude will be given to the selection of merit ; and from the 
little connection there is iKrtween the European heads of departments and those employed 
under them, we may always, under the mles I have proposed, anticipate that being exercised 
with a fair view to the public, service, and a just consicleration of the claims of indmduals ; it 
is not meant that this plan should aftect incumbents who have claims from their character or 
service. Its operation will be in a great degree prospective. 

It will, no doubt, exclude, except on extraordinary occasions, Europeans from the public 
offices and departments. But this I deem no disadvantage. It affects patronage, ana may 
defeat the hopes of some meritorious and able men, but it will piwent many from suffering 
serious disappointment, by coming to India for employment that cannot be realized. 

A few situations may, if thought expedient, be left open for this class, but they should be so 
under the distinct appellation of uiicovcnanted assistants, and be quite separate from the 
classes I have stated. The high pay European writers require, and, no doubt very often 
merit, in offices, from their superior energy and talent, has tended, more than any cause I know, 
to introduce higher rates in all our offices, and too often to encourage ruinous habits of expense 
in tliosci belonging to tliem. 

East Indians and natives of connection and influence will no longer be able to obtain at once 
the high station they now do in offices. Tliis I consider will not be more ^nefieinl to 
Government than to individuals, who will hereafter have to work their way gradWly to the 

employm^ts 
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employments ai which they aim^ and their characters will be formed by tlie efforts they aie 
compelled to make before they can attain the objects of their ambition, Appendix <(L) 

The above are the general outlines of a plan by which the process of useful education 
and improvement of offices and establishments may, I conceive, be so combined as most 
essentially to promote the economy, integrity and efficiency of the public service. The details Malcmmf 
will require to be examined and settled with great care by a committee I mean to propose for 
Ae purpose, while I myself am engaged in inquiries that will enable me to lay before the Board 
the mode in which I propose to apply the principles 1 have stated, in the reform and revision of 
some of the most important departments under this Govermnent. 

(signed) J. Malcolm. 


(38.) — EXTRACT from LETTER of the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the 
Governor-general in Council at Bengcdy dated ‘20th April 1830. 

The Ei^ineer Institution forms a considerable item of cliarge under the original rules. 
Boys received while attached to the institution a certain allowance, and were entitled, appa- 
rently without reference to their general conduct and acquirements, to a progressive increase 
of salary on leaving it for the public service, which they were at liberty to quit, arid if so 
disposed, to spply themselves to other pursuits, after having received the benefits of the 
institution, lliese rules have recently been modified, and hereafter it is intended that no 
pecuniary allowance shall be made to pupils : instruction only will be afforded gratuitously, 
without any pledge that when qualified they shall be admitted into the public service ; but 
with the exception ol‘ the discontinuance of the allow^ance oi* the pupils, no further reduction 
of expense appears to be contemplated. Although the success of the institution appears to be 
considerable, still, in our j udgment, it has not been such as at the present period of financial 
difficulty to justify the expense which attends it. Having consulted the late military com- 
mittee of finance as to the expediency of maintaining the institution on its present footing 
exclusively for military purposes, we have the honour to submit a copy of the communication 
received from them on the subject, and beg to state our entire concurrence in the opinion that 
the expense of maintaining a separate institution might be saved, and that the elementary 
instruction requisite for East Indian and native youths intended ff>r employment in the lower 
grades of the public seivice, both in the civil and military branches, may be acquired in the 
various public and private schools at the dift'erent Presidencies, fostered, as they now are, by 
the liberality of‘ the Government, and that hereafter there may be expected to be no want 
of well qualified candidates lor employment. We accordingly beg to recommend that all 
expenses connected with the Engineers^ or Government Institution at Bombay be henceforth 
discontinued. 


(33.) Letter from 
the Calcutta Civil 
Finance Committee 
to the Bengal 
Government, 

26 April 1830. 


The actual charge 
during the year 
1828-29, was 
IP 35>756. 


(34.)— •LETTER, in the Public Department, to the Governor in Council a Bombay y 

dated September ‘29th, 1830. 

Para. 1. Since your letter of the 1st November 1827, in this department, we have not (34.) Letter to the 
received from you any general account of your proceedings on the subject of native education Bornhay Govern- 
We ar(j desirous of receiving from you a full report of the measures for the extension and nient,29Sept.i83o. 
improvement of education among the natives of your Government, which may have been 
taken by you, subsequently to the receipt of our letter of 10th April 1828. 

2. We have received a Minute, recorded by your president, under date the 10th of October 

1829, which proposes several modifications iii the plan already in progress, and contains V 

various suggestions, deserving of attentive consideration, on the means of encouraging 
mental imjiroveinent among the natives. On some of tliese we shall defer pronouncing any 
opinion, till we are informed of the result of the deliberate consideration to which they will 
doubtless have lieen subjected by your Board. There are others of which, as being imme- 
diately connected with the subject of the present despatch, we shall make particular mention. 

3. Sir John Malcolm proposes, that the Engineei* Institution, the success of whuffi, and the 

nihility with which it is managed, have attracted our attention on a former occasion, should 
no longer be restricted to the limited puryiose indicated by its name, but should be called the 
Government Institution, and opened to the natives generally ; or at least to all native youths ’ ; 

who, at any private or public school, or in any department of the public service, have mani- 
fested superior intellect, good conduct, and’ a disjiosition to acquire the higher bmnehes of V 

usc'ful knowledge.” He also proposes, that Government should renounce the practice 

of allowing salaries to the students, but should continue to bear the whole expense of their 
instruction. 

4. As the Engineer Institution already affords the means of acquiring the elements of 
a scientific education, and as it will in all probability become better and "lietter adapted to 
that end, as the scientific treatises translated into the native languages become more numerous, 

®'*Sgestiqn of Sir John Malcolm would, if adopted, place v^nthin the reach of a large 
class , of natives good scientific instruction, through the medium of their own language. 

Unless, therefore, weighty objections, which did not occur to Sir John Malcolm whei^e 
composed his Minute, should have presented themselves to your minds, on subsequent deli- 
beration, you will consider yourselves authorized to adopt the proposed measuwL without 
a reference to us, ‘ ^ 

6. the practice of granting pecuniary allowances to students could only be proper while 
JW— I. 3 y 4 the 
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the establishment was in its infancy^ and should be abolished without delay, if, as your 
president conceives, and as there seem^ strong reason to suppose, the institution has 
estoblished itself, and has acquired the confidence of the natives. We are also inclined to 
think, that those who receive gratuitous instruction should be limited to a certain, thought 
considerable number, and that admission on tlie foundation should be a reward of previous' 
attainments and good conduct ; all extra pupils, beyond the fixed number, being required to 
pay for their education. This rule has been adopted with great advantage at some of the 
colleges established by the Supreme Goveniment. On the expediency, however, of mtiXK 
ducing it on your side of the peninsula, we shall be willing to defer to your judgment. 

e. The medical school appears from the statements of the Medical Board to have made 
considerable progress, and the exertions of the superintendant, Dr. McLennan, in compiling 
and translating medical works for the use of the school, appear to be most unremitting. 
Your president proposes, that appointments in the public service should be given as prizes 
to the most deserving students of this institution ; a suggestion which seems worthy of 
adoption. 

7. With respect to the more extensive project of providing teachers for the elementary 
schools, those teachers being themselves educated in the schools of the native Education* 
Society at the Presidency ; it is the opinion of your president that such teachers should be 
appointed only to the principal towns, and in sufficient number to enable the best qualified 
of them to “ make half yearly circuits of the smaller towns and villages, to distribute books,., 
to give instruction, and to make reports upon the qualifications of the village schoolmasters 
ana the progress of the pupils.*' He recommends that exertions should be made rather to 
raise the qualifications of the teachers appointed by Government, than to multiply their 
number. 

U. Without expressing any opinion on these suggestions, which will doubtless have 
received from your Board that full consideration to which they are entitled, we concur in 
the general views which they indicate. 

9. It is our anxious desire to afford to the higher classes of the natives of India, the 
means of instruction in European science, and of access to the literature of civilized Europe.. 
The character which may be given to the classes possessed of leisure and natural influence, 
ultimately detennines that of the whole people. We are sensible, moreover, that it is our 
duty to afford the best equivalent in our power to these classes, for the advantages of wliich, 
the introduction of our Government has deprived them ; and for this and other reasons, of 
which you are well aware, we are extremely desirous that tlieir education should be such as 
to qualify them for higher situations in the civil government of India, than any to which 
natives have hitherto been eligible. 

10. That the time has arrived when efforts maybe made for this purpose, with a reasonable 
probability of success, is evidenced by various facts, one of the most striking of which is, 
the liberal subscription which has recently been raised among the natives under your pre- 
sidenoy for the foundation of an institution, at which instruction is to be given in the English 
language and literature, and in European science, through the medium of the English lan- 
guage. .... 

11. To this projected institution we have already, at your recommendation, expressed our 
willingness to aftbid liberal support, but we delayed authorizing any specific subscription, 
in consequence of our not having received, either from yourselves or from the native sub- 
scribers, any mature and well-digested plan. 

12. We have since received from the Supreme Government a further report of the progress of 
the seminaries for the education of the natives which have been established under the pre- 
sidency of Bengal. The success of those institutions has been in the highest degree satisfactory; 
and the various experiments which have been made in that part of India have afforded so 
much valuable experience, that we now no longer feel that uncertainty which we expressed' 
in our despatch last referred to, with respect to the choice of means, for an end we have so 
deeply at heart. 

13. Among the native colleges which now exist and flourish in Bengal, none has had so 
great success as the Anglo-Indian College, which originated like the proposed Elphinstone- 
Institution, in a subscription among the natives, and is directed to the same objects. This 
college is partly supported by Government, and is under the inspection of the general com- 
mittee which has been appointed by the Supreme Government for the superintendence of 
public instruction. 

14. In foiming a plan for the Elphinstone Institution, it is of course proper that the wishes 
of the subscribers should be consulted. They however, like the natives who established the 
Anglo-Indian College, would, we have little doubt, be willing that the institution should be 
under your general superintendence, and a committee of their own body might be associated in 
the management, with some officer or officers of Government, in such manner as you might 
judge most advisable. 

16. If the subscribers are willing to acquiesce in such an arrangement, we authorize yoir 
to concert with them a plan for the formation of the projected institution, taking the Anglo- 
Indian College at Calcutta generally for your model ; and if the plan when completed should 
not differ very materially from that of the college last mentioned, we authorize you to make^ 
such donation or such annual subscription to the Elphinstone Institution as may appear to 
you advisable, with reference to the importance of the object in view. 

16. We , have desired the Supreme Government to furnish you with such documents as will 
put you fully in possession of the necessary information ; and we now enclose as numbers iir 
the packet copies of our despatches to wat Government, dated 6th September 182? and 

' 22th^ 
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ifk Yov ivitt pmdvfr from thooe desfoichM aoul fivim the pcooeedidg^ of the SopcMM 
Cbv^nment that die Sanscrit College at Calcutta has been jendered a h^ly valuable semi- 
the utMudiiCtt of natives m useful knowledge, and we ate anxious Uwt this should 
lyimfise.be ike' ease wahh the college at Poena. We sanctioned in a former letter the ad^tien 
«f an English branch to that inaiitiitioa, and wo wish to he imfonmed of the results which 
Iwvo arisen firoas this-extaiision of its plan. 

18. YottviU also report to us whet^ the dc^eney formerly cmnplained (^, in tbs muntier 
of persona qualified to fill the situation of law officers in the several courts under your ore* 
autoucy still conrinuea to exist, and to what degree the Poona College has contnbutea to 
suf^ly that deficiency. 

18^ We desire that you will transmit to us annual reports upon the prosp^ of the Poona 
Ciolieee, and of the other institatiaBs for the education of the natives wnidi exist, or may 
herea^r be established, under your presidency. 

We are, 

London, (sifted) W, AsteUf 

90 September 1880. S. CampbeUt 

&c. fitc. 
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(86e) — EXTRACT Minute of sir John Malcolm^ on his Administration of the Bombay 

Government, dateiji November SO, 1830. 

219. Previously to my arrival, education had received great encoumgement at Bombay j 
sdiools and institutions had been established upon the most liberal principles to promote tne 
improvement of all classes of the community, and individuals have vied with Government in 
their efforts to effect this object. The progress which had been made attracted the attention 
of the Court of Directors, who, giving general approbation to the measures which had been 
adopted, expressed an opinion of the expediency of modifying some part of the system which 
had been introduced. Their despatch called my attention to the whole subject, and I have 
given my sentiments at considerable length upon it in the Minute noted in the margin, in 
which I proposed some alteration and a connection between our schools and public offices 
that would, 1 thought, be beneficial to both, while it promoted economy and advanced general 
improvement. This plan has been carried into successful execution. Its nature and object 
will be best elucidated by quotation from the Minute on which it was grounded. It pro- 
ceeded, in its commencement, upon the principles that — 

220. ^ Though our schools may give the elements of knowledge, it is only in its application 
and in the opportunities for the developement of that talent we cultivate, that success can be 
insured to the effort made for the improvement of our Indian subjects. It follows, therefore^ 
that their education and the manner in which youth are brought up should be suited to those 
occupations, which the Government have the |x>wer of enabling them to pursue, and to the 
character and construction of the community among whom they are expected, through their 
better education, to obtain a respectable livelihood/ 

221. In adverting to the East Indians, I observed, The principal persons of this class have 
hitherto had their views much limited to employment in the public offices, as writers and 
accountants, as sub-assistants and dressers in hospitals or in the quartermaster-generars survey 
branch as subordinate assistants. These ore very respectable lines of life, but not calculated to 
laTse a community to that rank in society to which every class has a right to aspire. Far leas 
is that to be attamed through meetings, speeches or memorials, or by any grant of privileges 
or any equality of rights which can be conferred on this class ; they must win that honouraUe 
place in the population of our Indian territories to which they should be encouraged to look 
and aided to attain, through jiersevering industry, frugality and honesty. These qualities^ 
displayed in all the toil and hazard of agricultural and commercial pursuits, as well as in the 
various branches of art and science, will lead to the attainment of a wealth and reputation 
which will soon give them a weight and consideration in the community, which it is not in 
their power to obtain by other means.” 

222. Several measures ♦ (I remarked) have been recently carried into effect that tend to 
open new paths to tjiis class of our subjects.” 

223. t shall early propose (I added) others that will, I trust, still further extend their 
means of employment, and I am c]^uite gratified by the conduct of the associatiem of East 
Indians at Bombay, whose proceedmp have hitherto bean marked by moderation and good 
sense ; and they will, I make no doubt, aided by the liberal policy of Government, succeed 
in thtiir Tutional and laudable means of gradually raising tne community to wUch thev 
belong.” 

22^. The proper place (I gave my opinion) for the East Indians to strive for in the popu- 
lation of India IS to become a useful wod connecting link between the Europeans and natives, 
for which they are by their birth, their education and their religion wdl suited. If they 
ihouid remain from difference of climate or other causes a shade inferior to Europeans,^ widhi 
iwiunn they may have to compete in ener^ of character and knowledge, their education tmd 
nieaiiB oC ad^g to Ihek information wul genexally give them many advantages over the 

natives 

.M n " . M f . I , 

^ * Admitting, tl^ ss clsrM and parsers in the Marine, pls^i^ tbem at the Mint tp be instructed in 
is^d in tbs Dock-yam to be i^acat^ SS^Qine rs. 
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(35.) Minute of 
Sir J. Malcolm, 
30 Nov. 1830. 


Vide Minute on 
Education and 
Establishments, 
10 Oct. 1829. 
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iiftitives en^ffed in similar pursuits ; the acquaintance of the East Indian from infancy tvitb 
the English language will enable him to refer to evei^ improvement of art and sdence m 
Europe; and these, until translations are greatly multiplied, must remain almost a dead letter 
to the other inhabitants of India.’' 

B25. The East Indian, though he may be in some points inferior to the Euro^an with 
whom he may have to compete in labour or in art, will have many advantages ; nis know- 
ledge of the native languages and of the manners and usages of India will be greater, and his 
habits of life will render his expenses of living much less. This latter advantage it is of great 
importance to the lower classes of this commmiity to preserve, for nothing but simplicity of 
clothing and diet, that approximates their mode 01 living much more to the natives than the 
Europeans, can ever enaole them to keep their place as mechanics and workmen in every 
branch of arts and manufactures.” 

226. The principal change made in the system of education of the natives was the 
abolition of the Engineer Institution at Bombay, and the converting it into a Govenunent 
Institution at Poona, under the same head and supervision, but with modifications suited 
to the alteration made in otlier branches. The reasons for these changes are stated at 
length in the Minute referred to. The covenants given to boys on their entry into this insti- 
tution secured to them an increase of allowances and pensions as they rose in the service, 
which would, it was feared, interfere with general plans which went to promote economy as 
well as other objects of the public service. This related chiefly to those bred to suiTey and 
•cientific pursuits ; and so far as such* students were concerned, the institution, as it is 
modified, is less of a school to prepare than an establishment to perfect them, and to give 
annual examination certificates to candidates foF public employment educated privately or at 
the various other schools and seminaries of the Presidency and the provinces. 

227. ^fhe plan of educating, at Bombay, natives for the revenue line was objected to by 
the Court of Directors, and in my opinion on just grounds ; but practically it had been 
found impossible to induce natives 01 that rank and influence in the provinces, whose sons 
it was desirable to employ in this branch, to send them to the Presidency for examination. 

228. The promises (1 observed, in noticing this part of the subject,) given to parents, 
and a desire to conform with the wishes of Government, made numbers send children on 
the first establishment of schools and institutions at Bombay, who, under other circumstances, 
would have been rehicta!it to do so ; but still none of any rank could be tempted even by 
the flattering prospect of future employment in the public semce. The Manomedan and 
Hindoo mothers are alike averse to jiart, even for a period, from their sons. It is to them 
they look for enjoyment and importance in life ; a wife is often neglected ; a mother is always 
respected. In this state of society there can be nothing more hurtful to the feelings than 
such separation ; and the pain they create is aggravated by the just alarm parents nave of 
tlieir children being lirought up in a large and dissolute town like Bombay, where the mixture 
of all tribes causes much uneasiness to parents of high caste, lest their children be polluted 
by improper intercourse.” 

229. liie establishment of the Engineer Institution upon the liberal scale it had been 
placed, had given a groat impulse to education. Many East Indians and natives had madt‘ 
considerable progress in scienc^c, while some of the lattc;r had been well qualified and sent to 
the districts to teach others. It had so far answered its objects, and it had shown a quickness 
of acquiring knov/ledge and of its application that left no fear of success in a plan which 
reduced charge and o[)ened a wider field for the acquisition of all branches of education 
except the very highest ; and to aflbrd instruction in these, the institution was still open, while it 
being planted at roona approximated it to natives of rank, and gave those who, from birth, 
caste and condition, must in a great degree be the leaders of the community, an opportunity 
of attaining knowledge which they could not otherwise have enjoyed. 

230. The Engineer Institution had formerly both the English and native lithographic 
presses: the former, much reduced, has been placed in the secretary’s office ; the latter is 
continued to the Government Institution ; and owing to the labour and talents of its superin- 
tendant, and the liberal pay given to writers, the native works lithographed (particularly 
Persian) are unequalled for beauty and correctness. Many useful and scientific works have 
been disseminated by the institution, in the vernacular languages of the provinces, a measure 
from which great benefit has arisen and will arise. The institution as at present constituted 
possesses within itself every means in books and apparatus of explaining and teaching 
science and natural philosophy ; and when we add the fact that several of the natives who 
have been educated and now belong to the establishment, are Brahmins of learning and 
respectability, who are alike distinguished for knowledge in Sanscrit and for their attaimnent 
in science, we may anticipate every benefit from this institution, planted, as it now is, in 
a situation the most favourable for promoting the objects of iinproving the natives in all 
branches of useful knowledge. 

231. East Indians educated by officers employed on surveys and by the Engineer Insti- 
tution are now teaching natives with the greatest success in the provinces ; and, as I have 
noted in another place, accurate surveys are carrying on at ve^ small comparative expense.* 
But when we dwell on such happy results, we must never forget that it is to those liberal 
establishments which were instituted when we first came into possession of the provinces, in 
which those suites are made to which we owe our present means of attaining imppi^t 
objects at very trifling expense, at the same time that we diffuse useful knowledge. 

238 . 


• This survey, which some years ago cost aearly a lac of riibees, and latterly upwards jof 30,000, 
is now carried on by two well qualified East Indians, and a ttsAmber of natives, at an expense of i^out 
6,000 rupees per annum. ^ ' 
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23 d, The rngineer corps has^ under modifications before noticed, become an exceUent 
school for imtniction in science; the establishment of East Indians at Poolshair will soon 
become the same, and pi'omote knowledge in all useful arts of life. The elements of education 
in English, aritfimetic, writing and accounts are excellently given at the central school at 
Bom wy* The regimental schools of the European corps, which teach the same, are well 
regulated. The schools of the Native Society at Bombay are upon excellent principles; 
they are libarally supported ; and, besides the useful knowledge they immrt to numbers, 
they send schoolmasters through the provinces. The missionanes of the different societies 
who dwell at Bombay and the provinces are zealous and succeasiul in promoting education 
and knowle^^ amoi^ the natives, and that is promulgated still more gei^rally by large 
schools at every principal town which are under the immediate inspection ot the collector, and 
one of the principal masters of them goes circuits throughout the village schools of the 
district. 

233. There is no part of the instruction of natives that has been deemed more important 
than that of the Native Medical School,’* which was placed under a highly qualified 
superintendant, whose excellent knowledge of the languages enables him not only to attend to 
his pupils, but to circulate valuable medical tracts throughout the provinces. There are many 
and serious obstacles, however, to the imparling of a Knowledge of physic and surgery to 
the natives, but these will be gradually overcome. Modifications have been made in the 
system of this school of instruction, but none that t^ffect the principles of the establishment. 

234. I was quite satisfied that sufficient had been done at this presidency to facilitate 
instruction in eveiy branch of useful knowledge, and that with the establishment of the 

Elphinstone Professorships,” for which funds are provided, the system will be complete ; 
but more was required tef stimulate numbers to pursue an object which, when attained, might 
leave the person who had acquired the learning and knowledge so liberally given with nothing 
but qualities that if not called into action would to him be useless, and more likely to prove 
a source of discontent tlian of happiness. Besides, it must be evident to every man of expe- 
rience that schools and colleges never have and never can do more than furnish the elements 
which so materially aid in forming men for every condition of life. We must add to the 
knowledge acquired the power of applying it, or it is useless. This and the maturing of all 
the lessons that youth receive, must depend on the situation in which they are afterwards 
placed, the habits that are formed on their entrance into life, the checks imposed on vice, 
and the rewards offered to good conduct. It is only in the progress of their career that men 
can develope those qualities tliat are to render them valuable to their families, to the com- 
munity to which they belong, or to the state of which they are subject. It becomes therefore 
of as much importance, if not more, to provide a field for the full display of the energy, the 
virtues and the talents of such persons as to give them instruction ; if we do not, few, if 
any, will have an opportunity of gaining that confidence and respect on which their future 
claims to employment will depend, and the labour and money expended in education will be 
worse than wasted, for it will impart information and knowledge which, if not secured to 
the aid of Government, will be against it. These arc the reflections which led me to recom- 
mend the plan I did for the reform of* public offices, and constituting them upon principles 
that would embrace the object of employing usefully numbers of those we instructed. I can- 
not better illustrate this part of the subject than by quoting from the concluding paragraph 
of the Minute to which J have so often referred. 

236. The fundamental principle upon which I proceeded was that offices and other esta- 
blishments should be so constituted as to become a regular service, governed by rules that 
admitted a latitude of selection, but debarred all introduction (unless in extraordinary and 
especial cases) of persons to the higher places who bad not gone through the lower grades of 
official service. 

230. To effect this, it would (I observed) be necessary to class all offices, civil, military 
and marine ; and the pay of each class should be fixed with reference to the nature of the 
duties to be performed, and the qualities necessary for the persons employed, the demand 
upon their time and talent, and the degree of trust and responsibility attached to the stations 
they occupied. 

237. I proposed that there should be in each department a first and second class, with 
pupils and boys. 

238. ‘‘ The pay of each class to be fixed on a moderate scale, but in order to reward 
talent and good conduct, and excite to exertion, I would institute (1 stated) a separate list, 
entitled the Class of Merit, with an increase of allowance to which men of all classes may 
entitle themselves by individual claims. These at present it is often difficult to reward without 
burthening tlie office with an increase of expense, and establishing a precedent that renders 
in nine cases out of ten, that expense permanent. 

239. “ The number of boys will depend upon the extent of the office. They shouid be 
entertained by the heads of offices, and these should have, until two years of their serrkie 
had expired, the right to discharge them for bad conduct, idleness or incompetencyi 

249. The pay of the boys, who might be taken as young as ten or twelve, should not 
be more than is sufficient for their subsistence and clothmg. After a service of two years 
they vwmld become pupils, in which grade they should serve two or three years at least. 
They should .rmt be liable to be discharged from this grade by persons in charge of subordi- 
nate offices widiout the sanction of the head of the department, and no person lUUng a place 
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in the or second classes in offiees, skonld he nromoted or discharged without the appm- 
bation or sanction of Government This usage already obtains in regard to the discharge of 
persons whose pay is above 30 rupees per mensem ; but it must be made equally strict as 4o 
promotion^ or tne objects of Government will be completely disappointed. 

341. By instituting public offices upon the above principles, many and serious advantages 
will be obtained. 

242. A great saving will accrue to the public, for men, when guarded from those super- 
sessions which too often follow the change 01 heads of offices, and certain of rise in proportton 
to their merit ifor it is far from my intention to recommend the dull routine of semority)^ 
will be contemed with less pay, and particularly as a class of merit will be open to they 
ambition. They will also, from entering younger and having been compelled to live upon 
small means, have more frugal habits than at present ; but one of the most important results 
will be the stimulus it must give to education, for while admission into public offices as boys 
may be the prize for which the youth at the central and other schools contend, those that 
aspire to promotion in the more scientific departments which require instruction beyond mere 
writing and accounts, will have to prove their competency by their performances, or by the 
examination they have passed, and the prizes they have obtained at the Government Institu- 
tion. There will be another and great advantage in the power which Government will pos- 
sess of forming new establishments on an emergency, for any department that it is necessaiy to 
increase or create. Those who have any experience in India must know how often and how 
deeply the puWic intei-ests are exposed to suHer from the defects of our pay department and 
others in this particular. 

243. It may be argued by some, that this plan will diminish the influence of the head of 
a department. It will not, 1 am positive, diminish it in a manner injurious to the public 
interests. Patronage will be limited, but a latitude will be given to tne selection of merits 
and from the little connection there is between the European Iicads of dejiartment, and those 
employed under them, we may always, under the rules I nave proposed, anticipate that being 
exercised with a fair view of the public service, and a just consideration of the claims ol' 
individuals. It is not meant that this plan should affect incumbents, who have claims for 
their character or service. Its operation will in a gniat degree be prospective. This will no 
doubt exclude, except on extraordinary occasions, Europeans from the public offices and 
department ; but this I deem an advantage : it affects patronage, and may defeat the hopes 
of some meritorious and able men ; but it will prevent many from suffering serious disappoint- 
ment, by coming to India for employment that cannot be given. 

244. ‘‘ A few situations may, if thought expedient, be left open for this class ,• but they 
should be so under the distinct appellation of uncovenanted assistants, and be quite separate 
from the .classes I have stattnl. The high pay European writers require, and no doubt very 
often merit, in offices, from their superior energy and talent, has tended more than any cause 
I know, to introduce higher rates in all our offices, and too often to encourage ruinous habits 
of expense in those belonging to them. 

East Indians, and natives of connection and influence, will no longer be able to obtain 
at once the high station they now do in offices. This I consider will not be more beneficial 
to Govemment than to individuals, who will hereafter have to work their way gradually to 
the employment at which they aim, and their characters will be formed by the efforts they 
are compelled to make, before they can attain the object of their ambition.” 

246. The above are the general outlines of a plan by which the progress of useful educa- 
tion and improvement of offices and establishnumts will, 1 am satisfied, be combined so as 
most essentially to promote the economy of the public service. 

246. I have given this plan in detail, as I desire most earnestly to draw the attention of 
my successor to it. My personal efforts, continued unremittingly for two years, have hardly 
enabled me to give it full operation. The prejudices and habits of many belonging to public 
offices are against it. It interferes with the prospect in which subordinate persons in office 
had before indulged, of the speedy rise of their relatives and connections ; the great good it is 
calculated to effect, can only be understood by those who view it as a measure of state policy. 
With me it has, as such, the greatest importance, but I am quite aware, that if it is not vigi- 
lantly supervised and rigidly enforced, it will fail ; and in its failure I cannot but contemplate 
the most serious injury, not only to the Govemment, but to thejrogress of education, and to 
the moral improvement and elevation of the classes of men it afi^ts. 


(36.) — LETTER, in the Public Department, to the Governor in CouncU at JSomiay, dated 

12th December 1832. 

Para. 1. We now reply to the following letters and paragraphs from yow presidency^ 
on the subject of native education : 

Public Letter dated 24th November (No» 12) 1830 ; dOth November (No» 34) IBSl ; 
4th January (No. 1) 1832, paras. 62 to 78* 

2. Our letter of 29th September (No. 21) 1830, has conveyed to you, by anticipation, ofr 
sanction to most of the measures wMch the letters and para^phs now under rieply mifacm 
us that you have carried into effect. 
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a* We bave perueed with interest the two reports from the iudges of the Sudder Adawlut, 
staining an aostract of the Mormation afforded by the collectors during two successive Appendix (L) 
years, on the state of education in the provinces subject to your presidency. 

4, From these doctunents it appears that the number of schools, though small in proper- 
tioB to the population, is in itself not inconsiderable, but that the education (which is wholly ment, 12 Dec.1832. 
elementary) is most imperfect of its kind, and that there is little or no disposition on the part 
of the schoolmasters to avail themselves of the facilities which vou afford them towards 
rendering it better. There have been scarcely any applications for tne improved school-books 
which you have for some years gone to so much excuse in providing. 

6. This being the case, we think it would have been more eligible if, instead of granting 
to every schodmaster a fixed salary,’**' chargeable to the gaum khurch, or village expenses, you 
had made this improvement in their situation conditional upon their using suen books of 
instruction, and adopting such other improvements in their mode of tuition, as you might 
deem it advisable, in existing circumstan^, to attempt to introduce. 

6. You have placed, and intend to continue placing in the largest towns, schoolmasters 
who have received the benefit of a superior education, in the Government institution at the 
Presidency, or elsewhere. And we highly approve of the plan of periodical circuits by these 
superior teachers, to examine and report upon the state of the village schools, persons being 
provided to officiate for tliem at their own stations during their absence. 

7. We have already expressed our approbation of your views of making the prospect of 
public employment operate as an inducement to take advantage of the improved means of 
education now provided. 

a. There is but <me part of your arrangements which appears to us not to work well. We 
refer to the mode hitherto adopted for supplying school-books. 

9. These have hitherto been provided under the directions of the Native Education Society, 
an association to which you do not directly subscribe, but which you assist in various ways ; 
among others, by paying the expense of printing all the Society’s books, retaining no control 
over them afterwards, but leaving the society to fix the price, and to distribute the copies at 
its own discretion. 

10. From a memorandum by your secretary, Mr. Bax, on the subject of Captain Moles- 
worth’s dictionary, we find that in 1 825, the Education Society was authorized to publish 
works not exceeding R* 5000 in charge, without reference to Government. In five years, 
from 1B26 to 1880, the works so published by the society have cost Government 
R* 97,223. 3. 8. ; and the profits of the sale (some are given away by the society) go entirely 
to the society. Government moreover pays R* 14,400 per annum, for the Native Education 
Society Establishment, and gives prizes for translations (R*' 32,700), so that, exclusive of the 
dictionary, the total charge to Government in five years has been R" 2,01,923. 3. 8.” Tliis 
sum is as much as was solicited by the subscribers to the projected Elphinstone Institution, 
which, if properly constituted, could not fail to do much more foi' native education than has 
been accomplished by the expenditure of the money in the other mode. The natives them- 
selves seem to be. of the same opinion, for while they have subscribed more than two lacs of 
rupees to the Elphinstone Institution, their contributions to tlie Education Society in three 
years have amounted only to R’’ 4,714. The European subscribers contributed during the 
same period R® 8,183. The Education Society, therefore, is in the main supported by 
Government ; and it is matter for consideration, whether Government might not employ the 
same sum of money more beneficially for tlie purposes in view. 

11. It appears to us, that in the provision of books for the education of the natives of 
India, it would be beneficial that the three presidencies should act in concert. The dif- 
ference indeed in the vernacular languages, renders it convenient that the translations into 
those various languages and the works necessary for their grammatical study, should be 
prepared, wherever it is easiest to find persons familiarly acquainted with those languages 
respectively. But the case is different with regard to the preparation of scientific and medical 
works adapted to the use of the natives, and popular literary compositions suited for schools. 

The want of such books is strongly felt, and must greatly dimmish the utility both of the 
elementary and the higher seminaries. But works of this description may be prepared once 
for all, and if approved, may be translated into all the native dialects. Whatever is done by 
Government to encourage the production of such works, by prizes or otlierwise, should be 
done systematically, with the cognizance of all the three presiaencies, but under the direct 
authority of one. Otherwise it may happen that expenses are incurred at one presidency, 

Ibr puTpotaes already sufficiently answered ny what is done or doing at another. 

12. The Supreme Government, with the advice of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction at Calcutta, seems the most proper oi^n for controlling this branch of the educa-* 
tion department. «You will therefore place yourselves in communication with that Govern- 
ment, with a view to ascertain their sentiments on the subject. They may probably consider 
it advisable that you should hereafter confine the disbursements under the head of school- 
books 


* Five rupees per month when the number of sdbolam exceeds 30, and three rupees when it falls 

short df 30. 
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books at your presidency, to providing the books necessary for the grammatical study of the 
Guzerattee and Mahratta languages, and traiiBlations into those dialects, of works approved 
by the general committee at Calcutto. 

13. Should any such arrangement be adopted^ your present large contributions to the 
Education Society will of course no longer continue, at least in the same shape and on the 
same scale. 

14. We have already, in our letter of 19th September 1830, empowered you to grant such 
sum as you may deem advisable in aid of the proposed Elphinstorie Institution ; your sugges* 
tions as to the mode of constituting that institution appear judicious. You think that the 
teachers to be furnished from this country should be, one superior professor of mathematics, 
astronomy, and all branches of natural philosophy, together with an under professor or 
teacher, who ought to posst^ss a complete knowledge of the practical application of the 
sciences of architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, &c. to the useful purposes or life.^’ To the 
latter person you propose allotting 600 per mensem ; to the former, R* 800, with the use 
of the house built for the astronomer, and the charge of the observatory and instruments. 
As the study of the English language and literature was one of the main objects for which 
the institution was founded, it is of course intended that either the head professor or his 
assistant should be competent to give instruction on those subjects as well as on science. 

13. It is the wish of the subscribers that we should grant a retiring allowance to the 
English professor ; but this we cannot undertake, at least for the present, and as a general 
rule. The success of the institutions may enable it to bear this expense from its own 
resources ; experience of its utility may justify us in incurring a larger outlay on account of 
it, than woula now be proper ; or the long services and zealous exertions of particular pro- 
fessors may give them personal claims on our liberality. But of this the future must decide. 

16. The regulations for the management of the institution are not yet framed ; but we observe, 
that you have directed the attention of the subscribers to that subject. The appointment of 
the professors should, we think, be vested jointly in a committee of subscribers and in your 
Government, 

17. It is the desire of the subscribers, that Mr. Elphinstone should nominate the professors 
to be first appointed. We shall communicate their wishes to Mr. Elphinstone, and the 
appointment will be made in concert with that gentleman. 

18. Your late president, Sir John Malcolm, proposed that the property of the late 
Dessainec of Kittoor, whicli escheated to Government by her death, should be applied to the 
purposes of native education at or in the neighbourhood of Darwar. You, however, deemed 
it proper that the efiects of the Dessainee should be taken as indemnity for the expenses 
occasioned by the insurrection to which she had been a party. These expenses the property 
was not sufiicient to cover. Nevertheless, your present (jroveminent resolves to apply a sum 
equal to that contemplated by Sir John Malcolm (viz. R" 16,000) to the puipose indicated 
by him, making it generally known that the money was the gift of Government, and not the 
jiropcrty of the Dessainee. This we consider a very injudicious disbursement. 

19. No peculiar demand was stated to exist at Darwar more than elsewhere, for the 
expenditure of such a sum on education, nor had any particular mode been suggested of 
applying the money to that purpose. The idea was suggested to Sir John Malcolm, partly 
by a scheme which does not seem to have been followed up, for the formation of a nativia 
civil service at Darwar, and partly by political reasons which, if the funds are not derived 
from the property of the Dessainee of Kittoor, no longer exist. If, therefore, the expeni0| 
or a large part of it, has not already been incurred, we direct that the scheme be 
doned. 

London, We are, 8cc. 

12th December 1832. (signed) J, G. Ravemho/n^. 

C. Marjorihanhi, 

&c. &c. 
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(1.) Queries circu- 
lated by the Com- 
^lissioners for the 
Adairs of India, 


I, Have you had any opportunities of acquiring a personal knowledge of the state of 
slavery, either domestic or agrestic, tliat is, either in the house or for field labour, in the 
East Indies ? And, if you have, be pleased to state particularly what your opportunities 
were* 

. 2. In what way, or in what several ways, and in which of such several ways most com- 
monly, do individuals become slaves in the East Indies ? Be pleased to distinguish the 
particular countries to which the answer applies. . t • 

3. Can you furnish any idea of the number of the slaves in India, or m any particular 
regions or districts of it, with which you are acquainted ? And here distinguish between 
house and field slaves. 

4. Do the laws, as administered, sanction or recognize the state of slavery, either domestic 
or agrestic, and to what extent? 

5. What, in point of comfort, employment, food, clothing, treatment, provision for age or 
sickness, or in any other respect, is the general condition of the slaves, domestic or agrestic ? 
Is there much difference in these respects between those two classes I 

6. In the case of agrestic or field slaves, state particularly in what they are employed 
and how they are worked ? What species of produce are they employed in raising ? Do 
they work in gangs, under a driver ? for how many hours in tiie day ? for how many days 
in the week ? more or less severely in different seasons ? Is task-work, as you know or 
believe, ever used ? Is the lash employed, and to both sexes ? 

7. V^at is the precise condition of the slaves in point of law ? Are they to any, and 
what extent, under the protection of the civil magistrate ? Can they be witnesses against 
freemen in a court of justice ? May their masters take their lives ? 

8. In the later periods of villenage in England, villeins were for many purposes free as 
between them and strangers, though slaves as between them and their lords ; is there any 
thing analogous to this in India ? 

9. Are any of the agrestic slaves in India, serfs, attached to the soil ? And if so, does 
this species of slavery increase ? 

10. What are the slaves in point of religion, and what arc their habits or morals? Can 
they, and do they, marry ? May they marry free people? Can they in any degree acquire 
property for themselves and hold it against their masters ? 

II. Can slaves be sold at pleasure? and are they, in fact, often sold? May they be 
seized and sold for the debts ot their master ? Does law or custom impose any restriction 
on so selling slaves as to separate them from their families ? 

12. Is there any law to hinder or promote the manumission of slaves ! Can they pur- 
chase or in any way acquire their own freedom ? Is a slave’s child necessarily a slave ? 
Are slaves, in fact, often manumitted or liberated, and in what way ? 

13. Have any, and what, material changes taken place in the state or condition of Indian 
slaves, as referred to in the foregoing questions, within the period of your observation or 
attention to this subject? If so, be pleased to describe such changes, and to state in what 
countries they have taken place ? 

14. Have any, and wliat, measures been adopted, and especially by the British 
Government, to abolish or ameliorate the state of slavery in India ? Has the existence of 
tlie British rule in India in any manner affected the extent or character of slavery there ; 
and if so, in what manner ? 

15. Be pleased to give any information that seems to you useful w^ith regard to the facts 
of this subject, though not particularly touched by any of the preceding Questions. 

16. Do you conceive that the British policy ought to be directed to the ultimate aboli- 
tion of East Indian slavery ? Or ought it to be content with aiming only at the practical 
melioration of the system ? 

17. State any measures that occur to you as proper to be adopted, wuth a view either to 
abolition or melioration. 


( 2 .)— ANSWERS of Rev, JFcnn. (a.) Answers of 

1. I RESIDED between eight and nine years in the interior of the kingdom of Travancore, Hev. Joseph Fcnn* 
but never made any particular inquiry on the subject ot slavery, and have only the know- 
ledge which observation (and that only a partial one) furnishes. 

2. As far as my observation reaches, by birth only, but report speaks of other ways. 

I speak only of Travancore. 

3. I have no means of knowing. In Cottayam, where the population, exclusive of the 
slaves, was between 3,000 and 4,000, I have sometimes assembled some hundreds. They 
are, as far as my observation goes, employed wholly in agriculture, and would not be allowed 
within doors. 

4 . I think slavery is recognized by the Hindoo code and by the local laws. 

6. They present a wretched appearance to the beholder. There is a custom of giving 
735 _i; 3 z 4 * them 
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them a cloth occasionally, the only clothing they wear. I am not aware of any provision for ’ 
age or sickness. They may work for other persons when their masters do not want them, 
and they then receive one or two chuckraws a day, or the equivalent in rice. 

6. They are employed in all kinds of agricultural labour, rice tillage ilud the sugar cane. 
Those in the possession of the Nairs, work with their malster, or under the eye of an overseer, » 

^who generally works with them. But as they are not numerous in comparison with the 
other classes of the population, they are distributed by small numbers among different 
owners. Many owners have not more than one, two or three slaves. I have never seen the 
lash used. Corporal punishment prevails much in India. I am not aware that it prevails 
more among the slaves. 

7. They are protected by the letter of the law as far as life is concerned ; but I question 
whether they enjoy the actual protection of the law in the kingdom of Travancore. 
I do not know whether they can be witnesses. Their masters cannot legally take their liver. 

8. I do not exactly understand this question. Slaves are out of society, out of caste, 
except as between themselves ; they live together in the fields and out-parts adjacent upon the 
villages. But when they work for strangers they receive pay for it. 

9. I have not met with any, 

10. They are very gross in their superstitions. Have certain individuals of their own 
caste to manage their ceremonies. They are allowed no intercourse with the rest of the 
natives in matters of religion any more than in other matters. They marry among them- 
selves. Whether faithful or no, cannot say. I have heard of instances of their possessing 
proper^, 

11. les; and they are freoucntly transferred. The price of a good slave, a male, is 
about HOO pence. I suppose they are seizable for the debts of their masters. I know of no 
restriction. Husbands and wives are, I know, separated by sale to different pRrties. I have 
met with an instance ; whether it is of frequent occurrence I do not know : perhaps not, as 
it was brought to ray notice as a hardship. 

12. I heard while in Travancore that slaves could not be manumitted, but that all slaves 
without a proprietor were the property of the Government. But I incline to think that the 
statement, if true, refers to one class of slaves only, a class difl'ering from the other only by 
caste, rfhd not, that I am aware, in any other particular. 

13. None took place that I knew of during my residence in India ; British influence had 
been exerted a short time previously to protect their lives. 

14. This question does not apply to Travancore. The British rule has abolished the 
power of the master over the life of the slave. 

18. I am not qualified to give any opinion upon the subject. ^Fhe slaves are in the lowest 
possible state of degradation. If it were lawful to speak so of fellow-creatures possessing the 
same capabilities and the same destinies with British Christians, I should say that they were 
wild men. 

17. Nothing but Christianity, in my opinion, descends or can descend low enough to 
meet them and to raise them to the level of mankind. I was a missionary in India ; my 
testimony, therefore, will be received with caution upon this subject. But I am decidedly of 
opinion that the Bible is the only book adapted to them in their present state. If it should 
please God to allow a free publication of its truths among them, I think it would soori 
be evident that, independently of the great change it creates in reference to God and 
eternity, it brings in its train elevation of mind and character, and all the blessings of 
civilization and education. 

Where my answers fall in with the opinions of others well versed in Indian matters, the^ 
may be of use as confirmatory, but I should be very diffident of any opinion I have given, if 
opposed by any one who has been resident in India. 

Blackheath-park, 24 Sopt. 1832. Jos. Fmn. 


(3.)— ANSWERS of T. H. Baber, Esq. 

(A.) Para. 1. I have; having resided a period of 32 years, and been actively employed 
during that time in every department of the public service, Revenue, Police, Magisterial, 
Judicial and Political, in various countries where both domestic and agrestic slavery 
prevails : those countries arc, 

Para. 2. First, The Bombay territory, lying between the rivers Kistna and Toongbutra, and 
comprising the late southern Mahratta States, now partly administered by the Honourable 
Company, and partly by the Putwurdun family and other principal Jaggeerdhars ; also the 
dominions of his highness the Kolapore Rajah. 

Para. 3. Secondly. The western division of the Madras territories, comprising the zillah 
of Canara, in which are the ancient countries of Konkana, Haiga and Julava, the three 
Balagat districts of Soond, Soopa and Bilghi, and to the south the talook of Neelisheram, 
the zillah of Malabar, including the Balag&at district of Wyn&ad, and also the island tit 
Seringapatam. 

Para. 4. My duties have also led to constant official intercourse, upon a variety of sub- 
jects, with the political residents at the durbars (courts) of the neighbouring states or Mysore, 
Ooorff, Cochin and Travancore, some of which related either to slaves who had been cont- 
pellea by constant ill-treatment from their masters in Malabar to take reftige in the terrjl- ^ 
tories or theCoorg or Mysore rajahs, or to slaves who had been kidnapped in Travancore^ aim 
sold to British subjects, and even to freeborn children of various castes of Hindoos, 
of the Cochin or Travancore rajahs, reduced to slavery in the Honourable Cbmjj^n^e 
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dominipiiSi who had been procured by the most fraudulent and violent means, and deprived 

of their caste by cuttinjg off the lock of hair (the distinguishing mark of their caste), by AppewMx(K* * * § ) 
making them eat prohibited food, and by otherwise disguising and polluting them. — 

Para. 5. By these means, as well as by personal inquiries, when I have visited the ad- (3.) Aopweii of 
jacent districts of the neighbouring states of Mysore, Coorg, Cochin and Travancore, or Babcrp Esq. 
when business or pleasure has brou^t the respectable natives of those countries to where 
I have . been in authority, I have become acquainted, amongst other subjects of interest, with 
the prevailing slavery throughout, I say, the Western Provinces south of the Kistna, 
to the extremity of the Indian continent. Cape Comorin, or properly Kanya Coomari. 

(B) Para. 1. In all the countries above enumerated, the varieties and sources of domestic 
slavery are very numerous ; namely, those persons who are the offspring or descendants of 
freeborn persons captured during wars ; out-caste Hindoos, who had been sold into slavery 
under or by former Governments ; kidnapped persons, brought by bingarries and other 
travelling merchants from distant inland states, and sold into slavery; persons imported 
from the ports in the Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, or from the African coast ; persons sold, 
when children, by their own parents in times of famine or great dearth ; the offspring of ille- 
gitimate connexions, that is, of cohabitation between low-caste Hindoo men and Brahmin 
women, and generally between Hindoos of different castes, or within the prohibited degrees 
of kindred ; persons who, in consideration of a sum of money, or in discharge of a security 
for the payment of a debt, have bound themselves, by a voluntary contract, to servitude, 
either for life or a limited period, all which have in former times, or do now prevail, more or 
less, wherever domestic slavery is found, but chiefly in the southern Mahratta country, both 
in the Company’s and Jaggheer portion of it, and in the Kolapore rajah’s dominions ; also in 
those of Coorg and Mysore. 

Para. 2. Of agrestic or praedial slavery, the origin is of very remote antiquity : the 
general term given for this description of slavery is Adami, or literally, as I understand the 
term, serf, aboriginal or indigenous, being held precisely under the same tenures and terms 
as the land itself throughout, imder some slight modifications, the Malabar coast, in the 
Balagat districts already mentioned, and even in the western parts of the table-land of 
Mysore. 

(C) Para. 1. 1 can, generally; and will at the same time state my authoriW for my dif- 

ferent estimates. In the Dooab, or southern Mahratta country, including Colapore, the 
number of domestic slaves I compute at 15,000, or rather more than three quarters per cent, 
of the general population, which may be reckoned at about two millions, as follows : the 
number in the year 1822, in the Honourable Company’s portion of the Dooab, was 684,193, 
and in the Jaggheers 778,103, as reported by Mr. Commissioner Chaplin, exclusive of 
Colapore, about 250,000 more ; since which period (judging from the augmented jumma, or 

f ross annual revenue,) the increase in the general population of the whole of the southern 
lahratta country cannot be less than one-tenth more. The same gentleman also reported f , 

^throughout the Deccan slavery to be very prevalent.” In the southern Mahratta country 
all the jaggeerdhars, deshwars, zemindars, principal brahmins and sahookars, retain slaves 
on their domestic establisliments ; in fact, in every Mahratta household of consequence they 
are, both male and female, especially the latter, to be found, and indeed are considered as 
indispensable. 

Para. 2. In the zillah of Canara the total number of slaves, agrestic and domestic, may 
be fairly computed at 80,000, or about one in twelve of the gross general population, which, 
when I left the Malabar coast in 1828, amounted to nearly a million of souls In 1801 
Mr. Ilavenshaw, the collector of the southern division, reported tlie gross population at 
396,672: the northern division may be calculated at one-third of this number; and Mr. 

Ravenshaw further reported the slave population to be 52,022, besides 722 illegitimate 
children, whom, he writes, it was the custom of the Biddenore government to take posses- 
sion of and sell as slaves ; and also slaves imported from Arabia, of whom there were many. 

In 1819 II the Honourable Thomas Harris, the principal collector of all Canara, reported the 
number of slaves at 82,000, of whom 20,000 were persons (or rather their descendants) who 
had been taken in battle, or concubines, or Brahmin and Sooder women, who had lost caste 
by having connexion with men of inferior caste ; the two last description (he adds) were sold 
under the Mussulman government, and their descendants continue slaves ; and that mider 
Mr. Baber, when magistrate here, some stop was put to this practice ; but there is no doubt 
it exists in an underhand manner at this day.” I should here add that Mr. Harris also 
stated that the number of slaves had never been correctly ascertained.” By a census 
taken in 1807 of all Canara, the total number of inhabitants was found to be 576,640^ ; as 
I have above stated, in 1827 the gross population amounted to nearly a million, making an 
increase of 70 per cent, in 20 years, while the slave population has been stationary. 

Para. 3. In the zillah of Malabar** Mr. Warden, principal collector, in 1806-7, reported 

the 


* Fide Mr. Commissioner Chaplin's Report, dated a8 August 1822, para. 6, vol. iv., Selection of 
Judicial Papers, 

t Ditto, ditto, para. 279. 

t Slavery in India documents laid before Parliament, J12 March 1828, fob 549 & 55®* 

§ Letter from J. G. Ravenshaw, Esq. to William Petrie, Esq., President of Board of Reveune, dated 
7th August 1801, para. 15 & i8. 

B Slavery in India Papers, fol. 844, para. 7 ; 3 of Collector’s Letter to Board of Revenue, dated 
10th July 1819. 

Hamilton, p. 255, 2d vol. 

•• Slavery in India, fols. 922, 926, Mr. Commissioner Graeme's Report, 14th January 1822, para. 
54 ; end Mr. James Vaughan, Principal Collector’s Letter to the Board ff Revenue, para. 5, fol. 845. 
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— the number of slaves at 90,386, and in 1815-16 at 94,786; and his successor, Mr.laaMi 

Appendix (KO Vaughan, in 1819, stated the number to be 100,000, exclusive of Wyn&d, contaiiiiiig 

about 3,000 more; and in 1827 the late principal collector, Mr. Sheffield, ascertained the 

Slavery. number of slaves to be 95,696*, exclusive of Wyn&d, as follows: Pooliar Cherumari, 
48,579; Kanaka Cherumar, 20,708; Terrawa Cherumar, 20,058; Kallady Cheroomar^ 
2,279; Vallow Gheroomar, 615; Betwas, or Wettowar, 3,347 (being a moiety of them, as it 
is only in some districts of Malabar they are laid claim to as slaves). In 1806-7, previoim 
to which the country, as Mr. Commissioner Thackeray reported had been a, prey to civil 
wars, which burnt with a raging or smothered dame ever since the Company got mat prt^ 
vince,’' the general population was, according to Mr. Warden’s estimate, 700,000 .In 
1827 it amounted, by Mr. Sheffield’s returns, to 1,003,460. In Malabar, therefore, the slave 
population would seem to have been diminishing, as 1 find Mr. Warden has already stated 
in his evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, while the increase in IM 
general population has been nearly as great as in Canara. 

Para. 4. — ^The only return of the population of Travancore I have met with is that of 
Fra Paolino de San Bartolemeo, in his work, Viaggio alle Inde Orientale, published at 
Rome in the year 1796. This person resided many years in Travancore, and has certainly 
given a most minute account of the manners, customs, &c. of the inhabitants of that 
country. He estimated the whole population at 1,600,000 ; and judging from all I have 
been able to collect, in the course of my inquiries among the kariakars (ministers) and other 
intelligent persons as to the aggregate geneml revenue, as well as on this point, this estimate 
is probably the extent of the present population. It would, no doubt, have increased in the 
same ratio as Malabar or Canara have, but for the war of 1809-10, and other political 
causes ; and as the .whole labour of wet cultivation is (as in the adjoining province of Ma- 
labar) carried on by slaves, (superintended by hired freeborn persons, called pannikar 
or chooralakar), the number of slaves may be taken at a twelfth of the whole population. 
Cochin I reckon at about 150,000 souls, of whom about 12,000 are slaves. 

(D) Para. 1. They do ; domestic slavery being fully recoguized by both the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan code, as well as by the usages of the people ; and agrestic or prsedial slavery 
being equally so by the common law, called Desh-ajary, having existed from time immemo** 
rial, but not so absolute as has obtained since the Malabar coast provinces came under the 
Company’s goveniment, namely, of disposing of them or separate from, the soil, the 
land of tlieir birth ; which 1 consider as decidedly at variance with and in innovation of that 
Para. 2 of (B.) law, as observed in ancient times ; and in this opinion I consider myself borne out, as well 
by the traditionary legends of tlieir origin as by the fact I have before mentioned, of the 
tenures and forms of sale of slaves being precisely the same as of lands ; such a practice is, 
moreover, inconsistent with the due observance of tlieir religious ceremonies, every part of 
Malabar having its tutelary deity, and all classes of slaves having their household gods 
(their Lares and Penates) to whom, on particular days, they perform the same ceremonies 
that all other castes, who are freeborn, do to their’s. They likewise cherish the memory of 
their pitris or carawrinmar (ancestors), by consecrating a spot of ground called kcxidiwckka, 
where all the members must meet, and make oiferings of manisum and maddium (meat and 
liquor). 

Para. 2. — The following extract from the Report of the Joint Bengal and Bombay Conv* 
missioners (of which the lloiiourable Jonathan Duncan, the late able governor of Bombay, 
was president), on the first settlement of Malabar in 1793, and which may be considered as 
giving the most accurate account of the ancient institutes, and the usages in general, at 
observed at that early period of our rule, of that singular people (the inhabitants of the 
Malabar coast), and certainly more to be relied on than anything that has since beea 
written, would seem to put tliis view of the subject beyond question ||. Speaking of the 
degraded castes of Poliars and Cberumars, he writes, they are considered in a great 
degree in a state of villeinage, and as bondsmen attached to the soil, though they are not 
properly or lawfully objects of slavery, like slaves in the full extent of that word, unless 
they happen to be thus made over as part of the stock, at the same time that the master, 
the Bninmin or Nairn landholder, should have disposed of the land on which they live.” 

Para. 3.— How or whence this oppressive and cruel practice, not only of selling slaves off 
the estate where they were born and bred, but actually of separating husnands and 
wives, parents and children, and thus severing all the nearest and dfearest associations and 
ties of our common nature, originated, it would be difficult to say ; but I have no doubt, and 
never had in my own mind, that it has derived support, if not its origin, from that impolitic 
measure, in 1798^, of giving authority to the late Mr. Murdoch Brown, while overseer of the 
Company’s plantation in Malabar, upon the representation ♦♦ of ^^the difficulties he expe- 
rienced/^ 


According to documents in Mr. Baber’s possession. 

t Fifth Report from the Select Committee of 1812, p. 983. 

^ i Mr. Warden's 'Evidence, Question 1899. 

§ Ditto, Question 1903. 

II Letter to Marquis Cornwallis, Governor-general in Council, dated ilth October 1793, para. 14* 
— N.B. Not in Slavery in India documents. 

T Commissioners' Letter to^Mr, Brown, dated loth August 1798, vide foL598. — N.B. Governr 
ment’s Letter, dated 26 June 1798, wanting. 

♦♦ Mr. Brown's Letter, dated 5th May 1798, where he complains of the backwardness of theteh* 
fiildar in furnishing him >vith labourers, and of the necessity of employing his own peons, and ofih^ ' 
being abused and tbreat6ned,iiSind five of bis peons even beaten also requesting to be empe^erei io 

take 
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maced/* even with " the assistance of the tehsildar/' (the head native authority), and 
^ km dwn pecwis/' (armed persons, with badges of office), ** to procure workmen,” and of 
the price of free labour being more than he was authorized to give,” to purchase indiscrimi- 
nately ae many slaves as he might require to enable him to carry on the works of tliat plan- ( 
lation ; and of actually issuing orders to the European as well as the native local autho- ' 
tstaas, to assist him (Mr. Brown), and even to restore slaves who had run away, and returned 
to thmr homes, (without any orders to inquire the reason of their absconding), and who, as has 
since been ascertained from the surviving slaves themsdves, have been actually kidnapped 
by the daroghe (head police officer of Cbowghaut, in the souths parts of Malabar people), 
and sent up to North Malabar to Mr. Brown, which j^erson had continued, up to 1811, or 
for a period of 12 years, under this alleged authori^, granted by the Bombay Government, 
to import slaves and freeborn children from the (Jochin and Travancore states * ; when by 
Hie merest accident this nefarious traffic came to my knowledge, and to which, after consider- 
able opposition on the part of the provincial Court of Circuit, I succeeded in putting a stop, 
after having restored to liberty and their country 123 persons who had been stolen, of 
whom 71 were actually found in Mr. Brown’s possession f. 

Para. 4. This, however, was but a small portion of the number originally supplied him, 
many having absconded, but more than half having died, as ascertained from the sur- 
vivors J. Mr. Brown’s agent, Assen Ally, himself awcnowledged that during the time he 
was at Aleppi, in Travancore, in 1811 no less than 400 children had been transported to 
Malabar. 

Para. 6. The still more objectionable measure of realizing the public dues by the seizure 
and sale of slaves off' the land, in satisfaction of revenue arrears, or compelling their owners, 
the revenue defaulters, to do so, and the collector contending for a continuance of the practice 
by such subtle arguments as those in Mr. Vaughan’s letter of the 20th July 1810 1|, namely, 
the partial measure of declaring them not liable to be sold for arrears of revenue, will be a 
drop of water in the ocean ; though why Government should give up a right, which every 
proprietor enjoys, is a question worthy of consideration,” cannot fail to have confirmed pro- 
prietors in the too ready disposition to consider their slaves as much property as any other 
diattel or thing. 

(E) Para. 1. The treatment of slaves, whether domestic or agrestic, necessarily depends 
upon the individual character of their masters; of the domestic slaves, (especially the most 
numerous part of them, the females,) it would be difficult to say what the treatment is, or 
how employed, clothed or subsisted, amongst a people like the natives of India, who, whether 
Hindoos or Mahomedans, observe such watchful jealousy in all that regaids their domestic 
economy, and consequently of whose family arrangements and habits, and indeed domestic 
character in general, we can know so very little ; generally speaking, however, both male 
and female are employed as menial servants ; a great many are kept for purposes of state ; 
and possessing the advantage tlu'y (tlic men) have of approaching freemen, (which the 
prcBdial slaves, from being considered so very impure, of whicn more hereafter, have not,) and 
thereby the means of making their complaints known, in case of any very severe treatment, 
there is no reason to suppose that their condition is particularly grievous ; though it must be 
obvious that, under the most favourable circumstances, a state of perpetual servitude, 
whether employed as menials, and kept for the purpose of saving the greater expense of free 
labour, or what is almost universal with resjiect to female domestic slaves, for sensual grati- 
fications, must, at best, be but a life of pain and sorrow, and as such, as repugnant to 
humanity and morality, as it is to the principles of British rule. 

Para. 2. With respect to the condition of agrestic slaves, nothing can be more truly 
miserable and pitiable, excepting that portion of them who reside on, or in the vicinity oi, 
the sea coast and large towns, where they are much better off than their hapless brethren in 
the inland districts, provided, that is, their masters permit them to work for themselves, 

(which 


take one in ten from amongst the inhabitants, as he could employ 2,ooo men and 8oo women, but had 
not been able to procure one, because they wanted more wages than he was authorized to give. He 
had purchased 45 Poliars, but four had absconded ; he purchased them from the Darogha of Chow- 
ghaut. He had traced them beyond Beypoor, and had no doubt of their having returned to their old 
master; requests an order to the assistant in charge to direct their being sent back, *‘to show those 
people they cannot escape from hence/’ In the Commissioners’ reply they say, *'The assistant had 
been directed to endeavour to recover and restore to him the four Poliars who had absconded !” In 
the first part they tell him, ** The northern superintendant had been directed to furnish him with 
labourers*’' Vide Slavery in India, foL 594 to 597* 

♦ East India Slavery documents, para, ad of Mr. Baber’s Report, dated 29th February 1812, fol. 565. 
+ The Advocate-generafs Report, where he alludes to “ Mr. Baber’s perseverance in restoring the 
kidnapped children in spite of very extraordinary opposition,” fol. 785, and “ to the extraordinary 
support Mr. Brown appears to have received in these dealings in stolen children,” fol* 78B. 

t Para. 31, Letter to Government 29th February 181a, and depositions of kidnapped slavest fol. 
®i5to645. % 

§ Para. 39, Ditto.— N.B. The document numbered (H. 3.) in that despatch omitted. Aad also 
see Letter to Political Pesident, para. 3, dated 9th January 181 a, fol. 591. 

II Para. 16, Mr. Vaughan’s letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 20th July 181^ fol. 846; and 
also Mr. Vaughan’s letter, 24lh November 1818, I'he sale of cheriners, in execution of decrees for 
ftmars of revenue, was as common as the sale of land**’— N.B. In the Madras Board of Revenue’s Fro* 
ceedings, fol. 890. 
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(which they will not* always) when they do not raquire their services; by which means they 
manage to subsist themselves by working for strangers, cutting and sellmg grass and fwA, 
and serving as porters. 

Para, 3. From what has already been said, it will be obvious that agrestic skyes are 
slaves to the remotest posterity; that their servitude is also one of unmitigated severity wiH 
be apparent from the tollowing details, which, in order to prevent all cavil on the part of 
those who have argued, and may hereafter argue, in favour of a continuation of the present 
system, shall be framed from documents these advocates have themselves furnished. 

Para. 4. And first, with respect to their employment, it is always in agricultural pursuits, 
because they are more expert in them than any other class of the people ; these, however, are 
not confined to manuring, ploughing, sowing, narrowing, hoeing, reaping and thrashing, but 
they are likewise employed in fencing, tending cattle, watching the cattle, and even in carry- 
ing agricultural produce, it not being customary to use carts or cattle in the transportation 
to market, and wnen the harvest is over, in felling trees, and preparing materials for house* 
building, Lc.y and this without intermission of a single day, so long as their master can find 
employment for them. 

Para. 6 . Their wallee, the name given to the daily allowance of slaves, which is always 
in kind, varies, as will be seen in the native reports referred to in the 55th page f of Mr. 
Commissioner Grseme^s Report, dated the 14th January 16222, from one and a half to one 
and three quarters seers of paddy (rice in the husk) to the male ; and from one to one and a 
quarter to the female slave ; nothing is there stated as allowed to young or aged, but it is 
within my own knowledge, that this is generally half what able-bodied men and women 
receive, provided they do some work 4;- 

Para. 6. The daily wages for a freeman field-labourer are about a third more, varying from two 
to two and a half yedungallies of paddy in the northern, and from two and a half to three in 
the southern division, but then ne works only till noon, whereas the slave has to toil from 
mom until evening with no other sustenance than his morning^s canjee (rice water) and 
evening meal, after which he has to keep watch by turns at night in sheds erected on an 
open platform in the centre of the paddy field, several feet under water, exposed to the 
inclemency of the weather, to scare away trespassing cattle, or the wild animals with which 
every part of Malabar, excepting the vicinity of populous places, is infested. 

Para. 7. When not regularly employed, the wallee is seldom more than half of what it 
is in working seasons^; and very often even that scanty allowance is withheld, which obliges 
the slaves to seek work from strangers, as I have already explained ; or, if residing in those 
remote parts, where there is no demand for their labour, they are left to eke out a miserable 
existence, by feeding upon wild yams and such refuse as would only be sought after by 
that extreme wretchedness that envied the husks that the swine did eat,^' and not unfre- 
quently are they tempted by the cravings of hunger to rob gardens of jack (artocarpus) 
plaintairis (musa), cocoa nuts, &c. &c. 

Para. H. With respect to their dwellings, so very impure are all castes of slaves held, that 
they arc obliged to erect their chala or huts at a distance from all other habitations ; neither 
are they allowed to approach, except within certain prescribed distances, the houses or 
persons of any of the free castes ; those distances vary from || 72 to 24 paces, as well with 
reference to the caste of the several grades of freemen, as to their own, for even among these 
wretched creatures, the pride of caste has its influence. If a slave accidentally touches ^ a 
Brahmin, he must purify himself by prayer and ablution, and by changing his poonool, 
(Brahminical thread). Hence it is that slaves are obliged to leave the road, and call aloud 
from as far off as tliey can see a Brahmin coming. Nairs and other castes who purify them* * § 
selves by morning ablutions, if polluted as above, must fast and bathe, or as they say, 
(Koolicha oobasavicha). 

Para. 0. But the best criterion to judge of the low estimation in which slaves are held is 
the prices at which they are sold, or the rent at which they are leased out ; and which I shall^ 
for the reason before stated, extract from Mr. James Vaughan’s Report, as quoted** by Mr. 
Commissioner Greeme, in the 35th paragraph of his Report. 

Para. 10. By these the largest sum the highest class slave will fetch is 250 old gold fanams, 
equal to 6 L 55 ., and the highest rent seven and a half fanams per annum, equal to 35. Orf. ; but 
the average selling price of all castes (of which Mr. Vaughan enumerates 20), is 132 old gold 
fanams, equal to 3 /. 05. ; and average annual rent five fanams, equal to 25. Od. ; while the prices 
of the lowly Pooliar Cherutnar, who compose more than half tne aggregate slave population, 
are still less than the lowest of the other castes, and are (vide Wo. 1 of the same figured 
Statement,) for a man 46 fanams, equal to 1 1. 4s. ; a woman 30 fanams, equal to 155. ; a boy 
(average) 20 fanams, equal to IO 5 . ; and a girl (average) 16, equal to 75. Od. ; while the annual 
rents of the two first are but two and two and a hatf fanams, equal to l5, and 1 s. 3d. 

Para. 11. 


• Examinations of principal inhabitants of Betutoad and Shernad. Slavery in India Papers, fol. 
856 & 859 : “ Will not consent to his working for himself also, “ very few masters allow them to 
work for themselves.” 

t Slavery in India documents, fol. 922. 

t Ditto, ditto, fol. 924, para. 1586. 

§ Ditto, ditto, fol. 921. 

II Ditto, ditto, fol. 920, para. 42. 

t Mr. Duncan'® Report, dated nth October 1793, para. 14*-- N.B. Not in Slavery in India Papers. 

** Slavery in India Papers, fol. 918. 
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Para. 11. There are still other payments to slaves, which have not been noticed in either 
of the reports of Mr. Grsame, or by Mr. Vaughan, and I will therefore endeavour to supply 
the omission from my own recollection of them. 

Pawt. 12. First then, with respect to clothing ; the allowance consists of a waist cloth, called C 
xxiQond, to meUrand moori, signifying a fragment, to females ; it is just large enough to wrap 
round their loins, and is of the value of from one to two fanams, equal to from 6d. to Is. ; in some 
districts this is given but once a year, but more generally twice, or at the festivals of Onam 
and Vishnoo, which fall in September and May. None of the women (Hindoos that is) wear 
upper garments; there is a colloquial saying, ‘^Chaste women require no covering, prostitutes 
onj^ require to cover themselves.'^ As a substitute for these waist clothes, it is very com-^ 
mon with slaves, especially in the retired parts of the country, to use or wear bunches of 
leaves, generally of the wild plaintain tree, supported by a fibre of some tree or vine. 

Para. 13. On occasion of marriages, deaths, katha kooty, literally boring of ears, tindarika, 
first signs of puberty in girls, as also their addieutera, or ceremonial observances, such as 
the weulatta, feyatta, kollumadaka, Sic. to their Kola Davangul, (tutelary and household 
gods) presents are made by their masters, of money from two to four fanams, of clothes 
called !roda, or coverings for the bride, or corpse, of the value of two or three fanams, as 
also of articles, such as oil, pepper, nelly, salt and tobacco, but the two latter, especially 
the tobacco, though a necessary of life in a humid climate, like Malabar, (where the annual 
fall of rain averages 140 inches, being more than three times what it is in the adjoining pro- 
vince of Coimbatore, or in any part of the Coromandel Coast) are less common than 
merly, owing to the greatly enhanced price to the consumer especially in the vicinity of 
the Ghaut mountains, since the establishment by the Company of a monopoly in those two 
articles. 

Para. 14. I ought not to omit mentioning that female slaves, particularly those belonging 
to Moppillas, neglect not to adorn their persons with necklaces of cowiy shells, glass beads, 
and brass bracelets, finger and ear-rings. It is but Justice also to tlie Moppilla, or Mahome- 
dan part of the community, to say, that many of them allow their slaves, during working 
seasons, cooked rice, or canjee (rice water) at noon, and that the treatment of their slaves 
generally is more liberal, owing, doubtless, to their being in better circumstances, as well 
from their having fewer ceremonies, as being more frugal and more industrious, than their 
more generous, high spirited, though too improvident Hindoo neighbours. 

Para. 15. With respect to the treatment of slaves, as regards chastisement, I will quote 
what it consists of, as stated in the examinations of some of the inhabitants, (forwarded by 
Mr. Vaughan to the Board of Revenue), and I have no hesitation in saying that no sort of 
dependence is to be placed upon those of them that say, that it is only customary to 
reprimand or admonish slaves,” and that even those who do admit the practice of flogging, 
imprisoning, and putting in the stocks, by no means convey a full idea of the severities 
exercised at the present day ; because, as Mr. Graeme justly observesf, these inform- 
ants are the proprietors of slaves tliemselves, and not disposed to admit that the authority 
over slaves is exercised witli any extraordinary severity,” 

Para, 1C. Deposition No. 0, alluding to the slave chastisements says;}:, they would be 
seized and flogged and put in the stocks, and their noses cut ofl’, according to the magni- 
tude of the fault they may have committed ; at present the practice of cutting oft‘ the nose 
has been entirely abandoned.” (I shall shew hereafter that instances of this barbarous 

E ractice have occurred since ^ the establishment of the Company’s government in Mala- 
ar.) The same deposition, slates that, ‘‘ any property a slave may be possessed of his 
master has a right to.” 

Deposition 7 and 8 confirm this latter fact. 

No. 11 states that if a slave is inclined to run away, and refuse working, he would be 
put in the stocks and flogged; those in the habit of running away are secured in the 
stocks,” and in that talook, Betutiiad, the master will not consent to his slave working 
for himself.” 

No. 12 says II, ^‘at present slaves are only bound and flogged, and afterwards caused 
to work.” 

No. 13 states^, that the utmost punishment that is considered proper to be inflicted is 
flogging.” It adds, in this district (Skernad) some masters (very few though), allow 
their Chermakul to work exclusively for themselves, on paying to the proprietor the usual 
patoni (rent).” 

No. 17 says* **^, ‘^both in former and present times, when cheruinar, (slaves) are convicted 
of any fault, or run away, they are flogged, put in the stocks, and confined.” 

No. IB saysft? that ‘‘formerly when a chermor was convicted of any fault, or caught after 

running 


* Mr. Baber’s Evidence before a Committee of the House of Lords, under date 6tb April 1830, 
Questions g 188, 3197. , 

t Report, dated 14th January 182a, para. 55. Slavery in India Papers, fol, 923. 
t Slavery in India, fol. B54. 

j Mr. Baber's Circuit Report on Sessions 2d of 1823, para. 6l. Slavery in India documeots, lau 
927 & 928. 


II Slavery in India documents, fol. 854. 
f DjUo, ditto, fol. 856. 

Ditto, ditto, fol. 858. 

+t Ditto, ditto, fol. 859, 
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running away, he would be flogged and put in the stocks for some chiys, and afterwards 
Appendix (K.) made to work with chains on, and tlie same practice is in existence now.” 

— ” Para. 17. Moreover, there is hardly a sessions of gaol delivery, the calendars of which 

Slavery. (though a vast number of crimes are occurring which ate never reported) do not contain 

cases of wounding, and even murdering slaves, chiefly brought to light by the eflfbrts 
of the police ; though, generally speaking, they are the most enduring, unresisting and 
unoffending classes of the people. 

Para. 18. The same wretched details apply, in a great measure, to Canara ; for instance, 
“ The master (as Mr. Harris writes can sell the husband to one person, and the wife to 
another, ’’ and also can sell the children/^ He never pays them wages in money, but 

i ^resents them on their marriages, or particular ceremonies, with a small sum ; the average ai- 
owance of food f is 1 J seers of coarse rice, two rupees weight of salt, a little betel nut and 
leaf ; and of clothing two pieces or six cubits of cauthay (a blue cloth,) a cumbly and roomal ; 
a woman has but one seer of rice, and four cubits of cauthay, a child three-fourths of 
a seer of rice, and four cubits of cauthay ; but the salt and betel nut and leaf are optional ; 
neither have they any day they can call their own if/’ 

Para. 19. It is, however, within my own personal knowledge, that in general they are 
better off than in Malabar, and though not allowed to enter the house or to touch the 

E arsons of free castes, they can approach them ; and it is only early in the morning, after 
rahmins have bathed, and before meal, that slaves are obligea to leave the road to avoid 
contaminating them. 

Para. 20. From the above remark, I except the southernmost talooks of Coombla and 
Neelesherain, where the local prejudices arc everywhere the same, and, if possible, more 
inveterate than in Malabar, the chief portion of the people consisting of Nairs, and the 
Neelesheram rajahs being related to or connected with those of Kotiole and the Samoon 
rajah of Calicut. In it is Tarakad, the seat of the Pianoor Grammum, one of tlie sixty-four 
Grammuns, of which the ancient Kerula (the whole tract lying between Gokemum and 
Kanya Coomari) was originally constituted, the head female of which, called, par excellence^ 
the Taiakiid Amma Tiroomooml)a, is the only Namboory Brahmin family who adopted (or 
can by the constitution of Keulla) the peculiar ajarom (custom) of the Nairs in regard to 
the law of inheritance called Mammakataiam (nepotism,) and by whom it has, and will, 
it is feaied, until the people are more enlightened at least, be perpetuated. 

Para. 21. In Travancore and Cochin there is no reason to suppose that the slaves are 
better treated than in Malabar, further than that the inhabitants are more lightly assessed, 
and consequently in better circumstances ,• and if by the ancient laws of Malabar (as that 
late distinguished officer, General Walker, reported ^) a jclinkar (proprietor) is accountable to 
no person for the life of his own oherumar, but is the legal judge of liis offences, and may 
punish them by death,” it is feared that the only check upon the unrestrained exercise of this 
power, is the presence of our resident, and the degree of influence he is allowed to exercise 
over the councils of those states. Among the documents in the East India Slavery Papers 
before Parliament, will be found very striking instances of the great advantage that has 
resulted || to the best interests of the state of Travancore, as well as of humanity, from the 
British resident’s superintending presence and finn conduct in insisting upon the punishment 
of those British sxibjects who were carrying on that detestable traffic in human flesh I dis- 
covered in 1811 and 1812 ; and there can be very little doubt that, without such interference, 
the slave trade would be revived with all its horrors. At the period Fra Paolino wrote 
(1787) several thousands of persons were lieing sold annually, like cattle, and sent out of 
the countiy.” 

Para. 22. The domestic slaves of Malabar consist of the descendants of outcaste persons 
(called jiide brishta and polietta peiina) who had been excommunicated, either through some 
aberration from caste rules, such as eating with, or the food cooked by, men of low caste, or 
from cohabitation with persons of lower caste than themselves, or within the prohibited 
degrees of kindred, and of Brahmins convicted of robbery or theft, who had been sold by 
former governments into slavery to Chettios, Moplas, and to whomsoever would purchase them. 
Para, 23. There have been also a great number of kidnapped persons, like the free-bom 

castes 


* Letter to the Board of Revenue, dated loth July 1819, para. 4. Slavery in India, fol. 843. 

t Ditto, ditto, fol. 844. 

J Letter ditto, para. 5, fol. 844. 

f Slavery in India Papers, fol. 86G. 

II East India Slavery, fol. 737, 738. Col. Munros Letter to Mr. Baber, dated 29th November 1812, 
where he says, I have every reason to believe that matiy of the unfortunate persons purchased by 
Assen Ally were procured in the most fraudulent and cruel manner. About the time when he was carry- 
ing on his proceedings at Aleppo, I received numerous complaints of the disappearance of children, 
but all my inquiries at the time could not devolope the causes of them.” Also Col. Munro's Letter to 
the Madras CJovernmcnt, dated 7th February 1812, 4 dc 5 paras, relative “to this traffic in children 
carrying on by the inhabitants of Tarkaiiehery, both by Messrs. Valley and Mr. M. Brown,” foL 79lf 

792. 

IT Pap 153 of the Translation from the German, by William Johnston: London, printed by J. 
Dean, Chancery Lane, 1800. 

Slavery in India Papers, vide Mr. Baber’s Report to the Madras Government ; viz. 29th February 
x 8 i 2 , fol. 565 to 583; 9th January 1813, fol. 725 to 731 ; and Advocate-^eneraPs opinion upon the 
subject, fol. 787. 
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castes discovered in the Angarandy plantation in 1811 and 1812 and ekewhere, and I have 

no doubt that Mr. Brown was quite correct, though he did assert the fact in justification of 
his own conduct, in saying, that he would produce hundreds of them in every town in 
Malabar, there h&og few Moppilla and Christian ^uses in which there were not some of Sj 
tbem/^ The provincial court judges, while protecting Mr. Brown, could not deny “ that ^ 
numbers of the inhabitants of Travancore had been introduced in a state of slavery, and but 
too often reduced to this situation by the most criminal means, into Malabar and adjoin- 
ing province of Canara.’^ 

Para. 24. The rest of the domestic slaves are persons, or their offspring, natives of Arabia, 
but chiefly of Abyssinia, and called Wadawar and Goolams, who caine over with, and are 
either the personal attendants of their masters the Seynds, (who pride themselves upon 
being descendants from the Prophet, and who are very numerous on the coast) or employed 
in navigating the Arab, Moppilla or Lubbee vessels, or in the service of the tanguls or high 
priests of the Moppillas, in all the great Moppilla and other Mussulman families in the 
towns of Mangalore, Munjeeshwar, Coombla, Bekkul, Cavar, Paiangady, Belliapatam, 
Cananore, Tellicherry, Cuilandy, Barraguny, Calicut, Parperengady, Tirnwangaddy, Con- 
dooty, Ariacotta, Kootai, Parony, Panany, and in fact in all the great towns throughout 
Malabar and Canara, these descriptions of slaves are to be met with. 

Para. 25. The agrestic slaves, or, more properly, conditional labourers, in the upper country 
of Wynkd, are Koorcher, Kooramer, Kadder ana Pannier, the first inhabit the Ghaut moun- 
tains, and, with the Kadder, attend to the cardamum cultivation; they also cultivate 
a variety of hill products, under the name of koomeree ; the Kooramer cultivate both the 
hills and lowlands, and also work in the gold mines in Parakamectel ; both these are laid 
claim to by the hill proprietors, but are never sold, they barely in fact yield obedience to 
their yeiaman or lord; the Kadar are more submissive, though they are never sold, and 
invariably desert if beat or otherwise ill-treated. The Pannier alone are liable to be dis- 
posed of, but never out of the country of their birth: their employment is to cultivate the rice 
lands. 

Para. 20. Besides these there are other rude tribes, such as the Moola, or Kadda Coora- 
mar, in Wynad, the Naiadee in Malabar, and the Malaseer of Palgat : the former acknow- 
ledge no superior, and are so low in the scale of human beings as not to be suffered to touch 
the lowest of the slave castes ; they are, in fact, almost in a state of nature. The Moola 
Cooramer inhabit the forests that separate Wynad from Mysore. The following is taken 
from Abbe Dubois, and gives a most correct account of them : 

Tous ses malheureux sont enti^rement nues, les femmes n^ayant d^autre v^tement que 
quelque feuilles d’arbre, cousues ensemble, et attaches autour de la ceinture. Les racines et 
autres productions spontanes de la terre, les reptiles et les animaux qu’ils pre>nnait au pi^ge 
ou qu’ils attrapent a la course, le miel qu’ils trouvent en abondance sur les rochers escarpes 
ou sur les arbres, au sommet desquels on les voit grimper avec I’agilite des singes, leurs 
fournissent ce qui est necessaire jiour apaiser leur faim.” The Abb6 might have added, 

they carry on a kind of barter with the nearest civilized tribes, of the products of the 
forests, which they leave at night on the outskirts of the village, and return the following 
night for the grain and salt that may be left in exchange.” 

Para. 27. The Naidees, on the other hand, inhabit the more open parts of the lowland 
country f; they build their miserable huts under trees out of the haunts of their more 
civilized countrymen : the only work they will do is to watch the paddy fields, and accom- 
pany the hunters to beat the jungles, for the sake of a portion of the game that is killed i 
they will eat all animal food, except beef, and even alligators ; they are very troublesome 
to travellers, whom they will follow for miles, distorting their bodies, and making the most 
hideous noises, until their necessities are relieved, which is done by laying the food or 
money on the ground, which they will then come and pick up, but will never approximate 
any person, European or native, nor have they ever been known to molest the most unpro- 
tected stranger, further than by following and howling after him for miles. Nothing can be 
more descriptive of them than the following extract from Abbe Raynal’s work, vol. 1, page 
54 : Lorsqu’ils ont faim ils hurlent comiiie des b^tes, pour exciter la commisseration des 
passans. Mais le plus charitable des Indiens veut d6poser du riz ou quelaue autre aliment, 
et se retire au plus vite, pour que le malheureux aname vieime le prendre sans recontrer 
son bienfaiteur, qui se croiroit souill^ par son approche.” 

Para. 28. The Palgat Malaseers chiefly inhabit the Anamalla forests, patches of which 
they cultivate with hill grains : their chiet means however of livelihood are in the collecting 
of honey, wax, stick-lac, drugs, and other wild products of the hills, for the person to whom 
they are farmed by Government. Neither of these three tribes yield obedience to any 
superior, conseQuently they are not liable to be bought or sold. 

Para. 29. I snould not omit to mention that there is also a rude tribe of mountaineers in 
Canara called Mallakooder. The following extract | from one of. my circuit reports, on the 
trial of two of them for the murder of three travellers, will give an insight into their cha- 
racter: 


* Mr. Brown’s Supplemental Petition to the Provincial Court, claiming their protection against 
Mr, Baber, one of His Majesty’s justices of the peace, for depriving him of the kidnapped persons 
found in his posseaeion, para, a, fol, 750; Advocate-general^ Letter, para. 2, fol. 76 8 c 689. 
t* Col, Webh’a Military Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. ii 1. 

I Circuit Report, 2d Sessions, i8ai, para* 8. — Not in Slavery in India documents. 
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racter: " The deceased, a man, his wife and child, were on their way from the Mysore 

Appendix (K.) country to the celebrated pagoda at Durmastalla, and had put up while passing oyer the 

— ^ mountains in the eastern part of the Buntwall tdook, at the house of the prisoners, who, 

Slavery. under the pretext of showing them the road, took them to an unfrequented part of the 

jungles, and there they inhumanly murdered all three of them. The prisoners are of* that 
wretched class of people called Malla Kooder, or mountaineers; ana having little or no 
intercourse with their more civilized neighbours in the lowlands, are in a most deploraUe 
state of ignorance and barbarity, destitute of any moral feeling, and hardly possessing 
sufficient perception to be aware of, or feeling to dread, the punishment attendant on crime. 
They were led to the commission of these murders for the sake of the little property about 
the persons of these victims of their brutality.’’ 

(F) Pam. 1. I have already said that agrestic slaves are employed in the whole labours of 
husbandly, and that they have no days of rest during working seasons, but work by day 
and keep watch by ni^ht ; all the wet grain lands are cultivated almost exclusively by 
them under the direction of krishikara and pannakara (hired labourers) ; these lands are 
called Bail Magalee, Bctta, Benna, and Potla, in Canara; and Paddum, Oobaium, Wail, 
Ulpati, Pallialil and Caicondum, in Malabar. In all these a great many difterent kinds of 
rice seed are sown, according to the soil and seasons, all which are enumerated by the late 
General Walker, in his able report on the laud tenures of Malabar; the hill (mqdun) or dry 
grain cultivation is carried on by Tiyers and other free labourers, the mountain, or ponum, 
by slaves named Karimbalara, Panniar, as also by Koorcher and Kadiler; the Tiyers also 
work upon the plantations. 

Paras.iC&i7of(E.) Para. 2. It has been shewn from reports furnished by the collector himself, (Mr. 

Vaughan) that slaves are subject to the lash, as also to imprisonment, putting in stocks 
and chaining. Repeatedly I myself have observed on their persons marks and scars from 
stripes inflicted by the rattan, and even wounds ; the worst instances of the kind 1 recollect 
seeing “ were on the persons of some of Mr. Brown’s slaves, whom I had cited to give 
evidence in a case of murder, several of whom bore the marks of severe flogging, one of 
them in particular, upon whose back and shoulders were several deep sores, and the flesh 
of their logs much lacerated and on a subsequent occasion, during the search upon 
Mr. Brown’s plantation for the kidnapped children, two of the slaves complained to my 
officers of severe treatment f , one of them having been recently punished with 25 stripes from 
a rattan, the other with 24. 

Para. 3. The only occasions I have observed of working the slaves in gangs, are when 
they have been pressed to make or repair the high roads, to carry the luggage of the public 
servants, and their establishments ; or marching regiments and ot travellers ; or when carry- 
ing treasure remittances from the several talow cutcherries to the collector’s treasury at 
Calicut (and scarcely a week passes that parties of 10 to 100 of those slaves do not arrive); 
or when bringing stolen property witli parties of robbers, sent in by the different police 
officers ; or when carrying the Company’s tobacco from the several depots for sale to the 
talook and revenue cutcherries ; on all which occasions they are guarded by kolkars (armed 
peons) or chooralakar (persons with canes) to prevent their running away ; and it must be 
confessed that it is no less a source of complaint to the masters, than grievance to their slaves 
to be so worked. 

Para. 4. During my inquiries into the causes of the discontents that led to the disturbances 
in the mountainous region of Wyntid in 1812, the seizure of their slaves was one of the most 
prominent, and 1, in consequence, pledged myself that this oppressive practice should be 
discontinued ; repeatedly however have I nad to witness the disregard on the part of the other 
executive servants, of this iny solemn promise to the people of that country. On one occa- 
sion, while on my return from delivering the gaol at Seringapatam in July 1820, 1 was met 
in the Peria Pass by several hundred coorchers, all armed with bows and arrows, whoj, 
after reminding me of my promises that they should not be seized and made to serve as 
coolies, complained of the almost daily violation thereof by the revenue servants, and four of 
the principal inhabitants having followed me to Tellichcrry to complain of these and other 
grievances, I forwarded their petitions to the magistrate, with directions to afford them prompt 
and eS’ectual redress, and especially to issue positive orders to the local servants to desist 
from pressing and seizing coorchers, panniar and cherumar (slaves), or any description of 
cultivators ; as also from demanding supplies of any kind from those of the inhabitants who 
had not the means of providing them^;” instead, however, of obeying these my instructions, 
the collector justified the practice, in which, I regret to say, he was countenanced by thfe 
Government itself, so far as to maintain that it was a necessary evil ; since then the coorchers 
and slaves of the inhabitants of Wynad have been subject to this most intolerable grievance, 

and 

. 1 . 

_ ^ 

* jWrreppondence with Mr. Brown forwarded with my Letter to the Madras Government, dated 
2otli April Not ill Slavery in India docuiinents. 

f East India documents, fol. 6o2. 

J Ei^iract from my Letter to Government, dated 15th August 1820. 

{ To which I received the following reply ; The Governor in Council fears that the hardships and 
surierings to which the inhabitants are subjected by being pressed to serve as coolies cannot be entirely 
prevented. * • ♦ ♦ * Malabar they are aggravated by the diflerence of climate above and beUuf 
the G hauls, and by the fatal eftects of either climate upon persons accustomed to the other. « e ^ 
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•and which wouW have again been resisted by them, but that they stand in awe of the power " ■ 
of Government. Of the extent to which this evil at present exists, an idea may be formed by Appeadix (fiL) 
/the fact, that the native servant, the cutwal at Kuddalore in Wyn&d threw up his appoint- 
ment rather than be instrumental in such oppression and cruelty* * * § .*’ (3-) Answaa of 

(G) Para. 1. No exception is made of slaves in the General Regulations ; neither has any Baber ^ Esq. 

apecific provision been made for their better treatment, or raore effectual protection against 
kidnappers, though so far back as the year 1812 (before the receipt in India of Act 61 Geo. 3. 
c. 23) 1 submitted, through the prescribed channel of the Provincial Court, such rules as 
appeared to me to be wanting to put a stop to the then prevailing traffic carrying on by 
land in slaves, and even free-born cnildren ; and amongst them a particular clause (4, section 
27 1) “ fo secure to slaves, whether sick or well, able or unable to work;^ on all occasions 
a daily allowance of wholsome food, and suitable provision in clothes and habitation and 
.repeatedly since J have I reported to my superiors the necessity of some such measure, but 
without any effect whatever. It is doubtful indeed whether the subject was brought to the 
notice of Government, as I find the Honourable the Court of Directors, so recently as the 
12th December 1821, say, “ We are told that part of the people employed in the cultivation 
of Malabar (an article of very unwelcome intelligence, they add) are held as slaves; that they 
are attached to the soil, and marketable property 

Para. 2. Mr. Warden, late second judge of the 'Provincial Court, seems to think that 
a simple chastisement will be overlooked by the collector (magistrate) and by the court ||; this, 

I presume, is upon the supposition that the Mahomedan law (the criminal layv of the land) 
sanctions such inflictions ; but upon a reference to wiiat that law really is on this question, 
it will be found that no man, except a Mussulman, can have the right of property over 
another, and then only when he was an infidel taken in arms fighting against the faith, 
thereby implying a country under Mahomedan and not under Briti^ rule. 

Para. 3. On the other hand, as regards the Hindoo and common law (the civil law of the 
land), it will be obvious to every person acquainted with that law, that, as far as regards 
protection to a slave, it is, to all intents and purposes, a dead letter, seeing that the commis- 
sion of violence, or of any oflence upon the persons of slaves, does not affect their state of 
bondage, and that the ruling power has not the right of granting his manumission : and what 
slave would, let me ask, under such circumstances, dare to appeal to the laws ? Again, 
there is the difficulty of informing slaves of the laws, from their want of intelligence, and the 
distance they are kept at by the native establishments; the expense and uncertainty of 
obtaining relief under them ; and, above all, as 1 before hinted at, the dread of attempting to 
oppose a power beneath which it has become habitual to bend; all which must and do give 
almost impunity to tyrannical masters. 

Para. 4. And here I beg to call the Board’s pointed attention to the following extract 
from one of my circuit reports, as well in confirmation of the above observations, as to prove 
how very erroneous are all such notions as that the slaves are protected that cruel 
treatment is punished that, “ a slave does apply to the courts of justice ;” and that 
a court of justice requires a master to support his slave, &c.^ and more especially Mr. 

Vaughan’s assertions, namely, that the slaves are as well protected by the laws as any 
other race of beings,” and that they may be viewed in any light but that of an abject and 
horrid state of bondage**.” 

"tt Adverting to the facts elicited during the foregoing trial, it will no longer be denied that 
cruelties are practised upon the slaves of Malabar, and that our courts and cutcherries are 
no restraints upon their owners or employers, for whatever doubts may exist with regard to 
the exact period of the death of the Cherooman Koorry Noryady, or to the immediate cause 
of his death, there can be none as to the fact of his nose having been amputated, as well as 
those of three other slaves belonging to the same owner; and that, although the case had 
come before the magistrate, no steps had been taken to bring the perpetrators of such horrid 
barbarities to justice. Upon the latter head it may be argued, that the slaves themselves 
preferred no complaint ; but if it is to depend upon the slaves themselves to sue for the pro- 
tection of the laws, their situation must be hopeless indeed, for having no means of subsist- 
ence independent of their owners or employers, their repairing to and attending upon 
a public cutcherry, is a thing physically impossible, and even those provisions of the Regula- 
tions that require all complaints to be preferred in writing, were dispensed with in favour of 
the slaves; and they were exempted from the payment of tolls at the numerous ferries they 
would have to pass ; and though an allowance w^ere made to them by Government during 
their detention at the cutcherries and courts, unless forfeiture of the right of property over 

slaves^ 


• 1 have within the last few months received a letter from the cutwal himself to this effect ; the letter 
is forthcoming. 

t Slavery in India documents, fol. 739. 

I Ditto, fol. 7()0, 761, 815, 8 j,5, 907, 928. 

§ Slavery in India documents, fol. 909, para. 108. ^ 

II Evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, Question 1898. 

^ Evidence of Mr. Warden before Select Committee of House of Lords, Questions 1874, ^8^0 A 
1887. 

** Mr. Vatighan's Letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 20th July 1814, para. 14 A ao. Slavery ia 
India documents, f<d. 846. 

*tt Circuit Report for ad Sessions of 1823, para. 64. Ditto, fol. 928. 
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■ ■■ slaves was the penalty for ill usage, their situation woidd only become more intolerable than 

Appendhc (K.) it was before they complained/' 

Para. 6. As I have already said, no exception is made of slaves in the General Regulations* 

Slavery. There was an objection started by the Provincial Court of Circuit in 1812 (but it was quite n 
novel doctrine), relative to the depositions of the kidnapped 76 slaves and freeborn children I dis- 
covered in the possession of Mr. Brown, namely, “ tliat a prosecution could not be supported 
mgaiast the perpetration of that heinous offence, unless a charge shall have been previously 
preferred by the owners of the bondsmen, parents and relations of the freeborn children, and 
other evidence adduced thereof and anowier reason assigned for refusing to proceed to trial 
was, that the law officer objected to the legality of the Sirkar vakeel (Government pleader) 
being appointed a prosecutor, whilst the parents or relations of the freeborn children, who 
had been kidnapped or sold as slaves, were existing the consequence was, that all these 
dealers in human flesh were suffefed to go unpunished. These cases were frilly reported to 
the Madras Government. 

Para. 6. The following were my observations upon these dicta of the judges and of the 
law officers of the Court of Circuit : Why the declarations, and above all the concunent 
testimonies of so many individuals are to go to naught on the present occasion, I cannot 
comprehend; evidence of slaves has never before been rejected in a British court of justice; 
and there are instances of persons who have been tried and convicted of murder before the 
judges of the Provincial Court upon the complaint and testimony of pooliars (slaves); and 
others again where slaves, and even one of Mr. Brown’s, had been tried and sentenced to 
banishment for life. If these people are not then disqualified from giving evidence, if they 
are amenable in their own persons to the laws, it would be inconsistent with reason or 
justice to deny them the full benefit of and protection aftbrded by those laws. The servitude 
they are doomed to by the usages of their country is sufliciently deplorable and humiliating 
without our adding to iheir degradation*.” ^ 

Para. 7. Again 1 observef, in answer to the second cause for not trying these moplas, on 
the ground of the illegality of the Sirkar vakeel prosecuting, 1 can only say the objection 
has never before been made, although many prosecutions have been carried on at the suit 
of Governnjeut from the absence, accidental, unavoidable or intentional, of the complainant 
to prosecute; and if this had not been done, the ends of justice would, and may still be, 
defeated by every offender wlio has money, influenet* or address sufficient to bribe, intimi- 
date or prevent their accusers coming forwJird ; in the present instance it is impossible to 
conceive, eitlier on the score of cx}x^(liency, justice or humanity, a case where the appoint- 
ment of a person in that eapaeity is so necessary; because the best laws will not execute 
themselves; and it is very improbable that the parents or relations of the freeborn children^ 
stohm us they are from the most remote parts of Travancore, ever will knowj where their 
child retj were carried ; or even admitting that they do know of their having been transported 
to Malabar, and that part of them were in the possession of a European, in the state of 
ignorance and dread the people of Travancore are of British subjects and British laws, it 
is hardly likely that any one of them would have the courage to come before a British 
court of justice in the character of a prosecutor of a European in Malabar; there is a local, 
painful as it is to me to say it, and a more powerful obstacle to deter individuals from pro- 
secuting Mr. Brown, or any one of that party before the Provincial Court ; but though the 
Travaiicorians may not he aware of this bias in fiivour of individuals, if they do chance to 
hear where their children and slaves are, they will also hear the protection that has bfeen 
given to Mr. Brown by the Provincial Court in these his unlawful acquisitions.” 

Para. 8. Those absurd distinctions in the Mahomedan law which excepted the evidence 
of slaves, whether fjuasi slaves, or because not of the Mahomedan religion, or that they were 
prosecutors, or stood in the situation of prosecutors, from having been injured by their 
master or person accused ; or that they were women, or any other personal distinction, have 
been superseded by a specific § enactment passed on the 28 th August 1829 . Now, there- 
fore, there can be no pretext for denying to slaves the right to prosecute and give evidence 
the same as freeborn persons ; and it is but justice to the whole of the slave castes to say 
that I have generally found tliat their evidence is to be depended upon fully as much as 
(Mr. Warden thinks their evidence is as much, if not more^ to be relied on than that of) 
freeborn persons, provided, that is, their master has not been tampering with them, when, 
through apprehension of his anger, they would hardly dare to depose otherwise than he had 
tutored them. 

Para. 9 . I have already shown, that by the ancient laws of Malabar, a master was 
accountable to no wrson lor the life of his own slave, but was the legal judge of his offence, 
and might punish him by death. This severity was moderatfid^ so far in Malabar as to make 
a master amenable to punishment, if he put his slave to death without a cause ; and since 
the establishment of British rule, numerous instances of conviction of free persons for the 

murder 


♦ Letter, dated 29th February 1812, para. 85. East India Slavery documents, fol. 582, 

•|* Para. Gl. Ditto, 

t Col. Munro, the British Resident, reported {vide his Letter 16 Mr. Baber, 29th Nov, 1812) that he 
had received nurherous complaints of the disappearance of children, but all his inquiries at the time could 
not develope the cause. 

§ Reg. Vll, A.D. 1829, Fort St. George. 

II Evidence before a Committee of the House of Lords, Question 1875. 
if See first Commis.sioner*8 Report, 11 Oct. 1793. 
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xiurdev and maiming of alaven^ brought to light chiefly through the agency of the police^, 
will be found on the calendars of the criminal courts of Malab^ and Canara; at the same 
it cannot be denied that the laws do not extend to them, adequate protection, or they 
would not so frequency seek an asylum in the neighbouring states of Coom and Mysore ; ( 
BO people in the wor]% miserable as their condition is, are more attachecT to their natak 
solum than they are, and they would be the last to fly it, if they could possibly live in 
security, and enjoy tW condbrtable state of existence which they might acquire oy their 
labour, and are, I conceive, especially entitled to from their masters. 

(H) Para. 1. Domestic slaves in general are entirely independent of, and owe no sort of 
obedience to, any person but their master or his family ; not so with the agrestic slaves on 
the Malabar coast ; who, as far as relates to caste distmctions, may be considered as under 
bondage to all Hindoo freeboni persons : these are, however, confined to leaving the road, 
and other external marks of inferiority ; and in this poiflt of view, more of a religious than 
a civil obligation, and could, I apprehend, be exacted only as long as the slavery or caste 
continued. These absurd distinctions, however, are rapidly wearing away, especially in 
Canara ; and in North Malabar they are much less attended to than in the Southern division. 
At Calicut indeed, though the seat of a zillah court, and head station of the principal 
collector, they are perhaps even more prevalent than during the period of the native 
government. 

Para. 2. I recollect, not many years ago, a Tiyer (whose house was situated in a narrow 
part of the high road at Calicut), used to daily place himself in sucli a situation in front of 
it, that there was no possibility of any one of the slave caste passing without polluting him, 
which he dare not do. The Tiyer in his turn made a profit of this his situation, and actually 
exacted money, or a portion of whatever the poor slaves happened to have at the time, 
before he would stir from the spotf- 

Para. 3. Another instance of this caste tyranny occurred also at Calicut in a person of 
tlie Tiyer caste: a servant of a gentleman (Sir James Home) having been taken suddenly 
ill, his master humanely, and probably through ignorance, or more probably disregard of 
these absurd caste distmctions, sent iiim to his liome in his palanquin. As it was contrary 
to custom for Tiyers to be so carried, a party of Nairs waylay the Tiyer servant, and severely 
beat him, besides doing great damage to the palanquin. It is true such instances of tyranny 
are not very common, even at Calicut, and they are merely mentioned to elucidate the nature 
of the deference or submission exacted by other persons than masters over slaves. 

Para. 4. The following extract from one of my circuit reports is still more characteristic 
of this peculiar feature in Malabar observances: 

The prisoner, a Nair, named Chatanchata Wallia Ramen, was charged with the wilful 
murder of Cheria Ramen, the brother ol* * * § the prosecutrix. The law officer declared the charge 
proved by the testimony of eye witnesses, and that the prisoner was liable to death, which 
tutwa was confirmed by the law officers of the Foujdarry Adawlut, by which court the prisoner 
was adjudged to sufl'er death. This was one of the most wanton and unprovoked murders 
tliat has ever come before me. The deceased was the prisoner’s own nephew, and was 
returning from his daily occupation, with his labourers, one of whom was a slave ; when 
they met the prisoner in a narrow lane returning from bathing, who called out to the low 
caste people to give him the road ; but not doing so with the expedition prisoner expected, 
he flew into a most violent rage with his nephew, and witliout any the slightest provocation, 
went up to him with his drawn knife and stabbed him to the heart 

(I) Para. 1. I have already given my opinion, that all the agrestic slaves on the Malabar 
coast were originally attached to tlie soil ; there are many, I am aware, most respectable 
authorities who think otherwise, but who admit that if the soil be oveistocked the surplus 
slaves are sold, at the same time acknowledging, that their numbers have been decreas- 
ing^, while all other classes of the people have been increasing. 

(J) Para. 1. Hindoos worsliip, like their free countrymen, a variety of gods and goddes- 
ses, which are represented by rude stones, logs of wood or pottery ; these arc placed 
on a pedestal or stool, called Peetum, on hearths or pavements called Taras, in the open air, 
or under cover, in buildings called Kotum-kawa, Mamuibawum and Airiyumkootiyum, under 
the shade of the ali-poola or kanyera trees ; some are inclosed within walls. In those of 
the higher castes, an image of granite stone (Shcela bimmeii) is placed, upon wliich oil is 
poured ; it is also decked out with flowers. On many of these pectums, or altars, there is 
nothing but a tri-shoola, trident of iron, or walla, a sword ||, and generally a curved one, 
called Kadatila (similar to the Akinokee of the ancient Scythians), Every mountain, hill, 
forest, field, river, &c. has its appropriate deity ; those generally worshipped are Manama, 
Mariappeu, Badrakalli-chamoony-kariatten, Kooty Chatten, Kariwilly, Polakooty and 
Bhagawady, for which latter, as nature personified, or mother of all things, all natives of 
Malabar have a particular veneration. Their Poojacheyoonawara, or officiating priests, are 

C rsons of their own castes respectively. At particular ceremonies they have lights, and 
at drums called Kotum and Waddium, and sacrifice fowls, and make Oota, offerings of 
meat, rice, cocoa nuts, honey and spirituous liquors, to propitiate Boothangul (evil spirits), 

Meediamar 


• concluding para, to Answer 15 of this Paper, 

t Col. Welsh’s Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. no. 

t Circuit Report, 2d Sessions, 1821, para. 61. 

§ Mr. Warden’s Evidence before Committee of House of Lords, Question 1903. 
11 Col. Welsh, vol. ii. p. 22. 
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Meediamar (mediators), or to Prathangul (souls or spirits of departed relatives), also ta 
Goorikanuar and Moorakaimer, the protecting deities of their country ; their idea of a future 
state of rewards and punishments is, that bad men become Pish&sha (evil spirits), while good 
men continue to hover about their earthly or mortal dwellings ; some believe in transmigra- 
tion ; they have also some confused notions of a place of torment, called Naragum, and of 
beatitude, called Swargum or Mocksham. 

Para. 2. The higher castes bum, others bury their dead, they then drink toddy, but fast that 
day. They observe a ceremony called Putta Nfitee, and Kakooka ; the higher castes observe 
the former, which is as follows : as soon as life is departed, they set up a green leaf of the 
karirnpanna (brab tree), upon which it is supposed the waioo, breath or soul, lights ; upon 
this they pour maddium (liquor) : after the 7th, 9th, 11th or 13th day this leaf is deposited 
in the poodikallum (earthern pot), containing the ashes of the deceased, which is then 
buried under a tree at or near the place of their birth. The kakooka literally is an offering to 
(TOWS ; it is a sort of cake, nnicle of kawaga grass, leaves of the cheroloo plant and seed of 
clla, mixed up with ehanmtnum (cow dung) and ghee ; if the crows eat it, it is a good omen, 
if not, a bad on(\ 

Para. 3. In Canara they w^orship also numerous deities, represented by stones, wood 
and pottery, on peetums or pedestals in open places, under trees and inside buildings ; they 
have also swords and shoola (tridents) on these altars ; bells suspended under trees are not 
uncommon. In the houses of some of the castes a swinging shelf is suspended, on which 
an earthen jar of water is ])laced, dedicated to their household god. The general names of 
their gods are Kiln Duwuni, Gooli, Masti-haigooli, Sami, Kadiya, Moodali, Maroo or Mari, 
Poonjootooli, &c.; but the most common worship is to Boot, the Devil, represented by a stone 
onapeetum, in an open square inclosed by a wall, to which fowls, fruit, grain and liquor are 
offered, to pro})itiate him or appease his wrath. 

Para. 4. Both in Canara and Malabar some of the slave castes are supposed to have 
commerces with evil spirits, and to possess Maiitruin (the magic art, and literally the Manteis 
of the Greeks). The belief is, tluit sickness to man or beast is occasioned by their prayogum 
(spells) or odi (incantations) ; they also foretell events. M r. W arden has stated* * * § , and correctly 
too, that the superstition of the country is so great, that neighbours very often resort to 
these slaves, for the purpose ol‘ letting loose destruction among the cattle and families of 
those whom they have any hatred against.” The delusion is carried so far, that the slaves 
themselves believe they possess this supernatunil gift. 

Para. 5. I will quote one instance of this kind that came beforeme while presiding at a court 
of sessions of gaol delivery in Malabar: ‘‘ There were two prisoners, both chermar slaves, 
named Cooty Velloota and Chengaly Wallia Velloota, charged with the murder of the 
prosecutor’s elder brother, by beating him, forcing him to swallow^ mud and obnoxious 
medicines, and visiting him with evil spirits, in consequence of which he died the third day 
afterwards ; they w(T(‘ both acquitted, and ought not to have been committed for trial, the 
only evidence against them to the fact of murder being their own allegi^d confessions before 
the talook, wherein they accused themselves of having caused the (leath of the deceased, 
by means wliich, consistently with the law of nature, they could not possess ; nothing in 
fact could exceed the absurdity and incredibility of their ndation, or show in a stronger 
point of view, the extent to which the natives cany their superstitious belief in the agency 
and j)owers of evil spirits 

Para. G Throughout Malabar, especially amongst the koorchers and other mountaineers, 
they have Wellachapajl, (delivery of oracles), on stated ceremonies, on which occasions the 
officiating person works hims(df up to the highest pitch of frenvy, and when inspired, or 
Daivc comes 7 /pon them, as they say, they begin to shiver, then to swell, foam at the 
mouth, gnash their teeth, tear their hair, cut their flesh ; during all which time they are 
thundering out all sorts of anathemas, attributing all their calamities to the neglect of their 
Moorikarmar. In times of public commotion, these Wellachapad were universally resorted 
to by the Pychti Raja ,}: and other rebel leaders, and most powerful intruments they were in 
their hands, not only to overawe the people in general, but to work upon the imaginations 
of the natives in our own service ; and their influence has been so great as actually to un- 
nerve the most loyal and gallant of our soldiers, and to expose our officers to the most 
imminent perils. On one memi^rable occasion in Wynad, our sepoys actually threw down 
their muskets, believing them to be enchanted, and that they would not go off, saying it was 
unavailing to contend against the enemy while the gods were on their side ; and, but for the 
speed of their horses and night coming on, nothing could have saved our officers § from 
certain destruction. 

With respect to the morals of the slaves, I should say there is much less profligacy and 
depravity among them than their more civilized countrymen ; drunkenness is their besetting 
sip, when they can get liquor ; but, except pilferings in plantations and grain fields, the 

higher 


* Evidence before the Committee of Lords, Question 1912. 

i Circuit Report, 2d Sessions, 1821, para. 66. — Not in East India documents, 

t See copy of the Noayogum or mandate of the Moorikarmar, proclaimed by the Pychfe Ruja, and 
the universal panic afforded thereby, communicated by Mr. Warden, the Principal Collector to Mr- 
Baber, in November 1805. 

§ In the Rebellion of 1803. Captain Watson was in command of this party. 
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higher crimes of gang or highway robbery are by no means common ; when they have gone — 

on plundering excursions, it has generally been as coolies, to bring away the booty ; circum- Appendix (K.) 

vention, chicanery, fraud and perjury, so common to all other natives, are hardly known to 

them ; but acts o^ferocity and cruelty are too common, as will be seen by the following (%) Answers of 
wretched picture given of them by one of the Provincial Court judges : T. H, Baber^ Esq. 

In three cases of wilful murder, the perpetrators were of that wretched and degraded 
class of human beings who have been so frequently described under the names of Pooliar, 

Chermer, Parriar and Adiar ,• they are born in a sta||jDf slavery, and treated as such by their 
masters, who transfer them from one to another by sale, mortgage or hire. They are, as 
might be expected from the state of degradation to which they are reduced and held, abso- 
lutely brutal in their conduct, and destitute of the knowledge of right and wrong. They 
are e-xtremely malicious and vindictive, carrying the latter spirit to the most shocking ex- 
tremities on occasions of the slightest provocation, apparently regardless of, or perhaps 
incapable of reflection on, the consequences’*^.” 

Para. 7. The Coochers, or mountaineer bow-and-arrow men, are, I know, considered 
treacherous, and in general have been the first to take up arms against us ; this is partly 
owing to their extreme simplicity, and the facility of being worked upon by their more wily 
and designing countrymen, the Lowlanders. I nave, however, invariably found them faith- 
ful, after they have once submitted to me, and on the numerous occasions f I have put their 
fidelity to the test, never have they betrayed me, though no man has made more frequent 
and awful examples of them than, unhappily, my public duties have rendered unavoidable. 

They arc sensible of, and acknowledge by every means in their power, the unvarying pro- 
tection (where I could aflbrd it) they have received from me, in spite of every opposition ; 
and this has engendered a sentiment of respect and gratitude bordering on veneration, and 
which will only cease with their lives ; so notorious is this feeling, that nothing is more 
common than to use my name as a sort of oath or talisman % ( Baber sahibainda anna ittu 
are the words used) on every oppression they are subject to. Many European travellers 
have also found my name efficacious in procuring their wants in those parts, where 
a purwanna order from a person in authority has failed to do so. 

Para. 8. Although the ceremony of marriage is observed, the contract is not indissoluble ; 
the man may separate from his wife, and also, provided he has her consent, part with her to 
another, ton his paying back to his master his marriage expenses ; which seems but just, 
since he originally defrayed them, and must again if his slave takes another wife. These 
separations are not by any means common, and when they do happen, are less owing to 
themselves than their masters ,* for no people arc more attached to each other, or to their 
families than they are ; none carry their resentments further where the wife has been un- 
faithful §. I recollect trying a slave for the murder of another, merely for receiving his wife 
into his hut during a short period he was obliged to fly liis home, in consequence of his 
master’s severe treatment of him ; and many such instances are to be found in the records 
of the criminal courts. 

Para. 9. In the volume on East India Slavery ” laid before Parliament, will be found 
a striking instance of this tyranny of masters in prohibiting a female slave living with her 
husband. Mr. Warden, the presiding judge’s notice of it is as follows || : The two cases tried 
in Canary, wherein the accused were charged with causing the death of their slaves by 
severe chastisement, induced me to make inquiry at Mangalore regarding the prevailing 
custom in instances wherein the slave of one master marries the slave of another, and par- 
ticularly whether their respective owners can prevent them from living together. The 
frequent absence from his master’s work, which occasioned the deceg^ed’s chastisement, in 
one of the above cases, was owing to visits to his wife, who residJi at a distance on her 
master’s estate, who would not allow her to live with her husband.” Mr. Warden, upon 
satisfying himself that ^^it was usual for the female slave to reside with her husband, sug- 
gested that, under the authority of Government, the obligation b(i enforced upon owners to 
allow their married slaves to live together.” The Government saw no necessity for the 
enactment of a new Regulation 

Para. 10. That the courts and magistrates were bound, by the general provisions of the 
Regulations, to enforce the observance of the reciprocal obligations of masters and slaves, 
as a general principle I admit ; and that it was mtended by the Legislature, that in all 

cases, 


• Circuit Report, 2d Sessions, 1815.— Not in East India Slavery documents. 

t See my notice of the two Coorchers, who lost their lives while using their best efforts to persuade 
their brethren, then in open rebellion, to deliver themselves up to me, para. 1 1 of my Letter to Govern- 
ment, May 12, 1812. 

:|; Col. Welsh, Captain Bevan, and oiher officers now in England, have repeatedly witnessed this 
extraordinary attachment. 

§ Mr. Vaughan writes that he has observed, “ whilst the contract lasts, a wonderful degree of jealousy 
and tenaciousness of family honour, when contrasted with the general appearance, habits, and apparently 
brutish stupidity of these castes.” 

II First Session, 1825, folio 936. 

^ Their words are, “ If the usage of the country imposes on the owners the obligation to allow their 
married slaves to live together, the Governor in Council sees no reason against adopting the circuit 
judge's suggestion, that the magistrate should be required to enforce that obligation ; and again, as the 
rights of the master over the slave rest on the same foundation with iho limits assigned to them, it 
seems unreasonable to suppose that the court and magistrates are bound to respect the one, and yet 
without power to enforce the other.” 

786—1. 
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- cases, strict justice be impartially administered ; but how stands the fact between the slave 

Appendix (K,) and bis master ? Can it be denied that their excluded condition, their ignorance, their 

poverty, their impurity, compared with the ability, the affluence, the influence, and high 

Slavery*, Dearii^ of those they have to contend with, do present insuperable o])stacles in the way 
of their getting redress, unless their masters step forward to see justice done to them ; and 
can there be a stronger fact of the want of adequate protection from our courts and magis** *** 
trates, than the case of this pour slave, who had no other means of visiting his wife than by 
stealth as it were, and this at the risk Q^is life ! 

Para, 11. There is no legal objection, that I am aware of, to slaves possessing property 
of their own, independent of their masters : out of all the examinations sent up by the late 
collector, Mr. Vaughan there are but three wherein it is contended that whatever slaves 
may acquire, the master has a right to ; ” and those are from the principal inhabitants of 
the less civilized country of Wynad, where they have, I know, many peculiar customs ; it 
is to be observed that in neither of the other depositions is the right uneauivocally admitted, 
they merely allow the possibility of the thing, coupled or rather qualified with the condition 
of doing their master’s workf. Mr. Warden mentions as a fact within his knowledge, 

One of the Zamouin’s slaves holding property of his own, though it is the only one ne 
can call to recollection Pandara Kanakeii, an inhabitant of South Malabar, is, 1 imagine, 
the instance in question. In North Malabar then* is one also named Karimbai Poolla, who 
has considerable property of his own, and is, I understand, quite independent of any master. 
Some of the slaves sow dry grains and cultivate yams, and I have seen also a few plaintain 
trees, and now and then a solitary jack tree, in the ground adjoining their chala huts, the 
fruits of which they enjoy, but the right in the soil and in the tree, is in the master : not so 
in Caiiara; there they arc allowed to possess a small slip of ground of their own, and 
occasionally I have met with a Dher slave, who had a few articles of value about his 
person. 

(K) Para. 1. It has been sliown that .slaves have been sold at the pleasure, or more com- 
monly, according to the necessities of their masters, off their estates and separate from their 
families; and this by authority, namely, in execution of judgments and in satisfaction of 
revenue arrears Entertaining doubts how far I ought to sanction with my authority such 
a practice, I have invariably resisted all such acts, and have the satisfaction of reflecting that, 
owing to my repeated remonstrances, orders were issued (I find it so stated in a document 
in the volume of East India Slavery, for though living in Malabar to the end of 1H28, I never 
heard of it before §), under date the i:itli May 1010, prohibiting the sale of slaves in future on 
account of arrears of revenue in Malabar, where alone the Board observe, ‘‘ the practice has 
obtained;” it has not however been prohibited in execution of decrees, and it would appear 
from the examinations taken of all the principal inhabitants in every talook of Malabar, 
forwarded by Mr. Vaughan himself to the Board of Revenue, under date the 20th July 
1810, that proprietors had not discontinued at that period selling their slaves indiscriminately 
one to another, and even in discharge of revenue arrears, or as deposition No. 18 says||, 
** When proprietors are in want of cash to j)ay the revenues ;” all which sales are, if out of 
the place of their birth, in my opinion, at variance with ancient usages, and are, moreover, in 
direct contravention of a ])ositive law, since, at least, April 1820, (when the Act 61 Geo. 8, 
c. 23, was enacted into a Regulation (II. of 1820) by the govemmeat of Fort St. George) 
which, according to the meaning and definition given of that law, in the Regulation in 
question ^f, is declared to be “ the offence of carrying away or removing from any country or 
place whatsoever, viuy ])erson or persons, as a slave or slaves, or for the purpose of being 
sold or dealt willi as a slave or slaves and which applies,” according to the opinion of 
the Advocate-generar at Madras, in all its coiisequencfis and penalties to all persons 
residing within the King’s or Company’s territories, including therefore the native subjects 
of this Government’^*.” 

Para. 2. The Advocate-general of Bombay took the same view of this statute, observing ft, 
although these words certainly do not abolish slavery, for We.st India slavery is 
recognized in the same Act, but they appear to me peremptorily to interdict all interference 
on our part as to the restoration of slaves to their masters ; for I cannot see how such inter* 
ference could be construed otherwise than as aiding and assisting in the carrying away the 
person so restored, to be used or dealt with as a slave.” On the same principle, 1 tnink, 
they impose a duty on the magistrate of Hberating slaves who complain of being forcibly 
kept ill their master’s service. The slave who liberatc^s himself camiot be restored to his 
master without danger of felony ; and, 1 think, lie might prosecute any man on the statute 
who assisted his master to retake him for the purpose of being used as a slave 

Para. 3. In 


* East India Slavery, fob 850. 

f Evidence before Committee of Lords, Question 1893, 

X East India Slavery, fol. 815. 

§ East India Slavery, fol. 900. Board of Bevenue Proceedings, para. 45. 

II Vide Answer to Question i.5« East India Slavery, fol. 805. 

V Vide Preamble to Regulation II. of 1826. 

*** East India Slavery Papers, fol. 711. 

+t Ditto, fob 338. See opinions of the same officers, fol. 309, 331. 

J4: A fortiori all sales of slaves in execution for revenue arrears have been in contravention of th» 
statute. 
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Pam. 8* In the ftouthem Mahratta country the sale of slaves was expressly prohibited by 
the Governor-general in Council*, under date the 18th December 1819, and this in opposition 
to the opinions of two of the most able and humane men India has ever produced (the 
Honourable M. Elphinstone and Mr. Chaplinf), namely, that any restrictive measures (.' 
would be an innovation upon established customs and an infringement of private rights,’^ ^ 
that is, ** what had hitherto been deemed a marketable commodity/’ 

(L) Para. 1. There is no local Act to that eftbct; and all that the inhabitants themselves, 
according to the depositions furnished by Mr. Vaughan, say is, that it is not usual” and 

is not practised and though the Hindoo law will not allow to the ruling power the right 
of granting manumission, there is no interdict against masters doing it. 

Para. 2. I have already mentioned two instances of slaves possessing property and being 
independent of masters ; and Mr. Vaughan himself^ incidentally includes slaves as amongst 
those who pay taxes, which implies the right to hold property, which is akin to liberty, or 
they could not enjoy it. Mr. Graime has mentioned^ having purchased a family of slaves 
for the soke of emancipating them ; and I myself made the same experiment in 1803, of two 
slaves, a boy and girl, one of whom rose to be a gentleman’s butler, the other a lady’s aya. 

(M) Para. 1. With respect to agrestic or indigenous slaves, like those of Malabar, the 
only ancient books that make any mention of slaves are, Kerula-oolpati-wiwahara Malla 
and Vitynana Shooriam Granddham, and all that is narrated therein of them, to the best of 
my recollection (for I have them not to refer to) is, “ that they were the first and sole culti- 
vators in Kerula Rajium, having been created exclusively for the use of the Brahmins || ;” 
since which period all castes have become proprietors of land and slaves, and also cultiva- 
tors, excepting Brahmins, and the only reason that prevents them from being actually 
operatives is, that they either possess slaves or can afibrd to employ pannikera, (hired 
labourers) ; but very many of them are their own krishikara, and are to be seen, during 
seasons of agricultural labour, out in the fields, superintending and even aiding their work- 
men ; the slaves alone remain unaltered and stationary. 

Para. 2. 1 am aware it has been contended by a person who has been upheld as a sort 
of oiacle in (juestions ol' native customs, that “ tlic slaves^f of Malabar arc condemned, 
without alternative, to cultivate the earth for the benefit of others,” and that “ it is not in the 

! K)wer of man to alter their relative station in society;” but knowing at the same time that 
le was himself a slave owner, 1 considered these opinions as those of an interested party, 
and I should not have condescended to notice them, had 1 not lately seen, in the volume of 
docuimmts on ‘‘ East India Slavery,” that the same opinions had been adopted by a high 
public functionary**, so far as maintaining, 'Mhatby the laws and customs of the country it 
js as impossible to reduce a freeborn subject to a state of bondage, as it is contrary to 
them to emancipate a slave,” and that ‘ once a slave always a slave,’ may be considered 
a motto to be prefixed to the subj(‘ct of slavery in Malabar which is nothing more or 
less than to argue that it is the awful pleasure of the Almighty that the slaves of Malabar 
arc, and shoulcT continue, a reprobated people ; a conclusion much too appalling, I am con- 
fident, to meet with supporters cvc/i amongst the most pertinacious advocates for the 
preservation to the people of India of their religious and caste usages and institutions. 

Para. 3. Happily, however, we see those barriers of’ superstition and ignorance being daily 
thrown down by the natives themselves; and already has Mr. Vaughan himself been forced 
to admit, and this only three years after expressing himself as above, “ that no line or 
distinction can be drawn between tlie inhabitants of Malabar and other parts of India, as 
relates to their agricultural pursuits, nor are their customs or religion any bar to their 
engaging in these occupations a 

Para. 4. And here do 1 rest my main argument in favour of emanerpating the unfortunate 
slaves, since now that all castes and classes of people can and do till the earth, there can be 
no longer any excuse for confining the industry of slaves to any particular occupation, or 
continuing them in their present degrading tlmildom; nor any reason foi* refusing to them 
a participation in all the privileges their countrymen enjoy, so far, that is, as engaging in 
any honest occupation that inclination prompts or capacity fits them for. 

(N) Para. 1. Not on the Malabar coast, though 1 have observed amongst the slaves in the 
vicinity of large towns a growing spirit of industry and independence, which, but for the 
countenance their masters have received from us in these their unnatural acquisitions, 
would have ripened into an assertion of their liberty long ago; and, unhappily, the subject 
has an appearance of such magnitude as to deter or prod uce an indisposition, at least in the 
ruling autliorities, from adopting any specific measures to improve their condition, or even to 
extend to them the full protection which it was the intention of the Legislature that all 

classes 


* East India Papers, fol. 340. 

t Mr. Elphinstone’s Letter to Captain Briggs, fol. 339 ; Mr. Chaplin’s ditto to Captain Pottinger, 
fob 341 ; also his General Report of 1822. 

t Letter to the Board of Revenue, dated a4th August 1822. East India Slavery, fol. 910. 

§ East India Slavery, fol. 923, para. 58. 

H See my Evidence before Committee of House of Lords. Mr. Commissioner Graeme’s Report, 
para. 32 ; East India Slavery, fol. 915 ; also Major Walker’s Report, para. 3, fol. 866. 

f Mr. Brown’s Letter, dated 24th May 1798; East India Slavery documents, fol. 597, 

** Mr. James Vaughan, late Principal Collector and Magistrate of Malabar, Letter to the Board of 
Revenue, dated so July 1S19, para. 8 ; East India Slavery documents, fob 845. 

ft Mr. Vaughan^ Letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 24 August i822| |»ara. 3; East India 
documents, folio 910. 
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— classes of people should receive from the laws ; nor can this be matter of surprisCi when we 

Appendix (K.) see such opposite and conflicting assertions and opinions as are to be found in the official 
— - records, a few of which I will here recapitulate. 

Slavery. 


Mr. Warden f late 
Principal Collector of 
Malabar, and late Se- 
cond Judge of the Wes- 
tern Division* 

1 Mr. Vaughan^ late 
; First Collector of Ma- 
j labar, and late Second 

I Judge of the Western 

1 Division. 

1 

! 

Mr. Francis Bucha- 
nan, appointed by the 
Governor General, 
Marquis Wellesley, to 
inquire into the btate 
of Malabar, &c. 

Mr. Commissioner 
Gramc, late Member 
of Council and Senior 
Judge of the Sudder 
Foujdarry Adawlut, 
and latterly Acting 
Governor of Madras. 

Cruel treatment to 
slaves is punishable 
by the Regulations. 

Slaves are not ex- 
cluded from the pro- 
tection and benefit of 
the laws. 

I 

The slaves are as 
well protected by the 
laws as any other race 
of belugi. 

The slaves are very 
cruelly treated. 

Slaves have been 
too entirely dependent 
upon their masters. 

They can apply to 
the courts of justice; 
does not recollect any 
case of the kind. 

Does not recollect 
any instance of a slave 
appealing to a court of 
justice for protection 
from the ill usage of 
his master. 


The interference of 
the magistrate has 
been so systematically 
withheld, that they 
could not, with any 
prudent regard to the 
interests of themselves 
ami families, resort to 
a higher power. 

It is the duty as 
well ns the interest of 
the master to see that 
the subsistence, called 
Walli, is regularly 
served out to his slave. 

The measure of sub- | 
sistence to be giveji to 
the slave is fixed, and 
the owner is hound by 
the prescribed customs 
of the country to see 
it served out to them 
daily. 

The slaves receive 
but two-sevenths of 
what is a reasonable 
allowance. 

1 

The allowance to 
slaves on days they 
have no work is only 
half of what is fixed 
when they are em- 
ployed ; in several 
places they are not 
paid when they do not 
work. 



1 

The slave in the 
interior is a wretched, 
half-sUrved, diminu- 
tive creature, stinted 
in his food and e.\- 
posed to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, 
whose state demands 
that commisseration 
and amelioration which 
may confidently be 
expected from the hu- 
manity of the British 
Government. 






There can be no 
comparison between 
their (the Malabar 
slaves) condition, and 
that of the slaves in 
the West Indies. 







They erect for them- 
selves small huts that 
are little better than 
large baskets. 

The slave alone lias 
a sieve of a hut in the 
centre of the rice fields. 




Extract of a Letter, in the Revenue Department, from the Governor in Council of 
Fort St. George to the Court of Directors, dated 30th December 1826. 

In Malabar a numerous class of labourers employed in ^iculture have not the free 
disposal of their own industry, but are in a peculiar state of servitude. Their conditbn may, 
^ therefore; 
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therefore, with more propriety be regarded aa dependent on the treatment which they receive 
from their masters, than as capable of being improved by Government. But the considera- 
tion of the measures proper to be taken with respect to the kinds of slavery found to exist in 
India, relates to a subject of gieat delicacy and considerable difficulty; and we are of ( 
opinion that it is a matter in which more good is to be expected from the gradual operation 
of justice and police, administered in a spirit favourable to personal liberty, than from 
direct interference on the part of Government* * * § .’' 

(O') Para. 1. Under the latitude here given, I have entered as fully as the subjects 
touched upon in the preceding questions seemed to call for, and illustrated them, as 
I proceeded, with all the facts within my knowledge ; there may be, and no doubt are, other 
points that will occur to the Board upon perusing these painful details, upon intimating 
wliich I shall of course reply to them to the best of my ability ; at present all that occurs to 
me to notice are the cases of the four slaves which were so irregularly and oppressively sold 
to Mr. Sheppard (a discharged serjeant in the 12th regiment, who some years ago succeeded 
to the hemp manufactory at Beypoor) for the sum of Ms. 32 . 3 . equal to 3 Z. 6s.\ as also of 
the two slaves who were brought up from South to North Malabar +, and would have been 
carried on, it is impossible to say how much farther, until a purchaser was found for them, 
but for my timely interference. 

Para. 2. The Board of Revenue have noticed the first of these cases in the J 36 th, 37 th and 
3 Bth paragraphs of their Proceedings, under date the 13 th May 1819 , but in a way that 
shows the strong disposition that exists in that controlling authority to palliate such glaring 
instances of neglect of duty and of oppressive abuse of power as the whole proceedings of 
the collector exhibit. 

Para. 3 . The principal features of this horrid case will be found in my Report to the 
Foujdarry Adawlut § ; I shall, therefore, confine myself to observing in this place, that it 
was not one petition only, as would be inlerred from the Board’s notice of the subject, but 
ten, that were presented to the collector and magistrate, and no redress whatever was 
aftbrded the petitioner, though he regularly attended the collector’s cutcherry a period of eight 
months. The order issued by the collector for the restoration of the petitioner’s slaves and 
seed grain, is not among the documents, but it will be apparent, 1‘rom a perusal of his 
second petition ||, that the collector had ample time to see that his order w as obeyed ; instead 
of which he allowed the petitioner, an old man of 82 , to be thrown into gaol, on, as it was 

1 )roved on the trial, a false charge ^T, got up against him by the revenue servants who seized 
lis slaves and seed grain in retaliation for having complained against them to the collector; 
only one out of my tlnee precepts to the magistnite is given in the printed volume of 
papers **, but that one, and the return to it, will sufficiently show how unavailing must all 
eflbrts be to protect the people when executive officers are suftered to disregard, not only 
their complaint, but even to refuse with impunity obedience to the orders of those who are 
put in authority over them 

Pfira. 4 . Neither is the letter w inch, it is pretended, had, through some mistake in Mr. 
Vaughan’s office, not been received by the Board of Revenue until 11 months after it 
was written,” forthcoming, though sufficient of it is given in the Board of Revenue’s pro- 
ceedings, to show that Mr. Vaughan admits the sale of slaves for aiTears of revenue is as 
common as the sale of land;” which is shown by Sir Thomas Munro:j;J in this year ( 1818 ) 
amounted to 1,330 estates in one talook alone. 

Para. 5. 


* East India Papers, folio 911. 

t East India Slavery documents, fol. 898. 

I 36 Para. With regard to the practice of selling the slaves of Revenue defaulters for the recovery 
of arrears due, on which the Board have been directed to report, it appears, that in the case which has 
been brought to the notice of Government, (by the third judge on circuit in Malabar, through the Sud* 
der Adawlut) the seisure of the slaves in question, with a view to their being disposed of by public sale, 
took place without the knowledge of the collector ; and that, on a petition complaining of the grievance, 
being presented, an ordejr was issued by that ofPeer to restore the paddy seed and chermars (slaves). 

37 Para. The Hoard observe with great regret that this order was not obeyed, but that the four 
slaves were sold for 32. 3. rupees ! ! 

§ Dated 31st December 1810, fob 824, 825. || Folio 832, para 2. 

f Extract from Calendar, 2d Sessions, 1818, fol. 828. Folio 826. 

ft Board of Revenue’s Report, para. 38, fols. 8y8, 899. 

38 Para. The third judge or^ circuit states, that the collector declined furnishing certain informa* 
lion which he had called for respecting the liability of chcruiars, 01 slaves, to be sold in satisfaction of 
arrears of revenue ; the collector’s reasons for so doing are submitted in a letter addressed to the Hoard, 
under date the 24th November i8i8, but, by some mistake in his office, not received by the Board until 
the 26th October 1819, from which the following is an extract: 

“ How the third judge could take up this as being cognizable before his tribunal I am not aware, nor 
upon what plea he could call upon me, as magistrate, to give him information on revenue points, viz. 
whether chermars (slaves of the soil) were sold for arrears of revenue, is equally inexplicable to me: and, 
even did he wish for this information, he has been long enough in the revenue and judicial line to know 
that the sale of chermars, both in execution of decrees for arrears of revenue, and by mutual and private 
contracts, is as common as the sale of land, for if the soil is sold, what can be the use of retaining the slaves 
on it?” 

I f Sir Thomas Munro’s Report, dated 16th July 1822, states that in one single talook (out of 63 in 
Malabar) 1,330 plantations and rice fields were sold, in order to satisfy public balances. See Madras 
.Revenue Selections, vol. iii. p. 547. 
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■■ ' Para. 6. This disgraceful practice, in the instance in question, is suffered by the Board to be 

Appendix (K.) defended by a fallacy, namely, If the soil is sold, what can be the use of retaining the 

slaves on it,’’ the Board of Revenue knowing at the time that the burthen of the petitioner's 

Slavery. complaints, in all the ten petitions, is, that “if the collector does not prevent the sale of his 

seed grain, and his slaves, his land must go uncultivated, and himself and family must 
inevitably be ruined,” and yet they do not attempt even to expose it ; no wonder, then, the 
Government and the authorities oi this country are deluded into the belief that there is lio 
necessity for their direct interference in ameliorating the condition of their slave subiects^. 

Para. 6. The case of the two slaves was first brought to Mr. Vaughan’s notice through 
the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit, of which I was the third judge at the time, m 
order, as the precept stated, “ that no time might be lost in arresting the sale and eventual 
removal of the two slaves further from their native country f.” 

Para. 7. As I have already stated, it was at my instance the court so acted : I was 
walking along the high road, and met the two slaves being hawked about for sale by two 
revenue officers. One of them addressed me, complaining that he had two orphan children 
who must inevitably ])erisli, now he was taken from them ; the other, a fine young man, 
said that he had a father, mother and sisters, who depended upon him for protection ; and 
both entreated of me not to suffer their being banished the country for no cause ; even to 
Mr. Vaughan % himself, to whom they were sent, these poor creatures expressed “ the 
grievance it would be to be sold away at such a distance from their family.” 

Para. ». Instead, however, of’ Mr. Vaughan expressing his acknowledgments for bringing 
such flagrant abuses to his knowledge, as every man of common humanity, or who had the 
slightest regard for the character of’ his employers, or the national honour, would have 
done, he addresses a letter to the Board of Revenue^, wherein he “ protests against having 
stuch extraneous and forced obstacles thrown in his way to contend against in the collection 
of tlie revenues, as has been experienced by him on this occasion,” and actually avows his 
determination to support and protect natives “ in the legal discharge of their ordinary and 
domestic duties and practices, however inconsistent with his own nicer feelings of humanity;” 
or in other words, to uphold this indiscriminate sale of slaves away from their families and 
country of their birth. 

Para. 9. I shall not condescend to notice his illiberal observations, as regards my motives, 
further than that I fling them back with utter disdain and contempt, as well to the vitu- 
perator himself, as to those who could allow such a (valumnious document to remain upon 
the public records, without at least giving me an opportunity of vindicating my character 
against such unfounded aspersions. 

Para. 10. And here it will not be out of place to notice Mr. C. M. Lushington’s most 
wanton attack on me in his Report, dated the 1st July IHlO ||, (for no other I'easoii that I can 
see, than that, like his brother, the late Governor of Madras, he would persecute every man 
who had not his political prepossessions, for I never saw the man in my life), wherein, after 
vindicating this custom of “ selling human beings likti so many cattle and this system of 
perpetual labour,” (as he himselfwrites), he insolently observes, “ It is, however, possible that 
the advocate of freedom may think, with Cicero, and the third judge in Malabar* **, ^ Mihi 
liber esse non vicletur cjui non aliquaiido nihil agit;’” and this further calumny (instead of 
returning the letter, as every authority that did not countenaiice these attacks upon cha- 
racter would have done) tlic. Board of Revenue actually incorporate in their own proceed- 
ings without a single comment upon the impropriety of such personal allusions in official 
documents. 

Para. 11. There is one more subject upon which some information might be expected 
from me, and that is, the custom of slaves set^king protection in foreign states. 

Para. 12. In the volunu^ of East India Slavery documents will be found an application from 
Mr. Collector Vaugluiti to the Board of Revenue J]:, relative to thirty slaves, natives of Wyn&d, 
who had deserted their owner and taken refuge in the Coorg and Mysore countries, wherein 
that officer suggests tliat those rajahs respectively be required to make “pecuniary com- 
pensation to their owners, as an equivalent for the loss of them.” 

Para. 13. The Board, in forwarding the collector’s letter to Government §§, say, that the 
inhabitants of Wyiiad complain that their slaves are enticed from them by the subjects of 
the state of Coorg and Mysore; though nothing is said by the jieiiti oners, either to warrant 
the belief that tliese migrations are encouraged by, or even are with the cognizance of those 
princes, or that their subjects entice them, as the Board say, unless giving them employ- 
ment and paying them for their labour, can be so called ; and it would be hard indeed to 
deny tliese poor creatures this last resource, after being driven out of their own country 
by a series of ill usage which had at length become insnpp6rtable to them. 

Para. 14. In the instance in question the slaves belong to the Tiranelly Devassom ||1|, or 
Pagoda, which is at the foot of the range of the Briinmehagiri mountains, that aivide 
Wynad from Coorg. I know well the overseers of that pagoda, namely, the Waddaka 
Mootanau and Tekka Mootanan; repeatedly have they applied to me fur letters to the 

Coorg 


* East India Slavery, fol. 911. 

1 Provincial Court’s Proceedings, dated 12th November 1819, fol. 897. J Folio 883. 

§ Dated 25 December 1819, folio 877, || Folio 840. f Para. 14. 

Mr. Baber. ff Folio 893. 

JI Dated 21 December 1821, folio 911. 

§§ Letter, dated c January 1B23, folio 914. ||!| Folio 911. 
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Coorg rajah to have tlieir alaveg takea up and gent ba^k to them, but I have always resisted 
their applications, telling them that they have the means in their own hunds of recovering Appendix (K.) 
them, if they dmose to use them ; for that tlierc can be no doubt their slaves will readily ■— 
l^tum to their families upon receiving an assurance of being well treated in future. ^ ( 3 * * * § ) Answers of 

Para. 16 . It is only in those pavhi of Malabar which border upon Coorg and Mysore that ^ 
slaves take refuge in those countries ; many others farther removed have and do, 1 am 
aware, make the attempt, but they have been almost always overtaken ; and as it is the 
only way they have of sliowing their sense of ill treatment, and enjoying security of life 
ana limb, it would be cruel in us, and only an aggravation of their hard lot, so long as our 
tribunals are so hermetically closed against them (as I have already shown), were we to 
throw any obstacles in the slaves’ way, or to look to the rulers of those comitries for any 
indemnification to their tyrannical masters. 

Para. 16 . One good effect has attended our non-interference hitherto, and that is, that 
the slaves in that part of both the upper and low countries which border upon the states of 
Mysore and Coorg, namely Tirunelly and Trichalary, Bawala, Pulpelli, Kangnara, Coor- 
chiat, Eechakoon, Eddaterra and Moop^anad in Wynaad ; and at Aralet and Kittoor in 
Cotiote, Varatoor, Paratoo, Paiawoor, Chorily, Ichilkoon and Poortoor in Kollatnad, are 
better fed, better clothed, and better housed than in any part of Malabar. 

(P & Q) Para. 1 . This part of my subject, 1 must confess, I approach not without con- 
siderable diffidence ; not that I have any the smallest hesitation in declaring my sentiments, 
as the whole tenor and tendency of my exertions must prove, in favour of an unqualified 
abolition ; but that I feel my own inadequacy to the task of‘ individually suggesting such 
measures as shall effectually secure the great object in view, with the least j)08sible tem- 
porary inconvenience to the slaves themselves, to their proprietors, or to the general interests 
of the country. 

Para. 2 . Another difficulty, and a very great one it is, arises out of iny utter hopelessness 
of being able to impart that confidence in the (ixpediency and practicability of the views 
I myself might (uitertain, and this not from any idea of the rising generation (in whom the 
duty of carrying into effect the resolutions which the GovcTnment in this country will and 
must come to, when they know the real condition of the slaves on the Malabar coast,) 
imbibing any of those j)rejudices* against which I have had to contend; but from the 
obvious disadvantage they must labour under, for years to come at least, of not possessing 
that intimate knowledge of the language, the habits and customs of the people, and above 
all, that acquaintance with individual families, and a thousand localities so essential to the 
success of a measure of this magnitude. 

Para. 3 . Twenty years ago there was indeed an opening prospect of preparing the way 
for its introduction ; it was at the close of that incipient rebellion in 1812 , consequent on the 
additional burthens that had been imposed upon the people by those indirect taxes, the 
tobacco and salt monopolies, stamp duties, 8lc. 8cc., and the oppressive mode of administer- 
ing the Revenue department in general f ; and accordingly, among other necessary measures 
for securing the public tnin(|uilUty from future interruption, 1 took the earliest opportunity, 
after 1 had re-established;}; the authority of Government, of introducing in the body of 
a general police regulation a few rules which appeared to me urgently called for, to put 
a stop to the horrible traffic in human flesh at tnat time so j)ievalent, as w(‘.ll as for the 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves in general, so far as restraining their owners from 
selling them out of the country of their biilli, and from separating families ; and also by 
rendering it compulsory on them to make the slaves a suitable provision in food, clothes and 
habitation, in sicKiiess or health, young and old, at all times and in all seasons 

Para. 4 . Unfortunately the measure was not supported by those in whom the Legisla- 
ture had reposed the controlling authority, over the acts of the executive administration, 
but, on the contrary, 1 liad to contend even against their systernatie opposition in those 
individual acts of violence and cruelty ||, which it was my province to bring to public justice ; the 
conspiracy that was formed against my life through the machinations of the principal slave 

owner, ‘ 


* Some of which have been adverted to in the course of Ibese observations. 

t See 19 & 20 paras, of my lleport to Government, under date the i2tb May iSia. 

^ Lest this might expose me to the imputation of a vain boaster, 1 here extract the orders of the 
Honourable Court of Directors regarding my termination of this rebellion: 

“ The prompt and effectual interference of Mr. T. H, Baber, magistrate of North Malabar, on occa- 
sion of these fresh symptoms of contumacious resistance to our authority in Wynaad.so lately restored to 
tranquillity by his zealous exertions, deserves our strong acknowledgments. The death of Kalloo, the 
leader of the rebels, as well as that of some of the other principal chiefs alluded to by you, encourage us 
to hope that the peace of the country is not likely to be again disturbed. Under these circumstances wc 
instruct you to express to Mr. Baber the high sense we entertain of his ineritoiious services during the 
whole period of his employment as a judge and magistrate of that district, and he may he assured that 
we shall, with pleasure, see the opportunity occur for his receiving, at your hands, a solid testimony of 
your approbation in any advancement consistent with bis rank in our service, and in the line of liis 
official destination.^* 

§ East India Slavery documents, fob 739, 740. Section 27, clauses i, 2, 3, 4 & 5. Section 28, 
clauses 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6. 

tl Some of them are noticed in the course of these observations ; for the lest see East India Slavery 
documents. 

IT See my Letters to the Madras Government, dated i2tb October 1813, fols. 766, 767, and dated 
loth January 1813, fols. 784, 7B5 ; also the report of the trial of the conspirators as published in all 
the India newspapers, ^e following sentences were passed by Sir Thomas Strange and Sir John New- 
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owner, was one of the natural consequences of that illegal combination ; but all this had no 

/Appendix (K.) effect in deterring me from persevering in that righteous cause I had engaged in, and it was 

not until I found myself deserted by the Government itself, by an avowal * of their at>- 

Slaveiy. prehension of repeating the expression of their approbation of my conduct, lest it should 

aggravate this distempered feeling t, as the strug^e between the ardent zeal of an individual 
and the selfish views of a party, was called. 

Para. 6. Since that time I have confined myself to occasional notices of the condition of 
the Malabar slaves, as often as my public attention has been drawn to the subject, but 
with little or no benefit to the untortiinate slaves, who continue the same reprobated 
people as ever, as their half-famished persons, their sieves of huts, and the diminution of 
their numbers, while every other class of the people is increasing, abundantly testify. 

Para. 6, I have explained, as well as I could, what appeared to me to be the common 
law, the Hindoo law, the Mahoniedan law, and even the English law, on the question of 
slavery, and shall now close these observations by suggesting to the wisdom oi the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, and eventually both Houses of Parliament, the e;N:- 
pediency of the appointment of a Committee, both in this country and in India, the latter 
to be composed partly of natives, those who are most intelligent, most enlightened, and 
most infiuential rrom property in land and slaves, to inquire and report upon tlie measures 
best calculated to extend the blessings of freedom to this most wretched, most helpless, 
and most degraded portion of our Indian subjects. 

Thomas Hervey Baber, 

Late First Judge, Western Division, Madras Territories. 


(4.) Answers of 
Col. James H^elsh. 


(4.)— ANSWERS of Colonel James Welsh. 

1. I CKRTAiNLY had many opportunities of observing the state of slaves in domestic and 
agrestic employ, in various parts, during a very long service in the East Indies; but those 
opportunities which consisted in temporary residence at different stations, and frequent and 
extensive marches all over the peninsula, were unfortunately not embraced by me, to search 
beyond the surface. I can, therefore, only speak to the general appearance and outward 
condition of the people in question. 

2. Great numbers used formerly to be kidnapped from a distance, and sold by dealers for 
both domestic and agrestic purposes. Others are bom of parents in a state of slavery. 
Many have been and still are sold in infancy, by parents and relations, particularly in times 
of famine and scarcity, to any one who will purchase them ; and others used to be captured 
in war, particularly by Mahomedan conquerors. 

3. Although inclined to think the number very great, I had no opportunities of ascertain- 
ing the total amount ; nor could any individual, (from the immense extent of the country, 
and the great diversity of the kingdoms and governments into which it is divided), defini- 
tively answer the general question. 

I nad opportunities of personal observation on the Island of Ceylon, from the time of its 
capture from the Dutch in 179(5, till early in 1799, having been on the staff at Point de 
Galle, and, among otlier public duties, conducted all trials, both civil and milita^, in that 
district. Almost every inhabitant of any property on the island, European and Niitivc, had 
some slaves, (Malay, Lubby or Chenralesc) ; indeed, all the work, domestic and agricul- 
tural, was performed by them. The domestic ones appeared to be generally well treated, 
and considered more in the light of children than slaves. 

I had again particular opportunities, during the years 1817-lB and 1819, while residing 
as an independent staff-officer on the Malabar coast, and living occasionally entirely with the 
natives, and subsequently from that period till 182(5, while commanding in the first instance 
the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and afterwards the subsidiary force in Travancore 
and Cochin. I can, therefore, speak more particularly to the state of* slavery all along that 
coast, than in any other part of India. 

From Cape Comorin to Goa, including Wynaad and Soonda, I believe that there were 
nearly 300,000, and from the nature of the caste distinctions (not admitting of any kind of 
personal contact between the upper and lower orders of the Hindoo aborigines of that 
county), by far the greater numbers were field slaves. 

4. laws, as administered under the British Government, do not sanction or recognize 
a state of slavery, but they have not the power entirely to abolish it, even in places under 
our immediate control. 

5. The general condition of the agrestic slaves, is bad everywhere. They enjoy little 

comfort. 


bolt: IVIr, Brown, jun., to be imprisoned two iiumlbs and two weeks, and pay a fine of 100 pagodas; 
Mr. Douglas, lo be injprisoned five months and two weeks, and pay a fine of 1,000 pagodas ; Mr. Gaha- 
gan, to be imprisoned three months and two weeks, and pay a fine of 200 pagodas, and all of them 
bound over to keep the peace for three years. 

* Government Minute, dated 22d January 1823, fols. 789, 790. 

f And again the simple intimation that Government approves of the conduct of Mr. Baber, might 
even increase these evils.” 


© 
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comfort, have coarse, precarious and scanty food, bad clothing, frequently none at all, and 
no provision, (that ever I could learn), for old age or sickness. The domestic slaves are for 
the most part better off, but still subject to the despotic will of their owners, in every thing 
short of life. 

6. The agrestic slaves are employed in tilling the ground, planting, watering and weeding 
gardens, rearing trees, raising indigo, cotton shrubs and dyes, sugar cane, Indian com, 
jowarry, cholum, paddy grain, and every kind of grain, i never saw them working in 
regular gangs, nor do 1 know that they have any regular drivers. The nature of the 
cl^ate, its great fertility and produce, in general do not call for much conlinued labour, but 
they have no particular hours which they can call their own, not any one day in the week 
set apart for rest or devotion. The lash, or at least coercive strokes, are, I fear, too com- 
monly used, and indiscriminately to both sexes. 

7. The condition of the slave, in point of law, (though not of practice) is the same as that 
of the freeman, w’hen able, from proximity, to claim the protection of the civil magistrate. 
They can certainly be witnesses for and against freemen, in every English court of justice, 
and their masters cannot take their lives with impunity in any place either subject or tribu- 
tary to the British Government. 

B. I believe they are for some purposes free with regard to strangers, as far as caste regu- 
lations will admit. 

9. I always understood the majority to be serfSf particularly on the Malabar coast, and 
consequently transferable as a part of the soil. I do not think it can increase under our 
government. 

10. The slaves profess, generally, either the Mahomedan or Hindoo religion, with a small 
portion of Christians ; but as far as mortal can judge, their religion consists chiefly in out- 
ward observances ; their morals being, like their persons, most wretchedly debased. They 
can and do marry, but not with freeborn subjects, and I do not think they can have the 
means of acquiring any property, or the power of holding it, against their master’s 
consent. 

11. Slaves can be, and are, sold at pleasure; I have myself purchased several for small 
sums in different places, to give them their liberty. They may be seized and sold for debts in 
native states, but not in an English settlement. Our laws, I have already stated, do not 
sanction any kind of slave traffic, (although till lately they were not generally enforced), but 
no restriction I fear exists among the natives as to separating unfortunate individuals of both 
sexes from their families. 

12. I am unacquainted with any law to hinder or promote manumission, neither do I 
know of any means by which they could purchase their own freedom, and I suspect their 
children are necessarily slaves. The only way by which they are generally liberated is the 
one I have already alluded to, by being purchased by British subjects, which act, in itself^ 
amounts to manumission. 

13. Very material changes have taken place in the state of the slaves, wherever the British 
sway has extended ; lor this obvious reason, that no person immediately under our control 
dare inflict any severe punishment on or ill use another with impunity. 

On the Malabar coast, in particular, where the native laws even allowed a Nair to put 
to death on the spot any one of an inferior caste who should presume to approach him 
within a certain number of paces. No man, at the present time, of whatever rank or eleva- 
tion in point of caste, can enforce the original Regulations, by punishing in person any undue 
familiarity in one of subordinate caste, although the British authorities will protect him from 
any improper aggression on the part of an inferior. 

14. Measures have been everywhere adopted by the British Government to prevent the 
open sale of slaves, and to ameliorate the condition of those originally in that state among 
the natives in our own territories. 

The consequence has been (as far as I have ever learnt), a very considerable diminution in 
their number when taken in comparison with that of the free population. The existence of 
the British rule in India must affect both the extent and character of slavery there, because 
it has gradually tended to enlighten the minds of all classes of the natives, to raise them 
above ridiculous caste prejudices; and the increase and practice of Christian piety aiiiong the 
European population, with the zealous exertions of some of the clergy and missionaries, have 
lately contributed greatly to soften down the feelings of the natives towards each other. 

16. I shall here endeavour to particularize the slaves in the East Indies : 

Those under the Mahomedan princes, rulers and people, were for the most part descend- 
ants of Arabs and Abyssinians, who had either been originally kidnapped, and sold by sea- 
men and others on the sea-coast ; or Mussulmans, bom in slavery ; witn an admixture of Hin- 
doos of every denomination, who had either been captured in war or |)urchased from slave 
dealers; and as their masters have no caste prejudices, but strive to make proselytes of all, 
even the lowest castes, and then associate witli them in common, those slaves are generally 
used and trusted as domestics, and better treated than by those of other persuasions. 

The Hindoo princes and rulers had also Arabs and Abyssinians among their slaves, but the 
people in general have slaves of their own and inferior castes. 

In the Carnatic, Mahratta and Mysore countries, the slaves are mostly Pariahs or 
Dh^res, who, even when free, are so abject and debased, as hardly to be so well off as those 
in actual slavery. 

On the Malabar coast the slaves are almost exclusively Churraers, Pulliars and Puneers. 
In Wynaad, the Coorchers, (or archers) are also slaves, but being always armed, and the 
most active soldiers in times of disturbance, they are generally well treated. 

IB. 1 do not conceive the British Government, if inclined, could entirely abolish slaveiy 
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jj, Indie®, nor would it in the present degraded and imbecile state of the people, be 

Appendix (K.) altogether desirable ; but amelioration ought certainly^ to be put in practice in im first 

instance, and time will then, no doubt, render emancipation a blessing to all* 

Slavery. measures which occur to me as proper, and within our power to be inunediataly 

adopted, are the promulgation of laws to afford protection to the slaves, by enforcii^ a kind 
and equitable treatment of all such as come within our jurisdiction; apportioning their 
food and clothing, with a certain time for rest and recreation ; giving them the Sabba&*day 
in every English ^ttleraent ; declaring children of slaves to be tree bom, and only subject to 
their parents in yroth ; and utterly prohibiting a continuance of the traffic in future. 


Bideford, Nov. 3, 1B32. 


James Welshj Colonel, Madras Establishment. 


(5.) Answers of 
A,D,Campbdt^ Esq. 


(5.) — ANSWERS of A. 1). Campbell^ Esq* 

Sir, 2, North Bank, Regent’s Park, 4th November 1832, 

In annexing replies to the questions on slavery in the East Indies, which were en- 
’ closed in the letter you did me the honour to address to me 011 the 27th August last, 
I have to express my regret that the circumstances explained in my letter from Paris should 
have delayed their transmission ; especially as flie iuiormatioa wnich, at tliis distance from 
India^ my memory enables me to furnish is so imperfect. 

Reply to No. 1. The opj)ortunities I had of acquiring personal knowledge of the state of 
slavery in India were derived, during my residence there for 22 years, from the official situa- 
tions 1 held as secretary, and subsequently member, of the Board of Revenue at Madras, 
superintendent of police at the presidency, registrar to the Foujdary Adawlut, judge of ciremt 
in the provinces, and principal collector and magistrate in Tanjorc, and in tlie Bellary 
division of the Ceded Districts. 

2. In the territories under the Madras Government, slaves are of two distinct descriptions : 
the one includes the great slave population termed “ agrestic slaves,” or such as are usually 
employed in the field, though occasionally also in other labour. These consist exclusively 
of Hindoos, who become such by birth alone, in the peculiar castes which the usage of 
India has doomed to hereditary bondage. This species of slavery does not exist at all in 
the central provinces of the Indian peninsula, such as the Ceded Districts, or Mysore, 
peopled by the Carnaiacka nation ; arul I believe it is also unknown in the Northern Cirears, 
Nellore, £c., or in the country where the j^eople speak the Telinga hmguage; but it is 
common in tlie southern provinces of the peninsula, or wherever tke Tamil language is 
spoken, and it assumes its worst form on the western coast of the peninsula, or in the pro- 
vinces of Malabar and Canara. The other description of slaves consists of those who may 
be termed domestic, from being employed only in the liouse itself. This kind of slavery 
may be found all over the Madras territoiy, but it is exceedingly rare. Individuals generally 
become domestic slaves by being sold when children by their parents, in years of scarcity 

3 poaching to famine ; for famine itself, in the British territories, is happily now nearly 
Mown. A Hindoo, however, who buys a child on such an occasion, treats it as a Briton 
would ; not as a slave;, but rather as a serv ant to whom food and raiment are due, and whose 
wages have been advanced to maintain the existence of the authors of its being, authorized 
W nature to contract for its service until it is old enough to confirm or cancel such compact. 
The text of tlie Hindoo law, as well as its practice, clearly maintains such compacts to be 
temporary only, for it expressly mentions the gift of two head of cattle as annulling them, 
and entitling the child to legal emancipation ; but such fine is entirely nominal ; it is never 
practically exacted ; and on the child attaining maturity it is, in practice, as free amongst 
the Hindoos as amongst Britons, unless long habit or attachment induces it voluntarily to 
acquiesce in a continuation of its service. The Mussuliuau law acknowledges the legality 
of treating as slaves all infidels conquere.d by the faithful ; but its text is entirely opposed 
to the purchase of free children for the purpose of reducing them to a state of bondage; 
yet, in practice, compacts such as are described above, confer permanent rights on the 
Mahomedan purchaser ; for, under the spirit of proselytism which characterizes the Mus- 
sulman faith, a male infant is no sooner purchased than it is circumcised ; and, whether male 
or female, it is invariably brought up in the Mahomedan creed, which, if it be a Hindoo (as is 
usually the ease) irrevocably excludes it from all return to its parents or relations. Besides 
the purchase of children in years of scarcity, I have heard of natives, to cancel a debt, 
voluntarily selling themselves as domestic slaves for a certain number of years, but this is 
unusual ; and though classed as a species of servitude, it more resembles that of persons 
seizing under written articles in Europe, than slaveiy of even the most qualified description* 
There can also be no doubt that children are sometunes kidnapped and sold as slaves, witli- 
out the knowledge of their parents. As superintendent of police at Madras, I succeeded 
in 1818 ill restoring several such children to their parents, amongst tlie lowest and poorest 
of the Hindoos; and their anxiety to recover infants, whom they in all probability found it 
very difficult to support, would have done honour to the highest classes ot European society# 
1 may add, that from Malabar, a province bn the western coast of the peninsula, wherQ the 
ancient institutions of the Hindoo government have descended to our own times nearly un^ 
impaired, I recollect one trial having come before the Sudder Foujda^ Court in 1830,, ijn 
which the members of a high-caste Hindoo family, to conceal the disgrace to which they 
would haveboen exposed from retaining one of the daughters whose chastity was more thap 
suspected, forcibly carried her ofl‘ to a distant province, where they were taken up, oh 
account of endeavouring to dispose of her as a doxnestic slave. 

In 
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8. In the Madras provinoea, it is the collectors and magistrates alone who can give any 

correct returns of the population. In the Bellary division of the Ceded Districts, where Appendix (K*) 

I first held that situation, I have already stated that no ^restic slaves whatever exist. In 

Taniore, on the contrary, they amount to many thousands ; but I cannot, from memory, ( 5 >) jAoBwera of 
give any correct estimate of their number. The house or domestic slaves in neither district J>JO>Camp 6 eli,E 3 q. 
can exc^d one or two hundred, in a population of above a million of souls, in each of these 
piYivinces respectively. 

4. There is no doubt that the Hindoo law recognizes slavery, domestic as well as agrestic, 
though practically amongst the Hindoos under the Madras Presidency, domestic slavery, as 
before explained, can hardly be said to exist, except as regards female children, occasionally 
purchased by dancing women, for the purpose of bringing them up to their own unhappy 
profession of prostitution, or the dancing women themselves, attached to the several Hindoo 
temples. I have already stated that the Mussulman code, though opposed in its text to 
the reduction of free Mahomedans to a state of bondage, not only recognizes and sanctions, 
in practice, slavery in general, especially that of conquered infidels, amongst whom it may 
fairly include the Hindoos, but encourages domestic slavery in particular, especially by the 
purchase of children, in order to increase, by their conversion, the number of the faithful. 

Notwithstanding the modification of the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws respecting slavery, 
recommended in the papers on that subject printed by order of the House of Commons, 

I am sorry to state that the Government of Madras have hitherto left them entirely un- 
altered by any enactment of their own. At the close, indeed, of the papers in question, page 937. 

notice is taken of a former enactment by the Government at Madras, contained in clause 14 , 
section 18 , Regulation II. 1H12, prohibiting the cxjxirtation of slaves from the province of 
Malabar : but the result of the reference mentioned to have been made to the Advocate- 
general, was the formal repeal of that enactment, on the just ground that the Act of* Parlia- 
ment of the 61 Geo. 3, c. 23 , against the slave trade, sufficiently prohibits this traffic by 
sea, and that its more S(^vere penalties supersede those 1‘onnerW established by the local 
Indian legislature. As connected with this subject, however, 1 may be here pennitted to 
point out, that in any future Act of Parliament on the subject of India, a modification of 
the Slave Act above mentioned is imperatively called for. Oflences against it, ^ traffic in 
slaves by sea, may take place in any part of the extensive coast, either on the Cforomandel 
or on the western side of the peninsulsa, under the Madras Government, and by natives of 
distant provinces many hundred miles from the presidency. The removal of such persons, 
with the witnesses on either side, from their own peculiar climate, as for instance, from 
Malabar to Madras, would be attended by an inevitable mortality, similar to that of Euro- 
peans, if sent for trial to the deadly climate of Sierra Leone: yet the Slave Act makes all 
offences under it, even when committed by natives in the provinces, cognizable only by the 
distant Admiralty, or King’s Supreme Court of Judicature, confined to the presidency itself, 
to the criminal jurisdiction of which they are otherwise not amenable. Tne local provin- 
cial courts, possessing power of life and death in matters of the liighest criminal jurisdiction, 
ought, as regards a breach of the Slave Act, by natives in the interior, subject to their 
jurisdiction, to have power concurrent with that of the King’s Court of Admiralty ; for to 
carry into effect the law as it now stands in this respect, would, in such cases, be no less 
inhuman than revolting to the prejudices of the people. Indeed, like all laws at variance 
with the feelings of the people, the Slave Act, as it now stands, must remain a dead letter 
everywhere in the Madras territory, except at the Presidency, until Parliament give power 
to the tribunals in the provinces to enforce its penalties. In doing so, however, the punish- 
ment to be annexed to the breach of its provisions in the provinces should be proportioned 
to the punishment for other offences in the interior. Death is there the punishment of 
murder alone ; transportation is the next grade of punishment, but never takes place except 
for life, on account of the great civil forfeiture of caste, by which, in India, it is ever 
attended ; and confinement in fetters, or hard labour, for 14 and seven years respectively, 
alone are the punishments equivalent to transportation from England, for these several 
periods. 

6. In regard to food, clothing, employment, treatment and comfort, there exists the greatest 
contrast between the domestic and agrestic slaves in the territories under the Madras 
Government. The domestic slaves, confined principally to the Mahomedan families, being 
brought up invariably in the creed of their master, arc at oncei amalgamated with the 
family itself, who treat the males indulgently, with somewhat of that privileged familiarity 
allowed in all countries to those who are |)ermanently attached to a family, aud arc rather 
its humble members by adoption, than its servants or slaves. They are well fed, well 
clothed, and employed in domestic offices, common, except ia families of the highest rank, 
to many of their master’s relatives. The free communication with others, and facility of 
access to the British tribunals, which the want of all restraint over egress from the house 
ensures to the male domestic slaves, combines with the indulgent treatment of their masters to 
qualify their bondage, so as nearly to exclude it from what the term slavery implies. Such, 
however, is not the lot of the female domestic slaves, employed as attendants on the 
Beraglios of Mussulmans of rank : they are too often treated with caprice, and frequently 
punished with much cruelty. Once admitted into the haram, they are considered part of 
that establishment, which it is the point of honour of a Mussulman to seclude from all 
communication with others. The complaints made to me as superintendent of police at 
Madras, against the mabob of Arcot, and subsequently, when magistrate of Bellary, against 
the brother of the ::kabob of Kumool, gave me an insight into transactions committed in the 
recesses of the female apartments <k these two personages, which has left on my mind 
a strong impression of the cruelty and wanton barbarity with which this class of female 
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slaves are subject to be treated. The murder of more than one female slave, alleged to have 

Appendix (K.) been committed by the brother of the nabob of Kurnool, induced me repeatedly to address 
- — the Madras Government ; nor was it until he added to them the murder of his own wife 

Slaver}'. confined as a state prisoner, instead of being brought to trial for his life, as 

1 suggested. Indeed little doubt can be entertained that tiie seclusion of female slaves in 
the harams of Mussulmans of rank, too often precludes complaint, prevents redress, and 
cloaks crimes at which Europeans would shudder. The agrestic slaves, on the other hand, 
are invariably Hindoos of the lowest and most degraded castes, such as the Pullers, or 
outcasts altogethifcr, such as the Parriahs in the Tamil county, residing usually in the out* 
skirts of the village ; food dressed by them being abomination, and their touch defilement 
to their masters. In Malabar, indeed, the master is attended, wherever he moves, by an 
imaginary halo ; for the distance which the slave must keep from any of the pure castes, 
including the lowest, or Soodra, is defined with extraordinary precision, by local rules, 
which in the southerji part of the province are exceeded in practice. This removal of the 
agrestic slave from the dwelling and person of the master, which the wide difference 
established between their castes induces, whilst it no doubt tends to relieve him from the ill 
usage to which the personal character of a violent Mahomedan master may sometimes expose 
the domestic slave employed in the house, at the same time deprives him of that habitually 
indulgent treatment which a constant interchange of household duties seldom fails to 
produce, especially on the part of the milder Hindoo. The food, clothing and comforts of 
the agrestic slave are, in consequence, everywhere inferior to those of the domestic one. 
In the Tamil country, the agrestic slaves are entitled to a certain proportion of the harvest 
reaped on tlic land they cultivate, and to prescribed fees in grain at each stage of the previous 
cultivation, as well as at certain national festivals. Some of them who are outcasts possess 
also a right to all the cattle which die from disease ; and they eat the flesh of such animals, 
as well as that of snakes, and other reptiles : but in general their food is the coarsest 
grain; and if a judgment may be formed from their appearance, which is generally that of 
stout athletic men, it is not deficient either in quantity or quality. Their clothing, indeed, 
is scanty, but not always from defect. When 1 first went to Tan j ore, I found, in the spring 
of the year, most of tlie fields occupied by the female agrestic slaves, transplanting rice, 
generally to the tune of some popular air, sung by one of them, in the (diorus of which the 
rest Joined ; and was siirprised to find that these women left the whole of the body, from 
tile waist upwards, naked, the bosom being invariably exposed. Attributing this to the 
want of sufficient clothing, J employed myself in investigating measures calculated to 
increase its supply, and thus prevent a breacJi of the natural rules of modesty common to 
civilized life ; but I found that, like certain classes of Hindoo females on the western coast, 
covering the bosom, in the minds of this caste, is considered equivalent to a declaration of pros- 
titution itself: fear, therefore, of a greater moral evil, obliged me to abandon my intention of 
atteviipting any change in this revolting custom. Besiilcs food and clothing, the master 
also clefrays the expense of the marriage of his slaves, and in the Tamil country presents 
them with small gifts on the birth of each child. The description of the agrestic slaves 
given in my reply to this query, is confined to the Tamil country ; my personal knowledge 
being derived from that portion of it which consists of the fertile province of Tanjore. 

I must add, that the landed tenures on the Coromandel coast, which vest most of the land, 
and of the agrestic slaves who cultivate it, in the hands of corporate village communities, and 
of Hindoo temples, or other bodies, instead of in the hands of individual landowners, as on the 
opposite coast, contributes materially to the superiority of the agrestic slave on the eastern 
c(»ast over his unhappy brethren on the western side ot the peninsula ; for from the official 
reports that have come thence before me, both in the Revenue and Judicial departments, 
I know that agrestic slavery assumes there a far worse aspect, particularly in Malabar. The 
creatures in human form who constitute, to the number of 100,000, the agrestic slave 
population of that province, being distinguishable, like the savage tribes still to be found in 
some of the forests of India, from the rest of the human race, by their degraded, diminutive, 
squalid appearance ; their dropsical pot-bellies contrasting horribly with their skeleton 
arras and legs, half starved, hardly clothed, and in a condition scarcely superior to the 
cattle they follow at the plough. I am by no means satisfied that due provision is made 
for the support of agrestic slaves, in sickness or in old age. Their masters are no doubt 
bound to support them ; but, in the absence of any summary means on the part of the 
civil magistrate to enforce this obligation, I fear the poor and infirm slave is too often left 
to the slow and doubtful remedy of a lawsuit against his master, or to the uncertain charity 
of his brethren, stinted in their own means. 

0. The agrestic oi* field slaves in the Tamil country are employed by their masters in every 
department of husbandry : the men in ploughing the land and sowing the seed, and in all 
the various laborious works necessary for the Irrigation of the land upon which rice is 
grown ; the women in transplanting the rice plants, and both sexes in reaping the crop. 
Their labour is usually confined to the rice, or irrigated lands : the lands not artificially 
irrigated, watered only by the rains of heaven, and producing what in India is technically 
termed dry grain, being seldom cultivated for their masters, whose stock is concentrated on 
the superior irrigated soils ; and any cultivation by the slaves in unirrigated land, is generally 
as free labourers for others, or on tneir own independent account. In Tanjore, the liberality 
of one of my predecessors, Mr. Hains, now member of Council at Madras, induced the 
Government to attach to each house of the slave, in common with the other householders 
who are not landowners, a small piece of land as g;arden, tax free. The agrestic slaves work 
in bodies together, the village accountant registering the work executed fay them, which he 
inspects ; but they are not personally superintended by any one, nor placed under any driver; 

they 
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they mm\}y woric from about sunrise untU sunset^ with the intermisBion of a couple of hours 

for their meal, during the middle of the day. They are not exempted from work on aay Appendix (K.) 

particular day of tiie week, but obtain holidays on all the great native festivals, Buch as on 

th^e fixed for consecrating implements, the new year and other great days. No particular (t50 Answers of 

task-work is assigned to them daily ; it is sufficient that the slaves of each master execute -4.D.Camp4ctf,E»q* 

tile work necessary for the cultivation aand irrigation of his lands. These slaves are also 

crflben employed in erecting temporary rooms or pandok, us^ by their masters on marriages 

or other festivals ; and occasionally are called on, by requisition of the collector or magistrate, 

issued to their masters, to aid in stopping any sudden breach in the great works of irrigation 

conducted at the expense of Government, or in dragging the enormous cars of the idols 

round the villages or temples, to move which immense cables, dragged by many thousands, 

are necessary : in Tanjore in particular, from the greaUnumber of the temples, and frequency 

of the festivals, this is a very onerous duty. The lash is never employed by the master 

Ugainst his slave in the Tamil country, but it is in Malabar ; and its legality, under the Printed Papers, 

Mahomedan law, has been recognised by the Sudder Foujdary court ; though violence and Slavery in India, 

cruelty on the part of the master are also punishable under it I have ever been of opinion P- P^ra. 11 , 12 . 

that tne master should be altogether deprived of such power in India ; and tliat, if exercised 

at all, it should be transferred to the public local officers. 

7. All slaves in India are under the protection of the law ; masters cannot take their lives, 
without incurring the penalty of murder. They are perfectly competent witnesses in all 
cases, civil or criminal, whether against free men or others ,* but I do not think that the 
civil magistrate has sufficient summary power to interfere for their due protection.. 

* 8. The view I take of agrestic slavery in the Tamil country, corresponds much with the 
relation stated in the question to have existed between villains and their masters, during the 
later period of villainage in England. Thus a parriah, the slave of his landlord, may, with 
his permission, enlist in the army as a native soldier, or in the service of an European 
gentleman, as a servant (and many have done so without their pennission), exercising all 
the rights of free men. Indeed, even if he remains with his master as a slave, I apprehend 
that, as regards all acts between him and strangers, he posse8st*.s the same rights as free 
men ; but tliese can be properly secured to him only by an enactment of the local Indian 
legi8latin*e, whose silence involves such questions in doubt. 

9. The agrestic slaves, in the territories under the Madras Presidency, are not necessarily 
transferable with the land itself ; but in the Tamil country they are almost invariably 
transferred with it. From this being done, either in a deed separate from that disposing of 
the land alone, or witliout any deed at all, a few of the local authorities, from imperfect 
inquiry, have been led to question the fac^t, which is notwithstanding broadly stated by 
•others ; but I entertain none of the general practice. On the western coast, the slaves, on 
the contrary, are often disposed of independently of the land. The cause of this difi'erence 
may be traced to the local peculiarities distinguishing the opposite coasts of the peninsula, 
as explained in ray reply to the Query No. 11. 

10. Under the Madras territories, nearly all the domestic slaves are Mahomedans. In the 
Tamil coxmtry, the agrestic slaves generally are wor8hipj)ers of Shiva, the destructive power of 
the Hindoo triad, under the form of one of the female energies of that deity, represented 
often by the village goddess. Several of them, however, are Catholic, and a few Protestant 
Christians ; for 1 recollect, in Tanjore, objections being raised by the missionaries to their 
employment in dragging the Hindoo idol-cars. The omission of the magistrate to enforce 
the attendance of any slaves on this duty, in a neighbouring province, greatly impede.d the 
Hindoo festivals, and created a religious enthusiastic hostility dangerous to the Government, 
which nearly broke out into open rebellion. Orders were tlierefore issued to cause tlieir 
attendance as usual. I was consequently unable to relieve any particulai' class of the slaves 
from this part of the long-established civil duties common to all, and told tlie missionaries 
that such as from conversion entertained religious scruples against it, should find substitutes, 
or get their masters to send others in their stead ; and that, at any rate, I should overlook 
their absence, unless tlie matter came officially before me, by the steppage of any of the 
established Hindoo festivals, and their masters calling on me to enforce their attendance, 
which I should do only after proof of its ancient and established usage.^ On the western 
coast, 1 fear it will be found that tlie slaves generally propitiate the evil spirit alone, and many 
of them are believed to practise sorcery, 

11. With respect to the sale of slaves, I do not think that domestic slaves are ever sold ; 
indeed I doubt whether such slaves are legally transferable under the Mahomedan law, 
which, as this particular description of slaves exist only in Mussulman families under the 
Madms Presidency, seems the only code there applicable to tliem. But the sale of agrestic 
slaves is common. They may be sold for the debts of their master ; but in the Tamil 
country, the removal of them from their village, and consequently from tlieir families, would 
be contrary to ancient usage or Indian common law ; and hence the practice of transferring 
them with the land when it is sold, whicli, though not necessary in law, is in the Tamil 
feountry almost invariably the practice. On the western side of the peninsula, on the 
other hand, the people, except immediately on the sea coast, are no where congregated in 
villages. Each Wdlord there is resident on his own estate, and the slaves may be removed 
from one estate to another, however distant. 1 have long considered it desirame, as regards 
the slaves on the western coast, that the Government of Madras should pass enactments 
sinulmr to those cemtained in the Bombay code, which provide that i^ants shall not be 
separated from the mother until a certain age ; and, I think, also prohibit t]^ separation of 
the wife from her husband. 

IB. There is no enactment of the British Government, under the Madras Presidency, either 
78fi— I. 4 D to 
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to hfnder dr to promote the manuihission of slaves. Children bought as domestic daViss^ 
under the Hindoo law, may purchase back their freedom ; but I have already stated that, 
on attaining maturity, it is usually conferred on them without purchase ; and tWt, vAiHletpr 
may be the text of the Mussulman law, the conversion of such children to the Mahoihedto 
ikira, by their Mussulman masters, renders restoration to their families impossible; noir, 
under the indulgent treatment of the males, is it perhaps desired by theih. Their fetealn 
domestic slaves are seldom made free ; but if they have children by their master, sUch 
progeny is free ; and the children of a male domestic Mussulman Slave, married to a free 
woman, would I think be exempted from bondage. With regard to agrestic slaves, I never 
heard of any instance of manumission. In the Tamil country they occasionally desert their' 
masters, andf thus acquire their freedom ; otheAvise their children are doomed to hereditaQr 
bonda^. 

13. During the 22 years that I resided in India, or since 180B, no material changes havu 
taken place in the condition of the slaves, in the territories suWeet to Madras. 

14. 1 am not aware that any measure has been adopted by the Goveniment at Madras, either 
to abolish or ameliorate the state of slavey on that part of the continent of India which iS 
subject to their dominion, unless the prohibition to sell slaves for arrears of revenue due to 
them, contained in my letter of the 23d December 1819, be considered of that description. 
The existence of British rule, the principles of which are hostile to all restraint on liberty, 
and the maintenance of such principles in the local code of laws passed since 1802, by the 
Government of Madras, for the internal rule of their provinces, without any enactment on 
the subject of slavery itself, have no doubt tended to check many gross abuses, previously 
practised under the native governments, by masters towards their slaves. The vicinity of 
some of the Tamil slaves to the presidency itself, where the existence of the British code* 
renders slavery altogether unknown, and the facility with which some have taken refuge 
there, and entered into the service of Europeans, and even into the native army, combined 
with the circumstance of most of the Tamil slaves belonging to a village community, rather 
than to individuals, and with the ancient usage or common law against their removal from 
their native village, have perhaps raised them above their brethren on the other coast ; but 
much remains still to be done, to improve the condition of' both. 

15. In my replies to the foregoing queries, I have given all the information I possess* 
with respect to tacts connected with slavery in India. 

16. I have ever been of opinion that British policy ought to be directed, not only to the* 
immediate practical amelioration of East India slavery, but to its ultimate, though gradual, 
abolition. 

17. In drawing up the Minute of the Board of Revenue of the 5th January 1818, whilst 
I pointed out the injustice of interfering with the private property which masters possess in 
their slaves, and the danger of too suddenly disturbing the long-established relations in 
society subsisting between these two orders, I induced the Board to call for information, 
from the several provinces, for the purpose of defining by a legislative enactment the power 
to be exercised by masters over their slaves, and thus preventing abuse or oppression ; and 
with respect to those on the western coast in particular, a legislative enactment was 
suggested, to prevent their being removed against their will from the place of their nativity, 
or being exposed to sale by auction, in execution of decrees of court, or in realization of 
arrears of revenue. In my subsequent letter of the 23d December 1810, the practice of 
selling slaves for arrears of revenue was directed, by the Board of Revenue, to be discon- 
tinued, in the only district under the Madras Presidency where the practice had occurred ; 
and in laying before the Government, on the 13th December, their proceedings of the 
26th November 1819, with the information which had been received from the provinces, 
that Board, at my suggestion, proposed that, by an enactment oi* the Madras Government, 
it should be declared, first, that the purchase of free persons as slaves should be illegal, 
and of course subject to penalties ; secondly, that the children of all slaves, bom after 
a certain date, should be free, contemplating of course a registry of slaves, and of their 
children born previously to such date ; thirdly, that voluntaiy contracts to labour fora term 
of years, or for life, should bind the individual alone, and not his wife, nor children after the 
years of discretion ; fourthly, that slaves should be competent to possess, and dispose of their 
property, independently of their master ; fifthly, that the purchase of children to be brought 
up as prostitutes, should be subjected to special penalties ; sixthly, that the local civil officers^ 
should by a summary proceeding, ^have power to cause masters to provide wholesome food 
and decent clothing for their slaves, ana to prevent their neglecting them in sickness, age 
or infirmity ; seventhly, that the power of corporal punishment should be transferred from 
the masters of slaves to the local civil officers ; eighthly, that slaves bought by their masters 
should, by repayment of the purchase money, recover their liberty ; ninthly, that all slaves* 
attached to lands or estates escheating to Government should be declared free; and tenthly, 
that slaves, on being ill treated by their masters, should be allowed to claim the privilege 
of being sold to another ; and that the breach of any of these rules by the master, shoula, 
at the option of the slave, entitle him to liberty. It was also recommended, that the share of 
the harvest granted to the agrestic slaves in the Tamil country, should be augmented ah 
the expense, not of their masters, but of the Government itself. 

Having soon afterwards left Madras for duties in the provinces, the fate of these sugges- 
tions remained unknown to me, until my attention was recalled to the subject by the receipt 
of your letter, enclosing the queries under reply ; when, on reference to the pjmers on Indian 
slavery, printed by order of the House of Commons, I perceived that, by the Madras Govern- 
ment, they Mere merely ordered to be recorded.” 

A pis tnertioff hostile to all change, seems inheirent in the local Govemmeuts of India, 

knhibed 
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4 iiibil)€d pertop from the people subject to their rule, whose characteristic peculiarity is 
a tenacity of lon^-established customs. Even when improvements are suggested by the 
constituted authorities, the voice of their servants has little weight in favour of new measures. 
Responsibility is avoided by followi^ the beaten track, and silence is the safest reply to 
those who propose a deviation from it, even for the sake of humanity. The outcry raised in 
India against the suttee was long pwerless, until it returned reverberated from the British 
shore ; and that against slavery will continue disregarded, unless it receives support from all 
the eneigy of the Home Government. 

I am unable to suggest any measures for the amelioration and eventual abolition of slavery 
in India, less free from objection than those above stated*. Subsequent occurrences have 
.since induced, from the highest court of judicature f, a proposal similar to the first; from 
Mr. Greeme, when a member of the Government at Maaras, a proposal similar to the 
eighth ; and from him and Mr. Baber (than whom no one pssesses a better knowledge of 
the western coast) proposals similar to the latter part of the tenth of my suggestions. 
Whilst Mr. Baber himself also advocates one similar to the sixth rule proposed by me. The 
late Mr. Munro likewise submitted a proposal similar to the fifth of my suggestions, which 
is the only one of the whole against which I am aware of any objections having been stated. 
The arguments against it will be found in Mr. McLeod’s letter of the 13th January 1826 ; but 
they appear inapplicable, inasmuch as '^preventing parents or guardians from assigning 
children in the customary modes,” to be brought up as dancing women, is quite distinct 
from " the purchase of children” on that account. 

But setting the fifth suggestion aside, the absence of any objection ag^st the other 
enactments proposed by me, and recommended by the Board of Revenue* at Madras for 
.adoption by the Government, confirmed as the expediency of several of them has been, by 
the other authorities I have mentioned, will, 1 trust, under the moderate caution and 
attention to vested rights which 1 hope will be found to pervade the proposal of the whole, 
find, for some of them at least, a more able and successful, thougn not a more zealous 
advocate. 

Your’s, &c. 

A. D. Campbell. 


(6.) — ANSWERS of Captain Henry Bevan^ 27th Madras Native Infantry. 

During a period of 23 years’ actual military service in India, the principal part of which 
was actively passed in the field, on the Madras establishment ; also in the Dekan, Hindostan 
and Guzerat, and other States subject to the control or immediate government of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and for the last eight years mostly in the provinces of Malabar 
and Wyriaad ; I have had constant opportunities of learning, from personal inquiry and 
intercourse, what state of vassalage or slavery tlie lower classes of the inhabitants of the 
two latter provinces were held in by the landed proprietors and people of substance, trades- 
men and snopkeepers ; and to which two provinces only, it must be distinctly held in mind, 
my present ooservations and replies solely refer. 

Reply to the 1st Query. — 1 know of no description of house slaves. As it would be 
•contammation to admit slaves within the threshold of any house, they are solely employed 
in cultivation, herding cattle, carrying grain, &c. to market, and in other out-of-door labours, 
seldom under the immediate superintendence of their proprietor, who when he does attend 
is obliged to undergo ablutions and other ceremonies previous to entering his own house, 
which would otherwise suffer pollution, though, during the time of superintendence, he 
might not have come in contact with his slaves : their proximity while working in the same 
field is sufficient to cause the supposition of defilement. Such is the degraded state of the 
slaves of Wynaad and Malabar, denominated chermars, koombers, niades and paneers ; 
such the condition of these unfortunate and debased beings, who are considered as outcasts, 
and who, previous to the introduction of British rule in India, were placed out of the pale 
of the civil and social rights of society : even at present they are not allowed to build tWr 
miserable huts in the vicinity of their masters’ abodes. 

2. These slaves are supposed by the Hindoos to have been such from time immemorial, 
and to have continued in the same state, by the usages of their ancestors, from the most 
remote ages. Their religion specifies their duties to be of the most servile nature, for which 
purpose they suppose Providence created them. 

3. It is out of my power to state the number of slaves in Malabar, but should suppose 
that about 10,000 formed part of the population of the district of Wynaad. 

4. The pi’otection of the laws is equally extended to these slaves as to all other classes 
Gf the native community in India. Slavery is not recognized any more than as an usage, 
and is merely tolerated in the same manner as the other customs, and civil and religious 
rights, ^aranteed to all Indian subjects, when taken under the laws and government of 
Great Britain. 

6. The food of the slaves is generally a proportion of the rice and other grain which they 
cultivate, after threshing it, from which their women prepare their food with various sorts of 
vegetables, roots, &c. Some have a few buffaloes to milk, rear fowls, and get the refuse 
victuals of their masters, with salt. Tobacco, to a certain extent, they are allowed to culti- 
vate for their own consumption. 

Their 
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Their clothing is rather scanty, as they seldom get more than a combly,or country blanket, for 

Appendix (K.) each male, and a piece of coarse cotton cloth for each female, in the year. Some may get more, 

in proportion to the circumstances and good nature of their masters, who will pennit tbeir 

Slavery. slaves to him themselves out as day labourers, sell wood, grass, See, when their services ate 
not required in their farms, &c., in order that they may eani something to add to the comforts 
of their families, and also with a view to relieve themselves from some part of the burthen 
their entire support, which is often felt heavily, the care of these ipoor beings ’’ not being 
merely incumbent on their masters from motives of self-interest, but being a duty enjoined 
by their religion. Sickness among them causes no additional attention on the part of their 
proprietors, who frequently lose many of their slaves when an epidemic gets amon^ theott. 
Wild herbs are their only mode of treatment when not in the immediate vicinity of Euro- 
pean medical aid, which is always administered readily and gratis, when applied for. This, 
however, seldom occurs, except when the case is desperate, diere being a prejudice among 
those Indians to the European practice, where it is rarely applied and not well understood 
although the Government are most liberal, and have native medical practitioners to 
assist and afford medical aid, especially in the vaccination department, which is, I believe, 
general throughout the territories under tlie dominion of the Company. The patients not 
only receive medical aid, but are even fed while under treatment for smaii-{)ox. Of course 
these charitable and highly praiseworthy endowments for the good of those poor Indians 
who have not the means of procuring medical treatment and sustenance while sudering 
under disease, ought to be generally diffused, and carefully watched and guarded from the 
abuses to which they are liable, as well as all other institutions. 

6. The first part of my reply to Query 1 applies partly to this : 

Slaves are never worked in gangs or by drivers. The length of time devoted to labour is 
generally from six to eight hours, as the urgency of the employment may be, which is more 
or less according to the season. Coercion, or the lash, is seldom if ever had recourse to, as 
it would cause the slaves immediately to run away, to the great detriment of the farmer^ 
who has no means of supplying their loss to cultivate his land. 

There is no such thing as task-work, and it is only at the season when tillage is carried on 
that the slaves are expected to work uninterruptedly. The numb(*r of actual days -work in 
each year may be averaged at about 200, deducting days of feasts, and tliose on which there 
is no employment. 

The slave women and childreii assist in transplanting the rice, cleaning the corn, and other 
minor avocations, when required by their nuisters. 

7. The evidence of a slave in the courts of law, under the ])resent state of British juris- 
prudence, is equally valid as that of any freeman. The slaves in like manner enjoy the same 
protection and privileges as freemen, both with respect to life and property. Of course these 
rights, like all others, are liable at times to be invaded, from the following causes : 1st. Dis- 
tance and difficulty of immediate European interference ; 2d. The venality of tlie native local 
civil servants ; and 3d. The want of energy and of a spirit of inquiry for the redress of 
grievances on the part of pemons in authority, who often leave the investigation of complaints 
to their cutcherry native servants. The latter often possess so great an influence over their 
European masters as to bias their actions and better inclinations, by the plausible turns they 
can give to any inquiry carried on in a stmnge language. 

8. I am not aware of‘ the existence of any description of slavery which resembles that of 
the villains in England. 

9. The major pari of the slaves of Malabar and Wynaad are attached to estates as serfs. 
The rest are attached to traders, shopkeepers, &c., and are used for the purpose of carrying 
Ipads, getting wood for fuel, herding cattle, &c, 

I should suppose that the slave population was on the decrease, partly owing to the number 
who have absconded into the Mysore and Coorg countries, which bound Malabar and 
Wynaad, and partly to other natural causes. 

10. The religion of the slaves of Malabar and Wynaad is the Hindoo, somewhat like that 
of the Nairs of Malabar, but mixed up with more absurd and superstitious ceremonies. They 
intennarry exclusively among themselves. Their moral habits arise more from the dictates of 
fear than from innate principle. They will pilfer if they think they may escape detection: 
perhaps this may be owing to tlieir degraded state. Their character is pusillanimous, igno- 
rant, superstitious and listless. Their appearance jn diminutive ; they are very dark, have 
rather fiat features, and thick black matted hair ; the tone of their voice is guttural and dis- 
agT<;eablc ; their actions arc guided more by natural instinct than by any other principle. The 
acquirement of real property by them is out of the question, and they can only acquire per- 
sonal property as far as stated in my reply to Query 5. 

11. I am not aware that the practice of selling slaves separately prevails. Slaves arc only 
transferable when an estate or tenement is sold, which bears a proportionate high or low 
value according to the number of slave families on the property. The quantity of cultivated 
ground is according to the slave population, and this causes an immense proportion of the 
waste land in most parts of Malabar and Wynaad to remain uncultivated foe want of hands. 
The cultivated land forms only about a fiftieth part of the territory of those provinces. The law 
does not sanction the sale of slaves, nor are they liable to be sold for the debts of their masters, 
except with the estate, as above stated. Slaves are never divided from their families. 

12. 'fhere is no law, that I am aware of, to prohibit or promote the manumission of slaves ; 
nor is there any hindrance to their purchasing their freedom, which never occurs to my know- 
ledge, either from their apathy of character or from their not knowing if freedom would 
better their condition. Tne children are bom slaves, and remain so from generation to 
genfsration. 


13. I know 
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IS I know of no elntnge that has taken plaee^ since the introduction of British rule 

in the East, affecting the slaves, except what I have stated in the latter ^rt of my reply Appendix (K.) 

to d^ery 1, via* the extension to them of the protection of the laws equally with all other 

classes of the native community. (6.) Antweis of 

14. The British Government has discountenanced skrery as fer as it has been m its power Hotry Sevan. 
to do BO without breaking its faith with the natives of India, who were guaranteed that 
all former usages and customs, both civil and religious, should be respectra and protected 
in the tame mamier as when they were under the sway of the native governments. I am 
not aware of any immediate amelioration of the i^ate of the slaves. I will hereafter 
state how far any ultimate arrangements may be effected towards their well-heing and 
improvement. 

16, In the year IBttl, as adjutant of the corps of pioneers, while employed in the neigh- 
bourh(X)d of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 1 enlisted several African slaves or Caffres, 
who offered themselves as pioneers, having an impression that the act was perfectly al- 
lowable. A few days after they had joined the battalbn, a letter was received by the 
officer commanding the corps, from the Governor of Goa, directir^ their restoration to 
the Portuguese families fi'om whom they had eloped, being their slaves, and therefore 
considered in the light of private property. Captain Richardson, the commanding officer, 
refused, at my instigation, a compliance with the request, as the demand could not be in- 
sisted on, under the plea that slaves and all sorts of slavery were not recognized by the 
British Government. The Governor of Goa referred his request to the general officer com- 
manding the district, who recommended the adoption of conciliatory steps by the restora- 
tion of the slaves ; but the recommendation not being conveyed in the peremptory light of 
an order, Captain Richardson objected to comply with it, on nis foraier ground of refusal. 

His non-compliance was ultimately overruled by the interference of the Government of 
Madras, who were appealed to by the Governor of Gou,” and induced to issue an order 
of Council directing the immediate restoration of the slaves in question to the Portuguese, 
which was of course complied with, as emanating from the highest authority. 

I witnessed, some months afterwards, the marks of harsh treatment endured by these 
unfortunate beings, who liad been most cruelly lashed at intervals, and their wounds rubbed 
each time with red pepper and salt, to make their sufferings more refined and excruciating, 
which was ordered by their masters as a punishment for their having absconded, and as 
a warning to deter others from committing a like act. 

Although this case may appear irrelevant to the subject immediately under consideration, 

I trust the liberty 1 liave taken to adduce it, as a fact connected with the question of 
slavery, and as an occurrence exciting our commiseration and interference, will be par- 
doned, and that ray motives will be considered a sufficient apology ; for the case shows in 
some degree the consequences of slavery, and to what extent it may be carried by an ally 
whose very existence in the East is tolerated, if not protected, by the presence of British 
power. The Portuguese settlements in the East are too weak otherwise 'to protect them- 
selves, or to make good the footing they are allowed to possess there, their power having 
long since dwindled into insignificance and disrepute. 

10, The British rule, and its best policy, ought to be directed, and may be directed 
with advantage, to the amelioration of the condition of the slaves of Malabar and Wynaad. 

To abolish the system altogether, at once, 1 consider to be totally impossible, without 
effecting a complete revolution in the manners and habits of all classes, who are divided and 
subdivided into such numerous castes, as to form a system of subordination and perfect 
order, which, by assigning in the most precise manner to every individual his rank and 
duties in the great community, allows no one to remain idle, and provides in the most 
efficacious manner for the wants of the whole, as a people living under a form of govern- 
ment founded iin so solid a basis, that no human effort, no kind of opposition or oppression, 
has till now been able to subvert or even to shake it. 

These sentiments have been expressed by the most enlightened men of all nations who 
have visited the countries, and 1 can confirm them from close observation and investigation, 
which the history of India most satisfactorily illustmtes by facts. 

17. I would propose that the British Government in India should use its utmost endea- 
vours, by every possible conciliatory measure, to induce the proprietors of slaves to better 
their present condition, not only from motives of humanity, but for the purpose of trying to 
effect a change in their habits and character, which are now sunk and debased below the 
standard of humanity. 

Where the masters of slaves opposed the exertions of Goveniment, the slaves might be 
emancipated, and have ground given them to cultivate fi)r themselves, as the slaves of 
Malabar and Wynaad have the most insurmountable objection to quit those parts in which 
they have been Dorn and nurtured. 

Immunities in common with all other classes of the native community might be granted 
these emancipated slaves, after they had acquired ideas and understanding to appreciate 
these advantages, and had become capable of thinking for themselves. All this must be 
a work of caution and time. 

Tippoo Saib tried conciliation, and, after finding it ineffectual, used coercion and the most 
unjustifiable methods to subvert the Hindoo system of government, tlie religion, the usages, 
and the customs of Malabar and Wynaad ; which however failed, partly owung to the means 
he used, and partly to the causes alluded to in the preceding reply. His bigotry and zeal 
to force the unfortunate Hindoos to become proselytes to the Muhomedan faith, disgusted 
all. The loss of‘ lives, and the total extinction of some of the most valuable classes as 
artizans, &c. in the finest parts of Malabar and Wynaad, are felt to this day, and traces of 
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ma^try. > of tba Qkidoos. This is my firm belief, after a patient uapariiuil and strict iiioaiiq^; and 

after S8 years actual, iiiunterrupt(^ residence among them, wncre of late years 1 MvO slsan 

ep^eiry efiort of the numerous missionaries &il to convert any Hindoos or alter their uAages;i 
ex^pt where some few poor wretches Imve adopted their opinions from motives of kitefeat, 
or in consequoice of the most pressing distress. No sineenty, or conviction, has ever made 
a convert to our own faith and religion. 

An intimate colloquial knowledge of some of the principal languages spoken m the Madras 
Presidency, and, I may perhaps add, a conciliatory behaviour- and respect at all times 
shown to the religion, customs and institutions of the country, enabled me to gain some 
information. 

I have attempted to show, in this report, that it would be extremely difficult, if not inr> 
possible, to change long-established forms among the Hindoos, and also that the slavery, w 
rather vassalage, in Malabar and Wynaad, is totally different from that of the West Indies, 
where slaves are not aborigines as in Malabar and Wynaad. 

Bideford. 
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14 February 1818 . 


(2.) — EXTRACT from a LETTER from the Court of Directors (Judicial), dated 

14th February 1812. 

Para, 141. So many reports have reached us from various quarters of the total want of 
due and proper restraint and discipline, and consequently of the prevalence of dissipation, 
with all its baneful effects, among the young men residing at Calcutta for the professed 
purpose of attending the College, that we cannot bring ourselves to be sanguine in our 
expectations of the complete success of the plan which you have adopted. We havte no 
di ffieulty in approving and sanctioning the pnnciple on which you have proceeded; but if 
there is any foundation for the reports to which we allude, it is evident that much benefit 
is not likely to result merely from the institution of the new professorship. 

142. We think it sufficient at present to throw out these hints for your information. 
The subject is of vital importance, as affecting the future conduct of our Bengal ser* 
vants in offices of the highest trust and responsibility ; and consequently the character of 
our nation, and the happiness and welfare of the most flourishing provinces in Hindostan* 
We shall feel ourselves compelled to revert to the subject at some future early opportunity; 
at present we shall only state, that if the situation of the young men attending tne college 
at Fort William is really such as has been described to us, we not aware that we can 
apply any other effectual remedy than the total abolition of the establishment, and adopt 
measures to afford in this counpry the instruction which it is intended to convey at 
cutta; and we desire that you will consider fully, and report to us without loss of time, 
the exact state of this institution, in respect to the acquirement of necessary learning, and 
what we consider to be e(][ually important, the habits of expense or of dissipation whiek 
their residence at Calcutta induces. 
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Biura. 919* to tlift €idlege CouiM^ of the observations c^oiw 

m * paragraphs 141 aiai 14^ of yoar in tibe Jndicial Department^ dated tbe 
I4tli Februaiy 4918/ i^garding the want of prc^ re^ and diseiplme in the CSollege, 
^god the oQBseqitent prevaleiiae of habits of dissipation among the students attached to that 
ittstitution» witn a request that they would re^rt their sentiments fnlly on the circnm- 
stanees adverted to by your Honourable Court; we leave to refer to the reply received 
from them on the subject, which, together with its several enclosures, and an extract from 
the luoceediiigs of the College Council, under date the 18tfa of January last, relative to the 
admission of militaiy students, and the internal arrangements and discipline of the College, 
will be found recorded on our proceeding of the 1 st of April. 

313. We concur entirely in the sentiments expressed by the College Council on the 
general advantages resulting from the institution of the College of Fort William, to the 
Junior servants of this establishment, and trust that their report will remove any impressions 
which your Honourable Court may have been led to entertain of a nature unfavourable to 
the institution. We could not, however, but notice with the most serious concern that it 
was to be collected from that report, and from the whole proceedings brought under our 
consideration, that instances existed of idleness and of great inattention to the rules and 
discipline of the institution, which are prejudicial to its best interests, by the bad examples 
they hold out, and which, if not corrected, must seriously affect its reputation. 

314. Adverting to the suggestions of the College Council on this subject, and feeling 
earnestly desirous of finding some; effectual remedy which might at once strike at the root 
of an evil of such dangerous consequence to the very existence of the College, we had 
occasion to refer to the rules and statutes in force for the punishment of confirmed neglect 
and other grave offences, and to consider how far they were adequate to this object, or 
what further modifications might be necessary to make them more effectual. The rules 
alluded to are contained in the 10 th statute of the 2 d chapter, and in the 4 th statute of the 
3 d chapter, which provided for the removal of students guilty of confirmed neglect, and for 
their subsequent examination. These rules we conceived to be fully equal to the desired 
object, provided they were rigorously enforced, and if persons falling withm their operation 
be subjected to such manifest disadvantages as might hold them up to others as public 
examples of the ill effect of idleness or insubordination. 

316. To make these rules, however, still more effectual, we observed that it might perhaps 
be necessary clearly to define, and cause to be well understood, what will be considered as 
confirmed neglect, and to place it beyond the power of any student to enteilain a hope of 
evading the penalties prescribed, in any mode except by close attention to his studies, and 
great regularity of conduct. Tlie College Council were therefore directed to take into their 
consideration the expediency of declaring, by an express statute, that any student of the 
College, who may not be reported qualified for the public service at the second annual 
examination which may take place after his entrance into the College, shall be immediately 
removed, agreeably to those rules, and ap])ointed junior assistant at some distant station, 
unless the professors, under whom he may have studied during the last year, shall have 
uniformly reported favourably of his zeal and diligence, as evinced by a regular attendance 
at their lectures, and preparation for them. 

310. It was suggested also to the consideration of the College Council, whether, with 
a view to increase the stigma and enforce the example of such removal, it might not be 
expedient to place the salaries of persons thus removed on a dift'erent footing from those of 
other assistants, who may have qualified themselves by a due course of meritorious exertion, 
and to limit their allowances to 300 rupees a month; also to declare, that persons so 
removed shall be debarred from all promotion, and from receiving any increase to the scale 
of allowances above suggested, until they shall have been examined and reported proficient 
in two tankages, either by the College Council, or by such persons, duly qualified, as may 
be selected by Government to conduct the examination under their orders. 

317. We also observed to the College Council that this rule contained a slight modifica- 
ticai of the rules in force at the time for conducting the examination of students who may 
be removed from College ; and that it might be necessary to provide for cases where, either 
from distance or from any other cause, it may not be thought expedient to direct a personal 
attendance at the presidency. We stated also that we would suggest that the examination 
of persons thus removed should take place at any time they may forward an application for 
the puroose, and not to be restricted to the annual examination of the College, so that the 
rules of statute 4, cap. 3, would be entirely superseded. 

318. Adverting also to the recommendation contained in the extract from the proceedings 
of the College Council of the 12 th January, we entirely concurred with them m thinking 
that considerable advantages might be expected to result from reviving the half-yearly 
examinations, and restricting the number of terms to two in the courae of the year, besides 
providing for a short vacation at the end of each ; and we directed, in the event of the 
College Council concurring in the foregoing propositions, that they might be consolidated 
with the ether statutes of me College ; and after including the rules proper to be adopted for 
the guidance of the military students, together with the iteration ot the terms and examina- 
tion recommended, that the whole be consolidated into a fourth chapter of statutes, ivith 
a view to their being printed and published for the general information of the students. 

310. In compliance with the foregoing instructions, the College Council submitted a 
chapter of new rules for the administration of the College, in lieu of those before in force, 
together with their sentiments on such of them as appeared to requirc observation. 
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320. We entirely approved of the rules suggested by the College CouncU, with the ex- 
ception of the dlst, the d2d, the dSd and the 35th, on the subject of which the following 
observations were submitted to their consideration. 

*321. The 31st rule seemed to render compulsory what should mtherbe left to the studeistB 
to be practised by them spontaneously, and to induce them to regard attendance on divine 
Mfvice as a constrained ceremony, instead of a moral duty and obligation ; the following 
rule, therefore, was poposed to be substituted : 

" Rule XXXI. Regular attendance on divine service will be expected from the studeifti, 
not as an enforced duty, but as a 'fit testimony in public of that proper sense of religion with 
which the mind of every man ought always to be impressed. An inattention to this rule will 
furnish the inevitable inference that the student is of a disposition which must render him 
equally indifferent to the example he will have to hold lorth in public employment, as 
incapaole of feeling the first of human obligations. As this point will be noticed attentively, 
the student, who may give occasion for such a judgment to be formed of his character, must 
expect to find it operate materially to his disadvantage.’’ 

322. It was apprehended that the 32d and 33d articles, against students contracting 
debts, would have a tendency to induce them to have recourse to disengenuous subterfuges, 
with a view to conceal from tlie College Council tlic actual amount of their debts. We 
accordingly conceived that tlie object of these rules would perhaps be better answered by 
substituting for tlieiii the following: 

Rule XXXII. The situation of a student in the College being such as to preclude the 
necessity of* any expense beyond his actual allowanc(^s, the contracting of debt will be con- 
sidered a serious ofience against the statutes and discipline of the institution, implying 
pursuits' and habits incompatible with its objects, and irre<.*oncileable to that study and 
attention which is expected from all its members. The public interests are equally con- 
cerned in this point wnth those of individuals ; and it is hereby declared that a young man 
leaving College and entering on the public service under heavy pecuniary embarrassments, 
and after having contracted habits of prodigality, will be considered to labour under disad- 
vantages almost amounting to a disqualification, when offering himself* as a candidate for 
any situation of high trust and confidence. The College Council will be careful to pay par- 
ticular attention to the conduct of the students on this ix)int, and will consider it as their 
bounden duty to conunuiiicatei to the Governor-general, in his capacity of Visitor, every 
particular that may come to their knowledge on the subject. The students of the College 
are accordingly enjoined to pay particular attention to this rule, and to regard it as a warn- 
ing of the consequences of their contracting debt, and as an injunction to the practice of 
those habits of prudence and economy which will enable them to live within their income.’^ 

323. Oil the subject of tlie 35th rule, the College Council were referred to the provision 
suggested in our instructions of the Ist April, as noticed in a former paragraph of this 
letter ; and they were informed that it was conceived an advantage might be expected to 
result from specifying some definite period for the qualification of the students, so that if, at 
the close of it, they should be found to have made no progress in the languages taught, their 
idleness might be considered as confirmed, and themselves fit objects for punishment, unless 
they shoulcl possess claims to favourable consideration from an uniform regularity of conduct 
and attention to the lectures of the professor. We therefore suggested that the following 
fuither provision should be added to the 35th rule, as it then stood : 

324. ‘‘ Whenever, also, any student shall not be reported qualified for the public service 
at the second annual c‘xamination that may have taken place since he has been attached to 
the College, it shall be the duty oi* the College Council to report particularly to the Visitor 
the causes which may have retarded the ])rogress of his studies ; specifying distinctly the 
degree of knowledge he may have acquired, the nature of his habits, whether studious or 
otherwise, and also his character for general regularity and subordination to the rules and 
discipline of the College. On receiving this report, the Visitor will determine on the pro- 
])rief y of adopting measures with a view of marking, by public reproof, or by removal from 
the College, any confimied idleness or other wilful cause of so dilatory a progress, which 
may appear from the cireumstances of the case.” 

325. The College Council were accordingly directed, in the event of their concurring in 
the above suggestions, to make the proposed substitutions and addition, and to cause the 
whole to be printed and promulgated amongst the students ; and we have the honour to 
transmit, as a number in the packet, eight copies of the rules as they have been approved and 
published. 

326. We have also informed the College Council that we. would take into consideration, at 
a future period, their proposition for relieving the chief judge and two other judges of the 
Courts of*8ud(ler Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts, from the duties imposed on them by 
their appointments of president and members of the Council of the College. 
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Increase to the College establishment, au- 
thorized lor the purpose of admitting military 
students in addition to the civil. 


Para. 199 . Admitting in general the correctness of the 
reasoning upon which the measure, stated in the paras* to 
which we are now replying, is found^, we are, nev^hete^ 
not satisfied that the advantages expected to be 
therefrom justified your incurring the additional expense whiM 
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its adoption must have occasioned. At all events it should not have been carried into 
effect without our previous sanction; the more so, as there was no necessity which existed 
for its being so hastily carried into effect, especially as the expense of the College had, by 
our orders of the 21st May 1606, been limited to sicca rupees one lack fifty thousand 

(1 50 , 000 ) per annum. • • 

200. The measure in question would go to increase the amount of this limitation nearly 
a fourth ; but you have not shown that the actual expense of the College is confined within 
these limits. Before you authorized this addition of the military establishment thereto, 
this ought to have been made appear to us, and the whole left to qur determination. 

201. One of the grounds urged for adding the military to the civil establishment of the 
College, is the number of supernumerary junior officers in the army. By our recent orders 
to you, this number, however, will be reduced, as we shall not send out any more cadets 
till there are actual vacancies for them to fill; thus one of the arguments for this measure is 

202. There is a still stronger objection to the plan before us ; this is the great habits of 
expense and extravagance which we understand are indulged in by the students at the 
College, and which, in some instances brought to our notice, have nearly proved the ruin 
of many a promising young man. An evil this of no small magnitude, and almost sufficient 
of itself to induce us to withhold our approbation to this measure of the College establish- 
ment; but when combined with the reasons before stated, it becomes imperative on us 
not only to withhold our sanction to this additional establishment, but to direct its imme- 
diate discontinuance and entire abolition. 


1 . 

PUBLia 
(Appendix (L.) 


(4.) Letter from 
College Council, 

29 December 1812 * 

Jijuiu, ^ 

Para. 1. Wk have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from the Secretary 
to the Government in the Public department, dated 21st August last, transmitting by order 
of Government extract from a letter from the Honourable the Court of Directors, under 
date 14th February 1612, and desiring that we would report our sentiments on the observa- 
tions made by the Honourable Court. 

2. In those observations the Honourable Court are pleased to intimate that reports from 
various quarters had reached the Honourable Court of Directors, of the total want of due 
and proper restraint and discipline, and consequently of the prevalence of dissipation, with 
all its baneful effects, among the young men residing at Calcutta for the professed purpose 
of attending the College. 

3. We deem it of importance to commence our report by calling to the recollection of the 
Honourable Court, that upon the actual system of the College of Fort William, the superin- 
tendence of the studies of the students is the chief object aimed at, and that the private 
conduct of the student is not subject to scholastic discipline, nor to any direct restraint or 
interference on the part of the Council or officers of the College. 

4. The Honourable Court arc aware tliat the original plan on which the College was insti- 
tuted provided for a systematic control over the conduct of the students, with a provost and 
other proper officers to enforce a strict and regular discipline. We venture to bear our 
humble testimony to the pure motives of humane consideration for individuals, and of zeal 
for the State, which operated on the mind of the noble founder in establishing the institution 
upon this footing; but his recorded opinions demonstrate his conviction, that great and 
essential alterations were necessary to the success of the original plan. We feel, therefore, 
the less diffidence in stating our persuasion that from the attempt to execute it in unfavour- 
able circumstances, has arisen much of the discredit which has attached to the institution. 

5. At that period the junior servants of the three presidencies were collected in consider- 
able numbers at Fort William. Ty oblige the students to take their princi])al ineal at a 
common table seems to have bien the chief point in which a collegiate discipline was 
maintained over their private conduct. This arrangement, which could not be expected to 
operate very efficaciously as a control, was attended with the serious inconvenience of very 
much excluding the students from general society, and of leading them to associate ana 
live together. The consequence of this close union among a large body of young men, at 
the most critical period of life, under very slight restraint, and with too much command of 
money, is easily anticipated. It became visible in a spirit of disorder, and an emulation in 
dissipation and extravagance, which long survived the cause out of which it sprung. 

6. Since the alteration of system in the College, introduced under the orders of the 
Honourable Court of the 21st May 1606, the students have consisted, with few exceptions, 
of the Bengal junior servants. This circumstance of the reduction in their numbers must 
of itself obviously prove favourable to the general propriety of their conduct. They now 
also naturally live much less together, but mingle and are scattered in the large and well- 
regulated society of Calcutta ; and we have no hesitation in asserting that to the best of 
our judgment and obseivation, the change has been gradually effecting a very great and 
general improvement. 

7. We take the liberty of repeating in this place the observations made by the Right 
honourable the Visitor, in his speech pronounced at the disputation holden 22d September 
1610, that the improvement which we have thought ourselves warranted in asserting, has 
been very conspicuous in the conduct of the students who have passed through the college 
at Hertford. We trust and believe that this is no accidental circumstance ; but at all 
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eventg the fact k in our opinion certain, that due regard being paid to numbers, no similar 

(Appendix (L.) institution can afiord a greater proportion of young men more distinguished by the manners 

of gentlemen, and general correctness and propriety of deportment, than the present students 

Education of of the College at I^rt William. 

Civil Servants. b. As a general confirmation of our sentiments on two very interesting points, we beg to 
refer to the observations of his Excellency the acting Visitor, in his discourse pronoufu^ 
at the annual disputations for 1811, and to those of the Right honourable the Visitor, in his 
discourse on the same occasion for the current year, with regard to the declared debts of 
the students, and to the regularity erf their attendance pn the college lectures* We are sen- 
sible that the acknowledged debts of the students cannot be assumed as a sure criteriem of 
their actual expenses, but they will at least warrant a comparative judgment; in like msn- 
ner, the punctual attendance of the students on tlie lectures must always afford, if not con- 
clusive, yet favourable presumptions of their general regularity of demeanour and progress 
in study. 

9. On this part of the subject we think it further material to add, that although, as 
already explained, the College Council exercise no direct control over the private conduct 
of tlie students, that object is by no means altogether neglected. Inattention to study, 
and irregular and dissipated habits, will frequently be connected: whenever, therefore^ 
the former has appeared, the College Council nave not failed to direct their attention to 
both points, and if necessary to eniorce their authority by an ap}>eal to the Visitor. 

10. We must likewise take the liberty of stating, that the true question on which we am 
called to report is, not the actual dissipation whicli may prevail among the junior servants 
of the Company attached to the College at Fort William, but how much of that dissipation 
can be fairly ascribed to the institution. In determining this question, the Honourable 
Court will not forget the difficulty which is experienced in all countries, and under all cir- 
cumstances, to restrain the yiassions of youth. The candid attention of the Honourable 
Court will, we are persuaded, be yielded to this consideration, when they are appealed to 
on the dissipation of their junior servants in the college, by fathers and relations, with 
feelings under the influence of* whicli they can hardly be expected to judge impartially. 
The Honourable Court will be aware that some of the instances must in all probability have 
occurred had the individuals remained under the protection and guardianship oi* their 
friends. The Honourable Court will also, we doubt not, ascertain the alleged cases of ill 
success, and compare them with the more fortunate examples of those, who after having 
passed honourably through the College, arc now a credit and ornament to the public service, 
many in respectable, some, at an early period of their career, in high and distinguished 
stations. 

11. Nor will the Honourable Court, in their deliberation on the question, fail to advert 
to the peculiar temptations which assail the civil servants on their entrance into public life. 
The injurious operation of those causes has been seen and lamented from the time that 
every individual admitted into the service has had the almost certain prospect of rising to 
offices of considerable emolument and higli trust, and the influence of them cannot be pre- 
vented by the abolition ol* this College. 

12. The detention of the students at this presidency has been thought an objection to 
the institution: without entirely slighting this objection, (and what institution is free from 
all exception ?) we cannot allow that it is of very great magnitude. We may observe inci- 
dentally, that previously to the existence of the College the junior servants, on their arrival 
in India, were almost necessarily kept several months at the presidency before they were 
appointed to offices in the interior, and their present detention is not, therefore, to be placed 
altogether to the account of the College. But it is of more consequence to remark, that 
we believe no metropolis offers fewer incentives to vicious dissipation than the town of 
Calcutta, and that imprudent and dissolute habits may be indulged with nearly equal 
facility at many of the out-stations : we arc upon those grounds strongly disposed to think 
that in general the individuals who are dissipated and extravagant, would be too likely to 
follow the same unfortunate course in most other places to which they could be sent. 

The situation of the junior servants before tlie institution ought carefully to be attended 
to in this part of the subject: it was undeniably much too favourable to habits of indolence, 
and to the neglect of those studies requisite to qualify them for their public duty. It 
equally removed their private conduct from the eye of Government. The duties assigned 
them at the commencement of their service being to a great degree intended merely for their 
instruction, no importance was attached to their performance of them, with a view to the 
public service : the well-disposed applied indeed to their business, and if so fortunate as to 
be placed under considerable superiors, found encouragement and assistance ; but it was 
rare that the public officers, fully occupied with pressing public business, would submit to 
the painful and ungrateful task of compelling the application of those of a contrary charac- 
ter. Upon this system the indolence and dissipation of the junior servants, as it was almost 
entirely withdrawn from the notice of the public, occasioned less noise, but it of course did 
not admit of correction : at present the mischief is concentrated in Calcutta and exposed to 
the public view ; but is at the same time constantly, and if not always so successfully as 
could be desired, yet we trust with no inconsiderable effect, opposed by the interposition of 
the College Council and the Government. We must claim in behalf of the College, that in 
weighing its merits and defects, a careful discrimination may be made between the evils 
which are inherent in the institution, and those which, though brought to notice through its 
medium, are wholly independent of its existence, and which, if the College were immediately 
abolished, would inevitably exist nearly in the same degree, but almost entirely unchecked 
and uncontrolled. 

14. After 
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14. After having admitted that inconvenience may sometimes be eiqjerienced from the 

protracted residence of the students in Calcutta, which is caused by the College, we are Appendix (L.) 

desirous of suggesting that the evil is very much 'counterbalanced by the advantage which 

many of them derive from mixing in a large and well-regulated society, and from becoming C4-) Letter from 
personally known and appreciated by the members of the Government and the persons Council, 

mling high offices at the presidehey : we entertain no doubt that this circumstance has had ^9 December i8l2« 
a very beneficial tendency to advance the interests of many meritorious individuals, and to 

promote the public service. 

15. From all the considerations on which we have dwelt above, we are satisfied that the 
generally of the junior servants of the Company cannot pass the first 12 months of their 
service in India more profitably for themselves or the public service, than at the College. It 
will be for the decision of the Honourable Cotirt whether this benefit should be denied to the 
whole body, because the institution may be abused and perverted, as it must be expected all 
such institutions will be, by some few individuals. 

M. In submitting these general views, we are however anxious to be understood as not 
pressing them with too much rigour ; we are very sensible, and indeed experience has shown, 
that when the errors of any student are not to be reclaimed by the admonitions of his 
superiors, his being sent to some retired situation distant from the presidency, move especially 
if the head of office to whom he is attached should take any interest in his welfare, may be 
attended with the happiest effects. We should accordingly wish this measure to be resorted 
to on suitable occasions ; but it is our duty to remark that unless it should be adopted with 
the greatest circumspection, it might be attended with the most mischievous consequences to 
the discipline of the institution. If a mere removal from the College were to be the only 
consequence of indolence or irregularity, tlie natural restlessness of young minds, and the 
undefined prospects of pleasure and happiness which they antici])ated on being released from 
the restraint of (college and entering upon new scenes, would make perhaps the majority of 
them commit the fault to ensure the punishment. This consequence could, in our judgment, 
be avoided only by making any individual expelled with strong and solemn censure, by re- 
ducing his allowances ; and by steadily adhenng to the rule, that until he had passed either 
before the college officers, or (where the distance may render that mode inexpedient) before 
proper persons nominated by the Right honourable the Visitor, the examinations prescribed 
to qualiiV the students for the public service, he should receive no promotion. 

17. We proceed to the further point, of the state of the institution as to necessary learn- 
ing, upon which the Honourable Court require to be furnished with accurate infonnation. 

18. Soon after we received the ordeis of Government to furnish our sentiments on the 

a ueries of the Honourable Court, the Right honourable the Visitor, in his discourse at the 
isputations for the present year, expressed his opinion that the scale of oriental knowledge 
and acquirement attained by those who now quit College, and even affording a title to the 
higher aeaclemical honours and rewards, had fallen sensibly, both in kind and degree, below 
the standard of former proficiency. 

19. An intimation of this nature from the Right honourable the Visitor must have, at any 
period, forcibly commanded the attention of the College Council ; but more especially at the 
moment when they had just learned that the Honourable Court had made the existence of 
the College a question. Wc accordingly deemed it our duty to resort to the most authentic 
source for infonnation on the state of learning in the institution, by addressing ciueries to the 
officers on that important subject; and we have now the honour to submit tliose queries, 
with the answers received, for the information of the Honourable Court. 

20. The answers of the college officers leave little for us to add. We beg to state with 
the most profound deference, that they imply a very considerable qualification of the a{>- 
prehensions expressed by the Right honouraule the Visitor ; and we are persuaded that we 
shall afibrd a very high gratification to his paternal solicitude for the institution, by furnish- 
ing this authoritative assurance that there lias been no sensible decline in the general pro- 
ficiency of the students. 

21. We have been concerned, indeed, to observe the weighty opinion of the learned 
Persian professor, that a fulling off' has been experienced in the higher attainments of that 
language; but the sentiments of Mr. Lumsden show no cause for despairing that the 
ground lost may be retrieved. The opinion of the learned professors of the Hindoostanee 
wd Bengalee languages, on the same important point of high proficiency, it will be observed 
is much more favourable. 

22. With regard to Arabic, it has for some years past been so little studied in the 
College, that no inference against the present state of the institution can be derived from 
the neglect of that language. The same observation is still more applicable to Sanscrit; 
and in effect, reflecting on the short period which the students remain in College, and the 
demands made on their time and industry for the acquisition of the languages more indis- 
pensable to qualify them for the public service, the study of Arabic and Sanscrit must 
obviously be confined to rare instances of talent and application. 

23. The suggestion submitted by the officers with a view to improve the discipline of the 
institution, and to stimulate the application of the students, will engage our serious atten- 
tion : but being solicitous to complete the report in time to be forwarded by the next 
despatch for Europe, we are obliged to waive the consideration of them for the pre^nt. In 
the mean time we beg to notice them as fresh proofs of the learning, talents and zeal of 
those gentlemen, to which we have often had the satisfaction of bearing testimony, and 
which have repeatedly received the higher sanction of the Right honourable the Visitor’s 
approbation. 
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24. We trust that we have now shown that there exists neither any such dissipation 
among the students of the College, nor any such failure in the efficiency of the institution to 
afford the most valuable instruction to the junior servants in the oriental languages, as can 
require the Honourable Court entirely to supersede our College by that of Hertford : nor 
shall we, we hope, be thought presumptuous in submitting our humble opinion that it 
would be impracticable to unite in England the advantages which are enjoyed in this 
country by studying the languages where they are to a great degree vernacular, and where 
there is an unlimited command of the ablest native assistance. On this head we beg to refer, 
in confirmation of our sentiments, to the observations of the Right honourable the Visitor, 
at the late annual public disputation, on the result of the examinations held under the orders 
of the College Council, passed the 21 st August 1811, with the view of ascertaining the 
proficiency made at the Hertford institution, by students joining this College. But even 
supposing that this obstacle could be surmounted, it would remain a serious question bow 
far an education in the European languages and learning could be made compatible with 
the proficiency in the oriental languages necessary as a qualification to the Honourable 
Company’s civil service in Bengal. Attaching as we do the highest importance to the 
College at Fort William, after every deduction that can fairly be made from its success, we 
shall feel sincere satisfaction if our humble effort shall have had any effect in ensuring its 
permanence. In that event we are persuaded that the Honourable Court, by commimicating 
the assurance of their decided support to the institution, will take one of the most effectual 
measures that can be adopted for maintaining its future energy. 

We have, &c. 

College of Fort William, (signed) J, Fombelle, 

29 December 1812. J, Stuart. 


(5.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to Bengal, dated 4th December 1816. 

80. We have attentively considered the subject of pecuniary rewards, and have in conse- 
quence been induced to adopt a modified system, as proposed by the Madras Government in 
their public letter to us of the 81st December 1813, paras. 17 and 18, and 115 to 121 . For 
our reply thereto we refer you to paragraphs 29 to 34 of our letter to that presidency in this 
department of the 23d August 1815, wherein our sentiments and directions are contained 
upon the subject in question. Entertaining similar views with regard to the expediency of 
holding out proper excitements to the study of the native languages at your presidency, and 
the attainment of proficiency therein, we hereby authorize you to frame such rules and regu- 
lations as you may deem expedient for a.ssimilating the Madras standard of rewards to that 
which you may see fit to establish, so that an uniformity of system may prevail at both 
presidencies. 

81. With regard to the scale of rewards, we observe there is a considerable difference at 
the two presidencies. At Madras the highest reward was j)agodas one thousand ( 1 , 000 ); 
at your presidency rupees five thousand (5,000). As we consider the former to be ample for 
the purpose intended, we direct that the amount of your pecuniary reward be reduced to the 
same relative value in rupees as 1,000 pagodas bear at Madras. 

85. We are glad to find that in consequence of the observations contained in our 
Judicial letter to you ol* the 14th February 1812, as to the prevalence of dissipation in the 
College of Fort William, arising from the total want of due and proper restraint and disci- 
pline, you had taken {he subject into your serious consideration, and head also referred it to 
that of the College Council, with a view to their suggesting such measures as might appear 
to them effectual for removing the evils complained of. 

86 . The rules which the College Council have in consequence submitted to you will, 
we hope, contribute to tlii.s desirable end. We observe, however, that the rules have been 
framed to meet the state of the College as containing military students as well as civil; 
but admission of the former into the College having been forbidden by our despatch in this 
department of the 19th May 1815, those rules, so far as they are peculiarly adapted to 
military students, have become inapplicable. 

87. We observe also a substitutioJi of a new rule for Rule 31, as originally proposed by 
the College Council, which we think by no means an improvement, insomuch that, if the 
substituted rule should not have been already published, we direct that the original should 
be confirmed. We say, ^‘if the substituted rule should not have been published,” because, 
in the event of such publication having been already made, we shoula think it better to 
abide by it than to give ground for any surmise of a difference of opinion between the 
authorities at home and abroad on such a subject. 

88 . As most of the evil habits contracted at the College may be traced in the first instance 
to idleness, we consider it indispensable that a strong and marked disapprobation should be 
shown to such young men as are negligent of their studies ; and we approve of the substance 
of Rule 35 of the statutes, with the addition thereto, as proposed by you in paragraph 324, 
As the Bishop of Calcutta has, by our order of the 0 th of November 1814, been appointed 
provost of the College, and the archdeacon vice-provost, we hope that this arrangement in 
Concurrence with the regulations we have just been considering, will produce the improve- 
ment so much desired, and so necessary in the character of the youth attached to the 
college. We shall wait to .see the effects of these changes before we go more at large into 
a subject which never ceases to be, in our judgment and feeling, one of the greatest interest 
and importance. 

0 90. We 
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90 . We are also desirous of being furnished with a table or scheme of the subjects of ■ 

instruction in the College, together with the names of the professors and officers attached to Appendix (L.) 

it a description of the duties performed by each, and any other information regarding the 

institution which it may be proper we should possess. ( 5 -) Letter from 

Bengal Govern- 

: ment; 4 Dec. i8i6* 

(0,) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Bcngaly dated 6th August 1819 . Letter from 

^ ^ . . Bengal Govern- 

Para. 60 . On the consultation of the date noted in the margin are recorded the papers ment; 5 Aug. 1819. 
relative to the examination of the students of the College held in the second term 01 1818 , ♦ g January, 
which were laid before the Board by the Most noble the Visitor. Nos. 22 to 37. ^ 

60 . We regretted to perceive that the expectations which the Government had been 
led to entertain of successful diligence on the part of those students who had been per- 
mitted to remain in College until the period of the late examination, had not been fulfilled 
to the extent anticipated. The report of the College Council, however, on the conduct of 
those young men not being sufficiently specified to enable us to pass an immediate decision 
on their cases, we desired them to state more particularly their opinion of the respective 
behaviour and acquirements of the students alluded to, and to submit their sentiments 
with regard to the expediency, or otherwise, of granting any further indulgence to the whole 
or any of the number in question. 

61 . Your Honourable Court will observe, that the result of the examination presented 
no student qualified to enter upon the public service, and that the tenor of the reports of 
the professor was by no means favourable to the diligence and proficiency of the students 
generally. The causes of this apparent decay in the efficiency of the College not having 

been noticed by the College Council, they were desired to furnish a more full and detailed Cons. 8 January, 
explanation on the points to which we directed their attention ; and we renewed the expres- No. 38. 
sion of our readiness to enforce the authority of the College Council and professors by 
removing from tlie institution any student wliose conduct, after due warning and admoni- 
tion, should render such a degree of‘ rigor expedient. 

62 . In compliance with the above requisition, the College Council submitted a more 

detailed report on the result of the examinations in the College. It appeared that the admo- Cons. 2 April, 

nitions addressed by the Council of the College to the seven students alluded to in the Nos. 24 to 27. 

preceding paragraphs, had already produced considerable indications of application and 
regularity on their part, and the College Council accordingly recommended them to the 
further indulgence of Government. Under these circumstances wc permitted them to con- Cons. 2 April, 
tinuc attached to the College during the remainder of the first term of 1819 . No. 28. 

66. With reference to the 90 th paragraph of the Public Letter I’rom your Honourable 
Court, dated the 4 th December 1816 , requiring a detailed description of the subjects of 
instruction in the College, and infonnation generally respecting the institution, we have now 
the honour to refer your Honourable Court to the documents recorded on our proceedings Cons. 22 Aprils 

of the annexed date, which contain the sentiments of the officers of the College on various Nos. 17 to 28/ 

important points connected with its interests. 

66. Your Honourable Court will obser\^e, that the officers of the College have not confined 
themselves to a description of the existing establishments and duties of their respective 
departments, but have availed themselves of the opportunity to offer such suggestions, 
relative to the establishments and discipline of the College, as appeared to them best 
calculated to promote the. welfare and efficiency of the institution. 

67 . The president of the Council of tlie College having submitted his sentiments on the 
several suggestions offered by tlie gentlemen in question, in a Minute whicli comprises an 
abstract ot the various points under discussion, the attention of your Honourable Court may 
be primarily directed to that document, and with reference to it especially we shall have 
the honour to describe the instructions w^hich, after mature deliberation, were issued to the 
College Council. 

68. Adverting to the renewal of pecuniary rewards for proficiency to civil students only, 
we observed, that we considered the objections which had formerly presented themselves to 
Government against the measure to have lost none of their force ; but that if your Honour- 
able Court should confirm your former order for the entire exclusion of military students 
from the institution, the renewal of pecuniary rewards to the students, as far as the funds 
of the institution would allow, might be productive of considerable advantage. 

69 . With regard to the assignment of pecuniary rewards for proficiency attained in the 
Sanscrit and Arabic languages by students in the College, as proposed by Captain Lockett, 
we deemed it questionable w'hether, during the limited period which a diligent student 
might be expected to remain attached to the institution, he could allot sufficient time for 
the attainment of such proficiency in those languages as would entitle him to a high reward, 
without neglecting in most cases to acquire a competent knowledge of the languages pre- 
scribed as a test of qualification for the public service. We, however, entirely concurred in 
the opinion expressed by Mr. Harington relative to the revival of a pecuniary reward to the 
junior civil servants, not being students in the College, for high proficiency in the Arabic 
and Sanscrit languages. The beneficial effects, indeed, produced by the establishment of 
the prizes in quekion were fully exemplified in the results of the examination of the suc- 
cessful candidates to whom the rewards were adjudged. It was with great regret, therefore, 
that we received the instructions of your Honourable Court, directing the abolition of 
prizes, which formed so powerful an incentive to the study of thasc important branches of 
Oriental learning. 

70. The orders of your Honourable Court, however, for the discontinuance of the reward 
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— in question being positive, we informed the College Council, that we felt precluded ftom 
Appendix (L.) authorizing their revival. 

— 7 -71. Being strongly impressed with the expediency of re-establishing these prizes, we 

Education of take the liberty of requesting your Honourable Court to re-consider the orders in question. 
Civil Servants. ^ reward of 4,000 rujjoes would, in our judgment, present adequate encouragement to the 
study of the Arabic and Sanscrit languages accompanied by a competent knowledge of 
Him loo or Mahommedan law : for the acquisition, however, of prices of such considerable 
value, the prescribed qualifications should be of the highest standard, and the prizes should 
be adjudged to those candidates only who might exhibit indisputable evidence of eminent 
attainments in the Arabic or Sanscrit languages by the study of them in treatises of Ma- 
hommedan and Hindoo law. 

72. We remarked to the College Council that it shouM be established as a principle, that 

f )rizcs should only be granted to the same individuals for eminent proficiency in one of those 
anguages. Were a ccnitrary course pursued, persons might be tempted, merely with the 
view of obtaining double prizes, to divide their time and attention between the study both 
of the Sanscrit and Arabic languages, instead of labouring to acquire that perfect know- 
ledge of cither by which alone the interests of Government, or the general cause of Oriental 
literature, can be effectually promoted. That, as far as the public interests were concerned, 
the main object of encouraging the knowledge of those languages was, that the service 
might always comprehend a certain number of gentlemen capable of studying the Hindoo 
and Mussulman laws in their original sources ; and that the mere knowledge of those lan- 
guages could be regarded as a step only to that object, which must be followed by constant 
laborious study of the laws. To combine the severe application essential to success, even in 
one of those languages and laws, with the discharge of important public duties, was, we 
conceived, the utmost that could be expected 1‘rom any individual; and it appeared to us 
too probable, that the attempt to acquire the two languages and laws would terminate in 
ail imperfect and superficial knowledge of both. 

73. We fully concurred in the expediency of the ])roposition submitted by Doctor 
Lumsden, and recoinmendc'd by the president oi‘ the College Coimcil, that an addition of 
100 rupees per mensem should he granted to any student, who, at a half-yearly public 
examination might be found qualified for the public service, by a eonipe.tont knowledge of 
two of the prescribed languages, and might notwithstanding avail himself of the option 
given in Statute 18, of the 4th chapter, by desiring to remain longer in the College, 
for the purpose of attaining a higher degree of proficiency in the same languages, or of 
becoming proficient in any other language taught in the College. 

74. We apprehended, however, that in many cases the grant of this additional allowance 
would not afford a sufficient inducement to students to remain in the. College after they 
might ho reported competent to leave it ; when the students qualified to enter upon the 
public service after the examination of June 1818 were invited to remain six months longer 
m the institution, the option was generally declined, under the idea that their further con- 
tinuance in the College would interfere with their views in the public service. It was ascer- 
tained then, that in most instances this relucttince arose from the apprehension that those 
appointments to which the views of‘ these qualified students were directed, and were attain- 
able at the time, might be otherwises disposed of. This obstacle, however, W(j observed 
might be remov(*-d l)y at once appointing those students who might remain in College an 
additional term, to the situations which they had selected ; or tlie appointments might, in all 
cases consistent with the indispensable demands of the public service, be kept open for 
them until the period of their secession from College, the performance of the duties being 
otherwise provided for intermediately. 

80. With respect to the suggestions of Doctor Lumsden for regulating the rank of the 
junior civil servants according to their respi'ctive progress in the prescribed studies of the 
College, we observed that it would be difficult to carry into effect such a plan, without 
creating much embarrassment in tin*, application of the rule; and at all events that no 
arrangement of such a nature could be adopted without the sanction of your Honourable 
Court. 

81. Neither were we disposed to anticipate much advantage from the enactment of the 
rule propo.sed by Doctor Lumsden, that no student, whatever might be the extent of his 
acquircmients, should be permitted to quit the College in les.s than one year. 

82. The evil of com])elliug the students to remain in College during a definite period, 
however advanced their qualifications, was insisted on by the College Council, and was 
admitted by us. Tin? enactment of the above rule would of course involve the abrogation 
of the Regulation lately framed for allowing students to quit the institution when qualified, 
without awaiting the period appointed for the disputations. To withdraw this privilege, 
therefore, would not be likely to stimulate them to augmented diligence in the prosecution 
of their studies. We remarked, however, that the encouragement held out to qualified 
students, as described in a preceding paragraph, would, in our opinion, constitute the most 
powerful incitement to remain in College for the purpose of acquiring distinguished 
proficiency. 

83. Your Honourable Court will observe, that in the report of the Hindoostanee pro- 
fessor, Major Taylor suggested a more efficient system of education in the Hindoostanee 
department of the Hertford College. In bringing this subject to the notice of your Honour- 
able Court, it is incumbent on us to remark, that we are not sufficiently satisfied that the 
general objects of that institution will be promoted by affording particular encouragement 
to a brunch of study, (which, after all, can only be imperfectly prosecuted there), to recom- 
mend the suggestions offered by Major Taylor to your adoption. 


84. We 
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84. We deemed the observations submitted by Captain Roebuck, in the loth and iith 
paragraphs of his letter to the secretary to the College, to be deserving of attention, and we 
au^rized the College Council to encourage among the students the study of the Beri 
Bhasha, or Poorubee Bhasha. It was intimated, at the same time, to the College Council, 
that the Government, would of course, in the appointment of gentlemen leaving college, 
pay every practicable regard to their peculiar qualifications for office in Bengal, or in the 
more distant provinces, by their proficiency in the vernacular language of either. We 
stated our apprehension that any particular preference of the Hindoostanee language, such 
as was implied in the suggestions of Major Taylor and Captain Roebuck, might tend to 
discourage the study of the Bengalese, which naturally ceases to be an object of pursuit 
after leaving College, except where exercise in it is imposed on the individual in the ordinary 
execution of his public duty. On the other hand, the extensive utility of the Hindoostanee, 
both in business and for the common purposes in life, must always secure to that language 
an enlarged cultivation, which (founded on the previous knowledge of its rudiments, how- 
ever limited, that must be attained in College), would, it might be presumed, render the 
increased study of it in the College of less importance. 


(7.) — MINUTE of J. H. Harington, Esq., President of the College Council, dated 

October 31, 1B18. 

In submitting to Government, for the purpose of being forwarded to the Honourable 
Court of‘ Directors, copies of the reports which have been furnished by the secretary, pro- 
fessors and assistant professors, on the subject of the 9()th paragraph of a letter from the Ho- 
nourable Court, dated the 4th December 181(1, and received in September 1817, with a letter 
from the acting secretary to Government in the Public department, under date the 5th July 
preceding, it appears necessary that the Council of the Col lege should notice and state their 
sentiments upon the suggestions contained in those reports. 

I have accordingly made the following abstract of them : 

By Captain Lockett. 

Ist. That pecuniary rewards be renewed on a limited and moderated scale; viz. a reward 
of 3,000 rupees to any civil student on tliis establishment who may, on examination, evince 
such proficiency in tne Sanscrit or Arabic languages, and conversance in books of law 
composed in either of those languages, as may appear to entitle him to a. degree of honour. 

2(1. That the students of the Sanscrit and Arabic languages, instead of being confined 
to works of poetry and fiction, be instructed in books of Hindoo and Mahomme^an law. 

3d. That a suitable building fur tlic college be erected, to contain apartments for the 
superior officers, for the students, f(»r a library, and for tlie public examinations. The esti- 
mated expense of such a building, including the purchase of ground, is staUxl to be 
3,11,000 rupees, the minual interest of which sura, at six per cent, would be 18,880 rupees, 
whereas the Company now pay 37,320 rupees per annum for the building at present occupied 
W the students, (commonly called the Writers -buildings,) and the house tenanted for the 
Ciollegc, at a monthly rent of 450. rupees. 

By Doctor Liimsden. 

Ist. That the rank of all students appointed to the College at Fort William, in the same 
season, be regulated according to their respective progress in the prescribed studies of the 
College, and to the public testimonials of their respective merit, established according to 
the discipline and institutions of the College. 

2d. That if it be thought necessary to recur to pecuniary rewards, the most judicious are 
those successfully adopted by the Madras Government, by which a small additional salary 
is granted to every student whose proficiency may be held to merit tliat favour. 

3d. That no student, whatever may be the extent of liis acquirements, should be suffered 
to quit the College in less tliau one year, that being the period granted for study by the 
orders of the Honourable Court of Directors, and the shortest period which is at all eon- 
aistent with the full efficacy of this institution. 

By Doctor Carey. 

That a more general study of the Sanscrit language be encouraged by a revival of the 
rewards formerly granted for proficiency. 

By Major Taylor. 

1st. That it may be expedient to the re-establishment of the former rule, which directed 
that lectures of the professors and assistant professors, to be given on three days in the 
week instead of two only, as required by the rule now in force. 

2d. Tliat the prizes formerly granted to meritorious students be re-established. 

3d. That measures be taken for pressing upon the attention of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors the great benefits which would follow the adoption of a more efficient system 
of education in the Hindoostanee department at Hertford College. 

By Captain Roebuck* 

1st. That measures be taken, both at the Colleges of Hertford and Fort William, to secure 
only a more general cultivation of the Hind(X)8tanee, but also of those dialects of it 
called Brij Bhasha and Porobee Bhasha. 

2d. That if it be resolved to give prizes again (to which there is no objection^ except the 
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' ' ^at expanse,) a preference be given to the vernacular languages, before the Arabic or Sanscrit, 

Appendix (L.) in imitation of the rule established at Fort St. Geoige, “ that no student shall receive 

— ^ a reward for Arabic or Sanscrit until he shall first have passed a successful examination 

l^acatiun of in^ and have received a prize for, cither the Tamil, Teloogoo, Malayalam or Karnatuka.” 
Civil Servants. In considering the above suggestions, it will be convenient to take a collective view of all 
which relate to the re-establishment of pecuniary rewards, viz. Captain Lockett’s first 

S estion, Doctor Lumsden’s second, that of Doctor Carey, die second suggestion by Major 
, ^r, and the last by Captain Roebuck. 

t cannot immediately refer to the correspondence with Government which led to the enaction 
of the 6th chapter of the College Statutes (in force from the 16th November 1816^) 
whereby such part of Statute 23 of the 4th chapter^ enacted in the 3d June 1814, as 
directed that a prize of 1,000 sicca rupees be awarded at the public examinations to every 
student who may appear to have made such high proficiency in any of the languages taught 
in the College, as snail entitle him to a degree of honour, ‘‘ was rescinded ; and it was pro- 
vided that the Council of the College shall in future award, at the public examinations, to 
every student, civil or military, who may have attended the lectures of any of the pro- 
fessors or assistant professors in the College, and may appear from the report of the 
examiners to have attained such high proficiency in any of the Oriental languages taught in 
the College, as shall entitle him to a degree of honour in such language or languages, 
a degree of honour and a gold medal for each language, with a prize of Oriental books 
equal in value to the medaror medals adjudged for high proficiency, to be selected, as far 
as practicable, from the books in the College library.’’ 

To the best of my recollection, however, two reasons principally influenced the abolition 
of the prize of 1,000 rupees for high proficiency : 

First. The impossibility of giving this reward to every student in the College, civil or 
military, who might attain high proficiency in any of the languages taught in the College, 
without exceeding the sum fixed by the Honourable Court of Directors for the annual 
expenses of the institution, or contracting its sphere ot utility by excluding the military 
servants of the Company from a participation of its means of instruction. 

Secondly. The obvious ohjeertions to an invidious distinction between the civil and mili- 
tary students, by denying to the lather, however meritorious in the prosecution of their 
studies, the reward given for similar merit and proficiency to their fellow students in the 
civil service. 

These motives still restrain me from recommending that the pecuniary rewards, dis- 
continued in 1816, should be restored ; unless it should be ultimately determined by the 
Honourable Court of Directors, that the benefits of the College of Fort William are to be 
restricted to the Company’s civil servants at this Presidency. 

At the same time, with a view to encourage the study of Arabic and Sanscrit by the 
junior civil servants, after quitting the College for the public service, and particularly to 
induce them to study original compositions upon the Muhommedan and Hindoo laws, it 
appears to me highly expedient to adopt the first of Captain Lockett’s suggestion above 
stated, with the substitution of civil servants” for civil student.” I should indeed be 
glad to see the former rewards of 5,000 rupees restored, or at least 4,000 rupees granted for 
high proficiency in the Arabic or Sanscrit language, with a competent knowledge of 
Mahommedan or Hindoo law, obtained by a civil servant after his leaving the College, being 
of opinion that either of the above sums would not be more than a proper encouragement 
to the attainment of so important an object, when it considered that, besides the diligence 
and time required for becoming proficient in a difficult and copious language, no small 
expense, in the purchase of books and maintenance of native teachers, must necessarily 
be incurred in tlie acquisition. 

It is obviously impossible that the students of the College of Fort William should, in 
the course of the usual period of their attachment to the College, besides qualifying them- 
selves for the public service by a competent knowledge of the Persian language, and of 
either the Hindoostanee or the Bengalee language,” required by Statute 19 of the 
4th chapter,) make any considerable proficiency in Arabic or Sanscrit. It is, therefore, 
I think, wisely provided by that Statute, that the study of Arabic and of Sanscrit, 
beyond what may be requisite for a grammatical and accurate knowledge of the Persian, 
Hindoostanee or Bengalee, shall be considered optional and I must confess that I see 
no sufficient reason for endeavouring to promote a more general study of the Sanscrit 
language, by a revival of the reward formerly granted for proficiency,” as suggested by 
Doctor Carey, if this suggestion be meant to apply to students actually attached to the 
College. 

I shall only further advert, under this head, to Doctor Lumsden’s suggestion for 
rewarding proficiency in study by a small addition of salary to meritorious students ; a 
measure stated to have been successfully adopted by the Government of Fort St. George. 

At present the whole of the students attached to the College of Fort William receive 
a monthly allowance of 300 rupees, besides apartments in the Writers’-buildings ; or when 
these cannot be provided, from the buildings being under repair, or from there being more 
students than can be accommodated in them, 80 rupees per mensem for house-rent. They 
are also supplied with native teachers of the languages studied by them, and with the use 
of class-books, excepting grammars and dictionaries, which they are expected to provide 
themselves. 

The only modification of the general allowance of 300 rupees per mensem which occurs 
to me as practicable and expedient, with reference to the civil servants attached to the 
College at this presidency, is, that an addition of 100 rupees per mensem be granted to any 

student 
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student who at a half-yearly public examination may be found qualified for the public 
service by a competent knowledge of two of the prescribed languages, and may, not- 
withstanding, avail himself of the option given in Statute 18 of the 4th chapter, by 
desiring to remain longer in the College, for the purpose of attaining a higher degree 
of proficiency in the same languages, or to become proficient in any other language 
tai^ht in the College.” 

• This arrangement would place the student voluntarily remaining in the College for six 
months, or a longer period, under the circumstances stated, on the same footing as to pecu- 
niary allowances, with the generality of civil servants appointed to stations in the service, 
immediately on their arrival from the College ; in this respect, therefore, it would take 
away one of the inducements which students now have to quit the College as soon as they 
are reported qualified for the service. It would also be no more than just. Or, if it be said 
that the provision for a. house, in addition to the stated allowance of 400 rupees per men- 
sem, will give an advantage to the student remaining in the College for the prosecution of his 
studies, it may be answered, that his advantage is but a suitable encouragement of the 
laudable motive which stimulates the spontaneous extension of collegiate studies for the 
purpose of obtaining high proficiency, an object which all the professors consider to be of 
the first importance, and which calls for more immediate attention under the rule lately 
adopted, to allow students to enter upon the public service whenever they may be reported 
qualified at a half-yearly examination, by a competent knowledge of two of the prescribed 
languages, instead of detaining them, however qualified, till the period of the annual dispu- 
tation. 

To meet the small addition of expense which may result from the adoption of the pro- 
posed arrangement, and still more for the purpose of making a greater distinction than what 
now exists between the situation of a student diligently pursuing his prescribed duties in the 
College, and one removed from the College for neglect of study or other misconduct, 
under the provisions of Statutes 33 and 5^4 of the 4th chapter (in which predicament 
he is declared to be ‘‘ a disqualified servant of the Company, not capable of being 
promoted in the public service, or of receiving an allowance exceeding 300 rupees per 
mensem ;”) I beg leave further to recommend that the allowance of disqualified servants, in 
such cases, be reduced to 200 rupees per mensem ; at least until they shall have obtained 
a competent knowledge of one of the two languages required by Statute 35 of the 
same chapter, before they can he appointed to any situation in the Political, Judicial or 
Revenue department, with a salary exceeding 300 rupees per mensem.” 

If this measure be approved, it can be adopted by an order of Government, under the terms 
of the existing statutes above cited, but it should not 1 think be applied to any persons 
already removed from the College, in pursuance' of‘ the statutes referred to ; or, at least, with- 
out giving them six months notice, to enable them to guard against a reduction of their pre- 
sent allowance. 

1 proceed to the second of Captain Lockett’s suggestions, viz., that the students of the 
Sanscrit and Arabic languages, instead of beirlg confined to works of poetry and fiction, be in- 
structed in books of Hindoo and Mahommedan law. But after what 1 have already stated on 
the difficulty of prosecuting an efficient study of Sanscrit or Arabic, in the College, with the 
languages more immediately required for the public service, and upon the greater advantage 
to be expected from encouraging proficiency in these languages and in the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan laws, at a subsequent period, it is scarcely necessary to add that I am not 
aware of any benefit to be expected from the rule proposed. 

Captain Lockett’s third suggestion invedves several material considerations, viz. first, 
whether it be advisable to construct or procure a suitable building for the College, instead 
of hiring a house, as at present. Secondly, if so, whether it should, as proposed by the secre- 
tary, contain apartments for the superior officers, for the students, for a library, and for the 
public examinations ; or should be calculated only to provide for the College library, the 
secretary’s office, lecture-rooms for the professors, and a room for the public examinations, 
which might be also used for the meetings of the College Council. 

I entirely concur in opinion with Captain Lockett, that to obviate the inconvenience of 
frequent removal from one hired house to another, a suitable building for the College should 
be erected or procured, and that we ought to lose no time in recommending this measure to 
Government. 

Were the Court of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut to be removed from Calcutta, 
as has been proposed, to a more centrical part of the country, the house now occupied by 
that Court, which is the property of the Company, would, 1 conceive, with its extensive 
offices, form an excellent College ; or if any additional rooms were required, there is 
abundance of space for the construction of them. If, however, these premises cannot be 
obtained for tne College, and no other convenient house, already built, be procurable, we 
inust necessarily propose to Government that a suitable building be erected, and if it be not 
thought requisite to retain the Writers ’-buildings for the accommodation of students (which, 
for reasons mentioned in the sequel, I do not recommend), it appears to me that the 
Chowrii^hee suburb of Calcutta would, under all circumstances, be the fittest place for a 
permanent College. 

Whether the premises now occupied by the Court of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut be transferred to the use of the College of Fort William, or whether another 
houM be purchased or erected for the College, I am of opinion that it will be sufficient, in 
Edition to the requisite apartments for the native officers of the College, to provide for the 
library, European and Asiatic, for the lecture-rooms of .the professors, Iot the public exami- 
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nations and meetings of the College Council, and for the office of the secretary to tiaa 
College Council. 

It has not been usual to furnish the professors or assistant professors with apartments fof 
their personal accommodation in the College, nor was the secretary furnished with suoh 
when his present salary was fixed, though in the houses latterly taketi for the College, sucb 
rooms as were not required for any public purpose have been left for his private use. 
I am very reluctant to say anytliing which can tend to deprive Captain Lockett of a con- 
tinuance of this accommodation, but feel it my duty on the present occasion to state 
explicitly, that as the College library is intended, under the orders of the Court of 
Directors, to be accessible to all persons desirous of consulting the scarce and valuable 
books contained in it ; as the College should at all times be open to the students ; and ag 
the public rooms should never be appropriated to any private use; with a view to secui^ 
tliese objects, and also to enable the College Council, at all times, to direct the appropria- 
tion of eveiy room in the College, in such manner as may be deemed best for the institu- 
tion, no part of the building should, in my judgment, be appropriable to the private accom- 
modation of the secretary, or any other officer. 

With regard to tlie students, if the new College be fixed at Chowringhee, it certainly will 
not be advisable to retain the Writers’-buildings. In a paper of remarks upon the reports 
adverted to at the beginning of this Minute, which Mr. Fendall left with me on his quitting, 
the Presidency, with leave of absence, for the recovery of his health (and which I now 
transmit to the secretary for record), he justly observes, that the distance of the Writers - 
buildings from the house now tenanted for the College (which is situated on the road to 
Chowringhee), is a very great inconvenience to the students. He adds, as those build- 
ings are about to be repaired, might not the two C(*ntre buildings be convened into 
a (.College library and lecture-rooms for the professors.” It would be a very great conve- 
nience to the students and no great inconvenience to the professors. Tlu* College Council- 
house iniglit remain us it is, at a distance from the buildings. It may be observed, that the 
situation of the buildings is in a part of the town too noisy to admit of the lectures being 
given there ; but the same objection occurs to the application ol* tlu^ students, when not 
attending lectures.” 

On the above suggestion, I must remark, that it would require at least three sets of the 
buildings, to ])rovide with any degree of convenience, for tlie College library and lecture 
rooms; and that it would b(‘ very inconvenient to separate the office of the secretary, whose 
presence during the usual hours of attendance, is requisite for frequent communication with 
the professors and students, as well as lor the discharge of his duties as the College librarian. 
If it be said that the lower apartments of tliree sets of the Writers ’-buildings, viz., one room 
in each set, miglit be used as a scjcretary’s office, I must observe that these apartments^ 
which are enclosed by a wall and offices, at a short distance, to the nortli arid south, (the 
only sides on which they arc at all open) are in general very damp; and this appears to me 
one strong reason for giving up those buildings if other houses, possessing ecjual or greater 
convenience, can be procured for accommodating the students, without any material increase 
of expense. 

The 11) sets of buildings, for which Government now pays a monthly rent of 2,G60 rupees or 
31,920 rupees per annum, are calculated to furnish indifferent accommodation, viz., three 
rooms between two students lor 30 students. Ojie set is now occupied by order of Govern- 
ment, for a diflerent purpose, so that 36 students only are accommodated with apartments 
in the building at ])reseiit, and 1 believe, that it would be sufficient to provide permanently 
for a less number, allowing ho\AS(‘-rcnt occasionally, when the whole of the students 
attached to the College cannot be supplied with apartments. I think it probable that 
a judicious application of the above sum for house-rent, if not immediately, within a short 
period, as houses may fall vacant, would provide a sufficient number of good houses at 
Chowringhee; or at all events the annual interest of a sum to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase, or construction, of a sufficient number of houses in the vicinity of the proposed New 
College, would, with an adequate allowance for keeping such houses in repair, fall conair 
derably short of the rent now paid for the Writers ’-buildings. 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in recommending that if it be judged proper to fix the 
College at Chowringhee, or in any situation at a distance from the Writers’-buildings, those 
buildings be relinquished, and houses provided for the students (according to the number 
ordinarily attached to the College at the same time) as contiguous to the College as may be 
found practicable. 

Upon Dr. Lumsden’s suggestion, “ that the rank of all students appointed to the College 
at Fort William in the same season, be regulated according to their respective progress in 
the prescribed studies of the College,” (which was originally proposed by Lord Wellesley,) 
there can be no question as to its efficacy for the purpose stated by him, viz. to reward iV 
diistry and punish idleness.” I have some doubt, however, whether it would be just in its appli- 
cation to all the students who may be admitted to the College during any part of an entire 
year, or of any other stated term, as they must necessarily be admitted in different months 
during such year or other period. It would, perhaps be less objectionable to make a pro- 
spective rule, that the junior civil servants of the Company, appointed from year to year to 
this establisliment, shall take rank and precedence in the service with respect to each other, 
viz. with respect to all writers of the same year, according to priority of the time at which 
they may be found qualified for the public service, by a report of the examiners of the 
College of Fort William or when two or more writers of the same year ; may be found so 
qualified at the same time, according to their relative proficiency in the languages prescribed 
for qualification in the public service. 

It 
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It b scarcely necessary to add, that a rule of thb nature could not be adopted without 
the sanction of the Honourable Court of Directors, to whom it might be further submitted 
for coiisideration, wliether the principle should be extended to writers of ditfereut years ; 
inaking their relative rank and precedence, in all cases, to depend upon ascertained qualifi- 
cation for the public service, by a competent knowledge of two of the languages judged 
reqiiisite for the discharge of tlieir public duties. 

Should it be deemed proper to adopt the rule above suggested, it would virtually include 
a suggestion contained in Mr. Fendalrs paper of remarks, already referred to, viz. Whether 
a removal from College in disgrace should not be marked, by putting a student so removed 
at the bottom of his list for the year;” and if the rule be extended to writers of difiereiit 
years, it would supersede the necessity of making any express provision upon the subject 
of Mr. FendaUb further suggestion, whether, in extreme cases, a student might not be put 
the very last on the list of tlie service.” 

I entertain considerable doubt of the expediency of another rule suggested by Dr. Lums-* 
den, viz. That no student, whatever may be the extent of his acquirements, should be 
sufiered to quit the College in less than one year.” The recent correspondence with Govern- 
ment (to which 1 cannot immediately refer) contains the sentiments of the College Council 
at large upon this point. It was therein observed, that it could not answer any useful pur- 
pose to detain in the College, against tlieir will, students who had been reported qualified for 
the public service; and the late resolution of Government, to allow all students found 
qualified for the service by a compeiciit knowledge of two languages, at any half-yearly 
examination, to quit the College, instead of detaining them till the period of the annual 
disputation, was founded on experience that no benefit had arisen from the former practice, 
in producing higher proficiency. On the contrary, it appeared that many of the students 
neglected their studies during the first term of the year, in the expectation of being able to 
qualify themselves for the service by application during the second term, immediately 
preceding the disputation. 

It is declared in Statute 8 of the 4th chapter, enacted on the 3d June 1814, that 

the principle design of the College of Fort William, as now constituted,” is to furnish 
means of instruction iu the languages of the country, to the Company’s junior civil servants, 
as well as, within a limited extent, to the military servants of the Company, on the Bengal 
establishment, with a view to qualify them for the discharge of their respective duties in the 
public service.” 

It is evident, therefore, that the object now chiefly proposed by this institution may be 
accomplished by qualifying the servants of the Company, civil and military, for the 
discharge of their respective duties ; although there should not, at the half-yearly exami- 
nations, or annual disputations, be a single instance of such high proficiency as to merit 
a degree of honour; unless it be contended that eminent proficiency in the vernacular 
languages of the country, is requisite to qualify the Company’s servants for the execution of‘ 
their public duties. But if such high proficiency be indeed a necessary qualification, it 
should be made the general standard ; and the distinction between a competent knowledge 
of two of the prescribed languages, required as a qualification by Statute 18 of the 
4tli chapter, and the higher degree of proficiency referred to in the same Statute, (the 
attainment of which, by a longer continuance in the College, is left optional) must be founded 
in error. 

For my own part, whilst I fully concur in opinion with the learned professor of the 
Arabic and Persian languages, that the purposes of the service never can be effectually 
answered, but by the high proficiency of at least a certain portion of the students,” or 
rather of the Company’s servants ; and consequently that encouragement should be given to 
the voluntary prosecution of study beyond a bare sufficiency for the ordinary business of the 
public offices, I do not think it requisite that any compulsory measures should be adopted 
(such as forcing a student to remain in the College after he has been reported qualified for 
the common duties of the service) with a view to impel the attainment of a higher degree of 
proficiency than what, on due consideration and experience, may be deemed the proper 
standard of competency for the students in general. 

It is certainly proper and desirable that young men of talents and diligent habits, who 
may speedily reach the goal of ordinary qualification in two languages, should not be dis- 
couraged by the powerful motives which are noticed by Doctor Lumsden from pursumg the 
honourable career of improvement and distinction, by a continuance of their studies for 
a longer period. 

What 1 have recommended to prevent any loss of income in such cases, by an allowance 
equivalent to the usual salary on leaving the College, will partly remove the existing disad- 
vaatage of continuance in it ; and a strict adherence to the wise and important principle 
deplared and acted upon by Government, that tlie junior civil servants of the Company, who 
may be distinguished by meritorious conduct, and proficiency in their prescrilxid studies 
during the period of their attachment to the Collt^e, shall have a constant preference before 
their fellow students not so distinguished in their public service, appears to supersede the 
necessity of any other “ encouragement of qualified students to remain in College for the 

n ose of acquiring higher proficiency.” In truth, this is the most powerful, and must ever 
le most efficacious means of stimulating the exertions required for eminence in collegiate 
acquirements, and if successive students can be convinced of its certain and uniform opera- 
tion, whilst they are at the same time secured from immediate pecuniary loss by a voluntary 
prosecution of their studies, 1 have no doubt that a sufficient number will be disposed to 
remain in the College of their own free choice till they shall attain that de«jree of proficiency 
in Persian^ and in the Hindoostanee or Bengalee languages^ which is pumicly required and 
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rewarded by a degree of honour, a medal and a prize of Oriental books. With regard to 
Arabic and Sanscrit I do not think it would be expedient, for reasons already mentioned, to 
detain any civil servant from his duties in the service till he should attain higfh proficiency 
in either of these difficult languages, though I have recommended substantfal encourage*- 
ment to the subsequent study of them, as well as of the laws composed in them. 

Major Taylor, the able and zealous professor of Hindoostanee, has suggested the expedi- 
ency of more frequent lectures by the professors and assistant professors ; viz. that they 
should be given as formerly on three days of the week, instead of two only as at present* 
This suggestion is stated to be founded on the practical result’* of the alteration. 

I have not immediate access to the records of the College when the alteration took place, 
but if my recollection be accurate, it was chiefly intendea to prevent the attendance of any 
student at the College twice on the same day, by allotting two separate days in each week 
for the lectures in Persian, Bengal<*e and Hindoostanee respectively. As all the students 
however are required by Statute 19 of the 4th chapter, to qiialify themselves by 
a competent knowledge of the Persian language, and of either the Hindoostanee or the Ben- 
galee language,” it occurs to me that the object above stated might be sufficiently provided 
lor by allotting three days in each week (say Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays) to the 
Persian lectures, and by appropriating each of the remaining three days (exclusive of Sun- 
days) to the Bengalee and Hindoostanee lectures, both of which, it may be presumed, will 
seldom, if ever, be attended by the same student, in addition to the Persian. If there be 
any student of Arabic he might receive instmetion at a convenient time on the days appro- 
pnated to the Persian lecture; and in like manner any Sanscrit student might receive 
instruction from the learned professor of that language and of the Bengalee, on the days 
appropriated to the Bengalee lectures. It is not probable that any civil students will apply 
themselves to the Bruj Bhaklia dialect during the period of their attachment to the College; 
but if any military students should desire instruction in it, as fonncrly, it may be given, as 
heretofore, by Lieutenant Price, assistant professor of the Sanscrit and Bengalee languages, 
on any days convenient to him and to the students ; though, as this language (in common 
with the Poombee Bhakha) is described in Captain Roebuck’s letter as a dialect of the 
Hindoostanee, it should perhaps at a future period be taught by the professor or assistant 
professor of that language. Each professor and assistant professor would then have to give 
instruction in two languages ; viz. in Arabic and Persian, in Sanscrit and Bengalee, in Hin- 
doostanee and Bruj Bhakha. 

If 1 am right in the above supposition, that the lectures in the Persian, Bengalee and 
Hindoostanee languages may be held each on three days of the week, in th(^ manner pro- 
posed, without requiring the attendance of any student twice on the same day, I see no 
objection to the adoption of the measure proposed by Major Taylor. On the contrary, it 
appears calculated to secure a more regular application to study. I therefore beg leave to 
recommend that the lectures ho held thrice a week, as above stated, from the commence- 
ment of the ensuing term ; unless upon further inquiry it should appear that there is any 
strong and insu])erable objection. 

Major Taylor has further proposed ‘‘ that measures be taken for pressing upon the atten- 
tion of the Honourable Court of Din ctors the great benefits which would follow the 
adoption of a more efficient system of education in the Hindoostanee department at the 
Hertford (college:” and Captain Roebuck suggests that measures be taken, both at the 
College of Hertford and Fort William, to secure not only a more general cultivation of the 
Hindoostanee, but also of those dialects of it called Bruj Bhakha and Poombee Bhakha. 

As copies of Major ’faylor’s and Captain Roebuck’s letters will be transmitted to the 
Honourable Court of Directors, there can be no doubt that due attention will be given by 
the Honourable Court to the remarks and suggestions contained in those letters ; I shall 
therefore merely add, tlrat as far as an elementary knowh*dge of any oi* the languages 
spoken in the provinces subject to this presidency can be obtained at Hertford, by the 
civil servants di-stined for this establishment, without impeding their progress in the 
European branches of science intended to be acquired by means of the Company’s institu- 
tion at that place, there can be no question upon the propriety of promoting the general 
attainment of such knowledge; I must confess, however, that whilst we have a local 
College, well provided with professors and native instructors, for giving efficient instructions 
in the languages of the country, I should not think it expedient to engross any consi- 
derable part of the time and attention of the Company’s junior servants, intended for this 
Presidency, during the period of their tuition at Hertford, for an imperfect acquisition in 
England of languages which, for obvious reasons, can be taught with much greater facility 
in India. 

I arn not aware of any jiarticular measures that can be adopted in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, as proposed in the above suggestion of Caj)lain Roebuck, for securing a more general 
cultivation of the Hindoostanee language and its dialects in the Western Provinces, unless it 
be deemed proper by Govenimerit to notify to the students that a competent knowledge of 
the Hindoostanee language with the Persian, required by Statute 19 of the 4th chapter, 
will hereafter be considered an indispensable qualification for holding any public office in 
the province of Behar, or in any of the more western provinces, whilst at the same time 
a competent knowledge of Bengalee, in addition to Persian, will entitle students possessing 
this <|ualifi( atii»n to a preference, as far as circumstances may admit, to official appointments 
in the provinces of Bengal and Orissa. 

Sonic measure of this nature appears absolutely necessary to obviate the consequences 
mentioned in the loth paragraph ol Captain lloebuck^s letter, especially those arising from 
the indiscrimiiiate appointment of civil servants leaving the college to different parts of the 

0 country, 
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country^ without any regard to the vernacular language acquired by them, whether Hin- . 

doostanee or Bengalee, although the latter has no currency teyond the province of Bengal, App6odbc1(L.) 
and in a limited degree the contiguous part of Orissa. — 

Having stated my sentiments on the several suggestions contained in the reports of the ( 7 .) Minute of 
secretary, professors and assistant professors, it may be proper, before I conclude, that J> H. HaringtaUf 
I should advert to the letter from the Honourable Court of Directors which led to these Esq. 

reports, and which was referred by his Excellency the Governor-general in Council to the 3' October 1818 . 
Council of the Collie. 

The Honourable Court (in paragraph 90 of their General Letter, dated the 4th December 
1810) expressed a desire ‘‘of being furnished with a table, or scheme, of the subjects of 
instruction in the College, together with the names of the professors and officers attached to 
it, a description of the duties performed by each, and any other information regarding the 
institution which it may be proper they should possess.*' 

The reports of the officers of the College, which will be submitted to Government, with 
the Minutes of the College Council, contain the information remiired by the Honourable 
Court, who, I presume, are already furnished with the 4th and 6th chapters of Statutes, 
enacted by the Governor-general in Council on the 3d June 1814, and 16th November 1810. 

These Statutes comprise the whole of the rules prescribed by Government, and now in 
force relative to the College of Fort William; and its constitution, as thereby defined, may 
be briefly stated as follows ; — 

The ilonourable Court of Directors, who, on the 21st May 1816, gave their sanction to 
this institution, provided the annual expense should not exceed 1,50,000 sicca rupees, are 
the declared Patrons of the College, his Excellency the Governor-general is Visitor, and the 
members of the Supreme Council are Governors of the College. The immediate super- 
intendence of the College is vested in a president and council, consisting of three or more 
members, and appointed by the Governor-general in Council. It has been found con- 
venient to select the president and members of the College Council from amongst the 
judges of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and Nizaniut Adawlut, with a view to facilitate in 
consultation and dispatch of business, without the necessity of frequent meetings at the 
College ; but the office being gratuitous, the acceptance of it is considered optional, and any 
persons whom Government may deem particularly qualified for the station, are of course 
eligible, provided they reside at the presidency. The Council of the College exercise such 
authority, and perform such duties, as may be committed to them by the Statutes. They 
may also propose the enactment of any new statute ; but no statute can be put in force 
until it shall have been sanctioned ty the Governor-general in Council. Two members, 
when more cannot attend, are sufficient to constitute a meeting of the College Council, and 
their resolutions are carried into efiect by a secretary, with an establishment of subordinate 
officers. The distinguished scholar who now holds the situation of secretary, is also one 
of the public examiners, and another meritorious character, Captain Roebuck, who is second 
examiner, held likewise the station of assistant secretm-y, till it was discontinued, on a 
principle of economy, by an order from the Honorable Court of Directors. The duties per- 
iormed by the secretary and examiners, as well as by the professors and assistant professors, 
are detailed in the accompanying re})orts from them respectively. It will be sufficient to 
add here, that the present establishment of the officers last mentioned is as follows ; and 
that the several gentlemen mentioned have been selected for their eminent qualifications to 
give instructions in the languages taught by them : — 

Arauic and Pkiisian: — Professor, Doctor Jif , Lurnsden; Assistant ditto, Lieutenant 
D. Bryce^ 

Sanscrit and Bkngalkk : — Doctor William Carey* ; Lieutenant W, Price, 

HiNnoosTANEE : — Majol W. Taylor \ Captain T, RoebueJt, 

The officer last mentioned is acting only as Himloostanee assistant professor, until the 
orders of the Honourable Court of Directors shall be received on a reference made to them, 
couceruing the re-establishment of his former office of assistant secretary. Mr. J. Atkinson 
has, in consequence, been appointed to officiate as Hindoostaiiee examiner whilst Captain 
Roebuck shall continue to act as assistant professor of that language, and a temporary division 
of the second examiner's salary has been made between Captain Roebuck and Mr. Atkinson, 
as specified in the statement of salaries and establishments of the College, annexed to the 
secretary's report, under date the Uth ultimo. 

This statement also specifies the native teachers (muoluvees, moonshees and pundits) wh 
are entertained for the College, in pursuancti of Statute 12 of the 4th chapter, which 
directs that “ an establishment of native teachers, for the instruction of the students in the 
several languages taught in the College, shall be maintained, under the sanction of the 
Governor-general in Council, to such extent and under such provisions as the College 
Council, in consultation with the professors, may consider necessary and useful. Such 
native teachers shall be appointed and removed by order of the College Council, but shall 
be under the immediate direction of the professors of the languages which they are employed 
to teach in all matters relative to the instruction to be given by them to the students to 
whom they are respectively attached. They shall also be examined by the proper profes- 
sors, or assistant professors, with a view to ascertain their qualifications, before they are 
admitted as teachers in the College." 

It 


♦ Dr. Carey also gives occasional instruction, when called for, in the Mahratta language ;^nd 
Lieutenant Price does the same (ns before noticed) in the Burj Bhakha. 
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, It would be an unnecessary prolongation of this already extended Minute to state more of 

Appendix (L.) the provisions of the statutes now in force ; and I will add only a few general remarks on the 
—— sufficiency of these provisions, on the adequacy of the establishments, European and Native, 

Education of now maintained for the College, and on the practicability of keeping the expense of those 
Civil Servants, eatablislunents, with other unavoidable charges upon the institution, within the sum limited 
by the Honoumble Court of Directors. 1 am the more induced to do this upon the present 
occasion, as 1 am preparing to embark for Saint Helena, and eventually for England, in con- 
sequence of impaired health, and it is probably the last opportunity 1 shall have of perform- 
ing my functions as a member of the College Council, the duties of which situation 1 have 
willingly endeavoured to execute (as far as other more exigent demands upon my time 
would admit) during a period of more than 12 years * under a sense of the important public 
benefits which the College of Fort William was designed to produce, and a consequent 
unfeigned solicitude for its success. 

I am not aware that any new statutes are required for the College except what may be 
necessary to provide for some oi* the objects noticed in the former part of this Minute, if the 
measures therein suggested should be approved and adopted. The Council of the College 
are empowered to regulate all maud’s of detail under the general rules prescribed by the 
statutes, and a due eiiforcejrieut of the latter, especially of Statutes 33 & 34 of the 4th chap- 
ter, (upon a strict and impartial adherence to which the College Council, in their report to 
Government, accompanying the draught of that chapter, express their deliberate judgment 
that the future discipline and success of the institution would essentially depend) will, 
1 doubt not, prove sufficient, with the further means which have been suggested, for accom- 
plishing every object intended by the present constitution of the College. It must be 
admitted that inspection of private conduct, and a system of moral and religious discipline 
beyond what is incidentally provided for by the two statutes referred to, and by Statutes 30, 
31 8c 32 of the same chapter, do not form part of* the existing plan of the College at this 
Presidency, and it cannot reasonably be expected that the officers of the (College should do 
that which they are not required to do, and which they have not the means of performing. 
But whilst I concur with Mr. Edmonstone in thinking it desirable ‘‘that the means of pro- 
moting the important object of collegiate discipline should be systematized in the College of 
Fort William as in other similar institutions,’’ I must acknowledge that I cannot suggest 
any practicable and unobjectionable measures for the introduction of an European system 
of discipline into a College so differently circumstauced, the students attached to which 
regard tnemselves as young men entering upon their career of public service, rather than as 
collegians under tuition, and fit subjects of coercion or restraint. 

Dr. Lumsden’s Rtmort, under daU^ the 28th October 1817, to which Mr. Fendall has 
called the attention oi the Honourable Court of Directors, contains some very just observa- 
tions upon this subject, I cannot indeed exactly say, with him, that “ the character, age 
and education of the students appear to require that they should be emancipated from all 
restraints but such as are common to them and their seniors in the service.^’ Whilst at- 
tached to the College they may, 1 think, be consistently subjected to certain restraints pecu- 
liar to their situation, such us are calculated to promote a regular application ^to study, 
prevent an unnecessary expense (by public entertainments or otherwise), and check any gross 
immorality or other known misconduct. But, with these exceptions, I admit the justice and 
force of his conclusion, that tlie junior civil servants attached to the College can have no 
reason to complain if breach of their (‘ollegiate duties is followed by consequences similar to 
those incurred for neglect of duty by their seniors in tlie service, “ because it is quite con- 
sistent with the nature of* the relation existing between the Government and them ; whereas 
every measure of restraint, however benevolently intended, which cannot be clearly traced 
to this source, is likely to be inefficacious.” 

The present establishments of the College, with a revival of the office of assistant secre- 
tary, which has been recommended by the College Council for the consideration of the 
Honourable Court of Directors, appear to me fully adequate to the attainment of every pur- 
pose now intended by the institution, including the instruction of a limited number of military 
students, if the measure which it is understood has been strongly recommended by the 
Governor-general in Council to the Court of Directors should be ultimately approved and 
sanctioned by the Honourable Court. 

In proposing to restore the office of assistant secretary, the Council of the College had in 
view nis acting occasioniilly, when circumstances may require it, not only for the secretary, 
but also for a professor or assistant professor, whose place, during the temporary absence 
or indisposition, he may be able to supply. This occasional duty of acting for a professor 
or assistant professor the secretary is also sometimes called upon to perform ; and if the 
secretary and assistant secretary be, as heretofore, the public examiners, whose qualifica- 
tion, under Statute 5 of the 5th chapter, requires “ eminent proficiency in two at least of the 
languages taught in the College,” it may be expected that one or the other of the examiners 
will, at all times, be competent to give instruction in any department wherein his aid may 
be wanted. 

It 


♦ 1 had previously been honoured with the station of professor of the laws and regulations ; and it is 
Hr-reid to me that the Analynis which was uiKleitaken by me in that capacity, has at 

beetiKoinpltted and printed. 1 beg to refer to Section is of the last part, entitled “ College of Fort 
William/' for a public avowal of my general sentiments respecting the College, in concurrence with 
those of Mr. Edinonsione, contained in his discourse as Acting Visitor, at the disputation of i8l5« 
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I. 

PUBXaG. 


It is wovided in Statute 24 of the 6th chapter, that the secretary and assistant 
secretary to the College Council shall be the public examiners to the College, and shall be 
assisted at the half-yearly examinations by the professors and assistant professors of the 
several languages taught in the College.’* In consequence of the office ot assistant secre- 
tary having been abolished by the Court of Directors, the former part of the above rule 
has been modified by a provision in Statute 6 of the 6th chapter, that the Governor- 
general in Council will appoint such persons as he may judge proper to be the public 
examiners of the College.^’ But the remainder of the statute first quoted continues in 
force, and it has been construed to intend that it is the duty of the prolessors and assistant 
professors not to join the examiners in classing the students at the half-yearly examina- 
tions, but only to be present at those examinations, and to assist the examiners in 
preserving good order, and preventing any improper conduct in the performance of the 
exercises given to the students on those occasions. 

Considering the importance of the half-yearly examinations, as well to the interests of 
the students individually, as to the credit and utility of the College, I cannot but think the 
professors and assistant professors, who are so competent to judge of proficiency in the 
languages taught by them respectively, should take part in the public" examinations. 
I am aware that an authoritative objection has been made to such an arrangement, on 
grounds connected with the close relation between teacher and pupil ; and the consequent 
expediency, on general principles, of guarding against an undue bias. But the impartial 
reports of the professors and assistant professors of the College of Fort William at the 
close of each term, which contain a general statement of the application and progress of 
each student during the term, as well as the general cliaracter of the gentlemen who hold 
professorships in the College, give no reason for supposing that they would ever violate the 
solemn declaration prescribed by Statute 24 of the 4th chapter, viz. I, A. B. do solemnly 
declare, that the students named in the report, have, to the best of my judgment, been 
impartially classed according to their proficiency, as evinced by their respective exercises.” 

I am sensible, however, that in framing general rules, to be acted upon by a succession 
of persons, it is not safe to rely altogether Tipon personal character, and would therefore 
propose, that one, or both, of the public examiners, not being professors or assistant pro- 
fessors, should always form part of the committee of examination, which should, I think, 
consist of three persons for each language, to be selected and appointed by the College 
Council at every half-yearly examination. Such an arrangement, if approved by his 
Excellency the Governor-general in Council, might, I conceive, be adopted under the terms 
of the existing statutes, or if not, any requisite alteration can be easily made in a future 
statute. 

It remains only to state whether the sum of 1 ,50,000 rupees, fixed by the Honourable 
Court of Directors for the annual expenses of the College, appears sufficient to cover the 
whole of the present establishments, and other incidental expenses, including the salaries 
of assistant professors, intended for the instruction of military students, and the joint office 
of assistant secretary and second examiner. 

On this point I must beg leave to refer to a very full report made by the College 
Council to Government in the past year, when the question of providing for collegiate 
instruction to a certain number of military students was considered. I cannot immediately 
refer to it more specifically, but if I mistake not, it supposed the permanent European 
establishment of the College to be as follows ; 


Three professors, at 1,000 rupees each per mensem ♦ - - 3,000 

Three assistant prolessors, at 600 i- rupees each - - - 1,600 

Secretary and first examiner 1,200 

Assistant secretary and second examiner - - - - COO 


Total per mensem, sicca rupees - - - 0,300 

Or per annum - - - 76,600 


The above sum rather exceeds one half the annual amount limited by the Honourable 
Court of Directors ; but with reference to the establishments of native officers now enter- 
tained in the College, (as specified in the statement accompanying the secretary’s report of 
the 9th ultimo,) and to the actual expenses incurred on every account during the elapsed 
year, viz. from the Ist May 1817 to the 30th of April 1818, which have been submitted to 
Government I have no doubt every requisite expense attending the civil branch of the 
College, inclusive of assistant professors, who may assist in giving instruction to a certain 
number of military students, may be kept within the limitation fixed by the Honourable 
Court. 

This calculation does not include native teachers, and rewards of medals and books, for 

military 


* The present Arabic and Persian professor receives 1,500 rupees per mensem, under instructions 
from the Court of Directors, and it was not of course proposed to reduce this allowance whilst 
Dr* Lumsden may continue to hold the professorship, 
t The present assistant professoi-s receive only 400 ru|wes per mensem ; but they are military officers, 
consequently receive the usual allowances of the Military department in addition to their salaries 
from the College. 

t I do not remember the exact amount, but it was less than the authorized disbursement. 
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military students ; but if a permanent College be provided, as suggested in the former part of 
this Minute, the saving of 450 rupees per mensem house-rent, now charged to the (Jollege 
may, I conceive, suffice to proviae for native teachers and honorary rewards to military 
students, or at least may enable the College Council to include any necessary disburse- 
ments on these accounts, in addition to every other current expense for the College, within 
the annual sum of sicca rupees 1 , 50 , 000 . 

(signed) J. H. Harington, 


(8.) Letter from 
Bengal Govern- 
ment; 6 Jan. 1820. 

* Cons. 17 Sept. 
No. 27 to 49. 


(8.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LE^fTER from Bengal, dated 6th January 1820 . 

Para. 01. We request the attention of your Honourable Court to the papers recorded 
on the annexed date connected with the examination of the students of the College in the 
first term of 1810 . 

82 . Your Honourable Court will be gratified to perceive that 18 students were reported 
qualified for the public service, and that the reports of the professors bear favourable testi- 
mony to the general regularity evinced by the students in attendance at lectures. These 
satisfactory results are to be ascribed in a considerable degree to the strict attention to dis- 
cipline exacted during the last term. The salutary effects of that system being so mani- 
festly proved by the mnnber of students pronounced to be available for the public service, 
the attention of the College Council was enjoined to the expediency of maintaining it in 
future without relaxation. 


Ben flfSvern (».)— l^XTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to Bengal, dated 12th July 1820 . 

ment; i2Julyi82o. entirely approve of your having removed Messrs. and from the 

College, under the provisions contained in the 88d and 34 th articles of the 4 th chapter of 
the Statutes, and detdared them disqualified servants of the Company, not capable of being 
promoted in the public service, or of receiving an allowance exceeding 300 rupees per 
month, until they sliall have proved, to the satisfiietion of Government, an amendment of 
conduct, and an acquisition of qualifications for the public service, by an examination in 
the manner directed in Statute 34 . 

61 . With respect to the suggestion for permitting the students to enter on the duties of 
the ])ublic service, whenever they may be proved qualified for that purpose by a formal 
examination before the regular examiners, we incline to the opinion of the College Council, 
that much importance attaches to the qualification of the students being ascertained as 
heretofore by a public examination at the closer of each term ; we therefore approve of your 
having so decided. Adverting, however, to wliat is so forcibly urged both by the College 
Council and by Dr. Lumsden, that not only the interests of the individuals, but also tliose 
of the Colleixe and the public service, will be benefited by permitting such students as are 
reported qualified by a competent knowledge of two of the prescribed languages to be 
appointed to the public service, at the close of any public examination, wh(‘ther held in 
June or December : we further approve of your having determined that such students as 
shall be reported qualified at the December examination shall be considered competent at once 
to receive appointments to the public service, witliout reference to the disputations which arc 
held in the month of July. It is of course to he optional with the students wdio maybe 
desirous of remaining in College* till the disputation, witli a view of attaining a still higher 
degree of proficiency, to upply for leave for that purpose. 

62 . Sufficient reasons are assigned in the 24 th paragraph of your letter, of the 31 st 

December 1818 , to satisfy our minds of the validity of the objections to the proposition of 
allowing the students to study the languages in succession, instead of being required to 
pass an examination in two languages at tlie same time. You therefore acted juaiciously 
in resolving that the rules for the study of the languages should remain for the present 
unaltered. * 

63 . In Dr. Lumsden ’s report of the proficiency of the students in the Persian department 
for the first term of 1818 , we observe he recommends that a new statute should be enacted, 
with a view to enforce a regular attendance at the lectures on the part of the students^ 
remarking on that occasion, that when they neglect that duty they are in a state the most 
favourable to the progress of dissipated habits of any that he is able to conceive; and as he 
has always heard, so he does not doubt, that, so situated, the students contract debts of a 
ruinous magnitude, even in tlie course of six or eight months. As, however, provision is 
already maoc by the 28 th and 32 d articles of the 4 th chapter of Statutes, for the cases of 
students absenting themselves from lectures and contracting debts, we concur in your 
opinion, as well as in that of the College Council, that it was not expedient to enact a new 
statute to the effect proposed by Dr. Lumsden. We cannot avoid remarking, that had the 
professors and assistant professors rigidly exercised the powers vested in them by the 
statutes above referred to, much of the evil might have been prevented ; but it is satisfac- 
tory to us to be informed, that they have since been enjoined carefully to observe them, 
and that the College Council have given assurances that the strictest attention will be given 
to them on their part. 

64 . We trust that, with these precautions, and your recorded determination to remove 
from the College any student who, as stated in the 33 d Statute, chap. 4 , is not availing 
himself of the means of instruction afforded by the College, or, from expensive habits or 
otherwise, is not, from his own misconduct, receiving the benefit intended by*his attachment 
to the College,'’ instances of this description will in future be of rare occurrence;. 



affair® 0E to ra®t in^ia company. 6^ 

; ri®.Wia£TRAjCT LETTER (tom the Court of JMwjjtots to the Aha^ Goywmment, 

. dated July 4th, 1821. / 

si W* hay® attentively pertaed the very interesting and comprehensive rewwte of the 
offij^is oj^ tl^ dpon vaimuB impdi^nt points cOnneOted vddi' tte' vrElHSnhe'bf that insd-* 

t©ii, fcnd'we ‘shall nOw communKale tO ' yon such Observaticnis upirni those doeanaents, and 
upon .^e in^i^ractioBs which you issued to the collfe^ eounc^ as they’ appear to ns to 
require. 

88. With respect to the su^estionsi generally relative to the grant of pecuniary rewards for 
hig h proftciency in the native languages, you will have learnt, by our despatch of the 
28tb of June 1820, that we authorized you to apply to the college at Calcutta, the modified 
system oiT rewards which we htd adopted as proposed' by the Madras Obvehrment. We at 
Ae same time stated, that encouragement having been given to qur military servants in 
selecting them for specific staff appointments, and to our civil ^rvants in gramting tiiem 
pecuniary rewards to attain high pronciency in the native languages, we were of opinion, ti^jt 
there was no necessity for the Company to incur wy further expense on that account, than tlmt 
which we had already sanctioned. To this opinion we still adhere. 

84. In the 61st paragraph of our subsequent despatch of.the 12th July 1820, we agn^ed 
our approbation of your detennination that such students as may be reported qualified 
at the December examination shall be considered competent at once to receive appoiritments 
to the public service, without waiting for the disputations which are held in the mcmth of July. 
You now propose, as an inducement to those who may receive their appointments in 
December, to prolong their stay at the college till July, that their appointments shall be kepi 
open for them until the period of their quitting college. ' 

86, There seems to us to be somethmg bordering on inconsistency in these two pro- 
ceedings, and we are very doubtful of the expediency of that which has been last alludea to. 
Generally speaking, we think that the sooner the students are actively employed after they are 
duly qualified, the better, botli for them and for the public interests. At any rate, we most 
decidedly oltiect to the students who remain at college after their appointments, receiving any 
emolument worn office until they begin to perform the duties of it. 

36. It is hardly necessary for us to express our concurrence in your observation, that the 
studies of the young men at the college snould be directed to those languages and dialects, a 
knowledge of which is likely to prove practically the most useful. 

37. The remarks and suggestions contained in the letters from Major Taylor and the late 
Captain Rodnick, as to the great benefits which in their opinions would follow the adoption 
of a more efficient system of education in the Mindoostanee department at Hertford ccmege 
have not escaped our observation ; and it cannot be otherwise than gratifying to us to learn 
that the utility of that institution is duly appreciated. 

38. We are disposed upon the whole to approve of your plan for conducting the public 
examinations of the college at Fort William ; but though we concur with you in opinion that 
the professors may be usefully employed in occasionally assisting in the examinatiimB of the 
college, tlicy ought not to compose a majority of the committees of examination. 

. 30. The pernicious effects on the minds of the remmuing students produced by associating 
with those young men who improperly linger in Calcutta after their expulsion from the collate, 
is ve^ forcibly described in the letter from the secretary to the college council of the 
23d of February 1819. We therefore decidedly approve of your determination to enforce the 
immediate departure from the Presidency of those students whom it may become necessary 
to remove from the college. 


(11.) — ^EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Bengal Goveniment, dated 1st April 1822. 

33. We request the attention of your honourable Court to the proceedings of the date 
noted in the margin, which contain the reports of the examinations mid in the coU^ of 
Fort Williain, at the close of the second term of 1821. In the same consultation are abo 
comprised mmutes of the presidrat and members of the college council relative , to the exittiiw 
system, with respect to discipline, examinations, the standard of proficiency required, Um 
othet points connected with tne efficiency of the institution. 

M. Your honourable Coart will cmtcur in the feelings of pain and disappointment with 
which we perused the v^ imsatisfrictory reports rendered by the professors end exammers 
of the Msiilt of the examinations in question. It appeared that the last term luA bem lem 
productive of proficiency than any fimner one in the annab of the coU^, while Ae iristahcei 
of gmieral inattention to study or gross n^lect of it had been more nuraeroas.than on fanner 
oocasio^ We intimated to the college council therefore, that we could not advert to thja 
tehutation of discitdine without serious displeasure. 

36. The minutes by the college council of the 26th February engaged our most attantivn 
consideratibn. We were happy to perceive that the maiority of the oo^oge cotmcU whin 
deddecBy of opinion, that tiie institution, while maintamed in an effiMstive .etste of dkalii^ii% 
.must be beneficial to the junior servants and to the state. In detfiai^ tiua ripninn to Rto 
®oll^ council, we remarked that it would hardly be neoessary to shmad 
sentiments had the sanctimi of the most illustrious names and of some of tliir Taiijrt ttdjfrhtonril 
froto tlfe tone of the nc^ the oAtege up to the :ptoitoA:v|Miiira« the 

n^i^' pf tlte^ had been too widely praiaulgatod to raqmto 

leanlts had amply justified tt, and there were too inay 
4 a Oovemm44i 
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' ' ■ ■ ' QoMmmmt rf the eucceas of the .c(^e, to alkwir owr oiH^denM in ito adre»t»^M to be 

4 sfoiMiHi (14 shaken by a few failures, the recurrence of which we were satisffbd it only required the 
^ ti^inraa exertion of pnqwr dif^Uiw to prevent. 
rvMfl!?! ' t<A9> l^tertainio^ these connetkaui, we apprized the college eouncil it. pooMi-he 

vnptBsryaats* ^ was the detemmiaticm of Government, to adopt every measure cakidatsd to 

preserve the efficiency of the cdllege, by discouraging habits of exprase and by enforiWig 
a strict regard to discipline, die means of ejecting which were judiciously propcHUScled' by 
Mr. Bayley,''in the gen^ tenor of whose minute we signified our conciurrence. . yf.e tofotl 
beg leave to refer your honourable Court to that document for the details of Mr. Bayley’a 


38s The conclusion drawn by Mr. Bayley^ that a young man who steadily applies himself 
to his prescribed studies is in little danger of falling into habits of extravagance, appesjce^ 
to us to be most just; experience must have shown the incompatibility of profusion sjtMl 
diligent study ; and althougn we were not disposed to go so far as to abrogate those statutes 
which empower the college council to take immediate cognizance of the extravagance of the 
students, yet we admitted, that while a perseverance in diligence was strenuously inculcatedi, 
it would hardly ever be requisite to carry those statutes into practical appUcatbn* The 
necessity of so doing would indeed be fully obviated, by the adoption with a slight modifica- 
tion of Mr. Bayley e propositions, as stated in the 20th and ibllowing paiugrapbs of his 
minute, that the professors should be instructed distinctly and specifically to report to the 
college council the names of those individuals who may, amr having been attached to the 
college for a period of three or four months, appear to them to have made little or no progress 
in the acquisition of the languages, and that the college council on ascertaining that the 
student has no sufficient excuse for his backwardness, should recommend to Government 
the expediency of immediately removing such students from Calcutta. We intimated that 
the foregoing rule would be a most important amendment of the college r^ulations, but 
stated our opinion that a period of two months would be sufficient to ascertain the disposi* 
tions of the students and the probability of their proficiency, while it would guard effectually 
against the contraction of prodigal habits and their pernicious effects on the future welfare 
oi the individuals. We accordingly desired that this rule as above modified might forthwith 
be carried into effect, and the college council were requested to reduce it to the form of 
a statute, the draft of it being submitted for the sanction of Govenunent. 

39. With respect to the mode of conducting the examinations and the standard of pro- 
ficiency, we stated the following observations. With reference to the 32d paragraph of 
Mr. Bayley’s minute, we observed that in cases where the examiners, being only two, differ 
as to tne qualifications of a student for the public service, the professor might, as remarked 
by Mr. Bayley, be expediently called on to decide on the question. Indeed under tlie orders 
of Government, authorizing the association of the professors with the examiners as a com- 
mittee, that mode of proceeding on occasions of difference would seem to follow as a matter 
of Course. The awara of the examiners we remarked should be final, and not sulnect to 
reversal by the college council. We concurred in the sentiments expressed by Mr. Bayley 
in the 36th and following paitigraphs of his minute, that the exercises selected for the 
students at the public examinations ^ould be subjected to the previous revisal of the college 
council. Mr. Bayiey’s reasoning on this point was conclusive, and we desired that his sugges- 
tions on the subject should be henceforward carried into execution. 


(12.) — MINUTE of W, B. J5ay%,Esq. Member of the College Council, dated 

February C, 1822. 

(la.) Minute of It was resolved at the meeting of the college council, held on the 9th ultimo, that the 
W. B. Esq. Government should be apprized of our intention to submit a further report on the existing 

6 Feb. i8aa. system of the college in regard to its discipline, the examinations, and the standard of pro- 
fiiciei^y, considered requisite for the service. 

2. In consequence of the different opinions entertained by the members of the college 
ftouncil on some of those pointsi, I intimated intention of explaining my own views in 
a separate minute, to be eventuaUy submitted to (government, with sudbi remaras as the other 
members of the college council might think it proper to recoil. 

3. I enter upon this task under the strongest impression that the public h#Te 

essentially been promofod by the institution of the college of Fort William, Imt mat the 

advantages whicli it is capable of producing have not been fully realized; that the ebief 
bl^tacles to me more complete reafization of those advantages are to be found rather in the 
P^rical administration of the system than in the system itsmf, and thai fhe eidsting jdefecm 
wm admit of easy correction. 

4. The result of the late examinations, and the lepc^ of the profeesem, imist b^^^^ 

stdeied to afford a very unfavourable view of the progress made by many of the students now 
attadied to ffie college; aperusal of the last examination exercises has satisfledme that, wiiffi 
some few exceptions, the general proficiency of the Students is much less Was jnstly 
to be expected with reference to the length' of time during which many of lhein hadbe^ 
attbehed to the college. " ' f 

6. Neither can 1 withhold the expression of my oWn firrii convietidn, that the 
public service, arid those of some of the students fhemselVes, are 
mured by a protracted indulgence on the paii of those stUdeWts in kSipmiiiH puriuitis. 

The best security agaim* the temptations to extWVs^r is he hi % 

ind regular applicatfon of* tife their described' ‘StWifes 

j'- ' ' ' 'tcHsiiess 



iWtrtoat Ute infeMMie, ittiit a {M^ent lad piop«r ^teaaamy is ■ ■ — ■.■■.■. . .n ■ 

diSreesf^' ’"' ' 

7 . By saetkxiB 82 and 88 of the 4th chapte»«<»f tfaa stitatiii^ ^ edUsgs douncilata esjotsMi 

^pky^pai^iirttiefltioixtcttiiewndUct ttf tha stadento in iagaidtoeiiMiiMvai^ (la.) 

td m tisiior iinita»fi<8 ih adiich il tmijr o«iaM>to th^itf knosrlcfdige Ihath stQdent'hasicoatractsct ■ Bt4ii(jiill!wlta|i' 
habits of pi^igidity. t>Feb.i8sa. 

8i f%|Ey iMi*o also enjoined, after 'hayine tuisucoesMly admonished isttidants who: 
arail thetm^ves Of the means of 'instructioa afibrded by thecdleg^ whatto in oonset^tenoie 
ofeitpc^Wd hiAnt^ dr other tnisoimdact, to rniort the same to the sisitior, hi' order tha^ iia^ 
students may immediately removed from the college.- 

: 8. 1 consider the due execution of those rules, or some other measands dineted to the 
same 'object^ to be essential to the maintenanoe of an efficient systM of discijdine inihe 
odl^> and of great importance to the wellare and future prospei^ in life of the studants 
thenKtolves. ' , . • 

10. I apiarehend that the duty of the college council, in eegaid to the conduct of tile 
stttdatits, IS' not limited to the consideration of specific instances of occasional neglect or 
itmttention on the part of the latter. 

11. An individual may be tegular in his attendance upon the cdlege lectures, and hk 
conduct may be such as not to subject him to any official censure in vconaequenoe of any 
positive breach of the rules of the institution. If, however, such an individua!, after having 
oeen attached to the college for a reasonable period, shall have made no progve^ or a vary 
inadequate nrogressin the acquisition of the umguages, and die college council shall have 
reasmi to believe that such fiiilure is ascribable not to a want of intellect, but to continued 
idleness or neglect of study, I think it is our duty, after admonishing him without success, to 
report our opinion, that the individual should be removed from collie. 

12. Such a course seems more urgently demanded when the individual may not only have 
fiiiled to avail himself of the means of instruction afforded by the collie, but may have 
manifested frequent or continued disobedience to the rules of the institution, may have 
neglected to attend the lectures, and to reply to the calls made upon him for explanation. 

13. If in addition to these grounds the college council have reason to believe that the 
hebits of such individual are expensive, or his conduct otherwise so exceptionable as to lead 
to the impression that his example will operate prejudicisdiy in regard to the other students, 

I think we are then bound, by a regard to the character of the institution, to the real in- 
terests of the individual, and to the mturc welfare of the other students, to reconmiffiid the 
immediate removal of such individual from the Presidency. In support of this constmation of 
our duties, I beg leave to refer to the 4th paragraph of a letter ftom Mr. Secretary Lushii^ton, 
dated the 21et July 1818, and to the 6th and 7th paragraphs of a letter from the same gentle- 
man of the 8th Januaiy 1819. 

14. 1 am not insensible of the invidious nature of the duty in question, or of the difficulty 
of discriminating the cases in which its exercise would be proper and beneficial, from others 
in which it might hara the appearance of unnecessary seventy. 

15. The members of the college council have no official means of knowing that a studeat 
in the college has incurred a heavy debt, that he is extravagant in his habits, or that his 
pursuits are such as to render it desirable for his own sake, and that of his fellow students, 
that he should be removed from the college. 

16. We are not authorized to question a student as to the amount of his debts, or his 
habits of life ; and the salbe motives which induced tbe Government to discontinue the prac- 
tice of requiring the young men to declare upon honour whether tiiey had contracted any and 
what debt, would wply with equal weight to the adoptimi of such a course of proceedii^. 

17. We can in fact only be guided by the information which may reach us in the ordinary 
intercourse of society ; such information may prove erroneous or exaggerated. Still, if we are 
to refrain from acting until we are certainly or officially apprized of such misoo^nct, wO 
cannot give effect to me rules prescribed for our guidance. 

18. The highly unpleasant and invidious task of bringing to the notice of OovemnumC 
the supposed extravagant or improper conduct of a student m tiie coU^,' can scarcely be 
attmUpted with advantage. Unless with the unammous concurrence of the sevetal iaeinb^'of 
the 6raege cofmeft ; and 1 conceive that if the measures which I shall y r o c eiBd to sui gte S t 
be sanctipned, the duties imposed on the college council by die 82d and SSd 'Mdtioos oriOfe 
4& chapter of the stotutes may be dispensed with. 

10. If, however, the practical execution of those rules be still considered liecaudty W 
dovernin^t, it will, t think, be desirable that the coll^ coundl should be fiunis^d Wn 
more specific iiutructipiu for theii' future conduct under those sections. 

20. I have already intimated my opinion that a young man who diligently apd sfeiu^ 

apfdiea himself to his prescribed stupes, is ia little danger of feUmg intp of eapar 

vi^ance, and it will be found that lliow young men whose inattepition to thmr; tlpd 

tiiioee. -neglept to avail themselves of the nmana of instruction asorded by thp cotli^^^ 
mpik feoqpoatly brew^t under our notice, are at the same time geoeraUj lomwm ty 
steod,,to indi^ in expenuve pursuits. . ; v - ^ 

21, Under tois impression, 1 think it desirable that the professorajuitomd 1m 'faatyiytTl 
dtstineftym^; specifically to re^rt to the coUega coandl,ti^ names of thofe in^hp^ 

attachBO to tiie co^age fm a pei^ of ihme m »» 
to themtohnvf matio-^ttle orao pn^tesain the acipnntiMi of thalancpin^j^:; 

t^ frofeason dwiiU wpoct to ,toe caQege hi 

wiah Avatti|iBn^.|toi|^^ may have, attached to the: J^ed 
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' M. dwingra contiiiued period of three or four months to avail himself cf the Inmefiia tim^ 

A|padMi>*> institution. 

7-*** On receipt of such reports, theoollege council would asCeitain from the weekly iepeits 

Edud Wien ef ■ ^ ofvthe ]Mf^ whether thastadent had heen precluded from attending the leotmee dnfiw 

Cral Servitfts* . - ^ penod in question (or any oonsiderahle portion of it) from certified illness or other sufl^ 
cient cause. ^ ^ 

24. If the student diould have attended the lectures, or should have absented himself 
from them without adequate cause, the college council should then direct the examinem to 
ascertain by carefid examination the actual nrogress made by the student in the acquifiitioii 
of the languages during the period referred to by the professors, or since the period of the 
preceding examination. 

25. Should the opinion of the professors be confirmed by the report of the examiners^ it 
should be the duty of the college council to submit to Government the expediency of 
immediately removing such student from the Presidency, in the manner pointed out in the 
34th section of the 4th chapter of the statutes. 

26. If the foregoing rules were substituted for the 32d and 33d sections, and were regularly 
enforced, I am persuaded that they would materially diminish the danger to which the 
students are now exposed of contracting debts and habits of expense ; that they would 
secure a more early and general attention to the prescribed studies ; that they would tend to 
establish a more efficient course of discipline in the institution, and would riiereby substan- 
tially promote the real interests of the students and of the public service. 

27. The forgoing o1[)8ervations are ail that I propose to offer at present on the subject of 
the discipline of the college, and I shall now advert to the existing system of the college in 
respect to the examinations and to the standard of proficiency by which the fitness of 
a student to enter upon the public service is regulated. 

28. By the 18th section w the 4th chapter of the statutes of the college, the students 
are to be removed from the college when they may appear from the reports of the examiners 
and the professors to have qualified themselves for the discharge of their duties in the public 
service by a competent knowledge of two of the prescribed languages. 

29. By the 5th section of the 5th chapter, the examination of the students is to be conducted 
by the public examiners of the college with the aid of the professors, in such manner as may 
be prescribed by the college council. 

80. The 26th section of the 4th chapter provides, that the reports of the examiners, 
together with the reports of the professors, stating their judgment of the degree of profici- 
ency attained by any students, whom the examiners may report qualified for the public 
service, shall be submitted through the visitor to Government, and that the council of the 
college shall at the same time state their opinion whether any, and which, of the students 
included in such reports should be removed from the college. 

31. Under this last provision, the college council appear to be authorized, if they see 
ground for doing so, to state to Government their opinion that an individual is not qualified 
to enter the public service, although his qualifications may have been pronounced sufficient 
by the examiners ; but it has been decided by Government that the college council cannot 
recommend that a student be permitted to leave the college, although he may be, in their 
opinion, duly qualified, unless the examiners have previously pronounced him to be so 
qualified. 

82. No provision appears to be mgde for cases in which the examiners may differ in 
opinion wttn each other, as to the qualifications of a student for the public service. 

33. In such cases, I think the professor of the language in which the student may have 
been examined should be required to inspect the written exercises, and to state whether from 
a consideration of those exercises, and from his own knowledge of the proficiency acquired 
by the student^ such student is, or is not, qualified to enter upon the public service, and 
that the opinion of the professor in such cases should decide the question. 

34. It may be doubted whether, under the 6th section of tne 5th chapter, the college 
council are vested with any control in the selection of the exercises to be given to the students 
at the public examinations. 

35. I think that such an authority, if not already possessed by the college council, might 
be intrugted to them with great advantage. On the day preceding each examinatioii, they 
might fix, in communication with the examiners and professors, both the oral and written 
exercises to be performed by the students. 

36. An injudicious selection of the exercises may not unfrequently deprive a student of Ihe 
means of showing the knowledge he actually, possesses, or give anappamnt advantage to one 
student over another not really deserved by any superior acquirements. 

37. In the oral examinations, the exercises should not be rendered unnecessarily diffic^H, 
by Electing the middle or end of a story, or other reading matter which cairnot m tiniidily 
understood, without a knowledge of the commencement of the rtOry, or of its OohnneriibSr 
with some previotis passage withheld from the student. 

38. Inat^ of one or two long portions of reading matter, there should be three or four 
short ones, selected either from the same books, or from books of the Same styk and 

tion as those which the students have been reading. , ! ! * 

^89. In these, as is^l fts in the written exercises, care should he taken not to sejbct^ .pff8r 
ocrntmning allusions to the Soofee philosophy, matters of doctrii^, os abstract 
tachnical expressions, terms of art, or phrases of veryrai^ occurrence. 

40. A student may well possess a very competent l^owledge cff tl^^ 
beiiig able to construe a passage of this desciiptiODi wherci if he does nrt 
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onfe' or etprecMuoH^ or some ttticomn^ allusion^ the 'whole meaning ia tieoent 

ftarily obscure. 

t 4 I. Th^^ttentexeioises selected 4ran8lation> both from and ink) the Bngliab hm- 
raage^;sb<mid be move niuoneixms, thoi^ at pment^^and iof a (ia.) Hkiueaof > 

a%m not merely m auflkient test of qumificmtion jwvioe, but of the relatifeJf"* • 

proficiency of the several students. fi Feb. iSss. 

I tniiik it an oUect of great importance that the students should not be detained long 
in tte^'CoHege, aiul vn feeling 1 should wish to see such a standard of qualification for 
the public service established as would enable a young man of moderate talents to enter upon 
the pnblie servioe^ after six or eight months of regular and diligmt study. 

43. I have to request that this minute may be submitted to Government, together with any 
separate minutes or remarks whidi the president or members of the college council may 
think it proper to record. ^ 

etb February 1822. (signed) W. B. Bayk^ 


(13.)— MINUTE of Holt Mackenzie^ Esq. Member of the College Council, 

dated February 11, 1822. 

That the college of Fort William has done much good, I am fully persuaded ; that it has (i;i.) Minute of 
done much mischief is, I think, equally true; now in its nature such an institution seems //.Muclfwzic, Esoi 
calculated to produce unmixed good. The harm is, therefore, to be traced to defective 1822. 

management, and in my mind tne main defect attaching to our system of management 
is the long and compulsory retention in college of those who have no desire to avail 
themselves of its advantages. It may be reasonably questioned whether young men 
of the age of our writers can any where be forced into Btudious habits. Even at the 
universities, where there is so much to captivate the imagination and to subdue the will, it may 
be doubted whether the severities or solemnities of their discipline go far towards producing 
the learning that illustrates them. At the East India College in England (an institution of 
which I must ever think with a warm sentiment of attachment), my experiencie would 
lead mo to dissuade from the use of any strict rules of collegiate discipline, and still 
more does it appear to me that a system of restraint and compulsion cannot fitly be adopted in 
tl^ college of Fort William. The applause and favour of Government may be made pqweclul 
stimulants to exertion ; the kindness and friendship of the college officers may do mucn in pro- 
mc^ii^ habits of study, and in giving to the pursuits of the students a tone of sobriety and 
manltness suited to the duties on which they are so soon to cuter. They may be made to 
that those duties are of no common cast, and to perceive how our country must be dis- 
Imnoured and justice outraged if such functions are given to the idle or the dissolute., 
nut it must, 1 think, be vain for us to attempt, by any rigid xiud minute control over the private 
life and daily acts of the students, to secure a regular application to study or to induce habits 
of sobriety and economy. 

The rule contained in the statutes, by which the colI^c council is required to take 
cogmzanceof the domestic arrangements of the young men, is not, 1 think, likely ever to be 
acted upon usefully. Mr. Bay ley has justly noticed how abhorrent to all just ajud gentlemanly 
feeling was the inquisition into the debts of the students. The same consideration will ever, 

I think, oppose the application of the existing rule, excepting in cases where dissolute extrava- 
gance may have risen to an extreme height; and in these, our interposition will come too 
late to save the individual from ruin, or his fellow students from the pollution of his 
example. 

No one can feel more strongly than I do the great evils which result from the early 
extrava^nce of civil servants, and the consequent thraldom of their future lives. But the 
remedy belongs to Government and the Legislature. All that we can do is to see that die 
^llege no longer aggravates the evil ; and that the mere inscription of his name on the collie 
books shall not operate to detain a young man who has no desire to study, in Uie expensive 
idleness of the Presidency. 

Mr. Bayley has justly observed, that from a reg^ar application to stiody we mey ordmerdy 
infer; general regularity of life ; and with the sentiments winch I have above endeavc>U;|^ 
wpress, I must anxiously desire that our control may be limited to the studies of 
writers, to their attendance on lectures, and to their proficiency in what is tangl|t ?there» , v , 

B^teellence in those resoects I would take as a sufficient test of general good conditet, 
te so far concerns the college or its officers ; and, on the other haj^ a deckled 
^tention to study should be regarded as a collegiate offence, calling for instant remoTaL 
^ WQuld go further : if the college be really useful, the option of studying, th^ must be 
I’s^rdedas a., privilege of which all desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the la^gaag^ wpuld, 
t&m^lves^ There ia nothing in its discipline calculated to deter genidemen ihchn^l|j 
to study from joining it ; or if there be, it may be easily, I imagine, Gorrected. the civdians 
wri^e 19 the coupti^ at an ag? and with habits such as that we may generally ^^dse on their* 
of for their pvm inteiests, as that jud^erit vrift ^ by die adme 

ofrnenas.^" tt mdeed will ordiimrily be in favour ed a residence m Galcuttt. 

tt is useful, I think, to rive to the service the fecQities which tne mstitiition df 
r ihete can oe no good retrnbh for ordainihg that the 
In law, dmnity or phyfeie, there may be gotkl 
^t a p^icular course of study shall be prosecuted ‘ fti d particular place!' 

beeauie it must always be diftemit to ascertrin » tfe icieiice of an 
; and it is fiUrtner destrdd,^h8i |^iih:shw^^^i^^ bc» 
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preferred. But in regard no such consideratirwn i^ly. Bo asitinotildfidge is 

attained, it signifies nothing how or where it was acquired. 

Under these circumstances, itwould, Ithink, be advisable to tender the etdiyintdcc^BOffe 
optional with the writers, sendmg those who might not choose to enter it to some mofiMM 
itation, of which the senior civil servant might be authorised to mitertain ia moMtiwei 
for the service of the young civilian so detached. Moderate proficiency in tilto langudj^ 
I would still make the indispensable condition of promotion above the rahk of tts&tmlt. 
The civil servant who might in the first instance decline to enter college, should s^l' be 
allowed to join it whenever he chose, provided he furnished from the senior of the statimi' to 
which he might be attached, a certificate of his having evinced a Studfous dispqsitiito; 
such as was required in the case of military students. So he should, on a similar dr Store 
favourable certificate, have the opportunity of eyincii^ his fitness fin- the higher posts of tile 
service, by standing an examination at the Presidency or elsewhere. 

With respect to tliose who might choose to enter the college, it should be distinctly uAder- 
stood that tneir continuance in it depended on their evincing an unquestionable desire to piofit 
by the facilities it affords. Every two months the professors should be called upon formally to 
report how far those belonging to their respective classes had evinced such a desire. The 
professors’ report, if unfavourable, and confirmed by the examiners or uncontradicted by the 
student, should (unless under special cases unnecessary to anticipate) be held as sufficient 
ground for the immediate removal of the student so unfavourably reported on. ' No promises 
of future application to study should be heard. But removal fhwn college should be divested 
as much as possible of the character of pimishment, further than as the loss of its advantages 
might be felt as such, and being inflicted, as it generally would be, where at all inflicted, at 
a very early period, the notion of a permanent and degrading stigma would be lost. The 
rusticated student, like those who might avoid the college in the first instance, should have 
the option of returning, on a certificate of studiousness. He should also, like them, have 
the option of demanding an examination. 

So also persons who may enter the college on their arrival, should be free to leave it when 
th^ chose ; but none should abuse the privilege of staying there. 

By such a plan all the good of the college would be secured and all the evil avoided ; the 
studious would with more advantage prosecute their studies ; the idle would probably be 
reclaimed to diligence, and they would at least escape much temptation to extravagance. The 
real value and estimation of the college would also soon be shown. 

■ The early removal of idlers seems to me of so much importance that even two months* trial 
may, I think, be found too long, but that is a question of degree to be settled hereafter if the 
general principle be admitted. It must be recollected, however, that the longer we postpone 
removal, the more it will- bear the character of a punishment, and if we regard it as a punish- 
ment to be inflicted only after serious delinquency, and to be remitted on any assurance of 
future amendment, the whole system will soon revert to what it has been in the past. 

With respect to the degree of proficiency which should be regarded as sufficient to qualify 
for the public service, and tlie nature of tne exercises to be used at the examinations, 1 have 
little to add beyond the expression of my general concurrence in the opinions stated by 
Mr. Bayley. 

1 think indeed that the existing statutes authorize the council to exercise a control over the 
selection of exercises, and though we cannot interfere in an individual case whereon the 
examiners may pronounce a student not qualified, we may issue to the examiners general 
instructions as to the degree of proficiency that shall be held sufficient qualification, a prac- 
tical question on which th£ experience of the council will enable them to judge better than 
the examiners. 

I think it undesirable that the college council should interfere in individutd cases, excepting 
on special grounds. 

I concur in the provision proposed by Mr. Bayley in the 33d paragraph of his minute for 
cases wherein examiners may differ ; and fully recognizing the propnety of what is st^ested 
in the 36th and following paragraphs, I would propose that correBpondii^ instructions be 

S ven to the examiners, or that, if any doubt exist as to our authority in that respect, we 
ould recommend to the Government the adoption of the principles tiierem explained. 

With respect to the removal of students from college, it will be seen that my notimis are 
liot opposed to those of Mr. Bayley, but only that principle would lead me further fhan 
he proposes to go. If, therefore, the system which 1 have sketched should not be approved, 
I shall cordially rejoice in seeing established the rules proposed by Mr. Bayley; 1 joiin, 
therefore, with Mr. Swinton, in desiring that Mr. Bayley e minute shouM be immediately 
submitted to the Governor-general in Council, to whom also I should wish these obsetvatiims, 
though of necessity drawn up in haste, to be forwarded. 

11th February 1822. (signed) flbft Xatskaaie. 


( 14 .)->-M 1 NUTE of Courtney Smith, Esq. President of the Coll^ Counofl, 

dated February 11 , 1822 . 

The pretident concurs in all which the minutes of Mr. Bayley and Mr. Mafdemmie emrtain, 
r^rding the simplification of the exercises, but he titinks that pnweedin^ soggeiled % 
Mr. Ba^ey in the 26 tii paragraph of his minute would lead to endless' rtaKicatiaai,' and wi 
ti^e result be a source of infinite embarrassment to Govermu^t. 

if any chai^ of syirtem is made, the president is of opinion fhat there shoidd beiito hiHfo 
tiiii% as rustication ; that all students wlm are removed mom the codhige should be^fWiMSdl 

' . ' ' Roin 
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from it ever ; that <m year Bbould be the utmost period for which any student should be 
allowed to mnain in the college; ^t students who, at the end of that period, or befoie, 
might be daclm^ hi ^ u#ual maimer, should go out with aU the advant^es of the 

r ami students as at the close of that period were still deemed* unqualified 

(qu^^ and j^ after all, mere professional terms), should go out also, but 

should not for two years after their leaving college, be allowed to draw more than the college 
pay of 90Q rupees a month, to whatever situaticm it might please the Government to appoint 
them. 

The p^asident caimot help thinking it well worth considenng how far the very trifling 
advantage of a sub^eial acquaintance with Persian and Hindoostanee, on acquaintance to 
be attained as ivell, or better, if there were no college at all, and which was attained as wel), 
and perhaps far better, when no college existed, is sufficient to outweigh all the disadvantages 
of expense to Government, trouble to its officers, and peril to tlie students, which the institu- 
tion must, even by its warmest advocates, be admitted to involve. 

The president has serious doubts whether the college is or can be made of real benefit to 
any but those who draw their pay from the establishment. The question of the college pro- 
ducing more good or mischief upon the whole, having been started in the minutes of* 
Mr. iStyley and Mr. Mackenzie, the president has thought it candid to express himself as he 
thinks upon the point. 

(signed) Courtney Smith, President. 


<16.)— EXTRACT LETTER from the Bengal Government to the Court of Directors, 

dated July 1, 1822. 

Para. 68, In our letter of the 1st of April last, paragraphs 33 to 39, we alluded to late 
arrangements in the college, and stated that we had called upon the college council to submit 
to us the draft of a statute, providing for the observance of more efficient discipline. The 
council of tlie college accordingly framed a statute, and forwarded it for our sanction, with 
a letter recorded on the consultation of the annexed date. 

69. In that statute, the college council not only inserted clauses calculated to enforce more 
attejition to study, but also one providing for the re-establishment of prizes for high and 
extraordinary proficiency in any of the languages taught in the college, and also for granting 
a rewaid to any civil servant under the rank of a senior merchant, who shall attmn such 
knowledge of tne Sanscrit or Arabic languages as may enable him to read and explain books 
of Hindoo or Mahomedan law. 

70. The college council observed that in proposing to institute two separate pecuniary 
rewards, for high proficiency and extraordinary proficiency, entitling to a degree of honour, 
they had adverted to the short period during which students remain attached tp the college, 
whicli in the case of meritorious students sddom exceeds from six months to a year. In that 
jicriod it could scarcely be expected that any student would be able to acquire such extraoif- 
dinary proficiency as would entitle him to a degree of honour, whilst by assiduity and diligence 
he might attain such high proficiency as might fairly be considered to entitle him to a smaller 
pecuniary reward, accompanied with a certificate from the college council. It would, of 
course, be optional with any student to remain in college after having obtained the reward for 
high proficiency, with a view to acquire the greater distinction of a degree of honour, vrith 
thlM ference between the reward for high proficiency and the larger pecuniary reward allott^ 
to those students who should obtain the distinction of a degree of honour. 

71. The college council also proposed that the quantum of attainment entitling to degrees 
of honour, should not be inferior to what it was when those distinctions were awarded under 
the 4th chapter of statutes ; and that the high degree of proficiency for which the smaller 
reward should be conferred, should be such as to render the student competent to the perusal 
of books in the native languages, and to the transaction of public business in a manner 
decide;^ superior to those who are merely reported qualified to enter on the public service. 

72. The reasons which induced the college council to propose the grant of two separate 
rewai^s for “ high proficiency and extraordinary proficiency,” were considered by us to be 
ju^cious, and we expressed our opinion that both the rewards might be expediently conferred 
in instances of peculiar merit. The principle on which the college council proposed that 
claims to degrees of honour should be appreciated, appeared also to us to be just and advisable. 

73. We accordingly approved the draft of the proposed statute, but as we deem^ it to 
be of importance wat oraers should be issued with the least practicable detoy on all cases 
of irregularity and inadequate progress on the part of the students, we desired that reports 
on these occasions should be transmitted, not through the visitor, as recommend^ by the 
coll^ council* but directly to Government ; a slight modification, therefore, of the first 
section of the new statute was nece^ary. 

74. We perceived with satisfactiou a favourable report relative to the recent regular at- 
tendance of ^e students at lectures, contained in the last paragraph of the letter from the 
college. oouiefl. 

75. The mode of providing for the examination of omididates for prizes, on account tif 
pro^ciienicy in Mahomedan and Hindoo law, had n<rt been adverted to in die napeca uadar 
c<His|toiettoom It was* of course, essential to select persons of adequate leamic^ for dhur 
diffieidl di%i; .we remarked* therefore, that the extensive knowledge of the Anthfo laMfeagc 
and Mahomedan law possessed by Captain Locketty thesecreto^ to thecoimoit ^^tsmiege, 

out as wen qnalified for the office of exmninor in that braneh* and %e 
the 1)^1^ oottned to report whether Captain Lockett’s other avoeationa m the coltoge would 
< 735—1. 4 G 4 enable 
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ruBLic. 

. ■' ,, enaMe liim to undertake it as ivell as occasi<niaUy to offi^te to 6n examiner ^eaemlfy kt the 

Appendix (L.) py&flt of the illness or absence of any one of the i^ed examines. As a remuntoalieii: fim -tiie 
wk .**rr Performance of these additional duties, we stated that we would consent to foe lestorafoin of 

j^ucation of ||j^ aQowance of 200 rupees per mensem, which was deducted from Oapfoin liocktot’s rttoipts 

CiyuServants. jjjj lijg i^iieved ftom foe duty of mcaminer, under foe orders of Gotofoment,' dated foe 
«ad of March 1821. 

76. We intimated that' foe examinations in Hindoo law mi^rt, we conehtded^ tue' ttotoe- 
niently conducted by the Bengal professor, whose high attainments in the Sanscrit lai^hAge 
rendered him peculiarly qualified tor that duty : adverfoig to foe very incqnsidetalde number 
of students who attended the Bengalee class, we did not propose to assign to Dr. Oamy any 
additional remuneration on the above account. Although it appeared proper to secure' foe 
services of fixed examiners in the manner now proposed, we observed that foe Cfovenmifot 
of course did not debar itself fiom associating vrith them other competent persons whenever 
such an arrangement might be thought expedient. 

Cons. i6 May. council of the college having signified their opinion, that Captain Lockett’s offidal 

to 30. duties as secreta^ and librarian would admit of his being employed as examiner, bofo of 
candidates for prizes in Mahomedan law and of college students, m case of foe altoenee’or 
indisposition of the ordinary fixed examiners, and that they anticipated substantial advantage 
to the college, and in the examination of candidates for prizes in Mahomedan law, foom the 
employment of Captain Lockett’s extensive knowledge of the Arabic language and Mfoomedan 
law as proposed, we sanctioned the conduct of the examinations in the manner proposed 
in the 2d and 3d paragraphs of the college council’s address, and authorized Captain Lockett 
to draw the additional allowance of 200 rupees per mensem from the 1st of May last. 


(16.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Jiengttl Government, 

dated March 17th, 1824. 

(i6.) Letter to the members of the college council recorded minutes with reference to the system 

Be^al Govern- of discipline, and we have peruseawith pleasure the very able minutes of Messrs. Bayley & 
meat, 17 March Mackenzie. We agree with them so far us to think that if the permission which idlers 
1824. received to remain in the college does not account for the whole or tlie bad effects, it is, 

however, exceedingly mischievous, and ought not to continue. You therefore acted rightly 
in passing a statute, pursuant to their recommendation, that if any student shall not make 
adequate progress within two months of college term, after the first lecture he shall attend, 
it shall be the duty of the professors to report the same to Government, when measures will 
be taken for the removal or the student so offending from the college. 

17. We find that, in conformity with our orders, you have established pecuniary rewards. 
On account of the short time dunng which most of the students remain in the college, and 
during which it can scarcely be expected that they should acquire such extraordinary pro- 
ficiency as may entitle them to a degree of honour, we approve of your instituting a smaller 
rewara for suen high proficiency as it is in their power to attain. 

18. You have, however, altogether misinterpreted our orders with respect to the amount 
of the rewards. You have assigned 3,000 rupees to every student who attains a certain 
degree of proficiency in owe language only, while an acquaintance with two is requisite to 

. qualify him for the public service, in consequence of which it may often happen that a student 
will obtain, as in the instance of Mr. M'Naghten, the large sum of 6,000 ritpees, contrary 
to our intention, which was that 3,000 rupees should be tlie highest reward which a student 
should have it in his power to obtain. 

19. In para. 20 of our letter, dated 27th December 1822, we stated that it was our 
intention that pecuniary rewards should be granted to those students only who are actually 
attached to the collie. We find that by a clause of the new statute, you have appointm 
rewards for civil servants under the rank of senior merchants, who nu^, at an examina- 
tion, appear capable of reading books of Hindoo and Mahomedan law. On a comparison of 
dates, we find that you could not have received our letter at the time when you enacted 
this statute. We have only, therefore, to refer to our former opinion, which, we doubt no^ hto 
already been attended to. 


(17.)— -EXTRACT LETTER from tho Bengal Government, dated 80fo Septmnber 1824. 

(17.) Letter from 64. Wb beg leave to call the attention of yoor hcmoutable Court to a letter frt^ foe 
the Govern- secretaiy to the college council, recorded on the annexed date, representing the n^^ into 
meat, 30 Sept. 1834. whifofoe study of the Bengalee language had ftilen in the college, and jproporiug metouies 
calculated to secure, aa the part of foe students, a more frequent and willing fo 

the' stu^ of that timgue. 

66. By section 18 of the 4th chapter of the statutes, every student is to, w 

a qualifictoioBfor foe public service, a competent knowledge of two laoguqges^ of foe 
Persian must be one; but foe second, according to his incHqpticm, may be either 
tanee or Bengalee. With reference to this nile^ it was observed on the part of iliie opw^ 
oQuncil, that the Hindoostanee, as it is tau^t m the collegei diatiogiiMhed by 
Otodoo, Ddhi, Guban, &c. or the language of the Court of l)eihi, is used for 
.purposes among the higher classes of foe natives, and especially eff the . 

■foeougbout India, but having been introduced by the Moguls, and being chi^y 


being chi^y fo 
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Petsiao and other western (xk. northern sources, it may still to the Hindooa at 
lame fae eoBaidered as a foreign tongue. 

. ,64f T’xan its intimate connection with Persian and Arabic, however, it is evident that 
every student wishing to shorten as much as poss^le the mriod of his attachment to ^e 
has « strong motive to choose for his studies the Persian and Hindoostance, since 
a very moderate acquaintance with the former will quickly enable him to (^uire the requisite 
fjrc^ciency in the latter language, and yet, possessed of such proficiency in both, to at least 
tbraa^fourths of Indian population, his phraseology of the Arabic and Persian must 
, appear .as unintelligible as their cognate idioms of the Sanscrit, the parent of all Hindoo 
vernacdlar tongues, be to him. 

67. At the same time, it might be observed, thatdn the various dialects in use among the 
Hindoos, a good Sanscrit scholar can trace nearly every word to its source in that copious 
tongue, the same Nagree character, witli the exception of Sendee and Ooreko, prei^rvmg 
a pretty regular orthography, and the chief distinctions arising from the manner in which, by 
grammatical rules, the words are inflected, so tliat a moderate acquaintance with the Sanscrit 
would give its possessor a far greater command over Uie derivations therefrom than could be 
obtains by the study of any other language. 

68. The usual period of attachment to the college did not indeed admit of so difficult 
8 language as the Sanscrit being made one of the prescribed studies of the college, beyond 


knowledge of any one of the vernacular dialects derived from the Sanscrit, and current 
within the territories under this presidency, could not fail of being attended with advantage 
in facilitating the acquirement of any other sister dialect derived from the same source, 
almost equal to what would be derived from an elementary knowledge of the Sanscrit itself. 

69. The Bengalee and Ooreko branches are, it is believed, the most intimately connected 
with their present stock ; but the Brij Bhakha, under the diffisrent names of Khurree Bolie, 
Trinth Hindoo, Hindooee, &,c. 8lc. is in general use all over India, particularly among the 
Rajpoot tribes of Jyeporc, Odypore and iSita, and it is, besides, the common language of 
all those classes of Hindoos winch furnish soldiers for our own army, and the native armies 
of other Eastern powers. 

70. The council of the college, therefore, submitted for our consideration the propriety of 
making such an alteration in the statute above quoted, as should require of every student 
admitted into tlie college from and after the enactment of a new statute so modified, in 
addition to the Persian language, a competent knowledge of either the Bengalee or Brij 
Rhakha (also called the Triuth Hindoo or Hindooee) instead of the Hindoostanee language, 
a colloquial knowledge of which, if not fully obtained (as it generally must be) in the course 
of the student’s Persian and Bengalee, or Brij Bhakha, studies in the college would be- 
subsequently acquired without difficulty in his intercourse with the natives and discharge 
of his public duties, whei-ever he may be sUitioned. 

.71. The measure above suggested was considered by the college council on mature deliberatipn 
the most likely to prevent a continuance or recuiTence of the neglect of the Bengalee Ian- 
^age so often complained of, and to be the best suited to produce a competent number of 
we civil servants ot the Company, properly qualified to transact their public duties among 
either of the two great classes of our native subjects, Hindoos or Mahomedans, and in what-^ 
ever part of the territories under this presidency the exigencies of the service might require 
their employment. 

72. It was added, that the adoption of the measure suggested was actually rendered more 
practicable and easy than it would otherwise be, by the known proficiency of Captain Price, 
the Hindoostanee professor, in the Brij Bhakha or Hindoo language. 

73. We approve the mode in which the college council proposed to induce the students 
to cultivate the Brij Bhakha language in future, and we autnonzed the alteration of the 19th 
section of the 4tli chapter of the college statutes, so as to meet their suggestions on the 
subject. 

74. The college council likewise proposed that sections 20 and 21 of the above chapter, 
relating to the examinations in the college, should be amended. As, however, the senti- 
ments of the president and members of tbe college council were in some degree different as 
to the precise nature of the scheme of examination, the decision of Government on the prin- 
ciple ot the alteration was rendered necessary. 

76. With a view to encourage application to study, and to enable students who have 
qualified themselves for the public service to cuter upon it without delay, it has been casual 
of late to permit students who may consider themselves so qualified, and may apply for an 
immediate examination, to obtain the same, at any time between the fixed periods of the 
half-yearly public examinations. 

79. Such interisiediate examinations, tI<oiigh conducted by the public examiners under the 
dil'ectibn of the college council, were considered by the president of the college council 


bxami^tioh should be held Quarterly, n\ tlie months of March, June, September and 
B^hiber, instead of being^Mwf-yearly omy as at present. 

^ Ti^ other members of Ihe council, on the contrary, were of opinion, that the &ctUty 
such intermediate examinations afi’orded to the emancipation of students whenever 
be qualified for the public se rvice, and the constant stimulus to industrioiis 
a|pidkti^i which is thus bf^lied, had a most powerful eftect in exciting them to a vigorous 
cSnttjnued attention to their i-tudies, and f!i:it anv bar to the emancipation df young men, 
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when duly c^ualifiedi and df3Biroua of entering on their career of public duty, would hove 
a very injunouB effect on their habits, and on the discipline of the college, such as miMily 
to outweigh any beuefit the members of the college council could anticipate, undorlbe oir*- 
cumstances of the college of Fort William, from me effect of public examinations* To 
plan of rendering public examinations more frequent, the only objection which occunfd 
the members of the college council was, the piobable interruption to the lectures, imd 
waste of time otherwise more profitably employed. But the arrangement being one on wfaicli 
the president laid considerable stress, and conceiving his opinion to be justly entitled to 
respect and deference, the members of the college council were unwilling to oppose the 
experimental adoption of it, provided no vacation should be allowed in the months of March 
and September beyond the time strictly occupied by the examinations. Indeed, if the system 
of intermediate examinations were to be discontinued, the members of the college couacU 
stated that they would cordially join with the president in urging the necessity of tl^ 
measure. 

76. Deeming it, lK)wever, very important to maintain the existing practice of holding 
mid-term examinations, even though there should be appointed four regular examinations in 
the year, and entertaining some doubts as to tlie expediency of the last mentioned arrange- 
ment, the members of tlie college council suggested that m any new statute, no specific 
course should be prescribed, but that it should be left to the Governor-general in Couni^, by 
an Order in Council, to regulate the system of examination in such manner as, under the 
varying circumstances of the service, might from time to time appear expedient. 

79. After an attentive consideration of the opinions of the president, and of the members 
of the college council, we were disposed to preier tlie existing system of half-yearly exami- 
nations to quarterly ones, as proposed by Mr. Harington. We apprehend that, notwith- 
standing every precaution, the frequent recurrences of temporary interruptions to their 
regular studies would have a tendency to unsettle the minds of the students, wh^e jthe 
object of providing for more frequent opportunities of ascertaining the fitness of students 
for the public service was effected by the existing practice of intermediate examinations* 

80. We tiberefore recommended an adherence to the existing rules relative to examinations ; 
but as the intermediate examinations were not formally authorized by statute, we intimated 
to the college council, that it was desirable that, in framing the new statute, provision should 
be made for legalizing the practice as a rule of the college, the exact mode of procedure 
being regulated as proposed by the members of the college council, by the Governor-general 
in Council, in such a manner as, under the varying circumstances of tlie service, might 
from time to time appear expedient. 

81. We observed also, that we were fully aware of the expediency of requiring students 
temporarily separated from the college to pass the necessary examination at the Presidency, 
and repeated the opinion as before declared, that nothing but circumstances of peculiar 
emergency should induce a departure from that salutary rule. 

82. Your honourable Court will observe that the college council have suggested, that 
a recommendation should be addressed on the part of Government to your honourable Court, 
that a more frequent and diligent study of the Bengalee language should be inculcated at 
Hertford college, a suggestion which has our entire concurrence, and to which, we trust, 
your honourable Court will attach an equal weight, and enforce a compliance with it by your 
authority. 


(18.J — EXTRACT LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Bengal Government, 

dated March 6th, 1626. 

8. We observe with satisfaction, that no less than 29 students have been declared qualified 
for the public service, during the period to which the paragraphs now under reply refer, while 
during that time it has not been found necessary to remove a single student from the college 
for inattention to his studies ; and three out of four who had previously been removed, have 
lately, we observe, been duly qualified. 

9. We entirely concur in the reasons which have induced you to require of every student 
in the college a competent knowledge, either of the Bengalee or else of the Hindoo (or Brij 
Bbakha) language, before he can be declared qualified for the public service; and your 
recommendation for encouraging a more frequent and dih^ent study of the former of ta^ 
dialects at Hertford college shsdl meet with due attention. 


(19.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Bengal Government, dated 30th June 182fi« 

75. The Accountant-general submitted, whether with reference to the mducements to 
expense afforded by a residence in the metropolis, the college of Fort William might not be 
expediently dispensed with, and whether every writer on his a ival in the country might not 
immediately be sent into the interior. 

76. This representation induced us to desire the opinion c fhe council of the coll^ of 

Fort William generally, with regard to the observations of th iccountant-general r^fiye 
to the college, and more particularly on the question whether the junior civil servajo^ 
more liable to incur debt during the period of their attachment to the coUege, Jban if it 
were the practice to send th^ at once to stations in the interior as early as pracficsijblf mm 
their arrival in India. - 7 

77 . 
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’ Tl» i^y df the ctoUneil, conveyed in the ehape of separate minutes from its 

is recorded cm the date annexed. 

78. The limits df this despatch not admitting of the insertion of all the arguments of the 

edHege ocraiidl> ive shall only abstract the principal heads of the discussion, referring your (>9 ) I^ter ^ 
honourable Court to the documents themselves for more particular information. the 

The president (Mr. Harington) expressed hk opinion, that there was the strongest ground «ient,3o Jiiiiai8«5, 
to'hefieve tfiat the junicir civS servants are more liable to incur debt during the pmod of their 
attaclument to the college, than if they were sent to mofussil stations immediately, or soon after 
tlteir arrival in India. Mr. Harington, however, saw no sufficient reason to conclude from the 
above admission, or from any thing stated by the Accountant-^neral, that the junior civil 
servants would in general be exempted from debt on their mat arrival, by the measure 
suggested of sending them away as soon as possible from the Presidency. Some, if not 
the principal part, Mr. Harington stated, of the expense incurred by a civilian on his first 
arrival, would be equally incurred, whether he remained for a few months in Calcutta or 
were sent to a mofussil station ; and if he should not bring a credit with him from his friends 
for the amount of his disbursements in the first instance, he must necessarily contract debt. 

79. Adverting likewise to the short period that a youth remains attached to the college, 
and to the literary advantages which he has the opportunity of acquiring there, Mr. Harington 
was of opinion, that unless there should be some other substantial reason for abolishing the 
college, exclusive of its tendency to involve in debt the junior servants who are attached to 
it, that reason alone would not be sufficient to counteroalance the advantages to the civil 
service under this presidency which it is calculated to produce, and which it has been found 
on experience of nearly 26 years to produce, in giving the means of instruction in the 
laiiguages of the country to a large body of officers proceeding from it to the discharge of 
important functions in every department ot the public service, with a test of their qualtfica*- 
tion, and even of their habits and character, wnich could not otherwise be obtained. 

80. Mr. Bayley did not deny the general accuracy of Mr. Wood's observation, that the 
junior civil servants of the Company, with very few exceptions, incur, during the first six 
months after their arrival at this Presidency, a debt which the most prudent find it difficult 
to discharge in ten or twelve years ; but Mr. Bayley stated his opinion, that from the com- 
paratively small allowances granted to the junior ranks of the civil service, the necessity of 
mcurring debt on the first establishment of a young man would exist to the same or nearly 
the same extent, if he were at once removed to a station in tlie interior of the country ; and 
independently even of the facilities which the college affords for the acauisition of the native 
languj^s, Mr. Bayley was of opinion, that it mi^it be satisfactorily snown that the advan- 
tages resulting from the residence of the students for a few months at the seat of the Supreme 
Government, more than counterbalance the temptation to expense with which such residence 
is attended ; Mr. Bayley was therefore persuaded, that the institution could not be abolished 
without extensive injury. 

81. The foregoing sentiments of Mr. Harington and Mr. Bayley were recorded before 
Mr. Mackenzie, the junior member of the college council, had statra his view of the question. 

82. Mr, Mackenzie alluded to the operation of vanity on the minds of young men in 
Calcutta, to which they yield with a mischievous emulation, that could find no place in the 
interior of the country. In the metropolis, much was sacrificed to show, which at a retired 
station would never be thought necessary to comfort. Mr. Mackenzie was therefore of 
opmion, that the residence of the young men in Calcutta not only adds largely to their debt, 
but that it is the main cause of their being in debt at all. 

83. Though thinking favourably of the advantages derived from the college of Fort 
William, Mr. Mackenzie could not disguise from himself that those advantages are purchased 
at a high price, in the embarrassment which it has ordinarily entailed on the civil servants of 
the Company. And if the college statute of 1822 had been fully tried and had failed, or 
if there should be any hesitation in rigidly enforcing that statute, through an apprehension 
that the penalty of removal from college is too severe a punishment for a few montns’ idleness, 

Mr. Mackenzie certainly strongly urged the abolition of the college. Even with the most 
sanguine expectations of benefit from the operation of the statute, Mr. Mackenzie did not 
expect that the average debt of the civilians entering public life would be less than 8,000 or 
10,000 rupees, unless there could be some decided oiai^ in the views and notions of the 
young men, or some alteration in their allowances; with this impression, Mr. Maekeilzie 
statea the sentiment of his mind to be rather reluctant to suggest the abolition of the establish*- 
ment, than any decided conviction that tlie good done to the service preponderates over the 
evil. The benefits derived from the college as a litera^ institution, in the promotion of 
oriental learning and the reputation thence accruing to the Uovenunent, were difierent though 
important considerations, on which he did not then design to touclx ; he spoke only of its effects 
on the public servants who are taught in it. And as to these, he by no means indulged the 
same confident assurance that a short time ago he should unhesitatingly have eji^ressed. 

It was miserable, Mr. Mackenzie observed, to contemplate the situatimi of the service con*^ 
tri^t^.with the advantages they enjoy ; and if the college has, as it had, contributed to the 
evil, it was not easy to give even their due weight to the advantages it had bestewedL 
A8smHQd[W no trifling advantages would outweigh the mass of fvil. 

d4. M however, intimated that by some (no very considerable) chaJ^es m 

^iteiu.ac^ to which the service is constitut^, Government n^ht pe^rhaps mroid 
a1} jiihh and secure all the advantages ; and after discussing the peculiar mariner m which 

are situated, and the qualifications which should be inquired of ihenii he 
wmintM that, supposing things to remain on the present footing, there were one or two points 
which might be worth consideration. 
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,M. To- eocounge study during the trying period of the voyage to India, .it wotdd, 
Mr* Madcenaie thought, lie well to ofier a piize, say of 800 rupees, to every^tffie who mia^ 
daxi^ that time master some moderately easy oriental work, or befound on lusairivafto 
have reached a given standard of proficiency ; somethmg below what is now requared ' under 
Ae late statute, in Ure first grade of honorary distioctifm. 

86. Considering the lim ited number of students now attached to the college at die same 
ttare, and the circumstance that they are all, at Haileybury, accustomed to collegiate disci- 
pline, it might be advisable to restore the public table, without imiKMing any strict obligation 
of attendance, and to famish the buildings in the manner used at Haileybury, so as io 
obviate much of the expense incurred in setting up an establishment. 

88. After perusing Mr. Mackenzie’s minute, Mr. Harington stated that he saw no objection 
to the adoption of Mr. Mackenzie’s proposition that a prize of 800 rup^s (or some othw 
fixed sum) should be adjudged on the first examination of a junior civil servant admitted 
into the college of Fort Wiuiam, who may have prosecuted his oriental studies durii^ hb 
voyage to India, and may be found on his arrival to have reached a given stand of profideney 
in the Persian or any other Asiatic language, something below what is now required under 
the sixth chapter of the college statutes for the first grade of honora^ distinction. As, how- 
ever, the reward for that degree of proficiency is 600 rupees, Mr. Harington su^ested that 
it would be advisable to fix the reward for a lower degree at a smaller sum, and perhaps 600 
rupees would be sufficient, allowing it to be obtained in more than one language. 

89. To such part of Mr. Mackenzie’s second proposition as related to the supply of fiimi- 
ture, at the expense of Government, for the apartments occupied by the jimior servants whilst 
attached to the college of Fort William, Mr. Harington also saw no objection, provided that 
care should be taken to preserve the articles of furniture so provided. 

90. But with regard to the restoration of a public table lor such of the students as might 
choose to avail themselves of it, Mr. Harington expressed great doubt of its utility. When 
formerly established, it was not found to answer any good purpose, and Mr. Harington 
observed that if his recollection was accurate, the college council, (when Mr. H. Colebrooke 
and Mr. Stuart were members) on a deliberate consideration of the subject, expressed a de- 
cided opinion against the re-establishment of it. Mr. Harington would rather add 100 rupees 
per mensem to the present allowances of the college students, if these were thought insuffi- 
cient, to meet the necessary expenses of residence at the Presidency, though he apprehended 
that on the same principle it would be necessary to add to the present salaries of the junior 
oiidl servants attached to several of the public offices in Calcutta, and this might be objec- 
tionable, as increasing the already too great a preference to such offices, unless assistants in 
the mofussil were to receive an equal augmentation of sedary. 

9B. Mr.,Bayley lamented the distressing facte adduced by Mr. Mackenzie, and observed 
that the individuals adverted to as being deeply involved in debt appeared, on a general 
average, to have been attached to the college for upwards of three years, while most m their 
contmponaies who vrere not involved were liberated from college in one half of that time. 

98. Ihis merely furnished, in Mr. Bayley’s judgment, additional proof, if any indeed were 
wanting, that extravagance and idleness are generally found together, and manifested the 
importm^, both on public and private grounds, of strictly enforcing the rule which requires 
that youiffi men, who, aftmr a trial of two months, are found not to make due progress in their 
studres, should at once be removed into the interior of the country. 

94. The regular and unvarying enforcement of this rule by the college council and by 
Govermnent would go far to avert the mischiefs by which idleness is almost always accom- 
panied in Calcutta, while those who apply themselves with steadiness to tlieir prescribed 
studies would, under the present system, be sure of emancipation from college in six or eight 
months after their arrival. 

96. If to this were added the consideration that a reduced number of junior servants will in 
future be employed as assistants at the Presidency and in its immediate vicinity, Mr. Bayley 
ventured to anticipate that the dangers and temptations of Calcutta would not operate to any 
serious or general extent in future. But if this hope were disappointed, he would join with 
Mr. Madwnzie in recommending the abolition of the college of Fort William, in the full per- 
suasion that no advantages which could be derived from it would be sufficient to compensate 
finr the hopeless embarrassment and state of dependence to which one half of the service 
appeared to be now subjected. 

86. On the expediency of encouraging the young men to study on the passage fiom !&ig- 
lasd to India, Mr. Bayley remariced mere could be no doubt, and recommended that prizes to 
the extent su^ested by Mr. Mackenzie should be given to every young civilian who may peas 
a t aie ra bl c exi l gnin a ti on in any Asiatic language on his first arrival here. 

VJk' The|^ of {MEovidiag a public table for the students was, in Mr. Bayley’s opinien, one 
of leas inttain sacoeos. 


96. Jndlpqg ftom what he recollected, Mr. Bayley would fear that it would not answer ; 
at tfaatfrinM^llMnnerai^ the sthdents wme vary numerous, including the junior civil servants fiorn 
Muton liil 8 wrihl»; and the large nnmbm undoubtedly led to much of the insobordinatkm 
lietiei wwah too often took place. 


ftfti ilftif miiinJy eoanderiiK the reasoning' and huds contained in the several minutes of- - 
^. frilllR e wn joRnmeir them that we must yield to the conviction that the iunkir 

cMWMivtints, wfafteMladied to the college, possess infracements to oontmet debt to whklk tiiey > 
nyy tiot he sgi|KMed were they sent as earto as |wacticable after their arrival at the Psesi- 
ftpjgi tnto the interior. CM this result Mr.Madrasrie’o-fimt mmute prasented krefragahle 
fiipfef Iwt^elthnngh tiw evil wait one of consideiable magnitude, it dki not a|^pesr so 

** of pMlietiens as to fender indispensable, as the only >dSfctau tiemedjrtbm/ 

abelitton 
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abblition of the itiBtitution^ from which^ notwithdtaiiding this eenous drawback^ such coasbi- 

dimug adwmnti^e had emanated. Being desiroug therefore that the eolltge ghoidd be ma& 

tained^ipii^ intimated to the college council that oar attention had been anxioualy directed to 

the expedientB which might be devised for securing a continuance of its benefits, and at the (^9 ) ' ; 

same time for preventing to the utmost extent those mischiefs which so lamaltably detract BmWQiverii* 

from its acknowledged usefulness. tneni, 30 June 1 8a5. 

100 . As might be collected from the several minutes, the causes of the contraction of debt 
in the college might be traced to the allurements of the capital, to the emtdation in expense 
called forth by tne vanity naturally inlierent in every young man assembled there, in a consi- 
derable number possessing promising prospects, ana a facility of anticipating their ful^ment 
by the indulgence of profusion, to tne smallness of their allowances, and to the circumstance 
oi their receiving no pay from the honourable Company until about ten weeks after their 
arrival. 


101. Prodigal habits being so generally the concomitants of idleness, it would, we con- 
ceived, be in tne power of the college council to arrest their progress by the early detecticm 
of the propensity m a student, and by applying with a strictness, which had not hitherto been 
observed, the rules prescribed in the sixth chapter of the statutes. Until the young men were 
satisfied that those enactments would be rigidly enforced, the discipline of the coll^ would 
never be efficient, nor the great and important object of preserving the students from debt 
be attained. It was to be confessed, however, that in some cases the contraction of debt 
appeared unavoidable. Supposing a young man to arrive from England without credit on his 
friends, he remains here for a period of two months and a half before any salary is payable to 
him. In the mean time he has no resource but to borrow for his current expenses nnd for 
the decent furnishing of his apartments in the writers’ buildings, not to mention a moderate 
expenditure on account of equipage, which, with reference to the climate and considerations 
of health, might be reasonably pronounced to be necessary. 

We might, as observed by Mr. Mackenzie, provide proper furniture for the writers’ build- 
ings, so that the student on his arrival might at once enter into comfortable apartments with- 
out being exposed in his local ignorance to the knavery of native agents. The provision 
of the furniture might be undert&en by the secretary to the college council, in whom the 
general charge of it might be vested, the students individually being held responsible for the 
preservatidii of the articles allotted to their respective chambers. 

102. The restoration of the public table in tne college appeared to be a measure of doubtful 
ej^diency ; as a mode of diminishing the expenses 01 the students, it would be of little avail. 
We imagined that the debt of the junior civil servants, while in college, was not accumu- 
lated by their monthly disbursements on account of ordinary household expenses, but by 
lavishing large sums on entertainments, and in the purchase of horses and costly equipages. 
Supposing the student to remain in college only six or eight months, the ordinary expenses 
above noticed, if he should be prudent, would amount to but a trifling sum, but the waree 
to Government for the maintenance of an establishment, and for the supply of a public table, 
would be large, without producing, in our judgment, any salutary effects at all commensurate 
with the buruien it would entail on the funds of Government ; we therefore withheld our 


consent to the re-establishment of the public table. We informed the college council that 
their suggestion, that the studies in the oriental languages at Haileybury cmlege should be 
confined to the Arabic and Sanscrit tongues, would be submitted to the notice of your 
honourable Court; and that it would also be recommended to your honourable Court, to 
authorize a reward of 800 rupees to each student who on his arrival here shall exhilwt piuofo 
of having made respectable proficiency in one or more of the oriental languages during the 
course of his voyage to this country. We accordingly beg leave to recommend these arrange- 
ments to the consideration of your honourable Court. 

103. Your honourable Court will observe that Mr. Mackenzie has expressed the opinion, 
that much good would result if civil servants were detained in England until they reach their 
21st year ; and if the conditions of appointment to the service were rendered such as virtnally 
to ensure a selection of men above the average in talent and acquirements. 

104. On these suggestions we conveyed no specific remark to the college eoiiiidiv it 
appearing to us that the important questions involved in them demand most mait^ 
ration, and are of a nature which more properly subjects them to the 

decision of your honourable Court: we cannot doubt that many boteficial wo 

ensue from the observance of a principle of selection in the nominastion of wifters^ an^ 
their departure from England being deferred until a later time of life ltai at pment; 
difficulties occuron both points. It would be necessary, peiiiape, topiwkle m s 
manner for those who, having foiled in exhibiting the required qumiflesaiMm 
service, were not admitted to the class of writers, after having dtre<W thuiir 
object, and in the same proportion withdrawn them from the ordinary 
England. ; 

106. With rerard to the attainment of the age of 20 years coimlate befbiw^w 
England, it would not be easy to determine upon the dispoealvcl a 
college until he reaches the age of admittance, whidh tu tibo case 
19 years. Seventeen is, pethap, nearer the average age na whiA w yduth^ 

Rch^ to the university, and wnen, if destined fesr m sarvlee of 


college until he reaches the age of admittance, whidh tu tibo case 
19 years. Seventeen is, pethap, nearer the average age nl whiA w ydath^ 

Rch^ to the university, and wnen, if destined fesr m sarvlee of 

her wouid* vary haturally be transferred ik>m school to ^ at' *li^idfoid.. ' ' -4 to iaBte 

is nowithe idmiiutim at which admistion is grantedao IMtraid; hui 
we uionpiti^ that ttwoula li^agreatimpnweaMtia ofi^ ? • r ^ ^ 

On veei^fit of Oie instroctions above adverted toy the deHegd' 
advieiabfe Hto; obimii fiiam their secretary and from the prof^rs of a vapovt ofi 

4 H 3 • , their 
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— their teii|)ectit6 sentiments on the principal points therein noticed, aiid forwardcid copies of 

Appetidix(L.) the reports received from those officers to Government, submitting at the same time the ihsult 

of the deliberate judgment of the college council in regard to the questions eiMcifically 
Elation of leDsired to them by us, and generally on the best means of discouraging nabits of 

®®*?***^^^* Oxtravagance among the students of the college, of maintaining a more efficient system of 

discipline, and of securing, so ftir as local circumstances and the various characters of 
individual students will admit, those solid advantages which the institution appears capable 
of furnishing, both to the individual students and to the public service. 

107. It not being easy to form a satisfactory and perspicuous abstract of the suggestions 
of the college council, we shall here transcribe such of their observations as cdled foi* 
a decision on the part of Government, and subjoin the substance of our resolutions on the 
various points submitted to our consideration. 

It seems to be generally admitted that the young civil servants who arrive in Calcutta 
unprovided with funds or credit, must inevitably incur debt in the very commencement of 
their career; that the liquidation of any portion of that debt, or of the interest accrumg upon 
it, cannot generally be looked for until the individuals are in the receipt of higher allowances 
than those ordinarily granted to an assistant ; and that the allowances of a student in the 
collece are not more than sufficient, with prudence and economy, to defray their current 
monthly expenses.*’ 

** The college council would recommend that 10 or 12 sets of the writers* buildings 
be provided, at the public expense, with those articles of plain but substantial furniture 
which are required la this climate. Anticipating the sanction of Government to this 
anangement, the college council have directed their secretary to prepare a list of the articles 
of furniture required for each set of quarters, with an estimate of the probable expense ; and a 
further communication on the subject will be shortly submitted for the consideration and orders 
of Government. 

" The students should further be prohibited, under the penalty of imm^iate removal 
from Calcutta, from giving expensive entertainments, from racing and hunting, and from 
other pursuits obviously leading to considerable expense. The college council are well aware 
that sumptuary restrictions of uiis nature are not easily enforced, and that in large commu* 
nities their execution is generally found impracticable ; but it appears to them that the 
numbers, the notions and uie habits of the young men attached to the college, place it within 
the power of Government to enforce collegiate discipline as far as it is desirable to do so. 
The discipline proposed is of a domestic character, and the Government stands in a parental 
relation towards the junior civil servants.** 

** The motives of Government in exercising such control and in maintaining such disci- 
pline, are not liable to misconstruction, and such restriction, can scarcely be felt by any 
young man of pro|>er principles, as unnecessarily severe and harsh. 

To enable tlie officers of the college and the college council to enforce tliem with effect, 
the restrictions must be precise and definite, and if the principle is approved by Government, 
the college council will submit a draft of such rules and instructions as appear to them 
sufficient for the purpose.** 

In cormection with the foregoing arrangements, the college council would propose the 
enactment of a rule to prevent any student from remaining attached to the colfege beyond 
a period of eight months from his first entering it, except in instances in which his studies 
may have been seriously interrupted by certified ill health, or in which a student who may 
have already distinguished himself by his successful application, may bond fide be desirous 
of obtaining a more intimate acquaintance with the native languages than is ordinarily 
required as a qualification for the public service.** 

They would also suggest the propriety of giving to the young men on their first arrival, 
or at any subsequent penod before they are pronounced qualified for the public service, the 
option of proceeding to a station in the interior of the country, and of there qualifying them- 
selves to pass an examination in the prescribed languages. It is probable that such an option 
would be grateftJly accepted by some of those who might happen to have relations or feends 
at stations in the interior, or by those who might prudently desire to avoid the temptations of 
the c^taL’* 

liieBe provisions, if sanctioned by Government, might be embodied in a new statute. 
Some parts of the existing statutes are no longer applicable to the state of discipline and 
study at present observed in the college, and some of the provisions are not altogether 
reconcilable with each other. The opportunity might be taken of simplifying, amend ing 
and consolidating into one statute, the whole of those provisions which it might be considered 
desirable to retain ; and if the suggestion be approved, the college council wul prepare a draft 
of a new chapter for the consideratiou and approval of Government.*’ 

Nodiing is more conducive to the good of the students than a friendly intercourse widi 
the college officers ; and with a view to promote that object, it seems desiraoie that the Court 
of Directors should be solicited to restore the salaries of the secretary and the professors to 
their former standard, or that a sum equivalent to the deduction made from their salaries 
should be at once granted as a table allowance to the aecretary^ and such of the profittfsors 
as oidinarily reside in Calcutta. * ^ 

“ In conclusion, the college council direct me to observe^ that alffidugh 
caiUpuraged and idlers removed by the operation of the j^pbs^ rules, yet it is tfaeirltri^V 
dB&ibn that the distinct percf^onoy the students that e^htvaganbe and pet^niaty 
iu*e consideredi^as a serious ana practical bar to pmxhbtKm, and deeUddHy 
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by Q&Temment,. and by the membeis of it peraonally, will prove UKHe efficacioiu towuds 

the accomplulunent of the objects now in view than any rules whatever. Alpfidix (L.) 

** The prosperity and fiiir fame of the civil servants, and the happiness of the many millions — — 

subject to ^e rule of the British Government, are closely connected with the independence, (^ 9 *) Ifttarlmu. ; 
fiom pecuniary embarrassment, of those who are to administer the civil government; and fiatj|al,Opinraf 
the colkee council are of opinion that the measures suggested in this letter will, if judiciously ®ent, 3 oJunt 1885 . 
and steadily enforced, go W to discourage extravagance, and consequently to promote t^ 
public interests." 

110 . We expressed our desire to receive the draft of regulations proposed in the 8 th para- 
graph of the letter from the college council, for the enforcement of tine observance of economy 
ana regularity on the part of the students. 

_ ” ^ -A at .• 1 At • t - a 


observed, that considerine the difference of capacity to acquire languages possessed by 
different individuals, and we provisions made, or intended to be made, against the continuance 
of students in college without real application, the limitation of eight months, as the peiiod 
of attachment to the institution, appeared unnecessary as well as liable to objections. 

112 . The option proposed in the 11 th paragraph of their letter, to be granted to writers, 
on their first arrival or at any subsequent period before they may be pronounced qualified for 


the public service, of proceeding to a station in the interior, and of there qualifying them* 
selves to pass an examination in the prescribed languages, appeared open to the objection 
that it would leave the number of students in the college altogether uncertain. It seemed 
also to militate against the principle that the college afibrds means and facilities for aoquirine 
proficiency in the oriental languages, superior to any that would be attainable elsewnere if 
the college were discontinued. We therefore informed the college council, that we did nm 


proficiency in the oriental languages, superior to an 
the college were discontinued. We therefore informec 
deem it expedient to adopt the suggestion in question. 


council to prepare a draft of a new chapter for the approval of Oovemment. 

114. Adverting to the suggestion offered in the Idth paragraph of the collage oouneil’is 
address, we stated that, with reference to the small number of students now attached to tha 


college, we perceived no sufficient reason for recommending to your honourable Court any 
addition to the salaries of the professors, especially as they are generally accommodated 
with the use of a set of apartments in the buildings, and hold also other situations besidei 
that of professor, viz. two of them being employed in the translation of the regulations, add 
the third as superintend ant of the Hindoo college. 

116. We fully admitted the force of the o&ervations contained in the two concluding 
paragraphs of the college council’s letter, relative to a distinct perception by the students, 
that extravagance and pecuniary embarrassments are considered a bar to promotion in the 
public service, and to the necessity of a manifestation on tlie part of the Government, both 
collectively and individually, of a decided determination to discourage habits of profusion 
in the junior civil servants of the honourable Company ; but we remarKod that, without the 
vigilant attention of the college council and its officers, it was improbable that instances of 
extravagance would in general come under the cognizance of Government. If, however, the 
college council, their secretary and the professors would strictly perform their functions, by 
affording to Government the requisite information regarding tlie occurrence of any such cases 
in future, the Government would not be wanting, however painful to their feelings, in a i^id 
exercise of all the means in their power, to repress and pumsh such dereliction of the obvious 
principles of duty and honour, and to promote that independence from pecuniary embairass-f 
meat, which the college council had justly stated to be closely connectea with the prosperity 
and fair fame of the civil servants, and the happiness of tllie many millions subject to the 
rule of the British Government. 


( 20 .) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor general 
in Council at dated December 19th, 1827. 

11 . W E observe that another of the expedients w hich you would employ for prevqpting (so.) Letter to the 
extravagance among the students, is that of enforcing a better discipline in the college tiiah has Bengal Govern- 
been hitherto maintained. We are not, indeed, without apprehension that the m 8 Ct|fline of ment,i 9 Dec.i^sy. 
the college has hitherto fallen short of what it ought to have been ; but we are loth to think 

so unfkvourably of those who have had the superintendence of it, as to believe that ^is 
evil has, in any considerable degree, been owing to the default, or tliat greater attentkm 
would go fiir towards remedying the disorder, which, under their previous management, hsii 
grown to such a height. Under this head it is proposed that certain kinds of expense shotdd 
he disooiuraged by the penalty of immediate removal from college. Upon this point, how- 
ever, the college council very justly remark, that sumptuary restrictions of this natiire siW 
not easily enforced, and that in large communities their execution is generally found int]^# 
ticable;’^ and, indeed, tiie experience which is obtained in England of the powem eten eV 
the strictest diseiplkie in limiting expense in schools and colleges, prevents us initti 
tiunW an expectation nearly so sanguine as that which you express) of the eflto o£; lany: 

Hiscjpfine is likely to be exercised in the college at Calcutta. 

12 . The of the coUege at Calcutta consists of two parts : private tui^ 

Ae xDoenshees, and public lectures at the collet. public lectuxes at the coU/^ 
me heiur per day far each student, and if attendance at the cqUege were dispenied 
^ -L 4 H 4 ^ with. 
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— with, biitionL by the moonshees would npt be withdrawn ; on the other hand, eveiy expedient 

Jipp8iidtx(L.) should be employed to render it more efficient. 

— “ It is an opinion, concurred in by you and by the collie council, by all those, indeed, 

S^entioii of whdee sentiments have been called for on this occasion, public officers of the greatest expe- 
GiviltMnrvaiits* * fience, and on whose judgment we can the most fully rely, that the grand cause of the 
evil is to be traced to the residence of our civil servants at Calcutta during the time bf their 
attendance at the college. Surely if the residence at Calcutta is not attended with Some 
extraordinary advantt^e, no other way attainable, this is a consequence of it, the dangisr of 
which ought not to be incurred. 

14. Writers are expected to acquire at college an elementary acquaintance with sitdb;^ the 
languages of the country as are necessary to conduct the business of the offites they 
destined to fill. The means of acquiring this knowledge at Calcutta would probably Only 
shorten by a month or two the interval of preparation for business, an advantage which 
surely cannot be put in competition with the nsk which is incurred. 

Id. There are two collateral effects attributed to the residence of the young mem at 
Calcutta, which it is necessary to consider in taking a full view of this important case. 

46. It is stated that Government has thereby an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the character of the individuals who are about to become its instruments in the different 
departments of the public business. We do not dispute the importance of this informatioi^ 
but we do not think that Government would be deprived of the means of obtaining it, if 
the young men were sent to acquire their preliminary qualifications each under a proper 
officer in the interior. If they remain at Calcutta, Government must still derive its informa- 
tion from others, the professors and superintendants of the college, and it might derive 
still more perfect information from the officers in the interior, under whom the young men 
might be individually placed, and by whom they would be more immediately and dosely 
observed. 

17. And here we may remark, that if these means of becoming acquainted with the 
character and habits of young men during their residence at the Presidency had not been 
altogether lost sight of, we cannot but uiink that early and serious admonitions from the 
college council, as well as from the members of your Government, might have afforded, in 
many cases, a salutary check to profusion and expense, for it is of little value to possess the 
knowledge of character, if correctives are not timely applied to whatever is obviously excep- 
tionable in conduct. 

18. It is also stated, that it is of great advantage to persons entering the career of public 
service in India, to have an opportunity of knowing, and being known to, the leading por- 
tion of that society, with whicn, during the better part of their lives, they are to be so 
intimately connected. To this advantage we do not ascribe the same importance as appears 
to be attached to it by you. Whatever doubts, however, may be entertained on this subject, 
there con, in our opinion, be no doubt that it is greatly outweighed by the danger of a resi- 
dence in Calcutta. 

19. You will observe that our opinion respecting the utility of the college does not, in 
any degree, proceed from any diminution of our solicitude on the subject of education. On 
no point are we more anxious than that the young men who are to fill the important 
offices under your Government, should be properly educated. Other means without 
difficulty be provided for supplying them with instruction in the languages of India, the 
sole purpose for which the college at Calcutta is now supported, and it is our wish that 
a greater, not a less degree of attention than heretofore, sliould be bestowed upon this 
object 

20. The plan at various times adverted to, in the discussions on the subject which you 
have transmitted to us, is that which, if properly carried into eflect, appears to UvS to combine 
the greatest sum of advantages. In placing the young men as supernumeraries under the 
revenue and judicial officers, or political residents in the interior, the individuals whose own 
acquirements and character afford the best hope of their performing the duty of superinten- 
dants well, should be selected in preference, and it should be considered in what way tne allow- 
ance for obtaining tlie assistance of the requisite teachers can be rendered most effectual 
to its end. 

21. The appropriate and only effectual security for the requisite diligence on the part of 
the young men, in acquiring the languages necessary for the performance of the duties 
to wnich they may be assigned, is to render a certain degree of proficiency an indispensable 
preliminaiy to an appointment to the emoluments of active- service. This measure Has been 
auccessfully adopted under the Madras and Bombay presidencies, and we think ffiat it ought 
to be universal. The only point in respect to which there is much of nicety or difficultyi is 
in fixing the degree of knowledge which should be strictly required, and in determinii^ the 
mode of examination necessary to ascertain the fact of its acquirement. 

22. It would be easy enough to form a committee of examination at the Presidency,, on 
which perfect reliance might be placed. But in the Upper Provinces and other distanjtnllkcj$Si 
the inconvenience of a long ana expensive journey to the Presidency would be cojae^rablei 
md we should hope tliat committees might be formed at the seats of lUvenue 

or at oth^ places, if any should happen to be more convement, where examinations suffici^t 
ip deteimine the fitness of young men for active service might be satisfactorily cemtiueted.^ ^ 

23. Upon the whole, we find ourselves compelled to convey to you our opinio^ :tlMlt^ 

disadvantages above enumerated more than counterbalance the nenefits of the Calcutta 
college, and that it is expedient to take ineasiuses the '4 mc^ that mstitutien. 

;lHnwvt»r, unwilling to issue peremptory orders for this purpose, without huvinj^* tho 
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advantage of the fullest information which yoU may have been able to collect, on a question * ^ 

to which we attach so much importance. ApjieiMiiK (L.) 

24. We therefore authorize you, if you shall still see sufficient reason for dijQfering from (20.) Listl»r to the 

the conclilsioh to which we have arrived, to suspend the execution of our directions luring Oovarn* 

a further reference to us, of such facts or argiments as may not already have been stated in ment, 19 Dec.i8ay. 
the former correspondence on the subject ; but if on consideration your opinion should coincide ^ 
with ours, we wish that the measure should be carried into effect without further delay. 

25. in the view which we have thus taken of tlie general subject, the consideration of the 
questiws relative to an increase of salary to the professors or secretary of the college is of 
course postponed. In the event of the abolition of the college, you will pay that attention 
to their interests which justice may appear to require ; and you will not be without sufficient 
means, in other ways, of turning their talents to account. 


26. An alteration of the time of life to one later than that at which the civil servants now 
leave England, and the adoption of such a principle of appointment as would ensure a sdec- 
tion of men above the average of talent and acquirements, from both of which arrangements 
you think that CTeat advantages would accrue, are subjects for very deliberate consifferation, 
and cannot be decided upon hastily, or without a connected view of all the means which are 
capable of being employed for raising to the utmost the intellectual and moral qualifications 
of the service. 


28. We place great reliance on the determination which you have expressed, to treat 
pecuniaiy embarrassment as a bar to promotion in the public service, to repress and punish 
that dereliction of the obvious principles of duty and honour, which these embarrassments 
imply, by a rigid exercise of all the means in your power.” In fact, as it is your duty to 
mark carefully every instance of real unfitness for the public duties in which you have to 
employ the individuals placed as seiTants at your disposal, and to make that unfitness an 
invariable ground of exclusion from office, and as there is no species of unfitness, the 
consequences of which are more to be apprehended than that of pecuniary obligation and 
dependence, there is none which you will be less excusable in overlooking, or treating vrith 
undue indulgence. 


29. Upon the whole, our opinion is, that you have the grand instniments of reform, the 
means or influencing the minds of those whom you are to employ, in your own hands; and 
that they consist in the power which you possess, of appointing or not appointing to the 
emoluments of office. In the use of this power, with respect to flie first appointment of the 
junior members of the service, you may secure the attainment by them of the qualifications 
which you wish them to possess, and in the use of it with respect to the service in general, 
you may go far towards securing the absence of all those great defects, from which miscoih- 
duct is most likely to proceed. Nor can we doubt, far less despair, that those natural, 
appropriate and powerful roniedics, judiciously and undeviatingly applied, will be attended 
with tlie happy consequences which it is our object to secure. 


(21.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Governor-general in Council to the Court of Directors, 

dated May 27, 1826. 

44. We have sanctioned a rule proposed by the college council, that students be examined Letter from 
in the languages taught in the college at the end of every two months after their admission Bengal Govern- 
to the institution. ment, 27 May 1826. 

46, We have sanctioned a judicious suggestion of the college council, that copies of the 
reports of the professors of the college, respecting the examination in the oriental language 
of students, on their arrival at the Presidency from England, be regularly forwarded to your 
honourable Court, who will thereby be enabled to judge how far the oriental knowledge 
4icquired in England has proved useiul to the students on their arrival in India. 


(22.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council, 

dated July 30, 1828. 

23. You bring to our notice the draft of a letter prised to be addressed directly by (22,) Letter to the 
Government to all young civil servants arriving from England, chiefly for the purpose of Bengal Govern- 
warning them against the contraction of debt and the indulgence of expensive hsubits. The ment, 30 July i828* 
draft submitted by the college council appears in substance unobjectionaole. 

24. That part of the proposed letter from which we anticipate the greatest utility, is the 
specification of every thing that you consider to be required in the form of establisnment or 
equipage ; and of ttie maximum of expense which, in your opinion, ought to 1^ inctuted 
under tikose heads. 

35. Ybii have resolved to provide furniture for the writers^ buildings, at the publjc 
considering the provision of it to be one of the greatest sources of expend to a writer oik ^ 
arrival. To this measure, so long as the institution is countenanced, we khall not seAise our 
ttcquiesceiice. 
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(98.>>-EXTRACT public letter from Beiffta, AkttA 98d August ltt9w 

49. Fbom the proceedings in the margm, your honourable Court ^ obserre; that at 
the liukt two monthly examinations in the college, <mly one 8tud».t uws reported quabiad 
for Ibe public service. 

43 . After expressing our concmn at this very un&vourable result, we informed the odbqie 
council that we should have been disposed to mark our displeasure by the removal of several 
of the students from the institution, had not the lenient view taken by the college ommcQ, 
of the general relaxation, and the unfavourable season of the year for travelling, induced us 
to acqtnasec m the suggestions of the collie council for a longer remission of tiiat /peaidty. 
It was inthspensable, however, we inform^ the college council, that they should ooavay to 
the remaining students a serious admonition on the part of Cbvernment, and poiift out to 
them in the most impressive manner, the urgent necessity of their applying actively and 
vigorously to the stu^s, which they appeared hitiierto to have puieued with such Culpable 
ii^&rence, assuring them at the same time, that their persevmnmoe in smdi u courau ef 
indole^ would be visited by a removal into the interior after the next periodical examinatiwi. 

44. Lastly, we intimated to the college council, that the aentiments o£ Gkivenuncnft with 
regard to the expediency of acting up to the spirit of the 24th section of the 8th dhapter 
of statatee had b^n so frequently declared to the college council, that a reiteration of them 
would appear to be superfluous, had we not remarked a disposition on their part to interpnet 
that section more indulgently than a rega.rd for the welfare of the junior civil servants seemed 
in our judgment to warrant. The detentim of students addicted to idleness for any consider^ 
able period in Calcutta, must in almost every case necessarily lead to habits of expense, 
and as soon as these propensities are conspicuous, the intwests of the student will be beat 
consulted by his removm from tiie scene of temptation ; nor could it, we added, escape the 
penetration and experience of the college council, that the students perceiving th^ the 
section in question was so frequently contravened with impunity, would be too mum dbppaed 
to rely pn a deviation from its penalties being extended to their own cases. Hence this per- 
suasion led to that state of general relaxation which we had so seriously to deprecate. 


Cons. 12 July. 

N* 43 to 58. 
Cons, ig July. 
M* 40 & 41. 


Cons. 19 Sept. 
N* 41 to 44. 


(24.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETl'ER from Bengal, dated 29th November 1827. 

47. On our proceedings of the annexed dates are recorded tiie reports of the college 
council on the annual examination of the students of the college held in June last. 

48. We doubt not tliat your honourable Court will participate witli us the extreme regret 
and disappointment which we experienced at receiving these reports, the results erf" which 
were so very unftvourable, that we deemed it our duty in the strongest manner to express 
our displeasure at the totel neglect of study and general spirit oS idleness on the part of the 
students which these proceedings evinced to exist. 

49. Earnestly alive to the consequences which must follow the continuance of such a state 
of inefiiciency, and to the effect which it was likely to have on the reputation of the college, 
and on the welfare of those connected with it, we urged on the college council the necessity 
of making the most strenuous effbi-ts to restore the character of the institution ; and as the 
means of effecting this most desirable end, we referred them to a just construction of the 
26tb section of the 8th chapter of statutes, and expressed our conviction that a firm, strict 
and uniform execution of its provisions would produce the imjHrovements which we were so 
anxious to secure. 

50. We did not feel any doubt as to the disposition of the college council to second our 
efforts for the attainment of this important object; but the construction put by them on the 
section fai question beitag different to that which we bad hitherto uniformly attached to it, 
it seemed necessary that the views of Government in enacting it should be distinctiydedared. 

51. For more foil information as to the terms in which we deemed it proper to convey our 
sentiments to the college council, we beg permission to refer your honourable Conrt to dur 
orders of the 19th July last, and to the documents referred to in them, feom Which ytour 
honourable Court will observe, that we explained at considerable length the cimstruction 
which we deemed it essential to maintain, of the 2Sth section of the 8th chapter of t^ statutes, 

' and concluded by impressing on the college council the absolute necessity of tosir wftiqg'Un 
that rule with the stnetness contemjdated at the time when it was enacted, as the only means 
by which extravagant propensities on the part of the students could be efliciently cheeked 
befbre idiould settle into confirmed habit,and by which aione studious faiditeaaatlieMHrly 
qualifieation of the students for the public service could be hoped for. 

52. With regard to the proposed augmentation of the aHovnuoes of the p t o fessora of Ifte 

college^ su^sted by the college council, we informed tiwm timt we did net p e rce iv e 
psob^lity of the increased number of students coBtinutng ao long k coilege :4he 
existing rules regarding examinati(HiB as to justify tbat<migmeBtatHMk i > 

63w We fl^t compeUed likewise to express oar disseOt from tihe o^ion of ithe ofli y 
council as to the ex^iency of culpable students being summoned bef^ asi in noaaoR^mr 
the purp<^ of being admonished ; indeed we could' ill spase time for sack n duty, !nor dsftwe 
consider H advisable tiiat so solemn a formality should be observed* for snlisflmi that 

impressive exhortations on the part of the cdlsge council deftVBiod to ^ ofemftog gttidwt 
at their formal meetings would have a beneficiu effect in excitiilg applieaticmtO'alndp ' nad 
preventing a reooone to the measure of rustication. - ; ; I • 

65. On our proceedings of the annexed date nss saaardaddite reports receivad foom tbe 
cofflege council on the first two monthly mcaminations of tlm .second torm of the. camentwaar, 
• Miicb 
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wbich yim I|cppumbl6<Cowl will b« )i»p{^ to flod 9 xlubit more ftwofiieblo leeults tlm thorn 
above noti^. 

tti With regard to the applieatioa of ^ professor of Arabic and Persian for aruustance in 
ihe perjMMIaBe of Ilia duties, we stated to the college council that we entertained donUs of 
tile necessity of amminting a temporary assistant to that officer. The eXt^t of his duties 
aj^earsd td be of a 'doetuating mtnre, and might be expected to diminish, either by the 
qnalidcation of the senior students for the public service^ or the removal from the college of 
tiuMe who would not benefit by its focilities for stedy, m greater proportion than they would 
be at^piwated bv the arrival of new students. 

M. ’Wa addea, however, that if the pressure, contrary to our expectation, should continue, 
we did not see why One of the examiners of the college should not be called on to assist 
Lieutenant Ouseley, or why the lecture days for Persian and Arabic mi^t not be increased 
in number, and the attendance of the stndmits thereby divided. 

U|. Having received a further communication fnan the college council, which is recorded in 
our prooeedu^ of the annexed date, vour honourable Ckmrt will perceive that, under the 
neoessity which existed for keeping all the public establishments on the most economical 
footihg, and of avoiding all unnecessary expenditure, we felt ourselves eonqislied to rsject 
tile fecotamendation of me majority of the cmlege coundl, and to order tiiat tiie profossor of 
the Arabic and Persian languages should be aided in giving lectures to the students by one of 
the examiners. 


(M.)~-LETTER finnn C. Ltahinfftox, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Oovernor>geaerBl m 
Coundl, to the President and MemlMrs of the College Conned, dated 19th July 1827. 

Q^tlemoa, 

Advbrtino to my letter of the 12th instant, 1 have now the honour to convey to you the 
observations of the Right honourable the Vice-president in Council, on the result of the 
recent examinations held in the college. 

2. It is painful to his Lordship in Council again to record his feelings of regret, disappoint- 
ment and displeasure, at the little progress wmch the students who have for several months 
been attached to the college, Mpear to have made, in qualifying themselves for the public 
service, and at the utter want of mdustry and application which some of them seem to have 
evinced. 

3. Earnestly alive to the consequences which must follow the continuance of such a state 
of inefficiency, and to the effect which it is likely to have on the reputation of the odlege, 
and on the welfore of those connected with it, his Lordship m Coundl would uige me 
necessity of making the most sti'enuous efibrts to restore the character of the institution. 
Hie means of effecting this most desirable end are simple and obvious. A just construction 
eff the lt6th section of the 8tii chapter of statutes, and a firm, strict and uniform mcecution 
of its provisions, will, bis Lordship in Council is convinced, produce the improvement which 
the Qovertiment is so anxious to secure. 

4. His Lordslm ki Coundl is fully satisfied of your disposition to second his wishes for 
tile attainment ol this important object, but the construction put by you on the section in 
question bemg diffeient to that which his Lordship in Council has hitherto uniformly attached 
to it, it seems necessary that the views of Goveminent in making it should be distinctly' 
declared. 

5. In the first place, removal from the institution was not intended as a punishment, thoi^h 
its immediato effect on the incMnation of tlie idle student, may liave led to its bamg 
charaderized as a penalty. Its object was to check the first- tendency to extravagance, t^ 
almost universal consequence of idleness, not to wait till the habit had become rooted by 
indulgence and the foundation laid for a load of debt, which the individual durfog the whole 
eou^ of his service mifd^t have to deplore ; and by separating the more pertinacious offend^ 
against the discipline of the college, from new comers of more docile habits, to prevent ^ 
POmicious effects of bad examples on the latter. It was never intended to wait tiR the evil 
■oecaine desperate,, nor has Government ever deemed rustication a dangerous remedy as you 
have desorihed it; but a short though sufficient trial having been made of the disposition of 
foe you^ seivants, no time was to m lost after the first exhibition of perverseness in guar^g 
against its becoming habitual. 

^ >0. Swdi were the considerations which led to the framing of that portkm of the statute 
inunediately referred to ; end looking baek to ffie year 1822 until a veiy ceceat period, it will 
be peroMved that the members of the college council, the college officers and the Ooveun^ 
ment, botii before and subsequaitly to that enactment, have invariably reeomraeiided a strict 
•nfineement ^ the rule for eoriy lemovura idle students from the Presideiicy, htr. li0lt 
Mackenzie, in his minute as a member of the coll^ council, dated the 11-tii of FdbstMwy 
10S2; goes BO for as to dbserve, that when a student has not evinced atieure to pvofit lifter 
two- montiis the fitoilities of study afforded by the college, “ an anfovoiimble rM«t|t 
wwictiBg Urn by the professors and examiiimM, uncontradicM by himseff,' shosU 
WneripBoial cases) be held as a sufficient gnnind fru the immediate removal of .foe s foA fot ,* 

Mr. MankiNsteuraBmillaf^llat 

the wearily lamovaL of imers eeems to me of ao much importance, tiiat ewan tew n la wth s 
trial may, 1 fhiifo, be found too short;” and in anothm place he adds; If 

nftoS mfy rMtem 1 IW prayer thet ike UOe statute may be figidheyforiy^ The 
Jfoova is a spaonttaa « the epmums of tiie poldic officera connected iirifo foe otrilege on the 
' 986—1. 4 r 2 • subject 
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subject of the statute, mid the substance will be found reooided on almost ervery occam^ 
when its operation has been discussed. Some extracts from those records are herewith trans- 
mitted for facility of reference. 

7. It is with reference to the above notions of the practical application of the 25th sddtion, 
that his Lordship in Council is led to conceive that your interpretation of its proviskwos is 
essentially erroneous. In your resolutions of the 30th ultimo, you have supposed the case 
of a student who has evinced decided symptoms of amendment, after having received suit-^ 
able admonition ; but the 2dth section is directed only arainst the individual who has not 
made adequate prepress in his studies within two months from and after the first lecture he 
shall attend, an<f who from expensive habits, from idleness or from other improper indul- 
gences, is likely to incur debt and to set an injurious example to others by remdnine attached 
to the college,’^ and by no means against him whom you contemplate as “ ardently striving 
to attain the goal.’’ Such ardour indeed is not often to be expected from the youth who has 
commenced his collegiate career by idleness, though it is far from the wish of Oovemment 
that such indications of reformation, if timely represented, should be rigidly rejected, 

8. Temporary removal from the college, thougli to a certain degree discreditable, eaimot 
justly be regarded as a degradation, nor is his Lordship in Council satisfied that it produces in 
ordinary instances those feelings of dejection, amounting almost to despair, to which you allude* 
The rusticated student is separated from the allurements of the capital, and the temptation to 
idleness and expense which usually prevails with so much influence among a large body of 
young men closely connected in society; and if he possesses the slightest portion of emulation or 
any anxiety to regain the ground he has lost, he may generally obtain the friendly advice and 
aid in his studies of his superior in office. His Lordship in Council is inclined to think that 
early return from the intenor, with the requisite degree of qualification, is not of rare occur- 
rence, and, so far from rustication having the effect of deadening future exertion in the 
service, his Lordship in Council is happy in the knowledge that many of those indMkluals 
who were once subjected to it, have ultimately proved highly valuable servants of the 
honourable Company. His Lordship in Council cannot doubt there are many more individuals 
in the service who now feel deep regret that injudicious kindness and ill-timed lenity operated 
to allow them to remain attached to the college, to the permanent injury of their prospects in 
life. 

9. Adverting to the extract from ray letter of the 23d of June 1825, quoted in your reso- 
lutions, I am desired to observe that it is not the wish of Government that it should have an 
extended application. It had reference rather to the cases of students whose capacity for 
literary acquirement is much more limited than it is hoped is generally the fact, ana the 
benefit of it should be granted with the utmost caution, and only to those whose deficiency 
is not to be imputed to wilful idleness. 

10. To conclude this part of the subject, it is the wish and expectation of Government 
that the 26th section of the 8th chapter of statutes be acted on in future with the strictness 
originally contemplated ; and his Lordship in Council relies on your punctual maintenaiice 
of a rule, on the due enforcement of which the welfare of the institution mainly depends. It 
is natural that you should feel reluctance to recommend measures which in your judgment 
partake of severity ; but his Lordship in Council is persuaded that a consideration of the 
extract appended to Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s minute of the 2d of April 1825, noticing the 
lamentable consequences resulting, in the early days of the college, from Jong detention in 
the institution, evinced in the contraction by many individuals of heavy debts, of which the 
embarrassment may be expected to be almost perpetual, will satisfy you that a judicious. and 
firm application of the statute to the cases of those students who manifest a tendency to fall 
into similar'profusion, is a necessary act of parental solicitude rather than of rigour towards 
the thoughtless objects of it. 

11. The Vice-President in Council has hitherto considered the rule adverted to in the 7th 
paramuph of your resolutions to be a standing order, but at all events the necessary measures 
will be now adopted for maintaining it 

^ 12* With regard to the augmentation of the allowances of the professors of the college, 
the Vice-President in Council does not perceive the probability of the increased numter of 
stiidents continuing so long in college under the existmg rules regarding examinations as to 
justify that augmentation ; but at all events, in the present state of the honourable Company's 
finances, it cannot be taken into consideration* 

13. His Lordship in Council regrets the necessity of difiTering from your opinion as to the 
expediency of culpable students being summoned to the council chamber for the purpose of 
being admonishea. Government, however, could not spare time for that duty, even if it 
app^ired advisable, which it does not, in his Lordship’s judgment, that so solemn a fonnality 
snould be observed. After the practice had been adoptea a fewtinies, its imposing effect 
would lose its force, and the immediate authority of Government might in unsuccessfm cases 
have the appearance of being sjighted. The same objections, however, db not apply to 
admonitions oefore the council of the college, and Government is satisfied that impmssite 
exhortations on your part, delivered to the offending student at your formal meetings, would 
have a beneficial effect in exciting application to study and picvmiting a recourse to the 
measure of rusticatiori* 

Council Chamber,! (signed) C. 

19tii July 1827*/ 


iLUshiMffion, 

Chief Sec^ to Goji^** 



ON^ mm Amkim of thb east india company. 
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EXTRACT LETTER from the Govemor-^general in Coonml, in the General r , 

Department^ dated 16th August 1828. , Aptiendix (L.) 

2. We have the sulyect of your letter, dated 19th December last, regarding the coHege of ^ 

Fort Wilham and thedisposal of the junior civil servants at this Presidency, now under consi- 

deration, having called for reports from the college council and officers of the college t 

(which have iust been sent in), and having further asked for infonnation from the Govern*^ ment,i5 Aug.i»28. 

ments of Madras and Bombay, as to the method of instructing the younger servants followed at 

those presidencies respectively. We have yet received no reply from either of those Govern- 

ments, but are daily expecting the information solicited ; upon its arrival, and upon completion 

of the other inquinee necessary to a full investigation of this important subject, we shall, of 

course, address your honourable Court at length, in order to communicate the result of our 

deliberations. 


(27.) — LETTER from the Governor-general in Council, in the General Department, dated 

doth June 1829. 

Honourable Sirs. 

On our proceedings of the 12th June of the past year, your honourable Court will find the Cons, 
orders passed by us on the first receipt of your despatch, under date the 19th December 2827, 12 June 1828. 
regarding the college at Fort William. N® i & 2. 

2. We have now completed the inquiries instituted on that occasion, and having obtained 
all the information we desired, have at length come to a final resolution to avail ourselves of 
the option given to us in the 24th para, of your letter above acknowledged, and to maintain the 
college of Fort William on its present footing, until the receipt of further orders from your 
honourable Court. It is the purpose of this letter to report the steps taken by us on this 
occasion, and to submit our sentiments at length on the subject, with a recommendation of 
certain ^measures for the future, which will require the sanction and concurrence of your 
honourable Court. 

8. A copy of the despatch of your honourable Court above referred to was, in the first Cons, 
instance, forwarded to the college council of this presidency, with a request to be furnished 12 June 1828. 
with the sentiments of that body, and of the officers under their authority, in regard to the N® 1. 
present efficiency of tlie institution as a place of instruction, and likewise as to whether it 
presented inducements to extravagance, or the contmry. We further called on the college 
council to state generally their opinion in respect to the most advisable course to be pursued 
towards junior civil servants, supposing the institution to be abolished. 

4. Your honourable Court having, in the despatch in question, made allusion to the systems 
pursued for the education of junior servants at Madras and Bombay, we further directed those Cons. 
Governments to be addressed, noticing the following as the points in regard to which we 12 June 1828. 
solicited informs tion, for the purpose of judging of the merit 01 the respective systems : — N® 2. 

1st, The degree of instruction communicated to the junior servants under the 
arrangements in force, and the period within which qualification for the public service 
is ordinarily attained. 

2d, The means possessed of overcoming a disinclination to study if displayed by a 
servant ; and the proportion of persons who, after a fair period, had failed to attain the 
required qualification. 

3d, Whether the system pursued was attended with the disadvantage of producing 
debt and habits of extravagance in the young men. 

4th, The expense to Government incurred for tlie instruction of the junior servants, as 
compared with the number educated. 

d. The reply of the college council, with the minutes of its several members, as well as the 
rqports of the college officers, who were all called upon to state their opinion as to the present 
efficiency, or the contrary, of the institution at this presidency, will be found recorded on our Cima. 

P roceedings noted in the margin. The annual report upon the examinations of the month of 18 Sept. 1828, 
une 1828 was at the same time before us; andwebegto referyour honourable Court to these N®4ito56. 
proceedings for the full details they contain of the present system and condition of the college. 1 3 g^pt. 

It will be seen that the members of the college council were unanimous in deprecating tiid aboli- to 40. 

tion of the college ; they did not admit the fact that residence in Calcutta as studenls of the 

college was necessarily a source of debt to the junior servants, or had the effect of engendering 

habits of dissipation. In the minutes of the several members of the college council, it is indera 

contended, that there was equal if not more debt before the college was established, and that the 

students of later years have been comparatively free from the eviU With rogaid also 

to the present efficiency of the discipline and habits of study at the institution, the college 

council referied us to the reports of tne college officers, as establishing that the condition of the 

coU^ in that respect was satisfactory. The secretary to the college council, indeed, differed 

on ws pc^t, in some degree, from the other officers, and maintained that the discipline was 

not enfemed with sufficient strictness to repress idleness and inattention in tho^ disposed to 

neglect their studies, and that the institution was susceptible of improvement in this respect^ 

but in this opinion he was opposed by all the members of the council, who would not adno^ 

their nmxmgement to be open to such an impntatkm, but eompUin^, on the other hai^ 

atthoughr^lai: in bringing under notice cases of neglect of attendance on lecture^ 

default, the secretary exercised no control over the movdl conduct of the student^ 

conceived to he Us dfity. 

6 . The cdltege oohiioil added, that they were not of opinion it would be (6 dCVule 

any efficacious or Satisfectory pkn of disposing of the writers on ,their nrdt arrival, In ease 
it should be determined to akplish the college of Fort William^, or materially to alter its 
735 — 1. 4 1 3 actual 
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nebmi eonutilatioti. They abstained, hewe^ver, irom farther itoucbing on that beadi huinoii^ 
eluded their letter in the following words: ** We similarly refrain from proponng fecina^ 
andcoUmtively the adoption of any measures or arrangements which we tliiw cafetdated to 
ameliorate the existing system, and to correct defects with which it may be joatlyohaims^, 
imtil the preliminary question aludl have been decided of whether the coU^e of Fort 
is to be maintained on its present footing or discontinued.” ; 

7. We had not before us, when this report was received and fust taken uiidw^ 
deration, the information that had been cdled for from Madras and Bombay, as to the 
method of instruction pursued at those presidencies, and were therefore not prepimd to de- 
termine finally whether to maintain or abolish the college ; but conceiving the above cited 
passage of the letter of the college council to imply that there were some specific means of 
improvement in the contemplation of the members of the council, to which allusion was thus 
made, and believing that tne resolution of your honourable Court to discontinue the college 
was founded upon an assumed impracticability of applying any such remedy for the evds 
complained of, we called upon the college council to state what specific measures they alluded 
to in the above cited paragraph, for we desired to be fully apprized of the views tl^ might 
entertain on this branch of the subject, before coming to any determination of the ioilportant 
question whether to maintain the college or not. 

6. Your honourable Court will of course refer to the minutes and reports of the officers of 
the college above noticed. We refrain therefore from giving the substance of them more iti 
detail. The register of students, with the periods of their having qualified, compiled from 
the commencement of the college to the present day, and annexed by tire secretary to his 
report, will be found an useful document for reference, if it be desired by your honouidble 
Court to compare the efficiency of the institution at one period with its condition at any 
other. 

9. On our proceedings of the ^d instant will be found the reply received by us from the 
college council, with the minutes of the members on the subject of the measures of improve- 
ment to which they alluded. On the same day's proceedings are recorded the replies received 
from Madras and Bombay, with our minutes and final resolution upon the question as left 
for our determination in your honourable Court’s despatch. A separate copy of all these 
papers forms a number in the packet, in order that tliere may be no delay m placing your 
honourable Court in possession of the whole case ; tlie regular sets of our proceedings nave 
not been prepared ana transmitted for so recent a date. 

10. Your honourable Court will observe that the Governor-general has, in his minute dated 
S7th December last, entered fully into the whole question, and has discussed at length the 
utility or otherwise of the college, the causes of its failure in some respects, the means of 
improving its discipline so as to remedy the evils ascribed to its influence, and the sufficiency 
of the authority ot Government under its present constitution relatively to the service to 
establish a more efficacious scheme of discipline. His Lordship has also stated his opinion 
on the comparative advantage of the college system over the plan of self-instruction m the 
mofussil, with examinations for the test of qualification, and likewise on the claims preferred 
on its behalf to preference over the systems adopted at the other presidencies. The expense 
of the present method of instruction has also been estimated, and the burthen entailed on 
Government by a student’s protracted residence in the college, without attaining oualification, 
is pointed out as calling for a remedy within the sphere of your honourable Courtis authority. 
His Lordship proceeded to recommend that, as an experiment for the improvement of the disci- 
pline, the whole authorily in that branch should be transferred from the college council to the 
secretary acting immediately under and in communication with himself as visitor. The 
minute closes with a solicitation that your honourable Court will furnish more distinct orders 
on the case of civil servants known to be involved in debt, and declared by your despwtdb 
under reply to be unqualified for public employ in consequence thereof : to th» subjert we 
shall hereafter recur. 


Cons. 

2 June 1829. 


Cons. 

2 June 1829. 


11. We beg to refer your honourable Court to the Governor-general’s minute in question, 
of the substance of which the above affords a very meagre cmtline. Annexed to the mmute 
is a memorandum of the system adopted and of the relative expense of the plans of initnso* 
tion pusaued ^ Madias and Bombay, prepared from the replies obtained firom those Govem- 
meoits reBpeetively, copies of which are recorded on the same day’s proceedings. 

IS. The honourable Charles Metcalfe placed his opinions on record in a mimite beaiing 
date the SBth December,, but recorded wim the other papers on our proceedings of the 
Sd Instatit. Upon the importjBmt question whether the college ought to maintamed or not, 
Sir Charles has come to a different conclusion firem that of the Governor^generUl ; he ocm- 
oeives the institution to be useless and mischievous, not necessary for the ffifihsion. of 
instmetion in tlie languages made the test of quahfieaticHi for the public service, becamie tte 
same might, in his opimon, be commanded without feetarai, by making it the coiuSt^ of 
amployiai^, and retting examinations for the purposed aeceita^ Ute^degsee df kittcnv* 
ledj^ maehedL The institution has appeared to Itim nusehievous, because miAcavagaciice ind 
dem have seemed to him inseparable wm a plan winch ^celleeted many youim inen 
and ptaeeft 4hem within inflnence of the temptation^ offinred by a metropbhs. Sh 

Metodfe proceeded, the minute aUnded to, to explain dht'CcUfse he tronid: 
be piUMed ynUk tim servmits^ wider t]m si||iMsifian of 
We b^ to refer yoirr mnonrable Court to the minute iteelf for a momt IhlLmmhmalidn 
tfnws of Sfe Cheites MdCetefeon this itdpqrtanbq^ 

4iilo||e te be deteftniiied, Sir Charles expressed his geheiwi in the ifiw^s 

OoiwniQivgeneral as to its future managSmeni, *aad supfiorted Cite 
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la. The bonoiinible Mr. W. B. Bayiey’e minnte is recorded as noted in the margin. This 
gMlicnMa's opinion er^ided with that ef the Ooremor^neral as to the eiqpediency of 
nuuntaining the ooU^, the advanti^s of which in raising the qnalificatianB af the service aie 
dilated upon as having fallen within his personal expenenoe and observation. Ihe evil of 
and extravagance Mr. Bayley coiuidm to be much reduced, but to require the fil]^^er 
^forts of Oovemment, and particularly of the college officers, for its ami^te eorreotiott. 
Mr. Bayley eonouired with tne Oovemor|«eaeral in the expedienGy of soliciting frtmi your 
honourable Court the means of relieving Cfoveniment from tm expense, and thn sorvice noni 
the burthoi and discredit of retaining mdividuels in the college for long periods who foiled to 
attani the ^uiied aualificatioB ; but Mr. Bi^ley doubted if it would be found expedient in 
(snctice to increase toe powers ofthe aecretaiy ki the manner preposed, which sseiOM to him 
celcuhited te supen^e the authority, of the ctdlege council in all matters connected with 
discipline of flie mstitutioa. Mr. Baylqy suppCTtea the reewnme D da t ioB s of the college couneil 
before refened to; but for the particulars oiW suggestions and sentiments, we must of course 
rdsr yimr iKnumiable Court to the minute itself, which is amongst the transmitted. 

We have added also some other correspcmdence recorded on the same date, wfaidb» as bearing 
on the aulqeet of the college, lay over until we should decide upon the retention of the eida^ 
blishment and the footing on which it should be maintained. 

14. The resolurion we have finally come to, as die result of the discussions alxnte related, 
is to the following effect : “ Resolved, that the college of Fort William on its present foodng^ 
under the option left to the Government by paras. 23 and 24 of the letter of the honouram 
Court of l>irect(N'8, dated 17th December 1827, be maintained. That with a view to remedy 
the existing evils which are principally to be ascribed to the want of discipline and to insub- 
ordination, and to secure the full benefit which the institution is so well calculated to affexd, 
the Oovemor-general in Council is satisfied of the necessity of establishing a more active ^md 
direct control by placing all the writers, whether stationed in or out of Calcutta, untd duly 

S ualified, under the sole superintendence of a single officer, subject to the direct authority of 
te Govemor^eneral. It is accordingly further resolved that the sccretaiy to the colmge 
council shall be vested with the immediate control and superintendence of the conduct of ^ 
students, whether stationed in Calcutta or in the mofnssil. That for breaches of any of the 
statutes or standing orders, that ofih^r be empowered to admonish and advise the offender, 
and that he be required to brii^ all instances of an aggravated nature or repeated hr^u- 
foriries of a lesser grade to the mrect notice of the visitcu-, by whean the necessity for laying 
the circumstance before Government, with a view to the removal of the offending party irom 
the Presidency, will be determined on, or such other notice taken as the case may appear to 
require. Upon all points not connected with the discipline of the college, the secretary will 
as heretofore report to the collie council and obey their orders. That that officer be likewfo^ 
authorized to corre^ond with tne magistrates and other civil officers under whom the student 
who may have been removed, are placed, respecting their studies, pursuits and gaueiail 
conduct. 

“ Resolved likewise that it be recommended to the honourable Court, that such writers as 
may prove, after a sufficient trial and the failure of the less severe degrees of punishment, to 
be incorrigibly disobedient, idle and extravagwt, should be suemended the service and sent 
to England, reserving to the individual die option of being transferred to the miKtary branch 
of the service, in which a stricter discipline may rescue uim irom ruin, and save his fomily 
from pain and disappointment.” 

46. motives which have induced us to urge on your honourable Court Ihe neeeasify 
of fmyviding a means of relieving the service and the state from the burthen of maintaining 
unqualified mdividuals, ate expfomed at length in the aoinute of the Goveraorrgeneral, tp 
which we again refer your honourable Court. 

M. <Uader (he system adopted, and which has your entire af^robation, m oomfwteut 
haqwladgaof two iff die languages of the country is the condiCion of employment under 
^idtavery writer enters tire service. The Government, dirough the college of Feet 
is at the expense of com>eymg .this inxbniction ; and it appears byealeidarien, thabtim««enme 
charge is R* 0021 per annuiB for each indtvidkial. ATe have 'heretoibfe asauned Ihat'^Ss 
cequuBtekaowladge can be attauwd by yonng men of ovdinaty talent in the space of «i|^ 
SMMidM, but tre pp^ared to aseume timve msatiia astkeftt probationa^ .period, 
charge of which may fiurly be thrown upon the Government. But thme are young jpa 
whose, residmuie in the ccontiy jhas eaeeeded two-yeam, and in ■pae instaace tmo yefqs and 
eleveamoodiB, but who have not yet .qualffied tbeaselyea; and if your .honcmFaxds 
wih to the re|^ter annexed te the report of the aecretary to the coljli^ oqunwI, |i> 
^hiaht.wa ha»a:above diteOted your attention, it will be seen that instances haVe om^usad m 
{wpois^imnainiiig attached to- the ^MoUage for four, fore and even «x years, dritwh^oU IfiP 
while tjhw eoUqge 8Unwences in .Chdflutt%or at a mofossil station,. btfo reBdering toGteii^ 
nei|Lao.eiinwaWi)k tervioe. Thin, we ean oidyrobnmotcnae as an intoleiidite ,ahww<:;P^ 
awtMr liewwitdifo impqsuble to make such a s e lectio n ipf indMduafo foe, foie mpili 

«fiii^.4#wfolpn9teet as ftraa ewb a eeasetiueoee, Ike, rsmefoy,miitstwas fo emme tepi^ 
appedfot thte fom emaoeer » '%»■ tmsMaOf 4? hy ^ - 

% 4i (lo wi i P e fot Mipje ^ te etiidaatB,tend tfolKWig the diequalified indi vi d n eleon < 
opwaufo ,foarreQeqd.<rf opmwfomfoweion. Ahemwe Jkpi yogr 

ia ,tk» peedicfopejalb 
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17. But we are not insensible of the mischief to the individual and to the public .service, 

which results ordinarily from such severity, through the necessity he is under of tneumng 
debt to provide for the current expenses of his living. Upon subsequent admissicto to . tlie 
service, this becomes, of course, a disparaging circumstance in the estimate of the individual’s 
character and value as a public servant. u. 

18. Your honourable Court has, in the 28th paragraph of your despatch, under reply, 
declared debt to be a disqualification for office, and you have emoined us, in strong language, 
•to consider unfitness from this cause an invariable ground of exclusion. The Governor- 
general has stated in his minute, the embarrassment he feels in consequence of the peremp- 
tory nature of this order: there are individuals in all ranks of the service known td be 
deeply involved : if they are put out of employ, in what manner are their debts to be paid ? 
With respect to the junior servants, whose case would seem to have been more immediately 
in contemplation, it is the desire of your honourable Court, that those found to incur debt 
‘ shall be apprized that payment of the same must be procured through their friends and 
relations in England, as the condition of their obtaining employment m the country ; and 
shall lists be furnished of the individuals who fall under this ground of disqualification, in 
order that a communication on the subject may be made throu^ your honourable Court to 
their friends in England ? These are questions which have presented themselves to the 
Governor-general, as requiring to be submitted to your honourable Court, with a request for 
specific instructions on tne subject. 

19. The embarrassment which arises in regard to the debts of the junior servants is, in our 
opinion, a circumstance in favour of the course recommended by us to be followed towards 
those who fail to attain the required qualification in a given time ; for the defaulters in the 
study of the languages are ordinarily the most inconsiderate in matters of expense ; and if 
perpetual exclusion from office is to be inflicted as the consequence of debt, it will be merciful 
to tne individual that he should early be removed from a service in which his future prospects 
are so hopeless. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

Fort William, 'I (signed) W. Bcntinck, 

30th June 1820./ W, li, Bayley. 

C. T, Metcalfe* 


(28.) — LETTER from the Council of the Calcutta College, to H. T* Prinsep^ Esq. Secretary 

to Government, dated February 20, 1829. 


Sir, 

We have now the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated IBth September 
last, and to submit for the consideration of the Right honourable the Governor-general in 
Council the accompanying copies of minutes containing our sentiments on the means of 
improving the existing system of discipline and study in the college of Fort William, and 
correcting any acknowledged defects, together with copies of communications from the college 
ofiScers on the same subject. 

2. From the tenor of these documents, the Governor-general in Council will perceive it to be 
our opinion, that the present system of the college neither requires material alteration, nor is 
susceptible of any great and extensive improvements. In our minutes recorded on the 
7th August last, we endeavoured to show that the general operation and effects of the 
institution under the course of management latterly pursued, are satisfactory and beneficial, 
and that it is not justly chargeable with the evils iri)puted to it by the honourable the Court of 
Directors, although we did not claim for the college of Fort William the merit of being 
exempt from all defects, nor deny that the system in some of its minor details might admit of 
modincation and amendment. Since the date above referred to, we have witnessed, with 
cordial satisfaction, the introduction of a very essential practical improvement in the attention 
paid to the conduct of the students, the strict enforcement of existing statutes, and the 
interest manifested in the affairs of the institution generally, by the right honourable the 
visitor ; and we do not hesitate to declare our conviction that the college of Fort William is 
now in as high a state of efficiency as it can ever reasonably be expected to attain, whether 
reference is had to the diligence and application of the general body of the students, or to 
their correct moral demeanor, and freedom from habits of extravagance, and consequent 
pecuniary involvement. 

3. In deliberating on the necessity and expediency of modifying the statutes, with the view 
to establish a more perfect system of discipline in tne college of Fort William, it could not 
fail to strike us, that the existing laws are acfective in not providing some penalty or means 
of coercion intermediate between the too frequently inadequate corrective of a reprimand and 
the extreme measure of emulsion. It was suggested by the president, that confinement to 
rooms, or the imposition of tasks, on the principle followed in our English universities, might 
be expediently resorted to, as a check upon the propensity to idleness ; and it appeared to the 
second meml)er, that there is a class of offences to which the last mentioned punishment 
would be veiy propierly applicable, such as that of absence from Calcutta without kave, dis- 
orderly condudt in the buildings, non-attendance at lectures, without sufficient cause assigned, 
and continued wilful jneglect of calls for explanation on various points made in the name of the 
college council. After a full consideration and discussion of the question, however, in all its 
bearings, and finding that the opinions of the college officers are decidedly opposed to the 
notion both of confinement to rooms and of impositions, we are not sufficiently satisfl^ of the 

advantage 
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advantage of either plan, or the practicability of eiiforcii^ it, to recommend that it ahould be 
adopted. ^ 

. 4. if it » the wish and intention of Government that the college officers generally, and the 
secretary in particular, should exercise a supervision over the moral conduct of the students, 
and bring to the notice of the college council any striking iiTegularities into which 
individuals may fall, more especiallv in matters of expense, in order that a prompt and 
effectual corrective; may b^ wpUea, < we would beg .to suggest that they should be so 
instructed by the right honouraole the visitor, as their duties m this respect are not well 
understood at present, or, if understood, are certainly inadequately performed. Whilst on this 
subject, it occurs to us to submit our opinion, that it would be an advantageous arrangement 
if rooms were permanently appropriated in the writers’ buildings, where the great majority of 
the students at all times, and generally the whole of them, reside, for the accommodation 
of imme of the professors and examiners. If the principal college officers were thus collected 
together, instead of being scattered over different and distant parts of the town, as is now tlie 
case, tliey would be enabled to take an useful and effective share in superintending and 
controlling the college discipline, and at the same time important facility would thus be 
afforded to the more diligent of the young men for cultivating an intercourse with Uieir 
preceptors, and obtaining their assistance out of the lecture-room in the prosecution of their 
studies, from which much advantage must at all times ensue. 

6. Having taken into consideration the plan of study followed in the college, we have deter- 
mined, on the suggestion of one of our members, to adopt an alteration in the class-books 
now used at the rersian lecture, by substituting for the Gulistan, a work called the Seir 
Mutakherin, or History of Modern India, which has been lately printed in an abridged form 
at the press of the General Education Committee. This, we trust, will be approved by 
Government. Being of opinion, also, on a general review of the works available for the use 
of the Persian student, that a compilation after the model of the Hindoostanee selections, 
comprising a variety of extracts from the best standard authors, is much wanted and would 
be eminently useful as a class-book, we should feel it our duty to request authority to employ 
a competent officer in the preparation of such a work, were we not restrained by the orders 
of Government, which prohibit our brine;ing forward any measure involving an increased 
expenditure. 

6. . It being the opinion of a majority of the college council that the examinations are of too 
frequent recurrence, and operate to disturb and interrupt the regular course of study, we 
recommend that they should hereafter be held quarterly, instead of at the end of every two 
months, allowing individual students as at present to be examined intermediately, on their 
own application, when they are considered likely to pass. 

7. A reference to the experience of the past, also, having satisfied us, tliat the greater pro- 
portion of the students are unable to acquire a competent knowledge of two oriental languages 
m less than ten or twelve months, whilst the understood limit of a residence in the coUege is 
eight months, although there is no provision of any statute expressly fixing that iesrm; 
we are disposed to recommend some relaxation in the above respect, more especially in the 
case of waters who come to India, as now often happens, unacquainted even witn the grammar 
and first principles of the languages which they have to acquire. There is evidently no good 
in fixing a standard that cannot generally be attained, it disheartens the young man of 
moderate talents, and dissatisfies the student who succeeds and finds, after all his exertions, 
that he has only accomplished what is expected of every one. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) £f, Shnkespear, 

A. Stirling, 

W, //. Macmghten, 


Mr. S/iakespear's Minute. 

All that we can be considered to have pledged ourselves to in Uie concluding part of our 
letter, acknowledged by Mr. Secretary Pnnsep, is, that when it shall have been aecided that 
tire college should stand, we would suggest any measures that we might consider calculated 
to improve the present system of nianageinent. I confess 1 am somewhat puzzled to say 
^Irati those uieasures should be. 

It does not strike me, on a careful perusal of the chapter of statutes enacted for the qoUege, 
that they require any material modifications. The difficulty consists in their strict enforce- 
ment, without the risk of producing the very evils that we are most solicitous to prevent. 

The student inattentive to his studies is first admonished by a professor, then by the college 
council, and then he is repoiled to Government, with a view to his being removed to a station 
in the interior of the country. 

^fhis is the only penalty, and when resorted to, it brings with it a train of evils, which are 
attended with very "serious consequences to the young man's future prospects. 

He borrijws money to enable him to leave Calcutta; he is unable to procure teachers to 
Accompany him, without a salary double that allowed by the college ; left entirely to hitx^elf, 
iKabitibf idleness become confirmed, and months pass away without his qualif^hg lumself 
to epter upon the public service. * . . 

I speak from facts within my owm knowledge, and I firmly believe that, in nine cases out 
of such is the careet of the rusticated student. 

it tecpihes, therefore, of the utmost importance to devise some method of correcting the 
prppeti^tV to idleness, without having recourse to the harsh measure of removal. 

^ 4 K Can 


College of Fort William,! 
20th Febioiary 1821). j 


(L) 

(s8.) Lstlsr frbm 
thsOdli^GSilAcil, 
Vi ith Minutes of the 
several Members of 
the Council, 6ic. 

20 Feb. 1829, 
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Can this be done by impositions, or by confinement of the idler to his rooms ? Not hiClviii^ 
been at college myself, I cannot judge how far such measures are had recourse to at hOmO^ 
but I should imagine that there must be some mode of coercion short of actual expulsion at 
the timversities wnich might perhaps be introduced with effect here. I content myself Unth 
throwing out the hint, leaving it tP those more competent than myself to decide on the 
feasibility of such a plan. 

Next with regard to debt, we are enjoined " to pay particular attention to the conduct of 
the students on this point, and to consider it our bounden duty to communicate to the 
Government every particular that may come to their knowledge on the subiect.^^ I know hot 
how we are to learn this accurately, excepting from the secretary ; I think the secretary should 
be required to report to the college council when he has reason to believe that any student is 
exceeding his income, or involving himself in debt by unnecessary expenses. The secretary 
possesses very minute infonnution of the conduct of the students, and it is desirable that hi 
should be equally particular in brinmng to our notice the names of those *studentB who may 
evince a disposition to prodigality and expensive habits. Banishment from Calcutta affordi^ 
the only hope of countemotmg such propensities, and must be resorted to at the risk of 
interruption to study and the other evils of removal which I have before enumerated. 

With regard to the course of study followed in the college, I cannot divest myself of the 
impression, that it would be far more practically useful if it were directed to the acquisition 
of that sort of knowledge which will be most required by the students on their leaving college ; 
I mean a knowledge of the Regulations, of the terms and fonns, and of the language (for it 
may almost be cmled a language of itself) in which the business of our courts or justice, 
of our collectors’ offices, and of our correspondence with natives is carried on. 

The ability and application requisite to master the knowledge of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
law fells to the lot of few, but a conversancy with our Regulations in the language in which 
they are translated, is within the compass of very moderate talents ; while reading and trans- 
lating petitions and law proceedings, reports of causes or orders respecting the administration 
of justice and the management of the revenue, would qualify men much better for entering 
on the public service, than the books and papers which at present occupy the attention of 
the students. Such matters, however, form no part of their tuition, nor are they alluded to, 
excepting in one solitary instance, viz. the 2lRt section of the statutes. 

In the abstract of the Bombay rules published in the papers at this presidency, in August 
last, I observe the following, which appear to me worthy our imitation. 

The junior seivants when sent to reside in the interior, until they qualify themselves, aie 
employed as supernumerary assistants, in such mode as to promote, not interrupt, their studies ; 
ana in cases when the collectors report that they have been useful in aiding them in the 
execution of their duties, they will oe deemed entitled to 100 rupees extra per mensem. 

It is required that the young men make themselves acquainted with the Regulations of 
Government; for which purpose, books are furnished to them at the public expense. 

In the examinations, they are required to translate invd voce from letters and petitions, and 
to perform written translations of that description or from the Government Regulations, and 
to oe able to understand and reply to questions on all common commercial, revenue 
and judicial subjects.” 

At the risk of being considered the advocate of dulncss, and notwithstanding all that 
has been urged by those who, I am willing to allow, arc better judges than myseff of what 
is practicable in the acquisition of languages, 1 cannot conclude these remarks without 
recommending that the nominal time allowed for a student to qualify in two languages be 
extended from eight to twelve months. 

I know no good in fixing a standard that cannot be attained by more than one in ten 
(which I take to, bo the average) ; it disheartens the young man of modemte talents, and 
dissatisfies the student who succeeds, and who finds, after all his exertions, that he has only 
accomplished what was expected of every one. 

A general rule that cannot be generally acted up to, must be a bad one. 

I am also of opinion, that it will be better to have quarterly instead of two-monthly 
examinations, allowing students as at present to be examined intermediately, if they are 
considered likely to pass. The frequent reouirence of the examinations now occupies a great 
part of the time of the college officers, and, I believe, interferes in some degree with the 
regular lectures. The alteration will not militate against any existing statute. 

October 30th, 182«. (signed) JST, Shakespear ^ . 


Mr. Stirling'^ Minute. 

I HAVE detained the minute of the president for an unreasonably long period^ chiefly in 
consequence of the difficulty which 1 nave experienced in making up my mind relative to 
the expediency and necessity of recommending the adoption of some of the. augge^imis 
therein offered^ for improving the efficiency of existing system of college diseij^me am) 
tuition. , ; iy 

At the time when we received the letter of Mr. Secretwry Prinsep, dated 26th Septen^r 
last, my own wish was to reply to it immediately, by potnting out respectfeffiy th^tbem 
of ihe concluding sentence of our address^ dated 7tk August laA, nad b^mkappreliei^^ 
by Government. Venturing* as lye did, todifiar from 2ie /view taken in the /letter of ^ 

hoBomabl^ 
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Court of Diiectors^ relative to the ordinaiy coiwequencea of a residence jin 
thq i^titiuiti(m .under our control, we had certainly no intention of pledging ours^lvea tp Appf(iHlufc(li^ 
Bug;geat,r 0 n^lesfor defects whose existence we denied, or to propose arrangements for. tike 
cprrfption pf evils, which we had endeavoured to show are not justly cl^rgeabfe to tiie college Letter froin-j 
of -Fort William* Our meaning was simply that, if it were resolved to maintain the college, theCollageCouncu, 
we proposea to submit to Government, at a future period, the result of our deliberations on Minutes of the 
vi^mua wjhich had been thrown out in our minutes and during the coui^ of C 

diacufiifiion calculated to effect amendments of a partial and limited cliaracter, in a system iSaoV 

which ive considered to be generally eftbctive and beneficial. j 

1 feel the same difiiculfy as the president, in now coming forward with the suggestion of an^ 
specific measures for the amelioration of tlie rules and discipline of the institution and the 
copvectiOA of acknowledged defects* In truth, a most essential improvement has been already 
practically introduced under die auspices of the right honourable the visitor, viz. tlie strict 
and punctual enforcement of the existing statutes; and the examples recently made of some 
incorrigible idlers ; llie determination now known and felt to exist on the part of die highest 
authority to enforce attention to collegiate duties; the prompt removal from Calcutta, of 
students labouring under sentence of mstication, and the more effectual character which has 
been given to that measure when carried into execution, seem to me calculated to aocom- 

{ ilish more in the way both of stimulus and prevention, dian could be expected from any 
resh code of regulations, however carefully framed and ingeniously devised. 

As noticed by Mr. Sliakespear, under the present system, the only penalty which the 
college council has the means of inflicting, consists in reporting the offending students to 
Government for expulsion. I agree with tlic president in thinking that as the inflictioo of 
this puuislunent is attended in many cases with serious and permanent evil to the individual 
offender, it should not be resorted to oii slight grounds and without sufficient discriminatioii ; 
also that it would be very desirable to devise some mode of coercion intermediate between 
this extreme measure and the too frequently inadequate corrective of a reprimand. Personal 
confinement to rooms appears to me wholly out of' the question in the state of society and 
feeling which exists here, and it does not strike me that the imposition of severe tasks or 
exercises would be applicable generally as a check upon idleness, because the influence of 
the same propensity which causes the regular duty to be systematically neglected, would, 

1 suppose, equally prevent the performance of any extra labour ; but I conceive that therci 
are some offences which might oe appropriately visited with the last mentioned punishment, 
such as that of absence from Calcutta without leave, disorderly conduct in the buildings, non- 
attendance at lectures without sufiicient cause assigned, and continued wilful neglect of 
calls for explanation on various points made by desire of the college council. The alternative 
of non-permrmance of the imposition within a reasonable period must of course be in every 
instance immediate expulsion. I have two or three cases in my recollection, where, had it 
been in our power to impose some task, which would have operated as a penalty for violation 
of the college statutes, we should not have deemed it necessary to report the offenders to 
Government, at least in the first instance, with a view to their removal from the institution. 

Altogether, therefore, I concur in the expediency of attempting the system of impositions to 
the nmited extent above indicated, whilst I am by no means sanguine in anticipating any 
decided benefit from its adoption. 

It appears to me a practical defect in the present system that the moral conduct of the 
students, more especially in regard to pecuniary matters, is not morn frequently and dis- 
tinctly brought under the cognizance of the college council. I imagine it to be the duty 
(unquestionably a most invidious and disagreeable one) of the college officers generally, and 
of the secretary in particular, who occupies rooms in the principal range of buildings, ana holds 
constant intercourse with the students at large, to bring to our notice any marked deviations 
fmm those habits of prudence, economy and sobriety which the rules of the institution pre- 
scribe ; but although instances of extravagance and iiTegularity must not unfrequently occur, 
such are rarely or never brought to our notice in a specific and tangible shape, ana we are 
left to form our conclusions regarding the conduct and character of individuals on the most 
vague and insufficient grounds. If it be really, as 1 suppose, the duty of the college officers 
to fake cognizance of and report instances of prodigality and extreme irregularity as they 
occur, it seems desirable that attention to it should be enforced by a distinct declaration of 
the wishes and sentiments of Government on this material and important point* 

I would hei e take the liberty of observing, that the denial to tlie College officers (with 
exception to the secretary) of the privilege of occupying rooms in the writers* buildings, and 
their dispersion in different parts of the town, must operate in a serious degree both U) inca- 
pacitate them for maintaining a watchful eye over the conduct of the students beyond the 
hour of lecture, and also to prevent their affording much valuable instruction out of the 
lecture room to those young men who might be desirous of cultivating an intercourse with 
their preceptors, and applying to them for private and extra official assistance in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies. If the whole body, or at least the majority, of the college officers were 
brought tc^ther in the writers* buildings or the immediate vicinity, I conceive that their 
services, both individuallv and collectively, might be turned to far more useful account than 
is at present feasible, and that a much stricter and more regular system of aupervisjiofi might 
then intioduced, by employing them ai a subordinate council on the princi^t^ sUg^ted 
in SJf. Macnaghteii’s minute of last August. ^ _ 

With reiapect to the system of tuition pUniued iti tte of Fdrt of 

<^i0U ilttit die attentiitm of the young tnmi is ^ to the stUcl||r^of idm purest 

ctandcyi writer^ atnl I should be sorry to see the tiansktions of the Regnlario^ papers 
relating to the business of our courts of justice and revenue cutcherries, substitated tor the 

‘ 1 k 2 present 
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moent course of reading ; a person conversant with the best standard Persian autbofs can 
mid no difficulty in mastering the technicalities and peculiar phraseology of the language 
our public tribunals, after a very little practice ; whilst, on the other hand, a kno#iwge 
of the latter alone can never render him a correct and competent oriental scholar* It might, 
however, be an improvement in the course of lectures in the Persian department, if a some^ 
what different and more enlarged choice of authors were made. At present the attention cf 
the Persian student is devoted exclusively to books of fables and moral taiea, whilst tiie 
many excellent historical writings which tnat language contains are wholly neglected. The 
celebrated history of India, called the Seir Mutakherin, a work which exhibits the purest 
specimen extant of the Persian language, as used in the modern diplomatic correspond^ce 
and state papers of Hindoostaii, is now available for the use of the student, in the abridge 
ment lately printed at the pi*esB of the General Committee of Public Instruction ; and I am 
disposed to think that the adoption of it as a class-book would be highly desirable, more 
particularly as the examination papers given to the students are frequently taken from 
Ferishteh and other historians. Tne above is, of course, a point which the college council 
is competent to settle in communication with its officers, and we need not trouble Government, 
I presume, by making it a subject of reference to that authority. 

Although not immediately and necessarily connected with the subject of college studies, 
I may here take occasion to remark, that in my humble judgment, the orders of the 
honourable tlie Court of Directors, abolishing pecuniary rewards tor the acquisition by their 
junior civil servants of a knowledge of the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws in the learned 
languages of India and Arabia, are much to be lamented. Whatever may have been the 
policy which dictated those orders, their effect has been to suppress the study altogether, as 
no young man can be expected to engage in a severe and gratuitous labour, involving con- 
siderable expense in books and teachers, without the prospect of some direct and adequate 
remuneration. Nor with the promise of a large reward, was the number who embarked in 
that difficult undertaking ever so great as to impose by their success any serious drain 
on the public finances. As things now stand, the period is probably not very far distant 
when there will not be throughout the service a judge possessing an accurate and critical know- 
ledge of the laws which we profess to administer to the natives in matters of civil jurisdiction ; 
nor a single civilian qualified to take a seat in the Committees and Boards of Examination, 
which, under the present system, it is indispensable to constitute for the efficient superinten- 
dence of our native colleges, and the ascertainment of tlie qualifications of native candidates 
for public employment. 

With regard to the rule cstablislicd at Bombay, which the president recommends for 
imitation here, I am disposed to think that evciyr student sent into the mofussil should be 
required to devote his wnole attention to the acquisition of languages, and that it will be 
better to continue to attach the stigma of disqualification for all public employment what- 
soever to the writer who has failed to attain the prescribed quantum of knowledge in Persian 
and one of the vernacular dialects. It seems also rather inconsistent to declare, first, that 


a certain extent and description of attainment are requisite to qualify for the public service, 
and then to allow the disqualified student not only to be employed in suen service, but 
actually to receive a reward for rendering useful assistance. 

I concur both with the president and in the opinion expressed by Mr. Macnaghten, on a 
former occasion, that judging from past experience, it is hopeless to expect that any laige 
proportion of the students will pass through the college in eight months. At the same time, 
as there is no rule in force which says that they shall do so, and we should certainly not 
recommend tlie removal of any young man who might appear to be making a good use of his 
time at the end of eight inontns, merely because he had completed that period of residence, 
I would rather avoid making a declaration, that a year is the term recognized and allowed for 
the completion of a writer’s studies in college, because I think the tendency of such a rule 
would be to induce many to relax in their exertions, and that it would operate on the whole 
to reduce the number of students who at present emancipate themselves in from eight to ten 
months. 


Before coming to any determination regarding the diminution proposed by the president, in 
the frequency of the periodical examinations, 1 recommend that we consult the opinions of 
the college officers, both as to the effects, whether good or bad, of the present system, and 
the expediency of adopting the suggested modification. 


IRlh December 1B28. 


(signed) A. Stirling. 


Mr. Mac7mghtc7i9> Minute. 

1. When we received Mr. Secretary Prinsep’s letter of the 26th of September last, it was 
my opinion that we should immediately address Government, and respectfully point out the 
erroneous construction which had been put upon our former letter. 

2. It I believe, the unanimous opinion of the college council, tliat the institution 
under their superintendence is, in its present state, as efficient as could be reasonably expected, 

. and that the system itself is excellent, and not jusdy chargeable with the evils imputed to it. 

3. That it might be susceptible of some improvements in its minor details, we did not deny. 
Those of which the introduction appeared to me at the time to be advisable, I stated in my 
former minute. 


4 . Studies 
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4. are proseeuted with vigour. Disoipline is efficiently maintained. As far as we 

Icnow, instances of dissipation and extravagance rarely occur; and in short, it is my &vm 
beliei^ that them exists not in any part of the world a bray of young men wlmse conduct is 
more exemplary and praiseyrorthy than that of the students of the college of Fort William. 

6. I do not think that any additional measures of coercion are necessary : 1 cannot concur 
bi the president’s suggestion relative to confinement or impositions. Our institution is of a 
very anomalous nature, and what maybe practised in other colleges cannot therefore be 
held araKcable to this. 

6. Unquestionably every instance of extrain^ance in a student that may come to the 
knowledge of the secretary or other officer of the college, should, by him, he immeffiately 
reported to us, and were it practicable to provide accommodation in the buildings for the 
examiners and professors, occasional irregularities might be prevented, and those which do 
occur brought to notice. 

7. In the president’s prop<»ition of altering the plan of study now in use, J am sorry 
r cannot acquiesce. The omcial language used in the interior is a mere jargon, subject to no 
rules of grammar, and composed of eve^ variety of language ; a very little practice suffices to 
make it intelligible to the student who is familiar with purer dialects. 

8. I decidemy agree with the president, that the period of eight months is too short for the 
collegiate career or ordinary students ; but 1 would not formally extend the term for the 
reason adverted to by Mr. Stirling ; and 1 am of opinion, that quarterly examinations would 
be quite sufficient for all practical purposes. 

0. I have nothing to add to the suggestions contained in my former minute, nor has any 
thing since occurred to my mind to induce me to think those suggestions objectionable, either 
in principle or practice. I'he college appears to me to be working well in every respect. 
The reins of discipline hardly require to be held more tightly. Incentives to exertion are 
doubtless wanting, and if the state of the public finances will not admit of the application of 
pecuniary stimulants, there is only one mode left of' rewarding merit and exciting industiy ; 
namely, oy showing the service that attainments made with difficulty arc not whofly unprom* 
able, as well to the state as to the possessor of them. 

Jan. 9th, 1829. (signed) W. H, Macntighten, 


Remarks by Captain Ruddellj dated 9th February, 1829. 

The secretary conceives that the two-monthly examinations are of great advantage, and 
ought not to be dispensed with. They must expose idle and careless students, and give 
the diligent more frequent opportunities of getting done with their labours. They ought not 
to interfere with the lectures, and the secretary conceives, whether they should or not, that 
the student who does all he can on these occasions, is far more usefully employed than he 
would be at the lectures. If the period between the examinations were longer, the idle would 
make the more use of it. The secretary conceives the Anwaree Sohelee is better than any 
other single book that could be substituted for it; but he thinks, at the same time, that it 
would not be difficult to compile a better class book than the Anwaree. 


To Captain Ruddell, Secretary to the College Council. 

Sir, 

In acknowledging the receipt of the minutes of the college council forwarded for my 
perusal, I beg to offer a few observations on two points discussed therein, viz. the proposition 
for altering the period of examinations from two- monthly to quarterly, and for introducing 
new Persian class-books for the use of the students of that language. 

With regard to the first alteration, it might, I imagine, be effected without injury to the 
institution, so long as intennediate examinations are freely granted (as at present) to those 
who are sufficientTy advanced in the languages to wairant the expectation of their being found 
qualified. It is true that the approach of' tne two-monthly examinations sometimes operates 
as a stimulant to an indolent student, but it must also be recollected that lectures are never 
more neglected than immediately after an examination. With respect to introducing the 
study of the Regulations in Persian, the objections of Mr. Stirling and Mr. Macnaghten are, 
in my opinion, quite conclusive ; to these may be added, the great difficulty to a person not 
previously conversant with the English originals, of understanding them. The aoridgment 
of the Seir Mutakherin, recommended by Mr. Stirling, would be a desirable addition to the 
present class-books, and 1 shall be happy, with the sanction of the college council, to sub- 
stitute it for, or join it to, any of the books now in use for the college course. 

The minutes of the college council are herewith returned. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) J. W. J. Ovseley^ 

Obllege pf Fort William, \ Professor of Arabk and Persian. 

, 279 1829 * J 
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To Captaia RUdtMl, Secretaiy to the College Councils 

Tub remarks I have to offer, at ywt request, upon the sptem now pursued in ^ ctdlege 
of Fori William are but few and unimportant, as it does not appear to me to require any very 
modiflcatioas to reader it as adequate as any establisluiient of Rie km oan b 
the ptxrposes for which it was imtittited, and the persons whom it is intended to « 

Tb€ enforcement of discipline in the college, cx)n9idering the age ai>d character the 
students, cannot, in my opinion, be promoted by any plan of literary penalties in the shape of' 
Hnposkionsp nor wotdd it be possible, if it were expedient^ to inflict any personal privations. 
The only ^ective check upon irregularity or misconduct will be an impression on the 
minds ot the young men that the college council will never fliil to notice them wi^ the severity 
they deserve, and that the Government will invariably act upon the representations of the 
council. 

It is, however, desirable that a distinction should be made between idleness and incapacity 
oftenerthan is now, ])erha|)s, the case, and every reasonable indulgence should be acooraed to 
ayouiig maoi who has not the talent, so long as he evinces an anxiety, to learn the languages. 
In such a case, a period of delay is rather justice than lenity, and possibly an inferior degree of 
exactness in thej^rlbrmance ot'his examination exercises might authorize his being allowed to 
leaKre college. The reports of the professors on this subject might be expected to accompany 
those of the examiners, that the council might exercise their discretion at least at the regular 
periodical examinations. 

That the examinations are now much too frequent cannot be questioned. An examination 
every two months is a great interruption to a regular course of study, especially as, by the 
existing regulations, a student may have an examination whenever recommended for it 
by a professor : as long as these occasional examinations are allowed, two public examinations 
in the year are amply sufficient. If the occasional examinations are withheld, a public 
examination once a quarter may take place; the latter would, perhaps, be preferable. 
Three months are as short an interval as can well be expected to give a young man the degree 
of proficiency of which he fell short at the commencement of such a period ; and the 
recurrence is sufficiently frequent to hold out no inducement to relax in application, under an 
impression that the student nas time to spare. 

The period of eight months is much too short a stay in college for proficiency in two 
languages, by ordinaiy abilities, particularly as, in some instances, no previous acquirement 
has been made. A year is short enough, but that may be nominally the limit. If too much 

£ retracted, the term encourages idleness at the outset, whilst, if too contracted, the student 
lams to despair of accomplishing what is expected from him in the given interval, and, as he 
cannot effect all, will attempt little or nothing. 

With regard to any course of reading except in my own department, I offer my opinion 
with much hesitation, but I cannot think that the perusal of the translated Regulations would 
be a successful method of t.eaching Persian ; at the same time it is very possible that the 
system may be improved ; and considering that high proficiency cannot be attained within the 
given time, and that it is not needed, it is very doubtiul if the attention of the young men is 
profitably directed to works distinguished for a complicated and elaborate style. On this 
account it will probably be found beneficial to substitute the Seir Mutakherin for the AmVaree 
Soheele, as suggested by Mr. Stirling, and the work will have the advantage of being read 
with that interest that must attach to the history of India with every young and educated 
individual, although he may turn with distaste from the extravagance of oriental metaphor 
and the insipidity ol' puerile though fanciful fabling. 

I am, 8cc. 


College of Fort William,! 
3d Februaxy 1829. / 


(signed) W”^ Price ^ 

Hind. Professor. 


To Captain Ruddellj Secretary to -the College Council. 

Sir, 

The college council appears to have directed its attention chiefly to two objects, viz. the 
prevention of extravagant expenses and the more effectual promotion of study. 

The first of these differs widely from the charge which has been brought against the college, 
as having been the occasion of extravagance and excessive debt. Respecting that, I stated 
my doubts in a former letter, whether the instance.s of extravagance have been greater or 
more numerous since the institution of the college, than were among an equm number 
of the junior civil servants of the honourable Company before that period. I am not aware 
that any debts exist which will decide this matter, and therefore conclude that this evil cannot 
be fairly attributed to the college. It must, however, be admitted that very alarming 
instances of extravagance have occurred, and that strong measures are r^uisite to counteract 
them ; such measures, however distressing to the individual who suffers from them, are 
likely to have a salutary effect upon others, and save some from the min into which there 
was danger of their frilling. 

With reference to the second of these objects, I beg respectfully to state my conviction 
tlmt, generally speaking, a young man cannot be expected to acquire a sufficient acquaintm?^^^ 
with a language to qualify him for the public serviee in less than twelve months. In order, 
however, to counteract that tendency to negligence which is so natural to young men, m it 
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reBpects the study of languageB, it might be proper to tietaiii the present dloived tenn of eight 
months as the time of study, and to consider tlm allowance of any additional time as a special 
indulgence. I am the more inclined to this opinion, from the fact that the proficiency usually 
acquimd at Haileybury colle^ is extremely small, being wholly confined to tlie reading of 
some of the easiest class><books, and that scarcely an instance occurs of a student ot &at 
college having the slightest .knowle^e of manner of translating into, or construing in the 
lanOTages taught in the college of Fort William. 

It may be a question whether the study of two languages can be simultaneously prosecuted 
with success. I am of opinion that it . may, if the stuqent makes a proper distribution of 
his time ; and I believe it will be found, on examination, that the most successful students 
who Iwive ever left the college of Fort William, studied two, three or four languages at the 
same time. 

I am not aware that any material alteration in the mode of study could be made to adr 
vantage. The introduction of the study of the Regulations cannot be advised, and the peculiar 
phraseology used in the translating of them may be soon acquired by a person acquainted 
with a purer dialect. Much more objectionable is the introduction of potions, lettm, and 
commercial documents into the study of the college ; the student would, in that case, be per* 
plexed with every variety of false spelling and violation of grammatical rules which ignorance 
or negligence could produce. On the other hand, when he is accustomed to a regular and 
proper system of orthography and grammar, it will not be very difficult for him to master the 
irregularities which have been thus introduced. 

At the same time, 1 wish to suggest the importance of bringing the students^ as much as 
possible, to accustom themselves to the colloquial dialect, and have therefore done all in my 
power to persuade the gentlemen of the Bengalee class to translate such dialogues as are 
usually found in French grammars upon the most common subjects. I have also recom- 
mended the reading of the Bengalee newspapers, as furnishing the most useful variety of 
composition to be any where met with. 

To rustication, except in extreme cases, I fim decidedly opposed ; it is a severe punishineiit 
to the individual, and scarcely ever produces the effect intended, namely, the correction of 
tile habits of the person rusticated. 

(signed) W. Carey. 


To Captain Ruddell, Secretary to the Council of the College of Fort William, 

Sir, 

In returning to you the minutes lately recorded by the college council relative to the im- 
provement of tne existing system of discipline and instruction in the institution, I have only 
to offer a few observations regarding the proposed extension of the intervals between our 
periodical examinations. 

So far as concerns the studious part of the college pupils, it is probably of little importance 
whether the general examinations are maintained on tlieir present footing or held quarterly. 

As regards their effect on those individuals who are disposed to be indolent, the two- 
monthly examinations appear to me to be sufficiently useful to render their continuance de- 
sirable. The approach of* each periodical trial of’ proficiency causes most of the students to 
make some exertion to prepare for it, and the frequent occurrence of the examinations must 
therefore, in my opinion, tend to promote the general efficiency of the college. 

There is always some relaxation from study after a general examination, and the frequency 
of this is a disadvantage attending the present system. This relaxation is not, however, likely 
to be indulged in so long, when only two months intervene between the examinations, as it 
would be under tlie newjnan; and in this respect there would, in my opinion, be no advantage 
gained by the proposed alteration. 

The two-monthly examinations, I imagine, seldom interfere with the lectures so as to be 
productive of any greater inconvenience than that which might arise from the interference of 
the Quarterly examinations with them, and for the reasons above stated, I am therefore dis- 
posed to recommend, that no change may be made in this part of our present system. 

1 have the honour to be, 8ic. 

College, February 9, 1829. (signed) H, Todd, Examiner. 


(29.) — LETTER from the Secretary to the Madras College to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras, dated 27th August 1828. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour, by desire of the Board for the college of Fort St George and for 
Public Instruction, to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Secretary Thompson’s letter of the 
22d ultimo, forwarding the copy of a letter to your address from the secretary to Government 
at Fort William, and requesting that the information therein required might be furnished 
without delay. 

2. The general plan of instruction followed at this institution is detailed in the rules, a copy 
of which is herewith submitted, for the purpose of being transmitted to Fort WHliam. It is 
proper, however, to state, that no examiners are now attached to the college, Ae diify of 
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examining the junior civil BerVants at the half-yearty anti quarterly exaiirinations'lkih^ ^ 

. formed by the-niemberB of the Boards and the several translators to GoVeminent, tvhd are on 
these occasions temix)rarily associated with the Board ; also, that para/B. title Second; 6# the 
College Rules has, by the direction of the Right honourable the Governor in Council, conveyed 
in a letter from the secretaiy to Govemlneirt, under date 11th January 1628, undergone some 
revision, Persian now standing amongst the languages that a jumor civil servant is permitted 
to select on his admission to the college. 

3. In reply to the first' point on which information is required, viz. The degree ©f 
instruction communicated, and the period within which qualificatwn for the public service is 
ordinarily attained/^ the Board direct me to state, that the standard of quaUficatam required 
for recommendation for employment in the public service, consists in such a proficiency in two 
of the following languages (Persian, Tamil, Teloogoo, Malayalan, Camacata, Mahmtta, 
Sanscrit, Hindoostanee and Arabic), as may enable the student to transact public business 
without the aid of au interpreter; provided, however, that in all cases one of the two 
languages shall be a vernacular one, the language commonly spoken in some of the 
provinces under this presidency. In regard to the period within which such qualification is 
ordinarily attained, it appears, that out of 42 junior civil servants who have been attached to 
the college since the year 1820 — 

1 was reported qualified for employment after 3 months study. 

5 after from 6 to 12 months study. 

14 ditto from 12 to 18 mouths ditto. 

14 ditto from 18 to 24 months ditto. 

6 have in that period left the college without being reported qualified for employment, 

after being attached to the institution between 24 to 3(i months. 

3 have left the college to proceed to Europe, sea, 8ic. 

In the case where the period of study did not exceed three months, it is necessary to state, 
that the gentleman to whom it refers had, previously to his appointment as a writer, spent a 

S eat part of his life in this country, and had, in consequence, greatly advanced himself Wfore 
ing admitted into the institution. 

4. In reply to the second head of inquiry, viz. The means possessed of overc.oming dig- 
inclination to study the languages of the countiy, when such may be displayed, and the pro- 
portionate number of individuals who after a fair period failed to attain the required 
qualification,” I am directed to state tliat, in cases where the admonition of the Board has 
proved of no effect, rustication has been resorted to. A reference to the reports on the half- 
yearly examinations since the year 1820, shows that, in five instances, removal from Uie 
college has been the consequence of continued neglect and inattention. 

5. In reply to the third head of inquiry, viz. How far the plan of instruction pursued has 
the effect of encouraging extravagance, or the contrary, in the young men, and whether 
they ordinarily avoid the evil of debt contracted during the period assigned for the prosecution 
of the study of tlie languages,” the.Boai*d beg leave to state it as their opinion, that the plan of 
instruction pursued has not had the elfect of encouraging extmvagance, as, for some years 

S ast, no case of serious embarrassment has been brought to their notice, Uic amount of 
ebt incurred seldom exceeding a few thousand rupees, and more than half the junior civil 
servants now attaclied to the college reporting themselves entirely free from debt. 

8. In reply to the fourth head of iuquir>^, viz. ‘‘ The total expense to Government at which 
the instruetion is afforded (including, of course, the charge tor examiners, if there be any 
separate officers of this description), compared with the number of students or junior servants 
within the opemtion of the Rule,” the Board direct me to state that, on a computation of tlie 
expenditure on account of junior civil sei^vants attached to the college of Fort St. George from 
the year 1820 up to the present time, it appears that the amiual expense to Government 
at which instruction has been afforded to eac/i student may be stated at between three and 
four thousand rupees, the salary of the student being included in this amount : as the 
fluctuating number of* the students prevents the expenditure of one year forming any 
criterion whereby to judge of that of another, the Board nave thought it advisable to state tlie 
actual expenditure at which instruction has been afforded to the junior civil servants attached 
to the college during the last three years. 


VKAU. 

1 

Number <>f Students 

iiiuclicd 

to ibc Coibge. 

Amount of 
Junior Civil 
Servants* Salaries 
and Ailownnee 
drawn at the 
Presiidciicy. j 
.1 

Amount of 
Junior Civil 
Servofits* Salat ies 
and Allowance 
drawn at 
Oui.staiions. 

Amount of 
Native Teachers’ 
Salaries drawn 
at the 

Presidency. 

Amount of 1 
Nati ve Teachers ] 
Salaries 
drawn at 
Out-staiiops. 

TOTAL 

of the Year. ‘ 



R- 

A. P 

R> A. P. 

It* A. 1*. 

R. A. P. 


A. P. 

00 

Twenty* three - 

42,287' 


10,780 

15, 17(5 _ _ 

1,104 8j 

69,347 

79 


Twenty-six 

<*>.349 

3| 

G,030 -- 

17.97'^ - - 

1C5 - - 

85,516 

2 3l 

1827. 

Tliirty 

67,850 

»3 8 

c 

1 

-- 

1.590 - - 

93,346 13 « 


I have the hoiipur to Ue, l5tc. .. 

College, ^ (signed) M.J.MtJwlcmditm, r 

^ 27th August 1828./ Acting Secfeiaiyi 
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EXTRACT from the RULES for the College of Fort St, George^ and for the Supeiin- 

t^deaoe of Public Instruction: passed by the Honourable the Governor in Council^ 

13th July 1B27. — Madras, 1st August 1827. 

Title First. — Preridency Board, 

1. The college of Fort St. Geo^ and Public Instruction shall be superintended by a Board, 
consisting of a member of council as president, and of such gentlemen as members, as the 
Governor in Council may be pleased to select, who are authorized to associate temporarily 
with themselves the several translators to Government, at the examinations of the junior 
civil servants, and on all occasions on which their services may be required by tlie Board. 

2. Three members shall constitute a Board. 

7. The authority of the Board shall extend over all the junior civil servants attached to 
the college of Fort St. George, as well as over the native masters, teachers, students, law 
classes, and all others belonging to that institution ; and their superintendence shall not be con- 
fined merely to the studies of junior civil servants, but shall be extended to every part of their 
conduct, tending to effect their qualifications as public servants. 

8. One or more secretaries, with the necessary establishment of subordinate officers, 
shall be attached to the Board, and shall receive tneir appointments from the Governor in 
Coimcil ; the establishment of subordinate officers, in common with all other fixed esta- 
blishments appertaining to the college, shall be approved by the Governor in Council ; but 
the appointment and removal of persons to be employed on such establishments shall rest 
with the Board, under such provisions as may be made by them for the due exercise of this 
discretion. 

14. The secretaries shall personally inquire into every complaint made by the junior 
civil servants against the teachers attached to them ; and should they think fit, shall order 
the teacher against whom the complaint may be made, to be fined, or to be removed, and 
another to be appointed in his place ; or should the misconduct of the teacher be such as to 
justify the measure, shall suspend him from employment. 

16. Two public examinations of the junior civil servants shall beheld in each year, the 
first in the month of June, and the second in the month of December. These examinations 
shall be conducted by the Board, and shall consist of such exercises as thev may prescribe. 
The msult of such examinations shall be reported to Government by the ^oard, who shall 
state the comparative proficiency of the students in the several branches of study. 

17. There shall likewise be two private examinations; the first in the month of March 
and the second in the month of September, at which it shall be optional for such of the 
junior civil servants to present themselves as may consider themselves qualified to transact 
public business, or to ootain increased allowances, under the rules laid down in Title Second, 
and the Board may then require the attendance of such other of the junior civil servants as 
they may deem proper. 

20. In the beginning of January in every year, the Board shall submit to Covemment, 
to be forwarded to the honourable the Court of Directors, a report of their proceedings in 
conducting the affairs of the college during the preceding year ; this report shall contain the 
classification of the junior civil servants at the half-yearly public examinations, and remarks 
respecting the progress of each ; an account of all works published under the direction of 
the college ; and, lastly, a statement of the actual expenses incurred on account of the insti- 
tution. 

21. The Board shall not make any altemtions in these niles, without obtaining tlie 
previous sanction of Government ; but they are empowered to make such subsidiary rules as 
circumstances may from time to time require, stating, for the information of Government, all 
such as may be of importance in their annual mport. 

Title Second.— yaniur Civil Servants, 

1. On information being conveyed by Govenunent to the Boai’d of the arrival of a junio** 
civil servant in India, the secretaries shall forward to him a copy of these rules, and shall 
require his attendance on a fixed day for examination and admission into the collie. 

2. A register shall be kept of all persons admitted into the college, in whidh shall be 
inserted the name of every student and the several branches ,of education to which his studies 
have been directed, previously to the time of his admission. 

3. Every junior civil servant on his admission, shall select for study one of the languages 
under*mentioned : — 

Tamil; Teloogoo; Malayalan; Camataca; Mahratta. 

The Board will use their discretion in permitting the students admitted on the college 
establishment to pursue their studies in the under-mentioned languages : — 

Sanscrit; Hiudoostanee ; Persian; Arabic. 

4. No junior civil servant shall relinquish the study of the language which he may have 
selected, unless he shall previously obtain the permission of the Board, to be granted for 
special reasons only, which shall be fully recorded in their proceedings. 

8. When a junior civil servant shall have selected a language for study, the Board will 
appoint a teacher to instruct him; the teacher shall attend the junior servant whenever 
r^uired, except on the holidays mentioned in section 15, Title First. 
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6. The junior civil servants shall make themselves acquainted with the Reg^atiqns of 
Government, as connected with the management of the revenues and the administration of 
justice. For this puipose, books will be furnished to them at the public expense. 

7. It shall be optional with a junior civil servant to pursue his studies either at the 
Presidency, or under a civil servant in the interior. In the latter case, he shall attend the 
usual examinations, subject to the provisions contained in section 13. 

8. The salary of the j unior civil servants has been fixed by Government, on their first 
admission into the college, at R* 176 per mensem, to be increased propessively to R* 200 
and 360 per mensem, at the recommendation of the Board, in the mode hereunder stated ; 
that is to say, the lowest of the increased allowances wdll be granted for any instance of 
general or particular merit, in tlie study of one language, which may appear to oe deserving 
of such reward. The highest allowance will be granted for such proncicncy in two languages 
as may appear to merit this increased reward. Both may be granted at any time within 
three years after the admission ol’ the student into college, 

0. In addition to the allowances above mentioned, the junior civil servants shall receive 
tlu! sum of 60 rupees per niensem for house-rent. 

10. All junior civil servants reported by the Board as qualified to transact public businesB 
without any aid from an interj)reter in one language, shall be considered qualified for such 
subordinate situations in the public service as it may please the lionouraole the Governor 
in Council to appoint them to hold. Those reported qualified in two languages shall be 
eligible for any situations in the service which the law permits them to hold. But no civil 
servant shall remain attached to the college as a student for a longer period than two years, 
or until the examination, whether public or private, immediately following the expiration of 
that period. 

11. All junior civil servants who, from proficiency in the prescribed studies, may have 
obtained, on the recommendation of the Board, an increased salary, shall, on quitting the 
establishment, beliiititled to retain such salary, in whatever situation they may be placed, 
until, in the course of the service, they may obtain an appointment of higher emolumeut. 

12. The honorary reward of 11 '' 3,600 will be granted to each junior civil servant who, 
within any period not exceeding three years, shall have acquired a thorough knowledge of 
one or more of the languages studied under the sanction of the Board, shall have received the 
highest rate of allowance for proficiency in two langutiges, shall have passed a satisfactory 
examination in the Regulations, and shall be r(‘common(led to Government by the Board, as 
distinguished for general propriety of conduct w hile attached to the institution. 

13. If any junior civil servant shall not avail himself of the means of instruction afforded 
by the college, or from expensive habits, or other misconduct, shall not receive the benefit 
intended by his being attached to the college ; and if such admonition as the Board may 
think proper to give shall prove inefi’ectual, it shall be their duty to report the same to 
Government, and to recommend that he be rusticated. Students thus rusticated, as well aa 
all students wlio shall quit the college, after being attached to it for the period of two years, 
without acquiring a knowledge of’ one native language, sufiicient to transact public business, 
without the aid of un interpreter, shall be placed under some public ofiicer in the Provinces, 
and shall not be fdigible f<)r a public employment, until the Governor in Council shall be 
satisfied that they have cpialified themselves to transact public business in some one of the 
native languages. 

Title Third. — Head Native Mafiters, 

3. The head masters shall also assist the junior civil servants in the prosecutiem of their 
studies ; but all cjuestions by the junior servants to the head masters shall be stated either 
in writing, or through the medium of their own teachers, and no gentleman shall be entitled 
to the personal att(*ndaricc of the head masters, or to receive instructions from tliem, otherwise 
than in the mode herein provided. 

4. The head masters snail assist the Board of Superintendence at the periodical examina- 
tions of the junior civil servants. 

Title Fourth. — Native Teachers and Students. 

1. No person shall be admitted as a teacher to instruct any of the junior civil servants, 
who shall not have been regularly entered in the college, and passed at least two 
examinations. 

2. The monthly pay of the teachers is fixed at the following rates : — ^To teachers who have 
not obtained a certificate, 36 rupees while employed in attending one, and 50 rupees while 
employed in attending two or more of the junior civil servants. To teachers who have 
obtained a certificate, 36 rupees while unemployed, 60 nipees while attending one, and 
86 nipees while attending two or more of the junior civil servants. Teachers when employed 
on any special college duty, in attendance on a member of the Board, or on any of the 
native masters, under special permission from the Board, will receive the same pay as while 
attending a junior civil servant. 
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I JO.) letter from the Secretary to the Civil Examination Committee at Bombay ^ to the 

Secretary to the Bombay Government, dated 30 Sept. 1820. 


Sir, ^ 

1. 1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th July last, 
giving cover to the copy of one from the Secretary to the Supreme Government at Fort 
William, calling for information on the plan pursued by the Honourable the Governor m 
Council of this presidency, for the instruction of the junior civil servants in the native 
fan gnag cfty in oraer to compare it with that which prevails under the presidency of 
BengaL 


Appciidijr<L.) 

(30.) Letter from 
Secretary to the 
Bombay Civil 
Examination 
Committee. 

30 September 1828. 


%, When the civil servants of this presidency were no loiter permitted to proceed to the 
College of Fort William, to acquire a knowledge of the Oriental languages, for ihe long 
period of 18 years, the study of them here being rather optional than obligatory, it appears 
that the numbers were comparatively few, who were prompted either by love of learning or 
by a just estimation of their future interests, to turn their attention to such pursuits. The 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone perceiving the evils of such a system, shortly after 
assuming charge of the Government, directed his endeavour to its removal, and ordered a 
circular to be addressed to all the junior civil servants wli^had not been more than three 
years in the country, stating that the Honourable the Governor in Council has it in con- 
templation to establish a College for the instruction in the native languages of the junior 
civil servants appointed to this presidency, and tliat a knowledge of the llindoostanee lan- 
guage will be made an indispensable qualification for oflicial employment in all cases ; and 
that every servant who has not been three years in the country at the time when the 
College is instituted, and cannot pass an <‘.xaminatioii in that language, will be removed 
from his appointment and sent to the College, until such time as he shall liave acquired the 
requisite qualificration.” The circular adds, that ‘‘ the Mahratta and (Jiizzeratee languages 
are those in the next degree useful under this establishment, at the same time that the 
acquisition of tire Persmn, Sanscrit or Arabic, in addition to the Hindoostanee and the 
Guzzeratee, or Mahratta, cannot fail of strengthening the claims of a servant to the conside- 
ration of Government/’ The Honourable the Court of Directors disapproving of the esta- 
blishment of the proposed College, the young gentlemen were nevertheless required to 
study privately, and jrass an examination in two languages; first in Hindoostanee, ‘^as 
an indispensable qualification for official employment and secondly, in either Mahratfii 
or Guzzeruttee, to become entitled “ to pnmiotion to the second stej) in any line.” The 
degree of attainment required at these examinations, was never publicly notified to the 
students until the Court of Directors sanctioned the appointment of a permanent Committee 
of Examiners, in compliance with a recommendation to them by Government to supply the 
want of a College. The rules published in consequence, bearing date the 1st September 
1826, and which are now in force, prescribe the following points for the first or Hindoo- 
stanee exfimiriation. 

1st. Translation viva voccy and without premeditation, into English, from a prose author, 
and particularly from letters and pc^titions. 


A. D. 1804. 


Government Cir- 
cular, 14 June 1820. 


See Court’s Des- 
patch, Public De- 
partment, under 
date 1 1 June 1823. 

Letter of Govern- 
ment to Court, 
Public Department, 
dated 11 August 
1824; and Court's 
Keply, dated 
21 September 1825. 


“ 2d. Written translations with premeditation, but without atiy kind of assistance, from 
English, of a tale, or similar kind of nurratory style, and of a letter, or petition, or section 
of a Government Regulation. 

3d. Translations, viva voccy from English, of a dialogue, or of questions and answers 
proposed by the examiners. 


4th. Conversation; implying a com prehension of all that is addressed to the candidate 
on all conmion commercial, revenue and judicial subjects, and a tolerable degree of fluency 
in replying. 


6th. A knowledge of the grammatical rules and principles to be shown, by correctly 
{mrsing any passage which may be pointed out, or by answering any questions on the 
subject that may be proposed by the examiners. 

** And that the characters required to be known at this examination, are the printed 
Nushk, and written Taleck ; ana the books to be read, such as the Uklage, Hindee, Bagho 
Buhar, Khind Afroj, Tota Kuhanec, &c.” 

The points for examination in the second language, eitlicr Mahratta or Guzzpratee, are the 
same as those enumerated in the foregoing for Hindoostanee, and the characters required 
to be known are the Balbodh, both for Mahratta and Guzzeratee, and also the Moree and 
Guzzeratee running hand. The books, such as the Singhasun Butteesluie, Punchopakhyran 
and iEsop’s Fables.” 

3 . By a reference to the list of writers who have been required to pass from the 14th 
June 1820 up to this date, it will appear that the period within which qualification for 
official employment of any kind is ordinarily attained, and until which writers are entitled 
to no emoluments of office beyond their dewanec allowances, is one year. The further qua- 
lification called for in the vernacular languages of this presidency, lias been hitherto either 
overlooked or dispensed with ; but the ordinary period in which the prescribed acquaint- 
ance with them has been accomplished, is about two and a half years from the date of arrival 
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Pohti»hed in the 
Courier, dnted 
19 Ju)y iSdS. 


in India: this fact bearing evidence to the fecility of learning them^ the recent ordm of 
Government to the junior servants, proclaim its determination no longer to dispense with a 
knowledge so essential to the proper discharge of business in the Kevenue and Judicial 
branches of the service. 

4 . For the means adopted by this Government to overcome disinclination to study the 
languages of the coun^, when such may be displayed, 1 beg leave to refer to the Govern- 
ment circular, Quoted in the second paragraph of this letter, and to add a subsequent pablic 
order on the snoject to the several junior members of the civil service, who had not then 
passed. “ A knowle<^ of the native languages being essential to a due performance of 
ofScial duties, I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to inform you, that 
none of the higher appointments in the Judicial or Revenue department can ever be con- 
ferred on gentlemen wno have not acquired a certain proficiency in one or more of them ; 
and that no civil servant at present below the rank of factor, will be advanced to any of the 
situations in question, until he shall have undergone an examination according to the 
established forms.’^ With a view moreover of exciting the young civil servants to apply 
themselves diligently to their Oriental studies, and to make themselves proficient in the 
languages and customs of this country, to a degree beyond that indispensably reouired for 
the discharge of ordinary business, the Honourable the Governor in Council was pleased to 
hold out pecuniary rewards and diplomas of merit proportioned to the extent of extraor- 
dinary talent displayed by the young gentlemen before the Committee of Examination. 
ITie scale of these rew’ards is contained in the code of niles herewith annexed ; but no one 
has vet presented himself a candidate for such distinctions. If these invitations, therefore, 
on the one hand, and denunciations (if I may use the expression) on the other, fail to 
accomplish the object of Government, I can only appeal to the sentiments expressed by 
the Honourable Court on this head. 


Paras. 8 & 9, You have also judiciously determined that no young man shall be admitted to the 

Court's Letter, emoluments of office until he shall have passed an examination in Hindoostanee, nor pro- 
21 September 1825. meted to* the second step in his line until he shall have passed a further examination in the 
language of the district in which he may have been stationed. 


Young men being thus excluded from official emoluments until they have acquired a 
competent knowledge of the languages essential to the discharge of their duties, we have no 
apprehension that any further excitement will be necessary to induce all among them who 
possess any capacity whatever, all of them wbo are fit to be employed in our service, to 
make the necessary exertions.^^ 


5. The proportionate number of individuals who, after a fair period, have failed to attain 
the required qualification in Hindoostanee, are six out of 96. These, however, are cases 
that have unfortunately arisen from sickness and other unforeseen causes. In Mahratta 
and Guzzeratee, the proportional number who have failed is much greater, only 13 out of 96 
having passed in eight years. 


Letter from the 
Court, Public De- 
partment, 21 Sept. 
1825. 

Published in tlie 
Courier, dated 
19 July 1828. 


6. It appears that the chief apprehension of debts being incurred by the young men 
during the period of their probation, has, for the most part, arisen from the circumstance of 
their being allowed to remain any length of time at the Presidency, after their arrival in the 
country. The determination, therefore, long since adopted by Government, and acquiesced 
in by the Honourable Court, to remove them to some station in the interior to prosecute 
their studies, must have tended to diminish the inducements to extravagance ; and the 
salutary regulations recently made by the Honourable the Governor in Council, provide 
every possible means of checking a disposition to idleness or dissipation of any kind. The 
dewanee allowances of a writer are sufficient for his expenses in the interior of the country 
whilst studying, but how far the young gentlemen ordinarily avoid the evil of debt during 
that period, it is impossible for any one ignorant of their private circumstances, to answer. 
Judging, however, from common report and observation, the evil does not exist to any great 
extent under this presidency. 


Para. 4. Letter to 
the Court, Public 
Department Educa- 
tion, dated 
] 1 August 1824. 

♦ Paras 4 Ac 6. 
Letter from the 
Court of Directors, 
Public Department, 
datfrd2i8ept. 1825. 

Letter from Secre- 
tary to Ciovern- 
ment, 6 June i8s6, 
Education, Paras. 

2, 4 & 5. 


7. As regards the total expense to Government, at which the instruction is afforded, I 
beg leave to notice first of all, the charge on account of moonshee allowance, which, paid 
monthly to each writer at the rate of 30 rupees, averages on the number of 10 studying at 
the same time, the amount of rupees 800 monthly. The Honourable the Governor in 
Council having recommended, as oefore observed, to the Honourable the Court of Direc- 
tors, the establishment of a permanent Committee of Examiners, the Court replied,* With a 
view to secure the attainment of the necessary qualifications on the part of our civil 
servants, your attention has been very pr^erly directed to the institution of an efficient 
organ of examination. The Examination Committee is intended, it appears, to consist of 
three members, a junior member on salary to act as secretai^, iJic secretaiy to Govern- 
ment in the office of country correspondence, and a third nrmn among the gentlemen 
pi’operly qualified, who may happen to be at the Presidency, A committee thus composed 
appears likely to constitute an organ as well adapted to the end as it is practicable to 
obtain and the Honourable the Governor in Council announced the establishment of the 
committee in the following order : The Honourable the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to constitute the committee for examining civil servants in the native languages to 
consist of three members, of whom the Persian secreta^ to Government shall be one ; a 
^second will be nominated by Government at each examination ; and the third, a permanent 
junior member, to be secretary to the committee, and available for all such duties ss 

Qoveminent 
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Oovemment may think expedient, connected with the promotion of Oriental literature, or of « ■■■ ■ —— 

education among ihe natives : a salary of rupees 800 ^r month is allowed for those duties, Appendix (L«) 
and Captain Geo. Jervis is appointed to the permanent office from the 1st instant. — — 

^ (30.) Letter from 

« Referring to the letter from Government to the committee of IGth September 1B24, Secretary to the 
with its several enclosures, and the report therecm of 30th November following ; the Bombay Civil 
Governor in Council requests the junior member will direct his earliest attention to putting ]*lxamination 
the rules of examination on a permanent footing for the approval of Government, embodying Committee ; 
thereon the scale of prizes announced in the notification ot the same date. 30 -September i8a8. 

It will be one of the duties of the secretary to arrange a plan for the supply of well- 
-educated moonshees ; and for the prenaration of the necessary elementary boots in the 
languages of this presidency, in whiA tney do not already exist. 

Another primal^ duty of this office, as described in the first paragraph, and one, which 
after the first organization of the office, will prove the most important of its functions, will 
be the superintendence of all the branches of education in which the Government takes 
a share.^’ 


B. To the particular duties prescribed for the secretary to the committee in the capacity 
of an examiner, were thus added the more extensive labours of superintending all instruction 
amongst the natives in which Government took a part. To these, moreover, it was the 
pleasure of Government, subsequently, to superada the intendance of the whole Govem- 
inent lithographic department, on the death of the late director Mr. M^Dowall, but the 
letter of the secretary to Government directing this measure says, I have the honour to 
inform you that the Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to transfer to your 
charge the Government lithographic establishment, but without any additional allowance for 
such charge and again, anotlier letter from the secretary in continuation of the subject is 
as follows : — 


Letter from Mr. 
Secretary Norris 
to Captain Jervis, 
General Depart- 
ment, dated 

. I _ 


In reference to my letter of the 23d December last, placing you in charge of the Govern- Letter from Mr. 
merit lithographic press, I am directed to inform you that the chai*ge of the press, as being Secretary Norris, 
connected with the education of the natives, is to be considered as part of your duty as dated 13 Feb. 1827. 
secretary to the Examination Committee.’* The abstract of charges sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for the performance of the several duties above enumerated, amounting monthly to 
rupj^s 1,372, as detailed in the margin*, was always drawn until lately under the head of 
** Civil Examination Committee,” It is now debited to the department of Native Public 
Instruction. The Honourable tlie Governor in Council will tnerefore best judge what 
portion of it may be considered as a disbursement on account of the instruction of the 
junior civil servants, and such portion, added to the allowance granted for moonsliees to 
writers, will make up the whole regular monthly expense, at which it is afforded under this 
presidency. 

0. With the view of avoiding the trouble of looking over voluminous public records, I have 
thus fully replied to the queries of tlie secretary to the Supreme Government, by embodying 
ill the letter the several orders of tliis Government and the Court, instead of merely referring 
to them. 

10. In conclusion, I beg leave to bring to the notice of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council, that the young civil servants on first arriving in tliis country, appear, in most 
instances, unconscious of the ordeal they are required to pass, and in order to remove so 
serious an evil, I beg leave respectfully to suggest the propriety of presenting eaah writer on 
his nomination in England, with a copy of the rules for examination, in order tliat in the 
coui'se of his preparatory studies in England, and during the voyage to this country, he may 
allot a due proportion of attention to uie acquirement of the languages of the presidency to 
which he belongs. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) Geo. Jervis^ 

Bombay, 30th Sept 1828. Seev Civil Exam“ Committee. 


• Secretary At. 800 

Persian Moonshees soo 

Hindoostaiiee ditto 100 

Mahratta Shastree 100 

Guzaerattee ditto 100 

English writer (5o 

Peon - 6 

Ditto - 6 


At. 1,372 
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RULES FOR THE EXAMINATION OF THE JUNIOR CIVIL SERVANTS. 


DEGREES 
OF MERIT. 


LANGUAGES. POINTS FOR EXAMINATION. 


PRIZES. 


REMARKS. 


i. Indispcnsible 
qualification for 
official employ- 
ment. 


C!. Qualification 
for promotion to 
the second step in 
any line. 


Hindoostanee - - i. Translations uvd vovc 
and without premeditation, into 
English, from a prose author, and 
particularly from letters and pe- 
titions. 

2. Written translations with 
premeditation, but without any 
kind of assistance, from English, 
of a tale, or similar kind of nar- 
ratory style, and of a letter or 
petition, or section of a Govern- 
ment Regulation. 

3. Translations vivd voce from 
English of a dialogue, or of ques- 
tions and answers proposed by 
the Examiners. 

4. Conversation, implying a 
comprehension of all that is ad- 
dressed to the candidate on all 
common Commercial, Revenue 
and Judicial subjects, and a to- 
lerable degree of fluency in re- 
plyiiig. 

5. A knowledge of the gram 
niatical rules and principles to 
be shown by correctly parsing 
any passage which may be 
pointed out, or by answering 
any questions on the subject that 
may be proposed by the exa- l 
miners. 

- - Mahratta - - The five points noticed 
or Guzzeratee* above. 


Hindoostanee 


IMuhralta 


- - Rupees 800, 
and a certificate 
from the Com- 
I mittee. 


I - - Rupees 800, 
I .ind a certificate 
I from the Com- 
I mittee. 


Sanscrit 


Persian 


. - The cbaractem required to 
be known at this examination 
are the printed Nushk, and writ, 
ten Taleck ; and the books to [)e 
read such as the Uklage, llindee, 
Bagho Buhar, Khind Afroj and 
Tota Kuhanee. 


3 Distinction of | Guzzeratee- - . An examination in the five - - Rupees 800, 
high proficiency. ! points above noticed to be passed and a certificate 

according to the judgment of the from the Com- 
j Committee in a superior style. mittee. 


- - Rupees 800, 
and a certificate 
from the Com- 
mittee. 

- - Rupees 800, 
and a certificate 
from the Com- 
mittee. 


• • The characters required to 
be known at this examination arc 
the Balbodh, both for Mahratta 
and Guzzeratee; and also the 
Moree.and Guzzeratee running- 
hand. The books, such as the 
I Singhasun, Butteeshee# Punclio- 
I pakhyan and .^^isop's Fables. 

- - The characters required to 
be known in this examination 
are the printed Nuthk, the writ- 
ten Taleck and the Shikustu; 
and the books, besides those al- 
ready enumerated, to be such as 
llie works of Siioda or Ween 
Tukee. 

- - The characters required to 
be known in this examination 
are Balbodh and Moree, and the 
books such as those above spe- 
cified and Pandow Pralap, 
Tookaba Che U bhang. 

- - The characters required to 
be known in this examination 
are Balbodh, and the Guzzeratee 
running-hand ; and the books 
such as the Punchopakyhau, 

Bharutta, dec. . 

- - the books to be read at 
examination such as the Puncha 
Tuntra, Hittopudesh, dec. 

- - The characters to lie known 
at this examination are the print- 
ed Nushk, the written Taleck 
and Shikustu ; and the books such 
as the Anwari, SohiUi Goolis- 
tun, Uyar, Danish, &c. 
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DEGREES 
OF MERIT. 


LANeUAOES. 


POINTS FOB EXAMINATION. 


PRIZES. 


4. Distinction of 
extraordinary pro- 
ficiency. 


5. Proficiency in 
Hindoo iind Sjo- 
tiainmedan laws. 


• - Mahratta, 
Guzzeratee, 
Sanscrit and 
Persian. 


- - Sanscrit 
and Arabic. 


- - Making ready and correct 
translations from any book (poe- 
try included) in the language in 
which the gentleman is exa- 
mined ; holding conversations 
in such language with any per- 
son, and with such degree of 
facility as the Committee may, 
with reference to the particular 
language, deem satisfhctory ; and 
generally displaying, under any 
test which it may occur to the 
Committee to propose, an exten- 
sive, accurate and intimate know- 
ledge of the language. 

- - The Sanscrit and Arabic 
languages generally, and the ex- 
planation of books on Hindoo 
and Mohammedan laws. 


-- Rupees 1,600, 
and a degree of 
honour under 
the signature of 
the Honourable 
the Governor. 


-- Rupees 3,000, 
a medal, and a 
prize of Orien- 
tal books. 


m 


RKMARKS. 


The examination in the four first degrees are open only to writers, that in the fifth to every civil servant 

No student shall receive two pecuniary rewards on account of tlie same language ; but any student, who, after receiving 
a certificate of “ high proficiency," may become entitled to a degree of honour for “ extraordinary proficiency," shall 
obtain the difference between the rewards attached to the two degrees of proficiency. 

The prizes will be granted for examination at the Presidency alone, and the Hindoostanee examination will be confined 
to the same place, hut the examination in the languages which entitle a gentleman to his second step may, for the present, 
be allowed to take place at out-stations. 

The examination will be held on the 10th of January, loth of May and loth of October each year, and at no other 
period. 

The candidates for examination to give one month's notice to the Secretary of the Committee, specifying the degree of 
merit for which they present themselves, and the Secretary will duly inform them of the place and hour of the Committee's 
meeting. 

lly order of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 

Bombay Castle, 1 (signed) L, R, Rcid^ 

1 September i8a6.j Acte Sec^ to Gov*. 


LIST OF BOMBAY CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Dale 

of 

Arrival. 

Number of Languages which passed. 

No. 

Date 

of 

Arrival. 

Number of Lnnguages which passed. 

Hindoostanee. 

Mahratta. 

Guazeraitee. 

Hindoostanee. 

Mahratta. 

Guzzerattee. 

2 April 1817 

11 Jan. 1822 



22 . 

7 June 1820 

2 Nov. 1820 

• — 


17 May — 

not passed. 



23 - 

20 May 1821 

not passed. 



30 May ~ 

unknown. 



24. 

7 June 1820 

19 May 1821 



30 May — 

10 Jan. 1822 



« 5 . 

7 June — 

11 Sept. — 



30 May 

not passed. 



26. 

30 Apr. — 

1 1 Sept. — 



11 May — 




27. 

7 June — 

13 May 1822 



13 May — 

10 May 1833 



28. 

17 Apr. 1821 

11 Sept. 1821 



13 May — 

18 Jan. 1823 



29- 

20 May 1621 

13 May 1822 



11 May 1818 

n Jan. 1822 



30 - 

17 Apr. — 

13 Aug. — 



10 Feb. 1819 

13 May — 




17 Apr. — 

13 Aug. — 



5 May — 

not passed. 



32. 

10 May — 

13 Aug. — . 



10 Feb. 

15 May 1824 



33 - 

17 Apr. — 

10 Sept. — 



1 June — 

10 Jan, 1822 



34- 

9 June — 

11 Sept. 1821 



1 June — 

11 Sept. 1821 



35- 

10 June — 

13 Aug. 1822 



29 May — . 

4 Jan. — 



3^- 

31 Oct. — 

13 May — 



29 May 

not passed. 



37- 1 

31 Oct. — 

13 Aug. — 



24 Mar. — 

2 Dec. 1820 



38. 

10 June — - 

13 May — 



12 Mar. — 

2 Nov. — 



39* 

10 June — 

1 3 May — 



24 Mar. — 

not passed 



40. 

10 June — 

13 May — 



30 Apr. i8ao 

11 Sept. 1821 



41. 

10 June — 

13 May — 



12 May — 

11 Sept. — 



42. 

10 June — > 

10 Sept. — > 











{continued) 
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No. 

Dfite 

of 

Arrivd. 

Number of Lsngnages which paumd. 

n 

j 

Date 

of 

Arrival. 

Number of Languagea whieb pamed. 

Hindoostanee. 

MahiaUa. 

Ouaaerattee. 

Hindooatanee. 

MabraUa. 

Guasieralten. 

43- 

10 June 1821 

10 Sept. 1822 



77- 

7 June 1824 

7 Sep. 1834 



44. 

s8 .Ian. i 8 s 3 

10 Sept. — 



78. 

7 June — 

9 Sep. 1825 



45- 

27 Apr. — 

10 Sept. — 



79- 

23 May 1825 

17 Jan. 1826 



46. 

17 May — 

13 Aug. — 



80. 

39 Sep. 1834 

16 May 1825 



47- 

17 May — 

18 Jan. 1823 



81. 

30 May 1825 

17 Jan. 1826 



48. 

27 Nov. — 

13 May — » 

n8 0ct. 1826 


8d. 

10 Oct. — 

17 Jan. — 

15 Jan. 1837 


49 

15 Aug. — 

18 Jan. — 



83. 

6 June ~ 

17 Jan. — 



50. 

11 June — 

10 Sept. 1822 

20 Oct. 1825 


84* 

10 Oct. — 

15 May — 



51. 

11 June — 

18 Jan. 1823 



8.5. 

6 June — 

9 Sep. 1835 



52. 

11 June — 

1 8 Jan. — 



86. 

10 Oct. — 

26 J:in. 1827 



53- 

1 1 June — 

18 Jan. •— 


20 May 1826 

87. 

29 Apr. 1826 

26 Jan. — 



54- 

11 June — 

21 Oct. — 



88. 

13 Dec. 1825 

15 Jan. — 



55- 

15 Aug. — 

18 Jan. — 

16 Mar. 1826 


89. 

29 Apr. 1B26 

2.6 Jan. — 



56. 

17 May — 

18 Jan. — 

1 July — 


90. 

12 Dec. 1825 

15 May 1826 



57- j 

4 Nov. — 

18 Jan. — 

1 8 I 'eb. — 


91. 

19 May 1826 

26 Jan. 1827 



58-' 

11 June — 

12 Jan. 1824 



92- 

28 Oct. — 

1 3 Oct. — 



59- 

11 June — 

13 May 1823 



93- 

23 Jan. 1827 

13 Oct. — 



60. 

10 June — 

18 Jan. — 



94. 

1 Apr. — 

11 May — 



61. 

11 June — 

2 r Oct. — 



95- 

1 Apr, — 

13 Oct. — 


1 

62. 

10 June — 

18 Jan. — 



96. 

1 Apr. ~ 

1 3 Oct. — 



63- 

25 May 1823 

21 Oct. — 

13 Oct. 1827 


97. 

12 June — 

not passed. 



64. 

25 May — 

21 Oct. — 



98. 

12 June — 




65. 

4 Nov, 1822 

21 Oct. — 



99- 

a6 Ocu — 




66. 

26 May 1823 

21 Oct. — 



too. 

26 Oct. — 




67. 

12 Mar. — 

21 Oct. — 



101. 

26 Oct. — 




68. 

22 Nov. 1822 

21 Oct. — 



102. 

26 Oct. — 




69. 

12 Mar. 1623 

12 Jan. 1824 

29 Aug. 1826 


103. 

12 Feb, 1828 




70. 

6 July — 

12 Jan. — 

1 July — 


104. 

5 Apr. — 




7»- 

27 Oct. — 

12 Jan. — 

1 July — 


105. 

24 May — 


] 


72. 

8 June 1824 

1 Sept. — 

20 Oct, 1825 


io6. 

1 June — - 




73- 

1 Feb. — 

13 Jan. 1825 



107. 

1 1 June — 

1 



74- 

10 May — 

13 Jan. — 



io8. 

1 June •— 




75- 

25 Jan. — 

13 Jan. — 



109. 

5 June — 




76. 

1 

7 June — 

7 Sept. 1824 

18 Feb. 1826 




1 
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(31.)-B0MBAY regulations, dated llth July 1828. 

General Department. 

The following Regulations relating to the junior members of the Bombay civil service,, 
are published by order of the Honourable the Governor in Council; 

1. The supenntendant of marine will give instructions, that any writers who may be 
passengers on board a vessel arrived from England, be directed to report themselves to the 
chief secretary, who, if they have not friends to live with, will take care to provide them with 
houses or tents, and respectable servants. All expenses incurred in the fulfilment of the 
foregoing orders, to be recovered by the civil paymaster, on the secretary’s certificate of the 
amount, from the salary of the writers, by monthly deductions not exceeding one-fourth of 
their salary, till the total sum be refunded to Government. 

2. The rules for examination which are annexed to these Regulations remain in force. 

3. Writers immediately after their arrival will be directed to wait upon the secretary of the 
Civil Examination Committee, who will supply them with copies of the orders of Government 
regarding the plan of pursuing their stuaies in the native languages ; and he will provide 
them with projjer moonshees while they remain at Bombay, permission however, to remain 
at the Presidency will be gmnted to those writers only who are prepared to offer themselves 
for examination within four months of their landing. 

4. In case no intimation of such intention is made known, or on candidates for examina- 

tion failing to pass, they will be sent to reside in the interior at such place as the Honourable 
the Governor in Council may think proper to direct. ^ 

5. All writers who remain at the Presidency, are to be under the specific authority and 
control of the chief secretary of Government, and when removed to the interior, that autho- 
rity will be transferred to the collector of the station to which they proceed, who shall 
employ them as supernumerary assistants in such mode as to promote, not to interrupt, their 
studies ; and in cases where the collector reports that they have been useful in aiding him in 
the execution of his duties, they shall be deemed entitled to 100 rupees extra per month ; but 
this will not be given, except when the work done extra to their studies, is specially reTOrted, 
and judged to entitle them to the liberal consideration of Government, and only for the 
terra at the end of which they shall have passed the examination. The extra duty 01 supernu- 
merary assistants is not to be included in calculating the period alluded to in the 18th rule. 

0. As 
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6. Aa there » no college at this presidency the Honourable the Governor in Council deems 

it requisite to supply, as far as possible, the restrictions imposed by such an institution over Appendix (L.) 

the conduct and cnaracter of young civil servants before they pass their examination, by the 

strict and violent superintendence of himself and of those public officers under whom they (3'*). 
may be placed; and as he considers that much, not only of their own happiness and res- 

S ectability, but of the interest and reputation of the service to which they belong, must 
epend upon tlieir early habits and acquirements, the chief secretary, under whose authority 
they are placed at tlie presidency, and the officers in the interior, must deem the strict super- 
intendence over these young public servants, one of the most important of their duties. 

They will be specially instructed as to the degree of check and control they are to exercise 
over them; but they are hereby required to make quarterly reports to the* Honourable the 
Governor in Council, of the general conduct and attention to the study of the native 
languages, of those placed under their orders ; and Government will expect this duty to be 
most punctually and rigidly performed, 

7. The chief secretary will report to Government, one month previous to the periodical $ 

sitting of the Examination Committee, the names of the junior civil servants who call for 
an examination ; when leave will be granted to them to attend the committee appointed for 
that purpose. 

8. The regulation to be hereafter strictly enforced, which requires that each young 
civilian should pass a second examination in either the Mahratta or Guzzerattee languages, 
before he become entitled to promotion to the second step in any department of tlie service. 

9. The junior civil servants shall make themselves acquainted with the Regulatiqin^ of 
Goveniment, as connected with the management of the revenues, and the administration of 
justice. For this purpose books will be furnished to them at the public expense. 

10. The Honourable the Govenior in Council will direct the publication of a half-yearly 
r^ort, to be furnished by the secretary to the Civil Examination Committee, of the names 
of junior civil servants under instruction, stating the dates of their respective arrivals in the 
country, and the result of their several examinations, including the unsuccessful as well as 
those that are successful. The report shall also specify any honorary distinction the students 
may have received from the College at Hertford, or other public institution, for their literary 
attainments before leaving England. ^ 

11. In the event of the first examination in Hindoostanee, which entitles a junior civil 
servant to hold public employment, not being passed within 12 months, and the second 
examination within two years and a half from the date of his arrival in the country^ 
the report will specify whether this failure occurs from sickness or any other unavoidable 
cause. 

12. Every civil servant who has passed examination, shall be nominated to the Revenue 
line, with which he must have actually done duty for two years before he is eligible to any 
other department. 

13. The following rules are only to be deemed applicable to civil servants under eight 
years standing, and to all who may hereafter enter this branch of the service. 

14. No civil servant shall be eligible to the station of any of the secretaries to Govern- 
ment, to that of register of the Sudder Adawlut, nor to the office of collector or zillah 
judge, that has not served four years in the provinces. 

16. No person to be eligible to be judge of the Sudder Adawlut Ckiurt who has not served 
two years in a provincial or zillah court, or as a collector. 

16. The above rules are expected to stimulate those to whom they apply to exertion, and 
they provide as far as is possible, against the public service suffering from inefficiency or 
inexperience. They relate, however, only to qualifications ; and it is important to add, that 
no qualifications however great, no service however long, will be considered to justify 
Government in advancing an individual who is indolent in the execution of his public 
duties, or marked by habits of dissipation and extravagance ; far less will it ever promote 
any civil servant who is deficient in kindness of heart to the natives under his orders 
and control, or who does not treat with due consideration and respect their prejudices, 
customs and religion. The sentiments of the Honoui-able the Governor in Council upon 
this latter subject, are embodied in the notes of instructions of Major-general Sir John 
Malcohn to his assistants, dated 28th June 1821. These instructions have been already 
circulated to the civil officers of this establishment, and a copy of them is directed to be 
given to every writer, as containing the principles that should guide his intercourse with the 
natives of India. 

Published by order of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(signed) T. G. Gardiner ^ 

Bombay Castle, 1 1th July 1828. Acting Secretary to Government. 

(32.)— MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated 27th December 1828. ^ Minu»e of 

* In the degpatch of the Honourable Court, dated 1 9th December 1827, in reference to the 
College at Fort William, the following decision is given in »the 23d paragraph upon the tJecemDer 
questi<m of maintaining that institution : 

Para. 23. ** Upon tne whole we find ourselves compelled to convey to you our opinion, 
that the dkadvantages above enumerated more than counterbalance the benefits of the 
'Calcutta College; and that it is expedient to take measures for the discontinuance of that 
736 — T. 4 M institution. 
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institution. We are unwilling however to issue peremptory orders for this purpose^ without 
having the fullest information which you may have been able to collect^ on a question to 
which we attach so much consequence. 

514. We therefore authorize you, if you shall see sufficient reason for differing from the 
conclusion to which we have arrived, to suspend the execution of our directions during 
a further reference to us of such facts or arguments as may not already have been stated in 
the former correspondence on the subject; but if on consideration your opinion should 
coincide with ours, we wish that the measure should be carried into effect without delay 

It is with great satisfaction of mind that, after the most deliberate consideration of all the 
information and facts belonging to this question, I have come to the decided conviction, that 
we should avail ourselves of tiic sanction allowed by the Honourable Court, to suspend 
their order for the abolition of the College ; indeed a different conclusion would have cost 
me a greater sacrifice of feeling than almost any act which I could be called upon to perform. 
All my old prepossessions were strongly in favour of this institution, and these were not 
derived from the admiration which I then entertained for its illustrious founder, but from 
the more solid proofs of success evinced in the decided superiority over their fellows, of those 
writers of the Madras presidency who had been educated in the College ; and with this supe* 
riority of acquirement was also combined a high and elevated tone of feeling, and great zeal 
in the public service, qualitic^s of more importance perhaps to the welfare as well as character 
of our administration, tlian even a knowledge of the languages. 

There is another feeling connected with this subject that operates forcibly upon me. In 
every^artof the civilized world education and institutions for the advancement of knowledge 
and science are the boast of the present day : even in Calcutta itself we have a Hindoo College 
consisting of several hundred students, and among them many whose acquirements in 
European science are truly astonishing. There is also a Mahomedan College, numerously 
comjKised, the youth of which are equally remarkable for their diligent and successful 
pursuit of Eastern literature, Mahomedan law, anatomy (a new and important study), and 
other arts and sciences, as well as for their exemplary conduct. Is it fitting and decorous, 
that it shall appear to this enlightened society, mat the English youth alone are incapable 
of education '! that such is the idleness and extravagance of this selected class, that even 
under the very eye of the Goveniineut, the Collegia has been found to be useless, and the 
hopes of instruction fruitless ? Such must be the inference from the discontinuance of the 
College. But for myself, I cannot subscribe to the necessity of a conclusion so humiliating 
and so derogatory from the character and credit of our administration. 

The Honourable Court have, in my opinion, expressed a well-founded apprehension, that 
the discipline of the College has fallen short of what it ought to liave been. 1 have taken 
great pains to make myself acquainted with tlie working of this machine, and I do not 
hesitate to say, that want of discipline, and insubordination, appear to me to be the sole 
cause of the failure of the institution, if it can be said to have failed, which 1 very much 
doubt. 

In agreeing with the Honourable Court in this opinion, I do still more strongly in another, 
so justly described in the last paragraph of their despatch : ‘‘ Upon the whole, our opinion 
is, that you have the grand instruments of reform, the means of influencing the minds of 
those whom you are to employ, in your own hands, and that they consist of the power which 
you possess of appointing or not appointing to the emoluments of office (and then stating 
now this check will operate in preventing idleness and extravagance in the young, and pecu- 
niary embarrassments in the service generally, they add), nor can we doubt, far less 
despair, that these natural, appropriate and powerful remedies, judiciously and undeviatingly 
applied, will be attended with the happy consequences which it is our object to secure.’’ 

It certainly cannot but appear utterly absurd and ludicrous to a military man like myself, 
accustomed to the facility with which great bodies of men arc kept in perfect subordination, 
to observe the almos.t admitted fact, that for 25 years a few writers have held at naught all 
the authority of the Supreme Government, and have rendered unavailing all its ettbrts to 
accomplish this desired object. In the military service of the Company no such difficultiei 
occur. Military law is as effectual here as elsewhere. For the control of the civil servants, 
the same powers are not exactly available, and those that do exist, are in many respects 
unsuitable and ineffectual. When there is a great command of credit and of money, the 
suspension from pay and allowances, so far from being of any advantage, only produces the 
greater ultimate evil of increased embarrassment : of the same nature, as to any immediate 
effect, is the threat of non-employment. Every writer knows that sooner or later he must 
be in possession of a good appointment, the salary of which he flatters himself will make 
good the losses of present idleness and dissipation. It is a curious fact, that however 
glaring the imbecility, the idleness, the profligacy or the want of principle, there is not an 
instance of expulsion from the College since its first establishment : ana well therefore has 
it been said by the Court, that the controlling authorities have not done all that they might 
have done for the enforcement of order and discipline ; and with the same truth might it 
have been added, that there was too much reason to apprehend that the good of the service 
had been made to give way to considerations of personal interest. The most powerful of all 
remedies is suspension from the service, and indispensable as the enforcement of it seems to 
be in eases of incorrigible idleness and disobedience of orders, still for youthful follies, ofid 
particularly in the commencement of a career, no Government would willingly resort to iO 
severe a sentence. But notwithstanding all this, I am at a loss, with the Court, to compre- 
hend the inadequacy, hitherto experienced, of the immense means of reward and punishment 
at the command of Government, coupled with a further check, for immediate effect moia 
useful than any other, of instant removal from the capital, and more particularly also if the 

personal 
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personal influence of the head of the Gbvemment, which he muat always have so many 
i^irect way® of evincing, is actively and cordially interposed, I am aware that this opinion 
somewhat arraigns, too presumptuously perhaps, the conduct upon this point of preceding 
Governments, But it was their lot, for the most part, to have their whole time engrossed by 
a continued succession of great and important transactions, as well of foreign policy as of 
actual war. It is our happier fortune to be enabled to devote our whole attention to the 
civil administration. That the system requires improvement, that it fails in producing those 
benefits to the people to the extent which the anxious desire of all the autliorities, both here 
and in England, has ever had in view, no one can deny ; but the agenejr has perhaps been 
still more inefficient than the system itself ; and as there is no escajie from i^nomnee and 
incapacity, where all places and appointments are a monopoly in the hands of a privileged 
few, it docs become a most serious duty on the part of the {State to render as complete as 
possible, the rapacity for Government of those to whom for so many years the destinies of 
this great empire must be committed. 

Before I proceed to state the very few alterations which I think necessary to give to the 
present institution (for it is not regulations and fine words and speeches, but rather the 
practical execution with mildness and firmness of those already existing, which is really 
wanting), I will take the liberty of adverting shortly to the only alternative left to us in 
India, if the College is to be discontinued — aMofussil education. Ij is admitted by all that 
the College presents a facility for the acquisition of languages in its able professors and 
Uioonshees, which is unattainable out of Calcutta. In the country, also, are wanting those 
excitements to fame and distinction, which emulation alone can generate. There may 
indeed be less extravagance in the country, though it by no means appears clear, and the 
contrary is distinctly asserted, that the embarrassments of the civil service were quite as 
great before as since the establishment of the College. The same credit derived from the 
certain anticipation of great station with high salary, and the means of patronage, will 
produce the same efiect both in town and country. Where the disposition exists, money 
will always be had, with this difference, that in Calcutta the creditor is an European 
respectable agent, receiving 10 per cent, interest, added to the charge of life insurance; 
while in the other he is a Native, if a mere lender of money, taking 24 per cent, interest, and 
if a speculator on the future distress and favour of his debtor, a still more ruinous con- 
nexion. That there will be more idleness in the Mofussil 1 verily believe. To my judg- 
ment the distinction between Calcutta and the Mofussil is very much the same as in 
England exists between school and home education, with the advantage in favour of the 
latter of parental interest instead either of no protection at all, or of that of a perfect 
stranger, who can have no interest in the welfare of the young man ; and if his habits 
happen to be irregular, will probably feel him to be a sort of incubus imposed upon him, 
and will treat him with neglect and dislike. I am disposed also to place little reliance upon 
examinations of proficiency made elsewhere than in the College itself. 1 attach also much 
importance to commencement of residence in Calcutta. 1 admit that there is a chance of 
evil ; but the evil, great as it may be, may, in iny opinion, be averted, while the good 
cannot otherwise be attained. The high offices of Government and of the law are neces- 
sarily filled by men of the first abilities and integrity ; society receives its tone from them, 
and practically it is highly useful that the young men just from school, with no formed 
ideas upon public conduct, should receive their first impressions from tlie high-minded senti- 
ments whidi 1 sincerely believe very generally to prevail. There is also this further advan- 
tage, that by the <*haracter developed at the College, tlie Government is enabled to gain 
the only certain knowledge of the real qualifications of all its younger servants. I will 
merely add further, that to my mind the idea of a Mofussil education is so unsatisfactory, 
that if the College at Calcutta is to cease, 1 cannot but think it would be infinitely better to 
accomplish the object in England by rendering a knowledge of specified languages an 
indispensable condition to eligibility lor a writership. There can be no reason wliy as great 
perfection in the languages of Hindostan should be more unattainable in London, than those 
of Europe are found to be to the Hindoo and Mahomedan youth in Calcutta ; the same 
stimulus alone is wanting. In Calcutta, with the natives, oifficc follows qualification ; in 
England, with the writer, it precedes it: herein consists the whole secret of failure and 
success. 

I see nothing in the different systems pursued at Madras and Bombay which seems to 
entitle them to any preference to that of Bengal. Annexed to this Minute is a Memorandum 
marked (A), describing the different plans and their effects pursued at the three presi- 
dencies. The following extract from a Minute of Mr. Lushington, dated the 7th of January 
1828 , seems to demonstrate an almost complete neglect of the Persian language, considered 
both at Hertford and in Calcutta to be so necessary an attainment : ‘‘ I hear with regret and 
surprise that the whole number of the civil service who aspire to any knowledge what- 
ever of the Persian language, does not exceed nine. It will afford me sincere pleasure to find 
that I am misinformed in this calculation ; but I fear that the deteriorated state of the 
service in this respect is to be found in the regulations of the College, which almost pro- 
scribe the study of that language, thus paralyzing and rendering abortive all the anxious 
pains and expense so properly bestowed upon it at Hertford College.” 

I have noiv to beg the attention of Council to the Paper marked (B), which shows the 
average expense of the education of each writer, during the last three years, to be 
6,621 rupees, or 660 1 per annum ; to which must be added a further charge (since most 
properly discontinued) of 4,000 rupees, or 400 to each writer for outfit, rwayable by 
retrenchment of the excess of allowances above 600 rupees per mensem. This debt is 
without interest. It must also be recollected that this charge of 660 /• ibr education in 
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India follows no inconsiderable expense under the same bead in England. The sum above 
stated, even for a single year, forms no small amount, as Compared with the cost of instruc* 
tion elsewhere ; but when, from mere idleness, the public finance is to bear this load for an 
indefinite period, although the time fixed by the rules of the College as sufficient for the 
acquisition of two languages, is eight months, the abuse must be universally admitted to be 
intolerable. It will scarcely be credited that young men so paid, and so idle, have been 
permitted heretofore to remain in College a dead weight upon the country, four, five, six 
and seven years before they chose to qualify themselves. This term has been since 
abridged ; but even now there are many who have been in the College for one and two 
years without passing in any language. 

I bring forward this view of the case in order to justify my recommendation to the 
Honourable Court, that those writers who shall abuse this unexampled liberality and 
indulgence, or shall be incorrigibly disobedient, idle and extravagant, shall, after a sufficient 
trial and suitable admonition, be suspended from the service and sent to England. It 
might still be better, if the young man so conducting himself could have the option of being 
transferred to the military service, in which a stricter discipline might rescue him from 
ruin, and might save his family from pain and disappointment, while to his patron perhaps 
the power of replacing him might fairly be granted. 1 am quite satisfied of the necessity 
of much more power than as yet the Government have thougnt itself justified in exercising. 
Every day we see instances of young men who remain for weeks in Calcutta after their 
order of departure; who, when rusticated, leave their stations without permission, and 
continue as inattentive to their studies as before. 

In the army this disregard of authority would in the first instance expose the delinquent 
to arrest, and a perseverance in the same course to dismissal from the service ; these irregu- 
larities require to be checked by a more active and direct control, and this may be obtained 
by placing all the writers, whether stationed in or out of Calcutta, until they have qualified 
themselves, under the sole superintendence of a single officer, and by bringing more into 
play the personal authority of the Governor-general. The only alteration of any importance 
therefore which I have to propose is, that the secretary to the College Council shall be 
vested with the immediate control and superintendence of the conduct of the students, 
whether stationed in College or in the Mofussil ; that he be authorized to enforce, upon his 
sole authority, all statutes and standing orders ; that he have the power of communicating 
with all public officers, and that all instances of disobedience or irregularity be immediately 
reported through the College Council for the orders of the Visitor. 

There are some minor regulations respecting the discipline of the College, which will be 
better introduced when the report upon the same subject, required some time since from 
the College Council, shall be receivea. It may be submitted as a question to the College 
Council, whether the conditions of qualification are not placed at too high a standard, and 
the examination uselessly severe. For the great mass of students just so much knowledge 
as will enable them to do the common business of their office, is all that is requisite, and 
the sooner they can be engaged in practical business the better. Encouragement might at 
the same time be properly held out to those who aspired to greater distinction in Oriental 
literature, and whose talents and good conduct left no doubt of their intentions : to these a 
prolonged residence in Calcutta might be safely and advantageously permitted. Immediate 
removal to the country, upon the very first appearance of idleness and expensive habits, 
should be more strictly enforced. It may also be considered, whether out of Calcutta it 
may not be possible to establish some better kind of surveillance over those who may be 
rusticated : 1 should propose that it shall be a standing regulation of the Government, that 
every writer, without exception, after having passed the College, shall remain three years 
with a collector or commissioner, that he may make himsdf acquainted with the real 
business of the country, and with the manners and character of the population. 

The Court, in the same despatch, paragraph 20, have observea, It is your duty to 
make real unfitness an invariable ground of" expulsion from office, and as there is no species 
of unfitness, the consequences of which are more to be apprehended than that of pecuqiarv 
obligation and dependence, tliere is none which you will be less excusable in treating witn 
undue indulgence.” 

An occasion seems to offer which requires an application of the preceding orders. In 
paragraph 11 of Mr. Stirling’s Minute, he states that there are three or four writers whose 
disposition to extravagance has never been surpassed, and who, whether the College of Fort 
William had existed or not, would equally have contrived to plunge themsdives irretrievably 
in debt. Under the preceding orders of the Court we are debarred, and vei^ properly so, 
from ever employing individuals so circumstanced ; but without employment it is inmossible 
for them to pay their debts. In short they are, and must ever remam, excluded fropa the 
service. If the Court’s orders are to be acted upon, one of two things must be done ; either 
the individuals must be informed that they cannot be employed untfl their debts are paid, 
and th^ must take their ownlneasures for effecting the object, or their names must be srat 
to the Court, who may inform their friends and parents of the disqualification under which 
they labour, and of its consequences. Thip is a dilemma which I beg the members of 
Council to take into their consideration. 

(signed) TT. C. JBedtinc\» 

December 27 , 1828 . 
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The chief Particulars in which the Establishments of Madras and Bombay, for the instruct- “Minute of 
ing of the Junior Members of the Civil Service, agree or differ from that of Bengal. Governor^eneral ; 

The College of Madras, like that of Calcutta, is superintended by a Board, consisting of 
three members, but there are no professors, public examiners, or secretary, the examiner’s 
duty being performed by the members of the Board of Superintendence, assisted by the 
translators of Government. The salary of the students in general is less, as well as the 
expense for house-rent, than in Bengal. The progress of the students at Madras does not 
appear to be so rapid as it is in Bengal. At the former presidency, since the year 1820, 
not so much as an eighth part of the students passed in two languages in the course of 
a twelvemonth, and at the latter more than one-third in the same space of time. There are 
two public examinations, and two private ones, yearly, in the Madras establishment. In the 
Calcutta College there is a general examination every two months, and an intermediate one 
at any time when the professor of any language recommends it for an individual as likely to 
pass in that language. , * 

At Madras each student is required to select and study one of five languages ; in Calcutta 
he must study two, Persian necessarily, and either Bengalee or Hindoo. 

At Madras the junior civil servants are expected to make themselves acquainted with the 
Regulations of Government relating to the revenues and administration of j ustice, books for 
the purpose being furnished them at the public expense. This is not required in Bengal. 

At Madras it is optional to study at the Presidency, or under a civil servant in the inte- 
rior ; but in the latter case the students must attend the Presidency examinations. At 
Madras, on admission into College, the salary of each writer is fixed at 176 rupees, and 
increased progressively, at the recommendation of the Board of Superintendence to 260, and 
800 rupees, the first of their advances being made for particular progress in one language, 
and the second for proficiency in two languages ; both may be granted at any time within 
three years after the admission of the student into College. The junior servants receive in 
addition to the above sums that of 60 rupees per mensem for house-rent. At Madras, 
a student qualified in one language can be appointed to such subordinate situations as the 
Governor in Council may think proper, and those qualified in two languages to such offices 
as the law permits them to hold. No student to remain longer in College than two years, or 
until the examination immediately following the expiration of that period. A reward of 
3,600 rupees is granted to any student who within a period not exceeding three years shall 
have acquired a thorough knowledge (something probably like that which in Bengal entitles 
a student to a degree of honour) of one or more of the languages, studied under the sanc- 
tion of the Board, shall have obtained the highest rate of allowance for proficiency in two 
languages, shall have passed a satisfactory examination in the Regulations, and shall • be 
rcconunended to Government as distinguished for general propriety of conduct whilst in 
College. At Madras the punishment for neglect of study for two years appears to be rus- 
tication, as at this presidency. Head native masters for teaching English and other lan- 
guages at Madras, and any number of natives not receiving pay, may be admitted to study 
at the College, for the purposes of general education and obtaining employment. There are 
likewise at the establishment of that presidency difi’erent classes of native law students. 


Bombay. 


The writers for Bombay, on their reaching that presidency, and in the event of their not 
having friends to live with, are provided with houses or tents, and servants, by the chief 
secretary of Government, the expense so incurred being recovered by deductions from their 
salary. The secretary of the Civil Examination Committee supplies them with copies of the 
orders of Government respecting their studies, and provides them with moonshees, and they 
are permitted to reside at the presidency, on condition only of presenting themselves for 
examination within four months after their landing. Failing to do so, and to pass the exa- 
mination, they are sent into such part of the interior as the Governor in Council may direct. 
The officers under whom they are placed are called upon to furnish quarterly reports as to 
their attention to study and general conduct. The students, as at Madras, are expected to 
ma!ke themselves acquainted with the Regulations of Government relating to the revenues 
and the administration of justice. The first examination in Hindoostanee to be passed, at 
latest, at the end of a twelvemonth, and the second in Mahratta or Guzzerattee, at latest 
at the end of two years and a half. At Bombi^, as at Madras, there are no professors nor 
public* examiners, but there is a Committee of Examination, the junior member of which is 
secretary, with an establishment of moonshees, competent to teach the different languages 
of that presidency. A student who has passed in Hindoostanee alone may be appointed to 
a subordinate situation, and afterwards to a superior one, on passing in the Mahratta or 
Guzzerattee language. The prizes granted for certain degrees of proficiency are much the 
same as in similar cases are conferred in Bengal ; but it appears by the papers now laid 
before the Governor-general that no person has hitherto presented" himself as a candidate 
for those prizes. 

. Two hundred and fifteen students have been admitted into the College of Fort William 
since June 1820, 42 into the Madras establishment, and 96 into that of Bombay, within the 
same period. There does not appear to be any good grounds for supposing that the exami- 
nation, in any two of the Oriental languages taught at the different presidencies, is more 
difficult at either of the other two than it is in Calcutta ; on the contrary, there is reason to 
736 — 1. 4 M 3 believe 
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believe that the opposite of this is nearly the fact ; and yet even in the neglected state of the 
College of Fort William, 80 students, or more than onc-third of the above number of 216, 
were reported qualified for the public service by a competent knowledge of two of the pre- 
scribed languages in less than a twelvemonth. At Madras there were only five out of 42, 
or less than an eighth part, declared similarly qualified in an equal portion of time ; and 
at Bombay? where the examination is believed to be much easier than it is at Madras, the 

J irogress towards the second degree of qualification appears to be much slower than at the 
ast-named presidency. In this degree, or in a knowledge of Mahratta and Guzzerattee, it 
seems that only 13 of 9fi students have passed in eight years; that a year is commonly 
allowed to acquire Hindoostanec, and two years and a ftalf this language and one of those 
above mentioned. The system of employing the Madras and Bombay students in subordinate 
situations, after they have passed in one language, is different from that of Bengal, and* this 
renders it difficult to form an exact comparison between the expenses of the three establish^ 
merits. If the students of the former establishment, requiring two years, for instance, to 
qualify themselves in two languages, had the same salaries as those or Bengal, it is evident 
that the expense attending the instruction of each must be rather between 7,000 and 8,000, 
than between 3,000 and 4,000 rupees. 


MEMORANDUM (B), referred to in the Governor-generars Minute on the College of 

Fort William. 

Memohanuum, showing the Average Expense of the Education of each Writer during the 

last three Years : 

In the year 1 825-20, the expenses of the College of Fort William, ex- 
clusive of the salaries of the students, amounted to - - Rs. 1,30,407 Ip 6 

In 1820-27 1,20,500 0 1 

In 1827-28 1,30,036 10 7 

Rent of the Writers’-buildings for two years, at 140 rupees for each of 

19 sets of the rooms in them 05,700 - - 

Salary of 114 students for three years, at 300 rupees per month - - 2,50,470 - - 


Rs. 7,54,805 1 1 


And this sum divided by 114, the number of writers in three years, will give an average 
expense for each writer of 0,621 rupees. 


(33.) — MINUTE of Sir C. T. Metcalfe (General Department), 28th December 1828. 

I WISH that I could signify ray concurrence in the intention of the Governor-general to 
maintain the College of Fort William, for all my predilections arc in favour of that 
institution. 

But as I have been comjielled by the result of my observations, during many years, to 
come to the conclusion, that the College is both useless and mischievous, 1 am bound in 
duty to sviy thvit 1 should f)refer its abolition. 

It is useless, in niy opinion, because more useful knowledge than what is taught at the 
institution, iniglit be acquired in public cunployment at any station in the country. 

It appears to me to lie mischievous, because it collects young men together; and by the 
force of example, and fear of reproach, promotes generally habits of extravagance, from 
which many would escape if Icn to follow their natural inclinations, or to practise the 
prudence which, away from baneful influence, good sense would dictate to them. 

I see little, I must confess, in the state of society in Calcutta, that can make it desirable 
to congregate young men in this place. The general ways of this society promote idleness, 
expense and dissipation, and there is very little intercourse, between the young and the old, 
that can tend to any beneficial purpose. 

I cannot recognize, in this institution, much resemblance to the splendid plan of that 
which the illustrious founder of the College of Fort William proposed to raise, and which 
promised to be worthy of being classed among the eminent seats of learning that adorn and 
instruct the world. 

Before that design was conceived, young men in the civil service came to India at an 
earlier age than now, and consequently with an interrupted and unfinished education. The 
College was to have provided instruction for them in all branches of literature ; 12 terms, 
or three years, were to have formed the period of their studies ; a suitable structure was to 
have been erected at a short distance from Calcutta ; the provost, vice provost, professors 
and students, were to have resided within its walls, and collegiate discipline was to have 
been established. 

This plan was never fully carried into effect, and was finally relinquished, in consequenct 
of orders from home. 

But the operations of the College commenced with encouraging success, under the 
auspices of its virtuous founder ; his noble spirit seemed to animate the institution. There 
was emulation among the students, and they went forth, to undertake their duties in the 
public service, with high-toned principles and anxious zeal. 

I have no doubt that the College, although crippled by subsequent reductions, and totally 

devoid 
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devoid of efficient discipline^ has been beneficial in producing a more general diffusion of the ..nip wp» 

knowledge requisite for the discharge of public duties, than existed before its foundation. Appendix (L*) 

If I could bring myself to think that its continuance is necessary, in order to maintain the 
same effect, I should be an advocate for upholding it. ( 33d 

But I am not of that opinion : all the good that is done by the College now, might, I con^- 
ceive be done without it, by insisting on qualifications which, before its institution, were not December loaS. 
declared to be indispensable. At the same time, the evil and the expense which it causes, 
might be avoided by its abolition. 

I should not object to the expense if I thought the continuance of the establishment essen- 
tial for the qualification of young men for the duties of the civil service ; that is, if I supposed 
that civil servants could not be as well qualified without it, or that it produced good in any 
other respect. But if, as I conceive, it be neither necessary nor useful, but rather productive 
of mischief, then the expense must be a waste of the public resources. 

According to the practical operation of the College at present, young men, for the 
civil service, join it on their arrival in India, having previously learned something or 
nothing in Oriental languages at Uailcybui*y. They enter their names generally for the 
study of two languages, with a view to obtain the required qualification. The idle neglect 
their studies, are eventually sent away from College into the interior, and years sometimes 
pass before they are reported fit to enter on the public service: the better disposed study 
one language, until they pass the requisite examination, and are reported qualified in that 
language ; then they neglect that language and study another, until reported qualified in 
that also ; then they enter on the public service, and nnd that what they liave been learning 
at College is not exactly what qualifies them fur the public service ; and they have to learn 
and qualify themselves anew. In the meantime the students, whether attentive or consum- 
mately idle, have generally, with rare exceptions, incurred debt in consequence of the 
expensive habits acquired at the College, which debt remains a burthen and embarrassment 
to them for many years, and pt'rliaps for ever. 

It must be admitted, that there would be no security against the extravagance of young 
men, who might be prone to expense, even if there were no College ; but the operating evil 
of the institution, in this respect, appears to me to be, that it affords encouragement and 
incitement to extravagance, and actually deters from the exercise of prudence, by the 
ridicule and contempt which are generally inflicted on that virtue among young men herded 
together, and too frequently by their elders in society also, among whom it is a common 
saying, that they do not lilte to see young men too prudent, and that they would rather see 
them a little extravagant ; encouragement being given by such remarks to a vice, which 
could not be too strongly reprobated and discouraged, as it is often in its consequences 
utterly destructive to the principles and integrity of a public servant. 

In expressing my opinion that the College ought to be abolished, as being mischievous 
with respect to the extravagance wdiicli it encourages, and the consequent state of debt and 
embarrassment which it causes throughout the civil service, and as being unnecessary, and 
therefore useless for that purpose of instruction which it is professedly designed to accom- 
plish, and consequently entailing a waste of the public resources, it is incumbent on me to 
state what arrangement I would propose to substitute, with a view to the beneficial recep- 
tion and disposal of young men of the civil service, on their arrival in India. 

Tliere should be a suitable mansion to receive tlieiii on their landing, and a table kept for 
their accommodation : there should be a superintending ofiicer, whose duty it should be to 
reside in the house, and preside at the table, and to exercise a paternal control over the 
conduct and habits of the young men, and assist them with guidance, advice and instruction, 
during the short period of their residence under his authority. Their allowances, during this 
period might be fixed, with reference to the circumstance ol their being provided with house 
and table, and therefore liable to little expense, and might consequently be so moderate aa 
to furnish no temptation to remain in that situation. 

The young men immediately after their arrival should be subject to an examination, and 
those who might be found qualified, by knowledge acquired in Europe, or on their voyage 
to India, to enter on the public service, should at once be appointed to some employment, 
with the full allowance attached to it, and sent ofi’ by dawk, or by some other conveyance, 
according to the season, to join their respective stations, and commence their career of 
public duty. Those not qualified should nevertheless be sent away from Calcutta to. quiet 
stations in the interior, to be strictly under the orders of public officers of approved char 
racter, who would take pleasure in advising and instructing young men under their charge, 
and would assign to them such employment as would most speedily qualify them for tne 
public service, and render them, in the meanwhile, not entirely useless. During this 
period of tutelage, they should receive allowances merely sufficient for their subsistence, and 
inferior to those attached to any public office ; when reported qualified for the public service, 
by competent examiners, they should be appointed to office8,^ith the full allowances of 
servants in employment, ana with a retrospective addition to their former salary, under 
limitation and regulation, to defray the expense incurred on account of native teachers, SB 
now granted to officers of the army who have passed examinations successfully. The 
period of service, as giving title to subsequent advancement in rank, station or emolument, 
should invariably date from the period of qualification ; until qualified, they should remain 
on their infefrior allowances, without any promotion, and after a given time, sufficient being 
allowed, if not then qualified, their cases should be deemed hopeless, and they should be 
consigned permanently to inferior duties in public offices, where no qualifications in Eastern 
languages may be required, with the power still of redeeming themselves, on shewing due 
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qualifications ; or they should be otherwise disposed of,, as might be ordained for useless 
servants. 

Although I doubt the practicability of entirely preventing extravagance in every instance, 
I should still hope, that it might be in a great degree suppressed in the service generally, by 
systematic discouragement and condemnation on the part of Government, ^itherto the 
discouragement, however much professed, has never been effectual, because it has been 
merely nominal, and without any practical operation ; but if it were made a part of the 
duty of superiors to reprove obvious and habitual extravagance; and on failure of reform, 
to report such misconduct ; and if young men in a career of such folly were warned by the 
Government, that their conduct haa attracted notice and excited displeasure, and would be 
punished if persisted in ; and, if the promise were fulfilled, in cases of perverse continuance 
in the course condemned, it can hardly be supposed that those measures would be entirely 
devoid of effect. 

I should not despair of being able to answer any objections that might be advanced 
against the arrangements which I have suggested, as compared with those which at present 
exist for the instruction of young civil servants after their arrival in India; but further 
details are at present uncalled for, and would only be tedious. I have offered my opinion 
in discharge of what I conceive to be my duty, on a question of so much importance, but 
without any expectation of affecting the resolution announced by the Governor-general for 
the continuance of the College. 

Considering the main question therefore as determined, I have only further to express my 
cordial concurrence in the sentiments expressed by the Governor-general, as to the necessity 
of establishing a stricter discipline in the College, as well as my assent generally to the 
arrangements which his Lordship proposes to adopt for that purpose ; and especially to the 
proposition for placing the students under the immediate superintendence and control of 
one officer, vested with suitable power and authority. 

(signed) C. T, Metcalfe, 


(34.) — MINUTE by W. B, Bayley, Esq. dated IB March 1B29. 

The receipt from the College Council of their Report, in reply to the orders of Govern- 
ment of the 18th September last, completes the information called for by Government 
regarding the affairs of that institution : and having duly considered both the above docu- 
ment with its enclosures, the former correspondence, and the Minutes of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-general and Sir C, T. Metcalfe, I proceed to record the- following senti- 
ments and observations on the questions before the Board. 

I entirely concur with the Governor-general in thinking that the College of Fort William 
should be maintained under the discretion left to us by the orders of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors. 

I should deeply lament the abolition of the College, from the influence of old affections 
and associations, and still more froni the conviction which I entertain, that it has conduced, in 
an eminent degree, to raise the qualifications and character of the civil service, and has there- 
fore been productive of great atlvantage to the public interests, and that where it has failed 
and involved mischief in its operation, the fault is imputable to the College officers, to the 
Council, and above all to the Visitor and the Government. 

I do not deny that at particular periods in the College annals, extravagance, gambling and 
other baneful vices have prevailed extensively within its walls ; but the long continuance of 
such evils and abuses must be ascribed chiefly to the neglect of those whose duty it was to 
bring them publicly to notice, and who, having the power to control and correct the mischief, 
failed to exert it. I am aware also that there have been intervals, and those sometimes of 
long duration, when the evil example of individuals, unchecked by timely and wholesome 
restraints, has exercised a most pernicious influence on the general habits and conduct of the 
students, and involved numbers m the deplorable predicament of inextricable debt and pecu- 
niary embarrassment. It must, however, at the same time be borne in mind that instances of 
immoderate extravagance and deep pecuniary involvement were by no means uncommon 
among the junior civil servants before the institution of the College, and that for many 
years past the students have not been so generally regardless of the obligations of prudence 
and economy as they were in the earlier days of the institution. It is of more importance 
to add that the young men of the present time are by no means addicted to extravagance 
and dissipation, but, on the contrary,are rather remarkably free, as a body, from those habits of 
vicious indulgence and ostentatious display in equipages and general style of living, which 
have too often proved the ruin* of their predecessors. 

In this state of the institution it appears to me that it must be productive of great, that it 
may be made the instrument of unmixed, good : and that, to develope fully the advantages 
which it is calculated to impart, little is wanting but the strict and practical enforcement on 
the one hand of the threats and warnings, and on the other the realization of the hdpes and 
flattering prospects, which have been so repeatedly held forth by succeeding Visitors without 
any adequate result, until the era of the present administration. Great good has already 
been effected by the measures of the present Visitor; and I feel persuade that a persever- 
ance in the same course will effectually prevent gross and serious abuses in future, and soon 
bring the College to as high a state of discipline and efficiency as an establishment so consti- 
iuted can reasonably be expected to attain. 

I beg to record my entire concurrence in the sentiments expressed by the Governor-general 
regarding the inferior and unsatisfactory nature of a Mofussil education as compared with 

that 
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wUch the Cpllege of Fort William affordsi and I feel satisfied that if the institution 
were abolished, the young civil servants would not acquire the requisite knowtedgc of the Appsiidia (I-) 

languages in thrice tlie average period which is now coi^umed in the study of them. There - 7 — 

.are other, and perhaps higher advantages connected with the existence of the College as (H-) Afamte of 
a seat of leamiag, and an instrument mr aiding and promotinff the great cause of improved 
eclucation throu^out India, to which I do not here particularly smvert, as the main point 18 March 1 Sag. 
fix our present consideration is its effects on the civil i^rvice. 

Ascribing, as I do, much of the relaxation of discipline and the expensive habits which 
formerly tarnished the reputation of the institution, to Uie want of a rule by which it should 
be declared the positive duty of some one or more of its officers to take official cognizance 
of, and report upon such cases to the College Council, I am anxious that the point should 
receive esjxicial consideration on the present occasion. 

The above duty must, I think, be considered as properly attaching to the office of the 
secretary. The professors and examiners 1 consider to be the best judges of the attention 
paid by the young men to their studies, their capacity for learning, and tlie progress which 
they are making. For the general superintendence 0 / their conduct out of the lecture-room, 
and more especially for taking cognizance of their style and habits of living and expendi- 
ture, I would hold the secretary responsible. 

The College Council cannot be expected to detect or inform themselves very accurately of 
the habits of the young men, and must look for that information to their principal executive 
officer. The secretary, during the time that I was a member of the College Council, 
brought to our notice absences from lecture, omission to answer formal notes, and other 
neglects or irregularities in matters of minor imjxirtance. I did not think it necessary or 
expedient to visit these ofl'ences with severity, provided the professors and examiners reported 
that the individual was getting on in his studies, and I had no reason to suppose that he 
indulged in habits of thoughtless profusion. If the secretary had reported, wnat I do not 
recollect that he ever did, viz., that he had reason to believe any individual student to be 
a gambler, a spendthrift, or otherwise setting a bad example to his neighbours, and violating 
the established regulations by his manner of living in the buildings, I, for one, should 
never have hesitated to solicit from the Visitor his instant dismissal from College. 

I anticipate great advantage from the Governor-generaFs proposed application to the 
Court of Directors for permission to suspend and send back to England incorrigible 
students, or to be allowed the option of transferring them to tlie military department. The 
late resolution of Government also, by whicli the scale of allowances to be hereafter granted 
to certain classes of the civil service, is graduated with reference to the date of their being 
qualified to enter upon the public service, will, I trust, be productive of no inconsiderable 
benefit. 

The other propositions contained in his Lordship's minute appear to me unobjectionable, 
excepting that which regards the duties and functions intended to be assigned to the secre- 
tary of the College Council. Such a transfer of authority to the hands of their executive 
officer must render the Council a cypher, and place the gentlemen composing it in rather 
a painful and embarrassing predicament. I do not think either that so great a change in 
tlie long-established system of conducting college affairs is called for by the actual state of 
Uie institution, which I believe to be flourishing and satisfactory. In reality, it would be 
impracticable to convey to the secretary authority to enforce all statutes and standing orders 
at his sole discretion and responsibility, for the means of coercion must be at all times 
wanting to liim. Fines and impositions are unknown in the institution. The College 
Council even can only censure, and then report to Government ; and I trust it is not pro- 
posed that any voice but that of the Govemor-generdl should now, or at any time, pro- 
nounce the sentence of removal from college. 

Adverting, in conclusion to the minutes recently submitted to Government by the College 
Council, 1 beg^ to record my entire concurrence in the opinions therein expressed, both as 
re^rds the actual state of discipline in the College of Fort William, and the practicability 
of maintaining and improving it by the means which the Right honourable the Visitor has 
already adopted. In regard to the several suggestions which they have oflered, I shall state 
generally that 1 concur m the proposal for quarterly examinations, and the substitution in 
•the Persian lectures of the Sen Mutakherim, a work on the modem history of India, for the 
Gooliston. I think that confinement of students to rooms and impositions would be useless. 

To give apartments in tlie buildings to the professors would be a desirable measure; but 
1 fear, cannot be adopted, as it would involve the removal of some of the students to other 
lodgings, Believii^ that men of ordinary capacity and industry cannot duly perform the 
exercises usually given as the test of qualification in two languages in so short a period as 
e^ht months, 1 no objection to acknowledging a twelvemonth as the admitted period 
of residence. 

I do not think it is desirable to establish any positive rule in regard to the location and 
appointment of young men when pronounced qualified to enter the public service. I do not 
for instance oonsider it to be esmeaient tliat all, or, nearly all the young men should necea- 
s^iy be sent to the Western Provinces, or that Uiey should commence their career exclu- 
Biyefy in one department of the service. 

The first object should be to place them under the protection and guidance of a parent or 
relative or fri^, provided the character of tbe individual as a man and as a putdic officer 
were respectahk. In this case I should hold it of little importance whether the district 
were in the Dooab or in Bengal, whether the officer was employed in the Revenue or the 
Political ^ the Judicial department. 

If the ypung mao college has no such friend, let him be placed under an olQcer 
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(in any department of the service and in any part of the country) whose private and pubfie 
character warrants the expectation that the young man will receive, from his superior, in^ 
struction, kindness and encouragement. 

The great majority of the service will of course look for employment in the Judicial and 
Revenue departments ; and whether the young men on leaving College be appointed assist-* 
ants to collectors and magistrates as at present, or to the Commissioners or Revenue and 
Circuit, those commissioners should be vested with authority to employ the assistants in any 
part of their respective divisions, whether under their own immediate authority or under that 
of any of the magistrates and collectors, and to remove them from one district to another, 
with reference to the convenience of the public service. 

It occurs to me to mention, before 1 close these few remarks, that some alteration is desir*- 
able in the existing mode of delivering medals and other honorary rewards. Instead of the 
publicity and formality which formerly attended the presentation of these testimonials rf 
merit, and which greatly enhanced the value of the distinction by gratifying some of the 
most laudable feelings of our nature in the manner of conferring it, the prize, whatever it 
may be, is now, I understand, either given by the secretary of the College Council, if the 
student chances to be in Calcutta when it is ready for delivery, or,^ as much more frequently 
happens, in his absence is sent to his agents. I am aware that under the present circum- 
stances of the College it would be scarcely practicable or expedient to revive the plan of 
annual public meetings, which were discontinued about three years ago; but I take the 
liberty of suggesting that the medals, &c., as often as awarded, should be conferred by the 
Visitor himself in the council chamber, the College Council being also present, or in such 
other mode as his Lordship may prefer, 

(signed) TFl B. Bayley. 


(35.) — LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, 
(Public Department) dated 2()th July 1330. 

2. It is with great pleasure we perceive the prompt itude and earnestness with which 
you took up the important subject treated in our desjjutch dated th(‘ 19th December 1827; 
and though the papers now communicated to tis arc not quite so satisfactory as we had 
hoped, we cannot hut approve tlie spirit in which you have entei’ed upon and conducted 
the deliberation. 

3. We shall first of all advert to your deliberation with respect to the Calcutta College. 

4. In our letter of the date above, recited had declared to you that, upon a review of 
the evils resulting from a residence in that College, as those evils had by yourselves been 
brought before us, we had very deliberately come to the conclusion that the benefits derived 
from such residence were not a compcuisation for the advantages connected with it, but we 
still forbore to issue positive instructions for the abolition of the College, and left to you the 
power of suspending the execution of our orders if you should not regard such a measure as 
advisable, till the reasons upon wliich your dissent might be grounded were seen and con- 
sidered by us. 

5. The members of your Government have not been unanimous on the question, but 
a majority, the Governor-general and Mr. Bayley, have concurred in opinion that the Col- 
lege should be maintained. We shall make some observations on the premises from which 
they state their conclusion to have been drawn, and which have been deemed by them more 
cogent, certainly, than they have app<*ared to us. 

0. fn the language both of the (^fovernor-general, and of Mr. Bayley, tnore particularly of 
the Governor-general, a supposition ajipoars to be implied not in accordance with the state of 
the case. The advantages spoken of seem to be those of education generally, and we are not 
surprised at the strong terms in wliich, under that conception, the Governor-general expresses 
the pain he should feel in contemplating the loss of the institution ; but the College of Cal- 
cutta is not designed for general education, and it would be rating its value infinitely too 
high to admit any such idea in f(r>rming your estimate of it. General education is otherwise 
provided for, and it is understood to have been previously completed by those who enter the 
College of (Calcutta. The institution in question is calculated only for the purpose of im- 
parting such a knowledge of two languages of the country as may qualify young men des- 
tined for the civil branch of the public service to hold that intercourse with the natives 
which the proper discharge of their duties may require. 

7. The only real advantage then which can be ascribed to the College is its superiority for 
teaching the native languages. That in an institution where the best teachers are assembled, 
and emulation is excited, there are advantages we very readily admit ; there are however 
also disadvantages, because young men may excite each other to the acquisition of bad as 
well as of good habits, and it is by eftectual superintendence alone that such results can be 
averted. 

8. We are happy to see that there is no endeavour on the part of any of the members of 
your Government to palliate the failures which have been witnessed in the progress of the 
institution ; the case is different with the members of the College Council, in whose language 
there appears an unwillingness to admit that there is any material defect in the College, or 
that better conduct on the part of the junior servants could be expected under any other 
mode of instructing or employing them. We have with regret arrived at the conclusion that 
there are no advantages connected with education at the College even under the improved 
management under which you have judiciously placed it, which can compensate. for the evil 
of assembling together young men destined to administer the government of an empire in 

a situation 
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a situaticHi where the cupidity of inoncy>leiiders alFordfl to every one of them the means of 
ffiatifyiaff every passion, and thus brings into peril the comfort and the independence of tlieir 
future lives, 


I. 

ppHiitic. 




9 , It is our duty towards our young servants to place them no longer in the midst of (35*y 
temptations which few are able to resist. It is our yet higher duty towards the many millions 

subjected to our rule, to take all possible care that those by whom they are to be imrae- i^ovsrn- 

diately governed shall be iK^rsons of the purest and most unsuspected character. We there^ ^ 

fore diiect that, on the receipt of this letter, you do, without any unnecessary delay, adopt “ ^ ^ * 

measures for the abolition of the College. 

10. With respect to the young men, we desire that they may be immediately attached to 
Buch of our more experienced servants as may seem to you to possess the qualifications best 
calculated to draw forth whatever may be good, and to check whatever may be evil in the 
dispositions of those committed to their charge. 

11^ You will require a quarterly report of the progress made by such of the young men 
in languages, and you will desire to be furnished with observations upon tlie general conduct 
and ability of each ; you will require the strictest impartiality in these reports, and mark 
with your severest censure any deviation from it. 

12. You will make such arrangements as appear to you to be best, for the examination of 
the young men. 

13. Before you decide upon having any such examination at the Presidency, you will oon- 
aider whether tlie conveniences, whatever they may be of that arrangement, may not be 
snore than counterbalanced by the injurious eflcct upon the young men of even a short 
residence at Calcutta. 

14. We come now to the important question, what is the course to be pursued with those 
young men, who, after a reasonable tinic allowed them for the acquisition of the necesiary 
languages, are still found to be unqualified ; a question which you have left to our decision. 

15. The opinion seems to be generally entertained, that a period of 12 instead of eight 
months should be allowed for acquiring the necessaiy knowledge of the native languages. 

This, therefore, we think it proper to grant. We think that even after this time, a short 
period, with warning, should still be allowed before the sentence of incapacitation is pro- 
nounced. Wc therefore direct that if among those tjjerc is any one whose proficiency cannot 
be certified at tlie end of 12 months, he be inflirmed tliat three months more will be allowed 
to complete his qualifications, but if at the end of that period he is still incompetent he will 
be sent to England as unfit for the servict‘.. 

16. So many obvious objections present themselves to your proposal of allowing to those 
declared unfit for our civil service the choice of‘ passing into the army, that we have not hesi- 
tated to adopt the simple expedient of sending such unqualified individuals back to their 
friends. Intimation will of course be made in future, to those whom it may concern, that 
appointment to office in the civil branch of our service will henceforth take effect only after 
passinga good examination in India. 

17. ^at important part of your letter still remains which relates to the course to be pur- 
sued in regard to those individuals who are involved in debt. We are sorry that on this 
subject it is not possible here to lay down so precise a rule for your conduct. The question 
is complicated, we cannot name any particular sum, and command that in every case in wliicli 
the debts of an individual amount to so much, he shall be deemed unfit for employment, 
because we know that what would be an overwhelming embarrassment to one man would 
not be so to another. The pressure of debt affords powi’rful temptation to the abuse of the 
trusts which you confide to your civil servants, and is ahvay.s accrompaiiied not only by dis- 
credit but by danger. In considering however whether an imlividual is rendered unfit for 
trust by the temptations arising out of pecuniary difficulties, the amount of debt is but one 
part of the consideration, the character of the individual is another. 

18. WJiai is to be determined is, whether the trusts which are implied in the offices to 
which the civil servants are appointed under your Government, cun be safely confided to such 
and such an individual. It is obvious that as much of this question as relates to character 
must be resolved by you, and can hardly ever be judged of with any ajiproach to certainty 
here ; the decision therefore must necessarily devolve upon you, and wc desire and enjoin that 
whenever a case of pecuniary embarrassment shall occur which may appear to you to render 
doubtful the fitness of any individual to discharge the trusts belonging to his office, the 
question do immediately receive your most serious attention, that you endeavour, by all the 
means in your power, to form an accurate estimate of the character of the individual, and of 
the probability of receiving from him faithful and eflicient seiviees under the obstructions 
which he has created for himself ; and as often as this probability appears to you to be 
taken away, that you do not hesitate in pronouncing his incapacitation and final exclusion 
from office. 

18. It is undoubtedly our wish that in the exercise of this essentially discretionary power 
nothing harsh or oppressive should take place ; on the contrary, that it should be exerted as 
tenderly as is compatible with the due attainment of our object. You are however bound in 
deciding such a question, to consider yourselves charged with a great public duty, in which 
the interests of millions are concerned, and with a responsibility which will aemand the 
exercise, of firmness, no less than of discrimination. 

We arc, &c., 

(signed) H". Amtell, 

ii . Campbell^ 

&c. &c. 
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ApptndiK (ii») 

(36.) letter from 
Bengal Gawem^ 
ment; 

83 Feliniaiy 1830* 


(06«)«— Exiaract LETTER from the Governor-general in CouneiL in the General Department^ 

dated 28d February 1030. 

In our letter dated 30th June last^ we laid before your Honourable Court the result of 
our deliberations on the subject of the College of Fort William, consequently upon the 
receipt of the despatch of your Honourable Court, dated 19th December 1627. 

2. We determined to maintain the institution on its then footing, pending a further refer- 
ence to your Honourable Court. The subject has since been again laid before us by the 
Civil Finance Committee, who have recommended the abolition of the professorships^ and 
the confinement of the establishment to a secretary and examiners, whereW a present 
saving of charge to the extent of Rs. 46,080 per annum will be efiected. On a re-con- 
sideration of the subject, with reference to the views explained by the Committee in their 
report, we resolved m the Territorial Finance department to carry this important saving 
into effect. 

3. Copy of the extract proceedings in the Finance department, containing that part of 
the Committee’s report which referred to the subject, with tlie resolutions passed thereon, 
is annexed for the information of your Honourable Court. It will be seen that the arrange 
ments for cariying the reduction mto effect, as respects the College of Fort William, were 
left to be finally completed in this department. Before determining on the principle to be 
observed in removing so many officers from the establishment, we have thought it necessary 
to call on the College Council for an opinion, whether the individuals at present holding 
the professorships reduced, should be the sufferers, or their claun from a length of service 
and attachment to the institution should be so far considered as to tender to them the 
option of continuing as examiners : thus considering" the body of college officers as one 
class, to remove the juniors of the whole, and maintain for the latter duty the oldest ser- 
vants, if inclined ana capable to perform it, on the allowances now granted to the 
examiners. Pending the receipt of a reply from the College Council on this point, we 
necessarily refrain from enforcing the measure ; its execution has however been determined 
upon, and the arrangement will probably be completed on or before the 1st May next. 


Jib 


(37,) Letter from 
Civil Finance 
Committee ; 

1 October 1829. 

Colleges of Fort 
William and Fort 
St. George. 


(37.) — Extract of a LETTER from the Civil Finance Committee, dated 1st October 1829. 

Para. 8. Ovrii the College of Fort William a council presides, composed of gentlemen 
filling other important situations at the Presidency, who do not receive any additional allow- 
ance for officiating in that capacity. The executive officer of the Council, the secretary, 
carries into effeci their orders and those of the Visitor ; regulates, under their instructions, 
the internal details, and keeps the accounts of the institution ; he also discharges the duties 
of librarian ; his salary is Rs, 800 per mensem. There ure also three professors, who respec- 
tively teach the Persian and Arabic, the Sanscrit and Bengalee, and Hindee languages, 
and the qualifications of the students for the public service are ascertained by two 
examiners. 

9, The salary of the professor of the Bengalee and Sanscrit languages is Rs, 1,000 ; that 
of the professor of the Hindee, and of the professor of the Arabic and Persian languages 
respectively, Rs, 800, exclusive of military allowances ; of the’ examiner in the Arabic, 
Persian, Hindee and Bengalee languages. Its, 800 ; and of the officiating Persian examiner 
JRs, 260 per mensem. Tlic salaries of the mooiishees and pundits attached to the several 
professors, are rioted in the margin *, and amount in the aggregate to Rs, 1,240. The total 
charge for the salaries of the professors, examiners, secretary, and the native establishment 
atta^ed to the institution is Rs, 6,701 per mensem, to which adding the average annual 
charge on account of contingencies during the last three years, and the amount of the rent 
of the College buildings, the total expense of the establishment, exclusive of the allowances 
of the junior civil servants, may be stated at Rs, 1,63,562 per annum +. 

10. xhe allowance to students while attached to the institution is uniformly Rs, 300 per 
mensem ; they are also provided with rooms in the College buildings, or when those may 
be insufficient to accommodate the whole, quarters elsewhere are engaged for them. 

11. The 


• Persian Department - R*. 480 

Hindee - - - 380 

Sanscrit and Bengalee ditto - - - • - - • - 380 


1,240 


par Annum. 

f Salary of Professors and Examiners and fixed Establishment • • 8041a 

Rent of the College building - 31^9^9 

Cbntingeiicies - 51,230 

... i»63,56a 


Total 
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11. The College of Fort St. George is similarly superintended by a Board, consisting of " 

fL m^ber of Council as president, and of three other gentlemen sdected from amongst Ap|^«diii: (U) 

those holding offices at the Presidency, attached to which are a secretary and assistant- — — 
secretary, on salaries amounting to Rs. 350 and 300 respectively. There are no professors (374 ietftorfrbto 
or examiners attached to the institution, but, as explained in our report dated the 12th Civil FittiOofe 
September last, the translators to Government perform the duty of examiners. The native i 
establishment consists chiefly of moonshees, retained for the purpose of aflbrding iustruc- 
tion to the junior civil servants, whose salaries, regulated at different rates according to the 
mode in which they are employed, amount to Rs, 1,125 per mensem ; the total charge on 
account of the institution being K$. 1,095. 3. per mensem, or including contingencies, 
lb. 24,807 annually ♦. 

12. At Madras, the allowance of junior civil servants on their first admission into the 
College is Rs. 175, which is increased progressively, on the attainment of prescribed degrees 
of proficiency, to Rs. 200 and Rs. S50. In addition to the allowances above mentioned, 
each student receives the sum of Rs. 35 per mensem for house rent, no accommodation for 
students being afforded in the building appropriated to the use of the College. It may be 
further remarked, that it is optional with the students either to pursue their studies at the 
Presidency, or under a civil servant in the interior. 

13. One of the principal items of charge connected with the College at Calcutta, which 
does not exist at the presidency of Fort §t. George, is the salaries of the professors, and 
of the pundits, &c. attached to them. Having made it a matter of attentive consideration 
and inquiry, how far it is expedient or necessary to continue tliis part of the establishment 
of the College, we have come to the conclusion tnat it might be dispensed with. From the 
information we have obtained, it seems to us clear that, highly as the gentlemen who have 
held and now hold the situation of professors are esteemed, the necessity of attending 

^ lectures is a hindrance and interruption, rather than a facility, to a considerable portion of 
the students ; for to those who are possessed of talents and applidation, and who are dis- 
posed to make the best use of their abilities, the benefit derivaole from the instructions of 
the tirofessors is more than counterbalanced by the loss of time involved in attending them. 

To the indolent and idly-disposed, the constant supervision and assistance of the professors 
is, we believe, calculated to be of some use ; but under the present system, those students 
who do not evince a disposition to avail themselves of the means of instruction afforded to 
them, and who would benefit most from the labours of the professors, are sent iiito the 
provinces to prosecute their studies, and the partial advantage derived by the remainder 
does not appear to us to be sufficiently important to counterbalance the expense incident to 
the employment of professors. 

14. At the first establishment of the College, tlie learned natives attached to the profes- 
sors were highly useful in aiding them in the preparation of elementary and other works, 
and in training moonshees for the purpose of instructing the junior civil servants. The 
former of these objects having been accomplished, and there being now no lack of duly 
qualified moonshees, it seems no longer necessary that they should be retained. 

15. That part of the establishment immediately under the secretary does not appear to 
admit of reduction. The moonshees and pundits attached to the College ai'e divided into 
two classes, one permanent, the other temporary ; the individuals composing the former, of 
whom there are 14, receive each 40 Rs. per mensem, whether there is employment for them 
or not ; those of the latter description are employed only when their services are required, 
and are paid at the rate of 30 Rs. per mensem, their salaries being included among the 
contingent charges. We do not consider the salaries allowed to either class to be larger 
than they ought to be. 

16. In considering what should be the future establishment of the College, onr inquiries 
have been directed to ascertain how many students have generally been attached to the 
institution, and what will be the probable number in future. We find that the number of 
students during the last five years has varied from 21 to 64, and tliat the number present 
pursuing their studies at the College has sometimes been as low as 17. The average 
number of students, including those rusticated and absent on leave, has within that perira 
been 40, and the average number of young men reported qualified has been about 20 
annually f. 


Per Annum. 

•Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary - 7,800 

Establishment • - 16,146 

Contingencies • - 861 

Total - - - 24,807 


f On the 
lit January 
of 

each Year. 


1834 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 


Number of Students attached 
to the College. 

Number 
of Students 
reported 
qualified 
within the 
Year. 

Number 
otStudenti 
pursuing 
iheir studies 
at the 
College. 

Number 
of Students 
rusticated. 

Number 
of Students 
on leave. 

TOTAL. 

3 a 

m m 

• 

32 

la 

«7 

2 

2 

21 

‘9 

25 

4 

- - 

ft? 

20 

47 

12 

2 

oi 

»7 

43 

*4 

2 

59 

31 


Total 

. . • 

202 

99 


Average 

• - 

40 

20 
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EdtioUteof 
Oivii Sirwiiitui 


(38.) Letter from 
Bengal Govern- 
ment to the Court 
of Directors ; 

33 November 1830. 


Cong. 33 Nov. 
1830. 


(39.) Minute of 
Governor-general ; 
to November ) 830. 
Cons. 23 Nov. 
1830. 
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17 * li appears to us that an annual supply of 17 young men woul4 be sufficient to 
nMuntain service at its present strength^ calculating on the full number of gentlemen 
retiring annually on the annuity, and allowing for an adequate number to replace casualties. 
SUioiild it hereafter be found practicable to reduce the number much below this standard, 
We are of opinion tfie situation of public examiners may also be dispensed with* In such 
cases, the students might be examined by a committee of their fellow servants selected for 
the occasion^ and to the secretary might then be assigned the duty of assisting them to 
overcome any difficulties they may meet with in the course of their studies which a moon- 
shee cannot help them to surmount, and of maintaimng discipline, and managing generally 
the adairs of the institution. A reduction of charge to the extent of Rs» 46 > 0 B 0 per annum, 
would result from the discontinuance of the office of professors and pundits 

18 . We think that one secretary would be sufficient for the College of Fort St George, 
and we therefore recommend that the office of assistant-secretary be abolished, which 
create a saving of Rs, 3,000 per annum. At Madras, the moonshees are all permanently 
attached to the College; their salary while unemployed is Ms. 30 , while engaged in 
afibrding instruction to one junior civil servant the allowance is Ms. 50 , and while attending 
two or more students their salary is raised to Rs, 05 . The expense thus in some measure 
adapts itself to the demand for instruction, and we are not aware that a better or more 
economical arrangement could be adopted. Care should of course be taken that the number 
of moonshees retained does not exceed the wants of the institution: the number is at 

} )resent limited to 30 , and it will rest with the local Government to determine whether 
ewer would suffice; on this point we have not tlie means of forming an accurate 
judgment. 

19 . At Bombay there is no College, but the young men receive Rs, 30 per mensem for 
maintaining a moonshee, and are attached soon after their arrival to different collectors in 
the provinces, as supernumerary assistants, until they are reported ready to pass an exami- 
nation. They are tlien examined by a committee temporarily formed at the Presidency, 
and if they pass in one language they are promoted to the station of an assistant, but they 
must pass in two languages beibre they become eligible to the station of a second assistant. 
We have no alteration to suggest in the system thus generally described, as it is stated 
to be efficient, and is clearly economical. 

20. Indeed, in proposing to continue establishments for the instruction of the more 
numerous civil servants of Bengal and Madras, we are free to confess that we are influenced 
not less by deference for the opinions of others, than by the assured conviction of our 
minds that such establishments are necessary. 


( 30 ,)-.-LETTER from the Vice-President in' Council at Bengal, to the Court of Directors 
(Public Department), dated 23d November 1830. 

Honourable Sirs, 

Referring your Honourable Cou^:t to our letter in this department of the 30th June 
1829, wherein it was stated that the Governor-general jiroposed, as an experiment for tlie 
improvement of the discipline of the College of Fort William, that the authority beforti 
vested in the College Council should be transferred to the secretary, acting immediately 
underand in communication with his Lordship as Visitor; we have now the honour to 
transmit to your Honourable Court the accompanying Minute by the Governor-general, 
dated the 10th instant, and the report from the secretaiy to the College Council, therein 
referred to, which his Lordship, in his capacity of Visitor of the College, is desirous should 
be placed upon record, for the purpose of being brought to tlie notice of your Honourable 
Court. 

2. Your Honourable Court will perceive that the report emliraccs a review of the prin- 
cipal proceedings of the College, as regards its state and discipline, from the beginning of 
the year 1828 to the present period. 

We have the honour, &c. 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 

Fort William, 23d November 1830. W. Bbmt. 


(39.)— MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated 10th November 1830. 

I BEG leave to bring won the records, for the purpose of being brought to the early 
notice of the Honourabfe Cfourt, a rcjiort made to me, m my character of Visitor of the 
€!ollege of Fort William, by the secretary. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain the real state of the junior part of tfie service 
attached to the College, as affected by the more strict and vigilant superintendence which 

has 


f Salaries of the Professors - - - - - - • • JR#. 3,600 

Ditto of the l^undits, &c. 1,340 

Total per Mensem - - • 3»840 

Or per Annum - - . • 46,080 
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vmim^ 

has been fexercised both ovsr their studies and habits, I have reason to believe that cob- ■ 

siderable improvement has taken place in diligence and application, and much more so in A]i|Mm)Ik 
the Impression of dissipation and extravagance. —— 

Many of the writers upon their first arrival have applied to Join their friends and rela- (39 «) ^ 

tions in the mofussil ; and in all cases where the character of the individuals with whom Govsi«*r ifiiniw| 
they desired to be placed, promised a return of due care and attention, leave has never been November 1030. 
refused. It will be seen, nowever, that the progress of the young men so circumstanced 
has not been equal to that of the same standing who have studied in the College ; and 
several instances have occurred of the desire of these young men to be admitted to the 
College, which has only been granted with the sanction ana approbation of those under 
whom they had originally placed themselves. I have always required the assurance of the 
relation or friend that the request proceeded, not for the sake of the amusements of 
Calcutta, but from a bond fide desire to profit by the superior advantages which the College 
offers to the well-disposed student. 

Ghazeepoor, 10th November 1830. (signed) W. C. BentimeL 


(40.) — LETTER from Captain 2). Ruddell^ Secretary to the Council of the CJollege of (^q.) Report o( 
Fort William^ to the Right Honoura})le Lord William Bmtinckj &c. &c. Visitor of the Secretary of 
College of Fort William^ dated 7ih October 1830. 


My Lord, 

Prior to your departure from the Presidency for the Western Provinces, I solicit permis* 
sion to submit the tollowing short review of the principal proceedings of this institution, 
from the beginning of the year 1828 to the present time, and more especially from the 
month of June 1821), the date of assuming the immediate management of it, in your Lord- 
ship’s capacity of Visitor. 

2. The information collected soon after the receipt of the Honourable Court’s despatch 
on the subject of discontinuing the College of Fort William, was of such a nature as to 
induce your Lordship to take advantage of the option left in that doctiment, and to give the 
institution a 1‘urther trial, under a change of system and superintendence. 

3. From the result of the numerous inquiries ma<Je ait the time above mentioned, it 
appeared clear that a moderate degree of application to study would enable every writer 
to pass the established examiiuition in two of the requisite oriental languages, in a period 
of about eight or ten months. The correctness of that opinion has m the interim been 
abundantly proved by your Lordship’s experience, for since July 1828 more than 30 
students have been declared qualified for the public servicfi, in less than that time, in each 
instance, from the date of their arrival in Calcutta ; and some of the young men alluded to 
in that number deserve the more credit for the rapidity of their acquirements, as, not having 
had the advantage of a llaileybury education, they arrived in India unacquainted with even 
the elements of oriental languages. 


College Council ; 
10 October 1830* 
Cons. 23 Nov. 
1830. 


LIST of Stuuents who passed their Examination in the course of a few Montlie 

since July 1828. 


No. 

Date of 
Adniiftsinii. 

Pushed 

Final Eiuiuiiiatton. 

How many 
Month.6 
in College. 

No. 

Date of 
Admission. 

Paiaed 

Final Examination. 

How man j 
Months 
in College. 

1. 

n July 18!28 

21 Apr. 1829 

Mos. Cays. 

9 12 

21. 

5 Feb. 1829 

17 Dec. 1829 

Mos. Dajs. 
10 10 

2. 

31 ditto - 

9 Jail. 1829 

5 

9 

22. 

23 Mar. 1820 

- 

8 

24 

3. 

— 

13 May 1829 

9 

13 

23. 

10 Apr. 1829 
4 May 1829 

16 Feb. 1830 

10 

6 

4. 

1 Aug. 1828 

24 Apr. 1829 

B 

24 

24. 

15 July 1829 

2 

11 

5. 

— 

13 May 1829 

9 

13 

25. 

5 May 1829 

6 Oct 1829 

5 

- 

(J. 

— 

16 June 1829 

10 

16 

26. 

— 

16 Nov. 1829 

6 

!!♦ 

7. 

27 Sopt. 1828 

9 .Tail. 1829 

3 

13* 

27. 

— 

16 Mar. 1830 

10 

11* 

8. 

— 

15 Aug. 1829 
20 Mar. 1829 

10 

10* 

28. 

7 ditto - 

4 Sept. 1829 

3 

27* 

9. 

20 Oct. 1828 

5 

2 

29. 

22 May 1829 

6 Oct 1829 

4 

13 

10. 

21 ditto - 

15 July 1329 

8 

26 

30. 

— 

15 Aug. 1829 

2 

23 

11. 


• 

8 

26 

31. 

— 

5 Oct. 1829 

4 

13 

12. 

23 ditto - 

16 June 1020 

7 

25 

32. 

23 ditto - 

— 

4 

12 

13. 

9 Nov. 1820 

13 May 1829 

6 

4* 

33. 

26 ditto - 1 

16 Nov. 1829 

5 

21 

14. 

10 ditto - 

4 Sept 1829 

9 

24 

34. 

21 Oct 1829 

17 June 1830 

7 

28* 

15. 

1 30 April 1828 

1 26 May 1828 

5 Aug. 1828 

3 

5 

35. 

10 Nov. 1829 

16 Aug. 1839 

9 

a 

16. 

18 Feb. 1820 

8 

20 

36. 

11 Dec. 1829 

16 Mar. 1830 

3 

5 

17. 

13 Nov. 1828 

20 Mar. 1820 

4 

7^ 

37. 

11 June 1828 

16 Aug. 1828 

2 

6 

18. 

22 ditto - 

15 July* 1829 

7 

23 ♦ 

38. 

— 

17 Dec. 1828 

6 

6 

19. 

11 Dec. 1828 

13 May 1829 

5 

2 

39. 

12 ditto - 

22 Dec. 1828 

6 

10 * 

26. 

4 Feb. 1829 

16 June 1820 

4 

10 

40. 

12 ditto - 

20 Oct 1828 

4 

8 


♦ Not at Haileybury. 
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4. It appeared, from the same source, that the best remedy for the many and great evals 

Appendix (L.) admitted to have been produced by a long residence at the Presidency, would for the future 

cumsist in the removal to distant stations m the provinces, of every writer, from the eiwliest 

Education of period of evincing a disposition to idleness, by which it had been often observed that all 
Civil Servants. instances of extravagance and impropriety had invariably been preceded. Previously to your 
Lordship’s arrival in the country this was thought too severe a punishment to ^ often 
inflicted, although less eflectual measures were probably far more prejudicial in both 
a public and private view, and durii^ the year 1828 especially, it was found advisable 
to resort frequently tq early rustication ; in 1828 it became less necessary, and in the 
present year six instances of the kind under consideration have taken place. The few 
authors, indeed, of cases of extravagance and idleness which have occurred during your 
Lordship’s administration, were, as soon as known, removed from the Presidpcy to situa- 
tions in the interior, calculated by their circumstances to check such improprieties; and as 
far as could reasonably be expected in so short a period of time, the object in view has been 
accomplished. 


LIST of Students in College on the 4th of July 1828. 


No. 

Dute of Admitisioii. 

1 

No. 

Date of Admission. 


No . 

Date of Adiuission. 

1. 

4 January 1827. 


16. 

10 January 1828. 


28. 

12 June 1827, Re- 

2. 

16 May 1827. 


17. 

29 January 1828. 



admitted 22 May 1828. 

3. 

21 May 1827. 


18. 

- - — 


29. 

22 January 1827, Re- 

4. 

26 May 1827. 


19. 

- - — 



admitted 22 May 1828. 

5. 

4 June 1827. 


20. 

30 January 1828. 


30. 

20 May 1828. 

«. 

0 June 1827. 


21. 

4 February 1828. 


31. 

28 May 1828. 

7. 

14 August 1827. 


22. 

- - — 


32. 

11 June 1828. 

8. 

22 September 1827. 


23. 

- - — 


33. 

1 

0. 

25 September 1827. 


24. 

30 April 1828. 


34. 


10. 

29 October 1827. 


25. 

4 January 1827, Re- 


35. 

12 June 1828. 

11. 

- « — 



admitted 8 May 1828. 


36. 

_ _ — 

12. 

• • — 


26. 

6 January 1827, Re- 


87. 

18 June 1828. 

13. 

11 December 1827. 



admitted 8 May 1828. 


38. 


14. 

- - — 


27. 

10 July 1826, Re- 




Id. 

24 December 1827. 



admitted 22 May 1828. 


1 



LIST of Students Rusticated from 4th July 1828 to the Ist January 1828. 


No. 

Date of Admission. 

Date of Removal. 


No. 

Date of Admission. 

Date of Removal. 

Iv 

15 May - 1827 

30 October 1828 


8. 

10 January 1828 

12 Sept. - 1828 

2. 

21 May - — 

- - 


9. 

29 January — 

30 Dec. - — 

3. 

6 June - — 

13 Nov. - — 


10. 

- - — 

12 Sept. - — 

4. 

14 August — 

12 Sept. - — 


11. 

- — 

30 Dec. - — 

5. 

22 Sept. 

13 Nov. - — 


12. 

30 January 1828 

. - — 

6. 

7. 

29 October — 

30 Dec. - — 


13. 

1 August — 

2 Oct 1828 


LIST of Students Rusticated in the 
Year 1829. 

1 

LIST of Students Rusticated from the 1st 
of January to the 14th of October 1830. 

No. 

Date of Admission. 

Date of Removal. 


No. 

Date of Admission. 

Date of Removal. 

1. 

21 October 1828 

5 May - 1829 

1 

1. 

4 May - 1829 

12 January 1830 

2. 

20 October — 

1 Sept. - ~ 


2. 

7 May - — 


3. 

27 Nov. - — 

4 August — 


3. 

31 October 18271 


4. 

5 May - 1829 

- . — 



Re-admitted 1 

29 January 1830 

5. 

22 M ay - — 

- - — 



7 August 1829] 






4. 

25 May - — 

21 Sept. - — 





5. 

12 Dec. - — 



5. The number of writers sent out to Bengal for some years past having been much 
greater than that of former times, the increased diversity of ability and character thence 
arising must consequently present proportionable difiiculties in the superintendence of their 
education; and some of the individuals of that period have shown. so little ta,lentfortbe 
acquirement of languages, that their case might fairly be considered of a peculiar nature, and 
exempted from the operation of general rules. 

6. On the 4th July 1828 there were 38 writers in Calcutta, 8 on leave, and 17 rus- 
ticated in diflerent parts of the interior, who had not passed their examinations ; and-firom 

that 
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that date to the 16th September 1860, a flpace of little more than two years, the names of 

no fewer than 94 individuals have been added to the College lists. At the Presideney and Appeadia (L.) 
in the provinces, at the present moment, there are only 67 students, and of these, 17 have 
already been reported qualified in one language, and in the course of two months they may (40.) o* 

obtain the same distinction in another; so that, leaving out of the Question the probability of 
a few passing in two languages, in October, November and December, it appears reasonable • 

to expect, that before the 1st of January 1831, the unqualified junior members of the civil v ^ciouer 103 . 
service may be included in a number somewhat below that of 40; of these again, 16 at 
least are so well disposed and desirous of being able to discharge their public duties in 
a proper manner, that their emancipation from the College may be reasonably looked for 
before the expiration of six months ; and thus before the Ist of May 1831, the registers of the 
establishment may be fairly expected to exhibit, by their reduced numbers, a most con- 
vincing proof of improved application to study. 

7. A few of the remaining 24 individuals nave been permitted to proceed to Europe for 
the recovery of their health. Some, as alluded to in a former paragraph of this report, are 
slow and uncertain in learning the oriental idioms, and their case may therefore be reckoned 
beyond the bounds of regulations and calculations, as to the term of qualification for the 
performance of their official duties. 

8. Without, however, calculating on the casualties of futurity, it appears that sufficient 
has been actually performed to justify very favourable conclusions, since the preceding par- 
ticulars prove tnat about 100 writers have been declared qualified for the public service 
since the 4th July 1828; and by a list annexed to a report submitted to the College 
Council, in that month and year, specifying the writers annually attached to the College from 
the time of its being founded till tlie date of the writing, and the portion of them who had 
passed the requisite examinations, it was shown that at no former period had there been 
more than 26 students given to the public service in the course of one year, at the com- 
mencement of which (1803) there were 120 individuals attached to the institution. 

9. There are 24 students in Calcutta at present, and of these, four only are of more than 
a year’s standing on the College register : one having been admitted in February 1828, was 
shortly afterwards permitted to study at Dacca, whence, on a medical certificate, he was 
lately allowed to return to the Presidency ; and three in September 1829. Two of these had 
not been at Hailey bury ; and the third, who enjoyed that advantage, will, I expect, pasfe his 
final examination in the course of a few days ; of the remainder, five arrived in November 
and December 1829, and all the others are of 18 30. 

10. The lists of writers permitted to study tlie languages, with the assistance of their 
friends in the country, and of‘ those who h ad been rusticated for neglect of duty, show much 
older dates than those above mentioned ; and indeed the whole records of the College can 
furnish very few instances of individuals, under such circumstances, being reported qualified 
for the service after the expiration of a short period from the date of their annval in JBengal. 

The gentlemen referred to in the next list, from 1 to 20, inclusive, do not appear to have 
passed any examination, but after having remained several years in the provinces, and 
obtained favourable reports from the civil officers under whose authority they had been 
placed, they were, by orders of Government, dated in IHll, disengaged from that obliga- 
tion, and confirmed in public situations. The remaining 22 persons numbered in the list, 
are the only individuals who have succeeded at mofussil examinations, from the year 1816 
to the present time ; and the document shows the date of their arrivals in the country, and 
the period they required to complete their studies. 


LIST of Students at present attached to the College of Fort Williamy 7 October 1830. 


No. 

Admission into the 

Date of 

No. 


Cuiloge. 

Poksing in 


1. 

7 Sept. - 1829 


17. 

2. 

23 Sept. - — 

Hindee, 10 Mar. 

I 


18m>. 

( 

3. 

24 Sept. - — 


18.; 

4. 

26 Nov. - — 

Hindet^, 16 May 




1830. 


6. 

11 Dec. - — 

Persian, 17 June 

19. 



1830. 

20. 

6. 

12 Dec. - — 



7- 

21 Dec. - — 


I 

8. 

10 Feb. - 1830 


21. 

9. 


Bengalee, 18 Aug. 




1830. 


10. 

14 May - — 


22. 

11. 




12. 

31 May - — 


23. 

13. 

- .... 


14. 

1 J.une - — 


24. 

16. 

8 June - —• 



16. 

7 Nov. - 1829] 
R.e-admitted 1 
39 June - IBSoJ 

Persian, 26 April 
1830. 

1 


Admission into the 


24 Nov. - 1829 
Ke-iulmitted 1 

16. 1 Illy - 1»:50 
16 January 188oi 
Re-admitted | 
6 August 1830 1 
9 August 1029^ 
27 August 1829 
Re-admitted ( 
22 August 1830 f 
4 Feb. - 1828-^. 
Re-admitted 1, 
16 Sept. - 1830j 
12 Dec. - 18291 
R»«dautted I 
2 Sept. - 1830j 
10 Sept. - 1830 

25 Sept. ; 1829; 

. Re-admitted | 

20 Sept. 1830] 


Date of 
Passing in 


4 o 


736-1. 


I. 

FUhMC. 
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m appendix to report from SELlCTf COMMITTEE 


LIST of Students who have passed the requisite Examination in the Provineea- 

since 1801. 


No. 

Date of Arrival 
in 

Calcutta. 

Passed | 

in 1 

PeniiD. 

Passed 

in 

Hindoostanee. 

PasMd 

in 

Bengalee. 

1. 

21 October - 1799 ' 




2. 

10 March - 1800 




3. 

1 September — 




4. 

4 January « 1801 




5. 

5 February 1802 


1 


0. 

9 December 1800 




7. 

30 July - - 1802 




8. 

_ _ — 




9. 

4 July - - — 




10. 

6 July - - — 

> - 


• 

11. 

21 August - 1801 




12. 

24 July - - 1802 




13. 

4 September 1803 




14. 

11 August - 1804 




16. 

- - 

1 



16. 

- - 

1 



17. 

- - 




18. 

26 November 1804 




19. 

5 April - - — 




20. 

13 September 1806 ^ 





* Examination excused by Government orders, dated 18 January 181 1. 



Date of Arrival j 

Passed 


Passed 

Pissed i 

PHMd 

No. 

in 


in 



in 


in 


in 



1 Calcutta 

Persian. 

Hindoostanee. j 

Hindet. 

Bengalee. 

21. 

24 Oct. 

1816 

21 June 

1819 






27 Nov. 

1822 

22. 

30 Aug. 

1817 

1 Feb. 

1820 

1 Feb. 

1820 


J 



23. 

1.4 J an. 

1818 

13 June 

— 

13 June 

— 





24, 

10 Oct. 

— 

5 Dec. 

1823 

6 Dec. 

1823 





25. 

16 Dec. 

1822 

6 April 

1824 

6 April 1824 1 





26. 

6 Jan. 

1827 

13 April 

1829 

- 

- 

* 

14 Nov. 

1828 



27. 

10 Jan. 

1828 

27 June 

1830 

• 

- 

1 

- 

- 

21 April 

1829 

28. 

30 July 

— 

23 April 

1829 

- 

- 


24 April 

1829 


29. 

30. 

8 July 
19 May 

1827 

26 April 
6 May 

1829 



— 

7 Nov. 


20 June 

1828 

31. 1 

27 Sept. 

1828 

16 Aug. 

— 

- 

- 


9 May 

1829 



32. 

31 May 

1828 

20 May 

— 

- 

- 

- 


- 

24 July 

1829 

33. 

29 Jan. 

— 

25 May 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 Oct. 

1828 

34. 



• 

18 Aug. 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18 June 

1829 

36. 

3 Jan. 

1827 

21 July 

— 

. 


• 

18 June 

1828 



36. 

30 Oct. 

— 

31 July 


- 

- 

- 


• 

0 Dec. 


37. 

29 Jan. 

1B2B 

5 Aug. 

— 

- 

- 

- 

16 April 

1830 



38. 

— 

- 

12 Oct. 

— 

- 

• 

- 

- 


21 Dec. 

1828 

39. 

10 Jan. 

1828 

14 June 

1830 

- 

- 

- 

.. 

.. 

29 Oct 

1629 

40. 

22 Sept. 

1827 

29 Jan. 

— 

- 

- 

- 


- 

19 July 

1826 

41. 

20 Oct. 

1828 

20 Sept. 

— 


• 

- 

21 Sept. 

1880 


42. 

29 Oct. 

1823 

16 Feb. 

1826 

mmmmmmmmJ 

15 Febs 

1826 





11. The names of the students at present attached to the College, and of tiiose removed 
from it for neglect of duty, have been specified in former parts of this report; imd at the 
end of this paragraph will be given a list of those who have proceeded into tte province 
on leave of absence, under the care of relations and friends, being placed ’geoeiially 
the superintendence of the district magistrates. 
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LIST of Students at present on Leave in different parts of the Country. 


Appendix (L.) 


No. 

Date 

of 

AdfDMiioii. 

Date 

of 

Passing in 

Date of Leave 
to quit 
the College. 

At what Station. 

1. 

as May - - 1828 

Persian, 16 Dec. 1828 

26 Feb. 1829 

Europe. 

2. 

24 November 1828 

.... 

8 Dec. — 

ditto. 

«. 

8 September — 

- 



Bhaugulpore. 

4. 

11 Decembor — 

.... 

15 Dec. 1829 

Sarun. 

6. 


.... 

26 Dec. — 

Dacca. 

«. 

8 October - 1829 

Hindee, 30 Aug. 1830 

2 Jan. 1830 

Cuttack. 

7. 

21 October - — 


Tipperah. 

8. 

. • 

- - - - 

4 Jan. 1830 

Gya. 

9. 

21 December 1829 

.... 

9 Jan. — 

Pumeah. 

10. 

27 August - — 

Bengalee, 20 Aug. 1830 

16 Mar. — 

Ballasore. 

11. 

21 December — 

- - - . 

13 April — 

Tipperah. 

12. 

30 March - 1830 

.... 

Chittagong. 

Moorshedabad. 

13. 

1 May - - — 

- • - 

10 May 1880 

14. 

15. 

4 January - 18271 
Re-admitted / 
17 May - - 183oJ 
4 May - - 1829 

. 

1 June — 

9 June — 

Meerut. 

Kishenaghur. 

16. 

31 May - - — 

- - - . 

15 June — 

Goruckpore. 

17. 

8 September — 

Persian, 16 April 1830 

29 June — 

Midnapore. 

18. 

2 June - - 1830 j 

.... 

26 Aug. — 

Singapore. 

19. 

12 September — 


22 Sept. — 

Bogra. 

20. 

16 December 1829 

.... 

19 Oct. 1830 

Fureedpore. 


(40.) K^port of 
Secretary of 
College Council ; 
7 October 1830. 


12. It mi^ht naturally be expected, that voung men placed in those advantageous cir- 
cumstances, in the undisturbed retirement of the country, with few temptations to idleness 
around them, with friends capable of assisting them in their studies, and with the constant 
conviction before their eyes that their public duties cannot be performed without a know- 
ledge of the eastern languages, would pass their examinations in them more rapidly than 
their less fortunately situated contemporaries, in some respects, at the Presidency. This, 
however, is by no means the case, as a momentary reference to the lists will show the 
different times commonly required to accomplish the same object under different cir- 
cumstances. In Calcutta evc^ student knows his progress will appear exactly in the 
reports on the periodical examinations, which are now commonly heia every two months, 
mad even monthly, for those who have a prospect of passing in any language. Proper 
books, and competent native teachers, are here easily obtained; oriental scholars can at 
all times be consulted, and emulation, which does something everywhere among young 
men properly educated, has always had, and still has, its full effect among the students of 
the College of Fort William. Various other reasons might be adduced to account for the 
difference in question, but it is not necessary to detail them, inasmuch as they will be 
obvious to your Lordship. 

13. As it has been objected of late, that the examinations have l>ecome more diflScult 
than tliey were formerly, it may be proper to state, for your Lordship’s information, a few 
particulars to show that no alteration has taken place in this respect: the same books, in 
each language, that were formerly employed, are still in use ; the exercises are likewise the 
same, since tor this purpose new papers nave not been printed for some years ; even when 
this is done, the examiners select them to correspond as exactly as may be, in point of 
difficulty, with the old exercises, and before they are sent to the press they are submitted 
for the perusal and approval of the College Council. In addition to all this, tiie senior of tlie 
officers who conduct these proceedings has been occasionally engaged in the performance 
of such duties for more than 17 years, and both his colleagues have likewise been similarly 
employed for a considerable period of time. 

14. It would indeed be no easy matter to persuade any person acquainted with the time 
and pains necessary for the acquiring of foreign tongues, that an examination in two of 
them, which after a few months study has been successfully passed more than a hundred 
times, can be a difficult one, and from the above particulars it will appear that no alteration 
in it can have taken place. 

13; Itbas been asserted likewise that the Hindee language can be of no use to the students 
of the college, but upon what grounds I cannot possibly imagine. It is the most closely 
connected with the Sanscrit of Sl\ the dialects at present known to have sprung from that 
origin, and spoken and written at the present day by one of the most numerous nations on 
the face of tne earth. It might he sufficient to merely name the Rajpoots of every part of 
B^sli India ; but the use of it, with some shades of difference, may be extenoea to all 
Hindoos out of Bengal and Orissa, who have not lost their own language and adopted that 
of foreigners. It may here be added, that in 1824, when Hindee was introducea into the 
College, instead of Hindoostanee, which being chiefly derived from Arabic and Persian, it 

786 — I. 4 o 2 was 
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— ^ wafl concluded could not be underBtood by Hindoos, every inquiry respecting the propriety 

Appendix (L.) of the change was made by the gentlemen who then superintended the affairs of the 

institution^ and who were themselves distinguished, not only for their knowledge of the 

Education of native languages, but also by long experience in the transaction of the Honourable Corn- 

Civil Servants, pany’s public nusiness. 

10. The Arabic words that may be introduced into Persian and Hindoostanee are ^ ipast 
as numerous as those of two ot any of the ancient languages of Europe, and Sanscrit 
words are admitted in the same manner into Hindee and Bengalee. These are the six 
languages which were formerly taught in the College ; but of late years Arabic and Sanscrit 
have been neglected, and the student’s labours arc now confined to Persian and Hindee, or 
Persian and Bengalee. In either case he has to peruse three books, and perform two or 
three such exercises, from English and vice versa, of which that perusal might enable him 
to give versions, and in such a manner as they might be intelligible to a Mahomedan 
or Hindoo. 

17. acquire a critical knowledge of the languages of the country, it is indeed neces- 
sary to learn something of botli Arabic and Sanscrit, and to obtain an extensive and familar 
iiequaintance with them, following tlie same path, W'ould be attended with the greatest 
udvantago, owing to the extrjiordiiiary assistance which the memory would receive from 
their system of derivation. 

18. Referring to the manner in which the two grand sources of Mahomedan and Hindoo 
vocabularies supply these subordinate streams, and to what has been above stated, it will 
be obvious to any person acquainted witli languages, that the student of the College of 
Fort William, reported qualified to discharge the duties of an officer in the civil service of 
Bengal, conducted in Persian and Hindee for instance, has a very limited ana elementary 
kind of* acquaintance with those dialects, and that it would be useful or otherwise in pro- 

5 >ortion to the soundness of the grammatical principles on which it had been obtained : his 
Persian, in short, might be compared to the Greek of a boy who had read two or three 
volumes of Herodotus or Xenophon, and his Hindee to that of the Latin of another who 
had perused a similar quantity of the easiest Roman authors. 

in. It has therefore always appeared to me exceedingly desirable that the oriental 
studies of the Horne College should halve been confined to the Arabic and Sanscrit lan- 
guages, the grammars of which might be learned equally well in any country, and the 
ability to read a common class-book in each w^oulcl be found of essential benefit to the 
students of the three presidencies. In most cases the quantity of Persian brought out 
from Haileybury appears by the initiatory examinations of this Ck)llege to have been very 
smuU, and the time said to kave been given to Hindoostanee and Bengalee study completely 
thrown away. 

20. The reductions which have been made in the College of Fort William, within the 
present year, are very considerable in an economical point of view, but they have not 
perhaps very materially lessened the efficiency of the institution. The diligent were at all 
times independent of assistance, and to the idle and inattentive no aid could supply defect 
of application. Those however who value instruction by lectures, have it now in their 
power to avail themselves of the learning and abilities of a gentleman distinguished for 
the highest acquirements in the learned languages of Europe, and at the expiration of no 
distant period his present progress promises similar attainments in those of Asia. Having 
evinced such proficiency in Persian and Bengalee, at examinations of the College, as en- 
titled liiiii to diplomas in those tongues, his qualification to give instruction in them is by 
this circumstance alone sufficiently established ; and having, when at leisure from the dis- 
charge of his professional duties, diligently perused some of the Arabic, Sanscrit, Hindee 
and Hindoostanee writings, the Rev. T. Proctor may in a short time be capable of conducting 
a course of lectures in all those languages, under such advantages as have seldom, if ever, 
fallen to the lot of any other individual. With your Lordship’s permission, he commenced 
a course of reading not quite two months since, in Persian, Bengalee and Hindee ; and 
the attendance being entirely optional, it will be considered as speaking sufficiently in 
pmise of his method of teaching, when it is known that he has already nearly 20 B^b•• 
scribers to the three classes. The number will soon be increased, ana I cannot help 
considering the establishment of Mr, Proctor’s lectures an exceedingly fortunate circumstance 
for many of the writers of the Bengal presidency. 

21. Since the date of your Lordship’s arrival in Bengal (including those alluded to in 
the beginning of the last paragraph), the reductions in the expense of the establishment 
have been very considerable. The discontinuance of the sum of 4,000 rupees, j^nted to 
every writer previous to the month of July 1828, supposing it to have been advanced to 
the 04 students alluded to in the 0th paragraph, amounts to the sum of 370,000 rupees. 
The saving by the sale of public furniture, whieli had been destroyed nearly as fast as it was 
supplied or repaired, amounted to 4,400 rupees ; and the annual saving by the reduction of 
the professorsliips, and situations of native teachers and other servants, to 30,220 rupees. 
These measures have, I think, been generally attended with very favourable effects in 
conduct of the students, and have materially assisted in checking idleness and extraysr 
gauce, and promoting study, 

22. I am not aware of any other circumstance relating to the affairs of the CoU^[6 
which at pn'sent requires to be added to the foregoing particulars, bat should anythiiig of 
the kind hereafter occur 1 shall not fail to bring it to your Lordship’s notice. 

I have the honour to be, &c. . 

(signed) i>. tiuddeU^ Secretary 
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(41.) — ^EXTRACT LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor general in 
Council ut Bengal (Public Department) ; dated 29th September 1830. 

1 . We shall now reply to your letter, dated 23d February 1830. 

2. In this letter you bring to our notice certain reductions which you have effected, on the 
recommendation 01 the Civil Finance Committee; viz. 

Bengal. 

Saving by discontinuing the offices of professors and pundits in the Rupees, 
College of Fort William - 46,080 

Madras. 

Saving by discontinuing the office of assistant secretary to the College 3,600 


Appendix. (L.) 

(41.) Letter from 
Court (^ Directors 
to fieiigal Govern- 
ment ; 

U9 September 1830. 


3. The reduction of rupees 46,080 per annum in the expenses of the College falls short 
of that which will be the necessary result of our Orders of 20th July 1830. The expenses of 
the College for 1828-29 were rupees 1,35,460. Its remaining expenses, after the reduction 
here noticed, would be therefore rupees 89,380. This is far too much for an establishment 
reduced to a secretary and examiners, supposing any such establishment to be maintained, 
of which we do not see the necessity. We cannot perceive why the system adopted at 
Bombay is not equally applicable to your presidency, and to that of Maaras. 

4. At Bombay, says the Report of the Civil Finance Committee there is no 
college, but the young men receive rupees 30 per mensem for maintaining a moonshee, and 
are attached soon after their arrival to different collectors in the provinces, as supernumerary 
assistants, until they are reported ready to pass an examination. They are then examined 
by a committee, temporarily formed at the Presidency, and if they pass in one language 
they are promoted to the station of an assistant ; but they must pass in two languages 
before they can become eligible to the station of a second assistant. We have no alteration 
to suggest in the system thus generally described, as it is stated to be efficient, and is 
clearly economical. 

Indeed, in proposing to continue establishments for the instruction of the more nu- 
merous civil servants of Bengal and Madras, we are free to confess that we are influenced 
not less by deference for the opinions of others, than by the assured conviction of our 
minds that such establishments are necessary.’’ 

5. In all this there is no reason given for not applying the Bombay system to Bengal and 
Madras. The greater number of the civil servants at those two presidencies is the only 
reason implied, but this holds equally on the other side, in presenting a greater number of 
persons for the formation of temporary committees. 

8. The whole of the reductions noticed in these paragraphs have our approbation, so far 
as they go. The above remarks point to the propnety ana practicability of carrying them 
further. 


(42.) — LETTER from the Vice^resident in Council at Bengal to the Court of Directors 
(Public Department), dated 24th May 1831. 

Honourable Sirs, 

1. The papers* that accompany this address will put your Honourable Court in posses- 
sion of our proceedings relative to the College of Fort William subsequently to the receipt 
of your despatch, No. 81, of 1830, dated the 20th July, by which we were directed to abolish 
that institution, and to provide other means of superintending the junior civil servants, and 
of pr^aring them for the public service. 

2. The above orders having been forwarded to the Right Honourable the Governor- 
general, his Lordship transmitted to us a Minute, recommending, for the reasons therein 
stated, that they should not be carried into immediate efiect, but that the Government 
should wait until the Report of the College, forwarded to your Honourable Court with our 

despatch, 


(42.) Letter from 
Bengal Govern- 
ment to the Court 
of Directors ; 

24 ^lay 1831. 


♦ (Copies.) 

Minute by theGovernor-general,dated4th February, and Letter, with three Lists, from the Secretary 
to the College Council. 

Letter fnim the Secretary to the Governor-general, dated 14th February. 

Minnie by Mr. Blunt, dated 26th February. 

LeUer to die Secretary to the Governor* general, dated ist March. 

CirouUr to the Acting Secretary to the College Council, and to the Magistrates and others having 
charge of Students in the interior. 

Draft of Rules proposed by the Vice-president in Council for Junior Civil Servants, after the aboli- 
tipu of the College, transmitted for the considerathin of the Governor-general, with a LeUer, dated the 
8th of ftlarcb. 

Sug^dstiohs of Mr. Blunt for regulating the Employment of Junior Civil Servants before and after 
their attainment of the requisite Qualifications tor the Public Service, transmitted for the consideration 
of the Governor-general, with a Le tter, dated the 15th Mafch. 

Letter 6rom the Secretary to the Governor-general, dated 19th March. 

Letter from the Secretary to the Governor-general, dated aad March, and Copy of a Letter from the 
Secretary to the College Council to the President and Members thereof. 

Letter to the Secretary to the Governor-general, dated 8th April. 

Letter from tlit Secretary to the Governor-general, dated 30U1 April. 
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(43.) Minufeof 
Governor-general ; 
4 February ib3i* 


MO 

4eflf)iileht No. 24, of I 8 OO, dated the 2Bd NovMber last, ooukl be rmlied to. His Lords|up 
kft it t^ever to the yioe<f resufeat in Council to execute the o^ni, jdioulfl them be an 
UBMUnity at the Council Board in favour of that procedure, in which ease the keel 
Government were requested by, his Lordal^ to make regulations for the future education 
wd control of the junior civil servants. To the Govemor^generars Minute wese appended 
a letter from Captain Ruddell, secretary to the College, and three lists, one showkig the 
time taken since 1810, by students residing in the College, to pass their examin a ti ons, 
another the time taken by students removed Irom the Presidency for idleness or misGondnet, 
and a third the time taken by students permitted at their option to pursue their studies in 
the interior. 

3 . His Lordship’s Minute was followed by a letter from his secretary, referring to that 
part of your Honourable Court’s instructions which prescribes a limited period for the 
acquirement of a competent knowledge of the native languages, with the penalty of losing 
your service if the writer be not found qualified for public employment by the expiration of 
the time specified, and expressing his Lordship’s opinion that this rule ought to be imme- 
diately enforced. 

4 . Sir Charles Metcalfe having on a former occasion recorded his sentiments in favour of 
the abolition of the College, did not think it necessary to repeat them. 

6 . Mr. Blunt recorded a Minute, and Sir Charles Metcalfe concurred with him, as to the 
necessity which is therein argued of obeyii^ your Honourable Court’s orders. We accord- 
ingly communicated our opinion to the Right Honourable the Govemor-general, proposing 
to abolish the College on the Ist of June as a convenient period for the removal of the 
students to stations in the interior, and suggesting, with reference to the 15th paragraph of 
your Honourable Court’s despatch, that a further probationary period of six months might 
be granted to such gehtlemen as had exceeded fifteen months’ residence in the country, and 
that to others whose term of residence was less than fifteen months, a period should be 
given according to the scale noted below These rules were promulgated to the students 
m the College and in the interior, with a suitable warning of tlie conseauence of not being 
found qualified for public employment by the expiration of the time fixed in the scale. 

8. We then proceeded to embody rules for the superintendence of the junior civil servants 
aftei- tlie abolition of the College, the draft of which was forwarded for the consideration of 
the Right Honourable the Governor-general, followed by a paper of suggestions laid before 
the -Board by Mr. Blunt, for regulating the employment of junior civil servants, before and 
after their attainment of the requisite qualifications for the public service. 

7 . To the former, as a scheme of education, with a view to qualify young men for the public 
service, the Right Honourable the Governor-general intimated decided objections, the 

f rounds of which are described in the letter from his Lordship's secretaiy, dated the Md of 
larch, to which, and to our acting secretary’s reply, dated the Bth ultimo, and to a subse- 
quent letter from his Lordship’s secretary, we take the liberty of referring your Honourable 
Court. 

8 . His Lordship has finally determined to defer the abolition of the College until the receipt 
of further orders from your Honourable Court. 

8 . We solicit the attention of your Honourable Court to the strong opinion entertained by 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General in favour of restoring the rewards formerly 
granted for the successful study of the Sanscrit and Arabic languages. 

We have, &c. 

Fort William, 24th May 1831. (signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 

* W. Blunt 

(43.) — MINUTE of the Governor-general, dated the 4th Febmary 1831. 

I FEEL extreme regret that the Honourable Court have resolved, without waiting for the 
issue of the further experiment they had allowed to be made, to abolish the College. The 
report of the secretaiy of the College which I lately submitted to Council, with the addition 
01 some remarks of my own, has satisfied me that the present plan has put as effectual 
a check to idleness and extravagance as can be expected from any system of education, of 
which India is to be the scene. The new measure now ordered by the Court, has in some 
degree had a trial, by the actual distribution in the interior of one-half of the whole 
number of the writers, part being rusticated for dissipation and inattention to their studies, 
part by their own desire, to be placed with friends and relations. With respect to their 
progress in acquiring the languages, it will be seen that the Mofussil portion have made no 
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advance equal to those in Calcutta, and for the very obvious reasons that they have not 

the assistance afforded by the College, nor the same vigilant control and superintendence ApjpiMHic^.) 
over their studies and conduct. It will be observed that many of the voluntary Mofossil 
students have been subsequently re-admitted to the College, but never without the consent 
of the friends with whom they had been originally pla^, nor without sufficient cause OovVilSBr-gsi^ 
shown. 4 February 1831 . 

lliere are now 56 writers who have not passed. It is proj^sed in the despatch that these 
young men should be placed with such of our more experienced servants as may seem to 
you to possess the qualifioations best calculated to draw forth whatever may be good, and 
to checK whatever may be evil, in those committed to their charge. 

In theory this is an excellent plan, and ought to be easy of execution ; but with the 
information that actual experience with the writers already in the Mofussil, has given me, 

I am convinced that the measure will altogether fail. In the first place, how few is the 
number of those experienced servants who are fit, or if fit, would be willing, to undertake 
this control? The kind of parental care here adverted to is not easy to be obtained in private 
life ; and how much less lixely is it to be met with in those whose whole time is engaged in 
public business, in behalf of strangers, at that time of life the least patient of authority, in 
whom generally they can have no interest whatever. I beg to refer the Members of Council 
to the secretary for the generally unsatisfactory answers from magistrates, under whom 
the young men have been placed, as to their diligence and general conduct. Almost 
uniformly these reports have oeen favourable, though positively contradicted by the fact of 
continued inability to pass an examination. Upon the subject of control, I should say that 
one of the great drawDacks to the efficiency of the administration is the want of a due 
subordination between the higher and lower ranks in the civil service. The superiors, in 
general, exercise a very imperfect control over those under their command, and the assistants, 
in consequence, do little or nothing, as their inclinations lead them, and seem to conceive 
that exertion is only called for when they are placed in an independent charge. There can, 
in my opinion, be no worse symptom of the laxity prevailing upon this important point, 
tlian the almost total absence of all complaints, on the part of superiors, of those under them, 
and the excessive, and I may add the universal, reluctance, even in the worst cases, to 
impeach neglect and delinquency. For these reasons, therefore, I have not the smallest 
confidence m the efficacy of the superintendence described in the despatch. 

The only part of this plan really possessing a compelling power, and afibrding any security 
for success, is the condition, that if the writer is not qualified within a certain period, he 
will lose his, most valuable, appointment. This, no doubt, will operate in England, as well as 
here ; as parents, by previous instruction, will take every precaution to guard against this 
misfortune. But this guarantee will be good for nothing, unless the required qualificatious 
are subjected to an impartial and rigid trial. I am dispos^ to place no trust in an examina- 
tion in the Mofussil, however the committee may be composed, and I consider that tbare 
can be no security against great abuse, in this respect, except by the appointment of per- 
manent paid examiners, as at present, of the highest attainments and character. 

1 suspect that there will be found a strong practical obstacle to the execution of this 
plan, in the impossibility of finding accommodation for the writers exactly there, where the 
proper superintendents are to be found. With nearly a similar object of placing the young 
men, when they had passed College, with those oflicers who were likely to make them the 
best men of business, a report, at my suggestion, was called for, of all the buildings at public 
stations^ that might be available for their accommodation ; as far as my recollection serves 
me, the number at any station was very limited. I beg to refer the Members of Council to 
these returns. Of course this difficulty might be removed by the erection of the required 
number of bungalows ; but this would demand both time and expense ; and if made, what 
certainty would then exist that in these very stations the most eligible officers for the 
charge m question would always be found. 

My opinion upon these ordfers of the Court is, that the execution of them should be 
suspended until the report of the proceedings of the College, and of its apparent success 
dunng the progress of uie further trial which they authoriz^ to be made, is before them. 

A decision upon this communication may reach us in little more than six months, and any 
evil from this delay is not to he compared with the baneful effects, of long duration, which 
would follow, according to my opinion, from the substitution of one plan, of certain failure, 
for another, which, as fer as it has been tried, appears to promise well. The knowledge of 
the languages of the country is of too great importance to our efficient administration to 
be trifle with. That this knowledge can be better gained in Calcutta than in the Mofussil, 
is certain ; that it would be obtained at too dear a price, if it involved the students in a load 
of debt, as in former times, from which it has been found almost knpossible to be extricated, 
may be at once admitted. But that such is the present case 1 positively dew; and, with 
the experience I have of both the present and intended system, 1 think I shoum deserve all 
the charge of inconsistency of purpose and vacillation which such changes would he c^n 
to, if, bfSbre allowing the Honourable Court to judge for themselveB of the effect of taeir 
own former orders, which of course they did not anticipate, I carried this last asdier into 
immedi^ effect : suspension t^efore, for the present, of the Couit*s instructfoini is my 
recommeiidation. 

But should neither of my colleagues concur in this opinion, I then request the Vine- 
president in Council to cany these orders into effect, and to make such regulations for the 
future control of the writers in the Mofussil as he may think proper. I confess at once 
my own inability to suggest any arrangements by which the wishes of the Court can be 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

Camp, Rohilcund, Feb. 4, 1831. 


(signed) W, C. StntincL 
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EducatioD of 
Civil Servants. 


LIST of Students who have passed their Examinations in the College since 1916^ 
showing the Time required by each to accomplish that object, and the Average Rate of 
the Performance. 
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86 
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6 

2. 

2 Dec. — 
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- 

- 

66 

B 

3. 
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• 

- 

• 

60 

17 

4. 
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•• 

- 

- 

39 

19 
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— 
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- 

- 

- 
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- 
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20 
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19 
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19 
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19 
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« 
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- 

- 

31 
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- 

- 
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80 

2B 
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18 

3 
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27 
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24 Feb. — 
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- 
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. 

- 

- 

- 

15 
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66 . 

7 Mar. — 

- 

- - - 

6 June 1819 

- 

- 

- 

14 

28 


67. 

1 Aug. — 

3 June 1819 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 
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68 . 

20 Aug. — 

3 June 1820 

9 June 1820 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

19 


69. 

22 Aug. — 

3 June 1819 

8 June 1810 

- - - 

- 

- 


9 

16 


70. 

11 Sep. — 

- 

- - 

5 June 1819 

- 

- 

- 

8 

24 


71. 

22 Sep. — 

• 

8 June 1810 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

16 


72. 

24 Sep. — 

3 Dec. 1810 

9 Dec. — 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

14 

15 
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26 Sep. — 

8 June — 

- « . 

8 June 1819 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 
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26 Sep. — 

1 Dec. 1820 
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- - - 

- 

- 

- 

26 

6 


76. 

7 Oct. — 

3 June — 

- - - 

10 June 1820 

- 

• 

- 

20 

ft 
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21 Jan. 1810 
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- - - 
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- 

- 

- 

10 
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77. 

22 Jan. — 

- 

- - - 

— 

- 

- 

- 

10 
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• 
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- 

• 

- 

4 

13 


79. 

4 June 1819 

4 June 1821 
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- - - 

- 

- 

- 

24 

3 


80. 

23 June — 

1 Dec. 1820 

2 Dec. 1820 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

17 

9 


81. 

28 June — 

3 June — 

9 June — 

- - - 

6 June 1820 

11 

11 


82. 

30 June — 

3 Dec. 1810 

9 Dec. 1810 

6 Dec. 1810 

- 

- 

- 

5 

9 


83. 

23 July — 

4 Jutie 1821 

- - - 

8 June 1821 

- 

- 


22 

15 
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9 Aug. — 
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. 
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- 

- 

- 

9 

27 
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23 Aug. — 
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- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

9 

13 
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30 Aug. — 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

9 

6 


87. 

6 Sep. — 
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- - 

• 

- 

- 

14 

26 
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« — i 

3 Dec. 1810 
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- - - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 
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- — 

* 1 Dec. 1820 
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- - - 

- 

- 

- 

14 

26 
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12 Sep. 1819 

- 

— 

. - - 

- 

- 

- 

14 

20 
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- - - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

25 


92. 
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- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

21 
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— 
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- 

- 

- 

8 

18 
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- 

- 

17 

27 
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- 

- 

- 

11 

29 
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— 
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- 

- 

- 

11 

28 
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- - - 

- 

- 
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5 

20 
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. 
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- _ ■ 

8 June 1821 

- 

- 

- 

15 

9 


99. 

- 

26 Mar. 1823 

12 Sep. 1822 

- - . 

- 

- 

- 

33 

14 


100 . 

22 June 1820 

1 Dec. 1820 

2 Dec. 1820 

- - - 

. 

• 

- 

5 

10 


101 . 

17 July — 

31 Mar. 1822 

- - - 

6 June 1822 

- 


- 

22 

19 


102 . 

26 July — 

21 Sep. 1821 

7 June 1821 

- - - 

- 

• 

- 

11 

25 


103. 

27 July — 

4 June — 

— 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 


104. 

— 

— 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

8 

10 


105. 

28 July 1820 

11 Jan. 1823 

3 Feb. 1823 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

28 

5 


106, 

6 Nov. — 

11 Apr. 1821 

2 Dec. 1820 


- 

- 

- 

5 

5 


107. 

11 Jan. 1821 

4 June — 

7 June 1821 

- - - 

- 


- 

4 

26 


108. 

19 Feb. — 

- — 

27 June — 

- - - 

- 

- 


4 

8 


109. 

21 Feb. — 

- — 

18 Aug. — 

. - - 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 


110 . 

2 Mar. — 

3 June 1822 

3 May 1823 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

1 


111 . 

20 May — 

4 Dec. 1821 

- - - 

8 Dec. 1821 

- 

- 

- 

6 

9 


112 . 

. — 

12 Apr. 1822 

3 Feb. 1823 

- - - 

- 


- 

20 

4 


113. 

4 July 1821 

1 Oct. — 

13 July 1822 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

27 


114. 

.. — 

1 Nov. — 

5 June — 

- - - 

- 

- 


15 

27 


115. 

9 July 1821 

3 Dec. — 

6 Dec. — 


- 

- 

• 

16 

26 


116. 

2 Oct. — 

3 June — 

6 June — 



- 

- 

8 

3 


117. 

— 

4 Dec. 1821 

7 Dec. 1821 

- 

- 

- 

• 

2 

5 


118. 

6 Oct. 1821 

3 June 1822 

5 June 1822 


- 

- 

-> 

8 



119. 

9 Oct. — 

4 Dec. 1821 

22 Jan. — 

- 

- 

- 

• 

3 

13 


120. 

16 Oct. — 

2 Dec. 1824 

12 Mar. 1826 

- 

- 

- 

- 

40 

26 


121. 

lOKov. — 

3 June 1822 

6 June 1822 

- - - 

- 

- 

- 

6 

22 


122. 

12 Nov. — 

23 July — 

12 Sep. — 

. . „ 

- 

- 

- 

10 

- 


123. 

laNov. — - 

27 July — 

6 Sep. — 

- - - 

- 

- 

• , 

9 

23 


124. 

14 Nov. — 

10 May — 

8 May — 

- - 

- 

- 

- 

5 

26 


125. 

l»Nov. — 

3 June 1823 

22 Sep. 1823 


• . 

• 

• 

22 

3 


126. 

2l.Jan. 1822 

20 Apr. 1822 

1 Oct. 1822 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

10 


187. 

SJiine — 

8 Dec. — 

6 Dec. 


- 

m 

- . ; 

6 

— 


7diS 

»— 1. 


4 

P 



(continaerf) 



I. 664 to RSi^ont sfiLtect ODWMnrrEE 
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Public. 







Appendix (L.) 

Date 

* ofAdinisflion 


PASSED IN. 



mmmmmrnm II* 

Education of 
^Civil Servants, 

into 

College. 

r 

Persian. 

Hindooslanee. 

Bengalee. 

A 

Hindee. 


12B. 

27 June 1822 

2 De6. 182B 

5 June 1828 


’*i . . 

Month*. Days. 

17 6 

129. 

IJuIy — 

25 Apr. — 


- • 

# 

It 6 

180. 

2 July — 

3 Dec. 1822 

5 Dec. 1822 

. 

■ . 

5 6 

131. 

31 Jufy — 

- — 

•P 

... 

... 

« 8 

132. 

23 Aug. — 

25 Apr. 1823 

5 JunelB23 

... 


0 12 

133. 

26 Aug. — 

2 June 1824 

- - - 

6 Dec. 1823 

- 

21 « 

134. 

- — 

3 Dec. 1822 

5 Dec. 1B22 

... 

... 

* » 

135. 

11 Oct. 1822 

18 Feb. 1824 

4 June 1B24 

... 

.... 

10 83 

136. 

30 Dec. — 

3 June 1823 

5 June 1823 

... 

... 

S 6 

137. 

2 Jan. 1823 

2 Dec. — 

4 Dec. — 

... 

... 

11 2 

138. 

6 Jan. — 

— 

- — 

... 


10 28 

139. 

17 May — 

2 June 1824 

4 Dee. 1824 

... 

... 

10 17 

140. 

lOct. — 

18 Feb. — 

4 Dec. 1823 

... 


4 18 


- — 

2 June — 

3 Mar. 1824 

... 


8 -2 

r42. 

13 Oct. 1823 

3 Sop. — 

4 J une — 

... 

.... 

10 20 

143. 

— 

2 Dec. 1823 

4 Dec. 1823 

^ . . 

... 

t 21 

144. 

27 Oct. 1823 

17 Sep. 1824 

4 Dec. 1824 

... 


18 G 

145. 

17 May 1824 

2 June 1825 

4 June 1825 

... 

. 

12 17 

146. 

26 May — 

2 June 1824 

1 July 1824 

. 


1 5 

147. 

— 

2 Dec. — ■ 

12 Mar. 1826 

... 

... 

0 18 

148. 

— 

11 Feb. 1025 

... 

8 Dec. 1824 

... 

8 16 

149. 

— 

2 Dec. 1824 

4 Dec. 1824 

... 

... 

8 8 

150. 

9 June 1824 

12 Apr. 1825 

11 Feb. 1826 

... 

... 

10 3 

151. 

19 June — 

2 Dec. 1824 

4 Dec. 1824 

... 

... 

5 15 

162. 

22 June — j 

- — 

12 Mar. 1826 


... 

8 20 

153. 1 

1 

2 Aug. — 

5 Apr. 1825 

9 May — 


... 

9 7 

154. 

11 Oct. — 

2 June — 

12 Apr. — 


... 

7 21 

155. 

. — 

11 Oct. — 

11 Feb. — 

... 

. * 

12 

156. 

• — 

12 Oct. — 

20 Dec. — 

... 

9 

14 9 

157. 

14 Oct. 1824 

11 Oct. — 

4 June 1825 

... 

... 

11 87 

158. 

16 Oct. — 

- 


... 

. . - 1 

11 20 

159. 

28 Oct. — 

— 

27 Oct. — 

. - . 

... 

11 29 

160. 

2 Nov. — 

17 Feb. 1826 

... 

18 Aug. 1825 

• 

15 15 

161. 

13 Nov. — 

2 June 1825 

. 

22 Mar. — 

. . 

6 19 

162. 

16 Nov. — 

- 

... 

. 

... 

6 16 

163. 

17 Nov. — 

11 Oct. 1825 

- 

22 Dec. 1826 


13 5 

164. 

18 Nov. — 

2 June — 

... 

1 Mar. — 

. 

6 14 

165. 

2 Apr. 1825 
17 May — 

— 

... 

10 Aug. — 


4 14 

166. 

1» Sep. 1820 

... 

22 June 1820 

... 

i 10 2 

167. 

21 May — 

17 Apr. — 

- . . 

22 Dec. 1825 

. 

10 26 

168. 

11 June — 

17 Dee. 1825 

- - . 

18 Feb. 1820 


8 7 

169. 

13 June — 

17 Feb. 1820 

- . . 

22 J une — 

... 

12 3 

170. 

12 Aug. — 

IS) Dec. — 

- - - 

. 

• - . ' 

16 • 7 

171. 

15 Sep. — 

17 June — 

- . - 

20 Feb. 1828 


9 2 

172. 

20 Sep. — 

19 Sep. — 

- . . 

. W . 

1 Aug. 1828 

11 89 

173. 

6 Oct. — 

17 Feb. — 

» - - 

18 Feb. 1828 

... 

4 12 

174. 

7 Oct. — 

17 June — 

- . . 

... 

18 Apr. 1828 

8 to 

175. 

— 

17 Dec. 1825 

- . . 

. 

20 Feb. ’ — 

« IS 

176. 

22 Oct. 1825 

2 Feb. 1827 

- - - 

. . . b 

18 Aug. — 

U 10 

177. 

1 Dec. — 

10 Oct. 1820 

... 

. . . ' 

10 16 

178. 

27 Feb. 1826 

17 June — 

- - - 

. 


6 21 

179. 

13 Mar. — 

- — 

... 

22 June 1B26 

20 June 1828 

3 » 

180. 

16 May — 

19 Dec. 1820 

... 

8 Sep. — 


V 3 

181. 

21 May — 

10 Aug. — 

... 

3 Nov. — ' 

. • - 

5 12 

182. 

31 May — 

19 Dec. — 

... 

18 Apr. 1827 

. . ' 

H) «8 

183. 

26 June — 

2 Feb. 1827 

... 

. - 

17 Oct. 1828 

X 6 

184. 

^ — 

20 Mat-. 1829 

... 

9 Jan. 1626 


32 24 

185. 


10 Aug. 1827 

... 

3 Ndv. * — 


» 20 

186. 


24 July — 

... 


... 

12 23 

187. 

6 Sep. 1826 

- — 


19 Jan. 1627 

. . ' 

10 18 

188. 

22 Sep. — 

7 Oct. 1826 

- 

» ^ 'ea 

21 Dec. 1826 

8 to 

189. 

21 Oct. — 

19 Dec. — 


M ^ 

81 Nov. — > 

4 to 

100. 

23 Oct. — 

- — 

. . 

2 Feb. l&rtl 


t 9 

191. 

5 Dec. — 

17 June 1828 

. 

. . . ’ 

V Mar. 1888 

18 42 

192. 

8 Dec. — 

10 Aug. 1827 

. 

• . 

l«Beb.l88V 

t 3 

193. 

5 Jan. 1827 

29 Jan. 1828 

. . 

28 Julie 188V 

. . * ' 

It t4 

194. 

- — 

5 Jan. — 

... 


18 July lew 

It • ' - 

104. 

23 Jan. 1827 

28 Sep. 1827 


... 

28 June — 

8 5 



THB ABBAIR3 OF TUB BASf INDIA COMPANY. 


666 


I. 



Date ^ 

of Admissiun 


FA Si S ED IN 

• 

App^^ix ( 4 ) 


into 

College. 

r- - 1 

Bmisn. 

Hia4ito*tanee. 

Beugiklcc. 

Hindoo. 

( 43 .) Mjput. «f 
Govemor.osuM'al 

im. 

3 Fob. 1867 

16 Oct. 1827 

•* .. * . .* 1 

11 May 1827 


4 Febnraiy 1831 . 

Months. Ua^s. 

6 13 

191. 

21 May — 


- V 

3 Aug. — 

- 

4 25 

196. 

- r . 

18 Jan. }828 

- - T 

18 Aug. — 

- 

7 27 

199. 

26 May 1827 

7 Mar. — 

“ ■* 4P 

... 

18 Oct. 1827 

9 12 

200 . 

- .r— - 

15 July — 

- - » 

... 

2 Nov. — 

13 20 

201 . 

4 June 1827 

16 Sep, — 

•• •• ir 

22 Dec. 1827 


15 12 

202 . 

- ..r 

17 June -r- 

• • T 

17 Oct. — 

... 

12 13 

203. 

9 June 1827 

18 Jan. — 

- - - 

18 Aug. — 

. 

7 9 

204. 

11 June --r 

— 

- - - 

— 

. 

7 7 

205. 

. — 

25 Mar. 1828 

- - 

- 

18 Oct. 1827 

9 14 

20 ( 1 . 

12 June 1827 

18 Jan. — 

- - - 

... 

— 

7 6 

207. 

10 June — 

17 June — 

- - - 

16 Feb. 1828 

... 

12 1 

208. 

.p — 

- — 

- - - 

16 Nov. 1827 

. 

12 1 

209. 

0 July 1827 

10 Aug. 1827 

- - - 

17 Oct. — 

18 Oct. 1827 

3 9 

210 . 

25 Sep. — 

16 Sep. 1828 

• - • 

... 

7 Mar. 1828 

11 21 

211 . 

99 Oct. — 

16 Feb. — 

- • . 

... 

17 Apr. — 

5 18 

212 . 



17 Dec. — 

- - - 

... 

17 Feb. 1829 

15 18 

213. 

10 Dec. 1827 

17 Dec. 1829 

- - - 

17 Aug. 1829 

... 

12 7 

214. 

; 11 Dac. — 

6 Oct. — 

- - - 

16 Jan. — 

- 

21 24 

215. 

24 Dec. ~ 

9 Jan. — 

“ - « i 

20 June 1828 


12 15 

216. 

; 26 Dec. — 

29 Jan. 1828 

1 

... 

18 Feb. 1828 

1 22 

217. 

4 Feb. 1828 

5 Oct. 182.0 

- - • 

16 Mar. 1820 


20 1 

218. 

30 Apr. — 
26 May — 

17 June 1828 

- - - 

:> Aug. 1828 

. 

3 5 

219. 

16 Feb. 1829 

- - - 

IH Aug. — 

- 

6 20 

220 . 

11 June — 

16 Aug. 1828 

- - - 

20 June — 

. 

2 5 

221 . 

- — 

17 Dec. — 

- - - 

1 (> Sep. — ' 

. 

6 6 

222 . 

— 

16 June 1829 

- - - 

... 

17 Feb. 1829 

12 5 

223. 

12 June 1828 

17 Dee. 1828 

- - - 

22 Dec. 1828 

- - - 

6 10 

224. 

i - — 

1 5 J uly — 

- - - 

... 

20 Oct. 1828 

4 6 

22.5. 

' 18 June 1828 

16 Get. 1829 

- - - 

17 Oct. 1820 

... 

)5 29 

226. 

11 July — 

OJuly — 

- - - 

- 

21 Apr. 1829 

11 28 

227. 

31 July — 

14 Nov. 1828 

- - - 

- - - 

9 Jan. — 

5 9 

228. 

- — 

13 May 1820 

- - - 

18 Oct. 1828 

... 

9 13 

229. 

1 Auf^. 1828 

. 


- 

19 Dec. 1626* 

9 13 

230. 


16 June 1820 


14 Nov. 1828 

. ] 

1 10 16 

231. 

i 27 .Sep. 1828 

Ojan. — 


. - . 

19 l)(‘e. 1626 

3 12 

232. 

1 13 Oct. — 

15 July — 

- - -. 


16 Feb. 1630 

16 5 

233. 

i 20 Oct. -- 

16 Oct. ~ 

- - - 

18 Feb. 1820 

- 

11 26 

234. 

1 

20 Mar. — 


oJan. — 

- 

5 

235. 

' 21 Oct. 1828 

16 July ~ 

« - - 

— 

- 

8 24 

230. 

- — 

_ — 

- - 

. 

21 Apr. 1329 

8 24 

237. 

23 Oct. 1828 

16 June 1820 

..... 

22 Dec. 1828 

- . - 

7 23 

238. 

8 Nov. — 

16 Aug. — 

... 

17 Feb. 1880 

... 

15 9 

239. 

9 Nov. — 

13 May — 

- • . 

... 

17 Feb. 1629 

6 4 

240. 

10 Nov. — 

4 Sep. — 

... 

20 Apr. 1820 

- 

9 ?4 

241. 

13 Nov. — 

leFek — 

- - . 

. . - 

20 Mar. 1629 

4 7 

242. 

14 Nov. — 

17 Dec. — 

... 

• - 

16 Aug. — 

13 a3 

243. 

22 Nov. — 

15 July — 

... 


21 Apr. — 

7 23 

244. 

11 Dec. ■— 

13 May — 

... 

18 Feb. 1829 

. 

5 2 

245. 

4 Feb. 1629 

16 June — 

- • . 

... 

21 Apr. 1620 

4 12 

246. 

8 Feb. — 

17 Dec, — 

... 

6 Oct. 1829 

* j 

10 12 

247. 

248. 

23 Mar. — 
10 Apr. — 

4 May — 

10 Feb. 1880 

- 

16 Nov. 1829 

5 Oct. 1829 

8 24 

10 6 

249. 

16 J une — 

... 

... 

16 Nov. 1820 

13 12 

250. 

T 

18 May 1829 

- ■ 

- - . 

15 July — 

2 11 

201 . 

5 May 1829 

5 Oct. — 

- . . 

... 

1 7 Aug. — 

5 

252. 

* -n- - 

16 Nov. — 

... 

17 Aug. 1829 

- 

6 11 

253. 

r - 

16 Mar. 1830 

... 

. . - 

5 Oct. 1820 

10 11 

254. 

m — ~ • 

15 Sep. — 

- 

22 Dec. 1629 

. 

16 10 

255. 

7 May 1829 

10 June 1829 

... 

4 Sep. — 

. 

3 27 

256. 

8 May . — 

17 June 1830 

1 . 

16 Aug. 1830 

. • . 

15 10 

267. 

22 May -r- 

5 Oct. 1820 

... 

. . - 

4 Sept. 1829 

4 13 

258. 

^ 

16 Aug. 

... 

16 June 1829 

- . - 

2 23 

259. 

« •» 

15 July 

... 

- .r - 

5 Oct. 1829 

4 13 

200 . 

23 May 1620 

16 June — 

. 

5 Oct. 1829 

. - • 

4 12 

261. 

— 

16 Sep. 1880 

- 

17 Oct, — 

- . - 

15 22 

202 . 

26 May 1820 

16 Nov. 1829 

- . - 

18 June — . 

... 

5 21 

263. 

7 Sep. — 

j 

16 Sep. 1830 

• 

. 1 

16 Mar. 1630 

12 6 


A 11 

o 


{continued) 


APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMIWEB 


I. ««• 


PUBUC. — - 

Appendix (L) 

Bate^ 

of Admiaaion 
into ! 

College. 

PASSED IN 


Education of 

Civil Sonrantf* 

i ■ 

Persian. 

Hindooatanee. 

Bengalee. | 

,n, , . ^ 

HIndee. 




i 




Muntha. Da^a, 

264. 

23 Sep. 1829 

16 Nov. 1830] 

.. e. - 

- • • 

10 Mar. 1830 

13 28 

265. 

21 Oct. — 

17 June — 

- - - 

- - - 

18 Feb. — 

7 26 

206. 

10 Nov. — 

10 Aug. — 

- - • 

- 1 

16 May 

9 6 

267. 

26 Nov. — 

16 Dec. — 

• - - 

- - - 


12 21 

268, 

11 Dec. — 

17 June — 

- - - 

- - - 

16 Nov. 1830 

11 5 

269. 

e. _ 

16 Feb. — 

« - - 

- - - 

16 Mar. •— 

3 6 

270. 

10 Feb. 1830 

16 Jan. 1831 

- - - 

18 Aug. 1880 

- 

11 5 






270) 

3,613 1 






Yrs. 

1. 1. 0. 


The time taken by the whole of the abore-mentioned students to pass their examumtiowi 
amounts to 3,fil3 months, which, divided by 270, the number of students, gives an average 
for each of one year and one month. 

(signed) D. RuddeU, 

Secretary College Council. 


LIST of Forty-six Rusticated Studxmts who have passed the requisite Examinations in the Oriental 
Languages, since 1816; showing the Time required by each to accomplish that object, and also the 
Average Rate of the Performance. 


No 

Bate 

of 

Date 

of 

Rustication. 


PASSED IN 




Adniiasjon 
into College. 

r 

Peraian. 

Hiiidoostanee. 

Bengalee. 

j„ - i. Tr ^ 

Hindee. 



1. 

12 Dec. 1814 

5 Mar. 1816 

28 July 1820 

28 July 1820 



Mot. Dayt. 
67 16 

2. 

13 Sept. 1813 

1 July — 

2 June 1817 

- - . 

4 July 1817 

. 

44 

19 

:3- 

25 Oct — 

30 Nov. — 

13 Oct. 1820 

11 Dec. 1819 


- • - 

83 

18 

4- 

22 Oct. 1811 

9 Jan. 1818 

3 June 1818 

6 June 1818 

. - - 

- - - 

79 

H 

6- 

20 Sept. 1817 

29 May — 

31 Jan. 1820 

31 Jan. 1820 

- 

. 

28 

10 

6. 

28 Mar. 1818 

29 Jan. 1819 

15 Aug. — 

- 

30 June 1 820 

. 

28 

17 

7- 

9 Sept. 1816 

17 Sept, — 

29 July — 


5 June 1819 

- 

46 

20 

8. 

31 Dec. 1818 

5 Nov. 

5 Dec. 1623 

5 Dec. 1823 

. 

. 

69 

5 

9* 

9 June 1820 

30 Mar. 1822 

11 Jan. — 

3 Feb. — 

- 

- - . 

3t 

34 

10. 

23 May 1822 

10 July 1823 

11 June 1824 

3 Dec. 1824 


- 

30 

10 

11* 

26 Aug. — 

. — 

10 Apr. — 

4 June — 

. - - 

... 

21 

8 

12. 


— 

28 June — 

28 June — 

. 

... 

22 

2 

13- 

6 Jan. 1823 

7 Aug. 1823 

17 Apr, — 

17 Apr. — 


- 

16 

11 

14. 

11 OcL 1824 

16 June 1825 

17 June 1826 

20 Dec. 1825 

- • - 

• • . 

90 

6 

15* 

15 Oct. — 

3 Feb. — 

7 Oct. — 

17 OcU 1826 

^ m m 

• • * 

- 

H 

9 

16. 

18 Nov. 1825 

4 May 1 826 

28 Sept. 1827 

31 Dec. 1830 

. • • 

61 

s 

ir- 

22 Oct. — 

6 July — 

18 Jan. 1828 

m m m 

• 

' 16 Feb. 1827 

96 

96 

is. 

10 Jan. 1826 

JSDec. — 

11 May 1827 

• -p » 

8 Sept. 1826 

- 

16 

I 

19- 

10 July — 

17 May 1827 

7 Mar. 1828 

m m ^ 

15 July 1828 


«4 

6 

20. 

20 Sept. — 

2 Aug. — 

15 Feb. — 

^ m m 

. 

18 June 1828 

20 

28 

21. 

6 Dec. — 


26 Oct. 1827 

m m 

22 Dec. 1827 

w • • 

12 

16 

22. 



2 Jan. 1828 

•1 •» t* 

16 Apr. 1828 

. 

16 

10 

23- 

15 Dec. 1826 


17 Mar. — 

a M 09 

18 Oct. — 

m m m 

22 

3 

24. 

4 Jan. 1627 

1 Nov. 1827 

21 July 1829 

m m m 

. 

18 June 1828 

30 

*7 

25- 

6 Jan. — 

2 Aug. — 

17 June 1828 

m m m 

18 Oct. 1828 

. • • 

SI 

IS 

2G. 

IS June — 

1 Nov. — 

14 Nov. - — 

m m mm 

m m m 

18 June 1898 

17 

s 

27. 

22 Jan. ~- 

2 Jan. 1S28 

16 Aug. — 

m m m 

18 Aug. 1827 

* 

18 

84 

28. 

14 Aug. — 

13 Mar. — 

16 Mar. 1830 

m m m 

20 Mar. 1829 

• 

31 

s 

29. 

31 Oct. — 


31 July 1829 

m m ^ 

6 Dec. — 

* • • 

•5 

6 

30- 

10 Jan. 1828 

27 Mar. 1828 

27 June 1830 

m , m m 

21 Apr. 

. 


»7 

31- 

2gJan. — 

26 June — 

5 Aug. 1829 

• oa • 

• 

15 Apr. 1830 

so 

16 

33- 

15 May 1827 

30 Oct. — 

14 Dec* 1830 

m m m 

20 Jabd 1828 

• 

4 « 

sjy 

33- 

21 May — > 


5 May 1829 




»3 

14 

34- 

6 June _ 

13 Nov. 1828 

1 13 Apr. — 


» » m • 

14 Nov. 1828 

S 3 


35- 

»4Aug. — 

12 Sept. — 

20 Mar. ~ 

m ^ m 

SO Jun. i8a8 

1 • 1 •. 

19 

, 6 

3^. 

as Sept. ~ 

13 Nov. — 

28 Jan. 1830 

m m m 

16 July — 

• 

$8 

,7 

37- 

4^ Oct. — 

30 Dec. 

16 Oct. 1829 

mm m • 

1 

i- ”■ 

SO Oct. 18.8, 

as 

»7 



ON AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 0«7 


No* 

Date 

of 

Date 

of 

Rustication. 


PASSED IN 



Admission 
into College. 

Persian. 

Hiudoostanee. 

Bengalee. 

Hindee. 








16 Sept. 1828 

Mos. Dajs. 

38. 

89 Oct. ^1827 

30 Dec. 1828 

6 Jan. 1830 

... 

... 

26 6 

39 * 

16 Jan. 1828 

1 2 Sept. — 

14 June — 


39 Oct. 1829 


39 4 

40. 

39 Jaa. — 

30 Dec, — 

2.5 May 1829 

. • * 

18 Oct. 1828 


16 36 

41. 


12 Sept. — 

18 Aug. — 

• • • 

18 June 1829 


18 19 

4 «. 


30 Dec. — 

16 Oct. — 


18 Aug. 1826 


30 17 

43 - 

30 Jan. 1828 


12 Oct. — 


21 Dec. — 


30 13 

44 * 

1 Aug. — 

20 Oct. 1828 

23 Apr. — 


1 • 

34 Apr. 1829 

8 34 

45 - 

2 1 Oct. — 

5 May 1829 

20 Sept. 1830 


- 

31 Sept. 1830 

83 - 

4 ^. 

31 Oct. 1837 

15 May 1828 

13 July 1829 


16 Mar. 1830 

46) 

Yra, 

38 16 

ii 364 J 4 

2. 5 * 13 * 


The time taken by 46 Rusticated Students to pass the requisite Examinations, amounts to 
1,354 months >4 days,' and which, being divided by 46, gives a product of s years 5 months and 1 3 days 
as the average for each Student. 

(signed) D. Ruddttt, 

Secretary College Council. 


LIST of Fourteen Students wlio passed their Examinations on Leave since 1816 ; showing the Time ’ 
required by each to accomplish that object, and also the Average Rate of the Performance. 


No. 

Date 

of 

Date 

of 


PASSED IN 




Admission 
into College. 

Leave to Quit 
the College. 

f 

Perslttii. 

Hindoostanee. 

Bengalee. 

Hindee. 



1. 

28 Aug. 1815 

7 July 1817 

3 June 1819 

8 June 1819 

^ m m 

• 

— 

Mos. Days. 
45 10 

2. 

30 Sept. 1816 

7 Dec. 1816 

3 June 1828 

6 June 181B 

• . • 

- . - 

20 

6 

3 - 

9 Sept. 1817 

27 Nov. 1818 

3 June 1819 

8 June 1819 

• 

- 

20 


4 * 

26JaD. 1818 

29 Jan. 1819 

1 1 Apr. 1821 

30 June 1820 

. 


38 

15 

5. 

6 Nov. 181G 

17 Sept. — 

3 June 1819 

- 

27NoVe 1822 

• . . 

7a 

21 

6 . 

27 Nuv. 1821 

1 July 1822 

3 June 1823 

22 Sept. 1823 


• • - 

21 

35 

7 - 

20 Nov. 1823 

19 Aug. 1824 

15 Sept 1825 

15 Feb. 1825 

- • . 

m m ^ 

16 

6 

8 . 

4 Dec. 1824 

11 Aug. 1825 

15 Feb. 1827 

- - - 

22 June 1826 

• - - 

36 

11 

9 * 

15 Dec. 1826 

1 1 Jan. 1827 

15 Feb. 1828 

- 

6 May 1828 

- W - 

16 

21 

10. 

10 July 1827 

15 May 1828 

25 Apr. 1829 

- 

- • •. 

7 Nov. 18391 

87 

27 

11. 

18 June 1828 

6 Feb. 1829 

20 May — 

- 

2 July 1829 

- - . ^ 

t 3 

6 

12. 

27 Sept. — 

— 

15 Aug, — - 

. 

- • - 

gMay 1839 

10 

18 

V 3 - 

4 May 1829 

9 June 1830 

1 Nov. 1830 

- . . 

20 Nov. 1830 

- 

18 

16 


21 Oct. — 

9 Apr. — 

17 June — 


• - - 

18 Feb. 1830 

7 

26 







14) 

Yrs. 

355 

«. 1. 

26 

12. 


The time taken by 14 Students, on leave, to pass tho requisite Examinations, amounts to 355 months 
u6 days, which being divided by 14, gives 2 years 1 month is days, as the time which each Student 
required for that purpose. ' 

(signed) D. Rudddt, 

Secretary College CounciL 


(44 .) — letter from H. T. Ptinsep, Esq, Secretary to thfr Govemor-genentl, to O. A. 
Bushby, Eaq. Officiating Secretary to the Bengal Govenuuent, (General Department), 
dated 14th February 1881. 


With referenfce to the Minute of the Govemor-^neral communicated in my letter, dated 
Ath instopt, on t^ subject of the orders recently received from the Honourable Court of 
Directora in regard to the College of Fort William, 1 am directed to request you will aub- 
niit to the Honojuiable the Vice-president in Council the following further point, arising 
put of the instructions referred to. 

S.' It Would appear from paragraph 16 of the Honourable Court’s letter, that they eon- 
teniplate the Govemment’s immediately enforcing the rule, that if the proficiency of any 
student examined cannot be certified at the end of 12 months, he is to be mfbrmed that 
three mohth^s more will be allowed him to complete his qudifications, and if, at the end of 
that period, he is 'still incompetent, he shall then be sent to England as unfit for the 
service. 
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3. The Governor-general, looking upon this rule as the result of a reference and spedd 
recommendation submitted by the Government, feels himself himself compelled to suggest 
that it be acted upon forthwith. I am accordingly directed to request that you will sub- 
mit to the Vice-president in Council, that it be notified hereafter to all students entering 
the College, that they will be required to complete their studies within the time prescribed, 
or be liable to the penalty indicated ; and with respect to those students whose time may 
have expired, or be near expiring, whether prosecuting their studies at Calcutta or in the 
interior, his Lordship is of opinion that a period of further probation should be allowed, the 
duration of which he requests the Vice-president in Council will determine. 

4 . With respect to the students now studying in the interior, the Governor-general is 
further disposed to give them the advantage of all the fecilities afforded by the College in 
Calcutta, for the prosecution of their studies in this period. He recommends, therefore, 
that they shall be allowed to return to Calcutta, and that in their case the period shall 
date from their arrival. 

6. The Governor-general requests that in the event of the Vice-president in Counoil 
concurring in the views above explained, a rule to the effect may be prepared, and the 
requisite orders issued for carrying the Courtis orders on this subject into effect, in the 
manner suggested, without delay. 

I have, &c. 

Camp, Moradabad. (signed) H, T, Prinsep^ 

Secretary to the Governor-general. 


(45.) Minute of 
W. Blunts Esq. ; 
fi6 February 1831. 


(46.) — MINUTE of W. Plunty Esq., dal;ed the 26th February 1831. 

I HAVE perused with great attention the Minutes recorded by the Governor-general, by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, and by Mr. Bayley ; also the despatches from the Honourable Court 
of Directors, under dates the lOth of December 1827 and 20th of July last, on the subject 
of the abolition of the College of Fort William. 

2. The expediency of that measure having undergone the fullest consideration and dis- 
cussion, and the Honourable Court, after mature deliberation on all that has been urged in 
favour or against the maintenance of that institution, having resolved upon its abplition, it 
seems quite unnecessary at this time to offer any opiiiioii as to the benefits or disadvantages 
of that establishment. 

3. llie only point for present consideration is, whether the orders of the Court for the 
abolition of the College shall be immediately carried into effect, or whether that measure 
shall be suspended till the receipt of the furtner orders of the Honourable Court, that may 
be expected iu reference to the Minute of the Governor-general, dated the 10th of Novem- 
ber, and the report of the Secretary to the College Council, dated the 7th of October last, 
which were forwarded with a despatch dated the 23d of November. 

4. The Govenior-gencral being strongly impressed with a conviction of the benefits to 
be derived from the continuance of tlie College, especially under the improved system of 
management and control that has been introduced, is of opinion that its abolition should 
for the present be suspended until the rq>ort of the proceedings of the College, and of its 
apparent success during the progress of the farther trial, which the Court authorized to be 
made, shall have been before them ; a decision upon which communication, the Governor- 
general observes, may be expected in little more than six months. 

6, The review of the proceedings of the College during the years 1828 and 1829 and to 
October 1830, furnished to the Governor-general, in his Lordship’s capacity of Visitor, by 
the Secretary to the College Council, and to which the Minute of the Governor-general 
dated the 10th of November last has reference, affords just grounds to believe that the 
measures adopted for the improved management of that institution have been attended with 
considerable success ; and the statements which accompanied that report, or which have 
since been supplied, afford satisfactory evidence of an increased degree of application on 
the^part of the students, and leave no room for doubt that a knowledge of the native 
languages, sufficient to qualify a writer to enter upon the public service, is usually acquired 
in a much leas period of time in the College than in the interior of the country. 

6. But the resolution of the Honourable Court to abolish that institution does not ap- 
pear to have been influenced by any considerations having reference to the progress of the 
students, or other circumstances noticed in the secretary’s report. That resolution is 
expressly founded on the evils which the Court consider to be inseparable from a residence 
of the junior civil servants in Calcutta during their attendance at College ; evils arising 
entirely from the temptations to extravagance and dissipation to which tliey are eonsidered 
by the Court to be there exposed, and to which the Court are of opinion that no efiectual 
remedy can be applied by any improved system of management or vigilance of controL 

7. The Honourable Court have moreover intimated their intention of adopting measures 
to ensure the better qualification of tlie junior civil servants, by declarii^ the attainment 
of certain qualifications an indispensable condition of appointment to office in the civd 
branch of their service. 

B. The orders communioated to this Government in the Courtis despatch of the 19th of 
Decemlier 1828, left the measure of the abolition of the College to the discretion of the 
Goverrunent, but those now received are peremptory, and appear to admit of no 
alternative. 

9 . ^ill from reluctance to precipitate a measure of such importance, and in deference to 
the opinion of the Governor-general, I shoidd concur in his Lordship’s present recomtnenr 

dation 
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idatian> if I could jpersuade myaelf that any improvement in the discipline and management 
of the College, which may be apparent from the papers forwarded, would induce the Court (L. 

to revoke their order, or to authorize a further trial of the institution. 

10. But from the tenor of both despatches from the Court considering those orders to be 
conclusive, and the measure of the aoolition of the College to be no longer dependent on 
the success or failure of any improved plan of superintendence, however 3 )le or judicious, 

I am of opinion that the longer continuance of the College will only entail an unnecessary 
expense, which, ia the pesent state of the Company’s finances, it is desirable to avoid. 

11. Adverting to the concluding paragraph of the Govemor*<generars Minute of the 
4th instant, should the Vice-president be of opinion that it is not expedient to suspend the 
execution of the orders of the Court, 1 am of cminion that the plan suggestea by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in his Minute, dated the 28 ih of December 1828 , is generally well calcu- 
lated for the accomplishment of the objects in view ; and I shall be happy to afford any 
assistance in my power in giving effect to the wishes of the Governor-general cosnmuni- 
cated in that paragraph of his Lordship’s Minute. 

(signed) W. Bhmt. 


(45,) Minute of 
26 February i8j 


( 48 .)*— LETTER from G. A. Bushhy^ Ef^., OflSciating Secretary to the Government 

(General Department), to H. T, Prinsep^ Esq., Secretary to the Governor-genial, dated 

1st March 1881 . 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Vice-pesident tn Council, to aoknowled^ the 
receipt of your letters, dated tlie 5 th and I 4 tli ultimo, and of the Minute of the Right 
Honourable the Govemor-genteral which accompanied the foimer, on the subject of the 
orders lately received from the Honourable the Court of Directors, to abolish the College of 
Fort William. 

2. Mr. Blunt having recorded his opinion for carrying the orders in question into effect, 
I am directed to transmit a copy of his Minute, for the perusal of the Governor-general, and 
to state, for his Lordship’s intorination, that the Vice-president concurring in opinion with 
Mr. Blunt, as to the necessity of obeying the orders of the Court, it is proposed, according 
to the instructions contained in the concluding part of his Lordship’s M^inute, dated the 4th 
ultimo, to abolish the College on the Ist of June next, as being a period more convenient for 
tlie removal of the students to stations in the interior, than any time of the intermediate 
hot season. Rules for the future control and examination of the junior civil servants, 
previously to their nomination to offices, will be prepared as soon as possible, and submitted 
for his Lordship’s approval. 

8. Adverting to the directions contained in the. 15 th paragraph of the Hcmourable Court’s 
despatch, for sending home those students who fail to attain the necessary qualifications for 
the public service, within the period hereafter to be allowed for that purpose, and to his 
Lordship’s instructions on that subject, I am desired to mention that the Vice-pre«ident 
in Council is of opinion, that a further probationary period of six months may be granted to 
such gentlemen as have exceeded 15 montlis residence in the country, and he proposes 
accordingly to warn them of the consequence that awaits them, if they are not qualified for 
public employment by tlie expiry of that time ; and in regard to others whose term of 
residence is at present less than 15 months, it is proposed to fix a period, according to the 
scale noted below’*^, reckoning from the date of arrival in the country, in which they axe to 
qualify themselves or incur &e penalty ordered by the Honourable Court. 

4 . 1 am further directed to observe, with reference to the 4 th paragraph of your letter, 
dated the 14 th ultimo, that as, under the proposed arrangements, the College is not to ^ 
continued after the Ist of June next, the vice-president in Council is of opinion, add 
submits for the consideration and decision of the Governor-general, that there would be no 
advantage in permitting the students now in the interior to return to Calcutta, and that they 
might preferably undergo an examination at the stations where they reside, before a com- 
mittee of public functionaries, either according to the forms used at present in the Collc^, 
or if the student should pefer it, more genermly, with a view to ascertain his quallficatio&a 
for public employment. 1 have, &c., 

Fort William. (signed) <?. A. Bushby, 

Officiating Secretary to the OovemmenL 


( 46 .) Letter froi 
Officiating Seen 
tarj to Bengal 
Government ; 

1 March 1831. 
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of 
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Time to 
be 

Allowed. 

TOTAL. 

Mouths. 

fifoiitbt. 

Moiiths. 

Above 15 

6 

various. 

14 

7 

21 

13 

8 
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la 

9 

21 

11 

10 

21 

10 

10 i 

20 i 

9 

11 

uo 

8 


> 9 i 


of 

llesideuce. 

Time to 
be 

Allowed. 

TOTAL. 

Months. 

Month.. 

Months* 

Above 7 

13 

19 

6 

18 J 

i 8 i 
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18 
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»7 J 
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H 

»7 

2 

Hi 
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1 

15 
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070 APPENDIX TO EEPORT FROM SELBOf OOMMimE 

(47.)— t'iSTTER from O. A. Bushhyj Esq., Officiatii^ Secretary to the Govenimei^it, 

(Geiieral Department), to Lieutenant Todd^ Acting &creta^ to the College Council, 

dated 1st March 1831. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Vice-president in Council, to desire that it may be 
notified to the students of the College of Fort William, that orders have been received 
from the Honourable the Court of Directors, limiting the period to be allowed for acquiring 
the necessary knowledge of the native languages to 12 months ; and that the Honourable 
Court have commanded, if the proficiency of any student examined cannot be certified at 
Uie end of that time, three months more shall be granted to complete his qualifications ; 
and if at the end of that period he is still incompetent, he shall be sent to England as unfit 
for the service. 

2. Although the Government will be compelled to act upon the above rule in regard to 
all students arriving in the country after, the present date, it is considered proper to allow 
a further probation to those who are now resiclent, whose time may have expired or be near 
expiring, whether prosecuting their studies at Calcutta or in the interior ; and the Vice- 
president in Council has accordingly been pleased to determine the period according to 
the scale noted below * in which they are to qualify themselves, or will incur the penalty 
ordered by the Honourable Court. 

3. The foregoing Resolution is to be immediately promulgated to the students of the 
College, in order that they may lie warned of the consequence that awaits those who shall 
not be found to be qualified for public employment by the expiration of the time fixed m 
the scale. 

1 am, &c., 

Fort William. (signed) G. A. Bushhyj 

Officiating Secretory to the Government. 

The same to the magistrate or other officer having charge of students resident in the 
interior. 


(43.) — DRAFT OF RULES for Junior Civil Servants after the Abolition of the College 

of Fort William, 

Gentlemen appointed to the civil service of Bengal as soon after their arrival in 
Calcutta as may be proper with reference to the season of the year, shall be sent to stations 
in the provinces. 

They shall there be placed under the control of civil functionaries. 

They shall not be appointed to any office until they become qualified to enter on its 
duties. 

Until declared qualified, they shall be examined, and the state of their proficiency be 
reported, every two months, by the civil functionaries of their respective stations. 

During the period of probation they may have such employment given to them by tluj 
functionaries under whose control they may be placed, as may aid in qualifying them for 
the public service, subject to sucli restrictions as may be hereafter directed in regard to the 
nature and mode of employment. 

The examinations to which they shall be subjected, shall be conducted wfth a view to 
ascertain their qualification for public service, by a competent knowledge of the written arid 
colloquial languages chiefly used in public business in the provinces in which they are to be 
stationed. A knowledge of the grammar of those languages will be requisite, beyond which 
a facility of conversing with the natives of the country, and of reading, comprehending, and 
translating business papers, will be considered the proper test. 

Every student is expected to become qualified for the public service within 12 months ; 
and those who may not be Qualified at the expiration of 16 months will be removed from the 
service, according to the oraers of the Court of Directors. 

After qualification, each civil servant will be appointed permanently to an office, in or 
beyond the provinces. 

No 
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of 
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‘ No one shall be appointed to an office in Calcutta, until after three years service away 

from the Presidency. Appandtx (l«k) 

The salary of a civil servant during the period of probation shall be 300 rupees per 
mensem; after qualification he shall receive the salary of the office to which he may be 
appointed, subject to the general rules of the service on that point. Juaisr Civil 

iJotwithstanding appointment to office in congruence ot reported qualification, every S^*^^**- 
civil servant holding the rank of a writer shall be liable to removal from office, if he be at 
any time ascertained to be disqualified, by a want of competent knowledge of the requisite 
native languages. It shall be the duty of his official superior to report such disqualifi- 
cation to the Governor-general in Council, who will direct such furtiier examination and 
report as he may judge proper ; and on proof of disqualification, such person shall be 
leduced to the situation and subsistence allowance of a servant out of employ, until he can 
recover the requisite qualifications. 

The students at present attached to the College of Fort William, who may not be declared 
qualified for the public service before the abolition of that institution, shall be subject to 
these rules, with the exception of that which relates to the period of removal from the 
service, on which point they will come under the separate order already issued ; and of that 
regarding examination, with respect to which they shall have the option of being examined 
in the manner latterly customary in the College. 

With regard to students who may arrive from England after the abolition of the College, 
the only admissible exemption from any part of these rules will be in the cases of those who 
may have a father or other very near male relative, residing in Calcutta, who will midertake 
to promote his acquirement of the necessary qualifications. In such cases the students may . 
pass the time of probation with their relatives in Calcutta, subject to removal at the plea- 
sure of the Government ; but when qualified and appointed to office, they must, like all * 
others, proceed into the provinces. 

Any student on his arrival from England may claim an examination, and, if found qualified, 
will be appointed immediately to an office in tne provinces. 

Students arriving from England at a season when it may be deemed unadvisable to order 
their instant removal to the provinces, shall be placed under the control of civil functionaries 
at the Presidency, on the same footing as if stationed in the provinces, until the season of 
removal. 

Cases of certified inability from sickness will be taken into consideration, in extension of 
the prescribed period of probation. 

The time occupied in travelling by dawk to stations in the provinces, will be allowed in 
addition to the prescribed period. Any other mode of travelling by land or by water may 
be made conducive to study, and need not obstruct it. The time therefore thus occupied 
will not necessarily be allowed,. and will only be taken into consideration, according to 
circumstances, in cases which may appear to merit that indulgence. 


SUGGESTIONS for regulating the Employment of Junior Civil Servants, before 

and after they have attained the requisite qualifications for the Public Service ; dated 

10th March 1831. 

Junior civil servants sent into the provinces, to qualify themselves for the public service, 
shall be at the disposal of the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit, or other officer under 
whose immediate superintendence they may be placed. 

They shall be employed in such manner, subject to the rules and restrictions following, as 
their superior officer may judge best calculated to qualify them for public business, and to 
promote the early attainment of the requisite knowledge of the native languages ; provided 
that they shall not be employed in any duties, or entrusted with any powers, in the exercise 
of which any injury to individuals may be occasioned by their inexperience. 

Until an assistant shall be declared on examination duly qualified for the public service, 
he may be employed in the manner following : — 

In perusing the official correspondence of the office or offices to which he may be attached ; 
and preparing and keeping complete an index to such correspondence, for record in such 
offices : 

In signing processes of the criminal courts or of the collector's office, or other document$ 
requiring official authentication : 

In translating petitions on which English reports may be required by the Commissioners 
of Revenue, or by the Sudder Revenue Board : 

In attending the cutcherry of the magistrate for two or three hours twice or thricaaweek, 
in order to acquire a knowledge of the nature and forms of the business of those courts, 
pr^aratory to their public employment : 

They shall not be liable to any employment that can impede the attainment of the 
requisite qualifications for the public service, respecting which they have to undergo 
examination. 

After an assistant shall have passed his examination, and been declared qualified for 
the public service, he may be employed in the following duties 

In the trial of petty thefts or misdemeanors referred to him by the mapstrate, or cases 
M^thin the provisions of Regulation XIV. 1816, for the management of the public gaols; 
provided always, that the rule prescribed by section 21, Regulation XL 1807, be observed, 
namely, that the order of reference direct whether the assistant is to submit his proceedings 
for the decision of the magistrate, or is to pass a decision on the case referred to him ; 
736—1, 4 Q subject 
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vakffKil^ l|owm«r in all caaee to the reviewc^ the magistrate, if he i^leee <»na»;%! it; ^facl 
theh^otiimof corporal ponishment shall b all cases besuspeni^ untU .ihesM^qijIlf 
the asabtant shall have been confirmed by the magistrate : ^ 

' lb ,takbg depositions of witnesses m cases 4ep(mding before the laagistrate?^' ■ i < 

In loNOil mvestigaticms wder the povisions of Regulation XI. 1BS4 ; . ‘ ' . . < 

In like investigations mto any case of violent afiray, of guig rcbbery «dteitd<ld Mth 
eitcbmstanoes of aggravation, or of murder, in the local investi^tion of which the <saigjnr 
trate may be of opimon that the deputation of the assistant will lead to the. fnU asosrhNia' 
meat of the facts, or the discovery and apprehension of the offenders. 

In sa{>^nteodbg the measurement of lands, the adjustment of disputed bDUbdarisi,.ar 
the prescribed local mvestigations preparatory to a s^tlement of the land revenue : • . 

In performing any revenue duties that may be assigned to assistants under claaaM fdibiid 
8d, Regulation IV. 1821. ■ ? 

In. timing depositions of witnesses in investigatbns under Regulatbns XI. 1818, on ttibiBig 
to bold lands exempt from public revenue ; also in all summary suits wboh the epUantbK 
are empowered to oetennine : . ... 

In investigating cases of unlicensed manufacture or vend of spirits. 

Ai^ an assistant shall have been vested with special powers under clause 3, section 3, 
Regulation III. 1826, he may be vested with the temporary charge of one or more police 
thatmahs, b which, from the prevalence of crimes or other circumstances, the presence of an 
European functionary may be deemed necessary by the Commissioner of Circuit ; but b all 
cases, the powers to be exercised by an assistant shall be restricted to those vfssted hr him 
by the above Regulation. The deputation of an assistant to take temporary charge of a police 
thannah or thatmahs, shall he retried by the Comuiissioner of Circuit, for the information 
and approval of the Governor-general in Council. 


LETTER from H. T. Primep, Esq., Secretary to the Governor-general, to 6, A. JBuMjf, 

Esq., Offiebting Secretary to Goverrunent (General Department), dated 18 March 1831. 

Sir, • 

. I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 1st instant, with 
copy of a Minute recorded by Mr. Blunt, on the subject of the abolition of the College of 
Fort William, in conformity with the recent orders of the Honourable Court of Directors to 
■that effect ; and in reply to state, that the opinion of the Governor-general havbg bSen 
already declared in the Mbute forwarded for record in my letter dated the 5th ultimo, it is 
not his Lordship’s wish that any further reference should be made to him, but on the contrary 
he requests that the Vice-President in Council will proceed to carry into execution 
scheme he may determine to establish in supersession of the institution to he abolished on 
the Ist June next, and to pass the rules stated to be under preparation, without waitii^ for 
any specific communication of Ws Lordship’s sentiments on the subject of them. 

In like manner, the arrangement proposed in respect to the period to be allowed to students 
notv in the College or interior, prosecuting their studies, before enforcing the rule jire- 
scribed by the Court of Directors, may be carried into effect under the authority of the Vice- 
President in Council, to whom his Lordship is desirous of leaving the further settlement of 
all the questions having reference to the College, and to the examination of the students 
under the new rules to he established. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) If. T. Primep, 

Camp, Keree, 19th March 1831. Secretary to the Govemor-genew. 


CivUJiriMlMK 


LETTER from H. T, Primep, Esq., Secretary to the Governor-general, to G. iL Buehhy, 

Esq., Officiating Secretary to Government (General Department), dated 22 Marw 1881. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my letter dated 19th instant, 1 am directed Ire the Governor-general 
to state that the rules proposed by the Vice-President in Council for securing the proper 
bstmetion of junior civil servants after the abolition of the College shall take effect, Wvo 
just been received and laid before his Lordship. 

9. iUthough it was his Lordship’s wish and intention to leave to the Vice-Prendent in 
Council the entire regulation of the matter, nevertheless having received and conndered tte 
draft of rules, it is impossible for him to avoid remarkii^ tlpit ue plan of requiiii^ the b^il 
ftinctionaries to examine the juniors as to their acquaintance with business papers and be 
colloquial languages of the coun^, seems to leave everything so much to tne discretion of 
the lo(»l officers, who are of various dispositions and qualifications, that Governm^' can 
have ho assurance from their report that any uniform degree of acquaintimoe with, the 
necessary languages has been, acquired. 

3. 'The further provision that assistants shall he liable to he thrown out of employ, iiqion 
being repo^d afterwards by other functionaries of the same class not qualified, seems to 
his Lordship to impose so invidious a duty that tiie rule would be quite inoperative as a check 
on theprevious report. 

4. 'The Governor-general has been particularly led to make these remarks from havifig 
been recently given to understand that even with the checks and securities under which 

exaatiiiatioBS 
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gxtmitiatiolui we at bweent conducted^ there has been eround to suspect in some instonees 

IheilttM iii^ been allowed by the local ofpWs) and the orders of Goaammaiit AMPiflmifpif 

wholly diisregarded# /aRiV 

5 . The occajdons alluded to will be found expkined in the enclosed copy of ai tetter ffom 
tlm secretary to the College, addressed to the College Council, copy of which has be^ laid 

Lwdship; and with reference to the oircumstanoes mentioned thermi I am directed 
particularly 'to inquire what was the result of the second examisation to which these geiilte* 
have own subjected. 

6, On the whole, therefore, it seems to his I^ordidup that a Board of Ex ammslm»* ^ 
some special officer at the Presidency, will be indispensable for the preparation of thapfq»^ 
by wlikdiqaaliiSe^^ to be tested ; otherwise the condition of exim^ination in 

will beemne eitiier a mssidy nominal probation, or one of so unequal applicaticm as be 
worm than useless. If the rule for returning unqualified servants to Europe is to ^ of jmy 
^ect^ it will at li^t be necessary to secure that the examiimtions s^ll mo 

equal, and tile scheme prescribed by the Vice-President in Council seems to Wf ]Uq(dlWP 
to be entirely defective in these two essentials. 

I have the honour to 1^ 8tc. 

(signed) H. T. Print^i 

Oampi Saharunpore, 02d March 1831. Secretary to the Gov^pr-gmieral* 


L!|^TT£R fitxn Captain 1). Ruddell^ the Secretaiy to the College Council, to B. Sfuihmm^f 
Esq. the President, and to the Members of the College Counpu, dated filst January >rai» 

Gentlemen, 

In submitting the accompanying report of the College examiners on the Persian exerr 

cises lately performed, or rather said to have been performed, by Mr. , in the 

district of Tipperah, I deem it ray duty to solicit the attention of the College Council U) the 
state of the mofussil examinations generally, and especially to the manner in which )they 
appear to be conducted in the districts of Nuddeah and iSpperah. In these districts, or 
vmile the exercises are in their way from and return to the College, by what means or con- 
trivance effected 1 cannot pretend to say, but that abuses have in some way or other crept 
in, respecting the translations of them, i am perfectly convinced. 

I lately submitted for the consideration of me Honourable the Visitor of the College, timt 
die Persian exercises returned from Kishenagurh as having been performed by Mr. — - 
at that station, could not by any possibility have been translated by him ; and ][ h^ye 
qow the same unpleasant duty to discharge with regard to the examination at Comillah ^f 

Mr. whose second ana third papers in particular, or the Per^an versions of the two 

English exercises, bear on the face of them tne most convincing proofs that they are the 
wo^ of one whose acquirements in that language are of a very mfierent nature iiom those 
of that gentleman, or indeed of almost any other student of this institution. 

it is not necessary for me to request the attention of the College Council to the conse- 
quences of an evil of the description alluded to, or the effects, if allowed to continue, it must 
soon have on the studies of the young men at the Presidency, who are diligently and honour- 
ably endeavouring to qualify themselves for the discharge of their public duties ; neither 
wo^ it become me to suggest the means of remedying it. 

When it was first determined that examinations should be held m the mofussil, and the 
exercises there performed should be returned for the reports of the College examiners, I con- 
clude, from the nature of the superintending officers’ certificates, that the orders of Govern- 
ment required those officers to state that the candidate for examination had been called 
before them ; that the seal of the examination papers had then and there only been broken ; 
that the exercises had there been performed, in their presence, without aid of any other kind 
thun what the memory and ability of the candidate could supply ; that the original papers 
and the translations of them had been sealed in the same fuace in which they had been 
perfonned, and by the dawk of that same day returned to Calcutta. It was likewise, 
1 believe, intended that the examination papers should not be opened, unless the gentlemen 
to whom they might be directed were present at the station where the examination was to 
be held, and captmle of conducting the duty in person. At present this ^ms to be 
eommonly neglected, and the duty entrusted to assistants of the shortest standing te tiie 
service. 

If the orders of Government on the subject require such particulars in the certificates of 
^ superintending officers as are above adverted to, it will appear by a reference to those 

inscribe on Mr. ’s examination papers that they are in several respects defective; but 

ih whatever way the case may be viewea, as the translations in question could not have been 

produced bond ./Jefe by Mr. , I respectfully submit my opinion that serious public evils 

would arise by allowing the examination to stand good ; that it ought therefore to Ik declared 
irraMlar, null and void; and that no examination Mould for tlie future be allowed in ttbiii*- 
tncM of Nuddeah and Tipperah until it could be satw&ctoril^ cleared up by whiit 
und in what manner the intentions of Government, on the subject under 6oa4dfirAUciit, had 
lMen(ficiutFated. 

I have the honour to be, 8u:. 

' _ , (wgned) 

Gollege of Fort William, 91 St January 1831. Secretary CdEefeGauneil. 
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LETTER from O. A. JBwAiy, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Ooremmant (Oe&emt 
Department), to H. T. Prinsep, Esq., Secretary to the Governor-general, dated 0tli 
April 1830. 


Sir, 

1 AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d March, r^arding the 
rules proposed by the Vice-President in Council for securing the qualification ofjunior civil 
servants for the public service, after the abolition of the College. 

2. The Vice-President in Council observes that the contents of your letter place him in 
a situation of embarrassment as to his future proceedings on this subject ; the issuing of the 
rules proposed not being authorized, and no others having been substituted. 

3. The Right honourable the Governor-general does not express approbation of any 
part of those rules, but pronounces them to be entirely defective in two essentials ; is more- 
over of opinion that the rule recommended as a check to secure qualification would be quite 
inoperative, and condemns the scheme of examination proposed as worse than useless. 

4. It appears to the Vice-President in Council that it cannot be expedient that rules 
should be issued under his authority, which are disapproved in so unqualified a manner by 
the Right honourable the Governor-geiieml : at the same time the Vice-President jn 
Council is unable to devise any in his opinion better suited to the object in view. He will 
therefore await his Lordship s further instructions, and will of course be prepared to issue, 
under his Lordshm’s orders, any rules that his Lordship ma^y be pleased to dictate for the 
same purpose. The order for the abolition of the College on the Ist of June was issued on 
the 29th ultimo: it is therefore desirable that the rules to be promulgated should be 

0 framed before that period. 

5. It has from tne first been a subject of regret to the Vice-President in Council that 
he has had to carry into effect so important a measure as the abolition of the College with- 
out the concurrence of the Right honourable the Governor-general, and he cannot antici- 

E ate any success from the establishment of rules so strongly discomitenanced by his 
ordship. 

6. The Vice-President in Council thinks it proper to state that the rules proposed were 
partly founded on the conviction which he entertains, that both tlie examinations and the 
studies practised at the College have throughout been peculiarly ill adapted to ascertain, or 
produce, the requisite qualifications for the civil service, and that no persons can be so com- 
petent to pass sentence on the qualifications of candidates for the civil service as those who 
nave had experience of its duties. He is further of opinion, that if the same method of 
study and examination be maintained, many persons, under the recent orders of the Court 
of Directors as to time, will be unnecessarily expelled from the civil service, who would 
otherwise be well qualified and efficient public servants, 

7. Mr. Blunt however desires to remark, that the review of the proceedings of the 
College during the years 1828, 1829 and 1830, referred to in his Minute dated the 28th of 
February last, exhibited results which in his opinion (as expressed in that Minute) justified 
a conclusion favourable to the institution, in facilitating the attainment of a competent know- 
ledge of the native languages; and the Vice-President does not question the power of the 
institution to facilitate the acquirement of what it taught, but objects to the course of study 
pursued as badly calculated to qualify the students l^r employment in the civil service ; in 
which opinion Mr. Blunt concurs. 

8. I am desired to add that the examinations alluded to in the 5th paragraph of your 
letter have not yet taken place, and that the result, when they are effected, shall be reported 
for his Lordship’s information and orders. 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) G. A. Bushby, 

Fort William, 8th April 1831. Officiating Secretory to the Government. 


letter from H. T. Prinsep, Esq., Secretary to the Governor-General, to G, A. Buihby^ 
Esq., Officiating ^cretary to Government, dated 30th April 1831. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Right honourable tlie Governor-general to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, dated the 8th instant, on the subject of the rules proposed to be issued to 
provide for the instruction of junior civil servants, when the contemplated abolition of the 
College shall take effect. 

In reply, I am desired to state that the Governor-general has again carefully considered 
the subject, and is compelled to declare that he is still of the same opinion as to the insuf- 
ficiency of the scheme proposed, under wluch the junior servants would at once be placed 
in the interior under officers seldom personally interested in the advancement oi their 
studies, and would be required to obtain only so much knowledge of the lai^ages used as 
might suffice for the conduct of business; the security for the attainment of this beipg the 
report of the public officer, certifying ability to read and understand a petition or common 
paper. 

The Governor-general does not look upon the degree of knowledge of the langu^es of 
the country, assumed by such a test, to be sufficient; for it would not include acquaintance 
with the language of correspondence, nor anything beyond the common corrupt language of 
the cutcheny : at the same time the examinations would, as was before observeo, be 

extremely 
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extremely unequal, unlesa the selection of the p^ers were the act of an examining Board, ■■■ 

some single officer or offioem selected speciiicalty for the purnose. Angfiidix Cl#*) 

Believing it to be the duty of Government to provide a higher aegiee of instruction than — ^ 
is above described, and to secure it by more equal and efficient examinations, his Lordship 
feels entirely the difficulty of the position in which both himself wd the Government at the 
Presidency are placed. Orders have been issued for the abolition of the Ck>llege, to take ^*^®‘'*** 
effect on the 1st June, when some other system of instruction and examination will require 
to be substituted; but the rules his Lordship would be inclined to propose would go far to 
maintain the same system of examination, if not of instruction ; cons^uently would render it 
necessary to keep up most of the present officers. 

Under these circumstances, and with reference to the difference of opinion that prevails, it 
appears to the Governor-general that the best plan that can at present be adopted will be to 
defer the abolition of the existing collegiate institution until a riirther reference can be made 
to the Honoumble Court of Directors on the subject. 

In the meantime, concurring with the Vice-President in Council in the opinion that the 
degree of attainment in two languages now required by the examiners of t^ College may 
be unnecessarily hi^ as an absmute test of competence, his Lordship, although unwilling 
to give up as a test the ability to read and understand the classical works of the languages, 
conceives that the examiners may fitly be instmcted to be satisfied with somewhat less than 
is at present exacted. His Lordship understands it to be the avowed practice of the 
examiners to make selections, as tests of proficiency, from works which the student could 
never, in all probability, have had an opportuni^ of perusing. He has been informed too 
that the exercises have been generally taken from nistorical works written in a peculiar 
idiom, abounding with phrases not usually met with in ordinary classical works, and full of 
proper names of places and persons, which are calculated to confuse the student during the # 
process of examination. With reference to the comparatively short period now allowed for 
the task of qualification, his Lordship is disjxised to think that it would be fair to prescribe 
that the exercises to be taken as tests of qualification for the public service, should be 
invariably selected from some one or more of the standard classical works (such as the 
Anwari Soheily or the Goolistan) which are ordinarily taught at the College. The per- 
formance of such tasks would be a sufficient indication of diligent and successful study, and 
the knowledge so evinced would serve as a solid groundwork for all practical purposes. 

Constituted as this service is, it cannot be expected, his Lordsnip observes, that the 
majority of its members should be profoundly erudite in oriental literature ; but where the 
desire of displaying superior attainments may exist, he is decidedly of opinion that it should 
be warmly and liberally encouraged. To say nothing of the national credit which eminent 
learning brings to the State, it would appear to the Governor-general to be almost indispen- 
sable, if we would continue to the natives of this country the benefit of their own laws, that 
there should be in the service some persons qualified by their attainments to consult the 
oriental languages in which those laws are written. In the absence of such qualifications, 
the salutary measures devised by Regulation XL of 1B26, for ascertaining tne fitness of 
candidates for the offices of Hindoo and Mahomedan law officer, must certainly be 
abandoned. 

Viewing the subject in this light, his Lordship cannot but deeply regret the want of adequate 
encouragement for the study of the higher oranches of oriental learning ; and should the 
Honourable the Vice-President in Council concur genemlly us to the expediency of the mea- 
sure, his Lordship would suggest that an earnest representation be made to the authorities 
at home, supported by such arguments as will readily occur to his Honour in Council, 
soliciting their sanction to a restoration of the rewards formerly held out for the successful 
study of the Sanscrit and Arabic languages. 

I am directed to take this opportunity to notice the rules for the employment of junior 
servants, forwarded in your letter dated the 15th ultimo. The Governor-general has nothing 
particular to observe on the subject of these rules. 


I have the honour to be, 8tc. 

(signed) H. T. Primepj 

Simla, 30th April 1881, Secretary to the Governor-general. 
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llpp«rfl*(L.) ’ 

(49.) ^ 48 .>~AN account of the Expense attending the Establishn^t called Coiti|Ms 

Cel^ of Calcutta, from its Institution in 1800 to the latest period the saine can ha in^ 

at Calntla. up ; distinguishing each Year, also the Number of Indmduw who have received 

. tion there m each Year. , 






EstptiliM attaodiiig 

Number 





the £it«liluhmaal; of 

of 



— 


the CoUegc. 

StuUflDU. 





£. 


1801-2 - 

- 

- 

- 

52p411 

47 

1802-8 - 

- 

- 

- 

61,640 

40 

1603-4 - 

- 

- 

- 

63,107 

44 

1804-0 - 

- 

- 

- 

36,666 

67 

1806-6 - 

- 

- 

- 

‘39,787 

41 

1806-7 - 

- 

- 

- 

18,884 

38 

1807-8 - 

- 

- 

- 

18,636 

36 

1808-0 - 

- 

- 

- 

18,466 

36 

1800-10 

- 

- 

- 

18,106 

44 

1810-11 

- 

- 


20,738 

46 

1811-12 

- 

- 

- 

20,861 

32 

1812-13 

- 

- 


20,172 

41 

1813-14 

• 

- 


23,707 

46 

1814-16 

- 

- 

1 

• 1 

23,674 

40 

1816-16 

* 

- 


21,378 

37 

1816-17 

- 

- 

< 

17,204 

32 

1817-18 

- 

- 


16,682 

34 

1818-19 

- 

- 

- 

16,762 

20 

1819-20 

- 

- 

- ; 

14,368 

10 

1820-21 

- 

- 

- ! 

14,480 

18 

1821-22 

- 

- 

- ; 

14,314 

17 

1822-23 

- 

. - 

- ; 

16,963 

16 

1823-24 

- 

- 

j 

13,247 

0 

1824-26 

- 

- 


13,240 

10 

1826-26 

- 

- 

- 

16,216 

10 

1826-27 

- 

- 

- 

14,731 

23 

1827-28 

- 

• 

- 

16,604 

38 

1828-20 

- 

• 

• j 

16,805 

63 

1820-30 

- 

• 


14,508 

40 


East India House, 1832 . (Errors excepted.) 


College at Madras. 


(50.) Letter from ( 60 .)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Fort St, George, dated 16 th March 1811 . 

Madras’, 

15 March 1811. Para. 173 . We are happy in having it in our power to assure your Honourable Court 
that the attention paid by your civil servants to the study of the native lai^uages has Dot, 
during the last year, been m any degree relaxed ; and that, within an ec^ual period of time, 
there never before appeared so many successful candidates for the donation with whichyour 
Honourable Court has authorized us to reward those who have acquired a knowledge of apy 
of the languages sufficient to qualify them for conducting public busmess. 


(51.) Letter from ( 61 .) — ^EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from Fort St. George, dated 10th January 1818 . 

10 Januaiy 1813. Pnra. 76 . At our consultation of the 6th of September las^ was laid before us the 
Cons. 6 Sept. report of the Committee appointed to examine the junior civil servants in the native lan- 
guages, from which it applied that the Committee had duly appreciated the important 
object of their appointment, and had taken great pains to become qualified to rorman 
accurate judgment of the merits of the diffment gentlemen who were examined, and we 
anticipated much benefit from the satisfactory manner in which the exeminatimi had baen 
conducted. Not only must the minds of those gentlemen have been forcibly inq»eased with 
a sense of the public interests, and their own honour and advuitage, beiog oonoameddn the 
tnccessful prosecution of the studies itj^ which they were engaged^ but the OeivtanHaMd 

iwcuiattdy 
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7—* — — — . jjQjy squired to study, and whether they might not be required^ instead of being only alhwed. 

Appendix {L.) to Btu^ the Sanscrit language, until teachers of the Tamil ahd Telooggop, to imch the stody 
Pd rtf of!fhelS^8crit might at present serve in some measure as an introduction, could be procured 

(^vii India. Regarding the practicability of procuring such t^hers from among enhef the 

r apis, jaatives or the missionaries, we have not deemed it proper to inouire until we shc^ld be 
' ^ ^ ;r^|ic^oured with a communication of the sentiments of your Honourable Court on the subject, 

; hut we have no reason to doubt that, with suitable pcouragement, they might be procured. 

86. In soliciting the communication of your sentiments, we feel it to be our duty (and it 
is a duty of the most gratifying nature) to recommend to your particular attention the 
report which the Committee have framed with so intimate a knowledge of the subject, and 
to represent the obligations which we conceive them to have laid upon all who are interested 
in the prosperity of this Government or the happiness of its subjects. 

87. with the view of establishing the same preference for the study of toe most liseful 
languages, which from a deep sense of its importance we have presumed to press with so 
much earnestness upon the notice of your Honourable Court, we determined, agreeably to 
the recommendation of the Committee, that, subject to the following exception, no gentle- 
man should in future receive the established reward of 1,000 pagodas tor proficiency in 
Persian and Ilindoostanee, unless he had previously passed a successful examination in one 
of the native dialects. The hardship which would attend an ex post facto rule of this nature 
having been properl v pointed out by the Committee, we resolved!, as the most just and unex- 
ceptionable mode of obviating such a hardship, that toe rule should not operate to the dis- 
advantage of any gentleman who had arrived m India before the year 1811, and might pass 
examination in Persian or Hindoostanee during the year 1812. 

88* The other defects in the present system of studying the native languages, which the 
Committee brought to our notice, are, 1st, the want of elementary books in the native dialects ; 
2d, the want of competent teachers in all the languages ; 3d, the want of a constant super- 
intendence over the studies of the junior civil servants ; and 4th, the want on their part of 
an undivided application to the study of the languages. 

89. We perused with a lively interest, and with an entire concurrence in the sentiments of 
the Committee, the concluding part of their report, in which they discussed the means by 
which the whole of these defects might be remedied ; and from the adoption of the measures 
they have recommended, we anticipate advantages similar to those which have resulted from 
the establishment of the College of Fort William, at an expense so trifling (when compared 
with the importance of the object in view) as to render the proposed arrangements in every 
re-spect salutary and unexceptionable. These arrangements consist in entrusting the studies 
of the junior civil servants to a Board of Superintendence, who are to publish the requisite 
elementary works in the different languages stated by the Committee to be in existence, 
though not in general use ; to select and to train native teachers competent to the office of 
instruction; and to exercise a control over the conduct as well as the studies of the gentlemen 
placed under their superintendence. We are not yet enabled to state with accuracy the 
expense whicb will be incurred in effecting these arrangements ; but in addition to that which 
has hitherto been incurred for a similar purpose, it certainly will not exceed 300 or 400 
pagodas per mensem. 

90. For the purpose of carrying into effect our instructions founded on the report of the 
Committee, we thought fit to select Mr. Ellis, Mr. Greenway, Mr. F. Gahagan, the Rev. 
J. Monsley, Mr. Oliver, our Persian translator, and Mr. Babington, our Tamil translator. 

91. As the prosperity of the Govemmejit and the happiness of the people arc insejiarably 
connected witn the duties of the civil service, and as those duties cannot be satisfactorily 
discharged without a knowledge of the language and manners of the natives of the country, 
we felt no hesitation in concurring in the opinion of the Committee that the acquirement of 
that knowledge is the object to which the undivided attention of the junior civil servants 
ought at first to be directed ; and under this impression, we intimated our intention that 
in future th^ should, on their arrival from England, be placed exclusively under the control 
of the new Committee, and that such gentlemen as had arrived from England during the 
year 1811 should be relieved from attendance at any public office, and desired to devote 
their time to the studies which might be prescribed to them, as soon as the Committee should 
report toemselves ready to carry the orders they received into execution. With respect to 
these gentlemen, and to all who might afterwards arrive from England, the rule is considered 
to admit of no exception ; and as it may probably be applied with advantage to several of 
the junior civil servants who arrived at an earlier period, we directed the Committee to 
submit a list of such of them as might not seem entitled, by their proficien^ in any of the 
laiiguage8,to be exempted from its operation. We shall determine how far it may be expe-- 
dieiit to place them also under the control of the Committee ; and those who may not be 
exclusively attached to the institution will continue, as hitoerto, subject to be penodically 
examined. 

92. Connected with the general subject of toe proposed institution, there was one point on 
which we deemed it necessary that our sentiments should at that early period be i^rticulariy 
and unequivocally expressed. The allowances of the junior civil servants of this establish- 
ment have always been fixed on a scale calculated to provide only for toe unavoidable wAnts 
incident to their rank in life, and insufficient eveh fcf toat pumo^ uriless husbanded^ wfth 
rigid economy* This practice, limiting cohsiderably toe jiuollo exjieiittlitui^^^^ 
recommended, to a certain extent, on more enlarged and morci ufiqUCTtidnable prifiejpSA^f 
wi^om, as it tends to affect the minds of those on whom it dperat^ l^ sbce ' to 
. arhit|ary wants of life are restricted only by the habits which eatttbiisn toefii, a hifi^i^ of 
than has hitherto been gi aated to the j unior servmits, hy enctnin^g habits 
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of 'e|:p6iU4> migbit not have the certain effect of placing them in easier pecuniary 

dicumsiances. We c<^ider^ it besides to be objectionable to Burden the public with any 
increase of expense which could be avoided, unless the object of it should have obtuned the 
previous sanction of your Honourable Court. 

93. Hiere was one mode of increasing the allowances of the junior civil servants which 
we conceived.might have a beneficial enl^t in excitu^ their implication to the stndv of the 
native bmgui^s, and with that view we stated our intentbn that those gentlemen whmn the 
Committee might recommend for promotion to the first class of the institution should receive 
an allowance of 76 pagodas per month. That increase of expense ivill probably be covered 
to the public bvthe abolition of the fixed examinerships in the different offices, which would 
interfere with the arrangements about to be adopted, and will accordingly be discontinued as 
they fall vacant. 

04. It is our dut}r in this place to state that the want of your previous sanction was the 
consideration by which we were chiefly influenced in resolving agamst a general increase of 
the allowances of the junior civil servants ; for our conviction'is that their allowances are at 
present fixed on so low a scale as to render it extremely difficult for them to avoid incurring 
debt, and that (without losing sight of the well-grounded objections against adding to the 
public expenditure, or encouraging habits of extravagance, amongst young men naturally 
susceptible of such .habits) it is very desirable, as a matter of public expediency, that 
their allowances should be moderately increased. This conviction, though not recently 
formed, is. much strengthened by the recent arrangements for promoting tne study of the 
native languages. The study of these languages cannot be effectually promoted nor gene- 
rally enforced by means of any public institution except at the Presidency, where even 
the necessaries of life are much enhanced in price, and other expenses, to which young 
men are not exposed at subordinate stations, are considered to be unavoidable. We can 
with truth assure your Honourable Court that we would recommend no addition to the 
public expenditure which a regard for the public interest did not in our minds appear to 
demand, and that in the' amount of the addition which we now propose we are influenced 
solely by that consideration. If the allowances of writers, on their arrival in India, were 
fixed at 76 pagodas per month, to be increased to 100 on their distinguishii^ themselves in 
the study of the native languages, we are of opinion that we should be justified in marking 
with severe displeasure eveiy case in which any gentleman’s expenses should be found to 
have exceeded his income ; but if your Honourable Court should disapprove of this recom- 
mendation, we must confess that it seems to us that your younger servants at the Presidency 
will not without great difficulty be able to avoid incurring debt, and that it would be a harsh 
measure to punish them for a misfortune which it may have lain out of their power to 
prevent. 

96. Although we did not choose, without the previous sanction of your Honourable 
Court, to increase generally the allowances of the junior civil servants, yet we deemed it to 
be of the first importance to their own welfare, and to the security of the public interests, 
that th^ should by all means within the reach of Government be discouraged and pre- 
vented from involving themselves in pecuniary embarrassment, and from thus sacrificing 
their comfort and independence to a servile compliance with the manners of others, or to a 
disreputable gratification of their own particular vanity. The sentiments of your Honourable 
Court on this point are strongly marked in your ordere residing the College of Fort 
William, which had recently been published by the Supreme Government ; and we desired 
that the Committee would give their mature deliberation to the most effectual means of 
counteracting the pernicious tendency to incur debt, and of treating with wholesome 
severity every instance in which the rules established for that purpose might be disregarded. 
Young men, we observed, who are candidates for public employment, should be made to 
learn that the lavish use of the property of others is not more distinct from getierosity, 
whose name it sometimes assumes, than its consequences are destructive of that unfetterra 
state of mind which for every office of public trust should be considered as constituting an 
essential qualification. 

96. The rules for the institution, which the Committee have been desired to prepare, will 
embrace every point connected with it, and will be framed in conformity to the sentiments 
and resolutions communicated for their guidance. They will prescribe the relative duties of 
those by whom the institution is superintended, of those for whose instruction it is 
established, and of the native teachers attached to it They will point out the nature and 
degree of the authority placed in the hands of the Committee, the mode in which their 
superintendence is to be exercised, and the periods at which public examinations are to be 
held and the results of them reported to Government. They will lay down the Course of 
ponduct and the course of study which the students are to follow, the manner in which 
they will be ranked and promoted in the institution, and the nature of the acquirements 
wluch will be considered as entitling them to enter on the duties of the pubhc service. 
They will explain the trials which the native teachers are to undergo before they be 
admitted into the institution, and the requisites of character and qualification which it irfll 
at all times be indispensabfo for them to possess. These rules will be framed after the Oom- 
mittee have acquired experience regarding the rules which will be necessary, and will be 
fiamed in confonnity to the exp^ence winch they may acquire. They will accordingly be 
ao^ted to the actual exigencies of tiie institution, urd, in as for as is {urekAicable, will 
eymy drcumstaime for which it may be necessary to provide. 

$7> Tn tim mean time the Conunittee have been directra to adopt ten^nn^ arrar^eaumts 
ea^hng thent tp enter upoii the immediate execatitm Of their' duties, am for that pnrposb 'to 
submit for sanction an establishment of such native teachers as it may it 'present beprac-' 
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to- procure, specifying the salaries which they nwy consider it proper IbrMdwm to 
recem; - • ■ ''’V'* 

98. Their next duty will be to collect the elementary works pomted oat bjr the foimar 
Committee. If they should require the aid of any puUic officers in obtaining different 
copies of those works for the purpose of being collated, or in effecting any other obj ect of 
their appointment, they have been informed that the necessary instructions will be issued 
on their representing the circumstance to Government. Wnen' they have procnred the 
works, the printing of them will be authorized in such manner as they may consider most 
advisable. As it is of consequence that elementary books should be free from t3rpogra- 
phical errors, we have constituted it the special duty of the translators of Government to 
correct the press. 

100. In conclusion, we stated that we could entertain no anxiety with regard to the 
ample qualification of the members of tlie Committee for the duties which we had deemed 
it proper to impose upon them, and no doubt that, impressed with an adequate sense of its 
importance, they would zealously and cheerfully devote their best services to a cause in 
which the interests of the (Jovemment, the reputation of its servants, and the happiness of 
its subjects, are all so intimately concerned. 

101. As the Committee yill require the assistance of a secretary, we appointed 
Mr. A. D. Campbell to that situation, the duties of which he is particularly well fitted to 
discharge, as well by a perfect knowledge of Hindoostanee and a considerable proficiency in 
Teloogoo, as by the general qualifications of which he is possessed ; and we attached asamiy' 
of fifty pagodas per month to the appointment. 


(62.)— PROCLAMATION by the Madras Government, 1st May 1812. 

The Governor in Council has instituted a College, for the purpose of affording to thp 
junior civil servants of the establishment of Fort St. George that assistance and encourage- 
ment which have been found essential towards the general and successful study of the 
native languages. 

The College will be superintended by a Board composed of the translators to the Govern- 
ment, and of such other gentlemen as may from time to time be selected for that duty. 

Every civil servant will, on his first arrival from England, be attached to the College^ 
&nd placed under the exclusive control of the Board of Diiperiiitendence. 

Students will continue attached to the College until they are reported by the Board of 
Superintendence as having acquired a competent proficiency in their studies, or as having 
evinced a degree of idleness or incapacity rendering them unworthy of further encourage- 
.meiit, and extinguishing the hope that further encouragement might prove availing. In the 
former case, it will be the gratifying business of the Governor in Council to call forth and 
to reward those talents and attainments which they may have displayed in a course of 
studies closed with honour and applause ; and in the mean time they will continue to 
receive the allowances which may have finally been granted to them at the College. In 
the latter case (if indeed it be necessary to contemplate the possilpility of such a case), it 
will be a point for consideration whether any gentleman who has neglected, or has been 
incapable of employing, the advantages of which all are invited to avail themselves, should 
be. sent back to England as a person unfit for the duties of the civil service, or whether he 
^ould be allowed a further opportunity of redeeming his time and his character, and of 
qualifying himself for useful public employment. 

The allowances pf gentlemen attached to the College will be regulated according to their 
proficiency in the studies prescribed to them. The lowest clsiss will receive 50 pagodas per 
mensem, the second class 75, and the highest class 100. In addition to thmr salary, 
the students will receive 10 pagodas vper mensem for house-rent; or if they prefer it, the 
Board of Superintendence will, in lieu of that allowance, provide houses for their accom-* 
:iHodation at the public expense. 

A reward of 1,000 pagodas will be granted to every student whom the Board of Super- 
intence may report as having acquired a competent knowledge of Sanscrit, or an being 
qualified to transact public business, without the aid of an interpreter, in any one of these 
languages, viz. Tamil, Teloogoo, Canadi or Malayalim. A similar reward will be granted 
for the like proficiency in the Persian, Hindoostanee, Arabic or Mahratta languages, pro- 
vided that the student have previously received the reward for one of the five languages 
first mentioned. 

Hononu^ medals will also be awarded to the students, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Superintendence. 

Public examinations of the students will be periodically held on the first Wednesdays 
of June and ofNDecember, and the results 0/ them reported for the intbiXDa>tbn of »e 
Governor in Council. i 

The superintendence of the. Board will not be confined to the studies of the gentlemen 
attached to the College, but will be extended over every part of t^ire(pibuot tending to 
affect their qualifications as public servants. 

The College Imving teen instituted fi)r4;he exdusive purpose of expedithig and perf^^ 
the preparation of candidate for those important public ofl^es .wbmh the memters^^ d^^ 
civil service are destined to fill, the Governor in CbunoU Wpecta that the stn^ 

^ 6 }ft $he promotion of this object, in which their persona!! advantage and the inlm^ 
. eqmly concerned, by a knowledge of native language and ny 

attiuheiinti, 
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thenmelveg. degerving of that, advancement in the aervice which cannot be ensured to 
■‘^tMMw siaediaa by thw own exertioaa. 


Appaodih<II«K 


( 53A^|1ldi(BUKtibll| 

By order oftheHonoiirable the Governor in Council. Madri»'t ' 

(Mgned) Wm, J%ackemj^ . ■ i May iSia. 
]^oii<Sf».<(^ig!^ Chief Secretary to the Government. 


(63.)-EXTRACT public letter to Madras, S8d April 1818. 

Para. S8» In the perusal of the several papers referred to in piura^phs 73 to JOI, of ^^3*) Letter to 
yom* letter in this department of the 10th January 1812, our attention has been pturticularfy i 

attracted by the report of the Committee appointed to conduct these examinations, in * *^*^*^^ 
which a veiy able and comprehensive view is taken of the means of facilitating the study 
of the native languages, and we consider the members of the Committee to be deserving 
of our approbation for the great attention which they have given to this important 
subject. 

38. Of the defects in the late system, the want of proper facilities to the study of the. 
coast languages seems to have been the most striking, and the consequence of it was that 
the attention of our servants, instead of being turned to those acquisitions which are most 
essential, has of late years been directed almost exclusively to the Persian and Hin- 
doostanee, which, although of the first consequence in Bengal, are comparatively of little 
use at Madras. We aie surprised that a circumstance of this description was not disco- 
vered at an earlier period, and that the importance which obviously attaches to the verna- 
cular dialects above those languages, which may be regarded as foreign, was not manifested 
by your Government, by the appointment of a greater number of moonsheesattheMadrissa, 
to teach the former. 

40. But we observe that the predilection which has lately been shown by our servants 
for the Persian and Hindoostanee is ascribed to the many elementary books in these lan- 
guages, though chiefly to their having been previously initiated therein at our College at 
Haileybury. The observations of the Committee in relation to this point have engaged our 
particular attention, and we shall take an early opportunity of communicating to you the 
sentiments we have formed upon the suggestions wnich you have in consequence suomitted 
to our consideration. 

41. To remedy the defects noticed in the preceding paragraphs, as well as the others 
which were brought to your notice by the Committee, it appears that a Board of Superin- 
tendence has been appointed, whose duty it will be to publisn the requisite elementary books 
ill the different languages stated to be in existence, though not in general use ; to select and 
train native teachem competent to the office of instruction, and to exercise a control over 
the conduct as well as the studies of the students. As the expense of these arrangements 
will not exceed 300 or 400 pagodas per month, they have our approbation. 

42. We think it necessary to notice one point in your proceeaings, in which you have 
misconceived the extent of our orders of tne 9th May 1707, authorizing to each of our 
servants, upon his being reported by a committee of examination to have obtained a com- 
petent knowledge of the native languages, the grant of a donation of 1,000 pagodas. This' 
indulgence appears to have been grunted a second time in some cases. It certainly was not 
our intention, oy these orders, to sanction the payment of the donation more than once to* 
the same individual ; nor do we conceive it to have been the intention of the then Govern- 
ment, when they proposed the measure to our consideration. 

43. Since the preceding paragraphs were written, we have received by his Majesty's ship- 
Doris your public despatch of the 19th June 1812, from which we find that the arrange- 
ment noticea in the preceding paragraphs has led to the establishment of a College at Fort 
St. George. The actual increase of expense which this measure is likely to occasion, after' 
deducting the amount before incurred on account of the Madrissa, we observe is stated .at 
480 pagodas per month, which rather exceeds the sum at which it was estimated in your 
letter dated 10th January 1812 ; but as very important advantages to the ptdilic interests 
are anticipated from the institution, and as the whole of the proposed establishment will not 
exceed 020 pagodas per month, we shall not withhold our approbation of it. At the same 
time, wc must declare that it is our positive determination not to sanction any addition to 
the College establishment, nor the erection of any buildings for the accommodation either 
the College or the students ; but, on the conUtiry, we shall hold you responsible for any 
further expense that may be incurred on these accounts. It appears that the Bomrd of 
Superintendence, in their letter of 15th April 1812, alluded to tne eventiud necessity of 
erectmg buildings for these purpo^, but you very properly discountenanced any proposition 
of this nature, and fo|: reasons which wc entirely approve. 

44. We further observe, from your letter to the Board of Superintendence^ dated tst Mity 

1812,^^1 you have established a gmdatton of salaries to our j unior servants, accoidilii( id 
the degree of proficiency they shall respectively attain in the native languageSi vul 60 to 
76 amf t oo pagjo^ a month, until the communication of our sentiments it Qoft* 
sidering of this measure is to eticourage the acquisitiem of 

is to be granted omy b those studentorvrhd^^^^^l^ 
sttperiiir nttainmetita shall recommend . iheinselv^^ for it, we shall not cd to 

thtf p|wtoediiig;^but ift deirire to be informed wbdt the specific acquiremeimi are Vihietii you 
i 7i;iwt: 4 R 2 intend 
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the«tad«ntB> 4to ^ two> kwfeued T«tcc of idk)^^ 

Am* Eathome itey meaEtfre that ialikely to lead to a< gorpal and iwllBdniaMllat^ 

lAiiMiie «f aHovrances to oOr jtinior aemnto, and ndtiidi i*e a|ipteIIMd migiM} «dw«u 
' of ' qM^nee if the attaihmoita that are to entitle the studenta to uicreaMd aRo)wwioeB^^aM^|0h 

Civil dotted and Ondera^^ We'direct, howewr> that tlto allowance of i, tad j^a^eiM 

to jtmior wtrahto iipicA their examiitttion to the native languagea, shoEld oeaae mhagatlint' 

We coneeire that the moat eligible mode of remnneratoig the exeMiona of oar aenranto wiiO! 
i^all have diatihguiifted themaehrea by their proficieney in the languagea of the eotmtry;; 
will be found in their appomtment to thoae situationa for which they may have tteoaiMb 
qoalified by their atttdies and aoquirementa. 

46. in the notification which you have published of the nature and ' objeOta of the 
we remark that allusion ia made to an intmtion of (wndii^ to Engiainl not ofdy 
anOh of the junior servants as by neglect and inattention to their studiea riian prove' 'theiBV 
selves unwoithy of emplo3rment, but also those who may be mcapaUe of aeqniring a conf4 
potent prtAciency in the languages. We are not, however, prepared to assent to tne jnstieb 
(^ 80 extreme a measure; for although a want of capacity lor obtaining this kbowlette 
would certainly disqualify any of our servants from holding offices in which it is mdu- 
psnsahle, yet we conceive there are situations wherein a proficiency in the languages mnot 
absolutely necessary, and in which those servants who do not possess the pecuhar talaitt 
ahoesaary far this particular stiuiy, may, on account of their other attainments, be advan^ 
tageously enmloyed ; as, for instance, the department of accounts, ia which a servant who is 
but an indifferent or no linguist, might promote essentially the Company’s interests. 
Absolute diamisaimi should only he inflicted tor total incapacity and unfitness m any situa- 
tion whsitever in the Cmnpany’s service : any cases, however, of wilful ignorance and 
incorrigible neglect of study will be sure to receive the severest mark of our displeasure ; 
bnl should any such case unfortunately arise, we direct that you do not ptocera to the 
extremity of suspending and sending home the individual, wiwout previously obtainii^ 
our authority for so doing. 



( 64 .) Letter from 
Madrat, 17 Oct. 
1818. 


(64.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Madras (government, 
dated 17 October 1813. 

Para. 148. At our meeting on the 11th August, we recorded our unqualified approbation of 
the manner in which the last examination of the junior civil servants had been conaucted, and 
our cordial thuiks to the mmbers of the Board of Superintendence for the attention which 
they had paid to the important interest committed to their charge ; they will receive an ample 
and appnmriate reward for their labours in the advantages to the public service and to the 
people at large, which those labours are eminently calculated to produce. 

. 146 ... The result of the exammation affords the most satisfactory evidence that the sanguine 
expectations entertained regarding the utility of tlie CfoUege of Fort St. George, have not 
been disappointed. The useful direction into which the studious dispositions of the junior 
civil servants have been turned, and the increased zeal with which their studies have been 
prosecuted, are manifestly to be ascribed to the new institution ; and the facilities for prose- 
cuting the study of the native languages, which that institution has already provided, and will 
gradnally extend and improve, are sufficient grounds for an assurance on the part of the ffih- 
gent 'stuomt, that his exertions will, in future, be crowned with uniform success. 

160. To the body of the junior civil servants the result of the examination is highly honour- 
aide ; several gentlemen have acquired a competent proficiency in their studies ; all wW were 
exauuned (with a solitary exception) have made satisfactory progress; some have not desist^ 
from exmtion even under the pressure of ill-health, and others have successfully contended 
against the difficulties peculiar to the study of the vernacular tongues of the Pe riins nlit. The 
increased attainments of the junior civil servants, under the present system of Etudy, are 
dii^etly proved by the circumstance of the Board of Snpenntendenee feSling tiiemselves 
enabled, at the very time when they had raised the standard of merit, to recommend tiiat no 
less ‘tinm four genuemen should receive the reward to wMch an inferior degree of pro^Nney 
had fimnerly mrni entitled. While we concurred in the opiniim of the Board of ^perHlteB- 
ffenee/toki the standu-d of merit ought to be raised, above merely each a knowledge ^imy 
EastiM langoage as may qualify its possessm to transa(3 business in the laagmice wHhoat 
the aid ef cm interpreter, we considered it as reflecting no common credit on nie j^or driff 
oemiiti^ (bait tlm determination to rtuse it, though justified and rmutored neoessary t^ ^ 
^'Reifities end incitements to study which the college affords tiiein> has (as we doubt not it has) 
been in a- great measure- sugeested by the attainments hi which ibf^'are now so laj^fy said 
so genmnlTy dtstinguished. We are dso satisfied, that me detenmination to raise the standaM 
of merit'will not Mprfve any gentleman of the reward wMeh lm'#oiiM'Otlteiwiie'i^ 
tained, Imt tiiat a snort continuance of the same laudable exertions by which tiie One degrto 
of p^eieney M required will uniformly secure the other ; atid that (in as fifir as this 1^ rote 
'appltes personally to the j.onior dvil servants) its only effect, besides'l^ of> extending thhir 
piifficteney, w31 to -eidianoe in the same jiroporuon the honorary 'Vtdiio.<of the towaad- to 
u^ich their proficiency is to entitle them. 

The nttumer iffmntdueting the examihatkHi enaUedtim Bdsipdtd' ffopqrmteodeiM^ to 
anaheoirate j«dte«fdih^rdrag tiie reSpeetito merita ^ tiie*E<Mtteiiicri odifo ipteMrati 
h^RO titem; tmd ffie’defhilia report which they oslmiiiled’ to' ds- kff; fii ho In 

dhniiM^ eirentirt dotieoncdhce in the sentitoattedhicto they^had formed 
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,]M,^Oo>r«*M1nwthe«■GeIknt«iEE»t• wjbM^Aave 

oattM»i^»Fort St Oeorge^ atistoiu a. wuncftof the atocwwrt, grawaUacw,; Ijattfo opiycn^ Agyi||f «, flU( 

that; ioatifeBtkMi wm at all lihaly tp.mva iwa, haa.np^ ia -irr.. ^ 

^il^ae^ haeaMiiMaieiiix^ Y«ar jioiiortflivil.aeFTaata at thh vraai^ncyraoAiir i^iahav^^ (saftlnl^J 
tiaMahiil inta axtmvagant hahitatn axpouw hy a remdmca at Madi^ ara % living togathair % 

ingra^ar oanAnra thaii fiMrmerly« .weia never faefoig g^wlly diftiagwiAa^.hy an aqtial i«- 
gatd tOiaoooomy, or ewaal devotion to those poraiiiU in which it is. not more for their own 
Wonr and advanti^ than for the best interests of the public that they ebould be exdushrely 
cng^jed. 

161. We take great pleasure in anticipating the period, now near at hind, adieh the good 
iraita of the institiition will appear in the general and intimate acquaintance of the pyil offi- 
ean>;^ this Government with me languages and mannero of the people whose welfiu« and 
bumpiness are entrusted ta their care, aikl m their laudable zeal for their interest^ as weh aa ipr 
personal distinction in the discharge of their offidal duties. This happy i^uH wi^ we trhill;, 
he accelerated .by the introduction of that change in the system of education for Madras ser- 
vants at the honourable Company’s college in England, which we took the liberty to sug; 
gest to your honourable Court in our general letter, dated the 10th January last. 

lOS. According to a rule poposed by the Board of Superintendence, to have temporary 
efibct, with regard to the superior allowances for proticiency in the study of the native ladf 
gaaees, we have determined that the salary of 100 pagodas per month sl^ be granted onlv 
to mose gentlemen, who, besides passing a successml examination in <me language, dmU 
have made satisfoctory proficiency in anotW ; and that the salary of 75 pagodas per month 
shall be granted for any instance of particular or of general merit which, <m the reooB»iendV<- 
tion of ^ Board of Superintendence, may appear to the Govnmor in Council deserving 
of such areward. 


165. We have from time to time anthorized the Board of Superintendence to entertain tmd 
to discharge the extra teachers, as they were required or otherwise ; and we have also par* 
mitted them to hire for three years a commodious house, at a monthly rent of 106 pagodas, 
the house being to be kept in repair by the owner. At the end of the year, we shall cause an 
account to be prepared of the actual expense incurred for the college, which we doubt not 
will satisfy your Honourable Court of the moderate scale on which all its establishments have 
been regulated. 


(55 .)-^EXTRACT public letter from the Madras Govenunent, 
dated 6th March 1813. 


Par. 71. We transmit as a number in thepacket, the report of the proceedings of the Board (55,) Letter from 
of Superintendence for the college of Fort St. George, which has been drawn up for the in- Madras, 5 Match 
formation of your honourable Court, and we request your attentiem to the rales which have 1813. 
been adopted for the conduct of that institution. 

72. We trust your honourable Court will particularly approve of the provision made for 
instructing the junior civil servants in the Regulations of the Government, the history of India, 
and the rel^ons, laws, manners and customs by which the inhabitants of the Peninsula are 
distiniguished. Tne Board have been authorized to purchase whatever books they may con- 
sider necessary for that purpose, and at their request, have been furnished with a copy of tlm 
work of the Abh6 Dubois, transmitted to your honourable Court. 

73. Application has been made to the supreme Government for a fount Of Persiim types ; 
and the C^ll^e Board have received sanction for the expense of casting a fount of Telotwoo 
and Canarese types, which is estimated at less than 400 pagodas, and have been autiioiued 
to procure ^m England the letters required to complete ueir fount of English lype at an 
expense not exceeding 100 1. 

77. From astateaaent sulnaitted by the Civil Auditor, it wUl be seen that, ailter deduutipig Cons, gg January, 
the allowances of the junior civil servants attached to the college (an eiqpmise which 
have hmi ineuned though that institution had not existed), and the contingeitt phwgss wlh^ 
are not lufole to be incurred again, the whole expense attending the coUege^ doiu^ tte 
1812, has aeunuited only to the sum of pagodas 5,560. 21. 15. or about 46.4 pi^(0(^.fer 
raott^ Prom this : sum ought moreover to be deducted the expenjK wbu^ atfrmded jtliie 
Ibnner eetablisluneBt of the Madrissa, amoimtkig to< pagodas 331. per .paensem, whi^ w^d 
leave Jan additional expmise of no mwe than pagodas 133 per measetn on account 4^.-^ 
odUege, Neitiier is this expense to be wholly considered as additional, for two-thisda ^ 

UK incurred for native teachers, who must have beeq, entertain^ .by the junior ui^ 
aeirinnte ithemsrivea, had not the institution of the college enabled them without ‘cxponm .to 
praemra raora eompetent teache than they coaid beforalmve procurod at any expense 
tiiw nigbt have been willmg to incur. So moderate a eba^ for so im.portaitt an objfo^tef^ 
fedr aesitrii^ wiU readily he samtioned and aj^roved by your honourable Court, and , 
obfoip for uaanacknewledgaient thitt, in proaemding the purpoaes for wMdi the 
inelitoM, ite have strictly conformed to that regard for economy which at the outeet; wffp^ 
feased to entertain. . , . ;■ 

r Tii Thftonly ptttnaaentiiKaaimeof expe^ taken piece, suhMmn^itfy tg file 

pmodto by the Civtt AudifWriefa^ m #4 a ddo H 

toBmiilety of theietaatery to thevBoaM.of ftuperiiMenm. uOiicIten.#* st^ 
mmidaticm of the Boeid, to which wa request the attention oCyow hoomraUe Cdurt, )im c«nt g Ftbiaarv 
Jbeeneniaed to the sum of 150 pagodas per month. We are satisfied that wit rewlrd is u«U 
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ekfifea liy Hie secretary, and we trust that it may receive the aanotion of your hdamllltUe 
Gtfiliirt.*''' , ' ' ■ ^ 

' ib. We have had great satisfaction in observirig the continued good effects of tW cbllej^ 
in expressing again our acknowledgments for the gratuitous services of the Board 'of 
intendence ; and in commending and encouraging the talents, the assiduity, and the honouiv 
able spirit of emulation, by vi^hi^ the junior civil servants attached to it are so generally, and 
in some instances, so eminently distinguished. 

81. We are sincerely gratified by the assurance of the Board of Superintendence, that 
while the great majority of the students were free from any pecuniary obligation whatever, 
the debts which a few of them had incurred, were in general inconsiderable, and did not in 
any instance call for particular remark. The honourable principles in respect of expense, by 
which their conduct is governed, besides being calculated essentially to promote uieir own' 
comfort and prosperity, reflect a high degree ot credit upon their characters, and joined to tiie 
talents and attainments which some of them have exhibited, constitute the best qualification 
for those offices of importimce and responsibility which in the course of their service they may 
be called to fill. 


(06.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Madras Government, dated 3d June 1814, 

( 56 .) Letter to Para. 223. In our public dispatch of 2d April 1813, we expressed our approbation of the 

Madras Govern- institution of a college at your presidency. The economical principles upon which it was 

ment, 3 June 1814. established, and which were indispensable to induce us to confirm it, wc are glad to observe, 
from the 24dd, and following paragraphs, of the report from the College Board, dated 
i St January 1813, have not been departed from ; since it appears that the charges for the year 
1812, after deducting pagodas 4,489, on account of contingent charges which are not likely to 
be incurred again ; and pagodas 1,680, the expense of the foi-mer establishment at the 
Madrissa, amounted only to 3,401 pagodas, or 283 pagodas per month ; and this sum we 
observe, includes the establishment for the press and other items not in contemplation at the 
period when the college was originally instituted. We expect that you will continue to pay 
the strictest regard to economy in all your proceedings connected with the institution in 
question, and for our directions upon this |MirticuIar point we refer you to tlie 43d paragraph 
of our above-mentioned dispatch of the 2d April 1813. 


224. Having perused the statement contained in the paragraphs now before us, and in 
paragraphs 71 & 82 of your subsequent dispatch in this department, dated the 5th March 
1813, regarding the progress of our junior servants in the study of the country languages, we 
fully participate in the satisfaction you have expressed at the succcvss which has attended the 
establishment of a college at your rresidency, as evinced in the several instances of distin- 
guished merit, and the general spirit of emulation prevalent in the institution which every 
succeeding report of the half yearly examinations has brought to your observation; and we 
remark, with sincere pleasure, the assurance given in the 100th paragraph of the letter now 
under consideration, that so far from the students having been led into extravagant habits of 
expense, an evil which you apprehend might arte from their residence at Madras, and living 
together in greater numbers than formerly ; they were never before generally distinguished by 
an equal regard to economy or equal devotion to their studies, a circumstance creditable to 
the young men, and honourable to the authority under which they are placed ; and we trust 
that the principles which appear to govern their conduct in these respects will continue to be 
inculcated by uie Board of Superintendence, as not only afiecting the credit of the institution 
but the comibrt and prosperity of tlic students tliemselves. 

225. We regret that any exception should have occurred to tlie general disposition which 

prevails among the students to acquire those attainments, which it is the object of the college 
to promote ; it must, however, be acknowledged that the conduct of pre- 

cluded all hope of his making any satisfactory progress in his studies by a longer continuance 
at the institution ; and theretore we approve of his having be.en removed from it, and placed 
uhder the judge and magistrate of the zillah of Verdachellum. At the same time we must 
remark, that the Report of the Board of Superintendence, of the 21st January 1813, h^ not 
eiitimly satisfied us tliat his avowed ignorance of the languages was the consequence of ab- 
solute inattehtion ; the disposition wmch his request to join the college displayed to qualify 
hims^f for examination, would incline us, in the absence of any positive proof to the contrary, 
rather to ascribe it to a waht of that peculiar talent which alone can be expected to ensure 
success in this particular study. 


226. Your proceedings, connected witli the important object of facilitating the acquisition 
of the country languages by our junior civil servants, we generally approve^ as well as the 
rules YOU have adopt;^ for the conduct af the college, recorded upon your considtation of 
the 2d February 1813 : upon some part of these rules, however, we shall probably have qc*^ 
casiem to remark, in the reply we propose to make to your suggestion, regai^ding the cootse 
of study at our college at Haileybury. 

227. With reference to the sentiments expressed in the 45th paragraph , of our puUic dis^ 

mlch of 2d April 1813, we are glad to remark, that in the rules established for the 
Madras College, you have modified your original resdution regarding the penalty wblc^ 
•abqnld tqllow a failure on tbejwtrt of any of our junior. saiYiants.to^Q 8 competent pro* 

tictencj iu the languages. We find in the 21st section of those rules it is declared, Hiai 

neglect of the studies prescribed for the students, will render the pariy likblc 

to 
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to eaqwdwon from and that »uch expulfdon would be held to be a diequaUfica** 

tioh ^om promotion to bmoes of importance or emolument in the service, unless his sub- An^endix^h*) 

sequent comluct should atone for his contumacy. Thiepideclaration meets with out entire - — 

approbation - ■ ^ 

(57^)^EXTBACT public LETTER to the Madra$ Oovemment, 
dated 22d July 1814. 

Para. 14. A knowledge of the vernacular dialects of the Peninsula is so necessary a qua- (57.) Letter to 
lification for a pr^r discharge of the important duties which devolve upon our servwts in Madras^ 29 July 
the Judicial and Kevenue Departments, that we approve of the attention you have directed M* 
to this subject. We would, however, have it established as a principle, that the study be 
considered rather with a view to the despatch of real business^ than to the attainment of a 
proficiency in literature. The elemental^ works which it may be proposed to commit to the 
press should previously undergo a careful revision, by persons properly qualified for the task. 

Those selected for class-books should chiefly consist of historical or biographical memoirs, 
of which we are taught to believe Colonel Mackenzie possesses an ample collection. 

15. We have directed our serious attention to your observations on the relative importance 
of the languages taught at our college of Hertford, fcr the civil servants at your establish- 
ment, and to the alterations you suggest in the studies conducted there. 

16. The reasons by which you have supported your recommendation appear to us very 
satisfactory ; and we shall, in consequence, direct that the students destined tor Madras shaU 
be specially required to apply tliemselves to the study of the Sanscrit language, leaving them 
an option of directing their attention, at the sanie time, to the Hindoostanee or the Persian, 
but prescribing the study of the Sanscrit as their primary duty. 

17. With a view of farther stimulating our servants to the attainment of that language, we 
direct that the same encouragement be held out to them for proficiency in it, as we have au- 
thorized to be given for acquirements in the other native languages, in the 44th paragraph of 
our letter to you in this department, of the ‘id April 1818. We shall expect an early com- 
munication from you of the effect of the regulations whicli you have adoptra upon the recom- 
mendation of the College Committee ; and shall tiierefore abstain from any ob^rvations upon 
them, until we have your report. 


(58.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Madras Government, 
dated 31st December 1813. 

Par. 115 . The two main objects of the institution of the college, which were, to apply the (58.) Letter from 
zealous and undivided attention of the junior civil servants to the study of the native Ian- Madras, 31 Dec. 
guages, and to correct the preference formerly given to the study of such of those languages 1813. 
as arc least useful to the public service, may now be considered as having been fully attained. 

116. The progress which has been made towards the attainment of the other objects of the 
college, subsidiary to those above stated, will appear from the papers to be found on our 
proceedings noted in the margin. Competent teachers of the different languages have been 
provided ; steps have been taken for procuring or improvii^ the requisite elementary books, 
and a literary spirit has been excited among some of the natives attacned to the college. 

118. It would be a subject of regret as much to your honourable Court as to this Govern- 
ment, if the emulation which has been excited in the minds of the younger civil servants of 
this establishment, to excel in the study of the native languages, were to cease ; and the same 
means by which it may at present be preserved, might then prove ineffectual to revive it. The 
Board of Superintendence expressed their opinion in such strong terms, and formed it 
parently on^uch good grounds, against the discontinuance of the reward of 1,000 p^odas for 
high proficiency m the native languages ; tliey considered that reward so essential to the 
spirit by which the studies of the gentlemen under their care are happily animated^ that^ 
persuaded your honourable Court win accede to Uieir recommendation, and apprehensive Jest 
a temporary discontinuance of the reward might produce bad consequences, which its rafe- 
ration might not be able to remove, we considered ourselves justified in resolv ing that j the 
rewards Sioilld be granted under the modification proposed by the Board of Supeimtendcnc^^ 
pending a reference on the subject to your honourable Court; and that the terms on 
gentlemen should be entitled to that reward, as well as to the superior allowances of tie ci^ 
lege and to the medals proposed by the Board, should be those which are specified in the 
26th paragraph of the Board’s letter to which we beg leave particularly to refer. We cc^- 
ceive that the qualifications to be possessed by those who are to receive the reward, will 
to the Government and to the comitrya manifold compensation for the expense attending it; 
we have also particular satisfaction in recording our opinion tliat the gentlemen, mo have 
hitherto been attached to the college, are by their exemplary demeanour/as wdl as hy iSiiw 
zealous prosecution of their studies, entitled to every indulgence whidi the liberality of yotir 
honouraole Court may extend to lliem. 

* Ijd. We hjaye desired the Board of Superintendence tp communicate wiith the M|ntrii|i|[ft^ 
regarding the preparatiem of Buitoble meaah^^ 
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(58o)— -EXTRACT LETTER from the College Board at Madras to tho Governor in 
Coun<^, dated Novemwr 20, 1818. 


Para. 7. The Court of Directors, after desiring that the honoFaiy reward of 1^000 pagodas 
shall cease altogether, proceed to state, We conceive the most eligible mode of remuneratiiig 
* the exertions of our servants, who shall have distinguished themselves by their proficiency in 
the languages of the country, will be found in their appointment to those situations for which 
they may have become qualified by their studies and acquirements.'’ 


8. A comparative view of the appmntments which have taken place of late ymrs, vath the 
examinations during the same period, must sufficiently evince the marked attention which has 
been paid by the Government of Fort St. George to encourage the successfid study of the 
Oriental languages, by the mode of remuneration above described. But, notwithstanding the 
confidence umich this must inspire, we think there are too strong grounds for the apprehension 
entertained by the honourable the Governor in Council, as statea in the Minutes of Council, 
on the despatch under consideration, that the discontinuance of the reward of one thousand 
pagodas for distinguished proficiency in the studies pursued at the college may damp the 
araour of the gentlemen attached to it.^’ 


9. Many years have now elapsed since tlie Government, convinced of tlie paramount 
importance of a knowledge of the native languages among their executive officers, have held 
out the promise of promotion, as an inducement to the members of the civil service to apply 
to the study of them ; but previously to the grant of the honorary reward of 1,000 pagraas, 
in the year 1797, the civil servants on this establishment, with very few exc^tUnWf were 
entirely unacquainted with any Asiatic language, either foreign or vernacular, in use on the 
coast Subsequently to that period, many have applied to this study, and by extraordinary 
labour and exertion have succeeded in acquiring a considerable knowledge of these lanspiages, 
assisted, indeed, with respect to the Arabic, Persian and Hindostanee, by the mcihties 
afforded on the establishment of the College of Fort William, but encour^ed principally by 
the hope of obtaining either the reward itself or the distinction attending it. Nor is the 
effect on the service, of the motive thus excited, to be estimated only by reference to the 
number of persons on whom the reward has been actually bestowed: by some of those 
known to be best acquainted with the Asiatic languages the reward was never demanded, 
their early rise in the service reducing it, with respect to them, from an honorary distinction, 
intimately connected with the hope of promotion, to a mere consideration of pecuniary emolu- 
ments ; others also, although they never arrived at that proficiency which entitled them to 
apply for the reward, attained, in different degrees, such knowledge as effectually to control 
an interpreter, though they might not always be able to dispense with his aid. 


10. On more ambitious motives the prospect of promotion, however distant, will no doubt 
operate witli its accustomed force, and to such, therefore, the certainty of promotion adequate 
to their acquirements will be a sufficient motive for exertion ; but an institution like that of 
the college at Madras, to accommodate itself to the exigencies of human nature, must 
provide motives of a different kind for tempers of a different order ; so that the hope of dis- 
tinction, the fear of disgrace, or even the mere desire of emolument, operating variously on 
various dispositions, may all have the same final tendency, and be productive, thougii i|i 
different degrees, of the same effects. 

11. Satisfied that the restraint necessarily attendant on systematic study is not congenial 
to the habits of young men who have reached that period of life which the majority to those 
attached to the college have attained, and convinced by experience, that greater inducemeiiU 
than the distant prospect of promotion, or of the honorary reward alone, were necessary to 
excite general attention to tlie study of tlie languages peculiar to the South of India, we 
endeavoured, by combining increased allowances with the honorary reward of 1,000 pagodas, 
to oppose certain immediate and progressive advantages, to present constraint and inconve- 
nience, to inspire a general spirit of emulation by holding out inducements suited to the 
feelings of eacn student; and so far have we succeeded, that among the junior branches of 
the service originally placed under our superintendence, very few are to bejamdf who are not 
acquainted with one or more of the vernacular languages of the Peninsula^ and many hme 
advanced to high proficiency in oriental philology. 

12. When a fair prospect has thus opened to the attainment of an object ao essentially 
conducive to the happiness and welfare of the people, to tlie character pf the Govemioent, and 
to the prosperity of tne state, — an object so anxiously desired also by the Court of Directors 
themselves, — we should be wanting in our duty to their true interests, did we not strongly 
recommend to Government the expediency of a farther reference to the honourable Court, 
and, until the result of that reference be known, the urgency of modifying th«r orders, whichf 
if carried implicitly into effect, we are persuaded must infallibly tend to distress the emulative 
ardour so happily excited among their junior civil servants upon the coast. 

24. We are of opinion, however, that in continuing the reward, alterations might be^made, 
which, while they satisfy the Court of Directors that due attention has been paid to the spirit 
offfieir instructions, shall not subtract from the motive to exertion, under the influence (X 
which the knowledge of the vernacular languages has of late been no greatly extended amphg 
their servants of tnis establishment. We accordingly submit to the edniideration of flie 
Governor in Council the following arrangenienti 'Undfu: whi^^ we would pmpose that the 
increased allowances and tlie honorary reward should for the future be granted. 

. - 28 :^^e 
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86. We recommend, — 

i^ret Hiat the lowest of the incrresed allowances (76 pagodas per mwisetn) continue 
to be granted, as authorized by the Minutes of Cbunc^ under date the llth Au^t 1812, 
for any mstaitoe of general or particular merit which, on the recommendatmn of the 
, . JBdacd, may appear to be deserting of aoch reward. 

. Secondly. iWt an faononory medal be granted at the half-yearly examinations, to 
each of the students adio may pass each an exunination as would heretofore, under the 
College rules, have entitled him to the reward of 1,000 pagodas. 

, > Thirdly. That the highest allowance (100 pagodas per mensem) be granted for such 

pn^icieney in two langi^es as, on the recommendatiiQn of the Board of Superintenduice, 
may appear to merit uiis moreased reward. 

Fourthly. That on quitting Ae college, the honorary reward of 1,000 pagodas be 
granted to each student who, within any period not exceeding three years, shall have 
obrained one or more of the honorary meaals, shall have received the highest rate of 
aHowance, Shall have passed a satisfoctory examination in the Reguhitions, shall have 
ddivered to the Board at least two themes prepared under the Col^e lUiles, and 
be recommended to Government by the Board of Superintendence, for general propriety 
.of conduct while attached to the institution. 

86. This arruigement will provide a regular gradation of reward according to proficiency ; 
the eireilmstance regarding which the honourable Court have particularly expressed their 
disappro^tion, namely, the grant of the donation of 1,000 pagodas more than once to the 
same individual, will never occur ; the reward, the prospect of which will excite the industre 
of all, will be granted to those only who are capable of the great increased exertions which 
will be necesmry to obtain it. It will be granted also at the period when it will prove the 
most beneficial to them ; when it will afibrd means of increasing the conveniences of those 
who, on quitting college, may remain at the Presidency, and for furnishing those appointed 
to situations in ute provinces with the necessaries required to enable them to prooeed to Aur 
stations. 


(00.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Madras Government, dated 23d August 1816. 

Para. 27. We have derived very great satisfaction from a perusal of the reports of the Board 
of Superintendence, at observing the proficiency made by the students at the college, generally, 
in the native languages, as thereby shown, more particularly from the high attainments of 
those to whom you had assigned honinary rewards. 

28. It is also very satisfactoiy to us to learn, that the two main objects in the institution of 
the college, viz. the applying the zealous and undivided attention of the junior civil servants 
to the study of the native languages, and the correcting the preference formerly given to the 
study of such of those languages as arc least useful to the public service, may now be consi- 
dered as having been fully attained. 

29. We have very maturely considered the report of the Board of Superintendence, to 
which you have rerarred us, on the subject of our orders for discontinuing the donation of 
1,000 pagodas, heretofore granted to such students as should excel in acquiiranents in the 
native languages. 

30. The inducements held out to the students for due exertion, in order to attain proficiency 
in those languages, appeared to us to be sufficiently strong for that purpose, nor itoes it now 
appear so clear to ns that those students upon whom these inducements would not operate, 
would be effectually stimulated by the farther reward of 1,000 pagodas. 

31. The honorary reward of medals, the increased rates of allowances, and finally, die 
prospect of filling situations of emolument, consequent upon the successful exertions of the 
students in your college, still appear to us as affording strong grounds for excitement. 

32. By the rules of the college, we observe that, in addition to the allowances made to the 
students, they are found, accoraing to die usage of the service, lodgings at the Company's 
expense, or else receive an allowance of 10 pagodas a month for house-rent, which may cer- 
tainly be considered as an addition to the amount to their monthly salaries, so that their 
situations are, in foct, upon a better footing than by the statement in the report of the 
&>ard of Superintendence they would appear to be placed, and upon which the Soard seem 
to jgrbund tm atgument for die continuance of the donation of 1,000 pagodas. 

38. ihe sufficiency or inadequacy, however, of the writers’ allowances, we consider as 
a ij^iict question from the donation of the 1,000 pagodas, which latter was doiibdess intend^ 
as a re\iriira exclusively for high attainments in onental literature, without any rdference to 
the iunount of their , general allowances. 

34. As, however, yoti appear to be arardiiensive that the carrying our orders for |he entire 
^wcontinoance of this donation into enect, would be hazarding all the benefits which have 
^Ir^y resulted ffbm the present system of the college management, we shhll itot obfoct, 
^der repse circumstances, to your substitutii^ the inOdmed scale oT rewards iyhidh yiottmVe 
propblled iii the rbom of that which we had ordered tq be abolishedj, but which we 

ip apy .cai»b wl^^ / .<< * » . 
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(6s.) Letter from 
Madras Govern- 
ment^ 26 Sept.i8i6. 


(63.) Letter from 
Madras Govern- 
ment|a7 Jan. 1817. 


(64.) Latter to 
Madras Govern- 
ment, 23 Jan. 1 9 18. 


(65.) Letter to 
Madras Govern- 
ment, 1 3 Sept, i 8 so. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SEUSCT GOIiKir^ 


(61 .)^EXTRACT letter frtmi the Governor in Council at Mudtnm to the Gomt of 

Directore^ dated Apiil 30^ 1316. 

61 . We mformed the Board of Superintendence of our full concurrence in the feelings of 
concern which they had expressed, on account of the expensive haUts into which some m the 
gentlemen at the college had unhappily fallen; and of our resolution, should they persevere 
m habits of that nature, to adopt such measures as should be considered likely to prove most 
effectual in checking an evil, which alone would prove fiital to the usefulness of the institution. 


(02.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Governor in Council at Madras to the Court of 

Directors, dated September 26, 1810. 

119 . In consequence of the inattention to study manifested by three of the young gentlemen 
whose names we deem it unnecessary at present to bring to the notice of the Court, and of the 
expensive habits into which they appeared to have fallen, the College Board recommended 
that they should be sent, accompamed by their teachers, to prosecute their studies under the 
superintendence of such gentlemen as Government should judge fit, in any of the districts in 
which the Tamil laaguage, which was the obiect of their studies, was current. We entirely 
concurred in the propriety of the recommendation, and it has accordingly been adopted. 


(03,) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Governor in Council at Madras to the Court of 

Directors, dated 27th January 1817. 

31. The attention paid to the study of the Regulations attracted our notice and approbation, 
and we had particular satisfaction in observing the favourable nature of the report of the 
College Boara with respect to the practice of economy on the part of the young men attached 
to the institution. 


( 64 .) — EXTRACT LETl^ER from the Court of Directors to the Governor in Council 

at Madras^ dated 23d January 1818. 

42. We are sorry to observe an increase in the college expenses for the year 1814, of 
pagodas 1,781. 4. 43^. beyond those of the preceding year, which is ascribed to the increased 
establishment of native teachers, entertained in consequence of a greater number of junior 
civil servants having commenced the study of a second language. Whilst we are desirous 
that the efficiency of the college should be fully maintained, we are anxious that no additional 
expense be incurred on account thereof, which can possibly be avoided. 


(66.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Madras Government, dated 

13th September 1820. 

4. We have perused with much satisfaction the reports referred to in the paragraphs noted 
in the margin, and we perceive with pleasure, that several of the students tnerem mentioned 
have obtained the honorary reward of 1,000 pagodas for high proficiency in the native lan- 
guages. We have particularly noticed the report of the Board of Superintendence for the 
college, dated the 20th June 1818, as to the result of the first examination for the year 1818, 
in which it is stated that great attention has been paid by the students in general to the 
practice of economy, that there had seldom been recorded so many instances of rapid progress 
as on the occasion in question, and that a general spirit of application characterized the junior 
civil servants in particular. Such a result is highly creditable to the students, and of course 
gratifying to us. It is also satisfactory to learn that the three gentlemen, who at a former 
period, as we were concerned to notice, had been temporarily removed from the institution for 
improper behaviour, have since distinguished themselves by industry, application and general 
good conduct. 

6. We are glad to find that there was an actual reduction of pagodas 2,156 in the charges 
during the year 1817, evincing a laudable attention to economy. 

7. With reapect to the suggestions of the Board of Superintendanot for the college^ for 
the formation of a good college library, we are disposed to give the project every reasonable 
encouragement ; but we cannot consent to an annual expense of 1>0CK) pagodas being incurred 
for that purpose. 

8. We have long recomized the importance of our junior civil servants being required to 
possess a knowledge of the general history and principles of the internal administration of the 
affairs of British India, and with the view of enabling us to comply with the recommendation 
of the College Board, for sending out to them a collation of the oeai Eovdpeaa authors, we 
desire that you will call upon them to fiimirii, us with a specific catalogue of the existiiig 
college libra^, and with a list of such works as in their opinion may be umnediately necessary 
to complete it. We also authorize the College Board, m future, to make application to wt, 
ihrougti your Government, for such farther supply of books as they may occasionally require; 
When we are in possession of the documents wnich we have called for, we shdil be at lioerty 
to add or dinlinisn the hat, as in our judgment may appear most expedient. 

6* As 
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As ioihe poMsham of copies of the best manoseripts ia the vartous orientai langoans 
Btniied at the college, we are of opinioo tint their selection may be left, as heretofore, t^e Apps«iht <Li) 
^iscretfon of the Board of Superintendence, whenever such literary productions may be abso- 
lately waiited, your authority for thm purchase being, of course, previoudy obtained. We (65*ybsttsr'ia 
expect, however, that the sum to be expmded on this account udll be confinea within nu^ anttf Maim, 19 Sef*. 
bounds, and the amount reported to us for our confirmation. '^so* 


(66.) — ^EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Madras Covemment, dated 6th March 18S9. 

Para. 15. We have derived much satisfaction from a perusal of the reports referred to in (66.) Letter to 
the correspondence noted in the margin ; and we perceive with pleasure that ten of the Madras, 5 March 
students therein mentioned, have obtained the honorary reward of 1,000 pagodas for high 1833. 
proficiency in the native languages. We have particularly noticed the report of the Board of 
superintendence for the coltege, dated the 26th January 1819, as to fhe result of the second 
examination for the year 1818, in which it is stated, that the junior branch of the service was 
most honourably distinguished by an almost entire freedom from pecuniary embarrassment ; 
that the conduct of the students generally was exemplary ; and that distinguicAed success 
had attended their labours during uie past year. 

16. We observe, however, with regret, from the report of the College Board of the result 
of the first half yearly examination for the year 1820, that seven students had incurred your 
displeasure for having, notwithstanding repeated warnings, indulged in habits of extravi^^ce, 
and we approve of the measure which you adopted in regard to them respectively. 

17. As it appears that the rules which were framed for the conduct of the college, on its 
first establishment, have undergone various modifications, and had become in many par- 
ticulars no longer applicable to the present state of the institution, we entirely approve, of 
the College Board having entered upon a revision of them. We have attentively considered 
the new regulations, and they appear to us to be well calculated to attain the objects for which 
they were designed. 

18. We observe that the expenses of the college, for the three years under review, were as 
follows; viz. 

In 1818 - - - R*58,206 

1819 65,439 

1820 67,880 

Vt ' 


(67.) — ^EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Madras Government, dated 

4th February 1824. 

Para. 100 . We have j)eru8ed the reports referred to in the correspondence noted in the ( 67 .) Letter to 
margin, and we have the pleasure to observe tliat ten students therein mentioned have been Madras, 4 Feb. 
found qualified for the public service, and that four of tliem have obtained the honorary reward 1834. 
of 3,500 rupees for high proficiency in the native languages. We are much gratified to find, 
that the attention to economy paid by the students in general, has been such as to attract your 
notice and approbation. 

101. .We observe that the expenses of the college, in the undermentioned years, were as 
follows; viz. 

In 1820 R‘ 67,880 

1821 60,842 

1822 47,661 

by which we perceive with pleasure, that there was an actual reduction in the charges of the 
college, in the year 1822 of R’ 10,219. 


(68.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Madras Government, dated 

8th February 1826. 

Paxa. 38. The result of the examinations, during the period specified, is on the whole mtis- (68.) Letter to 
foctory. Seven students appear to have been dechued qualified for the public service, six of Madras, 8 Feb. 
whom have obtained the honorary reward of 3,600 rupees ; and we observe that only Oiie i8a6. 
gentleman is stated to labour under pecuniary embarrassments to any considerable extent. 


(89.) — MEMORANDUM by A. D. CamphU, Es^ respecting the College of Madras, 

given to Sir Thomas Munro. 

1. Fbom bemg the only member of the College Board, who is also a mentbo of tim Cdmr- (69.) Memorandum 
mittoe of Public Instruction, I have enjoyed the advantage of being eqnally oonsersaift wiEi by A. D. CamjhtU, 
(be views of both, and ^ereW the more readily avail mysdf of the peimisaioa I obtainad to 
stti^ittoyoar consideration the following remarks, sug^ted by tlm proposal to provide a 

building; foe, the acixnninodation, not only m the establishioents at present under tfaemeeid of 
Euperintendanee for the college, bat of those also which hre now to be fonnei by the Coni* 
mittee of Public Instruction. 

2. It has been resolved, the head native masters at the coUege shall continue to afiord 
iimtmotion to the Hindoo and Mahomedan law classes, and to the natives stud^ng under 
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them liie irettwct!^ lan^oageB >i3nch they profeM to tMcIi, whether tui caoididiitoii fer ttie 
ApiWndixXL.) sittoilton of t^her to the jaAier dvM eennuMs, or with (Aher views, in (he some imnner sii' 

- — has been hitherto tunnU, undw the directions of the college, and Ihm seoietory ; whilst, na^ 

committee and Uieir seqretara, the.same heed masters are. tq inetru^t^tl^ canjdidatos^&r 
tl^e utuation of coUectorate teachers in the proinncee, and thdw, for the Miuatifgi>,..of 
ttoi^bers also, at the Presidency itself. 

8. Perhaps no other wrrangement could have been suggested which would equidly have 
fombi n wt efficimicy with economy ; but loi^ and intimate seqituntanoe with the coUm 
details, leads me to anticipate mucn inconvenience from the heaa masters being thus pladM; 
and <d>liged to act, under two distinct uithorities, eaidi naturally zealous for its own depart- 
ment. ^e two secretaries, wito even the most cordial mutual flings, can bmdiy, under 
such ciccunurtances, avoid some collision ; and the head masters distracted by diilerent, per- 
haps opposite orders, will feel greatly embarrassed in the performance of their dutiee. Inde^, 
as the present «^ h«»,nnel of communicaticm between the two Boards, 1 hhve no hesitotion 
in Bubmming iny opinion that they cannot act in unfson, widiout a more intimate connection 
between them than now exists. 

4. This might be effected, either by placing the College Board under the Committee of 
Public Instruction, as the examiners in the college of Fort William are under the Coll^ 
Council there; or by uniting (he two Boards into one, and the duty of their seetetaries in the 
same person. 

5. With respect to the former su^estion, I would observe, that the members of die College 
Board at Mad^ are not paid examiners, like the professors in Calcutta. They act gra- 
tuitously, some of them have long watched over the establishment, which diey have contri- 
buted to rear ; and the interposition of a new authority between them and the Government 
would be felt as ungracious by a body who deserve well of the public, and whose zeal should 
not be damped. On this account, the preference seems due to some arrangement, which will 
unite the two Boards, the members of which, if placed together, would stand thus : 

Committee. College. 

The Hon. Mr. Gbaeme, President. 

1. Mr. Oliver ----- ex officio Mr. M'Kerrell. 

2. Mr. Stokes - - - - - - - Mr. Campbell. 

3. Mr. Campbell - - - - - - ditto - Mr. M'Leod. 

4. --------- ditto - Mr. Dent. 

5. --------- ditto - Mr. Elliot. 

6. -------- - ditto - Mr. Robertson. 

7. -- ------ - Mr. Morris. 

8. - -- -- -- -- - Mr. M'Lean.* 

6. It is obvious that ten members would be a body unnecessarily numerous for any Board. 
Superior authority can alone best decide tlie selection which woula be made, or the precue 
name over which a line of exclusion should be drawn. 

7. This arrangement could perhaps best be reconciled to the individual feelings of the 
excluded members, by an explanation that the union of the two bodies having been deemed 
requisite for public objects, and their joint number being objectionably great, it became 
absolutely requisite to draw some line, which has necessaruy excluded the juniors from the 
extended duties to devolve on the combined Board ; but under a full acknowledgment of 
their past services, and with a determination on tlie part of Government still to avail them- 
selves of their aid, at all the public examinations helo at tlie college. 

8. Such a measure would not only consolidate in one body the control over all the 
different classes of natives now to be instructed at the college, but would remedy the inomt- 
venience, which I think is now felt; Ist, from all the translators to Government being ea;- 
o^io entitled to seats at the College Board ; 2dly, from the circumstance of placing the 
^mscrit examiner there; and 3dly, from the anomaly of making the secretary also a member, 
which, as it formerly originated in my own person, I the more freely venture to notice. 

8. The consequence has been that of the present members of the College Board, several 
are of a standing in the service not sufficiently removed from that of the stu&nts Uienoselves ; 
a circumstance which must insensibly weaken the authority of tlie Board, and the whdeswoe 
influence which it is so desirable that it should exercise over the general conduct of the jmiot 
civil servants. I may be excused in adding, that a fill) meeting of the College Board can 
rarely at present be obtained, in consequence of the other more uigent duties which prm on 
many of its Members, as secretaries and translators. If obtained, it cannot be held withoiit 
deriving the Board of Revenue, not only of one of its membersy but of their secretary and 
his two deputies also, greatly to the prejudice of general revenue buameas^ Ui^y Vritbout ^ 
most remote personal allusion, I may mention, as another contingency which should be 
avoided, that some of the junior members might occasionally be led into disi^ssions 
their senion, not very consistent with the relaljye situatiohsin which tbar ot^ jgeitoral dutii^ 
place them, the maintenance of which may materially concern the good of tlic public service.. 

10. Nothing I h^ has here been stated which can be understood as undervaluii^.il^ 
talents or services of the junior translators, the Sanscrit eiiaminer, 8ic. They have been, ara 

... my 


• Mr. Thomas, who was Sanscrit Examiner, was a Member of the College Board. 1 conchide his 
successor also is. 
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mkf c 0 <lti»i)w to.be> ol^va^y^^g^ pubtic utility j but ting will be rathet in aiding at the perio* ' „ . . ' * 

dim examiuatioiifi held the x^oUege, thaa at the digouggion of general quegtions by the 
Boards eeperially of guch ag are connectigd withthe imprw of the nahveg^ 

11 . ^br ihefi« row I would sqg^st that the Board of Saperintendence fbr the college by A. 

should hehsafter cohgigt of such gent^en o^y as the Ooyemment may selbcit^ and of tione ex Esq. 

oj^io ; that the secretary and Sanscrit examiner should not be Members ; but that they, and 
sttchof iiie tmiiMdat^ Ootemmeni as may not be nominated to a eeatat the miited Board, 
be dimcted to aid the Boaid ai aU the perio&cal exain^ at the college; and that 

theOommittee of Pttblie Institution, and such members of present CoIIeee Boturd as the 
Gcwernment inay select, be united into one body, to exercise the functions of both^ and to be 
ten^ the (JoUege Board of Public Instruction/^ 

If. Should sijpeh a plan be approved, die duties of the two secretaries might hereafter be 
vested in the aame person; and, until this arrangement can be eftected, mthout injuiy to 
individual interests, tne two could act conjointly under the united Board, or one might be nwe 
the dejputy of the other. 

13. I proceed to suggest another modification of the present college rules, by which the 
public service would be still more materially promoted. 


14. Before the college was established, a junior civil servant on his arrival at Madras, was 
at once nominated to a situation, (generally in the interior) whence he was periodically sum-* 
monad to the Presidency, for exammation in the native lao^ages, by a cmumittee annually 
appointed. It was one of those committees which suggested the establishment of the college, 
in order to Bupply the want of tolerable native teadiers, and of nearly all elementary books 
for the study of the native languages, then loudly and justly complained of ; and to form a 
more permanent body, for the systematical examination of young hien entering on tlie public 
service. With the exception of this last duty, the chief oujects of the college, as explained 
in the paper suggesting its first establishment, were to print anew the few elementary books 
which then existed ; to encourage by pecuniary rewards the composition of such others as 
were required ; and to educate a class of natives for the situation of teacher to the junior 
civil servants. These objects could be effected only by degrees. The attendance at the Pre- 
sidency of the native candidates for the situation oi teacher was requisite, for their own edu- 
cation at the college, where also alone could any elementary books issue from the press ; and in 
order to avail themselves of these facilities, as they were gradually called into action, the 
junior civil servants themselves were congregated at the college in Madras, where a course 
of public lectures was likewise contemplated ; but, from the want of professors, was im- 
mediately abandoned. 


16. It is gratifying to look back and observe the general success which has hitherto attended 
this institution. The reprinting at its press of the elementary Tamil works, then in existence, 
has led to the publication of otners on that language by two of its students, Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Babington. New works, illustrative of the Cfarnataca have been produced by one 
of its oldest members, Mr. M‘Kerrell, who has been followed by Mr. Reeves. Others on 
Teloogoo have been published, both by the present and a former college secretary, whilst two 
otiiers of its students, Mr. Wliish and Mr. Viveasli, are engaged in similar works on the 
M^layalam and Mahratta languages ; and an extensive class of well-informed native teachers, 
of nearly every one of tlie numerous languages in use in tlie Peninsula, has at length been 
formed, aided by a subordinate class of candidates for that office. 


16. Under these altered circumstances, I do not think that the residence of the junior civil 
servants at Madras is longer necessary. The increased facilities for study which were formerly 
attainable at the college alone, con now accompany them thence into the interior, whence 
they may periodically return to the Presidency, for examination by the College Board. 


17. The advantage which an early and general communication with the natives of the 
country giv^s to the acquisition of their latrguages is so obvious as to need no remark : 
also affords an invaluable opportunity for acquiring an intimate knowledge of the habilts 
and feelings of the people, at a period of life when their novelty gives additional excitement to 
curiosity; and few prosecute such inquiries without laying a foundation for that indul^nt 
consideration towards the natives, which it is so much the policy of the Government tb eii^ 
emrage amongst their servants. It would likewise enable the junior civil servants to bbtaih 
an insight into the details of public business, which may be sought for in vain at Madras ; 
and above all, when a young man is placed at a distance from the allurements to dissipation, 
extravagance and debt, perhaps inseparable from an Indian metropolis, he is at once removed 
from the temptation, or if it sWild present itself, is deprived of even the means to indulge in 
those expensive conveyatices, entertainments or other excesses erhich are the general causes df 
their pecmmaiyembaitassitimits. 

1 ^ 8 , one time, imoval , into the provinces was resorted to, only in casea of ^ 8 ^ 
opnduc^, and was considered by the junior civil servants as a specif of ruc^c^iaq qr 
cK^i^e, The Government, more recently, have endeavoured to indnee it voluntiurilv t W 
few have availed themselves of the advantages under which this option was grant^. All 
odium, Otherwise attendant on the removal of the junior servants generally into the interior 
may at once be avoided, by reverting to the former system, of appointing eacli, though only 
nominally, to an official situation, for when accompanied by office, removal into the provinces 
‘ i. - 4 S 3 becomes 
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becomes an honour instead of a disgrace ; and the presmt call for oitiI servanta affords a 
good opportunity for applying the proposed measure ^ those now attached to the college. 
By retaining in their own hands the option of nomination to office, either at the Presidency 
or in the interior, the Government will be able to keep such few of their junior civil servants 
at Madras, as from their connections there, or from other particular circumstances, it may be 
thought advisable to retain at the Presidency, as an exception from the general rule. 

10 . Those who may be nominated to situations in the interior, if placed under the coI« 
lectors as assistants, will of course be entitled, tesides their college^pay, to the established 
tent allowance, which may even operate beneficially as some additional inducement to seek 
the provinces. The salary of all will of course be regulated as at present, by proficiency 
in their studies ; and if this outline of a plan should meet approval, besides the character 
of the officers under whom the junior servants are to be nominated in the interior, some other 
points may deserve consideration, in fixing the stations to which they should be sent. On 
account or their health, the most favourable as to climate will no doubt be preferred ; to 
enable them conveniently to attend the periodical examinations, the stations should not be 
too far distant from the Presidency ; and for the sake of economy in ftimishing them with 
teachers, several studying the same languages should be sent to the same place. 


20 . The college rule which grants to a student, on the inferior rates of pay, an opportunity 
of examination for higher allowances, every two months, will in this event require modifica* 
tion, so as to give him that right only at the periodical exEuninations, to be held every six 
months ; and in other minor respects, the present college rules may require to be altered so 
as to suit the above suggestions ; but this, in the event of their aaoption, I am satisfied can 
be done without any material difficulty. J D C h U 


(70.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Governor in Council at Madras to tlie 
Court of Directors, dated May 1 , 1827. 

20 . It having appeared that the interests of the gentlemen attached to the college, as well 
as those of the public service, require their being employed at earlier periods m the pro- 
vinces, we have acceded to a recommendation of the College Board, tliat the services of those 
gentlemen are, after the expiration of two years from their admission into the institution, to 
be considered available for public duty, and that the privilege of being examined, with the view 
of obtaining increased salaries or the honorary reward, be flowed to them during the usual 
period of three years. 


(71.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Madras Government, dated 

3d September 1828. 

Para. 34. We have now before us the particulars of three half-yearly examinations of the 
students at the college, together with several intermediate private examinations. The result 
of them is highly satisfactoiy, as they have shown many instances of rapid, and some of very 
considerable proficiency, with very few of negligence or incapacity. We are much pleased, 
moreover, to learn from the reports of the Board of Superintendence, that none of the 
students are in debt to any material amount. 

35. Notwithstanding, however, the general good conduct of the students at the college, so 
far as relates to expense, which renders it less necessary, on their own account, to shorten the 
period of their stay at the Presidency, it is highly proper that, even during the period which 
has hitherto been spent in the acquisition of the native languages, tlieir services should be 
rendered available to Government, as far as may be consistent with the prosecution of their 
studies. You have therefore acted judiciously in rendering the students eligible to situations 
in the interior so soon as they are declared qualified for the public service in one language; 
the obligation being still imposed upon them to qualify themselves in two, within we 
prescribed terra of three years, and witnout prejudice to any of the advantages to which they 
might become entitled by completing their studies in the college. 

3G. The building hitherto occupied by the college being out of repair, and being no longer 
of sufficient size, you have, on the expiration 01 the lease, purchased another house for 
90,000 rupees, which, besides answering the purposes of the college, will afford several rooms 
for the library and museum of the Literary Society, and a place for the meetings of societies 
or of the inhabitants of Madras. Though we do not consider it incumbent upon us to piwidte 
accommodation either for the Literary Society or for public meetings, and although the amount 
of the purchase-money is considerable, yet as it appears that a building equally suitable for 
the college could not be either purchased or erecteScl at a smaller cost, it is a source of aatiih 
faction to us, that by approving your purchase we have the power of contiibuti]^ to the con* 
venience of the public at Madras. 


(72.)~EXTRACT 
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(1ri^.)---EXT!PLACrr Public letter to the Madras Gotrcitlment, 
dated September 15th, 1030. 

1 . Tub revised Rule*, made with a view to render the junior servants available for the 
pabhc service at a more early period than before, appear well adapted to tl^ir end* 

2. The reports on the examinations of the college students for the year 1828 and the first 
half yw of 1029 are satisfactory, with respect to the proficiency of several of the students. 
It is also very gratifying that some of them are entirely free from debt, and that where this 
is not the case, the amount of debt is, with one or two exceptions, inconsiderable* 


(73.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Hombay Government, 
dated 29th August 1821. 

Colleges at Bombay and Poona. 

Para. 59. The instructions conveyed by your honourable Court in the 57th paragraph of 
your despatch, dated the 14th of July 1819, in tlie Revenue Department, have inauced ua 
to take measures for the establishment of a college at this presiaency ; and as the subject 
has occu|Hed our serious attention during the last year, we proceed to submit our proceedings 
to your honourable Court. 

60. In pursuance of a proposition submitted to us by our President, in his Minute, dated 
in June 1820, we nominated a committee,* to frame regulations for the proposed establish- 
ment, taking as their model the Code in force at Madras, and introducing such alterations as 
circumstances might require. 

61. The instructions issued to the committee prescribed the acc^^uisition of two languages, 
of which the Ilindoostanee was an indispensable one, to every civil servant ; the other, the 
Mahratta or Guzzerattee ; and while these were to be considered as essentials in the educa- 
tion of the civil servants, encouragement was to be held out to the acquirement of Persian, 
Sanscrit and Arabic, as advantageous additions. 

62. Their attention was also drawn to the best means of procuring teachers, the most 
advisable courses of study, the maintaining order, and the encouraging proficiency. The 
committee was subsequently furnished witli a sketch of tlic constitution of the college of 
Fort William, a statement of the duties performed by the professors and examiners, and a list 
of the class books in use f and with a memorandum of the establishment at Madras, drawn 
up to the latest period. 

63. On the 18th of November, the committee submitted to us a plan of the college to be 
established at Bombay, with a copy of the Code of regulations for its management, to which 
we have tlie honour to refer your nonourable Court 

66. The establishment was to be placed under a College Council, assisted by a secretary, 
who was also to be examiner and librarian. 

,66. In addition to tlie salary of the secretary of 1,090 rupees per montli, the following 
sketch of the expense of the college compreliends the best estimate we can form of the 
amount, the salaries for the teachers having been fixed at the lowest possible scale ; viz. 

The College for instructing Europeans, calculated for from 30 to 40 Students : 


Riip^ 

1 Native of Arabia, for Arabic ------- 100 

2 Natives of Persia, for Persian (who might also occasionally teach 

Arabic, if qualified), at rupees 100, and rupees 80 - - - 180 

10 Teachers of Hindopstanee, average 60 - - - - - 600 

(The majority might be expected to be qualified to t^ach Persian*) 

5 Teachers of Mahrattas (also qualified to teach Sanscrit), at 

rupees 60, average - - 300 

5 Teachers of Guzzerattee, qualified to teach Sanscrit - - - 300 

Rupees 1,480 


72. With regard to the establishment of a college at Bombay on the plan thus submitted 
to your honourable Court, we have been prevented trom carrying the arrangement into imme- 
diate eflfect, as your honourable Court have directed us to communicate to you the result pf 
our proceedings connected with the instruction of the junior civil servants in the native 
languages ; but we strongly recommend the adoption of it. 

73. The only possible objection that appears in our minds is the expense, but the greater 

part,, of ^ ^ incurrea whether the college be eventually instituted or not, while the 

edu^tfon of your junior civil servants is evidently indispensable; nor are we aware of any 
other arrangement by which this can be so effectually povided for. 

74. It is true that several of the junior civil servants have already passed an examitmtion in 
the Hindoostanee language with great credit, and within a very short period itom their arrivai 
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• Mr. Warden, Mr. Goodwin, M^jor Kennedy, Dr. Taylor, Mr. Erskine. 
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in the cpuntiy. Still, however, the establishment in questicm appc^ to be nec(^8MMry> as vfe 
eatmot Kckon on the permanent Of the zeal manifested by the writers of the last seawn, in 
acquiring the languages of the East, so effectually, as by means of the emulation ex<nted by 
a collegiate institution ; and it is also obvious, that young men, however well disposed, must 
encounter gi^ difficulties in entering on such a study, witiumt the aid of peisoos <vegalarly 
educated to instruct them. 

76. Until the receipt of your honourable Court’s decision on the subject, we dhall coatiilue 
to pureue the practice we have lately adopted with regard to requiring a certain knowledge 
of toe Hindo^ t v n <*e Inog nn ge in all our j unior civil servants, before they can be admjtted totoe 
enjoyment of the higher allowances attached to offici^ employment. A comnuttee .^ 
accordingly been appointed for their examination periodically on the 10th of May, the 10th 
of Septemwr, and the lOtli of January of each yetur. 

76. The extent and nature of the test required are more particulariy explained in the report 
from toe Examination Committee of the lOth of January. If the student has a^ned toe 
requisite degree of proficiency, and is reported capable of transacting public duties in that 
language, he is permitted to draw toe full allowances of the situation to whidi he may dand 
appointed; on the other hand, those who may not have acquired the same knowledge of the 
language, continue to draw oidy dte allowances of an employed writer, and on the establito- 
ment of a college are liable to be subjected to its enactments unless previously qualified. 

77. Your honourable Court will observe from our proceedings in the Revmue and Judicial 
Departments, that all the young men of tlie present ^asou have been distributed among 
the several zillahs and rallectorates, which we have considered preferable to allowing them to 
remain at the Presidency ; and they have been informed, that promotion in the service, and 
consequent increase of their salaries, will entirely depend on their passing the requisite 
examination in the Hindoostanee language, and on the college being estaWshed, that they 
will be liable to be removed from their appointment and be directed to join it, tomdd they 
not have qualified themselves for public employment. 


( 74 .) — MINUTE of the Honourable Moiinstmrt Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay ^ 

dated June 2d, 1B20. 

In compliance with toe orders of the honourable Court of Directors, that we should enter 
on a plan for the education of our junior civil servants, I beg to propose that subject for 
consideration. 

I have the honour to circulate a copy of toe Madras regulations for the college, which 
seem simple and economical, and which, I am told, answer in practice. I have written to 
inquire, privately, what alterations are thought advisable by those who have the charge of 
carrying them into effect. 

In toe mean time I beg to propose, that toe M^ras regulations should be submitted to 
a committee, who m^ % requested to consider what alterations are advisable, cither on 
general principles, or from local differences, in the instructions of toe two presidencies. 

One change of such kmd appears to me to be obviously desirable — 

1st, That toe Hindoostanee language should be made indispensable in all cases ; and, 

kdW, That toe langm^s to be most encouraged after toe Hindoostanee should be M ahra tt a 
and Ouzzerattee ; all otoer languages, except Mindoostanee, being confined to a particular 
province. A servant who knows only one of them is restricted to that division, and no 
on his part, and no exigency of the service, can render it expedient to transfer him to another ; 
while toe knowledge of Hindoostanee renders him capable of transacting business witli 
tolerable success in every part of the territories under Bombay. 

On the other hand, Hmdoostanee is not enough to enable a man to understand the corre- 
spondence, or, what is of more importance, to converse with toe ryots of every part of the 
country. For these purposes, Guzzerattee or Mahratta is required^ and fhe study pf one of 
them, in addition to the Hindoostanee, might either be made indispensable for promotion, or 
if that be thought to be imposing too great a burden on the students, they might be enobu- 
nged by additional allowances or honorary rewards. Persian, Sanscrit and Arabic are 
advemtageoufi additions, rather than essential in toe education of our civil servants, ^aad woidd 
be sufficiently rewarded by honorary distinction or sums of money. 

These mid similar to}Mcs, as well as the best means of pouring teachers, and toe best 
course of study, &c. &c. will eng^e the attention of the committee, who may also reemmnend 
to Government toe best means of maintaining order mad enooutagiag profieieiicy among toe 
young men. . , . - , ^ - 

I uiiderstand that pecuniary rewards have been forbidden, but 1 stroi^^ recommend 
adoption being powerfully pressed on the approbation of tiie Court bf Dirobtdm. 

The great essential must, however, be the strictness (ff OoroimMOt,ta'promotmg nti cml 
servant until he hps passed the prescribed examination, and on its bearing in mind his 
conduct in the first stage of his coui-se, until subsequent instances of bad or good behaviour 
shall have occuned to efface, the impression. So soon as toe college shall have been insti- 
tu^, all civil servants of less than three years standing should be.subjected to toe prescribed 

exaBnination, 
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fexanuhatioiiy in one at least of the three neeegsary languages, and ahould be sent to ■ " 

college if he cah pass in none of them. Immediate notice of this intention should ^ given, AppsndiB^L) 
to enable the younger servants to avoid the threatened inconvenience. •— 

Jiif limim liy tli^ 

When we have provided for the instruction of the civil servants in the languages, we have 
taken an important step in their education, but by no means the only one, or perhaps the June 1820 . 

most, important that is requii^d to qualify them for the public service. 

The practical education, on which their future usefiilhess is to depend, commences when 
th^ leave college, and their success in it is more liable to be influenced by the arrangements 
of Oovemment man the earlier part of their course. 

If a young man has been tolerably taught at home, and has acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the native languages, it is still requisite that he should have zeal, that he should he 
intimately acquainted with the natives, and that he should have general views of their relation 
to us and to each other. 

The attainment of all those objects is greatly obstructed by the system of rising by 
seniority in separate lines of the service. By the nature of our service, seniority must always 
form the ground-work of our selection for offices ; but zeal cannot be expected to be kept up 
if that rule is not to be departed from in cases of eminent proficiency or glaring incapacity. 

Rise in separate branches renders men expert in details, but it must necessarily limit their 
knowledge, and it is very apt to narrow their understandings. The judicial line, in particular, 
must, one would suppose, be apt to give those who are exdusively brought up in it something 
of that bias in favour of the rules they administer which is every where ascribed to the pro- 
fession of the law, and to lead them to look into the Regulations for objects of study, instead 
of into human nature, and the circumstances of the country which it is their duty to govern. 

I would therefore advise that every young man, for whatever line he may be destined, should 
begin by serving two or three years under a collector. The Revenue line, especially since 
the police has been added to it, cannot be entered on without an investigation of the institu- 
tions of the natives ; it requires its members to travel through the districts, and visit the 
inhabitants in their villages, and thus leads directly to a knowledge of their manners and 
intercourse with each other, as well as of all the points in which they have any contrast with 
their rulers. Sucli a preparation would fit a young man to fill the office of a register, and 
would leave him ready to enter on that of a collector, which ought in general to be next in 
succession, and from whence the next step should, in most cases, be to the Bench. The 
servants who showed themselves least capable during their progress, might find employment 
in the departments, where there is not so great a can for active talent. I do not mean that 
this regular alternation of judicial and revenue appointments should take place in all instances, 
but that some service in the revenue line should be required of eveiy man, and that bis 
experience should be as much diversified as circumstances will admit From this general 
rise I would not even except the secretaries to Government I am aware that the most striking 
example the service affords both of extensive and accurate information, and of liberal ana 
enlightened views, was produced by an uninterrupted employment in the secretary’s oflSce ; 
and 1 am even ready to admit, that a person of uncommon talents and application may derive 
more profit from a commanding view of all the departments, than from acting in several in 
succession ; but, in most cases, it will be acknowledged that the cliancc would be in favour of 
a mixture of practice, and that we ought not to rely for the ordinary conduct of our govern- 
ment on such instances of utility as must necessarily be of rare occurrence. It will hereafter, 

I have no doubt, be found expedient to raise the allowances of our secretaries to such a point, 
as to render it an object for servants of experience to accept of those offices, and to afford 
Government useful advice and assistance in superintending and directing the departments to 
which each belongs; and with this view, among others, I would propose tnrowing the 
secretaryship into tne general line of the service. 

I have enlarged on this subject more than I nt first intended, but not more than it deserves* 

Under a government like ours, the provision of able public servants is of incomparably greater 
importance to the people than the whole code of our Regulations. 

I now recur to the details of the proposed arrangement, and recommend that the Committee 
should be composed of the following gentlemen : Mr. Warden, Mr. Goodwin, Major Kennedy, 

Mr. Erskine, Doctor Taylor ; and that they should be requested to assemble immediately, 
and report as soon as convenient. 

I likewise recommend that, until the college be founded, the young men now at the Presidency 
be sent, in the revenue department, to the districts where there is more probability of their im- 
proving. Their employment must be left, in a great measure, to the collector, but the wish of 
Government may be intimated, that when their knowledge of the lan^age appears suffiaent, 
he should entrust them first with the conespondence of two or three Talook^ and afterwards 
with the management of them, under his own direct supervision. The business may at first 
be conducted at the collector’s station, and may afterwards be more completely committed to 
the assistant, who may proceed to the spot for the purpose of conducting it. 

(signed) M, 
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(76.) Letter from 
Bombay Govern* 
ment, 14 Aug. 
1832. 


(77.) Letter to 
Bombay Govern- 
ment, 1 1 June 
1823. 


(75,;j_5IINUTE of O. JL. Prendergast, esq." Member of Council at Bbnibay. , 

1 AM of opinion the plan for the college at Bombay should be submitted to the HonovMbte 
the Court of Directors, agreeably to tlieir orders contained in the 57th paragraph of &eir 
letter of the I4th July last year, as follows: You are hereby directed to submit to us a plan 
for that purpose, modelled on as economical a scale as may be consist^t >vith fee end in view/’ 
Nor do I see any urgent necessity, at present, for exceeding the authority feey have been pleased 
to give to this Government in the concluding part of the mme paragraph : In th^ mean 
time, we authorize you to provide moonshees for their instruction, and to defray the expense 
attendant upon this proceeding.” I believe there is, iust now, hardly any me of our junior 
civil servants, even tn6se last arrived, who have not already passed examination with as great 
credit, and within as short a period, as could be expected in the college ; a circumstance that 
seems to throw some doubt as to the necessity of establishing a cmlege at Bombay at all ; 
and even supposing this college to be established, whether I consider the success of a young 
servant himself, or the interests which he will have to administer in a short time, I isihould 
prefer, to sending him to the college at Bombay, appointing him a junior assistant in the 
judicial or revenue department or subordinates, or to be a resident at a native court, because 
I think he would, in any of those situations, acquire a better knowledge of the native languages, 
and have better opportunities of associating with the best and most intelligent of the natives, 
than he would in tlie college of Bombciy. For although we may bring respectable natives 
to situations of moonshees, professors. Sac., hei*e they will quickly lose their own peculiar 
habits, as all natives on the island seem to me to have done, and adopt what they consider 
more European ; and if I was myself at the head of any of tlie departments I have mluded to, 
I would not wish for law or revenue officers, or native assistants, agents or vakeels, who have 
received their education at any of our colleges or Presidencies. 

(signed) G, L. Prendergast. 


(76.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from tlie Bombay Government, 
dated 14th August 2622. 

College. 

Para. 24. In the 74th paragraph of our despatch of the 29th of August 1B21, we had the 
honour to inform your honourable Court of the progress made by the junior civil servants in 
the study of the native languages ; and we have now the honour to submit to your honourable 
Court the result of the perimical examinations in September and January last, which is 
highly creditable to such of the gentlemen who passed the examination ; and we entertain 
coniident expectation that an honourable solicitude to acquire those qualifications which are 
indispensable to public employment, will stimulate those gentlemen who appeared, by the 
result of the examination, not to have then acquired the degree of proficiency requisite for 
the transaction of public business ; and others who bad not yet presented themselves for exa-* 
mination, not to disappoint the favourable opinion with whicn we are impressed dT feeir 
general good conduct. 

26. We take this opportunity of observing, that the difficulty experienced by the junior 
civil servants in procunng moonshees, not only at the Presidency, but at the subordinate 
stations, has been so great as to strengthen the opinion already impressed on us from many 
quarters, of the indispensable necessity of a native college, in addition to that established at 
Poona, for the cultivation of Hindoo learning. 

26. Had this question not been already submitted to your honourable Court, we should not 
have hesitated, in anticipation of your approval, to have commenced on the necessary under-*, 
taking ; and we beg to draw the particular attention of your honourable Court to tlie im- 
portance of an early decision on the point in reference. 


(77.)~EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bombay Government, 
dated 11th June 1823. 

Para. 2. W e now proceed to address you on the subject of the colleges, which you pro- 
pose to establish at the Presidency, for the junior civil servants and Uie natives, and that for 
the Hindoos, which you have established at Poona ; measures wl^ich you hav^ brought to ouc 
notice in para. 69 to 80 of your letter, dated 29th August 1821, and m para. 24 to 26 of that 
dated a4tnv August 1822. 

3. The institution for the civil servants, and that for the natives stand ofi very diffeitiiit 
grounds ; and the utility or inutility of them is to be judged of by reference to very difiPerent 
consider^ions. 

4. That which is proposed for the education of our junior civil servants has occupied your 
attention chiefly in consequence of the instructions conveyed in our letter in the revenue de- 
partment, dated the 14th of July 1819. In the passage to which you allude, it was stated, 

:#at 
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Uifit we were 4ettrous of affording to the writers who arrived at your presidency the means 
of improvttbfelti to ihe native lartguages;" and you were in con^uence ^ directed to sub- 
mit to itowphn for tiwt purpeee,ii>odeUed on as economical a scale as might be consistent 
w^ the Old to view.'' 

fi. It is evident, both from the tenor of these words and from the occasions on which they 
were produced, that we had nothiiu fiirtherin contemplation than &e means of attiiitting 
such a piUttoal knowledge of the ungu{^;e8 of the county as would enable our servants to 
hold Ihat intercourae widT' the nadves, which the proper discharge of their duties requires. 

6. Yon inform us, however, that you had takai measures for the establishment of a college 
upon the model of that at Madras, though you might have ccmcluded *that such was not our 
intention, from the circumstance of our not having mentioned that institution as exhibiting 
the plan which it would be proper for you to follow. 

7. Having nominated a committee to frame regulations for the proposed establishment, 
" the instructions,” you say, “ which were issued to them prescribed the acquisition of two 
languages, of which the Hindoostanee was an indispensable one to every civil servant; the 
other, uie Mahratta or Guzzerattee : and while these were to be considered as essentials in 
the education of the civil servants, encouragement was to be held out to the acquirement of 
the Persian, Sanscrit and Arabic, as advantageous additions.” 

8. So far these institutions are judicious ; Hindoostanee, as the language almost universal 
throughout India, is of primary importance ; and as your civil servants are to be emplc^ed 
either in Guzzerat Or among the Mahrattas,the Guzzerat language for those who are to be em- 
ployed in Guzzerat, that of the Mahrattas for those who are to be employed among the Mah- 
rattas, in addition to the Hindoostanee, must fully qualify them for an that intercourse which 
the nature of their duties requires. 

9. As those languages, and those alone, are necessary, our views extend no further, either 
with resjiect to the means of instruction which you were to afford, or the proficiency upon 
which you were to insist as the condition of being promoted to the higher emoluments at- 
tached to official employments. The other languages of India, the languages of literature 
rather than of business, should be acquired, not only as you properly determine, at the option 
of the individuals, but at their own expense. The acquisition oi them would always be re- 
garded as ornamental, and should by you be considered as recommendatory, and as affording 
a ground of preference where other drcumstances are equal. 

10. This being the view which we take of the subject, and nothing being r^arded by ns 
as essential but the- teocliing of these three native languages, Hindoostanee, Mahratta and 
Guzzerattee, we are far indeed from being of opinion that the ^paratus of a college and its 
great expense are either required for the purpose, or would aflord the best means of accom- 
plishing the end. 

1 1 . Two things alone appear to ns to be necessary ; the first, a sufficient number of natives 
qualified to teach to young Englishmen the three lan^ages in question : the secohd, a well- 
constituted organ of superintendence for seeing that the masters perform their duty, and for 
examining the students. If tliese were provided, and if the intended effects were stffl frirther 
secured by steady adherence to the rule of promoting no young men to the superior emolu- 
ments attached to active duty, before a due proficiency m two of tiie langu^es was acquired, 
we cannot doubt tht^t the cn^ which we have in view would be fully attained. A few con- 
tiguqus rooms for the purpose of teaching, in addition to masters and superintendence, is all 
the accommodations wnich it can be necessary to provide. 

12. You inform us, in para. 77 of your letter, 28th Au^st 1821, that "alltlieyoung men of 
that season had been distributed among the several zillmis and coUectorates, that you had con- 
sidered this method preferable to allowing them to remain at the Presidency, and that they had 
been informed, that promotion in the service and consequent increase of their salaries, would 
entirely depend on their passing the requisite examination in the Hindoostanee language.” 

13. Itthus appears to be your opinion, that the qualifications in question may be acquired 
at the cutchepy of a collector or judge, where an opportunity is enjoyed of gainmg some ac- 
quaintance with business at the same time ; and you decide, that upon^the whole the advan- 
teges of studyingat a distance are, to your present circumstances, greater tlian those of 
remaining at the Presidency. 

' t4. Mr. Prendergast, in a Minute, which is recorded in your consultations of 17th Jannaiy 
1821, states expliduy tiie opinion that such an arrangement, even as a permanent measuM-, 
is greatly preferable to any plan of study that can be established.at the Presdency. '‘-Bven 
supposing,” he says, “ the college to question to be established, whether 1 consider .tbe .inio> 
qei|8 of fi young servant himself, or the interests whidi be will have to administer to a short 
pme, i should prefer, to sending him to the college at Bombay, appointing him a jiaiipr 
amistant in tiie judicial or revenue department, or suhordinate to a resident at a native ootait, 
because I think in any of these situations he would acquire a better knowledge of the native 
languages, and Itove better opportunities of assoqiati^ with the best and most intdligent 
of the natives he would in the collie of Bombay r ’ and to these optoiaos of Mr. Pren- 
dergast, Mr. Bell appears to coincide. 
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(78.) Letter to 
Bombay Govern* 
ment, 4 Feb. 1834. 


(79.) Letter from 
Bombay Govern- 
ment, 1 1 Aug. 1 834. 


09^ APPEWOIX TO Rm>KT SELBGT OOMMITim 

15. Our Oovemment at Fort ^t. George have eveii adopted the expedient, 4>f such 

of the junior servants as fail in qualifying thelnselves fit thectili^ at Madras^ to pursue 
tJ^ l^ies.atcertaki appointed stations, under the supenntendence of .the <x>lJhota«^ 
severai districts, as if uey expected this mode of study to be successful when :ihe other baa 
&iled. 

16. We are desirous that this metliod, which has so many reasons to recommend it, ihottld 
fairly be put to. the test of experience, mid that you should continue, as you have .thus ooan- 
menced, to sepd a portion at least of the jttnior aervants who anriva at your presideiUsy, to 
qualify themsdves in die rrauisite languages at the station, and under the superintendence of 
some judge or collector, till due experience of the efBcacy of this course is obtained ; the 
proper securities being taken that the knowledge in questimi is acquired, before any appoint- 
ment to the emoluments of office takes place. 


(78.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bombay Goveminent, 
dated 4th February 1824. 

Para. 18. In our dispatch of 11th June 1823, we entered fully upon the consideration 
of the proposition whi^ you submitted to us, for establishing a college at the Presi- 
dency for the iunior civil servants, which we deemed totally inexpedient, and at the same 
time suggested the means by which it appeared to us the object of instructing them in the 
native languages might be best accomplished. We now proceed to notice your several com- 
munications Iwfbre us, connected with the progress whidi has been made by (he juniors in 
the study of those languages. 

19. We learn with much satisfaction, that of the 52 writers who were examined within 
the period under review, 47 were reported qualified for the public service, several of whom 
are stated to have highly distinguished tliemselves. 

20. We perceive, however, that hitherto the examinations have been confined to the Hin- 
doostanee alone ; whereas, in a former communication you gave us to understand that the ac- 
quisition of two languages, of which the Hindoostanec was an indispensable one, the other tiie 
Mahratta or Guzzerattee would be required as the condition of promotion in the service. Such 
an arrangement would entirely accord with the practice which obtains in this respect at the 
other presidencies with our concurrence and approbation ; and we see no reason why an 
equal degree of proficiency in the native lanpiages' should not in future be required of the 
junior civil servants on your establishment. You will therefore issue the necessary instructions 
giving effect to our suggestions upon this subject. 


(79.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Bombay Government, 
dated August 11 , 1824. 

Para. 4. We propose, agreeably to your instructions, to contbue the present practice of 
trusting to the industry and attention of young men, stimulated by the consideration that they 
mu^ pass a certain exambation before they can be admitted to the advantages of their pro- 
fessbn, for their attaining such a degree of proficiency as shall provide for the discharge of 
the ordinary duties to be reouired of them. The examinations also will be rendered more 
strict than they have hitherto been, and it seems expedient that we sliould provide a per- 
manent exambation committee, bstead of trusting to the voluntary assistance of gentlemen 
qualified for the duty who may happen to be at the Presidency. This we propose to do by 
appointing a junior member, to be also secretary, with such a salaiy as may secure the occa- 
sional services of an embent linguist. The secretary in the office of country correspondence 
will be another member, and we may rely on obtaining a third from among the gentlemen 
who may happen to be at the Presidency. 

5. Those writers who may wish to attend the first quarterly examination will be allowed 
to remab at the Presidency to study ; the others will be sent to the out-etations. The Mdi- 
ratta or Ouaserattee, as wdl as the Hbdoostanee, must be acquired by every student; but it 
seems sufficient that they be examined in the latter languages, either at the Presidehey or at 
their station, the knowledge of Hindoostanee being requisite for their appointment to the lowest 
situation ; and one of the other languages in addition, before the promotion to the step 
inlanylbe. j 

We consider it necessary tiiat prizes should be held okt as a speeid reward fbir greater 
attainment according to the system in use at Calcutta ; 800 rupees nebg fixed fw eatffi of 
the three languages above-mentioned. These prizes shot^d.be granted only,. to those who 
have acqtdred a considerable proficiency, but a strata prize in each language Aould 
granted to any candidate who bay have attabed the required proficiency m each. 


( 80 .)— EXTRACT 
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(80.)— EXTRACT Bombay Public Consultations ; September 32, 1B24. 

TtiE'OovrMmor in Council is pleased to announce, that prizes and honoraty rewards will be 
granted to gentlemen of the HonouiuMe Company’s oiril service, for Uie attatoment of high 
proficiency m the native languages, according to the following rules : — 

Every writer, who may be repotted by the ei^iners to have attained high proficiency 
in of the followit^ languages, viz. Hindoostanee, Mahratta, Quzzerattee, Sanscnt 
and Pwian, shall receive a certificate, under the signatures of the examiners, of his 
having done so ; and shall further be entitled to a. donation of eight hundred sicca ru- 
pees ; a separate donation will be granted for the attainment of hi^ piofidaicy in each 
of those languages. 

In cases of extraordinary proficiency in any of those languages a diploma shall be 
granted, in testimony of the same, to be denominated a degree of honour, under the sig- 
nature of the honourable the Governor, for such extraordinary proficiency, and the stu- . 
dent obtaining such distinctiotr shall receive a reward of 1,600 sicca rupees. The Go- 
vernor in Council shall adjust, in communication witli the examiners, the standard of 
knowledge to be required in granting the above-mentioned diploma respectively. 

No student shall receive two pecuniary rewards on account of the same language ; but 
any student who, after receiving a certificate of high proficiency, may become entitled to 
a degree of honour for extraordinary proficiency shall be entitled to the difierence be- 
tween the rewards attached to the two degrees of proficiency. 

Every dvil servant who shall not have attained the rank of senior merchant, and who 
may at an examination to be held before such persons as may be appointed by govern- 
ment for the purpose, evince such proficiency in the Sanscrit or Arabic languages as may 
enable him to read and explain books of Hindoo or Muhommedan law, shall be entitled 
to a rewatd of 8,000 sicca rupees, a medal, and a prize of oriental books. 


(8o.) Pub- 
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(81.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bombay Government, 
dated September 21, 1825. 

4. With a view to secure the attainment of the necessary qualifications on the part of our (g|,) letter to 
civil servants, your attention has been very properly directed to the institution of an eflicient Bombay Govern- 
organ of examination. You have deemed it inexpedient to trust, as you had hitherto done, ment, si Sept, 
entirely to the voluntary assistance of gentlemen quaUfied for the duty, who might happen to 1825. 

be at the Presidency ; and have resolved to provide a permanent examination committee. In 
tliis determination, you were probably influenced by the greater responsibility which natu- 
rally attaches to the examiners when they arc known, responsible and permanent function- 
aries, liable to gain or lose credit, according as their duty is vigilantly or negligently per- 
formed. And on this ground we entirely concur in Uie propriety of your decision. 

5. It is of course necessary tliat the examination should not be svfiered to degenerate into 
a mere form^ ; and we doubt not that you will provide the necessary securities Tor that pur- 
pose. In order to secure the greatest possible efficiency, and at the same time to obviate all 
chance of partiality or prejudice in tlie examiners, wc regard it as of great importance that 
the examination should be public. 

6. The examination committee is intended, it appears* to consist of three members ; a 
junior member on salary to act as secretary, the secretary to government in the office of 
country correspondence, and a third from among the gentlemen, properly qualified, who may 
happen to be at the Presidency. A committee tlius compos^ appears likely to constitute an 
organ as well adapted to the end, as it is practicable to obtain. 

7. You have very properly determined that every writer, on his arrival, diould be sent up 
the country at once, unless it be his intention to stand the first examination after his arrival. 

If such s4ou/d be his intention, it is perfiectly proper to permit him to remain at tite Pre^- 
sidency, for the purpose of carrying mat intention into enect, nor have we any intention of 
forbiddmg a relaxation of the rule to that extent in the case of persons so orcumstancedi 
or in any other case, where preponderant inconvenience would be the oonseqrmnce of its rigid 
enforcement. 

8. You have also judiciously determined, that no young man shall be admitted to the 
emoluments of office until he sWl have passed an examination in Hindoostanee, nor promoted 
to the second step in his line until he snail have passed a further examination in the lan- 
gui|ge of the district in which he may have been stationed. 

9^' Youtm men bting thus excluded firom official emolument until they Imve acquit^ a 
competeut^owledgem the languages essential to the discharge of their duties, we. have no 
apprehension that any further excitement will be necessary to induce all among them vvhb 
possess any capacity whatever, all of them who are fit to be employed in our service, to make 
the necessmry exertions ; and we observe witit pleasure, ftiat your President partakes of the 
cmifidence which we feel in the efficacy, under proper management, of the arrangement 
proposed. 
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10. While you have made a certain degree of proficiency an absolute requisite to official 
advancement, yon have also instituted p«mniary prizes, as a special reward for greater attiun- 
ment In respect you have imita^ tiie practice - at the Calcutta college end the 
measure holds out a prospect of considerable advantage. 


(82.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Governor in Council at Bembaiy 
to the Court of Directors, dated November 1827. 

(Sa.) Letter from 4. We have united, with the function of junior member and secretary to the examination 
Bombay Govern- committee, the very important duty of promoting general education and the dissemination of 
ment, i Nov. 1837. European science amongst the natives. 

6. We have, stgreeably to the sense of the majority, adopted the rules suggested by the 
committee, for the examination of junior civil servants, and granted to the committee tiie esta- 
blishment of moonshees applied for, at the monthly expense of 672 rupees. 

0. The exigencies of the service having rendered it necessaiy that we should in- some in- 
stances employ the junior servants in the second step in their line, when they had not passed 
a second examination, we have made it a rule, that such promotion shall not entitle the indi- 
vidual to any advance of salary until he may have passed an examination in the Mahratta or 
Guzzerattee langua^. 


(83.) Letter to 
Bombay Govern- 
ment, 18 Feb. 1839. 


(83.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Somibay Government, 
dated February 18, 1829. 

3. We have before had under our consideration the means which yon proposed to take for 
ensuring the acquisition, by the junior civil servants, of the languages of public business ; by 
the institution of a propiu' organ of examination, Iwthe establishment of piecuniary prizes for 
high degrees of proficiency, and by the exclusion of young men from the emoluments of office 
until they have acquired that knowledge of languages which is essential to the proper per- 
formance of their duties. We expressed our apprototion of these plans in our despaten of 
21 st . September 1825 ; the measures which you have since adopted in tiie prosecution of them 
being or course still open to observation. 


4. The sala^ of 800 rupees per mensem which you have granted to Captain 
P£L™?' Jervis, the paidf member of the examination committee, and the establishment of 
A Hh^^»tnneT*Htto - iTO *80088^*®®® shastrees which you have attached to that committee,* at an expense 
A M«hratta s'watree," loo ,of 672 rupees pcr mensem in salaries alone, would be unnecessarily high if intended 
A GiHiscrattfv ditto - too ' solely to provide for the examination of civil servants in the native languages, (which 
I ^ hitherto been satisfactorily performed at a very trifling expense,) and are, in our 

wo eons - • Opinion, not warranted by the other duties which you have proposed to assign .to the 

Rapees - 57* Committee. 


6. The state of our finances will not allow of any new expenditure beyond what may be 
required for the conduct of measures, the utility of which is unquestionable, and which 
cannot without injury be delayed. From this part of the arrangement we therefore feel com- 
pelled to withhold our sanction. 


6. We direct that the permanent establishment of moonshees and shastrees be entirely 
abolished ; and that when moonshees are required for the examination of junior civil servants, 
they may be furnished from the Persian secretary’s office, with an allowance per diem for 
the number of days th<w are employed. And if you should deem it advisable to avail your- 
selves of the services of Captain Jervis, as a paid member of tlic examination committee, 
the {Hoper mode of. recompensing him for duties which cannot occupy more of his than 
a few days in- the year, would be, not by assigning to him a fixed salary, but by presentmg 
him annually with such a sum of money as shall appear adequate to the labour which has 
been imposed upon him. Witli our present means of information, we shovdd -consider 
1,000 rupees to ^ an ample remuneration. 
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Employment of Military Officers in Civil Situations. 


(1.) — EXTRACT MINUTE by Lord Wellesley^ July 1799. (i.) Minute by 

12. Although I acknowledge with great satisfaction the eminent services of Lieutenant-r-^^^^*^jy]y^ff‘l^^^ ’ 
colonel Reade, and other military officers, in the administration of the revenue, my opinion ^ 

is decidedly adverse to the systematic employment of military collectors and assistants ; and 
I accordingly recommend, that all appointments of this nature made by the Commander in 
chief, under the immediate exigency of the case, be revoked. In the room of military 
assistants, I propose that gentlemen from the civil service be invariably chosen for these^ 
situations ; and that it be made a point of each collector’s duty to report, at the riftk of 
disqualification for his own situation, the general conduct, industry and talents of each of 
his assistants, and the progress made by them in the acquisition of the details of the 
revenue and of the native languages. 


(2.) — EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to Fort St, George, dated 2d May 1804 . 

8. And here we must call your attention to the instructions ref^eatedly ^ven respecting 
the employment of military officers in the collection of the revenues, in preference to 
our civil servants; and as the Act of the U3d of his present Majesty directs, that all 
vacancies happening in any of the offices, places or employments in the civil line of the 
Company’s service in India, shall be from time to time filled up and supplied from amongst 
the civil servants of the Company,” we most earnestly hope that our servants in this line 
will by their zeal and exertions, particularly in their acquirement of the country languages, 
become duly qualified for revenue situations of the first importance, and thereby obviate 
the necessity of a departure from the strict letter of the law, by the selection of military 
officers to i^uch situations in future. Indeed we can scarcely conceive it to be possible, that 
in the whole range of the civil list, you will not be able to select a sufficient number with 
every requisite qualification to supply vacancies as they may arise in the several revenue 
collectorships ; and we therefore direct, that no military officer be in future appointed 
a revenue collector, until it shall have been fairly ascertained that the vacancy cannot be 

3 lied from the civil line of the service, consistently with a due regard to the requisite 
fications for the dischai^e of that office. Proper attention must at the same time be 
sliown, in making the selection, to the preferable pretensions of such of our senior servants^ 
as may be found duly qqalified for the superior offices, both in the revenue and in the 
j udicial departments. ^ 


(2.) Revenue Letter 
to Madras ; 

2 May 1804. 


Appointment of Officers of the East India Company’s Service to the 

Office of Governor. 


(3;)-^IiE 1TEF. from the R^ht Honourable Gwrge Canning, President of the Bond (3-) Letter from 
qf Control, to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, dated 
2 id August l6l 8 . ^ Casnin^tothe 

Chairman and De* 

Gentlemen, puty Chairman ; 

I HAVE received from Sir Evan Nepean a private’ intimation that he would wish to be as August 1818 . 
relieved from the presidency at Bombay, and to embark for this country in the month of 
October 1819. 

It has occurred to me that it might be acceptable to the Court of Directors, that, in 
aclmowledgment of the distinguished services which have been recently performed by their 
civil and military servants in India, some one of those servants should, on this vacancy, bq 
appranted to the high station of Governor of Bombay. 

If 1 am right in this supposition, it may be satisfeptoty to the Courtpf Diiectorq io know 
befoKhahd/fnat so far from objecting to such an appointment, I should on the pfresent 
occasion be entirely disposed to concur in it ; and I may add, without prejudice ^to othei; 
names which might be suggested, that if Sir John Malcolm, or Mr. Elphmstone, or Colonel 
Thomas > Munro, were brought forward by the Court, I should have great pleasure in 
submitting either of those names for the approbation of the Prince Regent. 

I have Hie honour to be, &c. 

(signed) George banning. 
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(40. Letter from 
C%ii^rinan to the 
Kt. Hon. George 
Canning ; 

7 October i8ij8. 


(4.>-**LETT£R from Jame$ Pattmn, Eeq., Chairman of the East India CSompany^ to the 
Rig]^ Honourable Gacrge darning^ dated . 7th October IBIB. 

Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to inform you, by desire of the Board of Directors, that they have 
proceeded this day to the. consideration of the subject of your letters of the 2!^ August 
and the 21st September; the former addressed to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, and 
the latter to myself. 

The Court duly appreciate the motives which have led to the sug^stion on your part, 
that if the Court should, on the occasion of the approaching return of Sir Evan Nepean, be 
disposed to appoint a Company’s servant to the Government of Bombay, such a measure 
would, for the reasons adduced by you, meet your full concurrence ; and the Court desire 
me to express, that they have denved the highest gratification from the handsome tribute 
of praise you have so lustly afforded to the talents and services of the Company’s officers, 
civil and military ; ana the Court having thought it expedient to proceed to the chmce of 
a fit person to succeed Sir Evan Nepean, have come this day to the following unanimous 
Resolution : 

“ That the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone be appointed President and Governor 
of Bombay, to take charge of the Government on the 1st November 1819, or on tlie previous 
death, resignation or coming away of the Right honourable Sir Evan Nepean, bart. * 

I have the honour to be, 8ic. 

(signed^ James Pattison. 


Revision of Allowances. 


(5.) Territorial 
Finance Letter from 
Bengal ; 

6 June 


Rs , 1,13,162. 


(6.)— TERRITORIAL FINANCE LETFER from Bengal, dated 0th June 1829. 


Tkrritokial Department. 

Honourable Sirs, 

In the 13th paragraph of our separate despatch in the Revenue department, dated 
10 th December 1828, we apprised your Honourable Court that we had resolved to combine 
with the armngements then reported (further explained in the documents transmitted to your 
secretary on the 80th of the same month) a general revision of the allowances attached to 
the several offices held by your covenanted civil servants, and we promised to communicate 
the result to your Honouraole Court in a separate despatch. 

2. We beg leave now to transmit, for the infonnation of your Honourable Court, copies 
of the several p^rs specified below which stand recorded on our Financial Consulta- 
tion of the 17th February last. 

3. Referring your Honourable Court to the Resolution of the above date, marked No. 16, 
for infonnation in regard to details, we shall here briefly notice that, in fixing the maximum 
allowances of all appointments held by civil servants, we have endeavoured to regulate 
salaries on a scale commensurate to the responsiblity and importance of the duties of each 
office ; keeping in view, at the same time, the necessity of adjustjng the albwances of civil 
servants so as to hold out to all who aie moderate in their expenses and faithful in the 
zealous discharge of their public duties, the prospect of retiring with a bare competency at 
the close of the period prescribed by your Honourable Court for admission to the annuity. 

4. The comparative rapidity with which the junior branches of the service have of late 
years attained promotion to situations of higher importance and emolument, has pointed out 
to us the expeaiency of making a rule by which tne emoluments of each servant shall to 
a certain extent be reflated according to the actual period of his effective employment in 
the service, calculated from the time of leaving College. Setting aside the financial results 
expected from the operation of this rule, we consider it to be an expedient one on other 
grounds, especialW its tendency to promote diligence in the students of the College of Fort 
william, where idleness is always a source of many other and serious evils. 

6. We proceed to notice the results exhibited in the Statements now forwardled. 

6. On referring to the Statements marked Nos. 22 and 23, you will observe that the 
revision, when fully brought into operation, is calculated to effiset a certain ultimate saving 
of sonat rupees 6,60,126 ; ^at it is estimated that a further saving may be efi^ted by the 
operation 01 the rule of service laid down in the 41st and 42d paragraphs of the Resolution 
above referred to, to the extent of 3,55,064 rupees ; and that, with other reductimia noted at 
the foot of Statement No. 22, including the saving effected by the changes in the Judicial 
and Revenue system of administration reported to your Honourable Ciourt in our despatches 
of the 10th and 30th of December 1628, the extent of saving which it is estimated ffiay 
possi'l^ result, amounts to 11,56,820 rupees. 

7. To the a^ve saving must be added that which will result from the abolition, with 
certain exceptions, of the rule under which travelling allowances were granted to public 


* ■ — — .1 — — ^ — . — — — ■ 

• Resolatinn dated 17 FebriAry 1829, regulating the future salaries of the Civil Servant*, with 
Schedules (A. ) to (H.), recorded as Nos. 1 6 to 25. 



ofBcen; oor proceedings in regard to which are recorded on the annexed date *. As travelling 
oilo^ttitMrte stil ki dertiihi leMm, the pMdke «lket <ofiA6 'abevei nthttsaia^ cannot be 

stated; but «lni^ iiind^ hatinig »veragaii'<ibotttr7l,000 rupees, and 

the abolition affecting chiefly the higher rates of allowance formerly granted to meet 
(idling eacpenses,. we thiak that the saving will not be under 5Q/)00 rupees. 

8.. 0a«<a counpuisoa ef-:the details contained in 4he>S>tatmneiits recoeded as Nos. 31, 
39, S4» po our Financial ConsuUations of the ITth February last, and in tiie Resolution 
No. 78 on our Revenue Consultations of the same date, an inimediate oertaia sawing will 
np^penras follows^ v».<^ 

Vtu^t Revenue appointments, the past sahmes of which St: Rs. 
amtnihfedto - - - - - - - - - - 

HaVe' Be^ provided for at an expense of - - - - - - 4,03,300 

Giving a saving of - - - - - - ■ “ 1>87,983 

which drauct increase to 14 Revenue officers of advaticed standing, 

{iffiouhthig to - - - - - - - - “ ” 48,390 

' ReitiiltB 'immediate saving - - - - - ” " " 

Four vabimt ntuatibns in the Accountant-general's office, foiiherly paid at 
Have been provided for at -------- 

Giving'ah immediate saving of - -- -- -- 

Whicn» added to the result above given of the Revenue appointments, or 


Gives an inunediate actual saving of - 


i,71,7h9 

1,59,000 


12,789 

89,133 


1,01,922 




iCs 





9. Tlie above result shows the immediate actual saving in twenty appointments ;^t)remains 
to show what part of it is to be permanent, and what portion liable to fluctuatioiL 

10. We have stated in a preceding paragraph that a maximum salary has been fixed for 
all offices held by covenanted civil servants, and that the 20 offices above referred to were 


formerly provided for at salaries aggregating as follows : — St, Rs. 

16 Revenue appointments - - - - - - - - 6,41,168 

4 ditto in the Accouataat-genesal’s office - - - - - 1,71, 73n 


7,lfb943 

if the same offices had been filled with servants entitled to receive the 
maximum in all cases, the salaries would amount to - - * 6,6>l,000i 

There results a permanent reduction > - - <• - - 61^2- 


11. Again, the maximum salaries of the 20 appointments referred to St. Rs. 
amountto - -- -- -- -- - 6i61,900' 

And those appointments have, by the operation of tiie rule of service, 
been provioed for at - - - - * - - - - 6,62,200 


Differenoe - - - - 88;800 ' 

Frmn which deduct increase to the 14 Revenue officers of advanced 
standing - -- -- -- -- -- 48,820 


And there results a present saving by rule of service, but of couraei __ 
, liable jto iluotuatioa according to that rule, of - - - 


12. The above shows the result of the arrangements which are recorded cfh our Financial 
proceedings of the iTth Februa^ last; since that period, however, 'wS' hkve 'foufid it 
necessi^ totiMlte'Soiiie modifications in the mle which had been laid'dcinvn'fbr'ekldnfoting 
the period of actual service, with Teference to the Scale of atlo wanees fixbd kcdoiding fo the 
standi^ iff each civil eetvanti 

' 'Ute papeTO specified In the margin (of Which we transmit' cori^ ' as numbers in the 
psdiet^ will' fully wxplafai to ^our Honourable Court the nature oftnis mbifificatidn, which 
uensilte in allowing tiie period passed in Europe, as fat as thrke ^ars, by thdse civil 
'Senraail wfad have 'gone noiiie Under the filrioti^ rules, and, imder certain CucutnStauces, 
by those aervante-wno went home prior to the operation of the forloug^; to count as 
^sslnlic%renlitlinglthem to draw tiie nigher scale of allbwances. /. 

34k Accordingly youv 'Honourable Court' win perceive, oh referring to Rhs^diitian 
Ho, 'i4,;Ckwswlttnina'98tb 'M^ 1839; that tout of the revenue offieihu, 
ments are recorded in Resolution No.'78, Revenue Gonstaltation iTfh Febi^li^ IfiS^Blkve 
»iwi)M:en:tiMiiMie8SSti«»toofuttoitotfeee;'l^ an addition of the 'time speptihl^lj^ to 
'4iwirtpehiiidiaf<sarvice- as^atifilM oalouhit^, and that' three btifer revenue offid^ ^tilso 
vbeua admitted to the benefit of the modified rule. 

16. In order to exhibit the result, as affecting the saving made by the rule of service as 
at first ito^iUd, it will be necessary to refer baw to the statement given in the llth para-* 
dropafoh. 
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The sa^ng there exhibited, according to the rule of serrice, amounted to 99,960 
From which deduct increase to seven Revenue officers, under Resolution 
29th May 1821) - 84,668 


Remains saving by rule of service - - - ► - - - 6,412 


16. The above is therefore the immediate result of the operation of the rule of service, 
which, in the Statements referred to in the 6th paragraph of this despatch, was calculated^ 
according to the actual standing of the several Officers then holding appointments in the 
service, to effect an ultimate saving of 3,55,064 rupees. The modification of the rule, how- 
ever, made subsequently to the preparation of those Statements, must necessarily, in some 
degree, affect that calculation, and may probably operate to reduce the final saving expected 
to take place: it is impossible, indeed, to calculate the result with any certainty ; but with 
reference to the present forward state of the junior branches of the civil service, and to 
the restrictions under which an increase of salary is to be granted to officers attaining 
a higher standing, as particularly provided for in the two last paragraphs of the Resolution, 
and to our determination, already acted on, not to grant the increase as matter of course, 
but on a consideration of each individual claim, we still anticipate that a saving will arise 
ultimately from its operation, though perhaps not to the extent at first reckoned on. 

17. But even if the state of the sei*vice in respect to promotion should become such as 
to bring a larger proportion of the public officers than is now contemplated, upon the 
maximum allowances of the situations held by them, the increase of charge will, in some 
degree at least, be countervailed by the greater experience of the public functionaries ; and 
as an increase in individual cases is only to be given if there shall be a fund arising from 
savings effected in another quarter to meet the expense, there ought to be no risk of the 
aggregate amount of allowances, as shown in the detailed Statements, being exceeded. 

18. We have merely to add, that in the proceedings and calculations now submitted to 
your Honourable Court, we have not included the reductions which we trust will be effected 
in the several subordinate establishments in all dei)artments, and particularly in the Judicial 
and Revenue branches, coiisoquent on the recent changes in the system, lliose reductions 
we tnist will be considerable, and when their amount can be ascertained the result shall be 
duly reported to your Honourable Court. 

19. We avail ourselves of the present opportunity to transmit for the information of your 
Honourable Court (as a number in the packet) copy of a Resolution recorded in the Com- 
mercial department, on the subject of the allowances hereafter to be assigned to the officers 
employed m the provision of the Honourable Company’s annual investment, with reference 
totW scale fixed in the Schedule marked (D), recorded on our Financial Consultations of the 
17th February 1828, No. 20. We have only to add our hope, that your Honourable Court 
will see reason to concur in the expediency of the rule laid down in the document now 
forwarded. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) W. Bentinch^ 

Fort William, W, B, Bayley^ 

16th June 1829. C T. Metcalfe. 


(0.) — RESOLUTION of the Governor-general in Council, dated 17th February 1829. 

Teriutokial Department. 

1. With reference to the Resolution passed in the the Revenue department on the 

30th December last, for the appointment of commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, and 
for the establishment of a Presidency Board, the Governor-general in Council proceeds to 
consider the allowances to be hereafter attached to the several offices now held by cove- 
nanted civil servants. . . 

2. The salaries of the commissioners*, and of the judges f of the Courts of Appeal, 
have already been fixed in Furruckabad or sonat rupees ; and it appears to be advlsaoie to 
use that currency in designating the allowances to be hereafter drawn by all classes of 
officers, the object of the present revisio;! being to establish an uniform and consistent pli^n 
for all parts of tlie country, and the general introduction throughout British India of a rupee 
equivalent in value to that of Furruckabad and Madras having long been contemplated. 

3. In comparing the present circumstances of the civil service with those of past periods 
at which revisions of allowances have been instituted, it is in the first place to be remarked, 
that in all the branches which are chargeable upon the Territorial ^•evenue, the relative 
number of offices of the highest class in point of emolument has been considerably increased^ 
and in so far therefore as concerns the object of maintaining a certain average 01 emolument, 
which in a body so constituted must naturally be considered along with the more immediAt^ 
purjiose of duly apportioning the reward of particular service, there is fair ground for 
effecting some reduction in the salaries attached to such offices. Further, the advantages 
conferred upon the civil servants of the Company by the furlough and annuity fuud catmet 

be 


* Coinnng»ioner», under Regulstiofi III. 1 828, Sonat Rupett 46>Q!00 p«r anmim ; ditto, under Rcgttla. 
tton 1. 1829, Siimi Rupees 42,000 per annum ; of which 6,000 is coneidered.to be travelling chvgen- 
; f P^r annum. . ' » 
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be especially the latter) are calculated essentially to advance the ^ ■ 

great 4 ji)ject of presenting to every civil servant the prospect of being able to return to his Appendix (Sf.) 

native country with a competent fortune, after a reasonable term of service. 

4. On the other hand, if we look to the interest of money, and to the state of the (60 itjlj5^>ltitioir of 
exchange between India and England, the change which has occurred is unfavourable ; and the tenga! Goveni- 
though the resolutions of Government cannot of course be regulated by the fluctuations of * 
the money market, the matter is one not wholly to be overlooked. '7 February iSag. 

6. Sealing therefore in mind the whole of the above considerations, fully recognising the 
justice of the prmc^es by which the venerated Cornwallis was guided in assigning liberal 
allowances to tne officers <marged with the civil administration of the country, and strongly 
impressed at the same time with the urgent necessity of economical reform ; the Governor- 
general in Council adopts the following Resolutions, in the persuasion, that they will ade* 
quately meet the fair claims of individuals, and essentially promote the public interests. 


Political Department. 

0. With the exception of one class of offices, it appears to his Lordship in Council that 
the highest allowance to be drawn by any functionary under the Government should not 
exceed 50,000 sicca rupees, or 52,200 sonat rupees. The circumstances of the resident and 
commissioner at Delhi, and the residents at Ilydrabad, Lucnow, Nagpore, Indore and 
Gwallior, are such as to subject them to some expenses from which other officers are exempt. 
Those expenses appear likely to be greatest at the four first mentioned places : but as the 
functions of all must in respect to importance and responsibility be ranked with the highest 
under the Government, his Lordship in Council deems it proper to assign to them, in ‘consi- 
deration of the peculiar expenses to which they are subject, a certain allowance beyond the 
general maximum. 

7. The resident and commissioner at Delhi, the residents at Hydrabad, Lucnow and 
Nagpore, will therefore receive each 66,000 rupees; the residents at Indore and Gwallior 
60,000 rupees. 

8. To the resident at Khatmandoo, his Lordship in Council proposes to assign a consoli- 
dated salary of 42,000 sonat rupees, instead of tne 62,700 sicca rupees now allowed : the 
above arrangement to have effect, of course, as vacancies occur. 

9. It does not appear to the Governor-general in Council to be necessary or proper perma- 
nently to continue to the officers in question any special allowance for the purpose of enabling 
them to keap a public table. His Lordship in Council is not satisfied that the arrangement is 
in itself desirable, independently of financial considerations ; and he is thoroughly persuaded 
that it is an arrangement which it is not right to continue in the face of the financial diffi- 
culties with which the Government is beset. Tlie allowance will therefore hereafter cease, as 
vacancies in the. office cf resident occur ; and the residents will receive the above-mentioned 
salaries in full consideration of their services and expenses, with the same liberty to regulate 
the arrangements of their household as other officers enjoy. 

; 10. The above sum is to include all tlic allowances assigned to the residents at Delhi and 
Indore, though they may, as now, have other duties than those which strictly belong to the 
Political department; the general principle being, that the maximum of emolument is not to 
be exceeded, howsoever various the functions may be which an officer is required to perform ; 
and that in inferior grades, also, an union of duties shall be regarded as constituting a title to 
increase of salary only when the aggregate responsibility and labour may appear to be 
insufficiently compensated. 

11. In this department, it appears to his Lordship in Council to be proper that the same 
allowance should be drawn, whether the offices be held hy civil or military officers. In the 
emoluments attached to the offices under the rank of resident, no change appears to be 
required : the expediency of reducing the niunber of appointments is a matter for consi- 
deration in the Political department. His Lordship in Council is of opinion tliat the office 
of secretary to the commissioner at Delhi need not be filled up; it is therefore to be 
abolished. 

12. The Govemor-generars agent at Moorshedabad will receive 42,000 sonat rupees, also 
discharging the duty of a provincial judge when required to do so. 

13. The agent to the Govenior-generai, and commissioner for the Saugor and Nerbiiddah 
territories, will continue to draw a salary of 60,000 sonat rupees ; and the superintendant of 
Ajmere 36,000 rupees per annum. 

14. The office of agent to the Governor-general in Bundclcund, which is now held by the 
jiidge and magistrate of the northern division of that province, with a separate allowance of 

^ 12,000, will hereafter be united to the office of commissioner for that division, on the 
principle already adopted in Rohilcund and Furruckabad. 

16. In cases in which political residents and agents occupy houses belonging to ihe 
British Government, repairs and additions thereto will be made, as heretofore, at the public 
expense, the previous sanction of Government being of course obtained before any consi- 
derable charge is incurred. 

In regard to those cases in wliich the residency houses may belong to the Government ip 
y^faich the resident is accredited, special orders will be issued from the Political departmi^i. 


Judicial Branch. 

47. To the judges eff the Sudder Dewaimy Adawlut it is obviously proper to assign the 
maxhnum reie of allowance, viz. 62,200 sonat rupees, or 4,350 rupees per mensem. 

IS. The duties of ail the judges being esseRtially the same, there ‘seeniii to be no reason to 
785 — I. 4 u 2 maintain 
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•m Am^msm to m^m «Ei^i0r ooii^^ 

miSntiblbe ^ttioetion of senior and puisne judges: die Ids^ sain^ nssic^ 
foaiiw> Kbenthe sitaation ceased to lie bdd a mMDiberctf theimpnine Oouttfeil^np^ieM tp- 

haire beds fixed rather widi leferenee io the emoluments aotnaUy ei^oped by the bimyidnidv 
than on any g-oieral principle; and the difiinence of denorntnatun' and eanolumetit has 
actually been found to occaskm claims embomaaMug to Oovamment in the seleotkih tif 
candidates. 

19. The office of registrar to the Couit being one of much responsibility,' sdlidi ahoidd 
altrays be filled <as it now is) by a gentleman of sujperior qaalificatkms, H ^qipears jto his 
Lordship in Council proper to annex to it a salary of sonat rupees 37,200, or nipees 8,100 
per mensem, bonse^rent and all oth«r allowances meluded. 

20. In resolving upon this augmentation of sala^, his Lordship in Council ecmsidereit 
to be proper and necessary to provide tliat the office in question shall, on the occurrence of 
a vacancy, be considered as completely open to the cen^tition of all the judicial officers 
of inferior emolument; that the subordinate officers of the Court shall have no claim to 
succeed to it in preference to others of superior or equal qualifications, it being indeed the 
persuasion of his Lordship in Council that the person selected shquld be one wl^ has for 
some years exercised judicial functions in the interior of the counts. 

21. The salaries of the commissioners acting under Regulation III. 1828, of the judges ,uf 
Appeal, and of the commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, need not be further po^cfjd, 
having been fixed by the Resolution above adverted to. 

22. But it may be proper on this occasion to observe that, in regard to the latter, it is the 
exjpectation and desire of Government that they shall not only hold the sessions with regu- 
larity,, but that they shall generally spend such part of the temperate season of the year, as 
may not be occupied with the gaol deliveries, in the interior oi the several districts uqder 
their authority, so that they may successively visit every quarter ; and that they should be 
prepared at all times to proceed to any part of their junsdiction where circumstances may 
appear to require their presence. 

23. To the office of zillah or city judge, to judges and magistrates, and to collectors and 
magistrates, his Lordship in Council resolves to assign, subject to the provision hereina^r 
stated, the salary already drawn by most of those officers in the Western Provinces, viz. 
sonat rupees 30,000. 'fhe same salary is to he drawn by the principal assistants in the 
northern, western, southern and Rohtuk divisions of the Delhi territory, and by the 
principal assistants (being civil servants) in the Saugor and Nerbuddah territories, and by 
the commissioner in Kumaon. 

24. The officer in charge of Ramghur, who unites in his own person the offices of judg^ 
magistrate and collector of that district, the judge and magistrate and collector of uie 
centre division of Delhi, the collector and magistrate of Calcutta, will each receive sonat 
rupees 36,000. 

Revenue Branch. 

25. To the members of the Sudder Board of Revenue, and of the Board of Customs, 
Salt and Opium, his Lordship in Council deems it proper to assign the maximum salary of 
sonat rupees 52,200 ; such a measure appearing to be necessary to the due efficiency and 
weight of the officers holding those important offices of control. The considerations above 
stated in regard to the judges of the sudder Court, suggest the expediency of placing all 
the members of the Board on an ecraality. 

26. The senior secretary of the sudder Board of Revenue it appears to be advisable to 
place on a footing with the registrar to the Sudder Court ; and his Lordship in Council 
accordingly resolves to attach to that office a salary of sonat rupees 37,200, or 3,100 per 
mensem. The junior secretary, and the secretary to the Board of Customs, SiUt and Opium, 
will draw rupees 31,200 per mensem. 

27. To the salt agencies of Hidgelee and Tumlook it appears to be proper, partly in con- 
sideration of the insalubrity of climate, and partly with the view of having some situations 
of high emolument to which senior servants, not deemed eligible for the Boards, may bo 
promoted, to annex a salary of sonat rupees 50,000. To the salt agent of Jessore U appears 
to be sufficient to allow rupees 30,000 ; to the united offices of collector and salj^ lagept, 
his Lordship in Council resolves to annex a salary of rupees 36,000. 

28. The o]xum agent of Behar will he amply remunerated with a salaiy of ropeea 42,099. 
The agent at Ghazeepore will receive from the opium department an aRowaoce of Hi^OOQ 
rupees, drawing an equal sum in his capacity of commercial resident. 

28. .Collectors of land revenue and customs, including those who now belong bq both 
departments, and those also who are deputy opium agents and superintendants of dlto1tees,it 
appears to be advisable (subject to the provision herexnafter stated) to place on the sa^ 
footing with judges and magistrates, assignii^ to each , a salary of 30,000 rupees. 

30. The duties of collectors in the Lower Provinces are indeed, generally speaking, easier 
than tbofe that belong to the collectors of unsettled districts, or to judges and. ujf^udndias. 
But from this there are some exceptions ; and an able and diligimt Collector iriay in all cai^ 
find ample occupation, and by the decision of summary onits may afibrd very essential 4x1 
in the administration of justice, Generally speaking, too, it is the wish of Government that 
even those officers who look chiefly to the Judicial department, shoidid for a portion oftibeir 
service discharge revenue duties, that they may acquire the , experience which it must 
otherwise be very difficult for them adequately to acquit of reyenqe. busmess. Collectorsbtps 
will, ^erefore, more than heretofore, be filled by officers who. ,Crpm ib«r standii;^ lyilt hot 
(under the provisions already adverted to) be entitled to the full salary ; and in the event of 
senior servants being continued in collectorsliiiie, his Lordship in Council is disposqd tp .think 

that 



that it williW the whcde be decidedlv expedient to allow them to draw the same aalary . 

as they wpttid aeeeive if apjmmted to w jadge aad magistrate^ Afifiaidki^^,) 

91 . "Ihe aepafation of the Revenue and Judicial lines it is now clearly impracticable — ^ 
tolmaint^ yet» without an absolute separation, it is to be apprehended that serious (6.) nesaleftoi off 
evtis would practicallv be found to result from any arrangement which should absolutely the 
fix the emoluments of the district officers of one line on a lower scale than those of the *n«nt; 
other. The gradual rise of all collectors to the office of judge and magistrate is plainly '7 February iSsg. 
inexpedienti ujud the great inequality in the allowances now drawn by collectors is an 
obvious evd that requires to be coiTected, 

32. To the collector of sea customs at Calcutta, his Lordship in Council resolves to assign 
a (lalary of 42^000 rup^s* The (collector of inland customs will receive 31^200. 


CoMMXBciAL Department. 

33. It wpears to his Lordship in Council that the allowances of the members of the. 
Board of Trade should be equalized, and fixed at the maximum sum of 62,200 sohat rupees ; 
and that while to some of the commercial residencies a higher allowance is assigned, as 
a provision for old servants, the scale of emolument for the others should be on a level 
with that fixed for the office of judge and magistrate: but as these and ojther cpmmer^ial 
allowances form no part of the charges upon the Territorial revenue, and have in several 
instances been fixed by special orders from the Court of Directors, the whole sut^t of 
the allowances to be drawn by the commercial servants will be fipally considered in the 
General department. His Lordship in Council proposes, however, to include t^tem in the 
Schedules to be attached to this Kesolution, for the purpose of indicating what appeals to 
be proper, and that the scheme may embrace the whole of the civil service. 

' Miscellaneous. 


34. To the secretaries to Government in the Political, Judicial, Territorial and General 
departments, it appears to be proper to assign the maximum rate of salary, viz. rupees 

62.200, that on fillmg those situations Government may be able to select from the wnole 
service. 

35. The abolition of the office of chief secretary has already been recommended to the 
Honourable Court. 

36. The office of Persian secretary it is proposed hereafter to consolidate with the Poli- 
tical department, when a new arrangement or allowances will of course be made. The 
other deputy secretaries will receive 1,000 rupees per mensem; the expediency of continuing 
the present plan of annexing other duties to those situations being in each case to be s^a- 
rately considered. 

37. To the accountant-general is to be assigned the maximum salaiy of rupees 62,200 ; 
to the sub-treasurer, a salary of rupees 43,200, or 3,600 per mensem. Tlie fees now received 
by those officers are to be carried to the credit of Government ; any establishment n^essary 
for conducting the business of the Government agency being charged to the same : and 
generally, it is to be understood that the allowances assigned by this Resolution, whenever 
the same may have effect, are to include all emoluments whatsoever, whether chargeable on 
the public revenues or payable by corporations or individuals, which may be received by the 
person holding the situation, in virtue of any service performed or responsibility incuri^d by 
him. Thus, if covenanted servants of the Company shall continue to hold the situation of 
secretary to the Bank of Bengal, or secretary to the annuity fund, the salaries drawn by 
them in those capacities are to be reckoned as part of their specified allowances. Little or 
no further change appears to be necessary in regard to the subordinate officers of account. 
The deputy accountant-general will therefore receive sonat rupees 37,200 ; the sub accountant- 
general, rupees 31,200 ; the commercial accountant, rupees 26,200 (including the sum pay- 
able by the Bank) ; the deputy civil auditor and revenue accountant, sonat rupees 10,200 
(including the allowance received by him as secretary to the Annuity Fund) ; and the head 
assistant, 1,200. 

88. To the postmaster-general it appears to be proper to continue the salary already 
assigned to the office, viz. rupees 37,200. 

39. The mtuation of superintendant of stamps may be expediently united to that of 
mint-master, with the same salary as that fixed for the postmaster-general, viz. rupees 

37.200. 

40. Tile allowances of the several officers which have not been named above, are to be 
fixed as fpnpws : 


Political Ilepattmmt. 

Assistant to Resident at Indore, and Deputy Opium Agent 

.. mo . : 

Heiid AsaUtant to Commissioners at Delhi 

':Ditt 0 - - to Saperintendent at 

to thjBi ![^ - - - , - 

' 4 n 8 ' ' 


~|as Regutiank 


,St . JRt . 
SO,^ 


7iado 

9,000 


4»800 


4 11 3 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT PKOM SEIECT 


Appendix (M*) 

llevbioQpf 

Allowancee. 


Judicial Depaarimmt. 

Deputy Registrar Sudder Dewanny Adawlut - - • - « 

Head Assistant - - - ditto - - - - * - - 

Second ditto - - - - ditto - -- ----- 

Third ditto - - - • ditto - 

Magistrates and Registrars, and Joint Magistrates, Lower'i Allowances to be 
Provinces, Sub-collectors and Joint Magistrates, De- 1 settled as below 
puty-collectors Land Revenue - ” . . “ *" "J explained. 

Registrars and Head Assistants to Commissioners, above three years service 
Ditto ------ ditto ----- below - - ditto - 

Assistant to Commissioner in Kumaon, as Registrars. 

Register and Assistant at Ramghur -------- 

Superintendant of Law-suits - -- -- -- -- 

Other Judicial Assistants ---------- 


St Ms, 
14,406 
8,400 

7i200 

6,000 


8,400 

6,000 

12,000 

24,000 

4,800 


Revenue Department. 


Sub-secretary to Sudder Board ------- 

Head Assistant - -- -- -- -- - 

Sfcond ditto - - -------- 

Head Assistant to Collectors and Salt Agents, as Registrars. 

Junior Assistant to ditto --------- 

Head Assistant to Board of Customs, in charge of salt chokees - 
Second Assistant to Board, and ditto ------ 

Deputy Collector Customs - -- -- -- - 

Superintendant Sulkea Golahs -------- 

Superintendant Eastern Salt Chokees ------ 

Deputy Collector of Sea Customs at Calcutta . - - - - 

Head Assistant ditto - -- -- -- -- 

Dejputy-collector of Inland Customs, Calcutta, and Superintendant of Salt 
Chokees - -- -- -- -- -- - 

Commissioner in Soonderbunds, as Collector of Land Revenue. 


14,400 

8,400 

6,000 

4,800 

14.400 
8,400 

12,000 

30.000 
19,200 

20.400 

12.000 

10,800 


Miscellaneous. 


Head Assistant in Secretary's office ------- - 8,400 

Head Assistant to Sub-treasurer - -- -- -- - 8,400 

Junior Assistant in either office - - 6,000 

Ditto - Accountaut-generars office ------- - 6,000 


41. The peculiar circumstances of the service, in which all are entitled to look for pro- 
motion according to seniority, in so far as the application of the principle is consistent 
with the public interests, seems to render it necessary to make some provision for regulating 
the amount of the allowauccs to be drawn by individual officers, with reference to the time 
during which they may have been employed in the active duties of the service. With this 
view bis Lordship in Council resolves to adopt the following arrangement : 

42. The period of service shall be reckoned from the date on which the individual may 
have been aeclared qualified to enter upon his public duties, by the prescribed knowledge of 
two or more of the oriental languages, subsequent non-residence being deducted. 


Of officers whose period of service is less than three years, the St. R$. 


allowance shall not exceed ------- 6,000 

Ditto • - ditto, more than three but less than five - - - 13,200 

Ditto - - ditto, more than five but less than eight - - - 19,200 

Ditto - - ditto, more than eight but less than 11 - - - 26,200 


Ditto - - ditto, more than 11, the full salary attached to the situation held by them. 

43. Provided also, that officers holding the situations noted below* shall not be 
entitled to receive more than 30,000 rupees per aimum, until they shall have completed 
18 years of service. 

44. In regard to the offices of magistrates, joint magistrates, and deputy and sub- 
collectors of land revenue, his Lordship in Council observes that in mariy cases the dis- 
tinction between them and the situations of magistrates and collectors is for the most part 
nominal. The difficulty and responsibility of the different situations varies of course with 
local circumstances ; but the duties attaching to several of the officers in question, espe- 
cially in the unsettled districts, are not less difficult and responsible than those of judges 
and magistrates, and, generally speaking, they must be regarded as more important than 
collectorships in the Lower Provinces. To the officers holding them, thferefoi^, it appears 
to be proper to allow the same pecuniary advantages as are granted to the lasb^mentioaed 
class of functionaries,' whenever the interest of the public service may render it advisable 
to continue them in the situation, and to appoint a junior to a judgeship or collectorship. 

46. In 


^ Salt Agents, Opium Agents, Collectors and Salt AgenU, Collectors of Revenue and Custom?, 
Collectors of Customs, Postmaster-general, Mint-master and Superintendant of Stamps. * 
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45. In several instances^ indeed, it will be proper to take an early opportunity of changing 

the designation ; since, where the appointnieM is not temporary, there can be no suffiSent Appendix (M*) 

reason why the offices holding it should not be called (as they really are) magistrates — — 

and collectors; but it is desirable that each case should be distinctly considered, and (6.) Resolttllonof 
it is not the intention of Government that an addition should be made to the salaries of the Beiign/ Govern- 
those who now draw less than what they may appear to be entitled to under the general » 
scheme, unless a fund for the purpose shall be created by vacancies of better paid offices. Februaiy 


46. Generally, too, it will be beneficial to bring distinctly under the notice of Government 
the several revenue and judicial offices, at the periods at which they may have a claim under 
the general scheme, to an increase of emolument, in the manner that has been usual in the 
case of the principal assistants of the Delhi territory ; so that the circumstances of the case, 
as respects the office and the individual, may be duly adverted to, and that Government may 
distinctly see the financial effects of the measure it sanctions. 


47. In each case, therefore, the authority for an increase of salary is to be given by a 
Resolution of Council ; and whenever any officer drawing allowance below the maximum of 
the office held by him, or holding the situation of magistrate, joint magistrate, or that of 
deputy or sub-collector, may attain the period of service entitling him to look for an aug- 
mentation, it will be the duty of the secretary of the department to bring the circumstance 
to the notice of the Governor-general, stating at the same time, in the case of magistrates, 
joint magistracies, and deputy and sub-collectorships, whether there appears to be sufficient 
reason for considering the office a permanent one, and for altering its designation. With 
the exception of the last-mentioned offices, it is not of course intended that the scale of 
salary assigned to the several situations in this Resolution, and in the Schedules, should be 
exceeded, the specified sum being in each case to be considered the hiaximum for the office 
to which it is amiexed. 


SCHEDULE (A.) — Judicial and Judicial Fiscal. 


OFFICES. 

Present 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

I,ess. 

Proposed 

More. 

RKMARKS. 

Sadder Dewanny Adawlut : each : 

St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 


5 Judges - - - - « at 5,«20 

Judges of Provincial Courts : 

2,92,600 

2,61,000 

31,600 

MM 


14 Judges at 36,000 

Registrar of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 

5.92.456 

5,04,000 

« 

88,456 



Adawlut 

25,080 

372200 

- 

12,120 


Deputy - ditto - ditto - - - - 

ai Commissioners of Revenue and Cir- 

16,302 

14,400 

1,902 

' 


cuit - - - - - at 42,000 

8,94.483 

8,82,000 

*2,483 

— 


10 Judges • - - - - at 30,000 

2,83,636 

3,00,000 

. 

16,370 

tee Note (A.) in Siateroent. 

36 Judges and Magistrates - - at 30,000 

10,68,075 

10,80,000 

- 

ii >925 

see Note (IL) 

7 Magistrates ------ 

1,37,856 

1,34400 

3,456 

- 

see Note (C.) 

47 Registrars, including vacancies, at 8,400! 

and 6,oooj 

10 Joint Magistrates, also Registrars, as now, 

3.78,939 

3,94,800 


15,861 

see Note (D.) 

subject to revision - - - - 

8 Principal Assistants, including 2 vacan- 

1,30,980 

1,27,200 

3,780 


1 

see Note (E.) 

cies ----- at 30,000 

1,81,930 

240,000 

- 

58,070 

Commissioner in Kumaon - - - - 

31.640 

30,000 

1,640 

1 mmm» 


Assistant ditto 

18,810 

8,400 

10,410 



Ranighur Judge, Magistrate and Collector 

37,620 

36,000 

1,620 ! 



1 Registrar and Assistant « - - • 

12,540 

1 2.000 

36.000 

540 

— 


1 Collector and Magistrate of Calcutta - 

43,350 

7,358 

_ 

see Note (F.) 

f 

3 Collectors and Magistrates - 

4 Sub-Collectors end Joint Magistrates, as | 

79.135 

90,000 

- - 

10,875 

now, subject to revision 

1 Superiutendant and Remembrancer of Law 

78,117 1 

772307 

8to 

1 

— - 

see Note (G.) 

suits 

35,080 

24,000 

1,080 ' 
1,632 

— 


1 Head Assistant Sudder Dewanny Adawlut - 

10,032 

8.778 

8400 

. _ 


1 Second ditto ------ 

7,200 

1,678 

~ , 


1 Ihird ditto ------ 

7,524 

6,000 

i ,.524 



24 Assistants • - - - at 4,800 

1,21,596 

1,15,200 

6,396 



Total - - - St. lU. 

44,76,55* 

44,25,507 

1,76,265 

1,25,221 

• 


735—1. 


4 U 4 
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SCHEDULE (B.)— Fiscal. 


OfFlC£S. 

Present 

Saltries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

' 

Proposed 

X<ess. 

Proposed 

More. 

REMARKS. 

3 Members Board of Revenue - at 52|SOO 

St. Rt. 
1 , 74.960 

at. Rt. 
1,56,600 

St. Rt. 

18,350 

Stt It §9 


Senior Secretary 



- 

12,057 

see remark (A.^ in 

Junior ditto 

30,773 

31,900, 

- 

427 

Sub ditto - 

10,032 

14,400 

* » 

4,368 

Fiscal Statement. 
see remark (B.) in d*. 

Head Assistant ditto 

6,370 

8,400 

- 

2,130 

*3 Commissioners under Regulation III. of 





1838 - - - - . at 45,000 

1,30,833 

1.359000 

- 

4,177 


9 Members Board of Cuftoms - at 52,000 

i, 09 , 7«5 

1,04^00 

5,33.5 

— 


1 Secretary 

35,080 

31,300 

« mm 

6,120 

see remark (C.) ia d*. 

Head Assistant in charge of salt chokees - 

15,048 

14,400 

648 

— 

Second Assistant ditto, with chokees and stamps 

10,659 

8,400 

2,259 

— 


Opium Agent at Behar « • • . 

59,013 

42,000 

10,013 



Ditto at Benares ; an equal sum to be drawn 






as Commercial Resident . • « - 

48,334 

94,000 

94.334 

— 


9 SaltAgentB,Tumlook aod HIdgelee, at 50,000 

1,54,880 

1,00,000 

54,880 

— 


1 ditto Jessore 

37,856 

30,000 

- 

2,144 

see remark (D.) in d®. 

6 Salt Agents and Collect<iiis - at 36,000 

9,18,514 

2,16,000 

2,514 

• 

see remark (E.) in d®. 

48 Collectors, including those in charge of 
customs, salt chokeesi and Opium Agents, 
and also Collectors of Customs - at 30,000 





7 Deputy and Sub-Collectors, including cus- 

1 14,70,126 

0 

0 

0 

d 

30,126 


see remark (F.) in d®. 

toms - • - - - at 12,000 

94,332 

84,000 

10,332 


see remark (G.) in d®. 

Superintendant of Sulkea Golahs . - - 

37,620 

30,000 

7,620 

— 

1 ditto Eastern Salt Chokees • - - 

• 9 , 9 t »4 

19,200 

1 764 

_ 


Collector of Calcutta Sea Customs • - - 

51.832 

42,000 

1 9,832 

— 


1 Deputy ditto ------ 

33,826 

20,400 

3,436 

— 


i Head Assistant to ditto • - - - 

12,540 

12,000 

540 

- 

see remark (H.) in d®. 

Collector of Inland Customs • - - - 

28,315 

31,200 

- 

2,985 

1 Deputy Collector Inland Customs 

17,556 

16,800 

756 

— 


2 Collector of Customs at Moorshedabud 

37,583 

30,000 

7.583 

... 


1 Commissioner Sunderbunds . • • 

934)67 

30,000 

- 

6,033 

see remark (I.) in d®. 

13 Assistants in Revenue and Salt depart- 





ments - - - - at 4,800 

80,376 

62,400 

17,976 

_ 


Total - - St, Rs. 

; 29,38,037 

27,71,300 

2,07,278 

40,441 



* Second Assistant to Sudder Board not included - - - ‘St- Rt. 6,000. 


SCHEDULE (C.) — Political. 


OFFICES. 

Resident 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Less. 

Proposed 

More. 

REMARKS. 

4 Residents at Foreign Courts, Delhi, Hy- 
draback Lucknow and Nagpore, at 66,000 

St. Rt. 

3,78,951 

St, Jts, 

2,64,000 

St. Rt. 

1,14,251 

St. Its. 


9 ditto, Indore and Gwalior - at 60,000 

9,07,953 

1,20,000 

87.953 

_ 


1 ditto, Katmoondoo - - at 42,000 

62,700 

42,000 

20,700 

— 


Governor-generars Agent, Moorshedabad 

41,800 

42,000 

. 

200 


1 Commissioner, Nerbuddah • - . 

50,000 

60,000 

— 



1 Superintendant, Ajmere - • - - 

36,000 

36,000 




Secretary to Commissioner at Delhi 

12,000 

1 • 

12,000 

1 7 , 6 14 

■ m 

Abolitbed* 

13 Political Agents, including Military, as now 

8,67,294 

9,59,680 

- 

f The differifice in 

Head Assistant and Deputy Agent, Indore 

20,998 

90,400 

598 

«... 

thuiand other similar 

3 Head Assistants to Residents at Delhi, 
Hydrabad and Nepaul . - - - 

97.405 

27,000 

405 


cases will arise from 
the operation of the 
rati for the gradual 

1 DiUo, Ajmere - - - - - 

7,594 

1 B, 40 o 


876 

2 SecoQd Assistants to Residents at Delhi, 
and Hydrabad • . * at 7,200 

13,900 

14,400 

m m 

1 . 9 P 0 

conversion of all 
salaries from sicoa 

3 Assistants to Commissioner at Delhi 1 

at 4,800 jl 

14400 

I 4 s 400 

- 

— 

into sonat rupees. 

19 Military Assistants, as now . - - 

1,44,909 

1,40,400 

4,509 

1 — 


Total - - SL Rtf. 

12,84,434 

10,38,680 

2,48,030 














QU JDpJip^NY. m 



SCHEDULE (D*) — Commercial. 


OFFICES. 

j 



Present 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Less. 

Proposed 

More. 

REMAEKS. 

Board of Trade: 

Senior Member 

m 


St. Rs. 
57.476 

St. Rs. 
59,900 

St, Rs. 

6,275 

St, R9. 


Junior ditto 


m "• 

46,043 

52,200 

- 

7,157 


1 Secretary ... 

m 

- 

95,080 

25,200 

. 

120 


1 Assistant - - - 

m 

- 

5,10a 

6,000 

- 

898 


23 Commercial Residents: 








Benares - • - 

m 

- 

46,639 

• 24,000 

99,639 

- 

* A like sum to be 

Cossimbazar 

m 

- 

50,160 

46,000 

2,160 


drawn as Opium 

Etawa and Calpee 


- 

74,423 

48,000 

26,493 

— 

Agent. 

Bauleah 

m 

- 

48,456 

36,000 

19456 



Malda . • - 

m 

- 

40,404 

36,000 

4,404 

— 


Radnagore - - - 

m 

- 

38,063 

36,000 

2,063 

♦ 


Coramercolly 


- 

34,570 

30,000 

4.570 

— 

Se$ remark (A.) in 

Hurripaul - • - 


• “ 

95,766 

30,000 

- 

4.334 

Jungipore - - - 



30,463 

30,000 

463 


Comnteroial State- 

Rungpore - - - 


- 

99,637 

30,000 

- 

7,363 

ment. 

Santipore and Golagow • 


• 

42.351 

30,000 

12,351 



Soonamooky 


- 

29,064 

30,000 

- 

936 


Surdah - - . 


- 

31,297 

30,000 

L 297 

— 


3 Assistants : 






1 


Bauleah • . . 


• 

10,039 

9,600 

432 

— 


Benares - - - 


• 

10,039 

9,600 

432 

_ 


Sub Export Warehouse-keeper 


- 

63,800 

42,000 

21,800 

— 

See remark (B.) in d*. 

Head Assistant ditto 



24,935 

18,000 

9,600 

6,935 

• 

Second Assistant ditto • 


• 

12,257 

2,657 


See remark (C.) in d*. 

Import Warehouse-keeper 

m 

- 

15,048 


15,048 

- 

To be abolished. 

Total 

• IS 

St. Hi. 

7,83,097 

6,62,400 

1,41405 

90,708 



SCHEDULE (E.)— Miscellaneous. 


OFFICES. 

Present 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Less. 

Proposed 

More. 

REMARKS. 

4 Secretaries to Government - at 52,200 

St. Rs. 

2,14,325 

St. hi. 
2,08,800 

St. Rs. 

5,425 

St. Rs. 

• The Persian office 

1 Persian Secretary and Deputy ditto, Political 
department 

50,160 

48,000 

• 9,160 


is to be consolidated 
with the Political, 

3 Deputies 

37,620 

36,000 

1,620 

— 

when a considerable 

2 Assistants Secretary to Government, at 8,400 

16,929 

i6,8co 

129 

— 

savingwill be ejected. 

Accountant-general ... - - 

56,421 

52.200 

4,221 


The diffierence here 

Deputy ditto, and ihe Military Accountant 

37,620 

37,900 

420 


shown is from the 

Sub ditto Accountant, Revenue and Judicial 
departments, and Civil Auditor - - - 

31,350 

31|200 

150 


change of currency. 
See remark(A>itiM is- 

Commercial Accountant also in salt and opium, 
&c. with Bank 

95,080 

25,200 


120 

cellanecms Statement. 
Seereiiiark(B.} in d“. 

Deputy Accountant and Deputy Civil Auditor, 
with office of Secretary to Annuity Fund 

21,318 

19,200 

2,118 

. _ 

Head Assistant to Accountant-general - 

19,540 

12,000 

540 



Sub-Treasurer t - - - - - 

49,524 

43,200 

6,324 



Head Assistant to ditto - - - - - 

19,540 

8,400 

4,140 

' 


Postmaster-general 

37.690 

37,200 

420 

« • 

SeetWmrk(€.) ind*. 

Mint-master 

37,620 

37»2oo 

420 


5 ^ faf»irk(D.)in d*. 

Superinfendant of Stamps - • - 

37,620 

• m 

37,620 

• ■*' 

To bo united with 

63 Writers attached to College on ist February 

9,37,006 

2,26,800 

10,206 

— 

Mint. 

'■'s . • ^ 

Total * - St, Rs. 

9,15.193 

8.39400 

1 75,913 1 

120 



} '1 ^ 

t Junior Assistant in Accountnnt-gensral*s offioei not includedi St. lU. Sfiotu 


. ..I , 

4 X 


7»5— I. 












7 i« APPENDIX TO, REPOET FROM SELECT COMMIITSB . 


^ 

•• 

Preient 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Salaries. 

Proposed 

Less. 

Proposed 

More. 

Judicial and Judicial Fiscal 

Fiscal ..... 
Political • - • . 

Commercial .... 
Miscellaneous ... 



St. Rs. 

44.76, 55 « 
29.38,037 

12,84,434 

7.83,097 

9 .> 5,»93 

St. Rs. 

44 ,^ 5,501 

27,71,200 

10,38,680 

6.62.400 

8.39.400 

St. Rs. 

1,76,26.5 

2,07,278 

2,48,030 

1,41,405 

75,913 

St.Rs. 

1 , 85,881 

40441 

8^876 

80,708 

180 


Total - - - St.Rs. 

1.03.97,318 

97,37,187 

8,48,891 

1,88,766 


GENERAL RESULTS: 

Amount of present salaiies 

Deduct difiereuce proposed less ........ 


Deduct net reduction by rule of serYice 


Total 

Total Decrease • - 


Total decrease - 

Add Sylhet extra political allowances, discontinued >.....> 

Ditto Baugur and Kaiithal political agency, abolished ....... 

Ditto savings by Resolution of loth December 1808, not included in the above - 

Grand Total of ultimate Saving • • 


•• * 

St.Rs. 

1,03,97,31a 

6,60,125 

- 

97,37.187 

3.55,064 

St.Rs. 

93.82,123 

St. Ri. 

10,15,189 

St. Rs. 

10,15,189. 

• 

10,659 

- H 

18,810 

.. 

1,12,162 

St. Rs. 

11356,820 


Number of Appointments 
Vacant - - . 

Deduct Military 

Civil Servants 
Add out of employ • 



Present. 

Proposed. 


St. Rs. 

St. Rs. 

• 463 

1,03,97.31a 

97.37,187 

■ 17 

1,68,687 

1,89,600 

446 

1,02,28,625 

95 > 4 h 5 B 7 

■ 38 

4,94,375 

4,42,080 

• 414 

97 , 34.860 

9 * .05,507 

2 

8,165 

8,165 

416 

97,42415 

91,13,672 


STATEMENT (F.)— R E M A R K S. 

Judicial and Judicial Fiscal. 


(A.) 10 Judges: — Of these, four are under 11 years, and 
by rule of service could not draw more than 2d, 200 each ; 
giving a reduction of 

(B.) 36 Judges and Magistrates: — Of these, 10 are under 
11 years, and by rule of service could not draw more 
than 25,200 each ; giving a reduction of - 
(C.) 7 Magistrates: — Of these, three are under 11 years, 
and four under eight ; and the salaries, if calculated ac- 
cording to those of zillali judges, would give an increase 
(D.) 47 Registrars, including vacancies : — Of these, 16 are 
under three years, by rule could only draw 6,000 rupees 
each ; giving a reduction of - - - - - 

(E.) 8 Principal Assistants, including two vacancies: — Of 
these, two are under 11, and could not draw more tlian 
26,200 rupees each, and two under three, who could not 
draw more than 6,000 ; giving a reduction of - - 

(F.) 3 Collectors and Magistrates: — Of these, two are 
under 11, and could not draw more than 25,200 each; 
consequent reduction 

(G.) 4 Sub-collectors and Magistrates : — Of these, one is 
under five years, and by rule could not draw more than 
13,200; hence a reduction of - - - - - 


IiicToasc. 


St. Rs. 


18,000 - - 


19,200 - - 
48,000 - 

88,400 - - 


67,600 - - 
9,600 - - 
7,064 - 


St. Rt. 18,000 


1,79,864 - - 


ON Al^An^ OF TriE EAST INDIA OOMPANY. 


Fiscal. 

St. Rs. 

(A.) Jnnior Secretary : — This officer is under 11 years, by rule he would 
' receive 26,200 rupees ; giving a saving of - 

6,000 - - 

(B.) Sub-Secretary r—This officer is under 3 years, and by rule would 
receive 6,000 rupees ; consequently yield a reduction of - 

8,400 - - 

(C.) Secretary Boaxd of Customs : — ^This officer is under 11 years, would 
receive 26,200 ; giving a reduction of-- 

6,000 - - 

(D.) jessore Salt Agent: — This officer is under 11 years, would receive 
26,200 under rule of service, and give a reduction of - 

4,800 -- - 

(E.) 6 Salt Agents and Collectors: — Of these, 4 are under 18 years, and 

1 under 8 years, by rule they could not receive, the former more than 
30,000, and the last 10,200 ; giving a saving of - - - - - 

40,800 - - 

(F.) 48 Collectors, including those in charge of customs, salt chowkies, 
and Opium Agents, and also Collectors of Customs : — Of these, 0 are 


under 11 years, and could not draw more than 25,200 rupees each, and 

1 under 6 years, who draws only 13,200 ; giving a reduction in all, of - 

60,000 - - 

(G.) 7 Deputy and Sub-Collectors^: — Of these, 1 is under 3 years, and 
could not by rule draw more than 6,000 rupees ; giving a reduction of - 

1 

I 

6,000 - - 

(H.) Head Assistant Collector Sea Customs : — Under three years, and 
could not draw more than 6,000 rupees per annum by rule of service ; 

• giving a reduction of - 

6,000 - - 

(I.) Commissioner Sunderbunds : — Under 6 years, and by rule could not 
draw more than 13,200 per annum ; giving a saving of - - - 

16,800 - - 

St. Rs. I 

1,54,800 - - 

Commercial. 

(A.) Commercial Resident, Hurripaul : — This officer is under 11 years, and 
by rule could only draw 25,200 rupees ; hence a reduction of - - 

St. Ms. 

4,800 - - 

(E.) Head Assistant: — ^This officer is under five years, and could not draw 
more than 13,200 ; hence a reduction of - . - - - - 

4,800 - - 

(C.) Second Assistant, Sub Export Warehouse-keeper: — ^This officer is 
under three years, and by rule of service could not draw more than 
6,000 ; hence a reduction of-------- 

1 

3,600 ~ - 

St. Rs. 

13,200 - 


Miscellaneous. 

1 

(A.) Two Assistant Secretaries to Government : — These officers are under 
three years, and by rule of service could not draw more than 6,000 
rupees each ; hence a reduction of 

St . Rs. 

4,800 

(B.) Commercial Accountant ; also in Salt and Opium departments, with 
Bank: — Under eight years, by rule could not draw more than 19,200; 
a reduction of 

6,000 - 

(C.) Postmaster-rgeneral : — Under 18 years, by rule could not draw more 
than 30,000 ; hence a reduction of ------- 

7,200 ~ - 

(D.) Mint-master and Superintendant of Stamps : — Under 18 years, by 
rule could not draw more than 30,000 ; hence a reduction of - - 

7,200 

St . Rs . 

25,200 - 





I/'' 

AppeodiNt<M.) 

(6.) Resolution of 
the Beiifff/. Govern* 
ment ; 

17 February iSsg. 
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Appendix (M.) 

Reeiaon of 
Altowaaeeb 


n4 Appsirmx TO itEPOET 0^ 


(G.) 


STATEMENT of the Allowances assi^ed to the several Officers, whose Appoutbaeiits 
were notified on the 6th February 1829, in the Revenue and Financial Departments. 


Allahabad - 

Furruckabad 

Moradabad 

Allyghur 

Agra - 

Saiclabad 

Mynpooree - 

Banaa 

Calpee 

SaruQ 

Dacca 

Sylhet 

Jounpore 


DISTRICTS. 


NAMES. 


Proposed Seleiy. 


5^ Jts. 


Mr* J. Dungmure 

- H. Nisbet - 

- H. S. Boulderson - 

- W. P. Okeden - 

- R. H. Boddam 

- J. G. Deeded 

- J. Davidson - 

- A. W. Begbie 

- R. Cathcart 

- T. P. B. Biscoe* - 

- A. C. Barwell 

- W. J. Turquand - 

- R. Macan - 


dOpOOO 

2d,200 

26,200 

10,200 

30,000 

13.200 

26.200 

25.200 

26.200 
26,20Q 
30,000 
30,000 
19,200 


Delhi, Centre Division: — In addition to the 
offices already pennanently held by Mr. 
Metcalfe 

Delhi, Western Division - - - . 

Ditto Southern Division - - - • 


- J. J. Metcalfe 


36,000 • 


- G. R. Campbell - 

- G. W. Bacon 

Total - - St, lis. 


26,200 

19,200 


4,03,200 


• To take effect from the departure of Mr. Kennedy. 


NAMES. 

i 

Proposed Saliry. 




Mr. C. Morley - - 

Accountant-general 

St, Rupees. 
62,200 


- W. H. Oakes - 

- C. T. Glass 

- J. A. Dorin 

Deputy Accountant-general 
and Accountant to the 
Military Department 

Sub Accountant-general, Ac- 
countant to the Revenue 
and Judicial departments, 
and Civil Auditor - 
Accountant to the Commer- 
cial and Marine depart- 
ment, and Auditor ot the 
Commercial^ Salt & Opium 
Accounts . • - 

87.200 

31.200 

19.200 

Including Allowances 

- R.Udny - - 

Deputy Accountant and Au- 
ditor of Civil Accounts - 

10,200 

from the Bank, sub' 
ject to incr^iEse here* 
after to 28,200 ru* 
pees. 

Includti^ Allowances 


1 

as Secretary to Civil 
Annuity Fund. 



QSTfm HFF&IHS OF TUB E»OT INDIA OOICFANY. 


(H.) 

STATEMENT of Increased Allowances assigned under Government Resolution. 

i ’ ; [“ 17 Februarj iSag. 


DISTRICTS. 





NAMES. 


Proposed Salary, 

Backergunge 

Moorshedabad 






Mr, J. French 


St Knpeet. 
30,000 

- 

- 

• 

- 


- 

H. T. Travers 

- 

30,000 

Calcutta Town Duties 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

T. Mainwaring 

- 

31,200 

Dinagepore 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J. W. Sage - 

- 

30,000 

Burdwan - 

- 

- 


- 

- 

— 

D. Scott, junior 

- 

80,000 

JSTuddea 

* 


> 

- 

- 

- 

A. Ogilvie - 

- 

30,000 

Shahjehanpore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

H. Swetenham 

- 

30,000 

Boolundshehur - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


R, Lowther - 

- 

30,000 

Futtehpore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


A. F. Lind - 

- 

30,000 

Jessore Salt Agent 

-L, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

J. H. Barlow 

- 

30,000 

Chitta^ng - 
Musunumuggur - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

C. Phillips - 

- 

30,000 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

G. F. Franco 

- 

25,200 

Hidgellee - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 1 

- 

T. Wyatt* - 
R. J. Taylor - 

- 

25,200 

Rajeshabyc 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

- 

26,200 








St.Bs. 

4,06,800 


L 

SfWyKS. 


Afipeiidix CM.) 

(6.) Rawltttiiin of 
the Bmigtl Govern* 

ment; 


, Secretary to the Government. 

* To take edeot from the date of bis taking charge of the whole Collectorship of Hidgellee. 


(7.) — LETTER from the Secretary to the Bengal Government to the Accountant-general, /_ \ t 

&c. ; dated 17th February 1029. S^o/secrSSy 

Sir, to Accountant- 

I AM directed by the (Sovernor-general in Council to transmit to you, for your information general, &:c. ; 
and guidance, the accompanying copy of a Resolution this day passed oy Government, '7 February 1829, 
together with the Schedules marked (A.) to (E.), and tlie Statement (F.) containing remarks 
applicable thereto. 

2. 1 am at the same time instructed .to annex a Statement (G) of the allowances assigned, 
in conformity with the Resolution, to the several odicers whoso appointments were notified 
on the 6 th instant, in the Revenue and Financial departments; also a Statement ^H.) of the 
officers who are to have the benefit of the Resolution from the 1st proximo, by having their 
allowances raised to the sums specified opposite the names of each. 

3. You will perceive that those allowances, as well as generally the emoluments fixed by 
the Resolution, when the same may have efiect, are to be m lieu of all advantages heretofore 
enjoyed in the shape of salary, commission, or in any other way connected with the official 
situations in question. 

4. The salaries of the secretaries to the S udder Board have, you will observe, been fixed 
as below but as Mr, Bushby’s standing is not such as to entitle him to draw tlie full 
salary of his office, he will continue to receive the same emoluments as have hitherto been 
received by him in his capacity of secretary to the lower Board of Revenue. This principle is 
to be generally applied m similar cases* On the one hand, actual incumbents are not to 
suffer a reduction of emolument, and on the other hand, increase of salaiy is to be allowed 
only in conformity with the provisions of the Resolution ; and by a distinct order of Govern- 
ment, You t will of course be prepared to furnish Government with such information, relative f The Civil Auditor, 
to the actual service of individuals, as may be necessary to prevent or correct any mistake in 

applying those provisions. 

I have, 8cc. 

CouncU phnniber, (signed) Holt Mackenzie^ 

17th Ftubmaiy 1829. Secretary to the Government. 


* Senior Secretary ------- Sf. 37i^t)0 per Ann* 

.1mm ditto 

Sub • ditto •... 14,406 


736~I. 
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1 : 7ia TO RtePOUT FROM SEliECfr COBfiStntEte 

WBUC. 


W))pehdi3c(M.) (B.)~RESOLUTION of the Bmigal Government (Revenue), dated 17th February 1889« 

v The Governor-general proposes the following appointments ; the salaries of the several 

• officers to be fixed as below specified, according to the separate Resolution under CQBside- 
roent ; ^ ration in the Financial department. Mr. Sterling, who was appointed to Agra in February’ 

17 February 1820 1®27, but has never joined, is to be supernumerary ; and should he return to India, will take 

charge of the Custotn-house. 


DISTRICTS. 

NAMES. 

Present 
Saiarjr of the 
Office. 

Proposed 

Salary. 

Saving* 

Increase. 

Allahabad 


Mr. J. Dunsmure 

St. Rs. 
44.900 

St, Rs. 
30,000 

St. Rs. 
14.900 

St.Rs. 

Furrucabad • 

- 

- H. Nisbet - 

38^400 

25,200 

8,aoo 

•mm' 

Muradabad - 

- 

- H. S. Boulderson 

28,400 

25,200 

3,200 


Allyghur 

- 

- W. P, Okeden - 

28,000 

19.200 

8,800 

mmm 

Agra - 

- 

- K. H. Boddam - 

39400 

30,000 


600 

Saidabab 

- 

— J. G. Deedes 

36,150 

» 3.900 

la.950 

..... 

Mynpooree - 

- 

- J. Davidson 

35,670 

25,200 

470 

— 

Banda - 

- 

- A. W. Begbie - 

• 0 . 75 O 

25,200 

1.550 


Calpee • 

- 

- H. Cathcart 

26,700 

25.QOO 

1,500 


Sarun * 

- 

- T. P. B. Biscoe • • 

48*625 

25,200 

23.425 


Dacca • 

- 

- A. C. Barwcll • 

45.458 

30,000 

15458 

_ 

Sylhet - 

- 

- W. J. Turquand - 

38,000 

30,000 

8,000 


Jounpore 

. 

- R. Macan 

22,400 

19.200 

3.200 

_ 

Delhi Centre Division, inV 
addition to the offices 
already permanently 

- T.T. Metcalfe - 

65,700 

36,000 

29,700 


held by Mr. Metcalfe -Ji 
Western Division - - ! 

- G. R. Campbell - 

30,000 

25,200 

4,800 


Southern Division 

• - j 

~ G. W. Bacon 

2 1 ,600 

19,200 

2,440 

— 



Total - St* Rs. 

5.41. '53 

4,03,200 

>.38,55.3 

600 


♦ To take efl'ect from the departure of Mr. Kennedy. 


The Governor-general further proposes that the following officers be admitted to the 
benefit of the above-mentioned Resolution, by having their salaries raised as below specified : 


NAMES. 

_ J 

DISTRICTS. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Increase. 






St. Rs. 

f 

St. Rs. 

St* Rs* 

Mr, J. French - 


Backergungc 


97,363 

30,000 

9,638 

— 

H. T. Travers - 


Moorshedabad 


*8.995 

30,000 

1,005 


T, Mainwaring - 


Calcutta Town Duties 


38,315 

31.200 

*,985 

— 

J.W.Sage 


Dinagepoor 


*9,773 

30,000 

7,997 

— 

D. Scott, jun. 


Burdwau 


27,262 

30,000 

9,738 


A. Ogilvie 


Nuddea 


36,610 

30,000 

3.390 


H. Swetenham - 


Shahjehanpore 


28,600 

30,000 

MOO 

- 

R. Lo wt her 


Boolundshabur 


95,100 

30,000 

4,900 

.. 

A. F. Lind 


Futtebpoor 


38,500 

30,000 

1,500 

- 

J. H. Barlow 


Jessore Salt Agent 


27,856 

30,000 

9.144 


C. Phillips 


Chittagong - 


•5.863 

30,000 

4.»37 

... 

G. F. Franco 

m 

Moozufiurnuggur • 


19,600 

25,200 

5,6ou 


T. Wyatt t 

m 

Hidgelee - 


18,810 

25,200 

6,390 

- 

R. J. Taylor 

m 

Rajeshabye 


*9,434 

15»200 

*,766 




Totai. • St. Rs. 

.3.57,980 

4,06,800. 

48,990 


t To take effect from the date of his taking charge of the whole Collectorship of Hidgelee. 


The case of Mr. Collins, who stands immediately below Mr. Ogilvie, will be considered 
when the inquiry into his conduct is completed. 

The Board concurring in the arrangements above proposed, ordered that the necessary 
instructions be given to the parties concerned, and to the officers of pay and audit. 

The Governor-general in Council observes, that the immediate saving; of expense the 
above arrangement may be stated at 89,133 rupees. It is further to be remarked, that 
supposing the officers named in the first Statement to receive each 30,900 rup^* with an 


! wouk 


aqnifion 6,000 rupees to the, centre division of Delhi, the ^ ^ 

tOj ^,^6,000 rupees. The aggregate of the proposed aalatiea specified m tha 'Stft^o^t 

iihowts 
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amountB to 4,03,200 mpeeSf leaving the Bum saved out of the allowances of those offices 

82,800 rupees. From thk deducting 48,820 rupees, the increase proposed to be allowed to AppsiH)ix.(M«) 

the servants mentioned in the second Statement, there results a reduction in expense of - — 

33,960 rupees, by the application of the rule for regulating the emoluments of the civil Rswlatioo of 

servants with reference to actual service. the Bssgw/ Gpveriii* 

rnent ; 

17 Februaiy i8«9. 


(9.) — MINUTE by W. B. Bayley, Esq., dated 14th April 1829. 

In fixing the allowances to be hereafter attached to the several offices held by covenanted 
civil servants, it was deemed expedient that the amoimt of those allowances should be 
regulated with reference to the period during which the individuals holding office might 
have been employed in the active duties of the service ; and the following scale was adopted 
for that purpose: 

The maximum allowance of officers whose period of service shall not exceed 3 years, 
was to be--- - ------ 6,000 rupees per annum. 

More than 3 years, but less than 5 years - . - . 1 5,200 — 

— 5 ditto, but less than 8 ditto - - - - 19,200 — 

— 8 ditto, but less than 11 ditto - - - - 26,200 — 


(9.) Minute by 

14 April i&g. 
Vide Resolutions 
of the 17th Feb. 

last. 


More than 11, the full salary attached to the offices held by them, with the exception of 
certain specified cases. In the application of the foregoing scale, it was resolved that the 
period or service should be reckoned to commence fiom the date on which the individual 
may ^ve been declared qualified to enter upon his public duties, by the prescribed know- 
ledge of two or more of the oriental languages ; and it was further resolved, that in the 
calculation of the period of service, the time during which an individual might be non- 
resident should not be included. 

By the term " non-residence,'* as here employed, is not meant the occasional absence of 
an individual from his station or from the presidency, or even a visit to China or to the % 
Cape of Good Hope, or to any other place within the limits of the Company's charter, but 
that description of non-residence which is legally involved in a visit to England, or to any 
other place beyond the limits of the Company's charter. 

Having myself suggested to the Board that the period of service entitling or qualifying 
individusds to hold certain specified allowances should be reckoned from the date on wnicn 
they might be pronounced competent to enter on the discharge of their public functions, 

I feel it incumbent upon me to bring to notice some considerations which did not occur to 
me at the time, but which have satisfied me that that principle, if taken in connection with 
the rule which excludes non-residence" from the calculation of the periods of service, will 
operate frequently with severity and sometimes with injustice. 

The Court of Hirectors have liberally granted to their civil servants who may wish to visit 
England after 10 years' residence, a furlough of three years* duration, with an annual 
allowance of 600 /. ; a similar indulgence, though with a smaller annual allow^ance, is ex- 
tended to the junior civil servants, however short their residence, the state of whose health 
may render a return to Europe necessary. This period of three years absence passed on 
furlough in England, whether before or after a residence of 10 years in India, is included in 
the calculation of the period of 26 years' service required to entitle a civil servant to the 
benefit of the annuity fund. In granting the indulgence above referred to, the Honourable 
Court expressed themselves as strongly approving of the occasional visits to Europe of their 
civil servants, and intimated that one of tneir principal motives in sanctioning the furlough, 
was the conviction that the consequent intercourse of their servants with Europe would oe 
productive of benefit, as well to the individuals as to the public service. 

The expense of the furlough thus established is not defra3red by subscriptions fiom the 
civil servants, but is borne as a charge on the Territorial revenue. It was eagerly sought 
for by the service as a great benefit ; it was strongly supported by the Supreme Government ; 
and nas been liberally granted by the controlling authorities in England. 

The new rule, however, by which the period of non-residence is excluded from the calcula- 
tion of the term of service requisite to enable individuals to draw allowances of a certain 
amount, will render the boon of furlough no longer of any value, for no one except under 
ve^ special circumstances would avail himself of it, 

Unaer the operation of the new rule, invalids will proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, or 
to other places within the limits of the Company's charter, rather than seek tlie recovery of 
their health by a voyage to Europe. 

By the former course, they would be entitled to draw for a period of 18 months the chief 
portion of their allowances, for duties of which they perform no part ; they would retain the 
privilege and advantages of actual residence ; and would on their return resume possession pf 
their proper office. 

By the latter course, individuals would suffer not merely the loss of offiee and emoluments, 
iu addition to Utie heavy expenses to which they must be subjected ; but must return with the 
very depressing and aiscouraging prospect, of being compelled to wait so many additional 
years befqre they can draw the allowances then actually drawn by their contemporaries. 

With impresinon, I would propose to modify the rule, and to admit in the c^culation 
^*^^5 <>f re^^ any ^riod not exceeding three years in which a civil servant 

^ l^aye been ab^ieiit under the fiirlough rules ; or in eases anterior to the eperiition of those 

Jlib-Jt.' ' 4X4 ■ ■ ru&i, 
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mien, whiere he may have been compelled by ill health to retpm to Europe, whether heScm 
or after he had been declared qualiiiea to enter upon his public duties, or i^ou private 
after a residence of 10 years. In other words, that the same indulgence (to the extent of 
three years) be granted to individuals who may have proceeded to England Ibefore the 
furlough rules were enacted, as it is proposed should now ^ granted to individuals proceed^ 
ing to JEngland under those rules. 

18th April 1829. (signed) W. B. Bayley. 


(10.)— RESOLUTION of the Bengal Government, dated 14th April 1829. 

The Right honourable the Governor-general in Council, and the Honourable Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, bart., having expressed their concurrence in the views explained in the above 
Minute: 

Resolved, that in modification of that part of the Resolution dated 17th February last, 
which prescribes a maximum limit for the allowances of the junior civil servants, graduated 
according to the period of actual service, reckoned from the date of qualification, and with 
the proviso that subsequent non-residence shall be deducted ; the following be the rate for 
calculating the period of service : 

The period of service shall be reckoned from the date of the individual being declared 
qualified for the public service, by the prescribed knowledge of two languages, as before 
ordered ; but non-residence, by absence to Europe under the furlough rules, whether before 
or after leaving the College, or before or after completing the period of 10 years^ residence, 
or if anterior to the date of the establishment of those rules, of such description as would 
have entitled an individual to the benefit of furlough had the rules existed at the time of 
such absence, shall be allowed in computing the period of actual service fixed by the Reso- 
lution of 17th February as necessary to enable a civil servant to draw the allowances 
therein respectively stated. Provided, however, that no period of absence in excess of three 
years shall be included in the said computation of service, under whatsoever circumstances 
the party may have prolonged his stay in Europe, or repeated his visit to that country. 


(11.) — RESOLUTION of the Bengal Government (Commercial), dated 14th April 1829. 

The allowances of the covenanted servants employed in the Commercial branch have 
been left to be regulated in this department; but a scale is proposed in Schedule (D) calcu- 
lated so as to place the oflaicers of tlie line on an equal looting with those employed in 
revenue and judicial duties. 

The allowances of every officer of the Commercial department have been fixed, under 
the special orders of the Court of Directors, at a given sum, or a given rate of commission. 
The sub export warehouse-keeper and his assistants receive, besides the salary allotted to 
them in the orders refened to, a commission on the value of indigo purchased Ijy them for 
the Compajiy, at a rate fixed from time to time in the letters conveying orders for the 
article. 

The plan now followed, imder which those who provide articles for the Company's invest- 
ment receive a per centage commission on their outlay, is obviously open to great and 
fundamental objections. The attention of Government has already been directed to the 
means of remedying this evil in part, by giving the commission on a fixed value, instead of 
on the cost or invoice price, which being fluctuating, it becomes the agent’s interest to 
Onhance* It seems, however, to the Governor-gerier^ in Council that the principle of 
paymg tlie commercial oflkers by commission is erroneous, and that it would be greatly 
for the benefit of the interests of the Honourable Company to assume, with reference to 
the value of the investment ordered for consecutive years, that a certain number of servants 
pf the several grades will be required for its provision, and for these to be paid by fixed 
salaries, graduated so as to afibrd to commercial servants equal promotion and advantages 
with those of other branches, and no higher. If^ through any change in the commercial opera- 
tions of the Honourable Company, the total charge for establisliments under this system 
should come to bear more tixan due proportion to the extent of the concern, the remedy 
will be applied by reducing the number of servants employed in providing the investments, 
and vice versa. 

Should this pkn meet the approbation of the Honourable Court of Divectow^ the aea^ 
of salary specified in Schedule (D) of the Resolution passed on the 17th Februai^; appears 
the properest to be adopted, upon the assumption that the mi mber of officers teqm for 
the duty of the department will not admit of reduction beyond the present 
But the plan of paying the commercial officers by commission having been established ftom 
the earliest time, and Wng specially confirmed in the despatch of the Honourable Court of 
Directors dated 9th February 1814, as the rule for the department, it will not be proper to 
make any alteration in this fundamental principle of the commercial arrangements, without 
referring the question for the sanction of thfe authorities in England. 

In the mean time,, believing the scale of commemial aUawancesai^fiM in^^ 
to attbrd a fair and liberal remuneration to the officers of the Commercial d^artment, his 
Lordship in Council ia pleased to determine, that pendrag the ptc^^ed mferenefe^'to^ 
Honourable Court of Directore, the following ndes shali bo cffisstvi?® 
wmm in the CommeK^ial depoifmien on the oeeaskm uif Ihtiifu mieiuac^ 5*^ 

Fiirit, 
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First, N6 increase to be made in the emoluments of any officer, beyond the amount - — 

authorized bv the Honourable Court, until sanctioned by the Court. AppendiX'(M.) 

Second^ Officers appointed to commercial situations falling vacant hereafter, to be —— 

informed that the amount specified as attached to their situation m the Schedule (D), is to (il*) Ktsolution of 
be the maximum annual amount they are to be permitted to draw ; any surplus commission the Govern- 
(or indigo commission, in the case ot the officers of the export warehouse) in excess of the » .. 
amount so fixed, is to be carried to the credit of Government. But should the annual 
emolument of a commercial officer so appointed fall short for any year of the amount 
limited, he will be entitled to receive the difference from any commission of previous years, 
since the date of his appointment, that may have been carried to the credit of Government 
in the manner above provided. 


(12.)-EXTRACT judicial letter to Bengal, dated 30th April 1828. 


Letter from, dated ist June 1826. Suggest equal- 
ization of the salaries of the zillah judges in the 
Lower Provinces, at 28,000 rupees per annum each ; 
and state that a proportion of the increase of expense 
which such an arrangement would cause, will be met 
by your Resolution for paying the salaries of the judges 
in the Western Provinces in Furruckabad rupees, in- 
stead of in siccas. 


2. In the present state of our finances we cannot sanction 
the increase which you propose in the salaries of certain of 
the zillah judges in the Lower Provinces. We are, however, 
perfectly aware of the inconvenience produced by frequent 
changes in the persons filling those offices ; and with a view 
to guard against it, we authorize you, whenever the office 
of judge of any of the zillahs, whose salary is less than 
28,000 rupees per annum, shall have been filled to your 
satisfaction by Uie same individual for the full term of three 
years, to grant to him the sum necessary to complete that amount of income ; it being 
distinctly understood that his successor is not to receive the same advantage until he slill 
have filled the office for the same term of three years. 


(13.) — EXTRACT SEPARATE LETTER to Bengal, dated 18th February 1829. (13,) Separate 

12. It may probably be expedient to maintain the residencies at Delhi, Lucknow and 

Hyderabad, upon nearly the present footing ; but it appears to us that those at Gwalior ^ ® ^ 

and Nagpore might be expediently reduced to residencies of the 2d class, considering 

their diminished political importance, and the circumstance of one of the princes being a 
minor. 

13. The same observation applies to Indore. We admit, indeed, in so far as respects 
Gwalior, that there are a number of arrangements in progress with that Court which would 
render any change in the establishment of the residency unadvisable at present ; but the 
reduction should, nevertheless, be kept in view. 

14. We are aware also that the resident at Indore has the impoi*tant charge of super- 
intending the affairs of Malwa ; but we are of opinion that the performance of "these duties 
would be better provided for by the appointment of a superinteudant with a liberal salary, 
who would not find it a very burthensome addition to attend to the affairs of Holkar’s 
court. Under such arrangement, the allowance now granted to the resident for table 
allowance, &c., or a sum nearly equivalent, say 50,000 rupees per annum, might be saved. 

It is not our wish that Mr. Wellesley's emoluments should be curtailed while he continues 
to hold the office of resident (and the same observation will apply to Mr. Wilder’s at 
Nagpore), because we are decidedly averse, on equitable considerations, to retrench the 
allowances of individual civil servants, except in cases where they have recently been 
unduly augmented ; but should you find it advisable to remove Mr. Wellesley to the 
residency at Lucknow, an opening would be made fur such an arrangement as we have 
suggested. 

Ext. para. 39. Where military officers hold civil situations under our own Governments, a 
deduction ought to be made from their civil emoluments equal in amount to their military pay. 


(14.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to Bengal, dated 27th March 1829. 

2. In consequence of various instances of inattention to our former orders, we deem it 
incumbent on us again positively to interdict, and we hereby do interdict, the increase, on 
smy grounds whatever, of the salaiy or allowances at present annexed to any office, civil or 
military, under your Government, without our previous sanction. No public inconvenience 
can be sustained from a strict compliance with this ]^rohibition ; and should, contrary to our. 
just expectation, the salary or allowances of any officer be increased without our previous 
Banction, our subsequent confirmation of such increase, when reported, will be invariably 

withheld. 


(14.) Public Leiter 
to Bengal ; 

27 March 1829. 


(15.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to Bengal, dated 13th May 1829. , 

^ (15.) Public Letter 

2. In looking over your books of civil establishments, we observe that Mr. Charles to Bengal; 
Bayley dr^ the following aggregate allowance, in the joint capacity of commeroial resi- *3 Way 1829. 
at Benares, Goruckpore, Mow and Azinighur, and agent for tbe provision of opium 
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IUldM ^ 8 19 

1826 - TO, 888 19 - 

1827 91,908 - - 

3. These allowances, particularly in the last two years, very considerably exceed the 
limits of tlu^ most liberal remuneration which it can ever l)e expedient to grant to any of 
our civil servants under the rank of a member of Council. We are by no means disposea to 
consider the circumstance of their having been drawn partly in the Commercial and partly 
in the Territorial department, as any justification of the excess. We consider ourselves as 
having a just claim on the whole time and labour of all our servants, in whatever situations 
they may be placed. Before two distinct duties are assigned to the same individual, you should 
consider whether he is capable of discharging both with advantage to the public interests. 
It is only when there is reason to suppose that this is the case, that you can be justified in 
bestowing two offices upon the same person ; and when you do so, we are entitled to expect 
that he will jxjrfbrm the duties of them both to the best of his ability, on a salary fixed 
with reference to the importance and extent, not to the diversity of his labours. That salary 
should appear against his name on your civil list, as the sum total of his allowances. 

4. Were this "principle (which we think is perfectly fair as respects our servants) to be 
steadily acted upon, not only would a consiclerable saving be effected, but the practice^ 
which we observe to be too common, of accumulating different, and in some instances 
apparently incompatible, appointments, in the same individual, would be avoided. 

8. For incidental, temporary or subordinate duties, which cannot be conveniently per* 
formed by your regularly established functionaries, adequate provision may, we apprehend, 
be made from among our unemployed and junior servants. 

6. When we consider that the salary of the chief judge of the Sudder and Nizamut 
Adawlut is fixed at rupees 80,000 per annum ; that the salaries of your chief secretary 
and the senior members of your Revenue Boards, and the puisne judges of the Sudder 
Adawlut, are fixed at rupees 55,000 ; that the salaries of the other secretaries to Govern- 
ment are fixed at rupees 50,000, and those of the senior judges of the Courts of Appeal 
and Circuit, with one exception^, at rupees 45,000 ; we cannot but regard the following 
allowances, extracted from your books of establishments for 1027, as disproportionate and 
excessive : 


Salt Agent at Hidgellee - -- -- -- - Rs, 69,245 

Ditto • 24 Pergunnalis ------- 52,559 

Ditto - Tumlook - -- -- -- - 51,536 

Opium Agent in Malwa ------- - 60,000 

Ditto - Behar -------- - 52^888 

Sub Export Warehouse-keeper 58,932 


7. We are of opinion that the allowances of none of our civil servants under the rank of 
member of Council (with the exceptions of the judges of the Sudder Adawlut, the chief 
secretary to Government, and the senior members of tlic Reveniiie Boards and the Board 
of Trade) ought to exceed rupees .50,000 per annum; and we direct that this may, from and 
after the receipt of this letter, be regarded as the established maximum to which (excepting 
in the offices above enumerated) the total personal allowances of a civil servant, whether 
employed in the Territorial or Commercial department, and whether paid by a fixed salary 
or by commission, shall in all cases be invariably restricted. 

8. We desire that you will immediately proceed to carry these our directions into effect, 
as regards all persons now in possession of allowances beyond that maximum. 


(i6.) Financial 
Letter to Bengal ; 
10 August 1831. 


(16.) — LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, 
dated 10th August 1831 ; in reply to Letter of June 6, 1829, 

1. We approve of your determination to revise the allowances of the several offices 
usually held by covenanted civil servants of your establishment, upon the principle of fixing 
a maximum of income for each office, which is not to be exceeded, howsoever various the 
functions may be wliich an officer is required to perform."' 

2. In the application of this principle to the highest class of offices, you have fixed to 
some of those offices emoluments ratner below than above what we contemplated in our 
despatch in the Public department, dated the 13th May 1829. 

3. We therein desired that 60,000 sicca rupees per annum should be remrded as the 
established maximum to which (with the exception of the judges of the Sudder Adawlut^ 
the chief secretary to Government, and the senior members ^ the Revenue Boards and the 
Board of Trade) the total personal allowances of a civil servant should in all eases be 
invariably restricted. 

4. The only offices, not included in our exceptions from the operation of that order, to 
which you have assigned a higher rate of allowance than 50,000 rupees per annum, are^ 
those of the resident and commissioner at Delhi, the residents at Hydrabaa, Lucknow and 
Nagpore, for each of which you have fixed 68,000 rupees per annum; and those of the 
residents at Indoie and Gwalior, for which you have fixed 60,096 rupees per annum 
respectively. 

5. YOU 


** The Salary of the Senior Judge of the Provincial Court at Bareilly is 
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5 . You fcato, kdWiEWNfer, tesolved (and we cordially approve the measure) that the practice - 

which h^ hitherto prevailed, of granting to the political residents special allowances of Apj^eoibniit^ 

large amount for the purpose of enabling them to keep public tables, shall be abolished as 

vacancies occur, when the residents will receive the above-mentioned salaries in full con - ('^0 I’waarfal 
gideration of their services and expenses, with the same liberty to regulate the arrangements belief to iiggjfg/; 
of their household as other officers enjoy.” August 1831. 

6. Table allowance being thus abolished prospectively, we think that the sums which you 
have fixed as the maximum of consolidated emoluments to be dmwn by political residents 
appointed to fill vacancies as they occur, are not more than sufficient. 

7. The allowance fixed by you for the various other officers are, for the most part, on 
a reduced scale ; and we are happy to observe that a saving of some consequence is ex- 

E ected to be eventually accomplished as the result of the whole arrangement. The benefit, 
owever, is prospective, and will not therefore materially relieve the existing pressure upon 
your finances. 

8. At the same time we remark, that in some instances you have increased the allowances 
of offices, with immediate benefit to the servants holding them. Thus you have made reduc- 
tions prospective, and increase of charge immediate. 

9. We shall not now inquire whether these augmentations of salary would be justified 
if our pecuniary circumstances were prosperous : in the present state of our finances we cannot 
sanction them, and we direct that from the receipt of this letter the increase be withdrawn. 

10. We likewise desire that the reductions enjoined in our letter in the Public depart- 
ment, of 13th May 1829, may be immediately carried into effect; if they have not been, as 
we trust they have, upon the receipt of that despatch. 

11. As a general rule, no salaries but those excepted in yout late arrangement, as specified 
in the 4th paragvaph of this despatch, must henceforth exceed 50,000 sicca rupees. The 
only further exception which we can sanction, and which is of temporary operation, is that 
in respect to the offices which we exempted from the reduction in our oraers) and which are 
enumerated in the 3d paragraph of this despatch ; the individuals holding those offices at 
the time your revised arrangement was promulgated may retain the higher allowances until 
they quit those situations. 

12. With respect to the rule which you have introduced for regulating to some extent 
the emoluments of civil servants according to the actual period of their effective employment, 
we must observe, that the Acts of the Legislature have restricted the local Governments from 
conferring offices of certain amounts of emoluments upon servants, until after the completion 
of prescribed periods of residence. 

18. This provision was propably designed to prevent the appointment, through favour, to 
offices highly remunei-atea, of young servants not qualified to fill them. The effect of the 
Regulation which you have framed is to withdraw all restriction upon the holding of offices 
by young servants, and to prevent their drawing the full emoluments annexed to the offices 
until the rule of service entitles them to do so. 

14. We are of opinion that in every case (and we hope and believe tliere is no exception 
to the rule) of selection for offices upon the ground of qualification and fitness, the servants 
who may be so selected are justly entitled to the emoluments of their respective offices; it 
being always understood that in making the selections our local Governments carefully 
maintain the restrictions required by the law to which we have referred. 

16. If, as must sometimes occur, you find it necessary to select a junior servant to fill an 
office usually held by a senior, that necessity must be presumed to indicate the possession, 
by the individual so selected, of superior qualifications and pretensions. To deprive such 
a servant of any portion of the reward due to his exertions and talents, must tend to 
wefdcen that stimulus to competition which is so essential to the efficiency of a body con- 
stituted like our civil service; whilst a rule for giving reduced salaries to servants because 
they are of junior standing, may we fear become a frequent plea in favour of the selection 
of juniors as objects of patronage, to the prejudice and dissatisfaction of their more expe- 
rienced, and probably equally qualified seniors, 

lOk For these reasons we ^eel it necessary to direct the abrogation of the rule of service, 
from the date of your receipt of the present despatch. 

17. We however desire, that when any member of our service shall be selected by you 
from an opinion of his superior fitness, for a charge to which his rank by seniority may not 
entitle him, the grounds of such opinion may be explained and transmitted to us, togetlier 
with the report of his appointment. 

18. In the 10th and 87th paragraphs of your Resolution of the 17th February 1829, it is 
provided that the individuals shall be restricted from receiving salary from more than one 
office, even though they shall execute other duties besides those to which the principal sahuy 
is nominally attached. Considering, as a general rule, that the whole of the time and ability 
of individuals holding appointments in our service should be at the disposal of the Gfovem- 
ment, we entirely approve of that Regulation. The practice of granting two or more 
distinct salaries to the same individual has been much too prevalent in our service, especially 
under your presidaicy. We now direct that the rule laid down in the paras, to which 
have referred, be carried into effect from the date of the receipt of the present despatch, 
in every case where more than one office is held by any civil servant, except under the 
following circumstances : 

let. if the aggregate salary received by the individual exceed rupees 60,000, he being 
subjected to the reduction directed in our letter of 13th May 1829, and referred to in 
para. 10 of this despatch, is not to be liable to further reduction under this Regulation, 
while he contin\»5S to hold his present appointment. 
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Sd^ If ttggi^gate sdaiy Peceiv^ the indivkiiial 4dtould in x^gea faig Mow the 
saboty which^ in the revised acale of allowances, is attached to the principal office 
the whole amount of salary may be retained ; aikl, 
ad. If the salary of the principal office, now received by an individual, exceed what will 
he allotted to it uraer the levisea scale, we shall not object to his continuing to receive the 
larger sUiary while he remains in possession of that office : in such case he will cease to 
receive only the allowances attached to any other office or offices that be may hold. 


J^iate of the State of the Civil Service. 

Civil Service. 


(17.) Letter from 
Secretary to Bengal 
Goveri.meni ; 

Dec. 37, 

General Depart- 
ment. 


(17). — LETTER, from G. A. Bushhy^ Esq., Secretary to the Bengal Government, 
to P. Auher^ Esq., Secretary to the Honourable the Court of Directors ; dated 27th 
December 1831. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Vice-President in Council to transmit to you copies 
of the undermentioned documents to be laid before the Honourable the Court of Directors. 


See General Ap- No. 1. — Letter from the Civil Finance Committee, dated the 16th of December 1830, 
pendixIII. Nu« 16. reporting their opinion of the number of Writers that will be required annually, to maintain 
an adequate bo^ of Civil Servants for the administration of the three presidencies. — Note. 
A Copy of the Civil Finance Committee’s letter, dated the 24th February, was forwarded to 
Do. No 15 Honourable Court with a despatch from the General Department, dated the 16th of 

March 1830. 


No. 2. — Letter from the Acting Secretary to Government at Bombay, dated the 23d of 
December 1030, forwarding copies of Minutes by the members of that Government, and of 
a letter addressed to the Honourable Court, under date the 1st December J830, on the 
subject of the deteriorated condition of the Bombay Civil Service, and soliciting the particular 
attention of the Supreme Government to certain propositions brought forward by the late 
Governor. 

No. 3. — Minute by the late Governor, dated the 18th September 1830, on a Plan for 
regulating the salaries of Civil Servants, partly by their length of service, and partly by the 
nature 01 their offices. 

Statements, Nos. 1 and 2, the former exhibiting the allowances proposed to be assigned 
to each situation according to the standing of the incumbents ; and the latter showing the 
financial results which would have attended such an arrangement, supposing the scheme to 
have been acted upon from the 1st June 1830. 

Minute by Mr. Homer, dated the 22d September. 

Minute by Mr. Newnham, dated 25th September. 

No. 4. — Letter from the Secretary to the Governor-general, to the Acting Secretary to 
Government at Bombay, dated the lOlh March 1831, containing his Lordship’s sanction, 
pending the pleasure ol’ the Honourable the Court of Directors, to the scale’**' of allowances 

3 osed in the 0th paragraph of the late Governor’s Minute, for servants out of employ 
out fault on their part. 

No. 6. — Letter from the Secretary to the Governor-general, dated the 7th March 1831# 
directing Messrs. T. Pakenham, T. Cl Robertson, W. Fane, H. T. Prinsep, R. M. Tilghman# 
and W. H. Macnaghten, to form tliemselves into a Committee, and after considermg the 
above communications, to report their opinion on the plan advocated by the late Governor in 
Council (which had its origin with Mr. Holt Mackenzie, of the Bengal Civil Service) for 
recasting the allowances of the Civil Service, so as to make them consist partly of a personal 
salary fixed with reference to the standing of the incumbents, and partly of an office salary 
regulated by the responsibility and labour of the duties to be performed. The Committee 
are likewise called upon to submit suggestions as to the means of accelerating promotion by 
inducing the retirement of civil servants after a given period, and in regard to the employ- 
ment of the junior assistants. 

No. 6. — Report of the Committee, dated the 24th May 1831, on the subjects referred to 
them. 

No. 7. — Letter from the Secretary to the Governor-general, to the Committee, dated 
the 28th of May J831, calling upon the members, Messrs. T. Pakenhanf and W. Macnaghten, 
who dissented from the recommendation of the majority, to state the grounds of their senti- 
ments against the employment of junior servants in the adjudication 0? civil suits. 

No. 8. — Reply of Messrs. T. Pakenham and W. Macnaghten, dated the 22d June 1831. 
No. 9. — Minute by the Governor-general, dated the lOth November 1831. 

Nos. 


♦ From 10 to 14 years’ service 
14 to 18 ditto 
iBtoss' ditto 
33 and upwards 


Montlily. 

600 Rupees. 
806 

1,000 — ^ 
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^ A.^Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s paper an4 recast of the cml allowances of the " , "" , ‘ . .i|""" '* ""'j*" '’." " 
Bengali ** they stood on the let November 1826.^Note. These documents Al^wiia <||.) 

are wthout signature or date, but were prepared by Mr. Mackenzie, when on a tour in the , 

Western ProTifices^with Lord Amherst in 1826. 07*) 

No. il. — Esctract from the proceedings of the Vice-President in Council in the Judicial u^Jernineut; ^ 
Department, dated the 20th December 1831, containing a Minute by Mr. Blunt, with Dec. a;, 183*1. 
reference to the case of Mr. Fraser, the late judge and magistrate of the northern division of 
Bundlecund, and to the question of notifying in the public prints instances of neglect 
or misconduct on the part of civil servants, in like manner as is the practice in the army, 
alluded to in paragraphs 12 to 19 of the Governor-generars Minute. Mr. Blunt records 
also his concurrence in the opinion of the majority of the Committee in favour of employing 
the junior servants as heretomre in the adjudication of civil suits. 

I am, &c* 

(signed) G, A. Bu$hby, 

Officiating Secretary to the Government. 

Fort William, 27 December 1831. 


(18.) — LETTER from the Secretary to the Bombay Government, to the Secretary to the (18.) Letter from 
Supreme Government at Fort William; dated 23d December 1830. Secretary to Bowiftey 

Sir, Government ; 

I AM directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to transmit to you, for the pur- Hec. 23, 1830. 
pose of being laid before the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council, the accom- 
panying copies of the Minutes recorded by the late Governor and the present members of this 
Government, togetlier with a copy of a despatch to the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
suggesting measures for ameliorating the depressed condition in which the civil servants of 
this presidency are now placed, in consequence of the extensive and varied modes of 
reductions in the public expenditure, which financial embarrassments have compelled this 
Government to adopt. 

2. The Governor in Council has directed me to submit to the pariicular consideration of 
his Lordship in Council, the various arrangements suggested for the improvement of the civil 
service, and earnestly to request his sanction to the immediate adoption of the scale of remu- 
neration proposed to servants ou,t of employ, in the 12th paragraph of that despatch, viz. 


That Civil Servants out of employ, from 


10 to 14 Years’ service, receive OOOnipees per month. 


14 to 18 - 

18 to 22 - 

And 22 and upwards 


800 - 

1,000 - 

1,200 - 


Bombay Castle, 23 December 1830. 


I am, &c. 

(signed) J, P. Willoughby^ 

Acting Secretary to the Govemmeni. 


(19.)— MINUTE by the late Governor, Sir John Malcolm ; dated Daporee, (19 ) Minute by 

18th September 1830. Sir J. Malcolm ; 

I HAV18 stated, in my remarks on the case of Mr. Fell, my intention to notice generally 
the situation of civil servants at this presidency now out of employ ; and in doing this, I am 
compelled, by the actual, as well as prospective, condition of the civil service of Bombay, td 
bring the whole subject to the serious consideration of the Honourable the Court of 
Directors. 

In my Minute of the Ist of December last, I alluded to a plan for regulating the salaries of 
civil servants in a considerable degree by length of service, and I proposed its immediate 
adoption with lesp^t to certain offices. I now lay before the Board the following docu- 
cuments : No. 1, being a statement of the allowances according to the graduated scales 
which I should propose to be assigned to each situation afi'ecting the civil service, according 
to the standing of the gentlemen filling it. No. 2, being a statement showing the financim 
results which would attend the introduction, at the present moment, of this scale ; these 
results, it will be seen, would produce a reduction of more than nine per cent. The princi- 
ple is so fair, that no reasonable objection can be made to it. It renders the employ- 
ment of public officers, when juniors, in situations for which they are particularly fitted, 
more easy and more economical than it now is, and it is assuredly proper that while a fair 
remuneration is given for the duties of a station, that it should be graduated with reference 
to the claims from length of service of the person by whom it is filled. This system is fur- 
ther rec&mmended to me by its being an approxunatzon to the plan for giving a certain pay 
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•Monlu^to semonty to civil gemntBi and fiiu!i|r> AidifHuadMtof an alloieaMe ibr the 
4iitieg of the station to which th^ are nominatea. 

tile arguments used by Mr. Mackenzie, who brought this plan to the notice of the Suprenie 
Oovemment, are to my mind unanswerable, and he has shown by figured staten^ents tbatvit 
would be no increase of expense. Cases must daily happen where, from the nature of ihe 
duties committed to civil servants, tlie greatest embarrassments and often much loss must 
occur from the incompetence or comparative unfitness of on individual to an o0Sce ; yet 
would it not be harsh, and indeed cruel, to remove a respectable man, against whose inte^ty 
there was no chaige, from a station, on the ground of his not being equal to his duties, when 
the effect of that removal is a reduction from two or three thousand per mensem to less than 
three hundred ?♦ The same difficulties occur when civil servants, after taking their furlough 
(probably on account of bad health), return to India. Is it possible a Governor can fuml 
without pain his duty of selecting according to his judgment, when by that selection he may 
have several old public officers (not one of whom he may deem exactly fitted for the vacant 
station) on the petty allowance which the regulations now grant to a civil servant, whatever 
be his rank, who is out of employ, and which is less than what is given to a writer of six 
months standing in India, from the date of his passing in Hindoostanee and joining a station ? 

I am aware of the arguments that may be used, of this system enabling Governors to 
employ juniors with more facility to the injury of seniors; but in the present state of the 
service, which is daily becoming more one of supervision and control, and the duties con- 
seq^uently having more of responsibility attached to them, and requiring more of knowledge 
and of talent than when they were upon a more limited scale, every facility to the latitude 
of selection must be an advantage, considering the nature of the civil service md its duties. 
I have no fear of abuse of patronage ever producing evils equal to those which the system 
recommended would remedy. 

It will depend upon the Honourable the Court of Directors what attention they may pay 
to this proposition as a general measure ; but as afiecting several civil servants of stanaing 
and character who have recently returned, and are daily expected at this presidency, I must 
desire its partial adoption (provided the Right Honourable the Governor-general in Council 
sees no objection), as required by the actual condition of the civil service at this presidency. 
Under recent changes, by which gi«at I’eductions have been made, some civil sen^ants were 
thrown out of employ who are now drawing the salaries of their former stations. If attention 
to economy leads to those public officers f being employed as vacancies occur, there is no 
prospect of all the following civil servants at Bombay, and those expected from England, 
Kavi^ employment for two or three years. 


At present there cure out of employ. 


Mr. Fell 

Crawford 

Felly 

Moore 


L^^ngfh of Service, 

- 40 Years. 

- 21 — 

- 22 — 

- 17 — 


And the following are at home, jand may be expected to return : 

Mr. Baber 
Lloyd 

Gardiner ------ 

Boyd 

Greenliill ------ 

Toriri ------ 

Glass ------ 


33 — 

28 — 
1« — 
17 — 

14 — 
13 — 

11 — 


The utmost monthly salary termed, that is, drawn by any of these gentlemen, is 296 per 
mensem, and it cannot be said that they either had a right to anticipate being reduced to 
the situation in which they are now placed when they took their furlough, or when they 
returned. They could not expect reductions which were to throw such a olight upon their 
prospects; and as the revisions which have placed civilians of long standing in this predica- 
ment, have been beneficial to the public, I co consider that their claim to attention is valid, 
and I would propose, on the ground of the present being a special case, that civil servau^is 
out of employ, 


From 10 to 14 Years’ service, receive - 

- 

- 

- 900 

- 14 to 18 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 800 

- 18 to 22 

ditto 

- 

- 

- 1,000 

And 22 and upwards 

ditto 

- 


- 1,200 


TTie immediate monthly disbursement to meet this arrangement would be 4,400 rupees. 

It would not be liable to increase, as there would be a prospect of public servants of 
a standing entitled to it, being provided for before others retumecl from. England; but as the 
case from the causes I have stated is special, it might be made temporary, and dependent 


rupees per mpusepi ia. the allowance given to a senior inerchaut out of employ^ 

f Temporary duties have been assigned to one or two* 
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upon the Court of Directors adopting the plan proposed by Mr. Mackenzie, which will prevent 
civil servants who are out of employ being any burden to Government ; and should this plan 
not be adopted, no civil servant should oe entitled to the above allowance who took his 
furlough after the recent reductions were made by the resolution of Government. 

There are several civil servants of standing, whose stations have been abolished, or are to 
be so when they vacate them ; all those draw the full pay of their former or actual offices ; 
and it appears to me that it would be a measure of economy as well as utility, to admit such 
to retire on a small increase of pension to England, rather than that they should remain at 
such cost as they are now in Inaia, where in addition to increased expense, they must for a 
time stop all promotion in the service, and shut out civil servants returning to their duty, from 
every prospect of employment; and if the surplus annuities of this establishment were 
appliecl to this object, it would, I conceive, be alike beneficial to the service and to 
efovemment. 

But it becomes my duty to bring to the notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
that the late economical changes at this presidency threaten such consequences to the junior 
branches of the service, as to call imperatively for some remedy ; for though it may be stated 
that the rise of the civil servants at this presidency, for the last 12 years, has been consider* 
able, that only aggravates the bad consi^uences which must now be anticipated from the 
junior branches becoming hopeless and discontented ; and if the actual state of the service 
can be shown to be such tW tnis must be the inevitable result of measures of reduction recently 
adopted, it is of importance to devise a remedy against an evil that is calculated to impair or 
destroy that energy and public spirit in the principal agents of a^dministration, without whidl 
no plans of reform can be permanent or successful. 

1 annex a scheme received from Mr. Le Geyt, which, if his views of the subject are correct, 
would accomplish this object, and impart life and hope to the service; at the same time it 
effects a saving to Government. 

The calculations made in this scheme may perhaps not be correct: 1 am, indeed^ diaiposeil 
to doubt the data upon which some of them are grounded ; and 1 also think that the view, 
taken of pecuniary benefit from its adoption is exaggerated, but this does not materially afiSi^^ 
the question, for provided it is not a pecuniary sacrifice, and of this there appears no appre* 
hension, I should strongly urge its adoption, or some similar measure that would mitigatey 
if we cannot altogether remove, the serious depression and stagnation of the civil branch or tlie 
service of this presidency, and which will prove, if not remedied, alike injurious to the hc^pes*^ 
of individuals, and to the interests of Government. The duties that remain are of a nahirc* 
that require an animation and vigour in those who have to exercise them, tliat can only 
be inspired by fair hopes of advancement. If these are deadened and destroyed, we may 
cease to derive the advantages we have now a right to. expect from late arrangements, and may 
have to regret, when it is too late, the loss of that temper and spirit which, as well as integrity 
and knowledge, are essential to carry the measures we have recently adopted into successful 
execution. 

I request that this Minute, with such observations as my colleagues think proper to make^ 
may be forwarded to the Supreme Government and to the Court of Directors. This subject 
has long occupied my attention : it is one of the most serious importance. I have no hesitation 
in stating it to be my opinion, that all plans the objects of which are to combine efficiency 
with economy in the administration of India, that have been adopted or are in progress, will 
fail, if the civil service remains clogged as at present with supernumeraries, and those who must 
be the instruments of the immediate as well as ultimate success of such plans, are not placed 
in a condition that gives them heart for their labours, and holds out within a reasonable 
jxjriod prospects of fortune and distinction to those whose performance of their arduous and 
responsible duties entitle them to look to such desirable and honourable rewards. 

(signed) John Malcolm. 


3 0.)— STATBMEN r (No. 1.) of Civil AppoiNTMfiifTS, with Salaries regulated on the principle 
of combined reference to Official Duty and Length of Service;. 

CLASS i6t. 

Appointments probably held by Servants of more than ao Years standing, and the Salaries of which 
on various grounds it may be detiirable to keep fixed. 


No». 


APPOlNTMENXa 


1 

e 

3 

4 

5 


Chief Secretary to Government 
Accountant ' general 
Chief Judge of the Sudder Adawlut 
Itevenue uommissioner - 

Resident at Baroda * - « 


Personal allowance per annum 24,000 
Table allowance • . • 30,000 


} 


Salarjr per Ann. 


R$. 


54,««0 


I. 

mum. 


(19.) Minot* b]r 
Sir J.Mdathin 
Sept, 18, 1830. 


(30.) Statement* 
of Salaries and 
Appointments. 
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APPBNUIX TO REPORT FIOM SELECT OOMMITTEB 


CLASS ad. 


APPOINTMENTS probably held by Servants of from la to *20 Years standing* 


Not 

APPOINTMENTS. 

SALARIES PER ANNUM. 
^ The period which ha8 elapsed 
from the date of tlic Officer^ first 
Arrival being 

Addition per 
Annom for each 
additional Year 
be^rond the 15th 
asfnras the 20th 
inclusive. 

TOTAL 
in 5 Yew. 

Maximuml 



Less than la 
Years. 

— 

More than 12« 
but leas than 15. 

6 

Secretaries to Government ... 

Rs, 

Rs. 

31,500 

R*. 

1.500 

Hs. 

7.500 

Rit 

45 . 00 C 


Junior Judges of the Sudder Adawlut 

33>ooo 

31,500 

1,500 

7^500 

45>iooc 

8 

9 

Mint-master and Civil Auditor 

Persian Secretary and Translator of Regula- 
tions • - - - - . - 

26,000 

30,000 

1,500 

7 p 500 

37.500 

10 

Collector of Sea and Land Revenue in 
Bombay, and Superintendant of Stamps - 

26,000 

30,000 

1,200 

6,000 

36,000 

11 

Principal Collector ... - 

26,000 

30,000 

1,200 

6,000 

36.000 

12 

Judge and senior Judge ... - 

20,000 

24,000 

1,200 

6,000 

30,000 


Senior Magistate of Police, and Postmaster- 
general ...... 

20,000 

24,000 

1,200 

6,000 

30,000 

H 

Commercial Resident (allowances arranged 
to average) 

20,000 

24,000 

1,200 

6,000 

30,000 

15 

Collector and Zillah Magistrate 

20,000 

24,000 

1,200 

6,000 

30,000 

16 

Sub-treasurer and General Pay-master 

18,000 

20,000 

1,200 

6,000 

26 000 

»7 

Warehouse-keeper . - . - - 

18,000 

20,000 

1,200 

6,000 

26,000 

18 

Superintendant of the Deccan Revenue 

I Survey 

20,000 

34,000 

1,200 

6,000 

30,000 

»9 

1 Deputy Accountant-general . - - 

ISp^OO 

1 8,000 

1,200 

6,000 

30,000 

30 

Agent for Sirdars in the Deccan, holding 

1 another appointment - • - - 

4,800 

6,000 

600 

3»ooo 

9,000 

31 

Deputy Civil Auditor, and Deputy Mint- 
master ...... 

10,800 

14,400 

1,200 

6,000 

20,000 

33 

Register to the Sudder Adawlut 

12,000 

16,000 I 

1,200 

6,000 

22,000 

3.3 

Duputy Agent for Sirdars in the Deccan, 
holding another appointment 

3,600 

4,300 1 

1,200 

6,000 

10,200 

34 

Sub-collector 

10,800 

13,000 ! 

1,200 

6,000 

10,000 

35 

First Assistant to a Collector or Principal 
Collector 

9,()00 

1 

i 

10,000 

1,200 

6,000 

16,800 

36 

First Assistant to the Resident at Baroda - 

g,6oo 

10,800 ) 

10,800 

1,200 

6,000 

16,800 

87 

First Assistant to the Accountant-general - 

Ofioo 

1,200 

6,000 

16,800 

38 

First Assistant to the Collector of Sea and 
Land Revenue in Bombay, and Superin- 
tendant of Stamps .... 

9,600 

10,800 1 

600 

3»ooo 

13„8oo 

39 

Assistant Judge at a detached station 

9,600 

10,800 

1,200 

6,000 

16,800 

30 

Assistant Commercial Resident (allowances 
however arranged to average) 

9,600 

1 

10,800 ! 

1,200 

6,000 

16,200 

3 » 

Assistant Judge at a Sudder station - 

8,400 

9,600 1 

1,200 

6,000 

15,600 


CLASS 3d. 

APPOINTMENTS probably held by Servants of less than 12 Years standing. 


Nos. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

SALARIES PER ANNUM. 
The period which hat elapsed 
from the date of the Oificer’s first 
Arrival beiug 

Addition per 
Aniitim for euch 
additional Year 
beyond the 12{. 

TOTAL 
in 6 Yean. 

Maximum Tot 





Rt, 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3a 

Assistant Persian Secretary, Translator of 







Regulations ..... 

6,000 

7,300 

1,300 

6,000 

13,200 

33 

Second Assistant to Collector and Principal 







Collector 

5»400 

8,400 

1 Need not be 



34 

Second Assistant to Political Resident 

5 f 4 oo 

8,400 

/provided for. 



35 

Assistant below the First Assistant to the 







Accountant-general, or Collector of Sea 







and Land Revenue .... 

4,800 

7,300 

600 

3,000 

10,300 

36 

Assistant to Sub-treasurer, and General 







Paymaster ...... 

3,600 

4,800 

600 

3iOOO 

7,800 

37 

Assistant below the Second Assistant to a 

’ 






Principal Collector - . 

4,300 

6,000 




38 

Second and lower Assistants to a Commer- 



1 Meed not be 




cial Resident (allowances however regu- 



/provided for. 




lated to average) - - - - . 

4,300 

6 ^ 









STATEMENT (No. 2.) showing the Financial Results which would attend the introduction at the present moment (ist June 1830), of the graduated Scale of Salaries proposed in the 

Governor’s Minute of December 1, 1829. 
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There are now in India bebngmg to this presidency, as supemumeraries and serrants oiit of 
employ, 


1 Zillah Judge - - - - - 

3 Collectors holding Sub-collectorates, receiving an i 
3 First Asustant Collectors, at 12,000 rupees each 
8 Second Assistant Collectors, at 7^00 each 
32 Assistants, at 4,BOO each . . . - 

1 Commercial Resident ------ 

1 Collector of Sea Customs - . . . 

1 (Mr. Fell) late Conservator of Forests 
3 ^nior Merchants, each 3,602 rupees each 


68 



JRs. 

im 

60,000 

- 

24,000 

of 

25,000 

- 

72,000 

- 

67,600 

- 

163,600 

- 

30,000 

- 

24,000 

- 

16,000 

- 

10,666 

Me. 

472,466 


.f. 

A ff smiut<iA) 

(20^) StatwneMa 
of Salanniand 

Appoiiiunents. 


Of the civil servants at home on furlough, 11 may he expected to return ; and six situations 
are held by Madras servants and mUitary officers, which may be ffiled by civil servants. 

Dharwar : 1 Principal CoHectw. 

— 1 Sub-collector. 

— 1 Second Assistant to the Principal CoHector. 

— 1 Principal Collector at Ahmednug^r. 

— 1 First Assistant to the Collector in Aandeish. 

\ 

There are at present at home on furlough and sick certificate 10, and absent oo leave im 
India, four civil servants. 

It is fair to assume that 18 may be absent on furlough in England. 

There are now since the new modelling of the service, 78 situations for civil servants, and 
there are 148 servants on the list; of these, 10 may be expected not to return to the service, 
which will reduce the number to 138, which leaves a surplus of 34 servants beyond appoint- 
ments; deducting 18 assumed to be on furlough, and eight specially employed or sick in India, 
then 34 cannot, under any probable contingency, find employ, but must remain supernumerary. 
The pay of these 34 supernumeraries may fairly estimated at 1,000/. per annum each, because 
those five who receive from 24,000 to 30,000 rupees per annum, (vide list) will not be so 
easily provided with permanent appointments as the juniors; and as ten years, on the fairest 
calculation, may elapse before their complete absorption can take place, the whole expense 
likely to be incurred may be estimated as equal to imout five years of the present pay of the 
whole number, at an average of 1,000/. a year. 

The present worth of the pay of the 34 supernumeraries for five years, amounts to about 
134,800 /. 

This immense sum must therefore be contemplated as a certain loss to the Company, from 
which there is at present no prospect of being relieved. 

Until all these supernumeraries are provided for, there can be no promotion, and there cer- 
tainly ought to be no increase to the number already in the list. The prospects of many of those 
individuals who entered the service since 1817, are completely blighted. The state of the 
service till 1827 was such, that a man might reasonably expect to attain a respectable station, 
with a liberal salary, in a period of from 10 to 12 years after his arrival There are about 30 
situations at the head of aepartments in the whole service. Not more than four of these can 
be expected to become vacant per annum ; so that a gentleman who has just entered the service 
and stands 148th, has no reasonable chance of attaining the bead of an office for nearly 
80 years. 

In this deplorable slate of the service, some relief is absolutely necessa^, and that which 
appears most feasible, and least open to objection on the score of expense, is to endeavour to 
get rid of some of the supernumeraries, the process of whose absorption so completely shuts out 
all prospects of promotion to the j unior branches. 

This might be effected by offering to a certain number who have entered the service prior to 
the 1st of January 1820, before the present reductions were contemplate at the expiration of 
13 years of service, an annuity of 600 /. per annum, and requiring a resignation on their part 
of all claims on the Company for ever. This measure would relieve the service of a 
number of its members whom it will be found most difficult to provide for. It would dispose 
of many of those who were sent in such numbers to Bombay, after the Mahratta war, 
when the territory of that presidency was increased, and it was supposed their services would 
he required. 

The present worth of 32 annuities (for which number this scheme would provide), com* 
xnencing at the age of 33, which most men of 13 years standing have attained, is 193,3201.9 
from which dsductiog 42,768/., as the value of tne sum allowed for three years as jpay on 
^^iougb, after. 10 years service, leaves 161,152/. as the real expense of the pensions to 
Government. 

- ■■ Out 


^ This officer is employed in bis duties, but a reform is meant when be vacates. 
W6~I, 4z3 
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:App^ix(M.) 

Buteoftba 
Civil Servioe* 


(ai.) Minute of 
«/. Ramer^ ,Esq. ; 
Sept. 1830* 


(93.) Minute of 
IT. Netonham, Eiq. ; 
Sept. 35, 1830. 


Out of the 34 senrants alive at ibe am of 33, the Ltmdofi tabtea 
bo alive at 45, when each would be entitled* to a profeasedly gratuitous aniw^ fiNnnll^ 
pany of 500 Z., the value of which would then amount to 123,7032. Bui Slnoe the pi^rment 
of this sum does not commence till after 15 years, the present value of theim 23 penaums is 
reduced to 51,617/., or the sum which in 15 years would amoimt, at six per cent, to 
134,800/. 

This 61,617/. added to 134,800/., amounts to 186,417/., as the ptesent value of what 
these 34 supernumeraries will ultimately cost the Company ; whereas by the scheme, they 
may be provided for at an expense of 151,152/., thus maoiing a saving of 35,265/. to Govern- 
ment, by the adoption of this scheme. 

It may be mentioned that there are now available 10 annuities of 1,600/. per annum each, 
of which one half is a free gift from the Company. * 

There can be no doubt tW the service at lai^e, for the sake of getting rid of 34 supernu- 
meraries, would gladly consent that these unclaimed annuities should be made available to this 
scheme, which might be done by learing the proposed annuities open to 10 of the senbr 
public servants, in addition to the pensions they had become entitled to by 22 y^rs service 
in India. This application of the unclaimed pensions would be beneficial tp the civil service 
at large, in proportion as those who took them were advanced in rank and station ; while the 
Company would repay only that jpart of each additional pension which has alieady been paid 
for by the service at large. The (Jompany would be relieved from the possibility of any claims 
being hereafter made upon them for these surplus annuities, and would derive immediate 
benefit in being relieved, from the means afforded of employing servants now receiving 
salaries. The age of the senior annuitants would also be a further advantage, as those left 
could not be calculated so long as that of the younger men to whom the annuities were 
open ; promotion and life would be given to the service, and Government would early be 
relieved from paying civilians out of employ, and incumbents whose ofiSices are to be abolished 
on their vacating them. 

(signed) tf. P. £e Geyt. 


(21.) — MINUTE of John Romer, Esq. 

There can be no doubt of the general truth of the lamentable picture here drawn of the 
present state of the Bombay civil service. It is one of the material results which have neces- 
sarily followed the extension and varied modes of reduction in the public expenditure, which 
financial embarrassments have compelled the Government to adopt, and while it may, 
therefore, be said to be not unexpected, it is as clearly a state of hardship and suffering, 
which justice requires should be provided for. 

I am inclined to believe that the remedies proposed by the Governor, for affording the 
relief so urgently called for, are the best that can be devised, looking at the double object of 
replacing the civil service in a fair and equitable condition, as regards remuneration and pro- 
motion, and keeping down public expense. Some modifications and corrections in the detail 
of the schemes proposed, may probably be found necessary, and for this purpose they will 
have the benefit of revision and examination by our superiors ; but I hope that the Supreme 
Government will agree to the plan submitted for the immediate relief of unemployed civil 
servants. 

Earnestly desiring to see the civil service of this presidency re-established on some sure 
basis of service and reward, and trusting that the measures now brought forward for attaining 
an end so just and so desirable, will meet with the approbation and cordial assistance of our 
superiors, I shall content myself with expressing my entire concurrence ill the sentiments 
with which our President concludes his Minutes, the truth and importance of which cannot fail 
to recommend themselves to the deepest attention. 

22d September. (signed) John Itamer, 


(22.)— 'MINUTE of IT. Newnham, Esq. 

I AM gratified to find that the truly deplorable state of the Bombay civil service is at 
length to be brought under the consideration of the Supreihe Government and the Honoui- 
able the Court of Directors, in the forcible manner depicted in the President's Minute; and 
I fervently hope that their early and liberal attention will be giv^ to the meins of imeliora- 
ting the depressed condition in which so great a portion of honourable and able servants are 
now placeci. 

I trust the Supreme Government, when these papers shall belaid before them, will sanction 
ttie unmeaiate operation of the new scale of allowances proposed for servants out of employ, 
instead of the totally insufficient allowance now granted as aewannee. Notihing oan be more 
distressing than the prospects of the gentlemen now out of employ, and those expected from 
England ; both the revenue and judicial lines appear closed to them for maby years to come ; 

for 

^ If these annuities should ever be claimed, they would amt the Company about 4^3,785 hsiog 

the preecot value of that iraa-fift. 





m 


for I «OBdiid« l>eiirfr«<iher of theae gentlemen* eould be appointed to the higher eitnations of 
iful gw orooHectotfc the number of supernumeraries of ea^ class, now retained on full pay, 
pho pM be. ftnit ^brought into actiTe employment. 

jgeridep rise gemtleiaen above enumerated, U must not be forgotten that a gentleman of 18 
vears standing, udio only three years ago returned to India in hope of act^ employment, 
very shortly t^rwards proceeded again to England, from the hopelessness of obtaining ai^ 
sttuation suitable to his rank. 

Mr. Le Oeyt's scheme appears to me deserving of every consideration: his view of the 
piesent sfnte of the eivU service is by no means overdrawn, and I know no measure that can 
^oid such immediate relief, or prove so acceptable to a great portion of the service, as the 
grant of the pemions embraced in his scheme. 

^ In the meantime humanity, as well as a desire to keep unimpaired the energies of a valuable 
body of servants who cannot be usefully employed, demands that we shoiud relax in some 
degree the strict letter of the absentee regulations, and allow such of the supernumeraries whose 
services are not actually required, to reside in the Neilghenies, or m other favourable 
climates, vrithout diminution of their allowances until their services are again called for.*)* 


f. 

fOnue. 


Bombay, 25 Sept. 1830. 


(signed) William Newnham, 


Sept S5i 

Mr. Gardiner, se- 
nior merchant 


(23.) — LETTER from the Secretary to the Governor-general, to J. P. Willoughly^ Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay^, dated March 10, 1831. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Governor-general to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 

23d December last, forwarding copies of Minutes by the members or Government, and of a 

letter addressed to the Honourable Court of Directors, by the Governor in Council of ment. 
Bombay, on the subject of the deteriorated condition of the civil sei-vice at that presidency, 
and soliciting the particular attention of the Supreme Government to certain propositions 
brought forward by the late Governor. 

In reply, I am desired to state that, under the strong representation made by the Governor 
in Council, in behalf of the servants thrown out of employ by recent arrangements, or whose 
prospect of recovering office on return from furlough is so much deteriorated, his Lordship 
18 disposed to sanction, until the pleasure of the honourable Court of Directors shall be 
known, a payment to servants out of employ from either of the above causes, without fault on 
their part, on the scale recommended m paragraph 6 of the late Governor's Minute, dated 
I8th September 1830, viz. : 


(33.) Letter from 
Secretary to 
Governor- general ; 
March 10, i83i« 
General Depart- 


After from 10 to 14 Years' service, 600 rupees per mensem* 
14 to 18 - - - 800 - . • - 

18 to 22 - - . 1,000 - - - 

- 22 and upwards - - 1,200 - • - - 


His Lordship is at the same time of opinion that tliis allowance will give the local govern- 
ment a title to the services of those gentlemen, either as officiating in other offices, or for 
committees, and other temporary employ, without further payment in the nature of deputation 
allowance, or on any other account. 

With respect to tne general questions brought forward in the late Governor's Minute, I am 
directed to state, that a like superfluity of servants, compared with the number of av^able 
offices, has been felt at this presidency, and the evils from the retardment of promotion are 
considered to be on the increase. 

The late Civil Finance Committee have submitted a report on the present condition and 
prospects of the civil service of the three presidencies ; and his Lordship has submitted the 
sultyect to a committee composed of the senior officers now in his Lordship's camp, the result 
of whose deliberations, with the determination of this Government thereon, will nereafter be 
communicated to the Governor in Council. I have, &c. 

Camp, Kunkul, 10 March 1831. (signed) H. T. Prinsep, 

Secretary to the Governor-general. 


(24.)— LETTER from the Secretary to the Governor-general, to ST. Pakenham, T. C. Ro^ («4*) Letter from 
bertwn^ Wm. Fane^ H. T.Pringep, J?. M. Tilykman, and W. H. Maenaghten Esqn ; Secretary to 
dated Match 7, 1831. Governor-general; 

March 7, 1831. 

txentlemeiii 

I am diiected by the Gbvetnor^neral to refer for your consideration and report, «m» 
enelosed papers, m. : First, a R^rt from riie late Civil Finance Committee, on the 
of the imri ptospects ^ the Bengal civil service, under tiie probalnli^ <ri’ n conrideriripl^ 


* T#e MiMftnttt&etmy jcKlges of circuit, one tillah jud|^ and three collectors, ttogradcil to the duties 
t Many officne entitM to only three Mrisiants have now above ta aiiiienittiM*iairi««»; $ 

73,.iiii dad 


L 

JPUBUC. 


AppMiidiji(MO 

State of the 
Civil Service. 


( 35 -) Report from 
Committee, &c. ; 
May 24, 1831, 


m Ammmx to repqet csoMMirrEE 

9e4iiieJtiaam the number of public offices to which they will he eligible; and secondly^ ftletter 
encloBUjreg, from the Acting Secretary to Qoyenmient at Bombay, showing the views of 
the members of Government at that presidency, and the measures adopted or proposed by 
timm under a similar difficulty, from a superfluity of servants on the Bombay Civu EWbUsh- 
ment, compared with the number of offices. 

The 6ovenior*geiieral desires to learn your mature opiniop on the specific plan proposed 
partially for adoption at Bombay, but which had its origin with Mr. Holt Mackenzie, of this 
service ; the principle being to recast the exis^g allowances of all offices filled by civil ser- 
vants, so that without invmving Government in additional charge, every civil servant shall 
receive, as the due of his rank and standing, a certain fixed pay equal to ms respectable main* 
tenance, and the pay of office shall be made a proportionate addition thereto, varyhig of 
course according to the nature and responsibility of the office, but so graduated as with the 
service-pay referred to, to constitute an average emolument nearly corresponding with the pre- 
sent salaries of the offices of the several departments. 

The Governor-general will likewise be happy to receive from you any sugg^tions that may 
occur to you, as to the means of accelerating promotion by inducing the retirement of civil 
servants after a given period ; and likewise in regard to the employment of the present super- 
numerary junior assistants. 

The records of the several offices in camp, bearing on the above questions, will, of course, 
be available to you ; and the heads of offices associated in the committee will consider them- 
selves authorised to call for any further information or papers you may require. 

I have, 8ic. 

Camp, Landourd, 7 March 1831. (signed) H. T. Primep^ 

Secretary to the Governor-general. 


(25.) — REPORT of the Committee to the Governor-general, dated May 24, 1831. 

My Lord, 

In compliance with your Lordship^s orders, communicated in Mr. Secreta^ Prinsep's 
letter, dated 7th March last, we have held meetings for the purpose of consulting together 
upon the various points submitted for our opinion. 

2. The first saoject discussed was the plan for recasting the existing allowances of the civil 
service, w’^hich has been submitted by Sir John Malcolm, and appears to be strongly recom- 
mended by the* Bombay Government. The scheme professes to oe based upon a project of 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie, and may be characterized in a few words, as a plan for reducing the 
salaries of tlie generality of the more highly paid offices to a minimum scale lower by about 
25 per cent, than at present, and giving to the incumbents a personal increase according to 
their standing and residence. 

3. The new scale is so cast, that after providing an increase for about 20 assistants and 
others of long standing, it would nevertheless, if applied to the Bombay service in its present 
distribution to the different offices, yield a saving to Government of nine per cent, on the 
aggregate of civil allowances. 

4. We put out of the question Mr. Le Geyt’s plan for pensioning oflf a number of the super- 
numerary servants, and taking the surplus funds of the Civil Annuity Institution to meet 
part of the charge. Sir John Malcolm, though he brings forward the paper, does not pledge 
nimself to the calculations, nor recommend the adoption of that scheme. It is one, indeed, 
that as involving the appropriation of funds not belonging to the Government, ought 
obviously to have been submitted to the service at large, bemre being laid before the Govern- 
ment at all. 

5. We understand your Lordship to desire our opinion only on the projects of Sir John 
Malcolm and of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, and to these, therefore, we propose to confine our ^ 
observations, 

6. The papers explanatory of the scheme of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, are not at hand; but from the 
verbal explanations given to us by those who have seen them, we judge the plan to have been 
the following : The civil auditor^s^ book of allowances to civil servants on the Bengal establish- 
ment, was taken as it stood in 1826 , a year when the number of appointments much exceeded 
the present, and when allowances had not been subjected to the retrenchments since applied, 
and the whole of these were recast by Mr. Mackenzie, in such a manner as to give the same 

S recise appointments with nearly the same salary for each, but with the difference of being 
ivided into a service-pay, variable according to length of service, and increasing to 2,400 
rupees per mensem for a maximum, after 25 or 30 years residence, and a fixed pay of office 
somewhat exceeding half tlie present rates, the former resembling Uie regimental pay and 
batta, and the latter the half-pay of situations in the army. 

7. Upon the latter scheme we beg to remark, that we think it both reasonable and expe- 
dient: we see no objection whatsoever, but, on the contrary, much advantage in distributing 
the allowances of the civil service as proposed by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, upon the supposition, 
of course, that the calculation is fairly made, and the service at the time in a wholesome state, 
that is, without supernumerary assistants waiting promotion, or more than Iho usual aveiuge 
number of men out of employ. 

B. We should even see advantage in applying the principle at the piesent time in Bengal, 
prospectively .as situatioiis fell vacant, provided the rates asauiiiad ht Mackensia’t cal- 
culaliouB were taken as the fit scale for the remodelled allow^es, or, as t^|^ nMty be 
considered to be out the question in consequeneedf ito pmbably kadimg to 
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provided the recast were made as a new distributipn of the existing aggregate allowances for 

Se eating .offices only, not including aiw provision at their expense for assistants of old (M.) 

standipgor for servants out of employ. But we are unanimously of opinion that it would r-r-r 
be injurious and inexpedient in the extreme to attempt a recast onth^nnciple proposed by from 

Sir John Malcolm, the effect of whose plan would be twofold. First, to provide more Comffiitwe, Arc. ; 
liberally for the junior servants whose promotion has been injured or retarded, at the expense ^83** 

of existing incumbents ; and, secondly, to make a saving to Government, amounting in the 
aggmgsttc to nine per cent, on the total of existing civu allowances : thus creating a fund 
sufficient to afford higher pay to servants out of employ, who being thrown out by the abolition 
of situations, or on return from furlough, find difiiculty in recovering their position. 

' 0 , We conclude the pay of office to be now as low as it can be consistently with the prin- 
ciple on which civil allowances are regulated. If not so, let reductions be made wherever 
there may be excess ; but let them be made openly and upon ground shown. If, on the other 
hand, the salaries are already as low as they can be consistently with the principle which 
regulated them, it seems to us that Government cannot, without injury to the pubhc service, 
abstract from their aggregate amount or from the salaries of certain classes of offices, the 
means of providing more liberally either for the juniors disappointed of promotion, or for 
those thrown out of employ by reduction of the number of offices. 

10. It is stated that at Bombay, out of a service of 150, nearly 70 servants are now in one 
or other of these predicaments, including those absent on furlough ; the number of efficient 
offices, great and small, being reduced by the consolidation or discontinuance of situations 
to only 71. Your Lordship will immediately perceive that if the 70 supernumeraries are to 
receive a more liberal provision from the same aggregate allowance to the civil service, it can 
only be done by taxing heavily the salaries of the 71 efficient. 

11. Moreover, the tax so laid on salaries to meet the heavy charge of existing supernu- 
meraries, would operate as a perpetual reduction, for as the supernumeraries were gradually 
absorbed, through the discontinuance of appointments of civil servants to the presidency, 
the allowance of each would become the profit of Government. The death or appointment 
of a supernumerary neither would nor ought to be made a reason for increasing the s^ary once 
allotted as sufficient remuneration for the labour and responsibility of an office. 

12. Thus it appears to us that it is quite a misapplication of Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s scheme, 
to apply it to the purpose recommended ; and if by retrenchments and reductions the number 
of assistants waiting promotion, and of j>ersons thrown out of employ, has become such as 
to attract attention, the fund that should be looked to for their provision, is the saving 
effected by the measures of economy of which they are the victims. There would be little 
justice in making the existence of such supernumeraries a ground for rateably diminishing tlie 
allowances of the remaining offices, and still less if the rates levied ostensibly for this object 
were looked to as a fund of further saving to revert to Government as the supernumeraries 
died, retired, or found employ. That this would be the effect of Sir John Malcdm^s scheme, 
though probably not the object of it, is sufficiently apparent. It is a plan of retrenchment 
by rateaDle diminution of the higher salaries, and though doubtless intended for the benefit 
of the service, in reality taxing, as above observed, certain classes of officers 25, and the body 
of servants near 10 per cent. 

Id. It seems to us that there are three objects which ought always to be kept distinct, 
viz. : First, the allotment of fit emoluments for office in this country ; secondly, the allotment 
of a fitting number of servants to carry on the duties of admimstmtion under the system 
adopted or determined upon ; and, thirdly, the claims to provision of those sent out to 
administer the country under one system, in case, through a change of system, their services 
are no longer required. * 

14. These three considerations are inseparable from the existence of a body of function- 
aries like the civil servants of the three presidencies, and they all three require to be carefully 
and separately weighed in deliberating upon any scheme of extensive reform in the system or 
machinery of government. Mr. II. Mackenzie's plan referred only to the first head, and we 
think ought to be confined thereto. Any attempt to mix up with it provision for a derange- 
ment in the number of servants compared with offices, through a miscalculation of the number 
required, or for a derangement through a change of system, would be forcing the scheme to 
purposes to which it was not fairly applicable, and for which it was never devised. 

15. Considered merely as a mode of paying servants, we think, as we have before stated, 
that the plan of division into service-pay and ofiice-pay, has many palpable advantages, and 
is not liable to any solid objections that we can anticipate. 

10. The power of wider selection that it would confer on the Government, we estimate as 
inconsideranle, but regaid rather as an advantage than the contrary; for the possibility of 
the abuse of this power noticed by Mr. Romer, as an objection to the principle of the scheme, 
is an argument against the allowance of any discretion in the selection of officers* But 
surely the restriction by law to members of the civil service is abridgment enough to the lati- 
tude necessary for the conduct of great affairs. 

17. There are two other points referred to in the Secretary’s letter above acknowledged, on 
which our opinion is solicited, and which were accordingly discussed at our .meeting. 

Firsts the means of accelerating promotion by inducing the retirement of senior servants ; 
and, secondly, the best mode of employing the present j uniors. 

18. On the first point, we feel much difficulty in offering any decided opinion. Men in the 

possession ^ high and advantageous ofiSi^s, will only relinquish them voluiitarily when their 
views ttid wishes, in respect to final retirement, ate fully satisfied. If the prospects of the 
eeh^ 8$ or 80 years this point is mtordmarily oUained^ theieoan be no 

but by providing what is wantii^ from other sources. 

785-^1. 8 A 
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Ci?il Service. 


7OT APPENDIX TO EEPORT FROM fiEtECT COMlfflTra 

Id, The Afimrity Fund was instituted with this view; biit the {wovision it offersi viau altfe 
annuity of 1,000 L, does not seem to be sufficient for the purpose ooatemplated. 

20* A representation on this sul^ect was addressed to the Government by the subscribers 
at large, in the eariy part of the past year; and it will be in your Lordship's recpHection that 
permission was solicited from the Honourable Court of iUiredtors, to apply the sorpl^ 
arising from the full number of annuities not being claimed, to aid this in common with 
other objects. We hope that the application in question received the po^verful support of 
your Lordship's Government, and are now in daily expectation of a reply from England, 
which we doubt not will, in that case, be favourable ; but we are free to acknowledge thact 
we look upon the effect of any such appropriations as were contemplaiied by the subscribers, 
to be very limited in the increased inducement to retire they were calculated to offer to senior 
servants. Tliere appears to be little hope with the service, constituted as it is, that more than 
a small projKirtion of more than commonly prudent or particularly fortunate individuals. wtH 
be able to retire with independence at the period contemplated in the scheme of the funa, viz. 
after a service of 25 years ; and as every year spent in India after that period, adds to the ties 
which habit may have created, and dimmishes with doubly accelerated force those of early 
association, by which our native country is bound to us, the inducement offered by the 
annuity is diminished as age advances, so that through inability to retire at the time, the 
seniors remain as a perpetual burthen on the service. 

21. But the greatest obstacle to future rapidity of rise, is in the paucity of offices com- 
pared with the number of expectants. It must be i-eekoned amongst the necessary evils of 
wide systematic retrenchment, that the future prospects and present means of the parties 
affected, must both suffer proportirmate deterioration ; and it hence strikes us as an union of 
imj^ossibilitics, to expect that retirements and the promotion they give, can by any means be 
accelerated while the number of offices is every moment subject to diminution, and the salaries 
of the remainder are daily laid opca to fresh retrenchment. 

22. The retirements here spoken of are of course voluntary, but they might be made com- 
pulsoiy, and that either by direct regulation, fixing the period at which certain specific 
offices should necessarily be vacated, or by that indirect discouragement of lengthened stay in 
India, which might be off(‘red by placing servants, after a certa in period, under disabilities, such, 
for instance, as by the Court of Direertors declaring them ineligible to counsel, to the Sudder 
Adawlut and the J^udder Boards. We do not feel called upon to enter at length on this branch 
of the subject, and we are compelled, therefore, to close our observations by admitting our 
inability to suggest any aidecjiiate means of accelerating promotion without recurring to new 
principles at varianc>e with the received maxims upon which the government of India has 
hitherto been conducted. We should regret to see these abandoned without full and mature 
consideration, and do not desire to take on ourselves the character oi‘ being the advocates of 
further changes. 

23. Connected with the retardment of promotion is the other evil to which our attention is 
directed, and upon which our opinion also is required, and that is the difficulty now 
experienced in finding fit employment for the juniors reeetitly appointed to the service. 

24. It appears that for three successive years, the Court of Directors appointed to 
Bengal 40 and 50 civil servants in the year, whereas the natural demand, upon the assumption 
of no change in the numljcr of offices, was about 20, or at most 25 servants to supply 
deficiencies from death, retirement, or fi*om other causes. 

25. TIu*. augmentation thus made in the number of nominations, was in compliance with 
repeated requisitions addressed to England by the Siipreme Government, and these were so 
urgent, that to enable the home authorities to satisfy the demand, a specific Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, with the supposed emergency assigned in the preamble, as a ground for 
removing existing restrictions, so as to enable the Court to appoint qufdified persons imme- 
diately, without the condition of a two years' previous education at the college of Hailcybury, 
as heretofore required by law. The young men invited by this assurance of wide employ, 
have arrived and have passed the required examinations in India. In the meantime, however, 
the views of the Governments which made the requisitions have changed, and instead of 
having employments for whic’h more European agency is required, the intention is to work 
more extensively with natives both in the judicial and revenue departments, and the difficulty 
experienced is to determine what, under the application of that system, is to be done with the 
superfluous European servants applied for and provided, while other notions prevailed. 

20. Our information is not complete as to the extent to which it is proposed to make use 
of native agency to the exclusion of European covenanted officers in the judicial department; 
but the discontinuance of the register’s courts, indeed, of all courts with European judges, for 
the trial of civil suits in the first instance, have been stated as reforms immediately m con- 
templation. 

27. It would hence appear that the providing judges for the civil courts of the first 
instance, is to be taken away from the civil service, an extensive branch of business which 
has heretofore furnished occupation for at least 70 servants. In the Revenue department we 
do not discover that any new field is opened to compensate for this diminution. 

28. We beg to remark, that it seems to us, that servants of the highly educated and highly 
paid class of those admitted to the civil service of these presidencies, cannot be employed 
with commensurate advantage to the general administration of the country in any aepart- 
ment of mere official routine. The preparation of cases, the collating or abstracting of 
papers, even the taking of evidence and reporting on accounts, can all be better done^by 
wnters and mohurrers receiving only one-tenth of their pay, and the head of an office wotfld 
never willingly employ a covenanted assistant in any of these duties. Ifhe requites such^ 
assistant it is for his own relief, not for that of Iris clerks and mohurrers. The principal tntust 

be 
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lie able to« tfamfinr mpoKMiibiUty, aBd be sa^ed from the neoefiaity of exercieing his own 
judgment through Ae nets of hia covenanted Msistant, or he gets from him no relief^ and 
tiM» CtofUiiiBieat no adequate semce^; and it is on this principle that we have deemed it 
aecessaiy ta eaaaktfl^ question put to us by yout Lordship’s orders, as to the best mode 
af employing the junior oftears lefened to. 

W. Considered in this light, we are of opitnon that in the Revenue department there are 
many duties that might be ^sohitely made over to be performed by the assistants under their 
own responsibility; such, for instance, as the management of the postSoffiee, of the stamp and 
abkaree revenues, and under the proposed union of customs to the land revenue, collector*^ 
ships of that branch also. The management of the treasury might, moreover, be transferred, 
unaer the condition of the collectors being thereby absolved of the responsibility, and so the 
decision of any class of cases usually referred to or brought before collectors ; but in all 
such transfers it must be a condition that the assistant shall act with the collector’s authority, 
subject or not to appeal to his superior, as may be thought advisable with reference to the 
age and experience of the assistant. Except he act under such a feeling, the Government 
would not command painstaking service, nor would the superior officer derive advantage or 
relief from his exertions. 


A||Ni»dix.(AL) 

Rupwi^from 
Committiii, s 
M ay U4, 1831. 


30. Applying the same principle to the Judicial department, we see nothing that junior 
servants can fitly be set to perform except the decision of poin^ that arise in the conduct of 
Cases, or the determination of the cases themselves that are brought into couit. This is the 
only judicial duty that a judge or magistrate performs in his own person. Every thing minis- 
terial is done by his umla, or by the vakeels of the parties, or passed as mere matter of foitn. 
The judge has no trouble with a case until it is brought to an issue to require his order, or a 
judgment, when the papers must be read before him, and the parties heanl. Unless the 
passing of this order or decision can be transferred, he cannot be assisted or relieved from 
the study, research, and patient investigation necessary to satisfy his own mind as to the 

f rounds on which his orders shall be founded. It is much the same with a magistrate. 

f he is responsible for the police, he cannot transfer the reading of daroghas’ reports, or any 
other branch of duty on the discretionaiy management of which, that is, on the orders 
passed, his credit must depend. If he has to review what is done, or to sign and be respon- 
sible for the order of an assistant, he must study the merits of the case himself^ and will not 
be reliev(id from any portion of his present labour. 


31. The departments, therefore, in which only junior servants can fitly be employed, being 
those involving the exercise of judgment, and the undertaking of responsibility, we do not 
see any judicial duty than can be substituted for that they have heretofore performed in the 
decision of civil and criminal cases. 


32. It is argued that they ciumot be so capable, and will not be so likely to give good 
judgments os natives of the couiitiy appointed ibr the purpose. This opinion was maintained 
in the discussions which wc have had, but the majority of us were not satisfied with the 
grounds on which it was contended that junior servants were unfit for the business of civil 
adjudication. 

33. Wc look upon the question of the relative capability of natives and covenanted Euro- 
peans for the business of judicial decision, to be the same nearly as tliat of their relative 
eapability for the business of government. 

34. The courts civil and criminal, are the instruments of coiitroul by which property is 
maintained and protected, rights are asserted and declared, and society itself held together. 
The management of the business of the courts is the real administration of the country, and the 
civil business more especially so. The Government may discredit the civil courts, and transfer 
so much of the determination as to property and private right to the collectors, ami Is and 
revenue authorities, that parties no longer holding the judicial tribunals in I'especl, will seek 
in preference a determination of these officers in their favour. M uch has been done this way 
in the western provinces, by the enlargement of the collector’s powers over lands when under 
settlement, and by the tmnsfer to this officer of the preliminary deiennination of all questions 
of rent and possession ; also, by vesting Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit with the 
powers of Regulation 1, of 1B21 ; and, finally, by the rules passed in regard to lakhiraj pro- 
perty. But m the districts settled in perpetuity, with the interests and property created 
thereby all still under litigation, the civU couits must always be the respected instruments of 
power and of government. 

36. The majority of us are of opinion that the principle to be followed should be to do as 
much of this work for the people by the agency of the Government servants of the first class 
as possible, and to use natives and other subordinate instruments only for so much as the 
civu service cannot perform. 

36. Our own opinion, and, we believe, the opinion of the people, is in favour of tl^ regis- 
ter courts which it is proposed to abolish. We understand them to be popular institutions, 
and taken at the average, we think there cannot be a question but that if suitors had their 
choice whether to have their causes decided by these officers or by sudder ameens, they 
would, in the security of at least a conscientious judg;ment, prefer the Egropean functionary, 
notwithstanding his comparative youth and alleged inexperience. If it be a question, there- 
fore, how to find employment for the civil officers now in the ctmntry, we confess we see no 
sufficient reason for shutting them out of this specific line of business, that is, for transferring 
to natives exclusively the adjudication of civil suits in the first instance* 
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87. It is foreign to our purpose, and we have no desire to enter into the question of the 
actual fitness of natives for this branch of business, the manner of selecting the judges Of tiip 
class, the limits to be set to their powers as judges in the first instance; the checks upon nite« 
conduct, wilful or from incapacity, and the mode of applying them, without trenching on the 
principle of independence heretofore looked upon as an essential of the judicial system. On 
all these questions the majority of us see difficulties nearly insurmountable ; but your Lord* 
ship’s question to us refers only to the employment of civil servants, not to the propriety or 
otherwise of likewise employing natives. 

38. We are compelled to acknowledge, that through the want of proper tests as the condi- 
tion of nomination to the civil service, and also in part through a laxity in those who might 
reject, but avoid the invidious office, young men are sent out to this country in greater numlW 
than ought to be the case, who are utterly unfit for the exercise of judicial power. We do 
not advocate the cause of these ; let them be discovered, and sent home as not qualified fbr 
taking the part designed for every civil servant in the general administration of this country. 
But we maintairi, that if the civil servants, as a body, are fit for the higher duties of admi- 
nistration ; ill other words, if the system established by law for providing administrators for 
India is worth maintaining, the administrators so provided arc the fittest persons to be vested 
with the conduct of the civil courts, so far as their number allows of their undertaking 
the office. 

39. No civil servant at the present day commences his career in the mofussil until he is 
20 or 21 years of age. He will necessarily have exceeded this age before he is appointed 
register. His faculties ought then to be fully matured and his character well developed. 
He is in the habit of considering, and deciding, and of acting for himself ; this follows from 
the separation from family, and from the circumstances of his position in India. He is, say, 
but moderately versed in the literature and in the philosophy of Europe ; but if educated in 
the college of Haileybury, pains will have been taken to instruct nim in that particular 
branch which refers to tlie science of government in which natives are so lamentably defi- 
cient. His acquaintancfe with the languages of the country is assured by difficult examina- 
tions to an extent to be able to read and understand all that is set before him. The majo- 
rity of us cannot understand why such a person should not be capable of deciding cases 
carefully explained and argued before him oy vakeels, unless his intellect or his judgment 
be naturally defective. 

40. Our experience does not lead us to the conclusion that the decisions of registers, 
under the system which has prevailed for near 40 years, are more hasty or erroneous than 
those of the higher judicial officers. This must depend upon the disposition of the indivi- 
dual who passes the judgment ; and the character of most men is sufficiently declared at 24 
or 26 years of age, for it to be said whether or not they are fit for the function of civil judge. 
We confess, therefore, we do not understand the principle on which unfitness for the judicial 
office is assumed to belong to those years ; and in respect to acquaintance with the usages of 
the country, the judge must take them as proved in evidence before him. If the h^it of 
inquiry and research, and a patient and painstaking disposition exist, added to an accurate 
acquaintance from education with the principles of right and wrong, common perspicacity 
must lead to a correct judgment. 

41. The very highest officers of our Indian state bring only these qualities to guide them 
in the performance of functions of infinitely greater importance than the judicial duties here- 
tofore entrusted to junior civil servants ; and it is not commonly objected against their enter- 
ing on their functions that they are not yet acquainted with native character, and with the 
usages, habits and ways of thinking that prevail amongst those they have to govern or to 
judge. 

42. In answer, therefore, to the third question put to us by your Lordship’s orders, the 
majority of us join in declaring the opinion, that tne adjudication of civil suits is the fittest 
business upon which many of the supernumerary junior servants now in Bengal can be em- 

K ; that to take away this line of business from the service in order to seek for other 
3m, is unnecessary, and cannot be desired by the people or advantageous to the 
Government. 

43. We have said we do not think assistants can be usefully employed unless placed in 
situations or vested with powers enabling them to act on their own responsibility. The 
same objection that has been started to their deciding civil suits would hold against giving 
them any independent power. Thus, by the abolition of the registers’ courts, a 
number of servants will be deprived of any employment, and habits of idleness will he 
encouraged or created at a time of life particularly open to influences of that descripri<)XL 
Instead of fostering zeal and stimulating the active spirit which has heretofore distinguished 
the junior servants, and to which the Government has been indebted for the most important 
services in all departments, the changes proposed will lead the junior servants to despair of 
their prospects, to look upon themselves as degraded and not trusted, and finding nothix^ 
to call forth their energies, they will sink into indolence, dissipation, and, if any body wiu 
trust them, debt. 

44. We understand that it is a part of the system to give the afldwarices heretofore 
attached to the register’s offices to assistants as they rise in standing and reach the period of 
service when they might expect to be appointed registers. 

46. We have said nothing oil the subject of emotoments; having desired to confine our- 
selves to the means of employing^ and not paying the functionaries procured from England 
to govern this country. If as assistants they be not vested with the independent ; manage- 

as "iafent 
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incut of 0Ome branch of businesa on their own responsibility ; if they are subject to the 
caprice of a superior^ jperhaps of inferior ability to themselves, and the question whether 
business fdiall be transferred or not, be left dependent on the influence of a serishtadar, we 
should despair of seeing the assistants, as a body, made useful to tlie state proportionately to 
the cbaige incurred in maintaining them. And although individual collectors or individual 
magistrates and commissioners may have found means of extracting useful service from them 
through the terms of confidence on which they have lived together, the example will not war- 
rant a reliance on such a system for the general conduct of affairs, nor is the employment 
so given by superiors for their own relief and in the spirit of con^dence, any substitute for 
the independent management of a civil court under rules and responsibilities declared 
by law. 

48. With a service overloaded as that of Bernal, nay, we may say as those of the three 
presidencies now are, through the acts of the Government, ana in compliance with their 
repeated requisitions for further covenanted ofiicers, we look upon it as a measure of most 
hazardous and injurious influence to withdraw them wholly or in great part from the depart- 
ments of civil adiudication. We know no substitute that can be provided for this wide field 
of employ, no other branch of duty that could be assigned to them with equal advantage to 
Government ^d to the people, and with any prospect of equal benefit to the men tbem- 
selves, in the influence exerted on character, the insight afforded to business of all descrip- 
tions, and qualification created by the habit of deciding between man and man for the 
highest offices when their turn shall come to be eligible for them. 

47. It is accordingly our earnest recommendation that this branch of business be not taken 
away from the civil service, in the permanently settled districts of the Bengal presidency, more 
especially where, except through the civil courts, the Government have no influence or autho- 
rity in the countiy, saving only such as the magistrate exerts in respect to those who bring 
themselves within his cognizance. 

48. Messrs. Pakenliam and Macnaghten concur in what has been stated in the first 
22 paragraphs of this Report, but they beg leave to express their dissent generally from the 
greater part of the observations and arguments which have been advanced in the remaining 
paragr^hs. 

40. uiey can perceive no difficulty in finding suitable employment for the junior civil 
servants without assigning to them judicial duties, the discharge of which will be more 
efficiently provided for under the system which the Government, m its wisdom, has resolved 
to adopt of having a more extended recourse to native agency. 

60. The voluminous nature of the remarks which their colleagues in the Committee have 
deemed it necessary to record in support of their opinions, has induced Mei^srs. Pakenham 
and Macnaghten to refrain from entering into particulars, and to content themselves with 
a simple dedaration of their dissent on this occasion. If required, however, they will be 
prepared to state more fully the reasons which have prevented their concurring in the 
sentiments entertained by the majority of the Committee. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) T. Pakenham. H. T. Primep. 

T. C. Robertson. R. M. Tilghman. 

Simla, 24 May 1831. H\ Fane. W. H. Macnaghten. 

JVbte.— Mr. Robertson’s name is signed to this despatch under authority given by him for 
the purpose. The notes and memorandums written while the Committee were sitting, are 
deposited with your Lordship’s secretary, in case of your Lordship’s desiring to refer to the 
opmions of individual members. 


(26.) — LETTER from the Secretary to the Governor-general, to T. Pakenham^ T. C. Ro» 
bertson^ W. Fane^ H. T. Prinsep, R. M. Tilghman, and W. H. Macnaghten^ Esqrs . ; 
dated May 28, 1831. 

Gentlemen, 

I AM directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-general to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter dated 24th inst. to his Lordship’s address, reporting on the points referred for 
your consideration in my letter dated 7tli March last. 

The Governor-General desires, with reference to the observations contained in the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Report, that the members of the Committee who did not concur 
in the opinion expressed therein, as to the inexpediency of withdrawing the junior civil 
servants from the branch of business which comprises the adjudication of civil suits, and 
the presiding in tribunals of the first instance, will state their sentiments and the grounds of 
fheir dissent at full length for his Lordship’s information. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(signed) 11 . T. Prinsep^ 

Simla, 25 M^y 1581. Secretary to the Governor-General. 
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AppeiMiix (M.) ( 27 «)~LETTER from Pakenham and Macnaghiimf ta^the Seefotaiiy * to tlie 

— (jrovernor-gQneral. in the General Departmerri), dated June 2 % 1 B 81 . 

(•27.) Letter from 

Messrs. J^eiiAar/i Sir, 

and Macftaghteni Wk have the honour to acknowledge Uie receipt of your letter, dated the 28 th ultimoj^ 
22 June 1831. intimating the desire of the Governor-general, with reference to the observations contained 
in the concluding paragraphs of the Committee’s report, dated the 24 th ultimo, that the 
members of the Committee who did not concur in the opinion expressed therein as to tha 
inexpediency of withdrawing the junior civil servants from that branch of business which 
comprises the adjudication of civil suits, and the presiding in tribunals of the first instance, 
should state their sentiments and the grounds of their dissent at length, for his Lordship’s 
information. 

2. In compliance with this requisition, we shall note in the margin the several arguments 
made use 01 by the majority of the Committee, and proceed to state our own opinions 
.seriatim, with reference to those arguments ; being content to incur the charge of prolixity^ 
rather than run the risk of misrepresenting the sentiments of those with whom, on this 
occasion, w’e have the misfortune to differ. ^ 

Para. 20. We beg to remark, that it seems to us that servants of the 8. We do not, in the first place, precisely 
highly educated anid highly paid class of those admitted to the civil understand what is meant by the allegation 
service of these presidencies cannot be employed, with commensurate that servants of this class cannot be em- 
advantage to the general administration of the country, in any depart- ployed with commensurate advantasre to the 


ment of mere official routine. The p: eparatioii of cases, the collating or 
abstracting of papers, even the taKing of evidence and reporting ou 
accounts, can all be better don^ by writers and mohurrirs, receiving only 
one-tenth of their pay ; and the head of an oflTice would never willingly 
employ a covenanted assistant in any of these duties. If he requires >uch 
an assistant, it is for his own relief, not for that of his clerks and mo- 
hurrirs. The principal must be able to transfer responsibility, and be 
saved from the necessity of exercising his own judgment through the 
acts of his covenanted assistant, or he gets from him no relief, and the 
Government no adequate service ; and it is on this principle that we 
have deemed it necessary to consider the question put to us by your 
Lordship's orders, as to the best mode of employing the junior ofiicers 
referred to. 


8. We do not, in the first place, precisely 
understand what is meant by the allegation 
that servants of this class cannot be em- 
ployed with commensurate advantage to the 
general administration of the country in 
any department of mere official routine. If, 
however, it is meant, that because the mem- 
bers of our service are highly educated and 
highly paid, they ought, however, young and 
iuexjicrienced, to be admitted to offices of 
trust and responsibility, and that, if they are 
not so employed, the pains and expense be- 
stowed on their education, and the liberal 
allowances assigned to them by Govern- 
ment, will be in a measure thrown away, 
we must 1)6 permitted to question the accu- 


racy of the inference. If incompetent to the 
duty assigned, there can be clearly no commensurate advantage in employing them; 
education will not supply the place of experience, still less will high pay, though fioth are 
unquestionably good, and perhaps indispensable, adjuncts to other official qualifications in 
this service. In all countries considerable time is occupied in learning the principles of any 
liberal profession belore an attempt is made at reducing them to practice, ancf this long 
after the ordinary period of education has passed. We see no reason why the office of 
judge in this country, more arduous perhaps than in any other, should alone be exempted 
from preliminary probation. The liberality of the j)ay granted during the probatory interval, 
cannot alter the nature of tlie case. We should have thought that the preparation of cases, 
the collating or abstracting of papers, the taking of eviilence, and reporting on accounts, were 
appropriate occupations for a young civil servant; and that if these duties can really be 
better performed by writers and mohurrirs receiving one-tenth of their pay, the aclvantages 
of superior education cannot be very conspicuous : neither do we think it by any means 
follows that the superior cannot derive relief from the employment of his subordinate, without 
a transfer of responsibility. 

Para. 29. Considered in this light, we arc of opinion that in the Re- 4. Many of the duties proposed to be 
venue department there are many duties that might be absolutely made confided to the assistants in this paragraph, 
over to be performed by the assistants under their own responsibility: may, we think, with safety be entrusted to 
such, for instance, as the management of the post-office, of the stamp them, though the proposition for entrusting 
and Rj.karee revenues: and under the proposed union of customs to the uncontrolled management oT 

land revenue collectorships, of that branch also. The management of 

the treasury might, moreover, be transferred, under the coudiLn of the trefury, and absolving the collector 

collector’s being thereby absolved of the responsibility ; and so the de- all responsibditv in its concerns, may 

cision of any class of cases usually referred to or brought before collec- qu^tionable. We should object also to 
tors. But in all such transfers it must be a condition that the assistant their being permitted to dispose of cases 
shall act with the collector’s authority, subject or not to appeal to his which have been hitherto cognizable by 
superior, us may be thought advisable, with reference to the age and collecior.s, though the points in litigation in 
experier.ee of the assistant. Except he act under such a feeling, the such cases are, generally speaking, more 
Government would not command pains-taking service, nor would the simple than tliose which* come before the 
superior officer derive advantages or relief from his exertions. ordinary courts of judicature. Many of the 

young men might be sent to the stations 


of such of our commissioners as have shown a peculiar interest in promoting the objects 
contemplated in Regulation VIL 1822 . They should be instructed in the duties of mwing 
settlements, accompanying the collector in his visits to the interior, and performing suen 
part of the settlement duties, under his immediate control, as lie might entrust to them. 
Such of them as were deemed cjualified, with reference to their experience and talents, 
might be deputed to form the detailed settlements during the favourable season for such 
operations, subject of course to the revision of the collector and commissioner. During the 
unfavourable season of the year they might be employed in abstracting their proceeamgs, 
or in performing such other duties as their superiors hq the Revenue department xm||nt 

pnmmbe 
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prescribe to them. By this means we think that the progress of the detailed settlements 
^ght be muoh aicpedited^ and a body of men trained up in the knowledge of those af&tirs^ 
wmch occupy so prominent a place in our Indian administration. 


Appendix (M.) 


6. We fully admit that the judge who has 
to pass a decision cannot be relieved from 
ihe duty of research and investigation ; but 
it is by no means evident to us that he 
might not derive most important aid from 
the employment of a junior civil servant in 
the conduct of ministerial duties. It does 
not follow that'because this duty has been 
hitherto performed by the omlah, that it has 
been properly, impartially and satisfactorily 
performed. Every thing is now done by ill- 
paid and irresponsible individuals, save only 
the actual decision or determination. We 
need not say how much tlxe value of si^ 
decision or determination must depend mi 
the fidelity of the preliminary proceed- 
ings. 


Para. 30. Applying the same principle to the Judicial department 
we nothing that junior servants can fitly be set to perform, except the 
decision of points that arise in the conduct of cases, or the determination 
of the cases themselves that are brought into court. This is the only 
judicial duty that a judge or magistrate performs in his own person : 
every thing ministerial is done by bis umla, or by the vakeels of the 
parties, or passes as mere matter of form. The judge has no trouble 
with a case until it is brought to an issue to require his order, or a judg- 
ment, when the papers must be read before him, and the parties heard. 
Unless the passing of this order or decision can be transferred, he cannot 
be assisted or relieved from the study, research and patient investigation, 
necessary to satisfy his own mind as to the grounds on which his order 
shall be founded. It is much the same with a magistrate; if he ta 
responsible for the police, be cannot transfer the reading of the darogah’s 
reports, or any other branch of duty, on the discretionary management of 
which, that is, on the orders passed, bis credit must depend. If he had 
to review what is done, or to sign and be responsible for the order of an 
assistant, he must study the merits of the case himself, and will not be 
relieved from any portion of his present labour. 


Para. 31. The departments, therefore, in which only junior servants 
can fitly be employed being those involving the exercise of judgment 
and the undertaking of responsibility, we do not see any judicial duty 
that can be substituted for that which they have heretofore perform^ 
in the decision of civil and criminal cases. 


0. We are of opinion that there is a great 
variety of duties in the Judicial department 
in which the junior civil servants can be 
employed, independently of the decision of 
civil and criminal cases. We conceive that 
there are many ministerial duties, to aid in the perfonnance of which, their services would be 
most beneficial. The preparation of a case for decision is of itself a duty which would afford 
ample occupation to any junior servant attached to a civil court. It is a duty which, though 
of especial importance, requires only attention, integrity, and a coriipeteVit knowledge of the 
native languages, for its efficient performance. It is a duty, however, which is now of neces- 
sity left entirely to the omla, and by tlie abuse of which there can he no doubt of their reap- 
ing a most abundant harvest, to the detriment of honest claimants and the general perversion 
of justice. 

7. We see no objection to the junior servants being entrusted with the execution of 
decrees, or to their being employed in giving effect genenuly to all acts of the courts. We 
think also that they should be requireil to furnish, in English, tlu^ substance of the decrees 
passed by the native judges, and to state tlieir opinion in each case as to whether the decree 
IS or is not borne out by the reasons adduced in support of it. Sucli an 'employment, while 
it exercised their ingenuity, would familiarize them with the language and technicalities of 
judicial proceedings. They might thus in many instances be the means of doing solid service 
to the community, and they would acquire the ability to adjudicate between man and man, 
without running the risk of being the unconscious instruments of injustice, to which their 
inexperience must necessarily expose them. 

8. In the Criminal department they might be advantageously occupied in disposing of 
a great proportion of the police reports, which occupy a considerable share of the time and 
attention of the magistrate ; and some of them might be deputed into the interior of districts 
as superiors of police, with such limited powers, regarding the investigation of cases and the 
apprehension 01 offenders, as their superiors might think proper to assign to them. Their 
presence would check the venality of the police officers, and by mixing with the people they 
would obtain that practical experience of the native character in which the best of us are so 
lamentably deficient. 

9. Had we been required to maintain the Para. 32. It is argued that they cannot be so capable, and will not be 

affirmative of this proposition, we confess so likely to give good judgments as natives of the country, appointed for 
that the difficulty of the task would have purpose. I his opinion was maintained in the discussions which we 
deterred ub from attempting it, but the ne- have had ; but the majonty of us were i.oi satisfied with the grounds on 
cative we consider as a self^vident truth. '""tended that junior servants were unfit for the business of 

We bplieve no argument is required to prove 

that the junior members of a limited body, selected without any reference to their abilities, 
natural or acquired, and composed of strangers to the language, the habits and the character 
of the people, would not be so likely to give good judgments as individuals taken from the 
people themselves, and selected on account of their learning, their experience, and the general 
superiority of their qualifications. We could not entertain a different opinion without 
ascribing to the natives of India such general absence of principle or such universal infe- 
riority of intellect as we should be sorry to think were tlie characteristics of any civilized 
nation. 


Para, 33. We look upon tho question of the relative capability of 
natives and covenanted Europeans, for the business cf judicial decision, 
to be the same nearly as that of their relative capability for the business 
of government. 


10. We cannot recognize either the force 
or tlie applicability of tlie comparison con- 
tained in tnis paragraph. For the business 
of government few men, whetlier Europeans 
or natives, are fit. The science of government, if we may judge from the lessons recently 
received by the world, may be said to be yet in its infancy ; but the business of deciding 
questions of civil controversy is a very aifferent tiling, and wholly unsusceptible of an^ 
analogy with the former. We think there is no department in which the natives of this 
78^— 6 A 4 country 
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; countiy are calculated to be so peculiarly useful to the State and to their fellow countrymen 

Appendix (M.) as in the conduct of forensic duties ; patience and penetration^ those cardinal judicial irirtuea^ 
may be said to be their national characteristics. 

The courts civil and criminal are the instruments of con 


Para. 34. 

trol by which property is maintained and protected, rights are asserted 
and declared, and society itself held together. The management of the 
business of the court is the real administration of the country, and the 
civil business more especially so. The Government may discredit the 
civil courts, and transfer so much of the determination as to property 
and private right to the collectors, amils, and revenue authorities, that 
parties, no longer holding judicial tribunals in respect, will seek in prefer* 
ence a determination of these officers in their favour. Much has been 
done in this way in the Western Provinces, by the enlargement of the 
collector’s powers over lands when under settlement, and by the transfer 
to this officer of the preliminary determination of all questions of rent or 
possession ; also by vesting commissioners of Revenue and Circuit with 
the powers of Regulation I. 1821; and finally, by the rules passed in 
regard to lakhiraj property. But in the districts settled in perpetuity, 
with the interests and property created thereby all still under litigation, 
the civil courts must always bo the respected instruments of power and 
of government 


1 1 . Our colleagues cannot be more deeply 
impressed than ourselves with the vast im- 
portance attaching to an efficient adminis- 
tration of justice, and it is from no want of 
reverence for the sacred character of the 
judicial office that we dissent from their 
condemnation of the expedients which Oo- 
vernment has been forced tq, employ for the 
adjudication of disputes in the unsettled 

f irovinces. The Government has wisely se- 
eded the fittest practical instruments for 
the duty to be performed, without regarding 
any theoretical objections which it might 
involve. Where everything is so strange to 
A we must be content u>r a time if our 


machinery is useful though not symmetrical, 
and we may rest assured that our advance 
towards perfection will not be retarded, if, in aid of our labours, we sununon the native intel- 
lect of the country. 


Para. 35* The majority of are of opinion that the principle to be 
followed thould be to do as much of this work for the people, by the 
agency of the Government servants of the first class, as possible, and to 
use native and other subordinate instruments only for so much as the 
civil service cannot perform. ^ 


12. Were the question involved in this 
discussion to be decided on the principle 
admitted by our colleagues, we should have 
no objection t^oin issue with them on this 
single point. The civil service cannot per- 


form the judicial business of the country. The portion which they do transact is quite 
trifling compared with that which, even under the system hitherto pursued, was disposed of 
by natives. The portion of judicial business transacted by the junior servants or registrars is 
so small (setting all other considerations aside), that their services in this department cannot 
be held to be very material. In the year 1828 (we have not access at present to the returns 
for later years), there were disposed of altogether 173,994 civil suits. Of this number 
4,427 only were disposed of by the registrars, and no less than 159,144 by the native judges. 
European judges, we think, should be confined almost exclusively to the duties of direction 
and control. It is only by the steady observance of such a system that we can hope to do 
justice to the country. 


Para. 36. Our own opinion, and, we believe, the opinion of the people, 
is in favour of the registrars’ courts, which it is proposed to abolish. We 
understand them to be popular institutions ; and taken at the average, we 
think there ca*.mot be a question but that, if suitors had their choice 
whether to have their causes decided by these officers or by sudder 
ameens, they would, in the security of at least a conscientious judgment, 
prefer the European functionary, notwithstanding his comparative youth 
and alleged inexperience. If it be a question, therefore, how to find 
employment for the civil officers now in the country, we confess we see 
no sufficient reason for shutting them out of this specific line of business ; 
that is, for transferring to natives, e.xclusively, the adjudication of civil 
suits in the first instance. 


13. Tliere is a fallacy concealed in this 
argument. We cannot believe the registrars’ 
courts to be popular institutions, because 
we cannot believe that any people would 
like to have their interests exposed to the 
jeopardy of an immature judgment; but 
that the registrars' courts are preferred to 
those of the native judges, is probable 
enough : and why is it so ? The natives see 
their own countrymen saddled with all the 
drudgery of justice, with no incentive to 


pride, with every temptation to dishonesty. 
Tliey see the Europeans, on the other hand, with all the honours of office, with every motive 
that can incite virtue to exertion, and with prospects too alluring to admit of their deviating 
from the path of rectitude. But this proves nothing but that it is the bounden duty of 
Government to ameliorate the condition of those native functionaries in whose hands is 
already placed so large a share of the fortunes of their fellow countrymen. 


Para 37. It is foreign to our purpose, and we have no desire to enter 
into the question of the actual fitness of natives for this branch of business, 
the manner of selecting the judges of this class, the limit to be set on 
their powers as judges in the first instance, the checks upon misconduct, 
wilful or from incapacity, and the mode of applying them without trench- 
ing on the principle of independence heretofore looked upon as an essential 
of the present judicial system. On all these questions the majority of 
us sec difficulties nearly insurmountable ; but your Lordship’s question to us refers only to the 
employment of civil servants, not to the propriety or otherwise of likewise employing natives 


14. The determination of the questions 
adverted to in this paragraph may, we think, 
be safely left to the wisdom of tne Govern- 
ment ; but for our own parts we cannot 
perceive any formidable difficulty which is 
likely to arise in their solution. 


Para. 38. We are compelled to acknowledge that, through the want of 
proper tests as the condition of nomination to the civil service, and also 
in part through a laxity in those who might reject, but avoid the invidious 
office, young men are sent out to this country in greater .number than ought 
to he tiie case, who are utterly unfit for the exercise of judicial power.. 
We do not advocate the cauie of these ; let them be discovered and sent 
home, as not qualified for taking the part designed for every civil servant 
in the general administration of this country. But we maintain, that if 
the civil servants as a body are Bt for the higher duties of administration, 
in other words, if the system established by law for providing adminis- 
trators for India is worth maintaining, the administrators so provided are 
the fittest persons to be vested with the conduct of the civil courU^ so far 
as their number allows of their undertaking the office. 


15. Here our colleagues admit the me- 
lancholy fact, ex quovie ligno non Jit Mercur 
rius. But they a stw farther, and 
would proceed to deprive of their livelihood 
all those who, in spite of natural deficiency, 
youth and inexperience, should be found 
incapable of holdiw the scales of justitci. 
They do not specify by what process the 
capability is to be ascerttuned ; and we con- 
fess that we should anticipate infinite diffi- 
culty in proridkig a test that would pK>ve 
eMcient and unexceptionable. The f 
established by law never contemplate the 

sudden 
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goddea alevatioii of youth to the eeat of iudepeiidezit judgment So mistrufitful was the 
{;,egwlatuie o( them very courts, that the enactment of 1793 , conferring on the registrara 
judicial powers (and in those days the period of probation was much longer than it has 
giuca been), provides that no decree of a registrar shall be valid unless countersigned by the 
j udge, to denote his approbation of it. Ine subsequent Regulation, dispensing with this 
salutary check, was professedly the offspring of necessity. 

16 . We cannot admit that the faculties of Para. 3g. No civil servant at the present day commences his career 
a man are matured at the age here indicated, in the mofussil until he is 20 or 31 years of age ; he will neceasarilv have 

... t .1 * 1 . .T ...» Tji- r -.ua. 


neither do we think that the total absence 
of control at this period of life can have a 
srfuta^ effect, in improving the character; 
and without intending any disrespect to the 
institution at Haileybury, we cannot suppose 
that the time passed there is more than suffi- 
cient to sow, even in the prolific soil, the 
seeds of future excellence. Learnings pa- 
tience, temper, judgment, penetration tu^ 
experience, are the necessary qualificatiras 
of a good judge. A young man may pos- 
sess some of these virtues, but nature will 
hardly admit of being so forced as to bring 


exceeded tbit age before he is appointed registrar. His faculties ought 
then to be fully matured, and his character well developed. He it in ttin 
habit of considering and deciding and of acting fur himself; tliis follows 
from the separation from family, and from the circumstances of bis posi- 
tion in India. He is, say, but moderately versed in the literature and in 
the philosophy of Europe ; but if educated in the college of Haileybury, 
pains will have been taken to instruct him in that particular branch which 
refers to the science of government, in which natives are so lamentably 
deficient. His acquaintance with the languages of the country is assured 
by difficult examinations, to an extent to be able to read and understand all 
that is set before him. The majority of us cannot understand why such 
a person should not be capable of deciding cases carefully eKpluioed and 
argued before him by vakeels, unless his intellect or his judgment be 


naturally defective. 

them all to maturity before the season oT age. For these reasons, without imputing any 
natural defect of judgment to our junior brethren, we think them unfit for the judicial 
office. 


17 . Were we to concur in the remark set 
forth in the commencement of this para- 
graph, we must, in the first place, deny that 
tliere is any virtue in experience ; but it is 
to the defect of this quality that we chie% 
attribute the danger we deprecate. Mr. E. 
Strachey (a name which our colleagues will 
admit carries with it some weight) will ex- 


Para. 40. Our experience does not lead us to the conclusion that 
decisions of registrars, under the system which has prevailed for near 40 
years, are more hasty or erroneous than those of the higher judicial of- 
ficers : this must depend upon the disposition of the individual who passes 
the judgment, and the character of most men is sufficiently declared at 
24 or 25 years of age, for it to lie said whether or not they are lit for the 
function of civil judge. We confess, therefore, we do not understand 
the principle on which unfitness for the judicial office is assumed to belong 
• r rv r to th 086 years ; and in respect to acquaintance with the usages of the 
onerate us from a portion of the ofience of country, the judge must take them as proved in evidence before him. If 
mistrusting our countrymen’s abilities. As the habit of inquiry and research, and a patient and pains-taking dispo- 
it is now, (he says*), the European judicial sition exist, added to an accurate acquaintance from education with the 
officer may, I think, be justly charged with principles of right and wrong, common perspicuity must lead to a correct 
want of ability, I mean this : things which judgment, 
relate to the ordinary transactions of life can 

be well understood only by those who are familiar with concerns of the same sort. A judi- 
cial officer in India is ai)le, in proportion to his knowledge of the language, manners, customs, 
habits, prejudices, and other circumstances of the people. This soil of knowledge appears 
to me to be the most essential part of ability, and I think that our Europeans always have 
been and always will be mainly deficient in it.” It is hardly necessary for us to say that 
the unfitness resulting from these causes could not be cured, witliout the aid of experience, 
by the qualifications enumerated by our colleagues. 

18 . We confess our inability to perceive Para. 41. The very highest officers of our Indian State bring only 
the aptitude of this illustration. It does these qualities to guide them in the performance of functions of infinitely 
not by any means follow tliat because func- greater importance than the judicial duties heretofore entrusted to junior 
Horn are of iuaiutely greater importance, the ^ and it is not commonly objected against their entering on 

A.. rx: a* ^ i, u their functions, that they are not yet acquainted with native character, 

»ame d^cnption of qualification should be j , ^ ^ n ^ 

required for their due performance im tor ^ have to govern or to jud^. 
those 01 an interior situation. Ihe head, 

which directs and controls the motions of the entire body, is not required to perform the 
functions of the feet. 

19 . What is here stated is matter of Para. 42. In answer, therefore, to the third question put to us byjmr 

opinion: oure is decidedly different. The Lordship’s orders, the majority of us join in declaring our opinion that 
registrars are for the most part young men, ^be adjudication of Civil suite is the fittest business upon which many of 
with judgments necessarily immature, and supernumerary junior servants now in Bengd can be eniployed. ll»t 
with explrience necessarilj limited. Their business from the «^v.ce, m order to seek for 

courts, considered as establishments for the ^ h.' ^ 

disposal of business, are of inconsiderable to ih. Government. 

utility ; the number of suits which they decided on an average was triflh^ compared wiA 
the sum in litigation. The zeal, the spirit and the enei^ 01 youth, are mtle required in 
the judgpent-seat: the position is unbecoming to their years, and is only calculated to 
play , their foilings, while it cramps the more active virtues. 

30 . From what we have already stated, Para. 43. We have said we do not think diat assistants can be usefully 
esw trust it will have been shown that the wapfoyed, unless placed in sitoatim or vested with {lowers enabling 
pfivatioa of all emidoynieBt need not be the the® to set on their own responaibjiity. Hie lame objection that has 

80 . From 
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bceft starte^ to their deciding civil suits, would hold against giving them consequence of th 
any indepHident power. Thus^ by the abolition of tba regiatrars' couiis> noris^thc 
courts, a large number of servants will be deprived of any employment, cause for apprehf 
and habits of idleness will be encouraged or created at a time of life concomitant vicei 
particularly open to iiifluences of that description. Instead of fostering cause 
zeal, and stimulating the active spirit which has heretofore distinguished 
the junior servants, and to which the Government has been indebted for the most important 
services in all departments, the changes proposed will lead the junior servants to despair of 
their prospects, to look upon themselves as <legraded and not trusted, and finding nothing to 
call forth their energies, they will sink into indolence, dissipation, and if any body will trust 
them, debt. 


consequence of the abolition of the registrars' 
couii8> noris^thelrd, in oilr opinion, any just 
cause for apprehending that idlenesa and its 
concomitant vices should spring from siich 
a cause. 


Para. 44. We understand that it is a part of the system to give the 21. We are not aware of whatn^ty be the 
allowances heretofore attached to the registrars* offices to assistants, as intention of Government in this respect# 
they rise in standing and reach the period of service when they might have, however, no reason to believe 

expect to be appointed registrars. that the proposed transfer to natives of the 

judicial powers hitherto exercised by junior civilians, was designed to deprive the latter 
class of any emoluments to which their services might entitle them, though we should not 
suppose that mere standing will entitle to a specif ^owanoe. 

Para. 45. We have said nothing on the subject of emoluments, haying 22. It seems to bc the opinion of our 
desired to confine ourselves to the means of employing, and not of paying, colleagues that the members of the civil 
the functionaries procured from Eneland to aovern tins country. If as 'fVrkm vaAtiiir Avtaf 


the functionaries procured from England to govern tins country. If as 
assistants they be not vested with the independent management of some 
branch of business on their own responsibility, if they are subject to the 
caprice of a superior, perhaps of inferior ability to themselves, and ibe 
question whether business shall be transferred or not be left dependent 
on the infiuence of a sheristadar, we should despair of seeing the 
assistants, as a body, made useful to the State proportionably to the 
charge incurred in maintaining theni. And although individual collectors, 
or individual magistrates and commissioners, may have found means of 
'extracting useful service from them through the terms of confidence on 
which they live together, the example will not warrant a reliance on such 
a system for the general conduct of affairs ; nor is the employment so 
given by superiors, for their own relief and in the spirit of confidence* 
any substitute for the independent management of a civil court, uuder 
rules and responsibilities declared by law. 


22. It seems to be the opinion of our 
colleagues that the members of the civil 
service should, from their very first entry 
into public life, be entirely independent of 
any control beyond the generid rules and 
responsibilities declared by law. But neither 
our reason nor our experience will permit 
us to coincide in such a doctrine. If indeed> 
as would seem to be here hinted, the junior 
members of our body are only to be coaxed 
into obedience, it is high time that a stricter 
system of discipline i^ould be substituted 
for that which has hitherto been in force. 
To this end it is only requisite that those 
who have control over the young men should 
be given to understand that Government 


will expect at their hands the maintenance of a stricter discipline, and that they will not be 
excused if from any mistaken notions of lenity they tolerate idleness or screen misconduct. 

Par. 46. With a service overloaded as that of Bengal, nay, we may 23. With reference to the observations 
say as those of the three presidencies now are, through the acts of the contained in this paragraph, we have only 
Government and in compliance with their repeated requisitions for repeat our belief that abundant emploV- 
further covenanted officers we look upon it as a measure of most be found for the junior members 

hazardous and injurious influence to withdraw them wholly or iii great ...<0 civil service without elevatimr them 
part from the departments of civil adjudication. We know no substitute . , a 

{hat can be provided for this wide field of employ ; no other branch of 

duty that could be assigned to them with equal advantage to Govern- nothing lett for them to do, we sin- 

ment and to the people, and with any prospect of equal benefit to the ^r^lj believe that it would be better for the 
men themselves, in the influence exerted on character, the insight Government, for the public, and for them- 
aflbrded to business of all descriptions, and the qualification, created by the selves, that they should do nothing, than 
habit of deciding between man and man, for the highest offices when their that they should attempt to do that to 
turn shall come to be eligible for them. which, from no fault of their own, they must 


be utterly incompetent. If, moreover, we could tolerate such a thing as judicial apprentice- 
ship, and suffer the fortunes and interests of the community to be practised upon as the 
materials for learning the art of judicature, we much doubt whether proficiency in it could 
be attained by such means, lo constitute the judgment seat a school for judicature, is 
a proposition which, with all deference to the judgment of our colleagues, appears to us to 
be preposterous in the extreme. 


Para. 47. It is* accordingly our earnest recommendation that this 
branch of business be not taken away from the civil service in the per- 
manently settled districts of the Bengal Presidency, more especially where, 
except through the civil courts, the Government have no influence or 
authority in the country, saving only such as the magistrate exerts in 
respect to those who bring themselves within his cognizance. 


24. It seems to be now generally admitted 
that necessity as well as justice requires 
that the natives of the country should be 


rictsofthe Bengal Presidency, more especially where, that the natives of the countiy should be 
civil courts, the Government have no influence or entrusted with authority to determine suits 
ntry, saving only such as the magistrate exerU m ^ amount than hitherto. But the 

bring themselves within his cognizance. continuation of the ’re^sltaTs’' courts is 

incompatible with such extension of their powers, unless we equallv extend the powers of 
the registrars’ jurisdictions (which we have not heard recommended by the most strenuous 
advocates of these juvenile judicatories), or unless we place them in a subordinatfe position 
to the native tribunals, which is certainly not to be desired. 

* 26i The extended employment of native agency in judicial matters we h(^ to be a mea'^ 
sure worthy the wisdom of the British Government. We consider it as a measiu^ obviously 
just, by its providing an economical and effective judicature, which has been Icmg and im. 
peratively required ; as a measure unquestionably politic, by its being calculated to 
strengthen and increase the attachment of the subject to the State ; as a measure, in shorty 
which is evidently conducive to the best interests of the Government, by its iiecessary 
tendency to promote the moral improvement, the happiness, and the prosperity of the 
people. 

We have the honour to be, 8ic, 

(signed) Timas Paltenham. 

Simla, 22d June 1831. W. H. Mama^htcn, 
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(M,)— MINUTE of the GoTemor-gwiwd, dated 10th Noyember 1831. v 

Tkb despatch to the Hoaound>le Court, under date the (a80 Xdiuute^f 

ist of December 1880^ suhnskted, with theh reccMBMaimdatiQn of it, a proposition of Sir John 
Malcolm, founded upon an original plan of Mr. Hdt Maekcsizie, for assimilating the November 1831. 
salaries of the civil service to those of military officers employed on the staff : that is, one 
part of the pay to be considered as personal pay, and regulated acecnrding to len^h of 
service ; the other part, as the pay of the office or staff appointment which the incumbent may 
happen to fill. Mr. Mackenzie’s plan, which was written during Lord Amherst’s govern** 
ment, never having been recorded, I now take the opportunity of doing so. It will be 
found, like all others coming from the same pen, an able paper, and to contain a strong and 
forcible exposition of the difficulties, drawbacks and imperfections unavoidably belonging to 
an administration conducted by Europeans and foreigners, in a country situated like India, 
with the customs, habits and language of whose inhabitants there is so limited an 
acquaintance. 

2. The scale proposed by Mr. Mackenzie is insfrted below*. The only remark I feel 
inclined to make upon it is, that the jyrsonal salary is too high for the juniors and too 
low for the seniors. It is among the latter that inefficiency is so detrimental to the public 
service, while an inadequate provision operates upon them with extreme hardship. A high 
salary to the former is attended only with disadvantage, in facilitating the contracting of 
debti by giving the means of paying a larger amount of interest and insurance. To the 
juniors the allowance should be measured by the wants of a strict economy, rather than upon 
a scale of affluence, and there can be no better criterion in fixing the limits of a sufficient and 
proper maintenance than the military pay of the army. By the subjoined Tablet it will be 
seen that a captain receives, when on full batta, 89 rupees per mensem less, and on half, 

129 rupees less, than the proposed personal allowance of 500 rupees per mensem, exclusive 
of office pay, proposed to be given to the writer between three and eight years’ standing, 
whose average years do not probably exceed the whole average service of the other. 

3. It seemed desirable, upon a project affecting the interests of the service at large, to submit 
it to the discussion of some of the very respectcdile and experienced officers who happened to 
be at the time in my camp. A committee was in consequence formed, whose report will 
be now recorded. Their opinion will be found to be favourable to the principle of the plan. 

Subsequent changes, and the great proposed reduction in the whole establishment, would 
make a new re-cast or arrangement of salaries necessary ; and it would not be, of course, 
the intention of the Home Authorities that these accidental circumstances should operate to 
the tiisadvant^e of the establishment that is to be permanently kept up. It is not, however, 
upon the details, but upon the principle of the plan, as tending to improve the comfort of 
individuals, and to promote the efficiency of the administration, that I propose to ofier any 
remarks. 

4. I will take this occasion of adverting to a remark contained in the 57th paragraph of the 
r^ort of the Civil Finance Committee, Sated 12th July 1830, in which they take a review 
of the civil establishment of the Bengal Presidency. They observe, that in the Lower 
Provinces, for the mere collection of the revenues, a native tehsildar might take the place 
of an European officer; and in the following paragraph they advert to the objection that 
might probably be made to it, in reference to the usual practice of Government of appointing 
tp the easy office of a collector to a district permanently settled, the least competent of the 
public officers: 

Para. 68. 






Allowance of Rank 

Allowance of Rank 

•CiMf. 

FERIOP OF SERVICE. 


per Annum, 

per Annum, 





a§ per Note. 

as per List. 

lit. 

Exceeding 30 years • 



20,400 

* 24,000 

ad. 

Ditto 25 and less than 30 

• 

• 

16,500 

18,000 

3d. 

Ditto ao . ditto - 25 

• 

m 

12,000 

9.fioo 

14,400 

4th. 

Ditto 15 - ditto • 00 


• 1 

12,000 

^th. 

Less than 15 years 


- 

8,400 1 


6tb. 

7th. 

From 8 to 11 years 

Exceeding 3 years 


• 

0 0 

Same as preceding 
Column. 

«th. 

Less than 3 years 

- 

- , 

r 4,800 and 3,000 
\ . respectivsly. J 


K, B. It wotild appear that after writing the Note, and while preparing the re-cast of the civil list 
apon its principles, Mr. Holt Mackenzie saw reason to increase the higher grades: tl)e compariaoa 
. holds so as to exhibit an equality of the totals with the higher allowance for senior servants. 


Httif Batta. 

- i,a8o 

- 820 

- 635 

- 37‘ 

- 224 
180 


Full Batta. 


t Colonel 

Lieutenant^Colonel • * 1,020 

Major ... - - 780 

Captain - - - -411 

lieutenant - • - - s54 

Ensign .... 200 
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Para. 68. Against this arrangement, we have as yet only heard one material objection, 
not founded upon a misconception of the position in which the Govemm^ and its revenue 
officers stand towards the people ; viz. that it will no longer be possible for Government to find 
employment for indolent or ignorant men, without greater inconvenience than is now expe^ 
rienced from the appointment of an incompetent collector. But this is an argument whidbr, 
at the present moment especially, it must be unnecessary for us seriously to notice.'' 

6. To maintain the converse of this propositimi may app^t ludicrous and absurd, but it 
is to facts, and not to theory, diat we are to look ; and if it be true, that incompetent men 
always have been and must continue to be employed, it then becomes a position not quite 90 
clear, whether the lesser evil to the community might not be to retain such offices, thou^ tC 
some increase of cost, in which a moderate degree of efficiency may be harmless at mast, 
instead of reducing the number of appointments to the lowest possible amount, and assigning 
to each such an extent of duty as can only be executed by superior industry and amlii^. 
It appears to be an error in all our administrative arrangements, that we have calculated 
upon a degree of imaginary perfection in the agerwy by vdikh this country is exclusively 
governed, which it would be utterly inconsistent with the laws of human nature that it can 
possess. The Government of the Bedgal Presidency, containing about fifty millions of 
people, is entrusted to about 400 individuals, not selected by any reference to qualifications, 
subjected hitherto to no subsequent weeding, exposed to a climate unfavourable to tlW5 
European constitution, and particularly adverse to mental and bodily activity; not roused to 
exertion by the ordinary stimulus of competition ; neither checked nor encouraged (except 
partially in the Lower Provinces, where the press wid the residence of Europeans have some 
small influence) by public opinion ; and from the vast extent of our territories, placed, for the 
most part, at so remote a distance from the seat of Government, as to render the control and 
superintendence of official authority utterly inefficient and inadequate. I mention these 
circumstances with no desire to disparage the civil seivice, because it may be, I believe, 
boldly and confidently asserted, that no part of llis Majesty’s colonial possessions is as 
well administered as that of the East India Company ; I state them as facts and truths, 
always to be bom in mind, and strongly enforcing the necessity of devising every possible 
contrivance by which the internal defects of this foreign agency, in an uncongenial climate, 
can be corrected and improved. 

0. I shall take the liberty of recapitulating some of the measures which have been adopted 
for this purpose ; and shall notice others that I think might be successfully introduced. 

7. Beginning with the first and indispensable qualification for public employment, the 
utmost possible competency in the native languages, I have urged the continuance of the 
college, as aflbrding the most efficient system of education ; and I have as strongly recom** 
men^d that the test of competency shall be subjected to the only true and impartial 
trial, viz. that which shall be conducted by permanent examiners selected for honour and 
education. 

8. To obviate the great disadvantage to the Government and to the public, of an ever- 
changing agency, by the continual transfer of officers from one situation to another, the 
proposal of a more general equalization of allowances had my entire consent, and has bad 
the best efl'ects. 

9. To render official control and superintendence more efficacious, and to bring it nearer 
to the door of the executive officers in the provinces, 1 cordially adopted the plan of sub- 
stituting for the Courts of Circuit, ordinarily the resting place of those officers not considered 
the best fitted for the higher employments in the service, individual commissioners, whose 
personal responsibility would be directly involved, and whose charge would be so circum-* 
scribed as to admit of a real supervision. 

10. I now advocate for the same reason, the transfer of a deputation, both of the Sudder 
Board of Revenue and of the Sudder Adawlut, to the Upper Provinces ; so that the com- 
munity, whose best rights and interests are entrusted to their care, may have the power of 
a direct and personal appeal. 

11. And pursuing stdl further the same principles, I concur in the necessity so strongly 
urged by the Civil Finance Committee, though ditferii^ with them in the plan itself, that otlf 
Western Territories should be placed under a distinct Government. 

12. I must here advert to an objection made by the Vice-President in Council to my re- 
commendation of a measure, more than any other calculated to provide a countervatling 
balance, in the place of all those powerful influences of community of feehbg and public 
opinion, operating to excite and to check functionaries in other parts of the world; Lntean 
the publication of neglect and delinquency in the general orders of' Government, as is the 
practice in the army. I advert to the case of the judge and magistrate of Humeefporer, and 
the total omission of the commissioner of the division, as well as of the Court oi Appsal, 
to both of which authorities this officer was subject, to notice his long continued negl^t of 
public duty. The death of the officer has put an end to all further proceedi^s; and 1 shall 
now only allude to the reasoning of a preceding Government, in which Mr. BSunt agiees, fi>r 
the purpose of expressing my dissent from it. 

1 3. It seems, that in a letter dated the 30th of August 1827, paragrwh 176, copy of which 
has unluckily not been transmitted with the other papers, the Court of Directors suggested to 
the Bengal Government, the expediency of giving publicity to the doetiions passed by 
Government on the conduct of their public officers.” The Supreme Government answered, 

We have in a preceding paragraph ventured to express our opinion, that such a course 
might operate with undue severity where officers are removed or suspended for oflicial acts, 
for whica positive criminality does not properly attach ; and with every deference to the 
sentiments entertained by your Honourable Court on the subject, we beg to state, that in 

our 
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our judgment such a measure ought to be' reatrieted to special cases of the more serious 
cbm»cter desciibedi in Regulation XVII. of 1619 (corruption, embezzlement, fraud, breach of A|psti 6 i»<]^} 
trust, or other gross misdemeanor) ; and that even then, the result of any such case ought not 
to be published till after the ibal decision of your Hcmourabie Court regarding it has been M inute 

C BS^ and all intention of instituting a cw'iminal proseoution against the accused party shall GoyssooiNgiiisiidi 
ve been lelinquisbed/^ lo November 1831 

14% To this last remark there can be no objection : it would be obviously wrong, if the 
accused is to be put upon his trial, that his case should be prejudged by the (Government ; if 
the question be referred to the decision of the Court, it would be also very inexpedient in 
many respects that the decrees of the Government and of the Court should publicly appear 
to be in contradiction to each other, as might frequently occur. 

16« Mr, Blunt makes this remark upon the preceding extract: " I concur entirely in the 
sentiments expressed in the letter to the Court of Directorsi and am of opinion that any 
mbUc notification, in which the official character even of an individual is concerned; should 
oe restricted to cases of gross delinquency*” 

16. Cases of gross delinquency ought to be held up to public execration, in every possible 
manner; but it may be questioned whether these greater crimes inflict one thousandth part 
of the injuiy that arises from idleness and habitual neglect of duty. The first class are 
cmnparatively of rare occurrence ; their enormity confines them within narrow limits, they 
cannot be of long duration, and such crimes will find no indulgence in the sympathy of the 
service at large : but that description of idleness and neglect in a principal, whose eutcherry, 
as in the case in questicm, is shut for weeks together to the suitors for justice, and whose 
duties in fact devolve upon an ill*paid and irresponsible omlah, afflict a whole i community, 
introduce universal corruption, and place every man’s rights and interests in jeopardy. No 
moral turpitute is attached to such misconduct, in public opinion ; it entails 110 aishonour in 
the estimation of his associates ; but the consequences upon the happiness and rights of the 
native population are excessive, and therefore, for the sake of example, call upon the Govern- 
ment to express its reprehension in the most public manner. 

17. From the following remark of Mr. Blunt, I as strongly differ: Generally the pro- 
posed notification appears to me calculated most seriously to injure the character of the civil 
service in the estimation of the public, both European and native ; and a promulgation re- 
flecting generally upon any branch of the service, 1 should conceive to be a measure of very 
questionable policy, and which must, in its application to a large portion of the service, 
convey an unmerited censure.” 

16. Was the statement contained in the proposed notification true or false ? this is the 

Q uestion. Is it not unavoidable that there should be much of the misconduct that 1 have 
escribed ? Are not the acts of the mofussil functionaries much better known to the nativO 
population and to the European residents, than to the Government itself? The publicity 
given to a breach of duty by an individual cannot affect the service at large : but the silence 
of Government materially affects its own character, by the conclusions which must necessarily 
be drawn, either that the superior authority does not exercise a sufficient vigilance over its 
subordinates, or exercising this vigilance, and well informed of misconduct which it forbears 
to notice, that much more care is evinced for the private interests of its own countrymen in 
office, than for the welfare of its native subjects. I rather believe that the despatcn of the 
Ckmrt under date the 2 d February 1631, received subsequently to this discussion, has settled 
the point in dispute. 

19. It is therein stated, that in all cases of charges against European officers, where the 
orders of the local Government are definitive, the Court see no reason why the orders passed 
upon them should not be made public. Those cases are necessarily excepted, wherein the 
special confirmation of the Honourable Court is requisite. 1 have, however, to I'equest, as 
1 consider the measure itself to be very conducive to the efficiency of the administration, 
that the whede of these papers may be brought to the particular notice of the Honourable 
Court. 

20 . While 1 am of opinion that it would be difficult to form any agency more efficient 
than that of the civil service ; and while I deem it necessary that its integrity as a body, 
and the secure prospect of honour and reward, should be preserved to it ; it is imjxmsible to 
be insensible, at the same time, to some of the disadvantages belonging to this, in common 
with all ‘‘ exclusive orders.” In .all will be found the same disposition to view with satis- 
faction things as they are ; Bie same indulgence towards the errors of members of the same 
community, and the want of that exertion generally which rivalry and competition can alone 
excite. But besides these, there is in the mode of recruiting the civil service by vety young 
men, which seems however to be unavoidable, a cause operating very much to diminish what 
might otherwise be the greater usefulness of an European agemey. These young men come 
out at too early an age to have acquired any practical experience in any branch of business, 

^ienee or knowledge ; and therefore, instead of bringing out, as new comers, the latest 
improvements of the European civilized world, to be engrafted upon the existing^ stock, they 
themselves letrogade, and mil into the opinions and feelings of an age gone by. These effects 
TOist> I think, be very obvious to any stranger’s eye, who has been familiar with English 
practice, with the wants of every community, and with the obligations of those by whom its 
ooncems are managed. The Honourable Court, have done something to supply this defect, 
the indulgence of a three years’ furlough after an expiration of io veaTS^ service, when 
e individual will be able fully to appreciate and to profit by his observations upon the 
superiority of Europe, in every particular comprised in the science of civil economy and 
gutemmenl*'^ I venture to tlnnk, that it wemlu be even good jpolicy to make this furlough 
SNmmpolscay meaMte, deduotmg this period from the term ot service required before the 
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pension can be received. But tUg alone would not be sufficient. To correct tliis exclusb^ , 
ness, to introduce a feeling and counsel independent altogether of the gervice^ and to add * 
it i&e benefit of European experience^ combined with matuted judgment and acknowMged 
talentg and learnings it would be mo6t useihl in judgment to associate with the jndm 
of the Sudder Courts in the Upper and Lower Provinces, one or more judges appointed^ 
His Majesty, for the purpose of better superintending and of improving the administration 
of justice and of the police. It is essential that this infiision or a different agency should 
not be so extensive as to interfere with the integrity of the service, and with its iust and fell* 
prospects. The recommendation is made upon the same principle on which we have already 
proposed the union of the judges of the Supreme Court with the local Government, for all 
purposes of legislation. 

21. In addiuon to the subjects ccmtained in the despatch of the Government of Bombay^ 
two other questions were submitted to the Committee : 

1st. The means of accelerating promotion by inducing the retirement of senior servants ; 
2dly. The best mode of employing the junior servants. 

22. It is difficult to provide a remedy for the evil contained in the first question, which is 
only felt in Bengal, where there are more than 20 pensions in arrear, for which there are lio 
applicants, while in Bombay and Madras the annual appropriation will not satisfy the 
demand. The cause is in the great debt of the older servants, produced by habits of extra«» 
vagance, which never existed to the same extent in the other presidencies, and the eftect of 
which is to saddle the public service with a perpetual burthen of old and worn-out officers, 
and to blast the hopes of the rising generation of that promotion to which they are justly 
entitled. In the last year, two propositions were made to the Honourable Court by the 
subscribers to the Civil Annuity Fund, in order to induce incumbents to retire : first, by 
increasing, out of a part of the accumulated annuities, the amount of pension to those entitled 
to retire; a proposition of the equity or success of which I should be very doubtful; 
secondly, by allotting the remainder in small annuities, to those officers who had not com- 
pleted their period of service, but from continued bad health would be glad to return to 
England. For this latter description of misfortune, both humanity and the benefit of the 
service would urge a provision, not only for the present occasion, but as a general regulation : 
for the sake of the pension, the indiviauals are induced to hang on, continually absent from 
their stations and doing little real duty, while life is put to great hazard, and excellent 
service often meets with a cruel return. 

23. But if some measure is necessary to protect the fair claims to promotion of our own 
servants, it is more loudly called for by the interests of this vast population. If we exclude 
the natives from every place of emolument and honour in the country ; if these gi*eat advan- 
tages are conferred upon a privileged few, we are doubly bound to alleviate as much as 
possible the evils of this monopoly, and not to allow, for the mere personal advantage of the 
individual, the administration to be encumbered by amass of incapacity, whether proceeding 
from ignorance and idleness, or infirmity of mind or body. The proposition or Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie will give great aid to the Government in providing with less injury to the public 
service for the inefficient seniors. Whatever a strict and severe morality may dictate, it is 
impossible in practice to deprive an old servant of his office, if he has been guilty of no act 
of delinquency, only because he is useless, and to consign him at once from comfort and 
wealth to the comparative beggary of an officer out of employ. Mr. Mackenzie’s plan 
makes a fair compromise between the rights of the individual and of the public, and enables 
the Government with less hesitation to perform this invidious part of their duty : but 
Mr. Mackenzie’s plan is imperfect as a remedy, because it supposes the continued employ-* 
ment of an inefficient individual, and only mitigates the evil by placing him in an office of less 
responsibility. But there are men in the civil service, and in lugh situations, who are totally 
unnt to be employed. In the army, these cases are disposed of in the pension and invalid 
lists, according as they may have arisen from bad and vicious habits, or from causes re- 
flecting no discredit upon the character of the individual. It would be easy to extend 
Mr. Mackenzie’s plan so as to remove both these occasions of great obvious public injury. 

24. Upon the second question, the best mod6 of employing the junior civil servants, th^Q 
Committee are divided in opinion, the majority advocating the employment of assistants in 
the independent management of some branch of public business, on their own responsibility, 
and considering the registrar’s court as the best school of instruction ; the minority asserting 
the total unfitness of young men of immature judgment, without experience, and mth little 
knowledge of the customs, manners or language of the country, for the administration of 
civil justice. 

25. It is difficult to conceive how a young man can become a good judge, collector or 

magistrate, only by the repetition of his own bad decrees, by making bad setuements, or by 
unjustly flogging and fining unfortunate prisoners. It is not in this way that the knowledge 
of law and judicial practice, or of any other science, is acquired in any other part of the 
world. The mode of elemental instruction at the expense of the rights and sufferings of 
others, here recommended, was, I believe, compared by Mr. Courtney Smith, not very inaptly, 
to the study of anatomy by the dissection oC living subjects : but this proposition of tne • 
majority, strange as it will to many appear, is nevertheless in perfect accordance with actual 
practice, and would probably meet the convenience and wishes of the greater part of the 
service ; the seniors finding much more useful and manageable their native omlah and Englisk 
writers, and the juniors very nettirally preferring the freedom and consequence of independent 
and uncontrolled command. . , , 

26. This feeling and pvactice is strongly illustrated by the reasoning contained in the 
naraflrranh of the renort. Aicmed. let it he rerolleoted, by somt of the most expexieitced 
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inkUig^t offioeri^ in the service: If» as asBiBiants^ they be not entrusted with some indcH 
* pendent branch of business on their own eesponsibility, if they are sutgect to the caprice of 
Xsuperior^ perhaps of inferior ability to themselves, and the question whether business shall * 7 " 
ibe transferred or not be left dependent upon tte inAuenoe of a sheristadar^ we should 
despair of seeing the assistants, as a body, made useful to the State, proportionately to the Go^awMpwiail ; 
^fearge of maintaining them; and although individual collectors, and individual magistrates lo November i8jl 
and commissioners, may have found means of extracting useful sexyice from them, through 
the terms of confidence on which they live together, the example will not warrant a reliance 
^ such a system for the general conduct of afiairs; nor is the employment so pven by 
auperiors, finr their own relief and in the sparit of confidence, any substitute for the inde* 
pendent management of a civil court, under rules and responsibilities declared by law.’’ 

27. I!o this remark the minority answer : ** If indeed, as would seem to he here hinted, the 
junior members of our body are to be coaxed into obedience, it is high time that a stricter 
system of disciplme should be substituted for that which has been hitherto in force/’ 

28. The result of all my invest^ation, now pretty extensive, mid very earnestly made, 
into the system of our administration, has been a conviction that its main defect consists in 
the absence of all official subordination, in the equality fisting between all ranks, and in 
the individuality, if I may so say, of every public functionary. The recommendation that 
I would, in conclusion, the most strongly urge upon the Honourable Court is, that they would 
confirm and persevere in the system long since recommended by them to the Madras Govern- 
ment, upon the authority of Sir Thomas Munro, of uniting the appointments of collector 
and magistrate, of destroying the independence of each other of eve^ officer employed in 
the same district, of making the collector’s a great office, consisting of deputy collectors and 
joint magistiutes and assistants, subordinate to one head, and acting upon the same system. 

The public will then be saved from the evils of a continually occurring interregnum, from the 
succession of perfect strangers to all the concerns of the district, and from the undue advan- 
tages which all such occasions of the virtual suspension of authority give to a corrupt 
omlali. This arrangement gives also to the Government an opportunity of providing a coun- 
terbalance to the inefficiency of a chief, by aiding him with subordinates of superior qualifi- 
cations, and by placing under the correction of a strong superior the idle and the weak. 

It is in a school of this kind that young men will be best trained. A profound knowledge 
of jurisprudence, or the high attainments that distinguish English lawyers and judges, are 
not to be looked for; nor, however desirable, are they indispensable ; but what is necessary is, 
that those, both young and old, who have the decision of suits, whether for 10 or 1,000 
rupees, and who are vested with the powers of fine, imprisonment and corporal punishment, 
should have served their apprenticeship ; should be conversant with the manners and business 
of the country ; and that their opinions should be formed upon the practice and greater expe- 
rience of their superiors in office. 

29. This plan is in the course of introduction, and I will not deny that I think it will 
work ill at first; the seniors will not assert their authority, nor will the juniors willingly 
submit to control. But there can be no good government until tne principle can be firmly 
established : and, as is observed by the'minority, ** to this end it is only requisite that 
those who have control over the young men should be given to understand that the Govern^ 
ment will expect at their hands the maintenance of a stricter discipline ; and that they will 
not be excused, if from any mistaken notions of lenity they tolerate idleness or screen 
misconduct.” 

Camp, Teaa Mouree, lOth November 1831. (signed) W. C. Bentinck, 


(20.)— MEMORANDUM by Holt Mackenzie^ Esq. (without Date or Signature, but (®9*) Memorandum 

prepared in 1828). Hdt^^kenzUf 

That the mode in which the civil servants of the Company are now paid is open to 
objection, Government has more than once recognized ; and some years ago, having had 
oee&^ion to notice particularly^ the evils resulting from the frequent translation of officers 
from one district to another, 1 was encouraged to submit a plan for obviating the iucon-^ 
venience. Different things occurred to prevent me from maturii^ any scheme ; but having 
in tbe comparative leisure of this place reverted to the subject, 1 now submit the thoughts 
that have occurred to me. 

The, objections referred to may be stated under the following heads : — 

First, That the salaries of the different offices, which in some departments have from 
various eauses departed widely from the scale adjusted by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, are not 
duly proportioned to the labour and responsibility incurred; and that the emoluments 
Attached to offices involving the same degree of labour and responsibility are not miiform. 

. Saeopdly, That there is no distinct provision for lengUi of service. 

^ Thirdly, That the subsistence money assigned to civu servants out of employ is altogether 
infuiequate to their support. 

The first circumstance has necessarily an unfavourable influence on the spirits and zeal 
of those who are called upon to discharge ai^duous and unportapt fimetions, to spy nothing 
of the positive waste of the public money in the exqessive remuneration of inferimr duties ; for 
t|iejre are in the circumstances of this country aiffi of our body obvious considerations that 
l^ve to the mere pecuniary reward of public service a peculiar importance* We have here 
nd perniaiieht residence. Our merits and demerits are little known, even in the^ country ; 

^no^, thought of among the general body of those with whom our ktter years aie to be 
The^^^ service is but rarely rec^nized even by the Government; it is never (for 
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tfie exceptione are too few to deserve notice) rewarded 'by public honours. Our tatdt m 
the country is settled according to seniority : that which we shall enjoy in England vrijl 
4e^nd mainly on the fortune we may possess. The humblest tradesman who retires Wiih 
^ iarge fortune will scarcely recognise at home the superiority of those whose councils have 

E d or secured extensive regions, or contributed to the haziness of millions ; and prO- 
/ in general society, now as of old, it may be said, Est animus tibi, sunt moran, 
est lingua fidesque, sed quadringentis sex septem millia desint, plebs eris.*’ 

Were the overpaid offices always reserved for the seniors of the service, the prodigalify 
might at least be palliated ; but still much of the mischief would remain ; and i need net 
observe that such is not and cannot always be the case. Indeed several of the offices in 
question (salt agencies, for instance) require activity to prevent the abuses to which they 
are particularly open ; and the largeness of the salanes having, in some instances, tempted 
old and infirm men to undertake duties which would otherwise have been left to young afifl 
active servants, has, I am convinced, occasioned to Government a loss which ten times the 
nominal amount of the allowance drawn would not compensate. I speak the more freely 
on this point, because though I still think the principle of subdividing agencies might be 
very profitably pursued. Government is, generally speaking, very fortunate in the preseitt 
incumbents; but I have clearly in my recollection more than one agent whose resignation^ 
had the public purse been my private property, I should have considered it an act of obvious 

J rudence to purchase by a very large donation ; satisfied that ten lacs of rupees would not 
ave exceed a year’s purcliase of the loss sustained through inefficiency cf control. 

But the most serious evil resulting from the unequal distribution of the emoluments of 
office, is to be found in the frequent changes which Government is consequently compelled 
to make or allow. 

In the Revenue department, for instance, many of the districts most easily managed 
yield a large amount of revenue from the stamps and excise: the former is realized with 
little or no trouble, and little or no responsibility ; the trouble and responsibility incurred 
in the collection of the latter are altogether inconsiderable, and bear no certain proportion 
to the amount realized. It is of course generally an object with the revenue servants to g^ 
appointed to the districts in question ; and a Governor-general, anxious to distribute the 
advantages of the service with impartiality, cannot easily resist claims founded on seniority 
or merit, though satisfied that the transfer of the applicant to a new district is attended 
with detriment to the public interests : indeed, as matters now stand, to neglect such claims 
would occasion so much discontent as to outweigh the evils of change. Hence it very 
frequently happens that officers in all respects well suited to the situations they hold, are 
removed to others, in which, even if equally possessed of local knowledge, they will be less 
useful to the Government. ITie most able sometimes seek easier, and tne less efficient are 
candidates for more arduous situations It is always very difficult to place the best mea 
where '^the highest qualifications are required; and eveiy change not su^ested by some 
such special exigency necessarily involves many and serious evils to the Government and 
to the people. The extent of those evils we have had occasion to observe more closely in 
visiting the different districts : the strangeness of the judge and magistrate or collector to 
those of whom he ought to have the most intimate knowledge ; his ignorance of those loca! 
peculiarities of soil, climate, population, caste, character, distribution of property, and 
institutions, on which his arrangements for the management of his district must ninge ; the 
opening to intrigue ; the revival of long-settled claims and disputes ; the sudden disruptiott 
of plans and trains of investigation ; the alarm and uncertainty of the people and or the 
native officers; the mutual misapprehensions and distrusts; the groundless forfeiture of 
long-established claims to consideration : these and other consequences of bringing a new 
man into a district, constitute a mass of evils which it is difficult adequately to describe ; 
they seriously aggravate the unavoidable but unfortunate circumstances which estrange us 
from our subjects ; they generally impair the strength, efficiency and popularity of our 
administration ; they ada largely to the pressure of business under which our officers groan : 
they operate seriously to injure the public finances, and they miserably expose to hazard 
the comfort and happiness of the people. 

The lowest life, indeed, spent in the management of an extensive district, would stIH 
leave an mglish gentleman deplorably ignorant of much it would be eminently useful to 
know; and it would be well if this circumstance were more generally and constantly 
adverted to. A Dutch or German gentleman suddenly called upon to administer the affairs 
of an English country, would be expected to betray throughout life innumerable ignorances, 
and to fall into innumerable errors in regard to the community ; yet he would have spoken 
from his infancy merely a different dialect of the same tongue ; he would have been instructed 
to adore the same God in the same manner ; he would have been taught to search the same 
sacred volume for the mles of life, and for the grounds of his hopes in immortality ; he 
would have drunk in youth at the same fountains of ancient genius ; his thoughts would 
have been shaped after the same models of taste, and their current directed by the same 

maxims 


* One instance I recollect, so hooourable to the individual t)mt 1 cannot avoid Jnentioning ^ 
wliijch a gentleman cheerfully undertook the charge of a Reordered district at a considerable pecuniW 
f^tcrifice ; I mean the transfer of Mr. Christian from Gorruckpoor to Agra ; but 1 confess I cah 
justify the Government for so availing itself of his public s^rit and disintei^Wnflii^ aud 0^ 
almost say that he carried the disregard of his privatfiiittareets too fkr. " ^ ' 
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maxims of wisdom; the same precepts and the same examples would for the most part 
have ^ided him in his conceptions of decency and honour ; the same sciences would have AppwdixCM.) 
fixed his notions of physical and moral phenomena ; the same laws would have prescribed — 

the general principles of civil and international right ; he would find the same acts providing (^^0 Memonndurn 
nearly for the same wants ; he would mingle in all the social enjoyments of private life ; he Aiftckefixie^ 

would join in public worship, and partake in most of the acts of public bodies ; he might 
form the closest domestic relations with those of his new country : yet still the foreigner 
would prevail, and his judgment would be received with distrust on the simplest municipal 
^regulation. Nay, a citizen of the same country would be expected long and anxiously to 
inquire before he ventured an opinion on any matter foreign to his ordinaiy profession : 
experience in agriculture, for instance, is claimed only by those whose daily occupation and 
daily bread it has been for a long series of years. How then are we to account for the con- 
fidence with which the possession of knowledge in regard to Indian affairs is so often 
assumed, or for the apparent indifference with which the means of lessening our palpable 
ignorance are too generally regarded ? What would be our feelings if subjected to tlie best 
meant blunders of a foreign despot, and that in matters touching the nearest and dearest 
interests of life? With what sentiments would we regard the arrival of a stranger, /armed 
with so much power for good or evil, with new plans, new prejudicCvS, and new retainers? 

Or if we deplore the ignorance which the best informed must acknowledge, and which the 
ablest will the most readily avow, how comes it that we so continually sanction arrange- 
ments by which the evil is so largely aggravated, and by which the benefits of local expe- 
rience, purchased with great difficulty, and at best miserably defective, are sacrificed or 
impaired ? 

In a word, every unnecessary change in the station of public officers seems to me to be 
and to be felt as a cruel injury; than which there is perhaps nothing that Government 
should more strenuously endeavour to avert ; and in proportion as the existing distribution of 
the emoluments of office tends, as it certainly does tend, to occasion frequent changes that 
would not otherwise occur, it must, I think, be regarded as the cause of evils far more 
serious than one is at first sight prepared to trace to such a source. 

The want of some distinct provision for length of service is also to a certain degree inju- 
rious to the public interests, by occasioning clianges that would otherwise be unnecessary ; 
since it certainly sometimes happens that officers possessing very slender qualifications are 
appointed to new situations, to the detriment of the public service, out of a compassionate 
consideration for the narrowness of the incomes they happen to enjoy, or in deference to 
the principles which attach to seniority the right of promotion. It is further to be regretted, 
because it constitutes one, the only plausible, ground on which the excessive emoluments 
attached to particular offices are justified and maintained. It is at the same time hurtful 
te the public interests, by aggravating the discontent which supersession, however justly 
incurred, must occasion, and which, though it may produce no palpable neglect of duty, 
cannot fail to extinguish that zeal on which the spirited discharge of public functions mainly 
depends ; especially in a country where there is no popular voice to supply the excitement 
of public applause. Independently too of actual supersession or slight, there is something 
meia.ncholy and discouraging in the prospect of serving for a long series of years without 
any improvement in rank or emolument ; and in some cases old serv ants have really been 
k^pt in the receipt of allowances from which they could scarcely be expected to make any 
adequate provision for their families. 

The inadequacy of the subsistence money assigned to servants out of employment, I con- 
sider to be by no means a trifling evil. The sum allowed will do little more than pay the 
rent of a house in any healthy situation in Calcutta; the oldest servant is then worse 
provided for than the young writer attached to the College. The period which elapses 
before suitable employment offers is frequently considerabl«; ; in the interval the parties are 
often compelled to incur debt chargeable with a heavy interest, and subjected to much 
distress ; and the Government must be proportionately under the necessity of restoring men 
to office with a less strict scrutiny of qualitications. 

Adverting to the liberal scale on which service is paid, and to the present condition of the 
finances, I would not propose to subject the Government to any new charge, with the view 
of better provWing for individuals in the predicament in question. Nay, the general body of 
the service will certainly gain by any new distribution of the existing allowances which 
ahall meet that object ; all are liable to be in the situation of a servant out of employ, and the 
loss and embarrassment of the individuals greatly preponderate over the small sacrifice on 
thwart of the general body by which they might oe prevented. 

The correction of the above evils is the object which I have chiefly had in view, when 
considering how the distribution of public emoluments may best be arranged. I have assumed 
that in a service so constituted os ours, there will be little difficulty in securing the best 
offices for the best men when emoluments are duly apportioned, and that there is little or 
no room for patronage in the vulgar sense of the word. The experience of nearly 12 years 
justifies me in thinking that any personal gratification which the dispensers of public 
employment may in a few instances have enjoyed, from the opportunity of indulging private 
ffivour, is, and is felt to be of little or no consideration ; and the constantly recurring necessity 
of weighing the pretensions of rival candidates, which the unequal distribution of emohi- 
ments occasions, is a very^serious cause of pain and embarrassment. 

With tte above impressions, it has occurred to me as expedient to divide the allowances 

the civil service into two parts, of which one shall be regulated simply by a reference to 
the st^iiiig of the individuals ; the other shall be attached to official situation, and adjusted 
according to official labour and responsibilily. 
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In distributing the first-mentioned fund, which I shall call allowance of rank/ M propose 
to consider the civil servauts, under the rank of councillors^ as divided into eight classes. 
Of Ae senior merchants, i. e. gentlemen who have served 11 years or upwards, I constitute 
five classes : the first, containing Nos. from to 3B of the civil auditor’s list, consists of 
gentlemen whose period of service exceeds 30 years ; the second, containing Nos, d9 to 
72, consists of those who have served more than 26, but less than 30 years ; the third 
class (Nos. 73 to 143), of those who have served more than 20, but less than 26 ; the fourth 
(Nos. 144 to 212), of those who have served more than 16, but less than 20 years; the 
fifth (Nos. 218 to 242), of those who have served less than 16: the junior merchants, 
servants of from eight to 11 years standing (Nos. 243 to 276), form the sixth class. The 
seventh class, it has appearcid to me expedient (for reasons some of which will be men^ 
tinned hereafter, and others will be obvious on an inspection of the list) to extend to all 
who have served more than three years, though I have thus gone two years below the rank of 
factor. In truth, though 1 have considered it right to attend to those (somewhat antiquated) 
distinctions, when there has been no reason to the contrary, I would not be understood as 
attaching much weight to them ; for they had their origin in a state of things very different 
from the present, and have little practical influence on the interests or feelings of our service, 
or on the measures of the Government in regard to it. v 

To the first class I propose to assign an allowance of 20,400 per annum, exclusively of 
official salary; to the second, an allowance of rupees 10,600; to the third, rupees ^12, 000;; 
to the fourth, rupees 9,000 ; to the fifth, rupees 8,400 ; to the sixth, rupees 7,200 ; and to 
the seventh, rupees (5,000. All below servants of three years’ standing, including students 
attached to the College, I consider to constitute the eighth class, and propose that they 
shall receive, as now, rupees 4,800 and 3,000 respectively. 

The sepaiate salaries which have occurred to me as proper to be attached to the several 
offices are specified in the annexed Statement, which 1 have purposely confined to offices 
chargeable on the Territorial revenue of Bengal. 

The whole arrangement is, of course, in its nature to a certain degree arbritrary. We have 
no pronometer (if I may coin a word for the occasion) to measure the intensity of official 
labour, and I have been generally guided by the scale which regulated the aiTangements of 
Lord Cornwallis, where it could be applied, and where there have not appeared reasons for 
departing from it ; but I doubt not that, even though the general principle be approved, the 
details may be materially amended. 

A few explanatory observations only appear to be necessary : the Statement * will for the 
most part explain itself. First, in regard to the allowances of rank, though the proposed 
adjustment of them has been the result of a good deal of thought, 1 do not know that I can 
give any good reason for the particular scale assumed. I have endeavoured so to regulate 
it as to provide for the junior servants adequate means of support in the early part of their 
service, even though they shall not be fortunate in early promotion ; and to secure for the 
seniors, who may not have been qualified for important trusts, a liberal income in the latter 
part of their career. 

Although in the first instance 1 have formed the classes with reference to periods of 
service, it may be preferable hereafter to assign to each of the first seven a specific number, 
because 1 think it very desirable to discourage the tendency to an increase in the establish- 
ment of covenanted officers, which the circumstances of our situation, and all our natural 
affections and prejudices, must strongly operate to promote. 

Under that plan it would of course be necessary to keep on the list servants who may g-o 
home with the intention of returning to India, or to provide for their resuming their place m 
the class to which they belong, without displacing those who may have succeeded to them ; 
but in either way no difficulty will occur in arranging the details of the scheme that may be 
preferred, though of course periodical revisions may be necessary as the circumstances of 
the service may alter. I should hope that bef ore long the whole of those who have exceeded 
26 years’ service may be brought into one class. 

It originally occurred to me as desirable to increase the allowances of the eighth class, by 

assigning 


^ It will be observed that I have used the list furnished by the Civil Auditor in November iSij. 
This is the latest list I find among my records, and I do not imagine that the alterations which have 
since taken place will in any degree affect the principle of the plan. 1 have not therefore thought it 
worth while to refer to the presidency for another list. In the Judicial branch the iiew: ofiloea ure all 
such as have been provided for. In the Revenue branch the new distribution of the salt cbokees, wbjich 
have now been attached to colleotorships and other ofiicest will require arrangement : I siiould think • 
a separate allowance in such cases, varying from 7,i00 to 3,600, according to the number of ohpk<^ 
would be appropriate. To the Superintendant of the Sulkea Golahs» a sdary of Rs, 1,800 would 
liberal. To the Arracan Commissioner 30,000, to the ChitUgong Salt Agent and Collector 
Rs* so, 400, and to his Deputy Rs. 8,400. To the Judicial and Revenue branch, the Ramghiir office 
ought 1 think to stand on the footing of a provincial judgeship. To the Collector and Joint Magistrate 
of N. Aloradabad, 1 would propose a salaiy of fts. 18,000, making the total allowance Rr. 25,^00. 
To the Deputy Secretary to Government in the Territorial and Judicial departments, Rt, 16,800 
would I think be suitable. 

On tbo whole 1 should imagine that if a statement be made up for tbe present^time, it will be founil 
(ebiefiy from the circumstance that the office of third Member of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium» 
has bei^^iboUshed, and that the Hidgelee appointment is not included in the list) a certain saving will* 
b^ exlubited beyond what 1 have assumed. To the Hidgelee appointmeiit there i^ould he atleobeA* 
a special allowance for a sea«boat, to be drawn by the officer ill charge* 
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asBJgtting to all young writers out of Collie 0^000 rupees, and to the collegians, who have .. 

the advantage of quarters in Writers’ Buildings, rup^s 4,800 per annum ; but on further Appendix (M.) 

consideration I have thought it best to let things rema.m as they are. It is true that in 

Calcutta an income of rupees 4,800 is scarcely sufficient for tne support of one holding (29.) Memomndum 

the rank which it would be absurd to de^ to the youngest member of a body so consti- hy IMt Maeienzie, 

tuted as our service, if wholly unaided. But in general the young civilian has some inde- 

pendent funds ; and I fear that an increase in flie allowances assigned to him on his first 

arrival, would only have the effect of aggravating that delusion in regard to the pecuniary 

advantoges of the seiyice, which is one main cause of extravap.nce. With the precautions 

now taken by Government to prevent debt, it seems to be advisable to fix the income of 

the young civilian so as to enforce a certain and rather a strict attention to economy ; and 

it appears to me probable that the subsequent increase of emolument to be obtained after 

the expiration of the third year, or on admission to any of the offices to which a distinct 

salary is attached, will be better appropriated and employed by the young civilian, than if 

on his first entrance into the countiy a higher allowance were assigned to him. The chief 

ground, however, for the conclusion to which I have come, is the persuasion that the interests 

of Government and the people would be greatly promoted if the principle which has, 

I believe, been adopted at Madras were generally followed here : I mean that of requiring 
every civil servant to spend three years in the Mofussil after being detached from College, 
and if those years were really spent in the situation of assistant. The appointment of young 
men to Calcutta offices in the first years of their service is, I think, on various groiinds to 
be deprecated. It is scarcely less, I think, to be regretted, that they are so often virtually 
if not avowedly entrusted with independent authority, and especially with the power of the 
whip and the gaol. The effects of the early admission of the civil servants to substantive 
offices in the Judicial and Revenue departments, strike me as being very apparent and very 
mischievous ; it aggravates greatly the necessary defects of our system, in its influence on 
the minds of the jieoplc, ana it still more importantly and injuriously affects the character^ 
temper and acquirements of the civil servants. The majority, even of our best men, seem 
to me to betray that crudeness and imperfection of knowledge which is the necessary con- 
sequence of being too soon thrown into the turmoils of public life, and that harshness of 
bearing and want of modesty, in their intercourse with natives and persons out of the 
service, which the premature possession of power generally induces, and lor which the finest 
talents and the noblest purposes cannot, in the public sentiment, atone. 

To the strength of the Government it is surely of ve^ great importance that the conduct 
of our public officers should be such as to conciliate affection ; but for this purpose it is not 
enough that they be influenced by that zeal and high sense of honour which does, I sin- 
cerely believe, eminently distinguish the civil servants of the Company: they must encourage 
kind feelings towards the people; they must know and take an interest in their concerns; 
they must temper authority with gentleness ; they must think modestly of themselves and 
charitably of others ; they must constantly bear in mind and guard against the dai^er of 
their giving unintentional offence; and, reflecting on the necessary ofiensiveness ot ado- 
minion exercised by such an aristocracy, they must constantly be on the watch lest they 
aggravate the evil, or omit any of the means by which it may be palliated. 

Now, to the acquisition of the necessary knowledge, disposition and principles, it seems 
to me that the present system is decidedly unfavourable ; and that they are likely to be 
acquired only through a scheme wliich shall initiate the junior members of the service in 
public business, under the close control and immediate direction of seniors qualified to 
command their respect and attachment, and which shall compel them to obtain an adequate 
knowledge of the concerns of the people, and the laws and customs of the country, before 
they are required or empowered authoritatively to interfere in the administration of affairs. 

Three years does not appear to be too long an apprenticeship for so important and difficult 
a profession * ; and the line, wherever drawn, seems naturally to mark that distinction which 
it was originally, I imagine, intended to draw by the designations of writer and factor, 
though applied of course to a different and far less dignified and responsible description 
cf duty. 

The adjustment of the salaries of office is more intricate and difficult. I cannot hope 
that I have hit upon a plan free from objection ; and indeed, once for all, I may state 
that I submit the scheme not in the expectation that it will be approved and adapted (the 
change could not of course, in any event, bo made without the previous authority of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors), but chiefly with the view of drawing attention to fte 
general subject. 1 shall cheerfully give my best services to perfect any other arrange^ 
ment that may ultimately be thougnt to promise greater advantages. 

In the Judicial department I have fully maintained the present scale of emoluments 
(considered in the aggregate), because I am satisfied that they are far from excessive in 
fimount ; and though the principle of the scheme requir^ in some cases a reduction of the 
emoluments drawn by certain servants of comparativelyTJow standing, yet this will I hoj^ 


* In the Schedule submitted 1 have been guided by the rank given in the Civil Auditor’s liel, 
having no other document immediately at hand to by : but in applying these remarks, I would refer 
to actual residence and employment in the interior, and they of course are meant to itielude acting 
appointments ; the question being as to the authority exerdaed, not the tenure by whichdils held. Even 
howeVdr if 1 bad the means, it would scarcely be worth while to correct the SefeMoiSi the precise fime 

when the increased allowance shall commeftce being of little importancei ' 
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he found to be abundantly compensated by the sidvaiitagea to-^the enjoyment of which thew 

Appendix will ultimately rise. Promotion in the line is usually so regular, that no individual can w«U 

— suffer by an arrangement which is advantageous for tlie general body, and I do not of course 

of t^he propose that the scheme, if adopted, should affect present incumbents* 

Cml Service* Generally, I may observe, that the plan of assigning a separate allowance of rank seems 
to render unnecessuiy the existing differences in the salaries of the several judges of courts 
and members of Boards, and this f consider to be one essential recommendation of the scheme ; 
for it seems to me obvious that the differences in question are injurious to the public service, 
not only in causing persons to be uselessly transferred from one part of the country to another, 
but in occasioning the introduction of a senior or judge to be regarded by his colle^ues with 
feelings little calculated to promote that harmony and zealous co-operation which it is so 
desirable to maintain and secure. When the official allowances of all the circuit judges are 
the same (and the only difierencc in duty being favourable to the ease and economy of the 
senior, there seems to be no sufficient reason for the existing distinction, unless .strictly 
applied to benefit leiiglh of service ), it is not likely, I should hope, that the arrangements of 
one year will be anmdled in the next, and that judges will in the course of 12 months have 
to apply themselves to acquire a knowledge of diflerent divisions separated by an interval 
of a thousand miles, and still more remote from each other in the circumstances and cha- 
racter of the people. 

In proportion as our empire has extended, the duties of the judges of the supreme native 
court have necessarily become more important and arduous : to them, therefore, it seems to 
be essentially necessary to assign a very liberal rate of salary. I trust the experiment will 
never be made of establishing at a distance from the Presidency, and from communication with 
the Government, a court vested with such large powers as the Sudder Pewamiy Nizamut 
Adawlut, whose construction of the law is conclusive, and whose judgments are subjected only 
to the check of an appeal to His Majesty in Council ; a check which, if feeble in regard to 
a court stationed in Calcutta, would be nearly nominal in its application to a tribunal fixed 
at a tliousand miles up the country. Nay, I must be permitted to doubt the wisdom of the 
arrangement which, in opposition to the system of 1793, and upon general prineijideB little 
applicable to this country, and in no country I believe strictly applied, has operated to dis- 
join the chief judicial authority from all connection with the executive government. I must 
further question the expediency of multiplying the judges of a court vested with such 
powers, when the exigency was, merely to provide for* the comparatively easy duW of de* 
ciding criminal or civil cases, involving, most of tliein, mere questions of fact, tre may 
consider ourselves fortunate indeed if the service shall at any one time furnish three men 
duly qualified for Uie situation of a Sudder judge : nay, were I to define the qualifications, 
I should be forced to conclude that we must generally look in vain for a single individual so 
gifted; for to the establishment of anything like a system of law worthy of England, it is 
plain that qualifications of the rarest description should belong to those who are called upon 
to control and direct the judicial offices. 

Should it be determined to place a part of the Sudder judges on the footing of deputies 
or vice-agents, and to confine the powers of general control and special appeals to a smaller 
number (an arrangement which I think would add greatly to the efficiency and character 
the court), it would not, I conceive, be necessary to assign to the officers vested with such 
restricted powers so large a salary as I have proposed. An allowance equivalent to that which 
I thought adequate for the meml>crs of Boards would, I conceive, suffice ; and of course, in 
this case, as in regard to the Boards, the amount of salary, in so far as it is adjusted with 
a view to tlie general competition of the department, may properly be reduced, as the 
situations are made to bear a larger proportion to the candidates : the prizes being more 
numerous, the value of each should naturally fall. 

In the first class, which in the list in question includes two fixed and one officiating judge, 
the aggregate allowance of each of the former will be rupees 60,800, in the second class 
rupees 52,800, and in the third rupees 48,000. 

The aggregate allowances of the judges of the provincial courts exceed, it will be seen, 
those now received by them. The advantage belongs to the junior judges; and this has 
appeared to me desirable, because, when the expense and annoyance of the circuit is con- 
sidered, these officers seem to be, comparatively speaking, underpaid. Whether the office be 
so constituted as to secure all the advantages that might reasonably be expected from so 
large and expensive an estahlishment, is a question which it would be out of place now to 
discuss at length : I shall only remark generally that they do not appear to provide suffi- 
ciently for the speedy and regular delivery of the gaols ; and that, as civil tribunals, they do 
not seem to stand so high in general estimation as to make me sure that much advantage is 
derived from their appellate jurisdiction. 

Of the judges, and judges and magistrates, it seems advisable to equalize the official 
salaries,* which I propose td fix\t 18,000 rupees, leaving of course the aggregate emolu- 
ments of individuals to depend on their standing in the service. Those of the third class 
of civil servants, which includes a large number, will under the proposed arrangement have 
aggregate emoluments equal to the highest scale now drawn, viz. sicca rupees 30,000 per 
annum. In the fourth class they will receive 27,000 ; and in the fifth (which now cont^ms 
seven, drav^ing on an average 26,000 rupees), 20,400. 

The existing distinction in favour of the Western Provinces, I propose to set aside ; < there 
seems to be no sufficient reason for it on the score of expe^se^ana on that of lapour 
exposure to the climate, the Bengal zillahs might possibly xlam an excess of e)»iolwentf* 
10ien we first acquired the country the distinction was re^onable ; but it would be difficult 

• now 
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now to say why Behar and Benares should have different scales, and Benares and Seharun* 'M i..... 

pore the same. Apjjiieiidigi (M*) 

Under the above plan the official salaries of the iudges of the Sudder, Provincial and 
Zillah courts (36,000, 24,000 and 18,000 rupees), will bear very nearly the same proportion (sg ^Meraorsadum 
to each other as the allowances now assigned to them respectively. hy HoU MoeketiMie, 

In regard to the allowances assigned to the other judicial officers no particular remark 
appears to be necessary. 

To the members of the Boards of Revenue I propose to assign a salary of 30,000 mpees, 
maku^ the aggregate allowance of the highest class 60,400, and of the lowest 42,000. In 
the middle class, to which most of the members beloi^, the allowance will be rupees 46,800, 
and the average of the three (rupees 46,400) differs from that now dravm by the lower 
Board of Revenue, which appears to be the best standard, in the trifling sum only of rupees 
266. On the whole, there is an average deduction of about 1,800 rupees, which appears to 
be fully justified by the great increase which has of late years been made to the number 
of Boards. 

If indeed, as I am now disposed to think advisable, the officers of control employed in 
the interior shall hereafter be placed on the footing of commissioners, acting under the 
general direction of a Presidency Board (and especially if the duty shall be combined with 
that of the judges of circuit), a modification of allowances would become necessary; and 
since to the General Board many details now thrown upon Government would naturally 
belong, the allowances of its members might very properly be rated higher than those 
assigned to the existing Boards. 

A notion has occurred to me, which I may take this opportunity of mentioning, that in 
selecting persons for Boards and other offices of control. Government might derive much 
advantage from a distinct reference to the subordinate functionaries interested. Individuals 
would doubtless very often over-rate their own pretensions ; but in regard to the relative 
merits and claims ot others, 1 believe our service would be found to come to a very fair 
decision, vrith a just advertence both to seniority and to general qualifications. It seems 
to me that there would be found combined with a reasonable consideration for length of 
service, and a natural repugnance against subjection to the authority of a junior, a very 
decided desire that the higher offices of the service should be filled by superior men, really 
capable of directing and controlling, and influenced only by an honest zeal for the public 
good; and the votes of the judges or collectors of any division, relative to the selection of 
the individual to be placed over them, would, I am disposed to think, afford to the Governor- 
general better means of deciding on the claims of candidates than are now within his 
reach. The plan would have the obvious advantage of affording a complete answer to any 
complaint of supersession ; and the more I reflect on the subject, ana especial^ on the 
painful duty which, when vacancies in such offices occur, now devolves on the Governor- 
general and his confidential advisers, the more 1 am inclined to think that the scheme 
(though at first sight it may appear rather wild) would practically be found productive of 
many solid advantages. In such cases I can say positively that patronage, in the sense of 
personal favour to individuals, is never thought of; and as Government might still reserve 
not only a veto, but the actual appointments, I do not conceive that its authority would in 
any degree be weakened : at the same time the measure would, 1 conceive, be calculated to 
have very happy effects on the temper and character of the service, correcting especially 
the tendency which the existing system, when most mildly and impartially administered, has 
to produce waywardness or indolence in the discharge of our public duties. 

llie reference to the officers interested might be best made oy a letter addressed to each 
individual, requesting him to send by return of post, for the consideration of the Govemor- 

f eneral, the names of those civil servants, to the number of , whom he might consider 
est qualified for the vacant office, arranged in the order in which he might consider them 
deserving of preference, and apprising him that he was at full liberty to insert his own ^ 
name in any part of the list he might judge proper. 

But to return to the matter in hand: the collectors of land revenue in the Western 
Provinces it appears to be clearly advisable to put on a footing with the judges and ma- 
gistrates ; for their duties can scarcely be regarded as less arduous or impoilant. . They 
are g^raffy of the same standing, and in responsibility they stand pre-eminent. 

In. the JLower Provinces the functions of collectors are obviously much less responsible 
and difficult; and for them, therefore, when not charged with magisterial duties, I consider 
a salary of 12,000 rupees to be ample. The same I propose for collectors of customs in 
the interior : and it will be seen that, notwithstanding the limitation of official salary, the 
older collectors will, with the addition of the allowance of rank, obtain a very liberal income, 
considerably exceedinj^ what is actually drawn by several mentioned in the list. 

The only objection, indeed, that has occurred to me against the measure of placing the 
^lowances of collectors in Bei^l and Behar on a lower scale than those in the Western 
^rovificci^ is the risk thereby incurred of introducing into the latter officers insufficiently 
But this need not, 1 trust, be regarded as a very formidable objection, unless we 
siipppse PP the part of Government a very culpable degree of inattention ; and in truth, the 
Id^u^r of a coUfector’s life in the unsettl^ districts, superadded to the dimger of disgrace 
iiii failing to discharge the duties of the office, will probably be found to counteract in 
a gi^at measure the.temptation of 6,000 rupees a year. Certainly if the Boards do their 
to the country, and if the Government peremptorily reauire as a part of that duty the 
honest development of ascertained disqualification, the rist will be s|^edily reduced to 
IS tih^yrndaWe under the construction of our tervice. 

MVeisfe^ revenufe officers of the Lower Provinces a few offices in 
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some degree over-paid, for such I conceive the opium and salt agencies to be, though the pecu- 
niary trust incident to the disbursement of large sums, but feebly checked, certainly requii^ 
special consideration; and in the case of most of the salt agencies the unhealthiness of 
Climate should have its weight. These offices, though requiring activity and integrity, do 
not seem to demand the same qualifications as are necessary for judges and magistrates, or 
collectors who have to make settlements, and might with advantage be considered open 
to collectors in the Lower Provinces, as well as to officers in the Customs, Salt and Opium 
departments. The provision made for seniors will enable Government much more decidedly 
to resist the claims of persons wanting the requisite qualifications, and the temptation to 
seek the appointments in question will be lessened : but !• confess this is the part of the 
plan I am most dissatisfied with. 

The Cuttack collectorship I have of course ranked with those best paid, and it has like- 
wise appeared to be right to place in that class the collectorship' of Benares; but in 
regard to these, and indeed almost all the remaining offices, it may oe sufficient to refer to 
the Statement. 

The chief assistants in the territories to which the Regulations do not extend, appear to have 
duties not less important and laborious than those of judges and collectors in the Western 
Provinces ; for though the population and wealth of the tracts under their control is g'enerally 
less, it must be remembered that they have the combined duties of all departments. 

Political residents I have left on their present footing as nearly as possiDle. 

The Cuttack commissioner, and other mixed officers of that grade, it has appeared to be 
proper to place on the footing of the Boards of Revenue, in any permanent scheme ; tem- 
porary exigencies should be met by special arrangements. 

The Cumaon office stands on a level with that of a judge and magistrate; Ajmere and 
Bhopaul I have ranked higher, with reference to the existing salaries, rather than to any clear 
perception of the propriety of what I suggest ; and it would indeed be preposterous to hope 
that in a matter turning so much on mere questions of degree, I shoulu have in all or even 
in the majority of cases hit upon what will be approved; it will be enough if the whole 
scheme be not rejected, which I trust it will not be without serious consideration, merely 
because various dfetailed objections may occur. 

The secretaries to Government I have placed on the same footing with the judges of the 
Sudder Court. In the highest class they will receive 6«,400, or 1,400 ruixjes above what is 
now drawn by the chief secretary ; in the lowest class in which they are likely to be found, 
rupees 40,400 ; the average in tlie list in question is rupees 50,300 ; the actual average is 
rupees 51,250. The arrangement now proposed providing for an increase of emolument with 
length of service, will afford a favourable opportunity of discontinuing the senseless and 
injurious distinction of chief secretary. Government will no longer be embarrassed in the 
selection of the persons best qualified for the several departments, by a consideration of 
the pecuniary interests of those immediately attached to it, or compelled to make special 
distinctions which cannot fail to be attendee! with more injurious consequences. 

Your Lordship has frequently expressed your wish that the office of chief secretary did 
not exist, and the recent orders of the Honourable Court appear to me to render a change 
particularly desirable; for whilst there was a fixed rule the inconvenience was trifling. 
Under the rule in favour of seniority, no man worthy of the situation of secretary to Govern- 
ment would dream of objectiug to the choice of a senior secretary, whose appointment was 
in his judgment calculated to strengthen the (yovemment of which he formea a part : even 
on the score of mere personal comfort, the first consideration is to have colleagues whom 
the service and community respect. Under an absolute rule in favour of the oldest 
secretary, a senior servant might take office under him without any personal degradation ; 
the conditions being fixed and general, there is no room for individual distinction, and none 
consequently for the reasonable indulgence of individual feeling : but under the present 
system there must be a constant struggle with the pride (the honest pride) both of the 
actual incumlients and of the candidates for office. Nor let it be thought that those 
who on principle avoid solicitation, and are silent under the deci.sion of Government, are 
necessarily satisfied because they do not complain : on the contrary, they are probably 
those who will feel most deeply any implied sligm ; and there must be no ordinary exertion 
of virtue if the slight is not met by feelings which ought certainly to have no place in the 
breast of one holding so high and confidential an office. 

I am tempted to take this opportunity of stating more distinctly than I have yet seen 
done, the essential change which the extension of our empire, ana other circumstances, 
have wrought in the condition of the secretaries to Government; because I believe it is 
highly dangerous to trust any man writh the powers they virtually possess without avowed 
and well-defined responsibility, and because the form of conductitig public business is cal- 
culated to induce very erroneous conceptions. But the subject Would lead me into a long 
disquisition, from which I shquM probably find it difficult to escape without ptonosinig 
some rather extensive alterations in the scheme of the Supreme Government itselr; and 
I am afraid I shall already have exhausted patience, and gained for myself the character of 
an incorrigible schemer. 

I shall only therefore remark generally, that the circumstances nmst be regarded as 
fully justifying the scale of allowances I have proposed, and might tnd^ suggest eveti 
a higher rate. I hope that I may be permitted to add, that i speak. Without scruple of 
a body to w hich I belong ; not only because I do not propose that tlm plan, if ack^itedi 
should apply to personal incumbents, but because by the time the decision of the Honoiii^ 
able Court is likely to be obtained upon it, my connection wdth the country will be nearily 
drawing to a close. 

1 shall 
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I shall not extend this Note by going into any further detail in regard to particular — 
offices ; I request that, in judging of the plan, distinct reference may be had not only to Appendix (M.) 

the general abstract, but to the detailed list, and that the effect of the gradual increase in 

the allowances of rank may be borne in mind, if it shall appear that the emoluments of any (29 ) Memorandum 
of the offices held by junior servants have been inexpediently curtailed. by BdiU Muck^nziet 

I have not of course overlooked the objection that the proposed plan has not the advan- 
tage which is supposed to attend the system of remunerating by commission on certain 
branches of our receipts : in truth, I believe that the extent of that advantage has been 
ovef-rated ; and it is certainly very imperfectly secured by the existing system, under which 
commission is assigned indifferently on the whole collections, whether the amount is to be 
traced to accidental circumstances, to general measures of the Government, to the exertions 
of former functionaries, or to the merits of the present incumbent. 

In lieu of that system I would propose, that besides the fixed salary of office, all col- 
lectors and others employed in the Revenue department should be entitled to a commission 
at a liberal rate on all sums realized by them from the miscellaneous sources of revenue, 
in excess of the amount realized in the three years preceding their appointment, unless 
where Government shall see fit specially to order otnerwise. By this means a further 
ind.ucement will be held out to the continuance of officers in the same situations, and an 
active, zealous and able man, selected by Government to introduce reform where things may 
have been ill-managed, will reap the just reward of his exertions. 

Further, it would, I think, be expedient to let it be geneaally known, that any one not 
being secretary to Government, or a member of a Board in the department to which the 
matter belongs, who may suggest to Government the means of introducing any general 
improvement in any branch of the revenue, or of .making any saving of useless expense, 
shail, on his suggestion being adopted, be held to be entitled to a pecuniary remuneration 
equivalent to that assigned to officers by whom lands illicitly held free of assessment are 
resumed, viz. 26 per cent, or one year’s receipt or saving. 

1 suggest the above-mentioned exception, because the functionaries in question should 
judge impartially of all schemes, with due consideration for the comforts of the people, and 
the general weal, not less than for the immediate profit of the fisc ; and, if anything, it 
would be well to check the eagerness which a revenue secretary must have for increased 
collections. But in the case of inferior officers, or of persons not officially concerned, 

I should anticipate nothing but good from the stimulus in favour of that unpopular but 
most indispensable establishment, tlic Exchequer. 

I have puiposely excluded from consideration the offices in the Commercial department, 
not only because they do not form a charge on the territorial revenue, but because in 
other respects they are quite distinct; and 1 fear that in proposing any plan regarding them 
I should be particularly liable to error. The plan, however, if approved at all, can easily be 
extended ; and certainly the present system, on which commercial servants are paid with 
reference to the sums disbursed by them, seems to me to be radically vicious : for the trade 
of the country depends upon the cheapness with which it can furnish its staple commodities; 
and when 1 reflect on the extraordinary enhancement which has occurred in the price of 
one important article, silk, I confess 1 cannot divest myself of the apprehension that the 
arrangements adopted have not been always those best calculated to secure that important 
object. In tliis case the manufacturers of England, not less than the commerce of India 
and the trade of the Honourable Company, are vitally interested. 

It once occurred to me, that the commercial residents miglit advantageously be required 
to provide for sale in Calcutta a certain quantity of the same goods as are purchased by 
them for consignment to England, and that their commission on the whole investment 
might then very properly be adjusted with reference to the profit accruing on the Calcutta 
sales ; but circumstances prevented me from prosecuting tne subject, and in this remote 
region I can now only throw out the idea generally. 

It cannot, I imagine, be denied that no trifling evils are inseparable from the existence of 
Government commercial establishments in the interior of the country ; and that if the Com- 
pany could purchase an equally good investment in Calcutta at the same cost, the countiy 
would gain greatly by such an arrangement. Tire above plan will have this additional 
advantage, therefore, that it will bring more distinctly to issue the extent of the advantages 
derived from the present system ; and if the scheme succeeds to any considerable extent it 
will operate to reduce the cost of the investment, since the goods sold in Calcutta would of 
course bear their proportion of all fixed charges. 

As to the financial result of the plan now submitted, 1 would observe that my immediate 
object has been to maintain the average emoluments of the service as nearly as possible on 
their present scale ; and when it is observed that, after providing for gentlemen out of em- 
plojrment an income exceeding their present receipts in the sum of rupees the differ- 
ence between the expense that would be incurred under tlie proposed plan, and the charges 
actually incurred, amounts only tp rupees on a disoursement of rupees or 

less than one per mille, I may claim to have succeeded tolerably well in attaining that 
object. 

Should the public exigencies unfortunately require a reduction in the emoluments assigned 
to the civ^l servants, whjich however, if all deparjtmente unite in proper efforts to secure the 
due realization and the economical use of the public resources, will not, I trust, be necessary, 
it seecfis to luethat the could be carrie4 much mote e<][uitably luid Icifs oiy^tipn- 

ably into effect after the system I |inve now submitted was established ; but that k a ^purpose 
1 have not immediately contemplated : the plan, if at all approved, must rkt on its tendency 
to secure other and more importcyit advantages. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SEIEGT COMMFCTEE 


STATEMENT of the Civil Sebvahts of Bengal, under the Rank of Councillors, with the 
Allowances of such os are chargeable to the Territorial Revenue of the Presidency; according 
to the Civil Auditor’s List of the ist November 1835. 




Present 






Income, ex- 
clusive of 

Proposed 

Proposed 

Total 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Temporary 

Allowance 

Sakiiy 

of 

No, 

and AeareKiUe 

Proposed 



Allowance 

of 

of 



and 

Fees paid by 
Individuiils. 

Rank. 

Office. 

JSmoluments 

5 

Senior Judge Provincial Court of Benares - 

45»ooo 

34,000 

94,000 

48,000 

6 

Ditto Member Board of Trade 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Collector Government Customs Cawitporc - 

35.871 

24,000 

12,000 

36,000 


including per- 
sonal Allow- 







atices. 




8 

Senior Judge Provincial Court of Patna 


S4/>oo 

24,000 

48,000 

9 

Corumercial Resident Cessimbazar 




_ 

10 

Ditto - - - - Soonamooky - 

... 



— 

11 

Senior Judge Provincial Court Bareilly 

50,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

13 

Ditto - Moorshedabad - - - 


24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

J 3 

J. Money, out of employ (Commercial) 

... 

— 

— 


»4 

Chief Judge Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 

0o,ooo 

24,000 

36,000 

60,000 

15 

Ditto - Court of Appeal Dacca - 

45,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 ' 

j6 

Second Judge Proviiiciul Court of Appeal 

45,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,006 


Bareilly. 



»7 

Senior Member Board of Revenue Ceded 

55,000 

24,000 

30,000 

’54,000 


Provinces. 



18 

Postmaster-general . - - . 

61.385 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

>9 

Commercial Resident Etawuh - - - 



.... 

IM.. 

so 

Senior Member Board Revenue Lower Pro- 

55,000 

24,000 

30,000 

54,000 


vinces. 





SI 

Commercial Resident Jungypoor 

- 



... 


ss 

Puisne Judge of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 

55»ooo 

24,000 

36,000 

60,000 

n 

Mr. Williams, out of employ (Commercial) 

— 

— 

— 

... 

34 

Second Judge Court of Appeal Dacca 

40,000 

24,000 

24,000 

48,000 

35 

Salt Agent at Bullooah and Chittagong, and 

50,934 

24,000 

27,600 

51,600 


Collector of Bullooah. 


36 

Second Judge Provincial Court of Appeal 

40,000 

24sOCO 

24,000 

48,000 


Patna. 




27 

38 

39 

30 

Superin ten dant of Stamps ... 

Opium Agent Malwa - - - - 

Collector Government Customs Allahabad - 
Second Member Board of Revenue Ceded 

33 » 5 BB 

60,000 

22,556 

24,000 

24,000 

24.000 

18.000 

12,000 

24.000 

12.000 
30,000 

36,000 

48,600 

36,000 

48,606 

50,000 

Provinces. 

3 » 

Collector of Backergunge - - - - 

21,771 

18,000 

12,000 

30,000 

33 

Ditto of Moorshedabad ... 

26,243 

18,000 

12,000 

30,000 

33 

Governor of Bombay - - - . 


... 


34 

Second Judge Provincial Court of Appeal 

40,000 

18,000 

24,000 

42,000 

Moorshedabad. 



35 

Mr, Paxton, out of employ 

3.906 

1 8,000 

- 

1 3,000 

36 

Salt Agent Cuttack South Division - 

30,384 

18,000 

25,200 

43.200 

37 

Collector of Benares .... 

42.564 

18,000 

18,000 

36,000 

38 

Officiating Puisne Judge of Sudder Dewanny 

42,000 

18,060 

24,000 

42,000 


Adawlut. 



39 

Collector of Calcutta - - - . 

37,632 

18,000 

12,000 

30,000 

4 ® 

Commercial Resident Hurripaul 


... 

..... ' 


4 » 

Senior Member Board of Customs, Salt and 

55,000 

18,00b 

1 

30,000 

48,00b 

Opiunil 



4 * 

Puisne Judge Sudder Dewanny Adawlut - 

65,000 

18,000 

36,000 

54,000 

43 

Commercial Resident Commercolly • 

mmm ' 



44 

Collector of Cawnpore - . „ . 

32,628 

18,000 

18,000 

1 36,000 

45 

Second Judge Prov^ Court Appeal Benares • 

40,060 

18,000 

2^,096 

43,000 

46 

Commercial Resident at Radnagore, &c. • 

' 

— ■ 

47 

First Judge Court of Appeal Calcutta 

45,000 

18,000 

24,000 

43,000 

48 

! 

Senior Member Board of Revenue Western 
Provinces. 

Third Member of Board of Revenue Wes- 

60,000 

1 8,000' 

30,060 

$0,060 

48,006 

49 

40,jD00 

i<|,b6o 

''48,006 

tern Provinces. 


Commercial Resident Beenares, Ac. and 
Opium Agent. ' * ' 

' 34,814 

Other 

ekergodlu ' 

24,^00 

33.000 


■ ' 


Civil peiMUIr 

.... . ^ 

'• < 




nient. 


' 
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No. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Present 
Income* ex- 
elusive rf 
Temporary 
and Aggregstc 
Ailowancie, 
and 

Fees paid by 
Individuals. 

Pit, posed 

Ailowaaco 

of 

Eanl. 

Pitiposed 

Salary 

of 

Office. 

Total 

of 

Proposed 

Emoluments. 



R». 

Rf. 

Its, 

lis. 

61 

Op^uDi Agent Behar • . • 

43.494 

18,000 

24,000 

42,000 

68 

Deputy Collector Government Coetoms Fur- 
nickabad* 

15,000 

18,000 

6,000 

24,000 

63 

Second Member Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium. 

50,000 

18,000 

30,000 

48,000 

54 

First Commissioner Fort Si. George - 

I - - Charged to Madras. 


66 

Commissioner in Cuttack - * « » 

55,000 

14,400 

30,000 

44400 

56 

Uesident at Hydrabad .... 

96,633 

14,400 

81,600 

96,000 

67 

Third Judg^ Provincial Court Appeal Patna 

36>ooo 

14,400 

24,000 

38400 

68 

Chief Secretary to Government 

65,000 

14,400 

36,000 

50,400 


Superintendant Western Salt Chokies 

98,875 

14,400 

9,600 

24,000 

60 

Sub Treasurer ..... 

36,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

6i 

Third Judge Provincial CourcAppeal Benares 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38400 

62 

Collector of Burdwan ... - 

26,184 

14.400 

12,000 

26400 

63 

Third Judge Provincial Court Appeal Dacca 

35.000 

14,400 

24,000 

38400 

64 

Secretary to Government Judicial Depart- 
ment. 

50,000 

14,400 

36,000 

509400 

65 

Collector of Dinagepoor - - - . 

80,688 

14400 

18,000 

93,600 

26,400 

6G 

Resident and Commissioner Delhi Territories 

1,08,633 

14,400 

! 1, 08,000 

67 

Second Judge Provincial Court of Appeal 
Calcutta. 

40,000 I 

14,400 

24,000 

38400 

€8 

Second Member Board of Revenue Lower 
Provinces. 

45,000 

14,400 

30j0oo 

443400 

69 

Judge and Magistrate Mymensing 

26,000 

14400 

18,000 

39400 

70 

Salt Agent and Collector 24 Furgunnahs . I 

40,301 

14,400 

27,600 

42,000 

7* 

Second Member Board of Revenue Western 
Provinces. 

50,000 

1 

14,400 

30,000 J 

44400 

7« 

Fourth Judge Provincial Court of Appeal 
Benares. 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

73 

Fourth Judge Provincial Courtof Appeal Patna 

35,000 

14400 

24,000 

38,400 

74 

Collector of Government Customs Meerut 
and Collector of Land Revenue Delhi. 

34,»97 

14,400 

18,000 

39,400 

75 

Collector of Inland Customs Calcutta 

27,000 

14.400 

18,000 

39,400 

76 

Third Member Board of Revenue Westeni 
Provinces. 

40,000 

14,400 

30,000 

44400 

77 

Sub* Export Warehousekeeper . - - 

_ 

*— 


— 

78 

Third Judge Provincial Court of Appeal Cal* 
cutta. 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

79 

Puisne Judge of Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. 

Third JudgeProvincialCourt of AppealBareilly 

55,000 

14400 

36,000 

60400 

80 

40,000^ 

14,400 

24,000 

38400 

81 

Fourth Judge - - ditto - - Dacca 

35,000 

14.400 

24,000 

38400 

88 

Judge and Magistrate Saharunpore - 

30,000 

14,400 

18,000 

39400 

83 

Resident at Nepaul .... 

60,000 

14,400 

45.600 

60,000 

84 

Agent Governor-general N. £. Frontier Ben- 
gal and Civil Commissioner Rungpoor. 

52,000 j 

14,400 

30,000 j 

44*400 

85 

Third Judge Provincial<Court Appeal Moor- 
shedabad. 

35,000 

' 14,400 

24,000 

38400 

86 

Third Member ^ard Revenue Ceded Pro* 
vinces. 

40,000 

14,400 

30,000 

44400 


Additional Allowance • « • 

6,000 




87 

Secretary to Government Secret and Poli- 
tical Department. 

50,000 

14,400 

36,000 

50400 

88 

Collector Government Customs Agra 

47,870 

14,400 

12,000 

86400 

89^ 

Collector of Shahjohaupoor . • . 

27,408 

14,400 

* 18,000 

39,400 

90 

Resident Lucknow - - - • - 

80,377 

14,400 

66,000 

80,400 

91 

Judge of Hooghly . 

28,000 

14,400 

18^000 

39.400 

99 

Superintendant Police of Benares and Bareilly 

42,000 

14,400 

30,000 

44,400 

93 

FourthJudgeProvincialCourtofAppealBareiliy 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38400 

94 

Ditto - ditto - - . Moorshedabad 

35,000 

14,400 

24,000 

38,400 

96 

Senior Member Mofussil Special Commis- 
sion. 

Commercial Resident at Surdah • - 

40,000 

14400 

24,000 

38400 

96 



.Mt. 

mmm' 

97 

Judge and Magistrate Furmckabad • 

30,000 

14400 

18,000 

8O4OO 

98 

Mr. Gordpn (out of employ) . 

34106 

I4f400 

. 

14400 

99 

Puisne Judge Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adasrlut* . 

56,000 

14,400 


50400 

100 

Salt Agent Tumlook - - 

40.746 

14,400 

' 85^SOO.;i 

39.600 

101 

Superintendant Salt Chokies Behar - 

>9.381 

14,400 

g,6eo 

84,000 

103 

73( 

Mr. Clarke (out of employ) . . • 

5~L 

- - In private trade. j 

5 11 

(amtmKfo) 


ranuc 


AnMMditt<M.) 


(tg^AiMaonndum 
by AM Afaebnt^r, 
E*j. 


9 



t. VM mmmm to RCToaf tmm bmsct ooMMims 


•Blitaofllw „ 

eMitcMR. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Present 
Income, ex- 
clusive of 
Tempornry 
sndAggregatc 
Allowsnce, 
and 

Fees paid by 
Individuals. 

Proposed 
Ailof anet 
of 

Rank. 

Proposed 

Salary 

of 

OAoe. 

Total 

of 

pFopeted 

Emoluments. 

103 

Collector of Furruckabad - - - • 

Rs . 

39.388 

R ». 

14,400 

Rs . 

18,000 

6,060 

3,600 

34 »O 0 O 

Rs * 

39,400 

104 

Special, as Superin tendant Resources 

Ditto, as Collector of Customs 

Fourth Judge Provincial CeurtAppea) Calcutta 

6,000 

3»6oo 

35,000 

14,400 

6,000 

3,600 

38400 

105 

Judge and Magistrate Dacca - . . 

28,000 


18,000 

30,000 

106 

Junior Member Mofussil Special Commission 

40,000 


24,000 

36,000 

107 

Commercial Resident Bauleah • - 

.... 



108 

Collector of Sea Customs Calcutta 

36,000 

12,000 

34,000 

36,000 

109 

Collector of Cuttack - - - - 

10,000 

personal. 

' 30»673 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

110 

Judffe of Chittagong . • . - 

24,000 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

in 

Collator of Juanporc - - - - 

23,628 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

119 

Ditto Tipperah ----- 

19,608 

12,000 

12,000 

24,000 

»13 

Ditto Midnapore ----- 

31,504 

12,000 

12,000 

24,000 


Superinteudant of Salt Chokies 

7 i 947 

• 

7.900 

7,200 

»14 

Superintendent of Police in Calcutta, Dacca, 
&c« 

Accountant-general ----- 

45,600 

12,000 

30,000 

42,000 

115 

44,400 

12,000 

30,000 

42,000 

116 

Collector of Sahara npoor - - - 

35,453 

12,000 

18, OOP 

30,000 

117 

Ditto Allyghur - - - - . 

27,612 

12,000 

18.000 

1.8.000 

30,000 

118 

Judge and Magistrate of Sarun 

28,000 

12,000 

30,000: 

”9 

Collector of Btawah - - . • 

26,820 

1 2,000 

18,000 

30,000 

120 

Ditto Allahabad ----- 

40,608 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

121 

Junior Member Board of Trade 

mmmm 




122 

Collector of Sylhet ----- 

21,360 

12,000 

12,000 

24,000 

123 

Special Duties - , - « - 

Deputy to Opium Agent Behar 

Judge and Magistrate Moorshedabad - 

10,200 

16,497 

12,000 

10,200 

6,000 

10,200 

18,000 

124 

30,000 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

125 

Ditto Tipp«raii - ... - 

28,000 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

126 

127 

Second Commissioner for settlement of Debts 
of late Nabobs of Carnatic« 

Judge and Magistrate Qhazeepore 

28,000 

- Charged to 

12,000 

Madras. 

1 18,000 

30,000 

^ 128 

Import Warehousekeeper - - - - 

. 

- Commercial. 

, ^ 

129 

Collector of Government Customs Mirzapour 

45,000 

12,000 

12,000 

24,000 

130 

Commercial Resident Malda - . - 




131 

Judge and Magistrate Allahabad 

30,000 

24,458 

12,00b 

i8,otX} 

30,000 

13a 

Salt Agent JesBore Division ... 

1 2,000 

25,200 

37.200 

133 

Judge and Magistrate Shahabad 

28,000 

22,000 

18,000 

3Q,000. 

134 

Collector of Ghazeepore - - - - 

26,940 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

135 

Judge and Magistrate Barelly - - - 

30,000 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

136 

Ditto Beerbhoom . - . . . 

28,009 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

137 

Third Member Board of Customs, Salt and 

40,000 

12,000 

30,000 

42,000 

138 

Opium. 

Judge of the Jungle Mebals • . • 

24,000 

12,000 

18,000 

30,000 

139 

Agent Governor-general S. E. Frontier 

50,000 

12,000 

30,000 

42,000 

140 . 

Collector of Sarun - - - - - 

24,228 

12,000 

12,000 

24,000 

141 < 

Deputy Opium Agent - - - - 

Judge and Magistrate qf Bhagulpoor - 

16,853 

28,000 



4ooo 

30,000 

142 

Judge of Zillah Nuddea • - - - 

28,000 



30,000 

143 

Collector of Government Customs Moorshe- 




24,000 

144 

dabad. 

Secretary to Government Territoiial Depart- 

50,000 

12,000 

36)^ 

48,000 

H 5 

ment. 

Judge and Magistrate Goruekpoor 

30,000 

12,000 

t8/XK> , 

3P,OOQ 

146 . 

Deputy Accouiitaiit-general and Accountant 
Military Department, 

Collector of Land Revenue and Customs 

33,600 

12yOOO 

01,600 

33,600. 

147 

35.753 

12,000 

19,200 

31t,200 

148 

Hooghiy. 

Judge and Magistrate AHygbiir 

30,000 

12,000 

18,000 

, 30,000 

H 9 « 

Superintendant of Eastern Salt CbokieSt and 

88,077 

12,000 

19,200 

;344200 

150 

Collector of 'Customs Dacca. 

Collector of Shahabad 

34,108 

12,000 

iOioqa 

24,000. 

. 

Deputy Opium Agent - 

4.786. 

. T ■ ■ 


6,000 

15» 

Collector of Agra - - - - - 

27,480 

12,000 

18,000 

30 ,ooo 

163 

Judge of Rungpoor - « - - . 

26,000 

IjSsOOO. .i 

i6i0oo 

JO, 000 1 

153 

Agent Governor-general Moorshedabad 

- Charged to the Nizam s tods. 

. 164 

Third Commissioner for settlement of Debts 

- • Ditto to Mwln,, 


ir 

>55 

of late Nabobs of Carnatic. 

Collector of Tirhopt 

94.984 

6,4Q0 




Deputy Opium Agent - - - - 

3.731 

- - 

6,000 

6,000 
















mmmim tmmmYi 


No. 

APPOIWTMKJfTa, 

Fresent 
Income, ex- 
ciuiiYe of 
Temporary 
audA^regate 
Allowance, 
and 

Feet paid by 
Individuals. 

Proposed 

Allowance 

of 

Rank. 

Proposed 

Salary 

of 

Office. 

Total 

of 

Proposed 

Bmolsmenu. 



lU. 

Rt. 

Rt. 

Its. 

156 

Secretary to the Board of Trade • « 


s8*400 

. ~ 

~ , 

*57 

Resident Indore and Agent Go veraor«geiiera| 
Maiwa. 


81.600 

90,000 

158 

Collector .of Moradabad • - . 

*7.79< 

8,400 , 

18,000 

26400 

159 

Jndge and Magistrate Cawnpore 

30,000 

8400 

18,000 

26,400 

160 

Secretary Board of Revenue Lower Province! 

35*993 

8,400 

14400 

22, 800 
26400 

161 

Judge and Magistrate Cuttack - - ^ 

28,000 

8400 

*8,000 : 

16 a 

Ditto Miraapore - • - 

30,000 

8400 

18.000 

26400 

*63 

Collector of Behar - - - • 

28,000 

8,400 

12,000 

20,400 

164 

Ditto Jessore 

33,584 

8,400 

12,000 

20400 

*65 

Judge of Zillah Court of Jessore - • 

26,000 

8,400 

18,000 

26400 

166 

Judge and Magistrate S. D. Bundlecund 

30,000 

8400 

18,000 

•6,400 

167 

Ditto Zillah Court Hajeshahie . - • 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

2640b 

168 

Secretary to Board of Customs, Salt and 
Opium. 

34*103 

8,400 

14*400 

22,800 

169 

Superintendant Ajmere, and Political Agent 
Joudpore. 

36,000 

8400 

24,000 

32,400 

170 

Commercial Resident Golagore,6antipore,&c« 

— 

— 

— 

— *• 

171 

Judge and Magistrate N. D. Bundlecund 

30,000 

8,400 

18,000 

•6400 


Political Agent - - - • • 

1 2,000 
22,236 

• 

12,000 

12,000 

173 

Collector of Nuddea - - • • 

8,400 

12,000 

20,400 

*78 

Judge and Magistrate Midnapore 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

•6400 

*74 

Ditto Zillah Court of Agra ... 

30,000 

8,400 

18,000 

•6400 

Special Duty • - - - - 

6,000 

- 

6)000 

6,000 

38,400 

*75 

Commissioner and Agent Govemor»general 
in S. & N. Territories. 

50,000 

6400 

30,000 

176 

Sub* Accountant-general and Accountant Re* 
venue and Judicial Department. 

, 37,600 

8400 

18^000 

26,400 

*77 

Collector of Meerut - • • . 

26,652 

8,400 

18,000 

26,400 

*78 

Commissioner Kemaoon and Gurhwal 

30,240 

8,400 

1 8,000 

26,400 

*79 

Collector of Mymensing - - - - 

22,824 

8,400 

12,000 

20,400 

180 

Judge and Magistrate Burdwan 

28,000 

8,400 

1 8,000 

26,400 

i8t 

Collector of Bareilly 

38,872 

8400 

18,000 

26,400 

183 

Ditto Goruckpore - - - - - 

25,020 

t8,ooo 

8,400 

18.000 

28.000 

26,400 

*83 

Judge of Dewanny Adawljut Zillah Purnea 

8400 

26,409 

184 

Judge and Magistrate Patna City Court 

28,000 

8,400 

1 8,000 

96,400 

*85 

Judge of Dewanny Adawlut Tirhoot * 

28,000 

25,416 

8,400 

18,000 

18,000 

26,400 

186 

Collector of Saswan - - - - - 

8,400 

26,400 

187 

Mint Master at Calcutta « - • 

36,000 

8,400 

18,000 

26,400 

188 

Collector of Saidabad «... 

24,672 

8400 

1 6,000 

26,400 

189 

Ditto of Boolundsheber • • * - 

24,588 

8400 

1 8,000 

26,400 

*90 

Deputy Collector Sea Customs Calcutta 

21,700 

8,400 

9*600 

i8,o(X> 

*9* 

Collector of Ruiigpoor .... 

33.773 

8400 

1 8,000 

96,400 > 


Magistrate ditto - . • • • 

6,000 

— 

— 

— 

19« 

j 

First lleg^ Zillah Court Meerut, and Joint 
Magistrate. 

12,000 

8,400 

6,000 

14*400 

*93 

Commercial Resident Rungpoor 


«... 



*94 

Mr. Hobhouse (out of employ) - - - 

m « 

• In private trade. 


*95 

Collector of Patna - - - • 

24,600 

8,400 

19,000 

20400 

*9® 

Judge and Magistrate suburbs of Calcutta, 
and Superintendant of Gaol at AlKpoi^. 

28,000 

8,400 

18.000 

26400 

*97 

Judge and Magistrate Zillah Behar 

Reg^ of Bareilly Zillah Court and Joint 
Magistrate Sbajebanpoor. 

28,000 

8,400 

18,000 

26,400 

198 

12,000 

8,400 

6,000 > 

14.400 

199 

Mr. Sutherland (out of employ) 


• In private trade* 

,26406 

300 

Judge and Magistrate Dacca Jelalpore 

27,000 

8,400 

18,000 

301 

Mr. Millet (out of employ) .... 

3.906 

8400 


8400 

303 

Accountant .Commercial and Marine De* 
partment, and Auditor Commercial Ac- 
* counts. 

14400 

8400 

-6,000 

14400 

8O3 

Judge of Dewanny Adawlut and Magistrate 
at Etawab. 

32,000 

8400 

18.000 

26400 

S04 

Collector of Purneah 

34.516 

8400 

10.^000 

.20400 

SOS 

Collector of Government Customs and T. D. 
Patna. 

33.737 

7,300 

12,000 

,ig400 

306 ^ 

Judge and Magistrate of Jnanpoor • 
ColkMetor of Bmbhoom • - - - 

28,000 

7,200 

iSyciOO ; 

116,200 

307 

13,749 

7,200 

12.000 . 

19,200 

808 

Collector of R^shafase * - 

21,203 

7,300 

laiooo 

19,200 

309 

Mr. Dkk (out of employ) - - t 

Superifitendaht Midittnd Salt Chokies ^ 

735—1. 6 

3*906 

7,200 


7,200 

3i(r ; 

■ 1 

I9»933' 

i> 2 

7,200 

' 

9,600 

piD,8oo 

(contiffueif) 


1 . 


Asvmmx m mpmr mjm mmm m 


rvoMonih rnmm 

.4#aDdigc<M.) 


Present 
Incutne. ex- 
clusive uf 

Proposed 

Proposed 

i 

Total 


APPOINTMENTS. 

‘Temporurj 

Allpwniiee 

Salary 

of 


and Aggregttt< 
Allowance^ 

s 

of 

of 

Proposed 



and 

‘ Fees paid by 
Individuals. 

Rank. 

Office. 

Emoluments. 



R*. 

Ri. 

Rs, 

Ri. 

211 

C<^Ilector of Banda - - - • - 

, 97,936 

7,200 

18,000 

25,000 

212 

Judge and Magistrate City Court Moorshe- 

28,000 

ditto 

, ditto 

05,000 


dabad. 





213 

Ditto - - ditto - « 24 Pergunnaha - 

24,000 

ditto 

ditto 

05.900 

214 

Political Agent Bhopaul - - « • 

30,000 

ditto 

20,400 ' 

27,600 

215 

Deputy Collector Government Customs and 
* 1 . D. Benares. 

12,327 

ditto 

6,000 

13,200 

2i6 

Jodg^ and Magistrate Meerut - • 

30,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

217 

Collector of Bhaugulpore - - - - 

14*712 

ditto ^ i 

12,000 

i8,obo 

19,000 

218 

Principal Assistant Southern Division Delhi 

18,000 

ditto 

25,900 

219 

Territory. 

Judge of Dewanny Adawlut and Magistrate 

24,000 

ditto 

ditto 

05400 

Zillah Backergunj. 

23.358 




220 

Collector of Dacca - - - • - 

ditto 

12,000 

19400 

221 

Judge of Dewanny Adawlut and Magistrate 

24,000 

ditto 

18,000 

05.300 


Zillah Sylhet. 


* 



222 

Secretary to Government Persian Department 

48,000 

ditto 

24,000 

31400 

223 

; Head Assistant Western Division Delhi Terr^ 

18,000 

ditto 

18,000 

05400 

224 

Judge and Magistrate Dinagepoor* « 

28,000 

ditto 

ditto 

05,000 

225 

* Sub-Secretary Board of Revenue Lower 

9,600 

ditto 

6,000 

13400 

Provinces. 



i 


226 

Magistrate of Hooghly • • . • 

19,200 

ditto 

9,600 

16,800 

227 

Registrar Civil Court and Assistant Magis* 

1 8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

0,600 

trate Southern Division Bundlecund. 





228 

Secretary Board of Revenue Western Pro- 

24,000 

ditto 

14,400 

21,600 


vinces. 





229 

Salt Agent Northern Division Cuttack 

24,468 

ditto 

1 8,000 

06.aoo 

230 

Judge and Magistrate City Court Benares - 

20,000 

ditto 

ditto 

05,200 

231 

Magistrate Zillah Court Tirhoot 

19,200 

ditto 

9.600 

16,800 

232 

Superintendant of Law Suits and Remem- 

24,000 

^ ditto 

! »4.4«> 

01,600 

hrancer Legal Affairs. 



1 



Secretary to Special Commission • 

^fioo 

• 

3,600 

3.600 

833 

Secretary Board of Revenue Central Pro- 

24,000 

7,200 

14400 

21,600 


vinces. 



1 


234 

Registrar City Court and Assistant Magis- 

8,400 

ditto 

2400 

0,600 

trate Patna. 

Judge and Magistrate Central Division 

24,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,900 

235 

Delhi Territory. 

Sub-Secretary and Accountant Board of 

14400 

ditto 

6,000 

13,100 

236 

Revenue Western Provinces. 

Collector of Khoorda and Joint Magistrate 

24,000 

ditto 

18,000 

25,900 

237 

of Western Provinces. 





838 

Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate Piliibheet 

18*707 

ditto 

8400 

15^600 

239 

Magistrate and Collector Ramghur - 

22,748 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

24.0 

Assistant Salt Agent for Jessore Division - 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

18,000 

13,200 

241 

Head Assistant in the First Northern Divi- 

18,000 

ditto 

25,200 

’ sion Delhi lerritory. 

Registrar Court of Sudder Dewanny and 

24,000 

1 

ditto 

14400 

21,600 

242 

Nizamut Adawluts. 


1 • 



243 

Magistrate and Collector of Jungle Mehalt - 

22,848 

ditto 

18,000 

25,200 

844 

Deputy Registrar Sudder Dewanny and 

i 5 f 6 oo 

ditto 

7,200 

44,«BO 

Nizamut Adawluts. 




16,800 

245 

Magistrate of Jessore • . • • 

I9f900 

ditto 

'0.600 

246 

Assistant to Salt Agent Cuttack 

9,600 

ditto 

6;ooo 

13,200 

247 

Sub-Secretaiy Bot^ of Revenue Central 

9,600 

ditto 

6,000 

13,000 

Provinces. 


1 , 


16^806 

248 

Magistrate of Chittagong ... 


ditto i 

0,600 

949 

Prhicipai Assistant A^nt Oovernor-|;6neral 

24,000 

fitto 

18,000 

25, 2M) 

8. 6 c N. Territories. 


. ' 


1 7,20o| 

250 

Mr. Millet (out of employ) • . - 

SalHColteclor and Joint Magistrate MosaAir- 


ditto 

- ■ ■ 

251 

18,168 

ditto 

8400 

1': 15,600' 

252 

liniggur. 

Magistrate at Nuddea . • • • 

19.200 

ditto 


1^800 

953 

Registrair Civil Court and Assistant Magis- 

8400 

ditto 

0400 

0,600 


trate Burdwan. 


ditto 

6;oqo 


964 

Deputy CoHsctor Goriickpore • .. . 


13400 

255 

Magistrate of Purnea • 

19,200 

6,000 

0,600 

15,600 

256 

957 

Mr. WyAtt (out of emjploy) 

Dmty Coilsctor Government Customs 
Ghazekpore. 

2,230 

I3*i«6 

ditto 
ditto « 

^ ^ <6400’. ' 

6,ooa| 

; . 






i 

Pretent 
tncooicy ex- 

Proposed 

Prupoaed 




clabive of 

Total 

Vm, 

i 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Temporary 
and Agareaate 

Allowance 

&a.ry 

of • 


, 

Allowance. 

of 

of 

Proposed 

' ' 


and . 

Fees paid by 
Indifiduals. 

Rank. 

Office. 

Emolaroents. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

258 

Registrar to the Zillah Court of Beerbfaoom 

8,400 

6,000 

2,400 

8400 

259 

Deputy Collector Government Customs and 
D. Meerut. ' 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

13,000 

260 

Registrar Allahabad and Joint Magistrate 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 



Tuttehpore, 




ditto 

261 

Ditto of Bbagulpore and ditto of Moonghyr 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

262 

Deputy Collector of Calpee - - . 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

263 

Head Assistant Central Division Delhi Terry 

18,000 

18,561 

ditto 

18,000 

6,400 

24vcxx> 

264 

Sttb^collector and «Toint Magistrate at Etawah 

ditto 

UAOO 

265 

Registrar of Civil Court and Assistant Ma- 

8,400 

ditto 

2,4tK) 

8400 

gistrate Cawnpore. 


ditto 

18,000 


266 

Principal Assistant A. G. G, S. dr N. 

18.000 

34,000 

267 

Territories. 

Registrur Civil Court Hajshaye and Joint 

12.000 

ditto 

6,000 

12,000 

Magistrate Bugorah. 



8,400 


268 

Sub*Collectorof Sirpoor and Joint Magistrate 

18,456 

ditto 

I4.4OQ 

269 

Registrar Zillah Court of Meerut 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

8,400 

270 

Assistant Collector Morudaliad - - 

4,800 

ditto 

« aS 

6,000 

271 

First Assistant Collector Sea Customs Cal- 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

12,000 


cutta* 





272 

Additional Registrar Tipperah Zillah Court 

16,800 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

and Joint Magistrate Noakhalee. 





373 

B egistrar City Court of Dacca - - - 

6,400 

ditto 

3.600 

9*600 

274 

Deputy Collector Cawnpore . - - 

JbiutMsgistrate . • - . • 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

12,000 

275 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

276 

First Assistant Resident Catmandhoo • 

; 9,000 

ditto 

3.600 

g,6oo 

277 

Head Assistant Board of Customs Salt and 

ditto 

ditto 

3,600 

ditto 

Opium and Superintendant Salt Golahs 
Sulkeea. 






278 

Registrar^of Jounpore and Joint Magistrate 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

13,000 

379 

Azim^rb. 

Registrar of Civil Court and Joint Magis- 

1 12,000 

ditto 

ditto 

13,000 

trate Sahaninpoor. 





280 

Registrar of Civil Court and Assistant Ma- 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

8,400 


[ gistrate Goruckpoor. 


ditto 

ditto . 

281 

Second Registrar of Civil Court and Assistant 

‘ ditto 

ditto 


Magistrate Moradabad. 



1 


282 

Extra Assistant Resident Hydrabad - 

6,000 

ditto 

• 

6,000 

283 

. Assiatanit Commercid Resident Cossimbazar 

m m 1 

Commercial 

Department. 

284 

Registrar Zillah Court and Assistant Magis- 

8,400 

6,000 

2400 

8400 


trate Etawah. 





285 

Assistant Judge and Magistrate Moradabad 

4,800 

ditto 

• 

6,000 

286 

First Attistaiit to Registrar Court of Sudder 

9 #^ 

ditto 

3,600 

9,600 


1 Dewatiny and Nizamut Adawluts. 




287 

Registrar of Dinagepore and Joint Magis- 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

18,000 


trate Makla. 





288 

Second Assistant Secretary Board of Re- 

6,000 

ditto 

• . ** 

6^000 


r venud Lower Provinces. 




389 

Secretaiw to Civil Commissioner Delhi 
^istanit Centre Division Delhi 

18,000 

4,800 

ditto 

7,200 

13,800 

390 

ditto 

• ■ 

6)000 

391 

Assistant to Civil Court of Assistant Magis- 

8,400 

ditto 

2^4IK} 

8400 


trate pf Jungle Mebals. 




392 

Assistant to Salt Agefit 24'Pergunnahs 

9,600 

ditto 

6,000 

12,000 

393 

. Joint Magistrate Zillah Midnapoor • 

12,000 

8,400 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

394 

Hegietntr of Zillah Court at Behar • 

ditto 

2,400 

8400 

395 

First Assistant to Secretary Board of Reve- 

4,800 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto ; 

nuie Western Provfece. 




396 

Registrar of Zillah Court of Nuddea 

84W 

ditto 

di^ 


397 

Assistant Secretary Board pf Revenue 

> 4,800 

ditto 


6,000 


Western Province. 



398 

Assistai^ Salt Agent Tumkiok - 

12,000 

ditto ' 

6,000 

43400 

399 

Registrar 24 Perguttnahs and Joint Magia- 

12,000 

ditto 

ditto 

. ditto 


; tmteatl^ 


ditto 



300 

'ISImty Collector and Joint Magistrate at 
BaUasore. 

; 181OOO 

8,400 

14*400 

, * 

301 

'Reglltrar Civil Court and Assistant Magia- 

’ 12,000 

ditto 

8400 



UiteAgea. 





« • - *• - 

7>«oo 



'■ •’•’" 3 * 1 ^ ■■ 

308 

uRrjtiaipdl Assistant A* S ik N. Terri- 

184OOQ 

6,000 

'..tSllDQO' ? 

04,000 . 


tories*' 




(fontinved) 


78 «- 1 . 5 » 3 
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Income, ez- 
cluiWe of 

Proposed 

Proposed 

Total 

No. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Temporary 
and Aggregate 

Allowance 

Salary 

of 

Pfopoiid' 



Allowance, 

of 

of 


• 

and 

Fees paid by 
Individuals. 

Bank. 

OiSete. 

EaMlatnents. 



Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

Rt. 

303 

Secretary to Commissioner Pegue and Ava 

25,000 

6,000 

14.400 

20,400 

304 

Deputy Collector of Banda . - - 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 

3,600 

12,000 

9,600 

305 

Assistant Superintendanc Police Division of 

9,120 

ditto 

306 

Benares and Bareilly. 

Assistant to Secretary Board of Revenue 

4,800 

ditto 

m m 

6,000 

Western Provinces. 




8,400 

307 

Registrar Zillah Court and Assistant Magis- 

7,200 

ditto 

3.400 


trate Tipperah, 

8,400 



ditto 

308 

Second Registrar City Court of Benares 

ditto 

2,4Q0 . 

309 

Head Assistant Export Warehousekeeper • 

— 

ditto 


8,400 

310 

Registrar Zillah Court of Shahabad - 

8,400 

2,400 

311 

Head Assistant to Accountant-general 

12,000 

ditto 

6,000 ^ 

12,000 

8,400 

31a 

Registrar Civil Court and Assistant Magis- 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 


trate Ghazeepore. 

ditto 



ditto 

313 

Registrar Zillah Court of Mirzapoor - 

ditto 

ditto 

3>4 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector 

4,800 

ditto 

. 

6,000 


Midnapore. 



6,000 


3I6 

Sub -Col lector Belah - . - - 

12,497 

ditto 

12^000 

316 

Second Registrar Zillah Court and Assistant 

7,200 

ditto 

2,400 

8,400 


Magistrate Allahabad. 

ditto 



ditto 

3>7 

Registrar of Civil Court Tirhoot 

ditto 

ditto 

318 

Registrar of Civil Court Northern Division 

8,400 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Bundlecund. 





3»9 

Deputy Secretary to Goyeri^ment Persian 

15.600 

ditto 

7.200 

13,200 


Department. 

4,800 



6,000 

330 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of 

ditto 

. 

321 

Hooghly. 

Second Registrar Zillah Court of Bhagulpoor 

8,400 

ditto 

2,400 

^400 

322 

First Assistant Secretary Board of Revenue 

6,000 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Central Provinces. 





323 

Registrar of City Court Moorshedabad 

7,200 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

324 

Second Assistant to Resident Malwa and 

6,000 

ditto 

• 

6,000 

Rajpootana. 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector 

4,800 

ditto 

as m 

ditto 

325 

Moorshedabad. 




8,400 

326 

First Assistant Secretary to Government 

9,000 

ditto 

2400 

327 

Secret and Political Department. 

Registrar of Civil Court and Assistant to 

7,200 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Magistrate of Suburbs of Calcutta. 





328 

Assistant to Sub-Treasurer - - - 

12,000 

9,600 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

329 

Second Assistant to Accountant-general 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

330 

Assistant to Magistrate- and to Collector 

4,800 

4,800 

• 

ditto 

331 

Mymensing. 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector 

ditto 

ditto 

. 

ditto 

Nuddea. 





332 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector 

ditto 

ditto 

- 

ditto 

333 

Jessore. 

Second Assistant to Registrar of Sudder 

8,400 

ditto 

3,400 

7,200 

Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts. 




3-34 

Second Judge of City Court of Benares 

7,200 

ditto 

2,400 

ditto 

335 

336 

Second Registrar Sudder Station Jounpore - 
Second Assistant to Export Warehousekeeper 

ditto 1 

ditto 

Comme 

ditto 

^rcial. 

^tto 

337 

Assistant to Registrar budder Dewanny and 

4,800 

4,804 

ds m 

4,800 


Nizamut Adawluts. 




338 

Assistant to Secretary to Government Per- 

7,200 . 

ditto 

3.400 

7,200 


sian Department. 




4.800 

339 

Assistant to Collector of Hidjelee 

49800 

ditto 


340 

Ditto • to Secretary to Board of Revenue 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto . 

Central Provinces. 





341 

Assistant to Mjigistrate 24 Pergunnahs 

ditto ' 

ditto 

m m 

ditto 

342 

Ditto - ditto - and to Collector Co- 

ditto 

ditto . 

m m 

diUo 

ruckpore. 




ditto 

343 

Assistant to Magistrate of Dacca Jellalpore 

ditto 

ditto 

<m 

344 

Ditto - to Political Agent and Superinf- 
tendant Ajmere. 

ditto 

ditto 

m • 

ditto . 

ditto 

345 1 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector 
Burdwan. 

Assistant to Secretary to Civil Commis- 

ditto 

tftto 


346 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 


sioner Delhi. 


4 ; 


1: jj,.. , . ' 

347 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of 

ditto 

ditto 

* ■ * .1 :■ 

, , atto 


. Behar. 














AI^Mlto or 1A8T IN DU COMPANY. m 1. 


No. 

. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Pfetent 
Income, ex- 
oluaive of 
Temporary 
and Aggregate 
Allowaiioe, 
and 

Fees Paid by 
Individoals. 

Proposed 

AUewance 

of 

Rank. 

Proposed 

Salary 

of 

Office. 

ApiMndik<M.) 
Total ' ’ 

at (29.) Meau^Mduin 

PropoiMl HoUMaa^zie, 

Emolaments. 



Rt. 

Rt. 

Rt. 

Rt. 

348 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of 
Shahabad. 

4,800 

4,800 

m m 

4,800 

349 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of 
Bareilly. 

ditto 

ditto 

. • . 

ditto 

350 

Attached to the College • • • - 

3.600 

3,600 


3.600 

35» 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of 
Furruckabad. 

4,800 

4,800 


4,8cx> 

353 

Assistant to Magistrate and to Collector of 
City Court of Patna. 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

353 

Amistant to Mai^iatrate and to Collector of 
Alligurb. 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

354 

Assistant to Secretary Board of Revenue 
Central Provinces. 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

355 

Junior Assistant to Cointiiissioner and to 
A. G. G. S. and N. Territories. 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

356 

Attached to tlie College ..... 

3,600 

3,600 


3,600 

357 

Assistant to Magistrate at Burdwan - 

ditto 

4,800 


4,800 

358 

Assistant to Collector of Bhagulpoor - 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

359 

Assistant to Collector and to Magistrate 

1 Moradabad. 

4,800 

4,800 


ditto 

360 

Extra Assistant to Registrar Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawluts. 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

361 

Extra Assistant to Resident Hydrabad 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

362 

! Attached to the College .... 


3,600 

■ 

3»6oo 

363 

Ditto - - ditto . . - - 

ditto 

ditto 

1 - 

1 

ditto 

364 

Ditto - - ditto .... 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

365 

Ditto • - ditto .... 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

366 

Ditto - - ditto .... 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

367 

Ditto - • ditto . - . - 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

368 

Ditto - - ditto - - - . 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

389 

Ditto - - ditto .... 

' ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

370 

Ditto - - ditto ... 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

37 « 

Ditto - - ditto . - - - 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

372 

Ditto - - ditto .... 

ditto 4 

ditto 

. 

ditto 

373 

Ditto - - ditto . - . - 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

374 

Ditto - - ditto - . - - 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

375 

Ditto - - ditto . . . - 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

376 

Ditto - - ditto ..... 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

377 

Ditto - - ditto .... 

ditto 

ditto 


ditto 

378 

Ditto - - ditto .... 

ditto 

1 

ditto 

i ’ 

ditto 

1 


' (30.) — MINUTE of TT. Blunt^ Esq., dated 15th December 1831. 

1 . The Right Honourable the Governor-general having recorded a Minute in the General 
Department, dated the 10th ultimo, some parts of which have reference to measures which 
have been adopted, of which are now in progress in the Judicial Department, and his Lord- 
ship having desired that the Minute in question, and certain correspondence connected 
therewith, be brought to the early notice of the Honourable Court of Directors, I am de- 
sirous of offering, at the same time, some observations, which I request may accompany that 
despatch. 

2. The scheme projected by the late Financial Secretary, during the government of Lord 
Amherst, for assimilating the salaries of civil servants to those of military officers employed 
on the staff, which has now, by his Lordship’s orders, been recorded, and which forms one of 
the subjects referred by his Lordship’s direction for the consideration and report of a Com- 
mittee of senior civil servants, appointed under date the 7th of March last, may more 
appropiiately be considered in the aepartment in which it has been recorded. 

8. But there are other parts of his Lordship’s Minute in which some opinions I had the 
honour to offer, under date the Idth of April last are adverted to, and likewise othei^ import^ 
ant judicial questions, on which the opinions of the Committee have been required, wnic% 
1 think, it would be a dereliction of duty to omit to notice. 

^ 4. I conclude that the report of the Committee on the questions referred for dbetr con- 
sideration, yirhich is dated the 24th of May last, as well as the sraarate letter of the two 
difiseatiiig members of &at Committee, which is dated the 22d of June last, form a phirt of 
the eorraspotidenoe which his Lordship has desired may be forwarded for the consideration 
of the ^Soiiottrable Court, and I nehd not therefore spmfy the questidbs discussed in that 
correspondence. 
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6. Para^rapha the 12th to 19th of his Lordship’s Minute have reference to the case of 
the late judge and magistrate of the northern division of Bundtecund, and to the 
expediency of notifyiiig in the public prints any instances of neglect or misconduct on the 
part of the civil servants of this Governments in like manner as is Sie practice in the anny, 

0. In advocating that measure, his Lordship has noticed with strc^ disapprobation the 
omission of the Commissioner of the division, as .well as of the Provincial Court of Appeal, 
to report to Government the continued neglect of public duty. 

7. Such instances of total incapacity or neglect it is to be hoped very rarely occur, 

the best security against their occurrence, or against any evil consequences arising from inca- 
pable or indolent persons being entrusted with offices requiring energy and talents, is by the 
exercise of the power which Government possess of removing such persons from office, and, 
if necessary, suspending them from employment ; and by giving tne Revenue and Circuit 
Commissioners, and ^e Judges of the Provincial Courts (so Tong as the latter may remain in 
existence) distinctly to understand that Government will hold them responsible for making 
known any instances of manifest incapacity or wilful neglect of duty on the part qf any 
public functionary subject to their authority. 

8. 1 cannot perceive that a necessity exists for any other measures for preventing the 
recurrence of any similar instance of continued neglect as that to which his Lordship has 
adverted. Nor can I anticimte any possible public benefit from menacing or inflicting the 
more severe penalty of public degradation and i^ominy, except in cases of gross delin- 
quency, such as are described in Regulation XVII, 1818, and which cannot of course be too 
strongly held up to public execration, provided the offender shall be convicted on a full 
investigation, conducted by officers duly appointed for tlie purpose, and according to the 
forms and observances prescribed by the Regulations. 

9. In the case in question the inquiry instituted was of a more summary character* The 
defence subsequently called for, and furnished by the Commissioner, appeared to me 
very materially to exonerate him from blame ; and although it was unquestionably the 
duty of the Benares Court of Appeal to notice to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut the neglect 
of tne judge of Bundlecund to attend his civil court, the omission would, I think, have^en 
visited with disproportionate severity by the proposed public notification, more especially 
with reference to the consideration due to the lughly respectable character and long services, 
of the individual who for nearly -30 years has presided over that court. 

10. It should be remembered that neglect of duty, or other offence with which a military 
officer may be charged, is in no case promulgated until he has undergone a trial, and his 
defence has been heard by a competent tribund, and the sentence confirmed by the highest 
military authority. Moreover, the maintenance of military subordination and discipline may 
perhaps require a resort to measures which are not equally necessary to provide for the due 
administration of civil government ; and I earnestly nope therefore that a measure will not 
be resorted to which I am persuaded is unnecessary to the ends proposed, which would 
excite the strongest feelings of dissatisfaction throughout the service, and which would, in 
my opinion, be attended with the most baneful consequences to the character and respec- 
tability of that service, as well as to the public interests confided to their charge. 

11. On the highly important question as to the best mode of employing the junior civil 
servants, and the expediency of withdrawing them from that branch of bqsiness which com- 
prises the adjudication of civil suits, I concur entirely in the reasoning and opinions contained 
in paragraphs the 25th to 47th of the report of the Committee, dated the 24th of May last, 
and which appear to correspond with the sentiments which have been recorded by the majo- 
rity of the judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts. 

12. The necessity of a more extended employment of native agency in the Judicial and 
Revenue administration of the country has been fully admitted, provided always they be so 
employed under sufficient checks and under European supervision and control. * If this be 
withdrawn, generally speaking, every addition of power, in whatever department, which may 
be confided to natives will prove an additional source of abuse and ot evil to the country ; 
and I concur in opinion with the Committee that the principle to be followed should be 

do as much of this work for the people by the agency of the European Government servants 

possible, and to use natives and other subordinate instruments only for so much as the 
civil service cannot perform.” 

13. A^inst the employment of junior civil servants on the adjudication of civil suits, it is 
argued that they cannot possess the requisite qualifications and experience. It is assumed 
that their decrees am baa, and their sentences hi criminal cases unjust, and that they acquire 
their judicial experience at the expense of the rights and sufferings of others. 

14. These have not, however, been the sentiments of any precraing government, as the 
Regulations enacted during the last 4Q years sufficiently evince ; and had such incapacity and 
unfitness generally existed on the part of the junior civil servants, it is presumable that it 
must have been discovered during that period, and that each successive government since 
the time of Marquis Cornwallis would not have gone on extending from time to time the 
powers of registrars and assistant judges, if their judicial decrees or sentences were generally 
of the character described. 

16. On this head the Committee observe, ** Our experience does not lead us to Ae cpnclu- 
oion that the decisions of registrars under the system that has pievailed for near 40 years are 
more hasty or erroneous than those of the higher judicial officers;’’ they conMdqr^^e 
registrars’ courts (now abolished) as popular institutions, which# iC suitors had their choice 
whether to have their causes decidea by those officers or by sudder ameens, they wOBhl# 
in the security at least of a conscientiqus judgment, prefer the Eurc^an function 
cannot be doubted that if the junior servants were to succeed to judicial 
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seniority of service, many would be rc-emnloyed who are wholly unfit to be entrusted with 

the discharge of judicial functions ; but so long as the individuals are selected by Government, Apiksndix (M.) 

with reference not to their standing in the service but to their qualifications, their exclusion 

from the exercise of judicial functions will deprive the junior branch of the service of the Minute of 
most powerful incentive to emulation and exertion in the attainment of the qualifications Esq. ; 

necessary for the discharge of higher judicial functions, and in which it is to be apprehended December 1831. 

they may in consequence be found deficient when they may have attained a more advanced 
age and standing in the service. 

16. It is to be observed that the qualifications of a junior servant for the exercise of judi- 
cial functions are easy to be ascertained by a perusal of the decrees he may pass ; and if they 
should evince any defect of judgment, or otner want of capacity, the mischief that might 
arise from the .continued employment of such person might be obviated by requiring the 
judge to submit such decrees for the consideration of thq Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and of 
Government, who would of course be competent, on such proof of incapacity, to put back 
the individual to his former condition of an assistant, while the judge would of course correct 
any errors of his decrees. 

17. As a better assurance of the qualifications of the junior servants previously to their 
appointment to the exercise of judicial functions, they might be required to undergo an 
examination as to the principles of law which have regulated the decisions of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, in the printed reports of civil causes determined by that court. 

18. In criminal cases, it has never been customary to allow inexperienced junior servants 
to pass sentejaces of punishment, unless revised and approved by the magistrate ; there is 
little danger therefore of inupcent persons being unjustly punished. 

lU. But allowing that the junior civil servants, as a oody, are unfit for the judicial office 
on the score of their youth and inexperience (although, as observed by the Committee, they 
seldom obtain such employment before they are 24 years of age), and from want of the neces- 
sary preliminary probation, it remains to be seen what remedy has been applied to the evil, 
and what probability exists that the judicial functions will be more ably and satisfactorily 
discharged by those on whom they will henceforth devolve. 

20 . It was no doubt a wise and benevolent policy to employ natives more extensively in 
the civil administration of the country than has hitherto been the practice in offices for which 
they may be qualified ; and it appeared but just to declare all natives of India, without dis- 
tinction, eligible to such employment, including of course all those who are born in India, 
though descended from European parents. 

21. As regards Hindoos or Mahomedans, no doubt many individuals may be found who 
may be possessed of much ability, who are well versed in the Hindoo or Mahomedan law, 
ancf who have a thorough knowledge of the languages in which the business of the courts is 
conducted, but few will be found to possess any practical experience in the business of those 
courts, or to have undergone that preliminary probation, the want of which is supposed to 
disqualify a civil servant In general too they will be founu ignorant of the Regulations of 
Government, and not very well acquainted with the general principles of jurisprudence on . 
which those laws are founded : with regard to integrity, we have only to hope the best. The 
selection however of those officers will be a matter of much difficulty, and in confirming 
their nomination. Government would appear to have no alternative but to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the officers in whom that nomination is vested. 

22. There seems reason to believe, howTver, that of the numerous candidates for the 
offices of Sudder Ameen and principal Sudder Ameen, a very large proportion are native- 
born descendants of Europeans. I should doubt whether these young men generally are 
possessed of the several qualifications of learning, patience, temper, judgment, penetration 
and experience, which the two dissenting members of the Committee consider indispensable ; 
experience, indeed, they can have none ; and the regulation does not declare what qualifica- 
tions shall be requisite for the judicial office, or prescribe any limitation as to age for any 
class of native judges; and nowever respectable or useful generally, as a body, the 
descendants of Europeans may be, I cannot bring myself to regard them as a class of 
persons better qualified to exercise judicial functions than the junior civil servants of the 
Company, much less to be entrusted wdth more extended judicial powers than have hitherto 
been vested in those officers. 

23. That persons of the class above adverted to, or indeed that any natives of India whose 
qualifications are confined chiefly to a knowledge of the native languages, should be deemed 
better fitted for the judicial office than European servants of the Company, educated with 
a view to their employment in the civil administration of our Indian terntories, would appear 
to reflect but little credit on the institutions of Haileybury or the College of Fort William ; 
still, however, I cannot but believe that those who possess the advantage of a liberal 
European education, who have been brought up from their infancy with a high sense of 
moral obligations and in strictly honounmle principles, and who possess a competent 
knowledge both of the native languages and ot the laws enacted for the guidance of our 
courts of justice, as well as of the general principles of jurisprudence, must be as well 
qualified for the discharge of judicial functions as any of those by whom they are about to 
be superseded and excluded mm employment. 

24. However this may be, it requires, I think, but little foresight to discern the necessity 
of guarding against the judicial office, to which all natives of India are now declared 
eligible, becoming ere long a provision for the illegitimate ofFsnring of Europeans, which 
will not only occasion much dissatisfaction to the Hindoo and Mahomedan candidates for 
judicial employment, instead of tending to increase and confirm their attachment to the. 
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British Government, but must in other respects wholly disappoint every expectation of 
advantage from the new judicial arrangements. 

It has been argued that the maintenance of the registrars’ courts, or the employment 
of junior civil servants in judicial offices, is incompatible with the extension of the powers of 
native judges. This I shall admit, if the registrars or other European judicial officers were 
necessarily to be employed with powers more limited and in situations subordinate to 
natives of any class ; but if the descendants of Europeans, bom and educated in this counts 
without experience and without judicial knowledge, ‘ are deemed fit to be entrusted wim 
original jurisdiction in civil suits, I can discover ho sufficient reason why similar or more 
extended powers should not be entrusted to the junior civil servants, either as assistant 
judges or under any other suitable denomination ; and I cannot divest myself of the 'permm* 
sion, that it will ere long be found necessary to re-establish European courts of original 
jurisdiction, and to reduce the powers now vested in the native tribunals. 

26. A further most important objection to the exclusion of the junior servants firom 
judicial employ is, that no otlier suitable means of employment have been suggested whereby 
they might cither render useful service, or acquire that knowledge and experience necessary 
to qualify them for the higher judicial offices. 

27. The most experienced judicial officers and majority of the judges of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut agree in opinion that the junior civil servants cannot be employed with 
any public advantage in any department of mere official routine, or in the ministerial duties 
of the courts, which may always more esmeditiously and more satisfactorily be performed by 
mohurrers or other subordinate native officers of the courts. Various expedients have been 
suggested for the employment of their services or occupation of their time ; such, for instance, 
as that of furnishing in English the substance of decrees passed by the native judges, 
stating their opinion on each case ; but if this practice be useful as a means of instruction, 
I should think it preferable to furnish them with decrees of the higher European courts, as 
being more likely to" convey just notions of the principles of law than will probrfbly be 
found (with very few exceptions) in the decisions of the native judges, a large proportion of 
which will, I liave no doubt, at least for many years to come, be found erroneous, illegal or 
absurd ; moreover, if this practice be useful as a means of instruction, there seems to be no 
reason why it should not form a part of those earlier exercises by which the junior servants 
are now required to prove their qualification for public employ. It has been suggested by 
the two members of tne Committee who formed the minority, that the junior civil servants 
might be usefully employed in passing orders on the reports of the police darogahs ; but 
every person who has held the office of a magistrate in any district of these provinces must 
know, that on the manner in which this part of the duty of the magistrate is performed, will 
materially depend the state of the police, and that so long as the magir^trate is responsible 
for its efficiency and for the good order of the district committed to nis charge, he could 
never entrust that branch of his duties to a subordinate officer. 

28. 'It is proposed, indeed, to employ some of the junior civil servants under tlie revenue 
collectors and magistrates, in the capacity of deputy collectors and joint magistrates ; this 
will only afford employment to a very few of the number thrown out of employ. Nor do 
1 think that the deputy collectors or joint magistrates will afford much relief or render any 
effective aid to their superiors, unless they be pennitted to exercise independent jurisdic- 
tion, subject only to an appeal from their acts or orders, or to a revision of those orders by 
their superiors when they may judge necessary. With exception of cases so appealed or 
revised, if the collector or magistrate shall be held responsible for the acts or orders passed 
by his subordinate officer, he will derive little aid from his services, as few persons having 
any regard for their official reputation would be disposed to transfer any duties of importance 
to their subordinates, while the responsibility f or the manner in which those duties are dis- 
charged shall attach to himself ; and the Committee have, I think, very justly remarked, 

the principal must be able to transfer responsibility and be saved from the necessi^ of 
exercising his own jud^ent through the acts of his covenanted assistant, or he gets from 
him no relief, and the wvernraent no adequate service.” 

29. It is at present a frequent cause of complaint by the juniors that they are not 
sufficiently employed by their simeriors, and I am satisfied that with comparatively few 
exceptions, the j unior branches of the service do not require to be coaxed into obedience,’^ 
but that for tlie most part they are anxious to be actively and usefully employed, and that 
instead of enjoining their superiors not to tolerate idleness, it may rather be necessaiy to 
guard them against excess of zeal and an over-anxious desire of employment which is 
generally manifested by the junior servants, and which should be tempered and restrained 
by the judgment and discretion of the superior until sufficient experience and knowledge of 
public business has been acquired. 

30. I shall conclude these observations with the following extracts from the report of the 
Committee, concurring entirely in the sentiments therein expressed : 

In answer to the question put to us by your Lordship’s orders, the majority of us join 
in declaring the opinion that the adjudication of civil suits is the fittest business upon which 
many of the supernumerary junior servahts nov{^ in Bengal can be employed; tha^t to take 
away this line of business from the service, in order to seek for others for them, is unneces- 
sary, and cannot be desired by the people or advantageous to Government. We have said 
we do not think assistants' can be usefully employed nnless placed in situations of vested 
with powers enabling them to act on their own responsibility ; the same objection has been 
stated to their deciding civil suits, and would hold against giving them any indej^dent power. 
Thus by the abolition of the registrars’ courts a large nunv^r of servants wul be deprived 
of any employment, and habits of idleness will be encouraged or created at a time of life 
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particularly open to influences of that description. Instead of fostering zeal and stimulating — — — 

the active spirit which has heretofore distinguished the junior servants, and to which the Appendix (M.) 

Oovecnment has been indebted for the most impoitant services in all departments, the change — 

proposed will lead the junior servants to despair of their prospects, to look upon themselves 
as degraded and not trusted, and finding nothing to call forth their energies they will sink " 
into indolence, dissipation, and (if any body will trust them) into debt . *5 Liecember 1031 

31. The Goimnittee conclude their interesting report by earnestly recommending tliat this 
branch of business be not taken away from the civil service. 

32. 1 shall add only a few words on the subject of the employment of the junior civil 
servants in the Revenue branch of the service, especially in aiding the progress of the settle- 
ments in the Western Provinces. 

33. The recent establisliment of a Sudder Revenue Board, to be ordinarily stationed at 
Allahabad, in the Western Provinces, appears to present a favourable opportunity of aff ording 
to the junior servants in those provinces such preparatory instruction in the principles upon 
which the settlements of the land revenue ought to be conducted, as may qualify them to 
render essential service to the collectors in the prosecution of that branch of their duties. 

I have understood that in Goruckpore the assistants employed in revenue duties have 
acquired under the instructions of the late Commissioner, Mr. R. M. Bird (recently appointed 
a member of the Western Sudder Board), a sufficient knowledge of the business in which 
they are employed, to render their services highly valuable. It might be very beneficial to 
the public service if assistants intended for employment in the Revenue Department in the 
Western Provinces were, previously to entering upon their public duties, required to 
qualify themselves by serving for a time as assistants attached to the office of the Western 
Sudder Board, under whose instructions, and in the discharge of such duties as the 
Board might deem proper to assign to them, they might be expected sooner to acquire the 
requisite qualifications for employment in aid of the collectors in the duty of revising the 
settlements, and when sufficiently qualified they might be deputed, at the discretion of the 
Board, to those districts where tlieir services might be most advantageously employed, 
some increased allowance being granted to them from the date that they may be so 
deputed, or maybe reported by the Board qualified; and I would suggest the expediency of 
the Western Revenue Roard being consulted (after Mr. Bird shall have joined the Board) 
as to the advantages which, in their opinion, would attend any arfangement of this nature, 
and as to the means of enabling the junior civil servants within the limits of their jurisdic- 
tion, to qualify ithemselves for employment in the Revenue Department. 

34. Altliough I have recorded the foregoing observations and suggestions in the Judicial 
and Revenue Department, I have to request that a copy of this Minute may be sent to the 
General Department for transmission from thence, with the papers to which it has reference, 
to the Honourable Court of Directors. 

(signed) W. JBltmL 


(31.)— EXTRACT GENERAL MINUTE of Sir John Malcolm, 
dated 16th Nov. 1830. 

276. A Governor of Bombay camiot in my opinion perform his duty without frequently 
visiting the provinces. Those visits have been, for causes stated in my Minute of the 
29th instant, attended with considerable expense. This has been much diminished how- 
ever, and will be more so in future ; but no cost that can be incurred will bear any com- 
parison to the benefit produced by such circuits. They give life and animation to all classes ; 
they are a check upon bad conduct, and an encoure^ement to good. The natives of India 
refer every thing to persons ; they are slow to understand the abstract excellence of our 
system of government. They see in the Governor, when he visits the provinces, the head 
of the Government. The timid acquire confidence, and the turbulent are checked by his 
presence. Besides these impressions upon the native population, the Governor becomes 
acquainted with the European public officers of the provinces. Removed from the atmo- 
sphere and influence of a Presidency, he learns the character of those who administer the law 
or collect the revenue of the various districts, from Uie feeling and sentiments of the people : 
he sees and remedies abuses on the spot, and judges in person of the value of proposed im- 
provements. It is by such visits also, that he can best determine on measui'es of economy, 
and prevent useless exjpenditure in every department. The extraordinary advances made in 
almost every branch ot the government by my predecessor, Mr. Elphin^one, are much to 
be imputed to his having passed so much of nis time in the provinces ; and I am certain 
i may ascribe a great proportion of the reforms and reductions as well as improvements 
that have been effected since my arrival, to the same cause. But above all, it is of im- 
portance to remark, that in countries situated like many of those imder Bombay, the public 
peace is often maintained or restored by the presence or vicinity of the Governor. 

276. There are objections which have been often urged to a Governor being for any period 
absent from the seat of his government ; and certainly, independent of the extra expense 
which (though greatly 'reduced) must attend the circuits of the Governor, there are other 
inconveniences, from the frame of the civil government, no member of wliich, except the 
President, can exercise his functions beyond the limits of Bombay. But there are many 
reasons, which it is not here necessary to state, that lead me to think this part of the con- 
stitution of the Indian Government must undergo some change; and in<juiry into this part 
of the administration will prove, that we cannot, without many and serious evils, continue 
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on the present enlarged scale of our empire, forms of rule established when the extent' of its 
power was comparatively circumscribed. 

277. Economy has been and will be promoted and maintained by the high and super- 
vising officers who have recently been appointed in the provinces. The visiting commis- 
sioners in the Judicial, and the revenue commissioner in the Territorial branches, have already 
shown that these offices are efficient and salutary checks upon extra disbursements. But it 
is in the secretariat, constituted as that department now is at Bombay, that 1 must look 
for most aid in this essential part of the civil administration. The Supreme Government, at 
the recommendation of the Finance Committee, proposed two secretaries and a deputy, 
instead of three as at present, but giving an advance of pay to the second secretary, which 
added to that of the deputy, makes little or no saving. The reasons on which I was indis- 
posed to change the existing system are most fully shown in my Minute noted in the mar- 
gin. I brought in it the state of the territory of this presidency to the notice of the Board, 
and particularly the fact that we had neither revenue, military, or marine boards, and that 
the greater part of the duties that would be allotted to such boards are done by the secre- 
taries, and with an efficiency (particularly in the aid given to Government to control expen- 
diture) that rendered them tne most valuable of instruments to effiect and maintain financial 
reforms. 

278. Adverting to their situation as officers of Government, I observed, " that I am de- 
cidedly adverse ito a deputy secretary ; such a person, if merely subordinate, would not be 
better than an uncovenanted assistant upon 300 or 400 rupees a month. If raised higher 
and occasionally performing his principars duties, his pretensions would rise, and he would 
adhere to the Presidency in the hopes of advancement : to promote such a person after five 
or six years in an office, might be a convenience for mere office work, but it would limit 
selection from those ranks whence under the presidency it is decidedly most advantageous 
to make it, and depress hopes of advancement from service in the provinces. Sunposing^he 
deputy was precluded from the prospect of promotion at the Presidency, he would of course 
go, when that offered, to the provinces, and this would occasion constant changes in an 
office where it is desirable these should not be frequent. It may also be stated, and with 
me the argument has great force, that the confidence and deference which I consider 
a Government should (for the benefit of the public interest) give to a secretary in the affairs 
of his department, can only be given with advantage to one of acknowledged experience as 
well as talent, responsibly situated, and in fact identified with the Government. He can- 
not transfer it to a youth filling a subordinate situation, whatever his ability ; nor would it 
be decorous that such should exercise the duties (especially those of check and control) 
which are now beneficially vested in the secretariat oi Bombay. If such deputy is not to 
aspire to the temporary performance of the duty, and to indulge hopes of promotion in the 
line, it will never be an object of ambition to a junior servant of superior talent; and to 
admit of his doing either is in my opinion, for reasons already stated, highly objectionable 
in the present condition of this presidency. 

279. In concluding my remarJks on this subject, I observed in the Minute to which I have 
before alluded, that the arrangement proposed by the Finance Committee rests chiefly upon 
its economy. The two secretaries at rupees 45,000 per annum each, and the deputy at 

18.000 rupees, aggregating rupees 1,08,000, while the present establishment amounts to 

1.23.000 rupees*. The salaries of the secretaries, as they stand at present, were fixed on 
a plan which I think particularly suited to those offices, and so applicable to the civil 
service generally, that I shall shortly bring + before the Board for transmission to the 
Honourable Court a proposition for fixing all civil allowances in the same manner.'^ 
These salaries were part of a system according to which others were fixed, and the general 
result of which, as communicated in the despatch to the Supreme Government in the finan- 
cial department of the 4th January last, was a saving of rimees 3,20,709, out of an expen- 
diture of rupees 13,30,509, or more than 24 per cent. ^Ine office under consideration is 
that above all others in the regulation of which, for many reasons, the actual circumstances 
of each presidency and service must be considered, and the sentiments of the local Govern- 
ment cannot, I would hope, fail to be allowed peculiar weight. To the preceding detail of 
my opinion, I can only add that I came to my present duties with some experience and 
knowledge of their nature ; circumstances have certainly combined to render them aixluous, 
but though I have personally laboured more for the last three years than I ever did during 
any period of a long public life, I am confident I would not have fulfilled the work I have 
done, without the aid I have derived from the secretariat of this presidency ; and I cannot 
refrain from repeating my opinion, that the success of the measures recently adopted, and 
above all, those which include a progressive reduction of expenditure, will depend much upon 


• Chief Secretary Rs, 45,000 

Mr Bax 40,500 

Mr. Williamson - - - - - - 37>50O 


Ri. 1 , 53,000 
Proposed - - - 1 ,08,000 


Diflerenre - - • 15,000 


f This 1 subsequently did in a Minute dated l8th September 1830* 
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this braiieh (as a part of the revised system of our civil administration) being kept upon its * 

present footing. That; in my opinion; does not assign more of salary to the respective Appendix (M.) 
secretaries than it is. just and expedient should be given them; but regard for the best — — 

interests of the presidency will reconcile me to a reduction of their salaries; to meet the (3 l) Extract 
amount required to be saved; rather than to hazard a change in the constitution of the depart- General }A\n^t 
ment. I should, however, greatly regret such a reduction; the amount orescribed to be ^ r 1 

saved might be much better obtained in some other way. The present salaries are part of ^t)NovemDe i j . 
a system which was devised with care, and I must think with judgment, and which cannot 
be partially altered without in some way injuring its general operation.^ 

280. The successful administration of this, as of every part of India, must greatly depend 
upon the condition and character of the civil service. The late revisions and reductions of 
this branch of the administration at Bombay have made changes that not only afiect incum- 
bents, but the future prospects of the juniors, in a degree that requires the immediate and 
the serious attention of the Court of Directors. In the Minute noted in the margin, I have 
brought this subject under their consideration, and have elucidated what 1 have proposed 
by a statement of a graduated scale of allowances, which would introduce a more just and 
equitable principle tlian now obtains of remunerating service, and be at the same time 
a saving of 9 per cent, upon the whole expenditure. The object of the proposed arrange- 
ment is to give to civil servants a fixed pay, graduated according to their standing in 
seniority, without reference to their employment, and the allowances for offices to be fixed 
with reference to their duties and responsibility. The principle (I observe, in the Minute 
alluded to) is so fair that no reasonable objection can be made to it. It renders the em- 
ployment of public officers, when junior, in situations for which they are particularly fitted, 
more easy and more economical than it now is ; and it is assuredly proper, that while a fair 
remuneration is given for the duties of a station, it shall be graduated with reference to the 
claims from length of service of the person by whom it is filled. This system is further 
recommended to us by its being an approximation to the plan for giving a certain pay 
according to the seniority of civil servants, and fixing, independent of that, an allowance for 
the duties' of the stations to which they are nominated. 

281. The arguments used by Mr. Mackenzie, w’ho brought this plan to the notice of the 
Supreme Government, are to my mind unanswerable ; and he has shown by figured state- 
ments that it could be no increase of expense. Cases intist daily happen when, from the 
nature of the duties committed to civil servants, the greatest embarrassment, and often much 
loss, must accrue from the incompetence or comparative unfitness of an individual to an 
office. Yet would it not be harsh, and indeed cruel, to remove a respectable man, against 
whose integrity there was no charge, from a station, on the ground of nis not being equal to 
its duties, when the effect of that removal is a reduction from 2,000 or 3,000 per mensem 
to less than 300 rupees ? The same difficulties occur when civil servants, after taking their 
furlough probably on account of bad healtli, return to India. Is it possible a Governor can 
fulfil without pain his duty of selecting according to his judgment, when by that selection 
he may leave several old public officers, not one of whom he may deem exactly fitted for 
the vacant station, on the petty allowance which the regulations now grant to a civil ser- 
vant, whatever be his ranlc, who is out of employ, and which is less than what is given to 
the writer of six months standing in India, from the date of his passing in Hindoostanee and 
joining a station. 

282. I am aware of the arguments that may be used, of this system enabling a Govern- 
ment to employ juniors with more facility, to the injury of the seniors; but in the present 
state of the service, which is daily becoming more one of supervision and control, and the 
duties consequently having more of responsibility attached to them, and requiring more of 
knowledge and talent than when they were upon a more limited scale, every facility to the 
latitude of selection must be an advantage. Considering the nature of the civil service and 
its duties, I have no fear of abuse of patronage ever producing evils equal to those which 
the system recommended would remedy. 

283. I can only add that I can contemplate no plan for the civil administration of India, 
which combines economy with efficiency, that does not proceed upon the principle of con- ' 
centrating high and supervising power in individuals. Such must be competent to their 
duties, and consequently selection must be made for such stations by rules which equally 
protect the fair pretensions of meritorious individuals and the interests of the public service: 
a period may be fixed before a civil servant could hold one of those high stations in the pro- 
vinces. Anotlier rule, which I deem the altered state of the service to demand, will make 
a more serious change in its construction. Under the operation of a system that diminishes 
the number of offices, and gives more arduous and responsible duties to individuals, a period 
must in my opinion be fixed (perhaps 22 years) when all claim to appointment must cease, 
though they must remain eligible for high and specific offices ; the number and description 
of which would be fixed by the Court of Directors, as well as the period of service and 
qualification that constituted a claim to be selected. Individuals above 22 years, and not 
holding such offices, should vacate those that they held, on becoming entitled to a certain 
pension, or placed with a fixed pay in succession to such pensions ; being allowed, however, 
to remain upon the pay in Inaia for a period, if they expect promotion. I know of no 
service but that of the civil service where men have, from usage, a claim to continue for an 
indefinite period in office ; and I know of no counti^ in which the evils attendant upon such 
B system are more likely to injure the public interests. The unpopularity, ^d indeed harsh- 
ness, of depriving a pulilic servant of office for unfitness, when perhaps it is his exertions in 

very station that have rendered him incompetent for its duties, need not be pointed out. 
ouch acts will seldom be resorted to while the present system continues, and infirmity as 

736—1, 6 E 3 well 
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well as incompetence will be continued cause of injury to Government. Suck evils will 

Appendix (M.) render recent reforms so much aggravated. These, by including a combination of the 

duties of several offices in one person, demand that those employed should possess talent 

State of the and energy, otherwise there will be a loss from abuses, and m large establishments, that 
Civil Service. destroy all the expected benefit from late reductions. 

2fi4. I know no ihedium between the plan I have suggested and restoring offices 
which have been lately abolished, and indeed constituting others which men of good 
character, though different in qualities required for the higher and more responsible star 
tions in the service, might fill ; but this would be a bad expedient ; and if the rule I pro- 
pose is not adopted, I see , no remedy that will sufficiently protect the public interests, 
and these are in India singtdarly associated, as far as the employment of individuals is 
concerned, with the prosperity of our provinces and the happiness of the inhabitants. The 
change I have proposed should be gradually introducea. The claims of incumbents 
should be respected, and its operation might be limited to the future, and to affect those 
only of a certain standing, pernaps 10 or 12 years, otherwise it might press hard upon 
men who, from long usage, deemed themselves entitled to cling to an office while tney 
existed, and who had in this expectation been improvident of the future. The severe 
effects of the arrangement suggested would be excellent, as it affected junior civil ser- 
vants. These, knowing that their claims would terminate at the expiration of 22 years, 
unless so qualified as to be required on high station, would either labour incessantly to 
obtain promotion, or if not possessed of superior talents they would be more careful than at 
present to provide the means of returning home at the period when their right to employ- 
ment and their prospect of advancement ceased. 

285. By this rule alone can the civil service of this presidency be placed upon a footing 
that will enable Government to introduce systems essential to combine an economical with 
an efficieitt administration. If it is adopted, still further reduction may be made without 
danger, in European agency ; if not, we shall soon have to increase instead of diminishing 
expense ; for if* seniority in standing is to continue a claim, as at present, for high employ, 
that can hardly be set aside, duties which are now united must again be subdivided, that 
may be more suited to the abilities or impaired constitutions of those to whom they are 
allotted. 

286. The greatest care and solicitude has been shown by the Court of Directors in the 
selection of youth for the civil servants, and I question if there is a service in the universe 
in which there is more of intelligence, of honourable feeling, or of high qualifications ; but 
their duties, always arduous, have of late become much more so, for the numbers employed 
have been greatly reduced. ITie effect of late arrangements at this presidency, with the 
continued sending out of writers, has been sucJi that we have noiv double the number of 
civil servants to stations in which they can be placed; and making every admission for 
special duties, casualties, or for furloughs, there still remains a load of supernumeraries 
from which the service must in some mode or other be relieved. 

' 287. A plan for accomplishing this object has been given me by a sensible and well- 
informed civil servant, ana accompanied my Minute of the IBth September 1830. If the 
calculations in it are correct, the object desired might be adopted with profit instead of loss 
to Government. 

288. I have in the Minute already quoted observed, It becomes my duty to bring to 
the notice of the Honourable the Court of Directors, that the late economical changes at 
this presidincy threatened such consequences to the junior branches of the service, as to 
call for some remedy ; for though it may be stated that the rise of the civil servants at this 
presidency for the last 12 years has been considerable, it only aggravates the bad conse- 
quences which must now be anticipated from the junior branches becoming hopeless and 
discontented ; and if the actual state of the service can be shown to be such that this must 
be the inevitable result of measures of reductions recently adopted, it is of importance to 
devise a remedy against an evil that is calculated to impair or destroy that energy and 

E ublic spirit in the principal agents of administration, without which no plan of reform can 
e permanent or successful. This subject has long oc(f&pied my attention: it is one of 
the most serious importance. I have no hesitation in stating it to be my opinion that all 

f lans, the objects of which are to combine efficiency with economy in the administration o£ 
ndia, that have been adopted or are in progress, will fail, if the civil service remains clogged 
as at present with supernumeraries, ana those who must be the instruments of the introduc- 
tion as well as success of such plans, are not placed in a condition that gives them heart 
for their labours, and holds out, within a reasonaole period, prospects of fortune and distinc- 
tion to those whose performance of their arduous and responsible duties entitles them to look 
to such desirable and honourable rewards.*’ 

289. As intimately associated with success in the administration of India, I have gwn 
the utmost attention to the instruction and introduction into public business of the junior 
civil servants : none are allowed to remain at the Presidency, except for examination in the 
languages. Of the success which has attended these efforts, as well as of what remains to 
35 November 1830. done, I have given my sentiments in a very recent Minute : I have much reason to be 
^ satisfied,” I observe, since my anival, with the conduct and progress made in attainin^thB^ 

necessary qualifications for employment, of the junior civil servants. Many mot above three 
years standing have made great progress in several native languages^ and are most use^ 
assistants. Few are in debt ; but though there is in this paiticuto and in their applicate 
to business a considerable reform, still Vnch is wanted. There is not yet that discipliim 
and sense of obligation to perform the duties to which they are nominated, which the actual 
condition of the civil service requires should be introduced. Duties are often deemed 

optional, 
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optional, and not prescribed and enforced in that strict manner they ought. The prospect ■■ 

of a slight advancement, or disliking a station, leads many to seek a change that is injurious Appendix (M.) 

to the public service, and also to individuals becoming idle and unsettled. This and other 

evils must be corrected ; many circumstances have combined to render the task of doing so ( 31 *) Extract 
not easy. From the rapid rise in^ this presidency some years ago, assistants were so near General Minute 
their principals in years and standing, that the latter could not be expected to exercise that ; 

authority which belonged to them in a rigid mannCT, even when it was necessary ; but that iS.Noveinber 1830. 
impediment to due subordination is daily decreasing, and Government must insist upon 
every head of a department finding full employment tor his assistants ; and in the revenue 
line the assistants, when they are qualified, should be deputed with specific charge to the 
districts, and the collector obliged to transmit a quarterly return of the work done by 
every individual belondng to his establishment.^’ 

I proposed in this Minute a Government order, which has been published, and which, 
after giving due praise to those who had distinguished themselves in examinations during 
the year, and censuring those who had not, concluded with the followii^ paragraph: 

Government has fixed the period of two years as that within which any civil servant who 
does not pass an examination, and cannot produce most satisfactojy proof of having been 
prevented by illness from study, will bd reported to the Court 01 Directors, who will no 
doubt take effectual measures to prevent a service in which efficiency is so essentially re- 
quired, being clogged with idle and unprofitable public servants.” 

290. I have dwelt at much length upon the civil service, because I am satisfied it must 
be elevated, and that every measui'e should be shunned that tends in any degree to lower 
or depress a local service upon which our successful administration of India must so 
matenaljy depend ; but 1 am at the same time persuaded it never can be so elevated and 
supported, unless the system be changed so far as to secure not merely competence, but 
2 eal, activity, and talent in all its higher branches. The period is past when a mere routine 
system and almost exclusive attention to seniority in this service can be safe : there remain 
few if any stations in which the public interests must not suffer, if the persons filling them 
are not fully qualified to their duties. A wide field is opening to the ambitimi of the cjvil 
servants, by arrangements made and proposed, and indeed rendered necessary by the actual 
state of the empire. These fair prospects of the service can only be defeated by prejudice 
in favour of former usages, or mistrust of those who exercise supreme power in India ; but 
there will be, I hope, sufficient evidence to prove that the changes are as essential to the 
mere interests and reputation of this branch of the local service of India, as they are to 
the general good and prosperity of our empire. 

291. In concluding my observations upon the civil service of this presidency, it is just to 
tiiose who belong to it, and vrill be satisfactory to the Board and to our superiors, to state, 
that in the three years I have presided over the Government, during which I have visited 
every province, have been accessible at all hours, and inquired personally into every com- 
plaint, I have had no charge preferred against any civil servant of want of integrity in the 
execution of his public duties ; on the contrary, I have found the zeal, ability and kindness 'n 
with which these duties were performed by European superiors, most generally recognized 

and appreciated by the natives. This service has preserved and chenshed the high tone 
imparted during the administration of my predecessor, Mr. Elphinstone ; they received in 
their several stations his confidence and support, as they have mine ; and I know no body of 
men among whom there are more individuals, in proportion to their numbers, qualified for 
the discharge of high and responsible duties, than wul be found among the civil servants at 
Bombay: nor will they I am confident disappoint any expectations that are formed of them, 
provided a system is established and maintained that gives fair rewards to long and ap- 

5 roved service, and opens wide the field to the honourable ambition of those who are 
istinguished by zeal, public virtue, and superior knowledge. 

(signed) John Malcolm. 
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Mode of aiding the several Compassionate Funds. 
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Appendix (N.) 

Letter to Bengal^ 
4 July 1832 . 


LETTER from the Court of Directors, in the Public Department, to the Governor- 
general in Council at Fort William in Bengal^ dated 4th July 1832. 

Para. 1. Oun attention has lately been directed to the mode adopted for aiding the several 
compassionate civil and military funds in India, by the grants of interest at eight per cent, 
per annum on their balances, and of high rates of exchange, principally at 2^. 4 a. the rupee, 
in effecting their remittances. 

2. From the statement annexed you will observe, that the aggregate amount expended by 
us in the support of these funds is 71,020/. per annum, of which only 14,365/. arises from 
direct contribution. The remaining sum of 56,655/. is expended in interest beyond the 
ordinary rate and in exchange. 

3. The rates of interest and exchange were no doubt formerly justified by those actually 
in use in general transactions, but that has long ceased to be the case. The interest on the 
registered debt of India incurred of late years is five per cent. ; and the sicca rupee remitted 
to England in bullion does not produce more than Is. llrf., whilst the average out-turn of 
all descriptions of remittances effected by the Company during the last three years has fallen 
below that rate of exchange. 

4. Considering that the objects for which these institutions provide, are servants of the 
Company in straitened circumstances, and their destitute widows and orphans, we forbear from 
directing the adoption of any measure which would have the effect either of reducing the 
rate of pension and other allowances granted by the several funds, or of throwing on the 
trustees the charge and risk of effecting remittances. 


5. Being also of opinion that the aid afforded by the Company should, as far as possible, 
be stated as direct contribution, we desire that tne ratc4)f interest upon the balances of all 
the civil, military and medical funds (excepting only the civil service annuity funds recently 
instituted) be reduced to live per cent, per annum from the Ist of May next, and that on the 
SOth of April in each following year, the several funds be granted as a donation from the 
Company a sum equivalent to the difference between the amount to which the grant of such 
interest, and of interest at the rate now allowed, would produce. 


6. The advance from our home treasury to the institutions enumemted in the annexed 
statement, have of late years inconveniently and largely increased, and are still increasing. 
In the year 1816-17 they amounted to 25,360/. ; but in 1830-31 to 152,400/. 

7. We desire that you will inform the trustees of the several fiinds that we cannot engage 
to continue to an indefinite extent, either as to time or amount, a mode of assistance ^ich 
has so far exceeded what we contemplated when it was first granted. For the present, 
however, we have resolved that from and after the date of this mspatch the sums required 
in England for the use of the several funds shall be advanced, repayable in India at twelve 
months date, and at Is. lid, the sicca rupee, that being full as high as could be realized by 
a consignment of bullion ; and we desire that the difference between the number of rupees 
reimbursed to you under this arrangement, and that which would have been reimbursed if 
the present rates of exchange had continued to be observed, be annually credited to the 
funds as a further donation from the Company. 


London, 
4th July 1832. 


We are, your affectionate friends, 

(signed) J. G. Ravenshaw. J. P. Muspratt. 

C. Marjoribanks. J. Forbes. 

G. Smith. H. Shank. 

W. Wigram. J. L. Lushington. 

H. Lindsay. J. Muspratt. 

J, Morris. J. Stuart. 

J. Loch. R. Campbell. 


STATEMENT showing the Aid which the several Funds in India derive from the 

East India Company. 

Bengal Ciml Fundy instituted in 1804. 

The direct aid from the Company to this fund, is a donation of 2,500/. per annum, pwd 
in England ; and the indirect aids are, a high rate of interest (eight per cent.) upon the^ 
balance, and the advantage of a remittance from India by bills upon the Court, to the extent 
of 12,000/. per annum, at the favourable rate of exchange of 2s. id. the sicca rupee. 
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In addition to these dratis, the Court in June 1828 advanced 10,000 Z. to the agents of 
the fund, ** to prevent severe disappointment to the claimants in this country,” but mis sum 
has recently been repaid here with mterest at four per cent. 

The Court’s aid directly and indhpctly to tiie Bengal civil fund may be thus stated ; viz. 


1. 

PUBLlO. 


Appttidix (M.) 

Letter to Bengal, 
4 July 183s. 


Direct donation in England - - - - 

Additional interest of three per cent., beyond the rate ptud on sums borrowed 
by the Company upon the balance, vdiich in 1626 was about 6 i lacs, and 
calculating the sicca rupee at 24. Ojd. - - - - - -j 

£. 5. d. 

2^600 - - 

1,914 - - 

Estimated gain on the annual drafts upon the Court of 12,000 Z., which are 
granted at 25 . 1 d. the sicca rupee, at twelve months date, deducting the 
mterest, the rate is reduced to 1 5. 11 1 cZ., whereas the produce of the sicca 
rupee, on ihe average out turn of all descriptions ox remittances during 
the last three years, has been no more than ls.9d. 07., being a difference 
of 2rf. 68. per rupee, or 11-29. per cent. - 


1,366 - - 

Total Aid per Annum - - - 

6,769 - - 


Bengal Military Fund, instituted in 1806. 


The direct aid to this fund is a donation of 24,000 sonant rupees per annum in India. 

The indirect aids are, interest at tliree per cent, beyond the value of money upon the 
balance, which in 1827 was about 17 lacs, and advances in England to the extent of 
19,000 Z. per annum. 

I £. s. d. 


The direct grant of R* 24,000 or R* 22,965, at 2s. 0 } cZ. is 
Surplus mterest of three per. cent upon 17 lacs - - - - - 

The advances ate made at 2 s. 4d. the sicca rupee, but interest is payable in 
India on the advance made here ; therefore deduct for six monthsMnterest 
7>10ths of a penny, which leaves the rate of advances at 2s. 9d. 3. the 
sicca rupee, but as the out-turn of the rupee in remittances home produces 
only 1 s .9d. 07., there is a consequent loss tc the Company of 22-82. per 
cent., or upon 19,000 Z. - -- -- -- -- 


Per Aimum - - - £. 


2,344 - - 
6,206 - - 


4,336 > 


11,886 - - 


Bengal Military Orphan Fund, instilvted in 1782. 

This society is divided into two branches ; viz. 

The Lower School and the Upper School. 

The lower school is appropriated for the education of soldiers’ children, and is supported by 
the Company. The upmr school derives no direct donation from the Company, but receives 
indirect aid in having all the printing business to do for the Bengal Government, and an 
appropriation of a part of unclaimed shares of Rohilla prize money. This fund also receives 
eight per cent, interest upon its balance, and advances in England of 9,000 Z. per annum at 
the same rate of exchai^e as is granted to the military fund, vmich produces ' 
a loss to theCompany of - - - 

Surplus interest of three per cent, upon a balance of R* 4,66,300 - 


Per Annum 


- - £. 


£. s. d. 
2,064 - - 
1,426 - - 


3,479 - - 


Madras Civil Fund, instituted originaUy in 1787. 


The Ccmpany’s direct aid to this fund is an annual donation of R* 47,960. 

The indirect aids ve, the usual high rate of interest of eight per cent., and the advantages 
resulting from a remittance through me Company of 36,000 Z. per annum at a high rate of 
exchange of 26^76.* per cent., beyond the out-tura of the rupee remitted bn^np to cover 
the advances. 


Direct donation of R* 47,050 at is. iid. the rupee - - . _ 

Surplus interest of three per cent, upon the balance on 30th April 1826, of 

Rf 16,76,883 

Aid by medium of remittance of 36,000Z. per annum, at 26-76. per cent. 

Per Annum - - - £. 


£. s. d. 
4,696 - - 

4,817 - - 
9,274 - - 


18,686 - - 


■'Mad r at 


*• The advances on account of the Madras and Bomber Aiads are made at as. 3d. the nqwe or 

hut as the intnssio vahw.of these rupees is lese than the s^’ by 
iA $80 It roUows that the advances to those funds at a 4. 3d, the rupee, are more fliiNmraUe tbe 
^dyiwcesina^ tq the;Bengal funds. 
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Madras Military Fund, established t» 1806. 


Direct contribution to this fund of R* 17,600 per annum, at l<. 11<L the 
rupee - -- -- -- -- -- - 

Surplus interest of three per cent, upon the balance of R^ 14,84,478, 

80 th April 1828 ---- 

Aid in remittance of about 25,000 Z. per annum, upon the same prmdple 
as is adopted in making advances to the civil tund - - - > 

Per Aimum - - - £. 


£. : 

t. d. 

1,877 

- - 

4,095 

- - 

8,440 


12,212 

- - 


Madras Medical Fund, established in 1607. 

Direct contribution to this fund, R’ 3,500 per annum, at Is. ll<Z.the rupee 
Surplus interest of three per cent, upon R’ 6,70,317, the balance on SOtli 
April 1828 - -- -- -- -- -- 

Aid by remittance of about 8,600 1 . per annum upon the principle stated above 


£• St d* 
385 - T 

1,848 - • 
2,215 - - 


Per Annum 


£. 


4,493 - 


Bombay Civil Fund, estaidished in 1804. 

Direct contribution to this fund, R* 22,400 per annum, at 1 s, 11 d. the rupee 
Surplus interest of three per cent, upon the balances of R* 5,33,333 
Aid by remittance of 1 8,250 Z. per annum upon the principle stated in respect 
to the remittances on account of the Madras funds - - - - 

Per Annum - - - £. 


Bombay Military Fund, established in 1816. 

• # 

Direct donation to this fund, R‘ 8,000 per annum at Is. 11 rf. the rupee - 
Surplus interest of three per cent, upon R‘ 10,53,093 the balance on the 

30th April 1828 

Aid by remittance of about 9,000 Z. per annum upon the above principle - 

Per Annum - - - £. 


£. 

9. 

d. 

2,147 

een 

- 

i,534 


'•A 

4,701 

eSm 

- 

8,882 

- 

- 

£. 


d. 

767 


- 

8,028 

mm 

,m. 

2,318 

- 

- 

6,113 

- 



STATEMENT, exhibiting the Ain rendered by the Company, directly and indirectly, towards 
the Support of the several Funds noticed in the foregone Memorandum. 



DIRECT 

AID. 

AID 

by E high Rate 
of 

Interest 

on 

the BtlEnces. 

AID 

by a high' Hate 
of 

Exchaflge 

in 

Remittances. 

' TOTAL. , 

Bengal: 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

Civil Fund • - - - - 

2,500 

1,914 

1,366 

5,780 

Military ditto . - - - 

2,344 

6,206 

4,336 

11,886 

Military Orphan ditto - - - 

• 

1,425 

2,054 

8>498> 

Madras : 





Civil Fund 

4,595 

4,817 

9,274 

1:8,88a 

Military ditto - - - - - 

1,677 

4,095 

6,440 

18^2 

Medical ditto - - - - - 

335 

1,943 

2,215 

4,498 

Bombay : 




, 

Civil Fund - - - - - 

2,157 

1,534 

4,701 

8,882 

Military ditto - - - - - 

767 

8,028 

2,318 

8,118; 

Total per Atrnum - - £. 

14,366 

23,962 

* 

82,698 

7t,980 
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Government of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapore and Malacca. 



(l.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bengai Government, 
dated 7th April 1828. 

(i.) Letter to 2. OuB serious attention having been given to the charge of maintaining the incorporated 

Bengal settlements of Prince ofWales^ Island, Singapore and Mmacca, we procerfto oommunicate 

7 April 1829. to you the opinions which we have formed of the practicability and expediency 6f effectiiig 
an important reduction in that branch of expenditure. 

3. When it was determined, many years since, to constitute Prince of Wales^ Island 
a separate presidency, it was in contemplation not only to form that island into a maritie 
station for the rendezvous, refitting ana supply of His Maiesty’s sauadrbn in the Eftstem 
Se^ but also to make it a naval arsenal for the building of ships for tne royal navy. These 
objects may now be considered as abandoned ; and with regard to political or commercial 
benefits resulting either to Great Britain or to India from the tenure by us of Prince of Wales* 
Island, Singapore and Malacca, we consider that those benefits may be effectually secured 
by an administration of the settlements upon a very reduced scale, and that such an 
alteration need not interfere with the sources or amount of revenue now collected. 

4. We have, therefore, come to the resolution of putting .these three settlements on the 
footing of residencies subject to your government, and we desire that you take immediate 
measures for that purpose. 

6. We presume that the facility and quickness of communication by means of steam will 
enable you to exercise a direct control over the proceedings of the several residents.^ 
If, however, upon reflection, you should consider that it would oe a preferable arrangement 
to combine the administration of the three settlements in one chief resident with a suitable 
number of assistants, you have our authority to do so. 

6. In carrying into effect so extensive an arrangement, we deem it expedient to leave you 
full latitude to act at your discretion as circumstances and local information may suggest. 
But whilst, for this reason, we shall abstain from issuing specific instructions upon points of 
detail connected with the reduction, we nevertheless think it important to put you in 
possession of oiir views of the mode in which that reduction may be efiected. 

7. It will, we think, be desirable at once to name a date (and the Ist May 1880 appears 
to be a suitable period), at which the Government as now constituted shall cease to 
exercise its functions, and when the local authority of each of the three settlements shall 
vest in a resident to be appointed by the government of Bengal, to whom the residents are 
to be subject. 

8. The collection of the revenue, as far as . respects Malacca and Singapore, may certainly 
be performed by the residents or their assistants. This might also be tne arrangement for 
Prince of Wales* Island, unless you should find that the performance of other duties will not 
allow the resident there, or his assistant, sufficient time to attend to the collection of the 
revenue, in which case only you will depute a separate officer as collector. 

0. As Prince of Wales^ Island will continue to be the residence of criminals transported 
from India, the office of superintendant of convicts must remain ; the superintendant to con-‘ 
tinue, as heretofore, police magistrate. It will not, however, be necessary to retain any store* 
keeper’s or other establishment for the management of the subsistence of the convicts ; 
that may be provided for by contract with persons resident either at Penang or in Bengal^ 
the contractor being subject to the supervision and control of the resident and of the 
superintendant of convicts. 

10. One surgeon and three assistant surgeons will, in addition to those attached to the 
military force, be an ample supply of medical officers for the three settlements. 

11. It will probably be necessary to allow to each of the residents a covenanted assistant 
and a few native writers. 

12. The following is a statement of the salaries which, we think, it would be proper to affix 


to the several offices of the reduced establishment ; viz. 

Bu]H(e8. 

Resident at Princa of Wales’ Island ------ 30,000 per anoumu' 

Ditto -at Malacca - - - - - - - - - 30,000 - 

Ditto - at Singapore - -- -- -- - 30,000 - 

Three assistants, each 10,000 - - - - - - - 30,000 - 

Collector, if necessary - -- -- -- - 20,000 - 

Superintendant of convicts and police magistrate, and establishment 10,000 - 

Surgeon - e,600 - 

Assistant ---------- - 7,200 - 

Ditto - - - - - - - - - - - 7,200 

Ditto 7^0 - 

Chaplains - 20^(100 - 

Resident’s office establishments - - - r - > - I2|,00<f 


R* 2,i0,«)q 
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18. The raveouesxilf the settlements appear tp yield about five lacs of rupees ; so that after 

providing for the charge of the estabKsftnieiht ‘Mggel^d, there will remain sufficient to AppeMia^.) 

defiay the char^ of maintaining convicts, urhich appSut to amount to about 80,000 rupees 

annually, and ue chaise of the judicial department, amounting to about 1,20,000 rupees, (*•) letter to 

in the latter of wWeh vro trust h«teaft«r to maJce an hbportant reduction ; in vdiioh case a 

portbn of the local revenues will be available in aid of the expense which must still be tesg. 

mcurred in the maintenance of an adequate military force. 

14. Having thus ei^lmned our views generally with respect to the new establishment, we 
will state what occurs to us regarding tiie disposal of the existing establishment. 

Ifi. Mr< Fullerton, the Cknremor, will have held that office five years on the 20tii of 
August next, and we should therefore have probably made arrangemimts for reherting him at 
that period by impointiag a successOT^ This, of eoUrse, under the directions wldch we have 
now given, we shall abstain from doing. Considering^ however, that you are at liberate 
commit tiie local adnunistratioa to residents at the period which we have already suggeited, 
viz. the . let May 1880, we need scarcely add an exprassbn of our wish tiiat your anange- 
meuts may be fiamed so as to consult, as fiir as practicable, the feelings and cmtvenienoe of 
Mr. Fufierton, who may moreover be <rf' important aid to you in brining tiie new jdan into 
operation. 

ig. It will be desirable, as a measure of economy, that yon select the functionaries for the 
reduced establishmmit from among the existing civil servants. 

17. With respect to the remainder, we are disposed to think that the plan most likely, to 
relieve us from the charge of retaining them in the service, vrill be for the Company to midie 
such an aimmentation to their annual grant to the Prince of Wales’ Island Annmty Fimcl' as 
will be suffimnt to enable it to grant annuities at once to the supemumermy dvU totvants 
upcn the following scale, and without requiring from them any further contributicm than they 
may have made to the fund in the shape of per centage on officid allovranees ; viz. 

1 £. ». d. 


To such as have actually served 22 years - - - - - 

To such as have actually served more than 17 and less than 22 years 
To such as have actually served more than 12 and less than 17 years 
Tosueh as have served lees than 12 years ------ 


600 - - 
400 - - 
300 - - 
260 - - 


18. The utmost charge entailed by this arrangement would not exceed 60,000 rupees per 
annum, against which we should have such portion of the capital of the Annuity Fund and 
of our subscription of 20,000 rupees per annum, as might be applicable to the servants who 
retire ; so that the net c^rge incurred by the immediate pensioning of the civil servants 
would probaUy scarcely amount to 40,000 rupees per annum, and that only temporary, 
whilst we should save the present heavy charge of salaries. 


19. You may offer to the superintendmg surgeon the privilege of retiring at <mce on the 
allowance of 300/. per annum. The assistant surgeons, who may remain supernumerary to 
the new establishment may be transferred to your medical service, taking rank at the bottom 
of the list at the time of transfer. 


20. The uncovenanted servants, and others who may lose their employment in consequence 
of the redaction of the Government, will fall within the operation oi your regulations for the 
grant of pensions to that class of persons as was done upon the cession of Bencoolen. 

21. You will observe, that we have not provided for the offices of masters attendant. 
We consider such offices unnecessary; we are, however, disposed to permit the present 
master attendant and his assistants to continue to hold these offices upon salaries reduced by 
one>third, and which, having the privilege of trade and private business, they may, for the 
most pai% be disposed to do. As vacancies occur we shsul not fill them up, nor is any pro* 
motion to take place. 

22. If herea^r it should be found absolutely necessary to provide for the due r^;ulation 
of this seVeralpoits, we shall appoint suitable persons format purpose, under the designation 
of ' Harbour Masters;’ but no such necessity will, of course, exist so long as any of the 
members of the present master attendant’s establishment remain in our employ at the three 
settlements, 

23. The alterations which we have desired, will not afiect the amount of military force 
maintained at the settlements in question. But we trust that you will bestow immediate 
attention up^ that point, with a view of considering whether some diminution might not be 
effected in Jme number of troops, without incurring improper risk. The fortifications mtud 
he kept up, but the ordnance establishment might, we fhinK, be curtailed; whilst of course 
the wnole of the staff of the present Government must be abolished. A reduction in the 
troops may be remlered the most practicable by the stationing of a steam vessel at Prince of 
Wales’ Island as was directed by our despat^ to you, dated 3d December last, para. 26, 
which will afford the means of rapid communication with Bengal in the event of any Sudden 
emergency. 

24. Upoji^ the termmation of the official functions of the existing Gfovernmeitt, you wffl ’ 
cause a conaolete valui^n to be made of all articles of d^ and. quick stock behmsing to ' 
the Compai^. . buildings, &c. as you may think inapplicable to the ledaced estn> 
blishment, ^u direct to be sold to the best advantage. 

26. Tim Ttoideitt must be required to render his accounts to your Government periodically 
in the Siam mami^ ofaer functionaries. 
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dispatch from Governor 
in Council, Fort Corn- 
wallis, 15 Jan. 1830. 


m Afrmtmn to anecwr isvchii laiain* 

- . (S WBXTiUCrr FOBMC IBTTO 

dated ’ ’ 

i The 8?alf of il>e estAKslimcnti of Prince of 
«nd of the wcpenditnie of those setOements, cwpared ^ 
copied mud^ c^ oar atteptiw. Our proceeihi^ on tl^swject ]K>v^r jbjpt 
fore recorded in the financed, depariment, and ^ve hei^, ^ me ,iiiiotp^ .s€h^ 

honourable Court in that department. We beg to refer hp^unhle^ Coqii to.t%^ 
proceedings and despatches, and parrieulariv to a minute of the Go^cBO»9iitoeW wM 
6th Juim u«t, leconwg his obserrations and senthlmnts . (to the subject npopi ms rdfi^ 
fooB^a vitottoth^quarttotoadetotbeewly pfirii of ^pwt yev^ . - 

s. the despubi^ of your boupunhle Court m tha pnhii« de|ttrttoent, djUad Jbe 9th 4i^ 
reiudted ua in August of that year, and i?e had the grati&xrion to %d that thefiprir 
ments of your honourabie Court were in ac(»»rdanee with cmr own as to the nepsaplf of 
inaking extensive changes in the form of govenunent, and eetoblubntonta of t^^ 
ajdtltoneiite, with a view to the reduorion of the heqyy charge imposed (to thOAtoOtoto dCtms 
prepuhtocy for their mamtenence* • i. . . - . . ^ 

4 . Yoip bonouiaUe Cotot, in the (hf^totch referred to, cm nm u o icated y>np to to hp t &w to 
put the settlements on the footing of residencies under the Bengal government, and me mate 
ordered to talto innne(hato steps to c^ this resolututo into execution. 

6. A discretion was left to ua» either to constitute the three setthwitoito ssfaurate. leai* 
dencies, or to establish them on the footing of a single rendency with s uh to d i np tee.. The 
1st of May was, however, named as the dme at which the govenunent, aa then o(mft^ted, 
was to cease to exercise its functions, and tiom which the new form of mtodanalef wip to 
take effect. 

6. Your honourable Court prescribed the (^urse to be followed towards the flxfetiiEV 
establishments, and ordered vanpuB submdiary arrangements. 

7. We lost no time, after the receipt of tiw important dispatch, in forwarding a copy to 
the governor of Prin(?e of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca, in order thut WU tol^t have 
the Mn^t pf Mr. Fullmton’a observations and advice in determining the p(fetts Im to our 
discretion. 

8. We received in reply a bpdy of proceedings and minutes, chiefly eiqiltoWtoiy of the 
system of revenue management pursued at the settlements, but amongst them was g minute 
of Mr. Fulleitim on the subject of the dispatch of your honourable Court, exphmfeto bis 
views as to the future, with lists appended of the establishmento deemed by hbn indisp^Mtofe. 

0. The Govemongeneral submitted his sentimmits and propositions in a minuto dated 
22d ultimo. With the concurrence annexed of the other members of council, instru^(»is 
(XMWsponding vrith its substance have been issued to the government of Piineu of Wmcs’ 
Islancl. 

. 13. It will be seen that the Government of the eastern settimente is oatdeied to cease on 
the arrival of our despatch, and from thenceforward the administrati(m is to be conducted by 
the same individuals for the most part ^ are now at the head of affairs in the mepective set- 
tieraents, but on the footing of residencies subject to our direct (Ktotrcd. 

14. We have adopted the plan of ^pointing a single resident with suhoidinatol <W d^ii^^ties 
in change of the other stations, and we have oitlered Singapore to be ^ future primupikl 
station. We have constituted Mr. Fullerton chief resident, while he may remaifi m, 
parts, allotting to him the salary of 86,000, which is find for the^ entire enudument (>f Bte 
situation. We shall be glad to learn that vour honourable Court, in todicatij^ as inattor of 
importance the retaining of Mr. Fullerton’^s services, to put the new in Qpeiii|p(m, 

intended to allow him the full allowances he drew as governor. Under your ordefr, ^WDyUT, 
that the govenunent should cease to exist, we have not felt that we haa the power of cw- 
tinumgto him those allowmaees, or could ofler him more than the first place imder the new 
scheme ; while Mr. Fullerton remains, there will be an extra ticputy OMr. Murchison) (m 
a Bidaiw of 80^060, besides the ordinary assistant at Singapore. <Mr. Boifettri,) to wHh(»n we 
have allotted 24,000 ; but on Mr. Fullerton’s departure, the civil estahlishaietit wiU stand as 
follows : 

Chief Resid^ at Sing^re, Mr. Ibbefeon •* - - • 

First Assistant, Mr. Bonham ------ 

Secoid dite> - Mr. Wingrove - - - - 

D^U^ Resident at Malacca, Mr. Garling - - 

Assistant, Mr. l«wis - - - - - - - 

Deputy Rend^t, Prince (ff Wales Island, life*. Mwichfetol - 

Assistant, Mr. Naiine - - • _ - 

28 Assistants, Province Wellesley, Captiun Lpw •> . > r 

(exclusive of militaiy pay.) 

One Surgeon 9,600, and three Assistant Su^eons at 4,600, 

Two ^wtains at 8,600 egck uid oiie Miliipiuuy 

Ofiiee Biniblishment, as fixed bu yout honotutaMs Co^ 


4^' 


24,090 

Am 






•'r* 


J-St” fehlPW-.i ,?> 




TbTAif “ ' -i.. 

f, . , , , , ' . . r ■ ■ \ • :.M . ; . ; 

of the todividuals who vritt he thtown oiri 
of the establishments of these settlements deserves the imluilgent cohsiABEilfefi of 

your 




■ttir 



your WOUfeHyJW tta xattui, w At« iiUlfocad ito re&im- 

t ^mnA to your boBonrible Cowt thulHllMy^ uflotw tbu option of a tiansfa* to the nnuhr 
estabU 4 vij^^ ^ ^ equitable, and tiia moat 

boon aili)%^ % !|^ Cbtirttb d«9 hi hbe & ^lMgietiH^ ^ ctUi kiM ? > < 

tftM Hi otitttiatotiido^^ uMuilaud to be . : 

ntMpii by' in ftt tiad 

ike* wffl btM u«!fer our'^^^ 

It; % Gliding anttuhe {ho other piegideiideB tiie eids^ eMabBthttiatte 
ne<fieel trod eiecleriHMitiB^ usrigidiig^ to them either theif ezidting fiOeti eer*ricetoa 
leskleDcei or. p)ucBlg them at tibe bottom of tim Jjttuite to ^hidt th^itdR b^ inti'iddilieeid, 
dbBceiHy of oilhtieemipt^ i^ beiemored. raich itidb^dtnd ura then know hie pTtiee tmd 
pritStegee,Uiid uidi^ehe ObpOrtiuii^ is found of giving hlm aetire e m mK gr i tifent, he 'Ww tefoum 
diB Udi g the, dlowaoem w hid lenu^^^ br be ^pOsed of afecOtthng to dfe imOum rhl^ of the 

dCWiSBtOlPflllCn W D 6 fCOul 6 B lEtUXISllBCu 

W«etoiiot'eone(hm that any iierlOtts‘Ob|eetionto eudi ah aiifiiagemetat cil^ 
part of those with whom the duchaiged mdividoalB will beoune’ atiBtMdafod,' ‘for if 
a step or two in the eesle' Of pemnOtion, they hatre the conespotidit^ szNWtdage of the dew 
fids for emiSbf ; awS the numfoer of Penii% serrenm to be sO diettibUteS diinU 
as scarcely to deserve attentiou. It wih oidy be necesscUy for your hotiowMide Gb^ to 
mdteifoiaaiiy forieer noioe^ m the year to the semOes to which they aid natrOdnOed. 

Pdiding a reforence to par honourable Court on this point, we at fiiit e zp t fa j ae S 
intention of dfowmg thelPetiang civil servUflte, tbiOWn out Of ma|doy by the aM 
made; to i^w Iheir'aetual dlowencef, if not ezceedtog 400 rupees, m easC'of their 
to remam instead of immediately retiring on the pensions offered by your honourable _ . 

Subseqaentiy, however, upon recomiideration of the point, we resolved to g^ve them 
option of t aking the pension offered by your honourable Court, or of rmnaio^ on the footibg 
of Peniaag civifservamts eut of employ, until your final Orders should be recemd. We aUnex 
cony of fiirther letter addressed to the Government of Prince of Wales' Is&mS oii Ms 
suolda, awd wersoKdt at tiie same time the attention of pur honourable GoUrt to the obsear- 
vetions contained in the Governor-general’s minute upn the scale of graduated pmuhMut 
fixed for servants of different standings by your orders of 7th April 1829. 

19 . Whatever may be your honourable Court’s decision in respect to the‘ disdnSged 
sdvante^vre would submit that those retained in em|doy should be at once annexed to the 
eitaUiShmerCt of Bef^, or of the other presidendes, in supersession altogether of the 
s e p arate ' seiVice of ite PeuiEing preddency, which under the cessation of that OoVehmtent 
aCatitellr reqaitoto be mdnta^ 

90 . YOUr hteioureUe Court has yet issued no orders in respecf to the military’ Cbtifolbh- 
ments of the settlements, and the army from which they are to be frurnished ; this mdtte^ 
should be arranged at the period of makrng the reliefr, but its consideration is foreign to‘oar 


-21'. ■ Weihave refrained from entering into the questions regaTdii^ the revenue of the setiSe^ 
ments which form the sul^ect of a large part of the minutes and proceedings forwaideff from 
Pditoenf -WWtes' {sland. The matter contained in them vrill have been separately submitted 
to.yow h ttnterr abl e Court directiy by the Governor in Council ; and we perceive, that ht 
passing the code of Regulations, coj^ of which has been recently forwarded to Us^ the subbed! 
MB teceived ytmt hoUoarable Cohrt^ full consideratibtl. 

titirWe^presUfite that aH' future Regulations for Penabg, Ki^pore and Malacca, wiH hive 
to- be' mmle* ai Maplteddmicy' umter the rules establuhed for that purpose by RegihMm' 
XU.1199. 



Cons. 95 May. 


(9.)"— fiXTiitACT LETTER frmn the Court of Directors, to the Govemor-genemi iw 
. L , ^ ,.jCoiacitoi^< IfiUKaiii, inSsupo/, dated 28d Fdiniaiy 1881. 

1 . Wr approve of pur having effected the reduction of the government of Pnbce of (3.) Letter to 
Wales’ Is^md, Smcaipore and Mdacca, to a residency, administers by a cb^ resident at Bengal, 
Singapore^' ‘tilffi a ao^ty residst at each of the other stations of PriittcO of Wales’ Island- 93 fW. 1831. 
and Malai^i [ 

2. Iheiiil&ti^ wm(!h pu have fixed for these stations, viz. 96,000' rdphes' per annum fiw 

the dief hi Stfeb t ^ told 24,000 rupees pCr annum for tne dieptuties reapectit^y,' havoour 
approbatu^ ' « 

9. We with satilifluiticinr, thit pO haVe beeii enabled to t^panthyi^ the o^qes 

of oi^eiwW^reVentie and supnintendant of cqnvicts, our Gbvetoor^en^tv^ recteded 
his ofmnbit^it^wludl we concur) thar thfi'^tovenue may'be' cbSected 
deputy leMtoita, and ilm doto of fnipiemtending titi convicts 
fiwrmefl' by a conductr”*'*^ '• ^ 


6. At 
Wtohuy 
theffift 

W^ 


of thejifationa foere is to be a tovenanted 'aMnstantjto whom’ 


toStyfi tff 




ond^paMf, dhltiHKe 7 th & A| 

irove of thi|^ ](ud|iction. Conndering the nature of the Mty and the 
'hility which ihuSt devolve upon the assistanta, and 0Mwidanag,4daa» 
"^le ultimate prospects.of the servante upon tlm' civil Catabliahpttt of 
Wb taomtA 1hiah''tHai:^ Omtht- to^’W' ma '‘tium 
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APPENDIX TO REPOax FROM SEiEOT COMMITTEE 

10,000 rupees each, and at that amount we therefore desire that they be fixed, subject, how- 
ever, to the restrictions imposed by the Act of the 68d Geo. 3, c. 165, sec. 82, upon the 
salaries of servants not having served certain periods therein prescribed. 

8. We do not concur in your proposition tor transferring all the civil servants, or any of 
them, to the establishments of the otner presidencies. 

9. Our intention, however, is, that the persons holding offices at Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, shall to all intents and pu^oses be subordinate to your Government, 
and act only under your orders. No further appointments will be made by us to the civil 
service of tne incorporated settlements, the servants for which will ultimately, and so soon as 
all the supernumeraries be absorbed, be chosen from among your civil servants. 

10. We are aware that several of the servants are supernumerary. This difficulty will, 
however, we trust, in a great measure be removed by the operation of the scale of pensions 
upon which we have authorized you to permit such servants to retire. 

11. We do not deem it expedient to make any alteration in the amount of these pensions, 
but as a furtlier inducement to the servants to retire, we authorize you, in conformity with the 
suggestion contained in Mr. Fullerton’s minute of the 11th January 1830, to grant to the 
servants who may retire an allowance of passage money, in the event of their returning to 
Europe* We desire, however, that this in no case exceed 2,000 rupees. 

12. We observe that the civil servants’ contributions to the annuity fund had been returned 
to them, with interest, previously to the receipt of our orders for granting pensions to ser- 
vants upon relin(j|uishing their right to such contributions. We shall not, nowever, require 
any refund on this account. 

13. Supernumeraries who may decline to retire, arc to draw the allowances of servants out 
of employ, viz. 326 rupees a month if of the rank of a senior merchant, and 244 rupees a 
month if under that rank, whether Junior merchant, factor or writer ; and such supernu- 
meraries will be eligible to fill the offices of resident, deputy and assistant, as vacancies occur, 
if deemed eligible by you. 

14. Supernumeraries so circumstanced, may at any time retire upon the pension which we 
have fixed, reckoning, however, for that purpose, their period of service only up to the time 
when they ceased to hold office. The subsequent tenure of office is, of course, to bar the 
grant of any pension, unless upon the terms and conditions prescribed by us for the institu- 
tion of an annuity fund at the incorporated settlement. 

16. The number of the servants upon the reduced establishment, is obviously too limited 
to allow of or to require the machinery of a separate fund. 

16. The principle of it may be equdly acted upon, Iw requiring those servants to submit 
to a deduction of four per cent, per annum from their official emoluments, and allowing them 
after completing 22 years actual residence, to retire upon pensions of 600 L per aiumm each, 
upon payment of such sum as, when added to the accumulated amount or the deductions, 
with interest, will equal half the value of such an annuity, according to the tables annexed 
to the regulations of the several civil service annuity funds. 

17. With respect to the uncovenanted assistants and clerks who may have become super- 
numerary under the new airangemeiits, to such of them as fall within the scope of the 
regulations under which provision is made for persons of a corresponding class at your 
presidency, we shall not object to the grant of a similar advantage. To all others we 
authorize the grant of a gratuity equal to three months pay, upon allowing which they are 
to be given to understand that they have no further claim upon us. 

18. In fixing 20,000 rupees per annum as the expense of chaplains, we did not contem- 
plate the employment of more than two ; we observe, however, that you have arranged for 
the employment of a missionary at one of the stations, at an expense of 2,600 rupees per 
annum. 

19. We admit the desirableness of making some provision to ensure the presence of a 
clergyman at each of the three stations, and we therefore approve of the employment of 
a missionary at one of them ; but we do not think that on that account the salaries of the 
regular chaplains should be reduced. 

20. As, however, the allowance of the chief medical officer under the new arrangement is 
limited to 9,600 rupees per annum, we desire that the income of each of the chaplains be 
also fixed at that amount. 

21. As vacancies occur, we shall fill them up by appointments to your ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, leaving it to you to make the selection from among your chaplains. 

22. With respect to tne medical establishment, we have to acquaint you that Dr. Alexander, 
who was the superintending surgeon at the period when we issued our orders of the 7th of 
April 1829, has been permitted by us to retire on a pension. 

23. Mr. Whittaker, the only full surgeon, will continue to act in that capacity, with the 
reduced allowance of 9,600 rupees per annum. ’Die four assistant surgeons are to be trans- 
ferred to the bottom of the list of your medical establishment, from which you will appoint 
an assistant surgeon for each of the three stations, who is to receive in that capacity the 
allowance of 4,800 rupees per annum, as proposed by you. You cannot, we conceive, do 
better than appoint to these stations three of tn^ four now to be transferred. 

24. The military force will continue to be supplied as at present. We entirely agree in 
the opinion of our Oovemor-general, that the extent of it, viz. 1,200 men^ is fiilly sufficient . 
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Papers relating to the Ecclesiastical Establishment. 


(1.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER from the Bengal Government, 
dated 9th January 1797. 

Para. 63 . We beg leave to observe, that to give efficacy to the important ol^ects of the 
appointment of chaplains to those situations where there is the greatest resort of Europeans, 
it will be necessary that proper chapels should be erected for the performance of divine 
service at the different stations of the army ; as this would be attended with considerable 
expense, supposing the buildings to be all erected at once, notwithstanding every attention 
to economy, we would recommend that th^ should be progressively undertuen ; that in the 
first instance a chapel should be erected in Fort William, where it is most required ; at the field 
stations afterwards, and progressively at the other stations of the army, where there are the 
greatest number of Europeans and soldiers. 


(2.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 25th May 1798. 

CoNCEiviNt; it a duty incumbent upon us, to afford our civil and military servants, and 
all Christians living under our protection professing the Protestant religion, the means of 
attending divine service, in which we trust those in superior stations will set the example, we 
most cheerfully acquiesce in your proposal for erecting chapels in the progressive manner 
pointed out in the 63d paragmph of the letter to which we are now replying, such edifices 
to be as plain and simple as possible, that all unnecessary expense may oe avoided. 


^3.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 5th June 1805. 

Para 5, W r have taken into consideration the state of the establishment of chaplains 
under your presidency, and have attended to the 62d paragraph of the letter from the 
Governor-general in Council of the 0th Januaiy 1707, recommending additional appointments 
of chaplains for the civil stations of Patna, Dacca and Cossimbazar. We have also adverted 
to tlie proceedings in the public department of the 5th May 1803, on the subject of the 
Rev. Mr, Limerick application for an increase of salary, and observing that instead of two 
civil chaplains at Calcutta, as directed in our letter of the 22d April 1796, the number has 
been increased to three since the institution of the college at Fort William, two of whom, 
Messrs. Brown and Buchanan, who are provost and vice-provost of the college, are permitted 
to draw in addition to the iillowances of these offices, those of the civil iuid military stations 
of chaplains, (a measure that cannot be approved by us, and on which we shall more fully 
express our sentiments hereafter,) considering also the extension of territory by the ceded 
provinces in Oude, and being anxious for the due performance of religious duties in the settle- 
ments under the British administration in India, we have resolved to augment the establishment 
of chaplains for your presidency, which is therefore to be as follows : 

At Calcutta, allowing for the present occupations of the provost and vice-provost of the 
college, and supposing that they may be all occasionally able to attend to the higher duties 
of their clerical functions 

For the Garrison of Fort William - -- -- -.-I 

For two out of the three civil stations recommended in the letter of 9th January 
1797 above mentioned 

For military stations within the provinces, as formerly - - - - 4 

Ditto - - ditto in Oude, as formerly 2 

For the Ceded Provinces ----1 


Total - - is 

In making the addition for the subordinate civil stations, we have not been inattentive to 
the observations contained in your letter of the 0th January 1797, as to tlie want of churches 
or chapels there ; but we conceive that buildings may be rented for the present for the per- 
formance of religious worship at no considerable expense; hereafter, when the state of our 
finances will more conveniently admit of the disbursement for those purposes, suitable edifices 
may be Wilt, the expense of which we should hope would in part W defrayW by the volun^- 
tary contributions of the British inhabitants. 

We have for the present resolved to appoint chaplains to two only of the three subordinate 
stations tecommended, leaving the selection of the places to your discretion, as also the 
station for the additional chaplaincy for the Ceded Provinces. 
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have also revised our orders of the 22d April 1796, respecting the allowances to the 
chaplains, and have attended to the circumstances alluded to above, of the salaries of 
several stations being drawn by one person. On these points we shall now communicate 
our directions. 

On due consideration of all the circumstances connected witli the situation of the two 
chaplains, who are provost and vice-provost of the college, we have resolved, that the salary 
to the provost as such, and as senior civil chaplain, shall be fixed at 40,000 per 

annum, and that to the vicoprovosi as such, and as civil chaplain, at R* 84,000 per 
annum ; the above to be in full of all emoluments from the Company ; and we consider tliey 
will afford ample remuneration for their services. 

As it is our intention, as already noticed, that the chaplain to Fort William garrison shall 
be a separate appointment, his salary as civil chaplain at Calcutta is to be C^ 15,000 per 
annum. 

Whenever the chaplains shall cease to hold the offices of provost and vice-provost of the 
college, the former establishment of civil chaplains at Calcutta is to be reverted to, 
viz. two ; the salary to the senior is then to be C^ R»* 1(5,000 j>er annum, and that to the 
junior, C^ R* 15,000 per annum ; which will be an increase of the fonner allowances annexed 
to those stations of nearly C^ R« 4,000 to the first, and 3,000 to the latter. 

We have further resolved, that the following salaries be annexed to the chaplaincies at the 
other stations: 

To the chaplain to the garrison of Fort William, and to each of the chaplains at the four 
military stations within the provinces, C^ R^ 10,000 per annum. 

To the chaplains at the military stations in Oude, O R« 12,000 each. The above, as you 
will perceive, are higher than the salaries formerly annexed to those stations. 

The chaplains at the two subordinate factories are to have a salary of C^ R* 8,000 per 
ann\im each. 


(4.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 26th April 1809. 

6 . When, in our letter of the 5th of June 1805, we communicated our instructions 

respecting the establishment of chaplains under your presidency, we omitted to make provision 
for the perfonnanee of the clerical duties in those provinces which had at that time been, or 
might thereafter be added to the Company’s possessions, in eoiisequcuice of hostilities with 
the Muhratta states, from the uncertainty in which we tlieu were as to the ultimate termination 
of those hostilities. " 

7. Tranquillity being now restored, it becomes our duty to provide for the due performance 
of ndigious worship throughout the territories subject to the British Government in their 
present extended state. We proceed, therefore, to give you our directions upon this point ; 
and shall also state such other observations as have occurred to us upon the clerical 
establishment for your presidency in general, 

8. By the acquisitions consequent to the war with the Mahrattas, Agi*a, Muttra and 
Delhi nave been made important military stations at which European troops arc posted ; 
the provinces of Cuttack and Bundlecund have also been added to the Company’s tei'- 
ritories ; therefore, as well as on account of the distance of the places above-mentioned 
from any station to which a chaplain now stands appointed, it becomes absolutely necessary 
to augment the clerical establishment, that the duties ol’ religion may not be neglected or 
insufficiently performed, 

9. In replying to the directions contained in our despatch of the 5th June 1805, above- 
mentioned, yon have stated that the continuance of a separate chaplain for the per- 
formance of clerical duties at Barrackpore appeared to be unnecessajy; the troops at 
Barrackpore being considered to constitute a part of the garrison of Fort William, such 
ootmsional clerical duties as were reauired at BaiTackpore might be performed by the 
chaplain of the garrison of Fort William,” and in consequence you determined not to 
appoint any chaplain to that station. 

10. The propriety of this resolution may be questioned. Barrackpore is nearly twenty miles 
distant from Calcutta, and travelling to and from it must therefore be attended with great 
inconvenience and risk of health ; for this reason, and as Europeans are constantly sta- 
tioned there, it aj)pears to us that Barrackpore requires the peraiancnt residence of a 
chaplain. 

11. In our letter of the 5th June 1805, we provided for the appointment of chaplains 
to two out of the three subordinate residencies, at which it was recommended, by the 
Governor-general in Council in 1797, a clerical establishment should be fixed; and you 
have according signified your intention of nominating chaplains to Patna and Dacca. 
As CoBsimbazar, the third residency alluded to above, is the resort of a considerable 
number of Europeans, it seems requisite that in future it should be supplied with a 
chaplain. 

12. From this view of the subject, we are of opinion, it is absolutely necessary to increase 
the establishment of chaplains for Bengal, directed in our letter or the 5th June 1805; 
and the remarks here made would lead to an augmentation of six of the number then ordered. 
For the present, however, we shall confine the whole establishment to sixteen, leaving it to 
you to nominate the additional number to such of the stations mentioned in the preceding 
paragrwhs as you may think fit. 

13. It is not, however, without reluctance that we sanction this or any other meaaiiee that 
may add to our expenses in India, already so burthensome, and nothing short of a oonvietion 
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af its absolute necessity would have induced vas to agree to augment the clerical establish*- 
ment. The salaries to the chaplains at the additkuial stations must be regulated by the orders Apj^udlx (F.) 
contained in our letter of the 6th June 1B06. — 

14. Although in that letter an improvement was made in the emoluments to the clergy (4 ) tetter to 
under your Government, we are aware that they have not the advantages enjoyed in the other 
lines of the service, of rising progressively to various improving stations and emoluments; the April 1809. 
limits both of their preferment and income are upon a moderate scale, the highest salary now 
allowed to a chaplain, R« 16,000, being nmch below the allowances annexed to other 
branches of the service ; and from the augmentation in numbers now to be made, the 
attainment of even this proportionably moderate income is placed at a greater distance. 

We cannot, however, consent to any present addition to the allowances to the chaplains, 
from the rigid economy which our financial difficulties call upon us to practice every where. 


(6.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bmgal Government, 
dated 12th November 1B13. 

Para. 2. In order to show our desire to encourage, by every prudent means in our power, (5 ) Letter ta 
the extension of the principles of the Christian religion in India, we have unanimously Bai^aU 
resolved that an addition be made to the present clerical establishment maintained by the 1813. 

Company at each of our presidencies, at Bengal, Madras and Bombay, of one minister of the 
Church of Scotland, with the same salary as is granted to the junior chaplain at each of 
the presidencies ; and we direct that a suitable place of worship be provided or erected 
at each of our principal settlements of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, for the ministers of the 
church of Scotland whom we may permit to proceed to India to act as chaplains at either 
of those places. 


(6.) — EXTRACT of a LETl^ER from the Earl of Moira, Governor-general, to the 
Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Directors, dated 3d Feb. 1814. 

I BKG leave to represent to you, in the hope that you wjll l>e pleased to move the honour- 
able Court on the subject, the necessity for an addition to the existing number of chaplains (6.) Letter from 
on this establishment. The aid of‘ more chaplains is become requisite, not merely from the Lord Minra, 
multiplication of your military stations, but irom a circumstance of considerable importance 3 Feb. 1814. 
to the regularity of‘ society under your Government. From peculiar considerations it has 
been thought necessary to restrict the magistrates from perfonmngthe ceremony of marriage, 
as they were heretofore emj>owered. The jiaucity of chaplains to fulfil tliis duty in tlie pro- 
vinces causes much embarrassment. The addition of three to the present establisnment would 
be a material relief, and it would enable us to send one to Penang which, though much 
solicited by the Government, we have not been able to accomplish. 


(7.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Government, 

dated 20th April 1814. 

3. In our letter to you of the 26th April 1800, we took a view of tlie state of the clerical (7.) Letter to 
establishment at Bengal, and on comparing it vvitl) the scale to which our territories had been Bengal, 
extended by the then recent wars with the Mahrattas, we gave it as our opinion tliatsix chap- 29 April 1814. 
loins ought to be added to the number of thirteen, at which we had fixed the establishment in 
1806, making the whole number nineteen. But we contented ourselves at that time, with 
carrying our actual appointments of chaplains to sixteen, leaving to you the distribution, in 
the way that might appear most requisite, of this number among the nineleen stations, 
military and civil, particularized in our letters ol the 5th June 1806 and 26th April 180B, 
which were as follows : 

Civil : 

Calcutta (one of which now appointed to the second church) 

CoBsimbazar, Patna and Dacca ------ 

Military : 

Fort William Garrison 

For Military Stations within the Provinces - - - - 

For ditto in Oude - ~ “ 

For the Ceded Provinces in ditto 


And we mentioned in our letter last quoted tlie acquisitioiis ob- 
tained by the war with the Mahrattas, viz. Agra, Mutiraj Delia, 
Cuttack and Bundlecund, where if cbaplakift were statioiied,, the 
total would be----^-- -- 


4. We observe, by your books of milit^ establishments, of smh April 16 IB, that M more 
than seven military stations out of the thirteen specified above, were provided with chaplains, 
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aud that at present, including the appointments made by us subsequently to that date; there 
are only fourteen on your establishment, two deaths hanng occurred since. 

6. Tnis fact strongly confirms what could not but be generally admitted before, that pro-* 
vision ought to be made in the clerical department for casualties ; and from hence it may be 
inferred that, in order to secure the efficient service of sixteen chaplains, the number on the 
establishment should be eighteen or nineteen. 

6. We shall, therefore, as clergymen of proper character may be presented to us, make up 
the number of appointments to nineteen. You will observe that by the provision of the Act for 
the renewal of our charter, a Bishop has been appointed to officiate in the territories held 
by the Company, with an archdeacon at each of the presidencies in India. 


(8). — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 3d June 1814. 

26 . We transmit you a copy of the Letters Patent recently issued under the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom, whereby His Maiesty has been pleased to erect a bishop’s see and three 
archdeaconries within the Company’s dominions in India, and to nominate certain persons to 
be the first bishop and archdeacons respectively. 

27. In the second paragraph of our letter to you in this draartment, dated 22d February 
last, we advised you of the appointment of the Rev. Dr. Thos. Fanshawe Middleton, as Bishop 
of Calcutta : by the 49th and 60th clauses of the Act of the 63d of his present Majesty, 
cap. 165, the salary of the Bishop of Calcutta has been fixed at 6,000/. per annum, at an 
exchange of two shillings for the Bengal current rupee, to commence from the period of his 
taking upon himself the said office, and to be in lieu of all fees of office, perquisites, emolu- 
ments and advantages whatsoever ; and to cease when he shall discontinue to exercise the 
said functions. We direct that the salary of Dr. Middleton be regulated in conformity to the 
Act above mentioned. 

28. Upon the arrival of the Bishop of Calcutta in Bengal, wc direct that you issue an order 
to the chaplain and vestrymen of St. John’s Church in Calcutta, to put the Bishop in actual 
and corporal possession of the see of Calcutta, by admitting him into the principal church, 
and assigning to him therein an Episcopal seat. 


(9 ).~EXTRACT ecclesiastical LETTER to the Brngal Government, 

dated 11th October 1816. 

5. We desire that no appointment of an ecclesiastical nature he created, nor any new or 
additional allowances be conferred upon any persons now holding ecclesiastical offices, other 
than those which are specially defined by the Legislature, in providing an episcopal estab- 
lishment for British India, until specially authorized by us. 


(10). — EXTRACT LETTER to the Bengal Government, dated 6th March 1817. 

Having received a communication from the Rev. John James Watson, D.D., intimating the 
request of the Bishop of Calcutta to be allowed a domestic chaplain, we have adverted to your 
present ecclesiastical establishment, which it appears to us will not admit of a chaplain being 
spared for this special purpose, without inconvenience to the public service. 

With the view, however, of meeting the wishes of his Lordship, we have determined to 
appoint an additional chaplain for your presidency, in order that the Bishop for the time 
being may be at liberty to avail himself of the services of one of our clerical servants, as 
domestic chaplain ; and we direct you, on the receipt of this despatch, to notify to his Lord- 
ship, that he is to make his selection from among the chaplains upon your establishment 
accordingly. 

We have farther resolved, that the total allowances of the person who may be selected for 
the above mentioned situation, shall not exceed those of a military chaplain, viz. 1,000/. per 
annum ; and that he be prohibited from receiving fees or any other emoluments, during the 
time that be may act as domestic chaplain to the Bishop. 


(11.) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Bengal Government, dated 6th August 1819. 

We have the honour to request the especial attention of your honourable Court to a letter 
from the Lord Bishop, relative to the state of the Bengal ecclesiastical establishment. 

Wc informed the Bishop, in reply, that we entirely concurred in the opinion expressed by 
his Lordship with regard to the inadequacy of the number of chaplains attached to this pre- 
sidency to the efficient performance of spiritual duties among the European population dis- 
persed throughout these provinces ; and we beg leave to submit to your honourable Court the 
urgent expediency of augmenting the clerical establishment at the presidency, to the extent 
su^ested by his Lordship. 

places which the Lord Bishop has pointed out as pi^per statioin$ for additional chap- 
lains appear to us to be judiciously sdected, and we cannot but admit the force of t£e 
arguments on which his Lordship has recommended that chaplams should be appointed io 
the residencies at Delhi and Lucknow. 
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(m«)*^LETT£R from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta to the Bengal Government, 
dated ChouringheCf 13th July 1818, 

Sir, 

1 HAVE the honour to submit to the Government, a representation of the present state of 
the Benml ecclesiastical establishment, which appears to be very inadeouate to the spiritual 
wants of the European population under tliis presidency ; the number ot chaplains has now, 
by the death of the Reverend Mr. Vincent, late joint chaplain at Cawnpore, been reduced to 
17, exclusive of my domestic chaplain ; of which number the Reverend Mr. Brodie is gone 
to England on his private affairs, and the Reverend Mr. Hastings is on the way to his station of 
Futtengurh, having, upwards of a year, ago, left his former station and come to the Presi- 
dency for the recovery of his healtn. The number, therefore, of chaplains now actually on 
duty, is only 16, and probably a higher rate of efficiency, if we advert to contingencies in 
this climate, is never to be expected. 

I have, therefore, to request. Sir, that you will bring the subject of this letter to the notice 
of the honourable Court of Directors, with which view I annex a list of such stations as seem 
particularly to require chaplains. It will be seen that all of them are at a considerable dis- 
tance from any station to which a chaplain is already attached, and the want of chaplains at 

E resent is such, that they are frequently called for the purpose of solemnizing marriages and 
aptizing children, to a distance of 160 miles ; in a recent instance, a chaplain went to Cut- 
tack from Calcutta, It is obvious, however, that this can happen only when the parties so 
applying are enabled to offer an ample compensation ; besides, that this inconvenient exten- 
sion of the limits of a cture is of use only in the emergencies specified, and can have no 
relation to the due observance of tlie Lord’s-day, or to the objects generally proposed in 
having resident clergy. 

I make this application with the greater confidence, when I observe the very liberal increase 
of the ecclesiastical establishment which has taken place within the last two years, in other 
parts of my diocese. The number of chaplains in the archdeaconry of Madras ^iiig 23, 
and in that of Bombay eight, I ought, perhaps, to have brought this subject to the notice 
of* Government at an earlier period, but I thought it not improbable from the circumstance 
now adduced, that an augmentation of tliis establishment might already be contemplated. 

I have, 8^. 

(signed) T. F, Calcutta^ 


Proposed Stations. 

The stations adverted to in the accompanying letter, as seeming to require that a chaplain 
should be permanently appointed to each, are the following : Bamlly, the station of a circuit 
Court; Allahabad, civil and military ; Cuttack, civil and military; Chittagong, civil station, 
with some troops and many European artificers ; Kiimaul, a principal military station ; 
Muttra, a principal military station; Bhauguljiore, a civil station with some troops, and 
e^ecially as Vieing central to a very large district in which there is no chaplain, including 
Monghyr, Maldah, Purueah, 8ic. 

To this list I would subjoin the two residencies of Delhi and Lucknow, where, besides the 
residents, there are many Europeans constantly stationed, and where it it seems essential to the 
honour of our religion, that it should be maintained by the regular performance of divine 
service. 

It may be proper to observe, that in this list I have not adverted to the vacancy recently 
occasioned at Cawnpore, where two chaplains are allowed. 

13th July 1818. (signed) T, F, Calcutta. 


(13.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LEITER to the Bengal Government, 

dated ‘iOtli March 1822 . 

2. In our despatches of fonner years noted in the margin we have evinced our disposition 
to afford all due means for the efficient performance of the services of the church at our 
several settlements in India, by the increased number of chaplains which we have appointed. 
With the same view, we have attentively considered the reference which you have made to us 
in these paragraphs, and the letter from the Bishop tlierein mentioned. 

3. Of the nine additional stations specified by his Lordship as requiring chaplains, it will 
be observed that in our letters of the 26th April 1809 and 29th April 1814, in the public 
department, we mentioned three, viz. CuttacK, Muttra and Delhi as places where w;e 
supposed that chaplains would be neccssaiy ; and one being by the same letters appropriated 
for the ceded provinces in Oude, the station of Bareilly, with the three others above named, 
may be considered as then provided for in the number of chaplains (19) to which we advised 
you our appointments w6ula extend, and this number was accordingly appointed. 

4. By our letter of the 6th March 1817, we added one to that nunfoer to afford his Loidship 
the opportunity of selecting a domestic chaplain ; but though we take it for granted that 
ctergj^an occasionally assists in the clerical duties of the Presidency, or of any station to 
whicn he may accompany the Bishop, we cannot consider this appomtment as adding to tho 
number of chajpktins for general purposes so as to preclude the necessity of one 

5. To provide for the remaini^ stations mentk^ by the Lord Bisliop would require att 
addition of five chaplains to the present establislnnent ; and as you have expressed your soitiie 
concurrence in his Lordship’s opmion as to the inadequa^^ of &e pi^ent number, and in the 
judicious selection of stations which he has pointy out tor the additional chaplains, we shall 
proceed to augment the establishment by appointing five clergymen at an ^arly opportunity. 
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(15.) Letter from 
Bengaly 
1 Jan. 1823. 
Court’s Letter, 

20 March 1822- 
Cons. 25 July. N* 
Cons. 27 Aug. 


«• The distribution of chaplains to the different stations is left to your discretion. In 
making this distribution, you will consult the Bishop, and you will consider in geneml 
whether, from the proximity of some stations to others, every one will require a separate 
chaplain. We observe by your books of establishments of 1st May 1B30, the last received, 
that two cliaplains are on duty at Cawnpore, the necessity for which is not apparent. We 
have some doubts of the absolute necessity of a separate chaplain for Barrackpore ; and from 
tlie short distance of Dinapore from Patna, it seems that a sepamte chaplain for each may be 
dispensed with ; it will be proper therelbre that you should revise the whole establishment, 
an(f inform us of your opinion as to the number of stations, cither civil or military, at which 
it is desirable that chaplains should be stationed. 

7. In the appointments aln^ady made, or those we are about to make, we are aware that 
no provision is made for absentees or casualties. In the 6th para, of our letter of 20th April 
1814, we adverted to this point; but until we receive your opinion upon the revision now 
directed, we shall not be able to detemiine on the necessity for further augmentation. 

8. You will also, in consultation with the Bishop, take into consideration the propriety of 
altering the designation from station to district chaplains, by which their services, when re- 
quired to perform baptisms and marriages, may be extended to the adjacent zillahs and out- 

f iosts in the respective districts ; for if the cha])Iains at stations consider themselves restricted 
rom leaving those stations where occasion requires, for the duties above mentioned, or others, 
great inconvenience may arise to individuals and the public. You will at the same time en- 
deavour to provide for tiie case of the illness of a chaplain by giving him assistance from an 
adjacent district. 

9. We consider it proper to direct that the junior chaplains lieyond the number of 20, be 
restricted to 60(5 current rupees per month, as the allowance to each, to be paid by the 
Government; the number of Europeans in the several districts no doubt differs materially, 
and the clerical duties are of course more or less in proportion ; the distribution of the junior 
chaplains may therefore be regulated accordingly. 

10. The junior chaplains we shall proceed to appoint at an early period, and they will of 
course succeed in due order of seniority to the designation of senior chaplains, and to the 
income of the higher class, according to ihi» regulations now in force. 

1 1. With respect to what is called the Old Church at Calcutta, we appointed, in May 1808, 
the Rev. Thomas lliomason lor that church. We understand that the religious duties there 
are extremely laborious, and that in consequence the chaj>ldin requires an assistant ; we shall 
therefore be willing to add one to the number we have before mentioned for this special 
purpose. 


(14.) — EXTRACT LETTER to the Bengal Government, dated 10th April 1022. 

We have received the memorial addressed to us by the members of the Church ol’ Scot- 
land in (valcutta, (inclosed in your secretary s letter of the 24 th of September 1819 ) repre- 
senting the inad(*(juucy of one chaplain to perform the clerical duties ot‘ St. Andrew s churcli, 
and praying for tlui appointment of an additional clergyman. 

Being satisfied of the reasonableness of the prayer of the petitioners, and considering their 
representation to be equally applicable to the circumstances of the Scotch churches at Madras 
and Bombay, we have resolved that one additional minister of the Churcli of* Scotland be 
appointed to each of the threai presidencies, with the following salaries : 

At Bengal, - Current Rupees, 66(5. 10. 8. per month. 

Fort St. George, - - Madras -Rupees, 6t33. 6. 4. „ 

Bombay, - - - Bombay Rujiees, 618 „ 

We have further resolved that the junior ministers thus apjiointcd shall succeed to the 
situations of the senior ministers, as vacancies occur at the respective presidencies where they 
are stationed. 


(16.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER from the Government, 

dated 1st January 1823. 

Para. 4. Havinc; on the receipt of this letter transmitted a copy of it for information 
to the late Archdeacon of Calcutta, with a renuest that he would state his sentiments on 
the several arrangements alluded to in it, for the consideration of Government, we received 
from Dr. Loring the reply recorded on the annexed date, to which we beg leave to refer 
your honourable Court. 

6. We entirely concurred in the opinion of the archdeacon, that the full additional number 
of nine chaplains originally proposed by the late Lord Bishop, is requisite to place the 
ecclesiastical establishment at this presidency on a footing of complete efficiency. With 
reference to your honourable Court’s conjecture, that there was no necessity for two chaplains 
at Cawnpore, tlie archdeacon remarked, that it had been found by experience, that the 
military lines were so extensive and the Christian society so numerous at ffiat station, tliat 
a single chaplain would not suffice for the necessary duties. Your honourable Court will 
have observea from the 11th paragraph of our letter of the Ist of January last, that acting 
on this conviction, we have taken measures with a view to the construction of two churches 
at the last mentioned station. Barrackpore being 16 miles from Fort William, the arch- 
deacon stated the impossibility of its duty being included in that of the Fort, as alluded to 
by your honourable Court, especially when it was considered that in addition to the ordinary 
attendance in the garrison, constituting a most important charge, the general hospital at the 
Presidency occasioned a very frequent demand for the services of a clergyman. 

6. With 
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6. With to Patna and Dinapore, which are distant from each other about seven or 

eight miles, the archdeacon recommended that Patna should remain as at present a separate 
station ; though upon emergencies the two chaplaincies might be temporarily joined, 

7. With regard to a provision for absentees and casualties, the aix hdcacon observed, that 
one sunernumera^ should be added to every ten chaplains, which would, generally speaking, 
have trie eftect of guarding against any inconvenient diminution of the number of chaplains, 
arising from tlm above causes. 

H. In the 7th paragrapli of his letter, the archdeacon has stated his sentiments on the 
plan proposed by your honourable Court, of altering the designation from station ** to 

district’’ chaplains, and in the concluding part of his address expressed his opinion regarding 
the allowances to be assigned to chaplains supernumerary to the fixed number of 20. 

9. Having taken into our consideration the various points comprised in Dr. Loring’s letter, 
we recorded the resolutions which your honourable Court will find inserted on the consulta* 
tion of the annexed date. 

10. Your honourable Court will observe, that the diminished list of chaplains occasioned 
by absence and deatli, had prevented the Government from assigning clergymen to the 
stations of Cuttack, Muttra, Delhi aiKl Bareilly as supposed by you. 

11. The Christian population of Cawiipore, may on an average be estimated at between 
2,000 and 3,000 souls, and the European corps stationed there, are quartered at different 
extremities of the cantonments, the local circumstances of which rendered it inconvenient to 
erect a single church to contain the whole of the Christians at Cawnpore, and induced the 
Government according to late resolutions, to authorize the erection of two churches at 
opposite ends of the cantonment. These considerations will show the necessity which exists, 
of a])pointing a second chaplain to Cawnpore. 

12. We entertain no doubt tliat when the explanation afforded by the archdeacon regarding 
the inability of the chaplain of Fort William, to whose office is annexed the clerical charge 
oi‘ the general hospital, to perform likewise the duties of his ministry at Barrackpore, 
a station nearly 17 miles from Fort William, shall be under the consideiution of your honour- 
able Court, you will acquiesce in the obvious necessity of allotting a separate chaplain to 
Barrackpore. 

13. It did not appear to us indispensable that a chaplain should be appointed solely for 
the civil station of Patna, the military cantonment of Dinapore, where a chaplain is stationed, 
being only eight miles distant. We did not object to its being continued on its present 
footing, as rficommcndiid by the archdeacon. 

14. Muttra being no longer an ext(‘nsive military station, the urgency for assigning 
a chaplain to that post seemed to have ceased. Neitlier did the establishment of chaplaincies 
at laickuow and Bhaugulpore appear so urgent as was supposed, though the presence of 
a clergyman at tliosc places might f)c attemled with convenience. 

15. The present plan not providing fur the troops stationed in Malwa and Rajpootana, 
we proposed that one of the additional chaplains should be stationed at Ncemuch, to perform 
the duties of that cantonment and those of Mhow and Nusseerabud. As Chittagong was 
sufficiently provided by the periodical dejiutations of the chaplain at Dacca, the above 
arrangements would be effected without any increase of eslablishment, by transferring to 
Ncemuch the chaplain intended for Chittagong. 

Iff, The following were the actual stations of chaplains at the period of our passing the 
Resolutions in question. 

At the Presidency —Senior chaplain, junior chaplain, chaplain of the old church, chap- 
lain of the gaiTison of Fort William, chaplain of Barrackpore, chaplain of Dum Dum ; — 
Cawnpore, two chaplains; Berhampore, Meerut, Futtyghur, Dinapore and Patna, Agra, 
Benares, Dacca ana Chittagong, Gliazcepore. 

The additional stations proposed were Nagpore, Cuttack, Nerbuddah district, Howrah, 
Allahabad, Neemuch, Kuruaul, Bareilly, Delhi; to which will be added an additional 
chaplain at the Presidency for the duties of 8t. James’s church, as reported in a subse- 
quent paragraph. 

17. We entirely concurred in the recommendation of the archdeacon, that one super- 
numerary for every ten chaplains should be appointed, to provide for cases of abeence and 
casualty ; and we accordingly request the favourable attention of your honourable Court to 
this proposition. 

10. With reference to tlie archdeacon’s observations, on the suggestion of your honourable 
Court that chaplains should henceforward be nominated to districts instead of to stations, in 
order to secure tlieir more extended services, we are of opinion, that the designation pointed 
out should be adopted ; but it will rest with the Bishop, who may be appointed to the vacant 
see, to suggest for the sanction of Government, the precise mode of carrying the arrangement 
proposed by the archdeacon into execution. 

19. We concurred with the archdeacon in opinion, that the allowance of C‘ R* 666 per 
mensem, which your honourable Court state should be assigned to all chaplains on the list 
above the number of 20, was not adequate to enable them to meet the necessary expenses of 
their station, especially when they miglit have a farnilv to support, and to maintain that degree 
of respectability in society, which should be inseparable from their sacred office. We there- 
fore request your honourable Court to reconsider your resolution on this subject, and to 
authorixe some augmentation to the allowances which you have prescribed for the junior 
chaplains. The salaries of the chaplaincies at Patna and Dacca are fixed at 8^ R*674. 11. 5. 
per mensem. The former has generally been vacant. The clergyman at the latter station 
represented, through the Lord Bishop, m the year IBll), that the emoluments were so inade- 
quate for the support of himself and family, that unless some increase were granted, lie should 
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be obliged, in order to avoid the contmction of debts, to relinquish his appointment. The 
annexation of an allowance of R* 200 per mensem, for performing the clerical duties at 
Chittagong, alone enabled the Rev. Mr. Taylor to retain his situation at Dacca. 


(10). — LETTER from the Arcluleacon of Calcutta to C, LushingtonjVa^t\, 
Secretary to Government, dated 10th August 1822. 

Sir, 

1 HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 26th July last, together witli a 
duplicate despatch from the honoimible Court of Directors, dated 20th March 1822, and 
superscribed, Ecclesiastical Department.” In your letter you request me, under the 
direction of the most noble the Governor-general in Council, to state, for the information of 
Government, my sentiments on certain ecclesiastical matters, bearing reference to a revision of 
the establishment in this archdeaconiy. In ready complipce with that request. Sir, 
1 endeavour to offer such remarks as may be useful to the revision contemplated j following 
the order of the paragraphs in the despatch from the honourable Court, 

And first I would express the pleasure that must be generally felt on observing the dispo- 
sition with which the despatch opens, to afford all due means for the efficient performance 
of the services of the church.” May the Almighty ever fill the honourable Court with a sense 
of tlie blessings of our most holy faith, and specially induce them to support and protect 
exercises of religion, which tend to the essential happiness of their servants in a foreign land. 

The addition of nine (9) chaplains, as recommended to tlie honourable Court by the con- 
current advice of the Governor-general in Council, and the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, in the 
year 1818, appears to have been approved by the honourable Court, and to have met their 
own desire of evincing a regard for the spiritual welfare of their several settlements in India. 
But the honourable Court conceive that they had previously sent four (4) out of the nine (9) 
chaplains recommended. In this they seem to be under some mistake. The allowed number 
of chaplains to which the addition was intended, was nineteen (19), exclusive of the Bishop’s 
domestic chaplain; and 19 + 9 — 28 ; whereas the honourable Court make 19 -f 6= 24. 
The ground upon which the redu<I*ti()ri stands, of (9) nine to five (6) is, that four stations men- 
tioned by the honourable Court (Cuttack, Muttra, Delhi and Bareilly) were already supplied, 
but they were then all destitute of clerical services ; and as far as I can learn, there has never 
been a sufficient number of chaplains to allow one to any of those stations. I apprehend, 
therefore, that the honourable Court have only half provided for their own good intentions of 
adopting the measure of 1018, and that upon a better understanding of the real state of things, 
they will be anxious to extend the number five (6), as promised in their despatch, to the 
number nine (9), as requisite to the views which they have sanctioned. 

With respect to the Bishop’s domestic chaplain, his occasional assistance is certainly of 
considerable value to stations within his reach. This was the idea of our great and lamented 
prelate ; and Mr. Hawtayne is now employed during the illness of the chaplain of Fort 
William. But as the cares of the diocese advance, the Bishop’s chaplain will be more occu- 
pied in attendance upon episcopal work, and therefore the nonourable Court have judged 
correctly in not considering liim as an increase of numerical strength, though his usefulness 
will always be at the command and direction of the Bishop. 

The honourable Court propose to send out the additional chaplains at an early opportunity, 
and direct the distribution of them by Government in consultation with the Bishop, remark- 
ing, however, upon Cawiqiore, Barrackpore, and Dinapore with Patna. They observe that 
there is no apparent necessity for two (2) chaplains at Cawnpore ; but it has been found by 
experience that the military lines are so extensive, and the Christian society so numerous, 
that one chaplain cannot do the whole duties. He can only leave one part undone to do 
another. They also observe no absolute necessity for a se))arate chaplain at Barrackpore.” 
I understand this expression to mean that Barrackpore is theoretically included in the duties 
of Fort William; but the distance makes it quite impossible for the chaplain of the Fort to 
attcTid to both places, or for the peo])le of one place to attend his ministry at the other ; 
besides which, the duties of the Fort are in tliemsclves large, and most important, and afford 
a clergyman the fullest occupatioti, having also the serious appendage of the general hospital. 
The reason, therefore, lor a separate chaplain at Barrackpore is, that Barrackpore must be 
entirely neglected without one. Upon the remark of the honourable Court as to the union of 
the duties of Dinapore and Patna, I cannot speak so confidently. The distance, I am in- 
formed, is about eight (8) miles ; I have consulted a chaplain of the best experience, who 
knows the places well, and he considers two chaplains requisite, though the one stationed at 
Patna would have a quiet employment, which may be veiy acceptable to a gentleman whose 
health has been injured by the climate, and is not equal to the severer labours of the larger 
stations ; I should therefore recommend that Patna remain as it is, a separate station, though 
upon emergencies, when the clerical force may be decreased by death or otherwise, the two 
charges might be temporarily joined. 

The next point to which the honourable Court have adverted is a provision for absentees 
and casualties, and it is very advisable that their considerate remembrance of this provision 
should have its due weight at all times. The number of chaplains actually at work in the 
country when the Bishop wrote on the subject, in the year 1818, was fifteen (15); it is now 
fourteen (14). I believe no time can be mentioned when the whole number have been here 
togethei) so that one or two supernumerary chaplains would never have been unemployed ; 
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and it appears to me that there are some means of their payment in the saving of the 
difference between the allowance of chaplains in this country and when absent in Europe. 
Taking the lowest allowance in this country, L c. 660 current R* 
about 660 sicca rupees per mensem, making - - - 

And deduct the allowance on leave, about 300 L at the present) 
exchange J 


There remains a saving of - 


6,720 per annum. 
3,000 


3,720 
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on each absent chaj)lain; therefore the saving upon three absentees R* 11,160) would 
almost pay for two supernumeraries, (13,400), and I think it is not too much to suppose tliat 
three would be generally so absent from the present number of nineteen. There are now five 
absent. Under this impression, 1 humbly suggest one supernumerary for every ten chaplains, 
as a moderate provision for absentees and casualties, and as almost paid for by the saving 
which I have ventured to detail. But perhaps the honourable Court may not consider this 
suflicient; I have stated it as the least which my judgment could fix upon. 

The last point to which the honourable Court have directed their attention for the improve- 
ment of religious advantages to Christians under this presidency, is a plan of altering the 
designation from station to district chaplains, and extending the care of each clergyman to 
‘‘ the zillah and out-posts,’* to be included within his district. A division might be made 
into wide parochial districts, with a corresponding extension of care to be earned into efl’ect, 
as far as may be, without prejudice to the clergyman’s proper station of residence, when* 
a large body of Christians is assembled. But as (the division being made) particulars ol‘ 
such extended care must be matter of experiment, they should, 1 think, be placed at the 
discretion of the Bishop, and subject to his amendment upon experience. It would be highly 
objectionable tliat a chaplain should voluntarily, for the sake of a marriage or baptism, ho 
absent himself’ from the congregate body of his flock, as to leave them without public 
worship. An instance of the kind produced much complaint in one of the large stations, and 
incurred strong disapprobation. It would lie still more objectionable that a chaplain should be 
placed under order or regulation to obey any distant summons ; for this would not only produce 
the above cfi’ect, but a frequency of summons would engage him chiefly in travelling, to the 
neglect of meditation and study, and the preparative part of his duties, as well as of tlie 
main executive part. The best execution of clerical functions supposes the clergyman at his 
church in the midst of his charge, and the people to come to him for his offices, not only 
because much more can be done by the minister wnen numbers tmvcl to him, than when h<i 
has to travel about to numbers, but because he should be alw^ays to be found ; and this applies 
strongly where he would be summoned to great distances. It should be therefore kept in 
view as much as possible in all accommodations to difficulty ; at the same time, I am fully 
aware that much good may arise in this countiy, from the clergyman’s knowledge of the 
number and position of a Christian community, within any parochial district that may 
be entrusted to him, and from that occasional application of his ministry to out-|X)sts, 
wherever practicable, which his diocesan shall sanction or direct. The parochial districts at 
first too great, could be afterwards sub-divided without any change of system, as tlie 
Government see fit, upon any future increase of chaplains. 

Before I conclude, 1 think that I ought to remark upon the method of the intended pay 
for the new chaplains, as not quite consistent with established practice, for the clergy have 
ever been paid under this presidency acciording to local causes ; and the difference of allow- 
ances is attached to the station rather than to the chaplan ; at one station a chaplain receives 
900, at another 760, and at a third 666 , the juniors having the stations of lower pay, with 
the option of moving by gradation upon vacancies. 

The most obvious and convenient method, therefore, would probaby be, to fix allowances t(» 
new stations according to the scale and reasons that have already been acted upon. The new 
stations proposed by the Bishop in 1818, were Delhi, Lucknow, Muttra, Allahabad, Kumaui, 
Bauglepore, Bareilly, Cuttack and Chittagong ; to these 1 would suggest the addition of 
Nagpore, Mhow or the Niirbudda district, and Howrah ; Chittagong has been paitially pro- 
vided for by an arrangement with tlie chaplain of Dacca, which might be allowed to stand 
till more important places are supplied. For the other new stations, excepting jierhaps 
Bauglepore, the lowest allbwancf? ol* R*" 666 will probably be considered by the Governor- 
general in Council to be very inadequate. My own persuasion is, that it may not be enough 
to save a clergyman with a family from inevitable embarrassments ; and as such consequences 
of a too restricted income must afiect both the usef ulness and respectability of the church in this 
country, as well as partly frustrate the benefits of its establishment to the Christian community 
in India, I feel that I ought to urge it upon the peculiar notice of the Government, 

All remark upon the 12 th clause of the honourable Court’s despatch, I have purposely 
omitted, because thfe Government must be in full possession of the late Bishop’s judgment 
of’ the matter. 

1 have, &c. 

Calcutta, 10 th Aug. 1822. (signed) //. D, Loring, Avchd*', 


(17.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bet^gal Government, 

dated 21 st January 1824 . 


2 . We are very desirous that the ecclesiastical establishment in India should be placed on ( 17 .) letter to 
an efficient and a respectable fixiting, and with a view to that object, we have bestowed the BennaU 
earliest attention which it was in our power to give, upon the representation conveyed to us 21 Jan. 1824. 
Jh your despatch, dated the 1 st January 1823. 
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3. The points for consideration are, firsts the number of chaplains required for the Bengal 
establishment ; and, secondly, the allowances to be drawn by the junior chaplains. 

4. In our despatch dated the 20th March 1822, we communicated our determination to 
augment the number of chaplains upon your establishment to 26, including a domestic 
chaplain for the Lord Bishop of Calcutta ; and we at the same time stated that we awaited 
the receipt of your opinion upon the subject generally, before we made any provision for 
absentees or casualties. 

6. We observe that the number of 26, if actually present, would provide for the stations 
specified in the list contained in your despatch of the 1st of January last, excepting a second 
chaplain for Cawnpore, and a chaplain for the new church at Calcutta, designated St. James’s 
church.’’ 

6. Considering that in consequence of the extent of the European population at Cawnpore, 
you have deemed it necessary to construct two churches there, we can no longer hesitate in 
sanctioning the appointment of a second chaplain to that station, and with respect to 
St. James's church at the Presidency, having already sanctioned the erection of the building, 
it follows that we must provide for the due performance of divine service in it. 

7. To accomplish these objects, the numter of chaplains must be augmented to 26, and 
you in reference to our despatch of the 20th of Marcn 1822, have stated your opinion that 
a further addition of one in ten is necessary to provide for cases of absence. 

8. In this, as in all other bmnehes of our service, it must be expected that a proportion of 
the servants will be constantly absent from India upon furlough, and we are very unwilling 
that any part of the European population resident within our jurisdiction, should, by such 
inevitable contingencies, be deprived of the presence of a chaplain. 

0. Therefore we have determined, in concurrence with your suggestion, to add three super- 
numerary chaplains to your establishment. The total number of chaplains under these 
arrangements will be 31, and as the number at present fixed is as before stated 26, we shall 
proceed without delay to add five chaplains to it. 

10. With respect to the second point, viz. the allowances to be drawn by the junior chap- 
lains, the amount was fixed at 0^11*666. 10. 8. per month, by our despatch dated the 20th 
of March 1822; you are of opinion, ** that this allowance is not adequate to enable the chaplains 
to meet the necessary expenses of their station, especially when they might have a family to 
support, and to maintain that degree of respectability in society, which should be inseparable 
from their sacred office.” 

11. Upon re-consideration, we are of opinion that the income of the chaplains should in 
part depend upon the stations to which they may be appointed, inasmuch as the duties are 
more laborious and the expenses greater in some stations than in others. 

12. We therefore authorize the grant of an additional allowance, not exceeding R* 250 
per month, in all cases of the appointment of junior chaplains to stations, in which you may 
be of opinion that increase of income is absolutely necessary for a respectable and comfort- 
able maintenance. 

13. The salary of the junior minister of the church of Scotland at your presidency was 
fixed by our despatch, dfated the 10th April 1822, paragraph 2, at R* 666. 10. 8. per 
month, being the same amount as that which, in this despaten, we in respect to the junior 
chaplains of the church of England have revised. 

14. We have therefore also revised the salary of the junior minister of the church of 
Scotland, and accordingly authorize you to grant to him such an additional allowance, not 
exceeding R‘ 250 per month, as you may deem absolutely necessary for a respectable and 
comfortable maintenance. 

15. We trust that you will, on the arrival of the new Bishop at Calcutta, have proceeded 
to bring under his Lordship’s consideration the suggestion contained in the Bth paragraph of 
our letter of 20th March 1822, to which in the 18th paragraph under rejdy you signify your 
assent. 

16. For your information and that of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, we subjoin a statement 
of the numbers of chaplains resolved upon by us for the diftbrent parts of India. 

Bengal 31 Chaplains of the church of England, as explained in the despatch, 
which provides for all stations recommended by you, and allows of 
three supernumerary to supply casual vacancies.* 

2 Ministers of the church of Scotland. 


Total Bengal - 33 
Madras 22 


Total Madras - 24 


Chaplains of the church of England, which provides for ail the stations 
recommended by the Government of* Fort St. George, and allows of 
three supernuinerary to supply casual vacancies. 

Ministers of the church of ^couand. 


Bombay 13 Chaplains of the churith of England, which provides for all the stations 
recommended by the Government of Bombay, and allows of one 
supeniiimerary to supply a casual vacancy. 

2 Ministers of the church of Scotland. 


Total Bombay - 15 


-r 
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(IB.)— -EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the BBngctl Government, 

dated 23d April 1824. 

2. Adverting to the 5th section of the Act 4th Geo. 4th, c. 71, we authorize you to 
build a suitable house at Calcutta for the residence of the Bishop, at an expense not exceed- 
ing 60,000 rupees. We conceive that, besides containing proper accommodation for the 
Bishop, the building should also include suitable offices for the custody of the acts and 
registers of the diocese of Calcutta. 

3. Should it, however, be deemed more expedient to rent, instead of building, a house for 
his Lordship’s accommodation, we authorize you to do so, at an expense not exceeding 600 
rupees per month. 

4. By the same section, the expenses of the Bishop’s visitations are in future to be de- 
frayed by the Company. Considering that the late Bishop of Calcutta deemed it to be his 
duty to include in his visitations, in adaition to the presidencies of Madras and Bombay, that 
of rrince of Wales* Island, we have determined that instead of the allowance of 10,000 
rupees, which by our instructions of the 20th September 1816, you were authorized to make 
to the Bishop (triennially) for each separate visitation to the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, a sum of 1,000 rupees shall in future be monthly paid to his Lordship, during his 
absence from Calcutta in the discharge of his visitatorial functions, either within the limits of 
your presidency or on the occasion of his visits to Madras, Bombay or Prince of Wales* 
Island respectively. We likewise authorize you to furnish lascars ana tents for the Bishop’s 
use when he shall proceed on his visitations by land, and to hire a vessel for his conveyance 
when he shall proceed by sea, in the event of its not proving convenient to assign one of our 
cruizers for his Lordship’s use on such occasions. 

6. We conclude that the Bishop’s visitations will, as heretofore, not be oftener than once 
in three years. 


(19.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 23d July 1824. 

68, W E cannot quit the subject without again conveying to you our positive directions 
that no considerable advances of‘ public money Ibr any purposes be autliorized in future 
without our permission being previously obtained. 

69. As we are desirous of ascertaining the total expense incurred by Government in the 
ecclesiastical department in the territories subject to your superintendence, we direct that you 
transmit, for the future, an annual statement, exhibiting, 1st, the salaries and allowances 
granted to the Bishop, archdeacon, chaplains and others employed in that department ; and, 
•id, all disbursements authorized for the consiructiou and repair of churches and cha}>els, and 
for eveiy other object whatever of an ecclesiastical nature. 


(20.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Government, 

date^d 23d July 1824. 

3. W E are informed in these paras, of the measures which you have adopted for provid- 
ing churches at the jirincipal stations of the army in Bengal under the geneml authority 
conveyed to you in our despatch in the public dcpaitineiit of the 25th May 1798. It is to 
be regretted tliat an earlier attention has not been paid to those instructions, by which 
the inconvenience stated to liave been experienced at several of the army stations from the 
want of churches, might have been avoided. 

4. la considering the measures now in progress for giving effect to our instructions, we 
approve of your resolution to build churches progressively at the several stations at which 
they are required, and also of your having, in the directions in which you called for plans 
and estimates of the proposed buildings, evinced a due regard to our injunction that such 
edifices as miglit be erected should be constructed in as plain and simple a style as possible, 
in order that all unnecessary expense should be avoided. 

6. In our public letter of 25th May 1798, we expressed our willingness to afford the 
means to all our civil and militaiy servants of attending divine worship ; but, as we then told 
you, we shall consider those intentions to be fulfilled by the provision of commodious edifices 
built in a plain and unexpensive manner. 

7. We acquiesce in the reasons you have assigned for authorizing the construction of two 
churches at the station of Cawnpore, capable of holding about 1,000 persons each, instead 
of one capable of holding 2,000 persons, viz. the great extent of the station, the detached 
position of the different barracks, and the circumstance of their being already two chaplains 
attached to the station of Cawnpore. As these edifices are intended for the joint accommo- 
dation of the European troops and inhabitants at Cawnpore, we conclude that part of the 
expense of their construction will, as in the instances of Futtygurh and other places, be de- 
frayed by private subscriptions on the part of the European residents. 

36. Having peiiised the representation made to you by the late Bishop of Calcutta, after 
an inquiiy on the part of his Lordship respecting the Protestant population of that capital, 
acting the urgent necessity which existed for supplyii^ additional means of attendance on 
divine worship, we approve of your determination to erect an additional church near the 
Hurrum tollan loll bazaar, at an estimated expense of 26,033 rupees. It will be satisfactory 
to us, however, to be informed whether the additional accommodation that will be thereby 
afforded will be equal to, or will materially exceed, the actual wmits of the Protestant popu- 
lation of Calcutta in communion with the Established Church. 
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48. We cannot admit the ri^ht of our chaplains to demand fees fiom persons in His 
Majesty's or the Company s service belonj^m'^ to the station to which they are attached, for 
the performance of services connected with tlie administration of their sacred functions, but 
on the other hand we do not intend to restrict them from the acceptance of such fees in cases 
where they may be freely and gratuitously given. 


(21.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LP:TTER to the Bengal Government, 

dated 23d Februaiy 1825. 

9. Whatkvku disbursements arc really necessaiy to the due performance of divine 
seiTice in the churches of India, and to the convenience of the congiegations attending them, 
we me always disposed to allow ; but you are perfectly aware of our determination to sanction 
such disbuisemeiits only of tlie public money as fairly come within that description. " 


( 22 .)-— EXTRACT LETTER from the Bengal Government, dated 9th June 1825. 

1 . Wk have the honour to transmit, for the information of your honourable Court, 
copies of correspondence which has passed been this Government and the Loid Bishop of 
Calcutta, on the occasion of his lordship’s termination of his visitation of the principal civil 
and military stations under the ])residency of Fort William, and of his arrival at Bombay after 
a long and arduous journey. 

2 . Your honourable Court will perceive that the Bishop has furnished very useful information 
regarding the stations at which chaplains are actually located, and offered suggc‘stions with 
regard to other stations which in his Lordship’s judgment urgently demand the appointment of 
chaplains, and where he deems it desirable tluit churches should be eonstriieted. 

3. The places selected by his Lordship for chaplains are the following : — Chittagong, 
Monghyr, Uinanore ( 2(1 chaplain), Clumar, Allahabad, Lucknow, Futtehguvh, Bareilly, 
Meerut ( 2 d chaplain), Kurnaul, Delhi, Neemuch, Saugor, Cuttack. 

4. Of these, the stations of Delhi and Saugor have already been provided with chaplains ; 
a second chaplain has been allotted to Cawnpore ; and, in addition, we shall b (3 enabled to 
avail ourselves of the services of the Rev. ’ 1 ’. Robertson, who has just returned to this 
presidency from furlough. Eleven stations will, however, remain to be supplied, of the 
number indicated by the Lord Bishop. 

8 . With respect to the Lord Bishop’s recommendation that churches should be built at 
Berhampore, Dinapore, Agra and Nusseerabad, we intimated to his Lordship our hope that 
we should shortly have it in our power to comply with his suggestions on that subject. 
Arrangements had been made for the construction of churches at Dinapore and Agm, 
and also for the en'ction of two churelies at Cawnpore ; but under the general resolution 
which has already been eomumnicated to your honourable Court to sus])en(l the execution of 
all works not absolutely necessary during present circumstances, the construction of the 
edifices above refeiTed to has been suspended. 

7. We request the attention of your honourable Court to the measures which have been 
adopted for rendering the services of the district chaplains more widely useful by extending 
their ])rofcssional labours to contiguous stations. 


(23.) — LETTER from the Bishon of Calcuttn to the Govemor-gencial in Council, 
dated Camp near Pittand (Guzerat), April 5th, 1825. 

My Lord, 

Having now finished, for the present, my visitation of the principal civil and military 
stations in the jjresidency of Fort William, 1 have the honour to sunmit to your Lordship 
in Council a few observations connected with the object of my journey, and with the 
circumstances of the Anglo-Indian church in some of her most recent and secluded scenes of 
action. I cannot, however, commence my Report, without expressing to your Lordship in 
Council my deep and grateful sense of the Imeral and judicious kimlness which you have 
exhibited t(^wartls me, 60 th in the allowance provi.sionally made for my expenses, and in the 
assistance and counttmance w hich by your direction I have received in every part of my long 
journey, from the civil and military servants of the honourable Company, nor can I avoid 
observing, that without this continued and watchful kindness on tlu^ part of Government, 
and the uniform and friendly attention w^hich 1 have experienced in all the European stations, 
1 should have hardly been able to accomplish a journey longer and more arduous than 
usually fall to the lot of men of my profession and previous habits of life, and which was 
begun and has been prosecuted under circumstances of a private nature sufficiently dispiriting 
and painful. 

2. With the wants of Dacca I have already had occasion to trouble your Lordship, and am 
truly obliged by the readiness with which the requisites which 1 mentioned have been granted 
to tnat station ; I will here only repeat the hope which I have lately expressed, that it may be 
found practicable and expedient to afford separate chaplains to that city and to Chittagong. 
Both stations are important already, and likely to become more so. The distance between 
them is too great for them to be conveniently served by the same clergyman on any other 
system than that which clcmrives both the one and the other of the ordinances of religion for 
SIX months every year. Ivor will it eseayKi your Lordship’s notice, that there are other 
important stations m that part of Bengal which must now remain w ithout even the occasional 
visits of a clergyman, while the chafilain of Daci’a, if relieved from Chittagong, might 

perform 
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perform divine service at Mymensing four Sundays in every year, and Backergunge might 
receive the same attendance from the chaplain at Chittagong, so as to extend lo two important 
and at present almost inaccessible stations those spiritual advantages which the liberality of Uie 
honourable Company has endeavoured to secure to all its servants. 

3. Berhampore I was unhappily prevented from visiting, by the long illness and death of my 
chaplain, and my constHpient detention at Dacca till it was too late to diverge from my 
direct course up the Ganges without endangering the loss of the monsoon. From the 
chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Shepherd, as well as from the personal observations of Archdeacon 
Corrie, I have received a gratifying account of the punctuality and propriety with which 
divine service is performed and attended there, but at the same time a strong representation 
of tlie necessity of a larger place of worship, the present being extremely insufficient to 
accommodate the civil and military stations. 1 would, therefore, respectfully suggest the 
propriety of erecting a church or church bungalow more capable than the present to contain 
the numerous European inhabitants both of Berhampore and Moorshedabad. 

4. At Monghvr I found a numerous EurojK^an society, consisting partly of the honourable 
Company’s civil and military servants, and partly of a class ot persons whose spiritual 
welfare is peculiarly interesting and important, the pensioners and invalid soldiers of the 
honourable Company’s European regiments, together with their wives and families. Most of 
the invalids are cud and infirm ; all have much time on their hands ; and though few of them 
are actually ignorant of writing and reading, and the general truths of Christianity, they are all 
exposed to many temptations to vice and drunkenness, for which the l^est remedies will be 
found in religious instruction, and in the means of innocent recreation and improvement. 
The first may be best allbrded by a resident chaplain, the second by a station library. 
As a proof that the fornuir of these favours could not be granted in vain, I have the honour to 
inform your Lordship, that 1 have recently received a petition, sigruid by 71 persons 
(members of tlie church of England), who in earnest and moving terms solicit from me the 
continued residence ofoneof the missionafu^s of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, whose services, unfortunately, I am unable to spare them any longer. 
And I have also to observe, tliai, the old pensioners which whom 1 conversed at Monghyr were 
unanimous in declaring, that the privilege of having a few books within their reach would be 
one for vvliicli they would never cease to be grateful, and, as one ol‘ their number expressed 
hims(‘lf, a privilege which would keep them out of harm, and preserve their body and 
soul.” Some assistance of this kind they have on a small scalt! received already from the 
stores of the Society for promoting ('hristian Knowledge. But the accession of a few 
books of general information and eiitertainuieat, such as the libraries sent by the honourable 
Company supply, is yet required to meet their wishes, and 1 trust that their wants in this 
respect will not be made knowm in vain to a wise and beneficent Government. If it should 
be found [)ossible to station a chaplain at Monghyr, it might be expedient to direct him to do 
duty, during three Sundays in the year, at each of the neighbouring stations of Bhogulpore and 
Purneah. 

6. At Diuapore and Bankipore I was made very stiongly sensible of (what 1 beg leave 
respc'ctfully to represent to your Lordshi|> in Council) the want of a proper place ot‘ worship 
ana the inadecpiacy of a single chaplain to tlie wants of the military and civil stations. The 
room ill wdiich divine service is at present performed and for which (as 1 understand) 
Gov(‘nmient has a considerable monthly rent to pay, is extremely inconvenient, hot and 
unsightly, as well as too small to accommodate more than one-third the numbers who may 
be expected to attend from the military station alone. I’he civil station ol‘ Baiikipoor is so 
far distant, and in a country during several months in the year so nearly impassable, that 
its residents could liardly attend divine sei*vice at Diuapore, even were there room for them, 
and the nuitiber of European troops and officers with their families is usually so great at 
the military station, and the sickness and mortality which occur among them are in average 
years so great tliat it is hardly possible for a single clergyman during any length of time to 
perfomi his duty satisfactorily. But, if a second chaplain were granted to Diuapore, not 
only would the weekly services of the cantonment be within the scope of their joint 
exertions, but one of them might attend on alternate Sundays at Bankipore, and tlu^. almost 
equally important station of Chuprah, on the other side of the Ganges. At both these places, if 
I am righly informed, the cutcherries would be found sutliciently spacious to accomiuodate 
their respective congregations. 

(L To the garrison of Buxar, the observations which 1 have offered with regard to Monghyr 
apply with nearly equal force. Though I was there on a Sunday, I found the offer of per- 
forming divine service received with tokens of great gratitude, and liave seldom had a more 
attentive congregation, or one more interesting from the appeamnee, age and infirmities of 
many among their number. Should the chaplain of Ghazeepore be directed to visit them 
monthly, the wishes and best interests of these poor old soldiers and their families might 
be served as far as can be expected ; and I would suggest that the usual allowance of books 
for one station library might be divided between Buxar and Monghyr. 

7. At Ghazeepore the want of a church is very severely felt. The riding-school, which had 
been previously used for this purpose, 1 found in so ruinous a state that, on giving notice 
of my intention to perform divine service there (there being no chaplain), I was assured that 
no body would venture to attend me, and was compelled to borrow the sale room of a shop- 
keeper, which, had the usual European troops been there at the time, would have been quUe 
insufficient to hold the congregation. 

8. At Benares, I rejoice to say, I found nothing wanting. The church is a very elegant 
and commodious little structure, and the manner in which service is performed and attended, 
i.s of the most gratifying and exemplary description. 
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0. At Chunar is a nwmerous European garrison for whom the honourable Company has 
as yet provided no religious instruction or opportunities of worship, though the number of 
the officers and their families, the peculiar circumstances of temptation to which the privates 
are exposed, and the sickliness of the place, perhaps consequent to those temptations, make 
it very desirable that these instructions and opportunities should be afforded. Divine service 
has hitherto been performed by a clergyman of the church of‘ England in the pay of the 
Church Missionary Society, })ut who is liow likely to bei^emoved to another station. A large 
and very handsome church was some short time since built by subscription, of which Govern* 
inent, t should api^rehend, by undertaking its support and repairs might easily obtain the 
property ; and, till (which I cun hardly hope) your Lordship in Council is enabled to assign 
a (listinct chaplain to Chunar, I would n^spectfully suggest that the chaplain of Benares 
may be directed to officiate there one Sunday in every month. 

10. The numerous civil and military residents at Allahabad have great need of and are 
very earnest for the grunt of a resident chaplain. There is an apartment in the fort which 
might, as I ap})rchen(i, be sufficient for the present as a place of worship, and the chaplain 
might be directed to visit on one Sunday in the month alternately Juanpore and Mirzapore. 

11. At Cawnpore 1 was gratified by the information that your Lordship in Council had 
already munificently ordered the erection of two churches ; and two chaplains being already 
allowed, J need only say that, in my opinion, both these measures are no more than is neces- 
sary for the wants of that immense cantonment. 

12. At Lucknow is a numerous Christian society, consisting of the honourable Company's 
civil and military servants ; and the dependent cantonments of Seetapore, Secrora and 
Pertaubghur, very loudly call for the occasional visits of a chaplain, or that at least a clergy- 
man should be jdaced within a more accessible distance of their inhabitants. I have no 
reason to suppose that the presence of one of the honourable Company’s chaplains would 
excite any jealousy in the mind of His Majesty the King of Oude, wlio at no distant period, 
us I was assured by some of his European servants, himself contributed to the erection of 
a Roman Catholic cha])el in Lucknow. For the celebration of divine service the entrance 
hall of the residency is at present abundantly sufficient. 

13. Futteghur has an elegant and spacious church, and a numerous Christian population, 
but no chaplain ; should one be allowed, (which is on every account very desirable) he 
might, with great advantage, attend one Sunday hi tlie month alternately at Coel and 
Mynpooree. 

14. Bareilly, Moradabad and Shahjehenpore are all in great need of a chaplain ; but the 
two last might be sui)plied from Bareilly, iii the same' way as Coel and Mynpooree from 
Futteghur. In Bareilly 1 collected, at a veiy short noti(»e, an attentive congregation of 
about 100 Euroj)eanR who now are de[)ciidcnt for all the offices of religion on the occasional 
help which they can obtain from the stations of Cawnpore and Meerut, the first at the distance 
of 100 miles, the other of 136. 

15. The military and civil stations of Ahnorah and llavolbaiigh, from their remote situation 
and tli(^ belt of dangercnis and ))estilential forests whi(di divide them from tlu* plain, arc liable 
to much inconvenience from the want of a resident clergyman. Neveiiheless as the coolness 
of its mountains may make Kniriaoon a desirable retreat for some of the honourable 
Company’s clerical servants whose health may require a change of climate, it is possible that 
this want may be supplied in a tf>leral)le degree l>y such occasional visitors, esj)ecially when 
the excellence of the air of Almorah and the aeeommodations w’^hieh the liberality of Govern- 
ment has ]mjvided there for invalids shall be more generally known. 

10, I have already ex ])ress<!d to your Lordship in Council, the gratification which I received 
from all whieli I saw at lVI<‘ernt, both with regard to the size aiul Ix'aiity of the church, the 
number of the congregation who regularly attend it, and the orderly and edifying manner in 
which Mr. Fisher |)erfbnus his duties, as well as his eaJiiest request that a coadjutor may be 
allowed him : jmkI as soon as the more crying and urgent wants of other congregations have 
been in some degree supplied, ] shall sincerely rejoice, should your Lordship find it expedient 
to gmiit the fiuour. Omitting all mention of difierent voluntary services which Mr. Fisher 
has undertaken in the course of the week, the regular and necessary duties of Meerut, the 
Sunday’s service, the attendance in the hospitals, and on the schools ; the baptisms, mar- 
riages, and above all, the fimenils, are really more than most men would liave strength, even 
in a juore favourable climate, to pciform single lianded ; utkI Meerut, like Cawnpore, is 
a place by far too considerable to be left (as it must now be in case of the death or sickness 
of the chaplain) for several months together, without a resident and efficient minister. 

17. I was not able myself to visit eitlier Kurnaul or Loodeanah, but from the information 
which I could collect, tlufse stations experience a scarcely less urgent w^ant of clerical aid, 
than that which I uK'iitioued as existing at Bareilly. Kurnaul is 90, and Loodeanah 180 
miles from the nearest clergyman, and the number of’ Flumpeans at each station is repre- 
sented as considerable. A cliaplain stationed at Kurnaul, might visit Loodeanah and 
Salmrunpore each four Sundays in the year, and the residents at these places would, during 
the rest of the year be at a less appalling distance from a Christian minister, as well as from 
the opportunity of obtaining marriage, &c. 

IB. For the appointment of’ a chaplain at Delhi, w^here I confinned above 40 persons, and 
had a congregation of 200, many urgent motives plead. It is a circumstance not overlooked 
by the natives of Hindoostan, nor does it by any means raise our character in their estima* 
tion, that in the ancient imperial city, the ruling nation should be the only one without the 
exterior sign or visible opportunity of worship. And till the church is completed, the erection 
of which by Lieutenant-colonel Skinner, 1 rejoiced to hear had met with your Lordship's 
approbation, the large room at the Presidency may afford, as it has hitherto done, a con- 
venient 
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venient place of assembly for the purpose of worship. From Delhi to Hanse may also be 
found a distance not too great for tJie occasional visits of a chaplain. 

19. At Agra, where the congregation is numerous, a church is much wanted. The pixjsent 
building is small, inconvenient, and situated very disadvantageously for the European soldiers. 
It is private property, and rented by Government. In conformity with tlie plan which I have 
in other instances suggested, the chaplain of Agra might in addition to his present duties, 
pay monthly visits alternately to Etawnh and to Muttra, where the number of Europeans is 
too great to be left without the occasional attendance of a clergyman. 

20. Nusseerabad affords a very numerous congregation, and 1 Jiad every reason to be satis- 
fied with their attentive demeanor, and the manner in which the ciiaplain, Mr. Palmer, 
performed divine service. As yet, however, there are none of the external decencies or usual 
means of devotion. The only convenient place which can be obtained for public worship is 
a moderately sized room, private property and used as a ball-room. There is neither surplice, 
altar, communion plate, reading desk, nor any prayer-book or bible but what are private 
property ; there are no seats but what the congregation bring with them, and as chairs are 
not numerous in Nusseerabad, a great proportion of the soldiers and their families are obliged 
to stand, or sit on the ground, during the whole of divine service. It is my resi^ectful request 
to your Lordship in Council, that you will be pleased to authorize the proper officer to supply 
these immediate and urgent wants, as also that you will take measures lor the erection of 
a proper place of worship at this important and increasing station. As timber is the chief 
article of expense to the west of the Jumma, it is probable that by substituting an arched 
roof of stone for the usual terrace of beams and pucka work, not only a greater degree of 
durability will be attainable, but a veiy moderate expense would be sufficient to raise 
a building suitable for the purpose and the situation. 

21. Dependent naturally on Nusseerabad, is the important station of Neemuch. This is 
unfortunately too far removed from the former to admit of a monthly visit, and I have no 
hope that, with the present strength of our ecclesiastical establishment, your Lordship will 
be able to assign it a separate chaplain. Your Lordship, however, may possibly find it expe- 
di(;nt to direct the chaplain of Nusseerabad to preach here four Sundays in the year, two in 
the spring and two after the conclusion of the rains ; and on four other Sundays (to be 
determined by the convenience of the brigadier at Nusseerabad and the political agency at 
Ajmcre,) to attend for the same purpose at tJie last named city. 

22. Of Saugor and Cuttack 1 can as yet speak from no personal knowledge. But I cannot 
but respectfully represent to your Lordsliip in Council, the great and undimiuished necessity 
of appointing chaplains to both those stations, founded not only on the number of Europeans 
at each of them, but on their extremely remote and inaccessible situation, and the inconve*- 
nience and distress which this distance frequently occasions to individuals. I would also 
suggest, that the chaplain of Saugor be directed, on four Sundays in the year, to officiate at 
Ihubbulpore, and that the chaplain of Cuttack attend eight Sundays in the year at Pooree. 

23. In suggesting, w^hich I do with much deference, the above location of chaplains, I am 
not aware that I have over-rated the importance of any station ; and I am sure that I have 
passed over many where I could have ardently desired to see a resident clergyman. It is not 
indeed easy to witness the lamentable effects of a long and total seclusion from the preaching 
of the Gospel and the sacraments : it is not easy to hear the complaint of officers high in the 
service, timt for twenty years together tliey have never had an opport.unity of public worship ; 
to receive letters from various parts of the country, from persons desirous of contracting 
marriages, and deprived of* the means of obtaining a lawful and regular union ; to remark the 
gradual forgetfulness not only of the Christian religion, but of the English language, wliich 
sometimes occurs in boys who, having been well brought up in the Miltary Orphan School, 
lose all which they had learned when attached as drummers to Native corps, and sent to 
distant stations : it is not easy to witness these unfortunate circumstances, without earnestly 
desiring that (so far as the evils will admit of a remedy ) they may obtain one. Your Lordship 
will however, observe, that in the proposed allotment of chaplains, I have kept within the 
number already granted to the presidency of Fort William, by the munificence of the honour- 
able Company. It is unfortunately but too true, that in a climate like that of India, it can 
rarely happen that out of that establishment the whole can be effective and resident. But the 
observations which I have offered, may possibly assist your Lordship in Council, in distributing 
the clergy at your disposal in the jilaces where they are most wanted ; and may prove also, 
that (liberal as the number of chaplains assigned to this presidency undoubtedly is), it is no 
more than barely adequate to the vast extent and increasing spiritual wants of tlie territory 
over which they are to be scattered. 

24. Of these increasing wants, indeed, there is one cause which is sufficiently apparent 
almost every where, and which cannot be contemplated without the liveliest gratitude to 
Almighty God, to whose blessing only such a happy event can be ascribed ; I mean the 
increased and increasing attention, which both at home and in these Colonies, is paid to 
religious subjects. Great as has been the increase in the European and Indo-British popu- 
lation of Calcutta, this increase is not alone sufficient to account for the fact that, where thirty 
years ago, even a single congregation could scarcely be collected on a Sunday morning, three 
spacious edifices, with double duty in two of them, and exclusive of the chapels of Hourah 
and Bishop\s College, should at present be found inadequate to the wants and wishes of the 
niembers of the Episcopal church alone ; nor have I been able to witness the general anxiety 
displayed in every part of these Provinces, to obtain a more numerous clergy, and an easier 
access to the external means of religion, without remarking how completely the zeal refutes 
the prejudice which once prevailed against us in En^^land, as if British subjects in the East 
were forgetful of the tnitlis, and iiuUtferent to the duties which, like the rest of tlieir country- 
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men, they had been taught in early life to revere and cheriBh. But the more conspicuously 
this Blander is refuted by the high feelings of duty and religion displayed in the lives and 
conduct of, I am happy to say, a majority of the civil and military servants of the honourable 
Company, the more and stronger obligations are imposed, even politically speaking, on the 
governors of this empire, to supply with wholesome food, and direct into a safe and salutary 
channel, those principles which require only this food and tliis direction, to secure the renown, 
the prosperity, and the continuance of one of the noblest sovereignties which the world 
has seen. 


26. With regard to the new churches, of which I have suggested the propriety, I have less 
apprehension of being thought unreasonable, inasmuch as I have recommended nonei of 
which the necessity was not consj)icuous, and inasmuch as I believe that the wants of most 
of the stations winch I have named have already occupied the attention of your Lordship in 
Council ; but I would beg leave to observe, that m the majority of instances in which churches 
are required, so a solid and convenient building is obtained for divine service, I should feel very 
little anxiety that it should be adorned with the usual and costly appendages of an European 
church, I conceive indeed that by supplying the edifices in question with verandahs and 
omitting the lofty steeple, much comfort and convenience would, in such a climate as ours, 
be gain^, with the loss of what is ornamental only, while perhaps four churches might thus 
be raised at little more than tho expense of three on the customary and ancient model. 
Designs for Ghazee{x:)re by Captain Carter, and for Agra by Captain Taylor, will, I believe, 
ere this, have been laid before your Lordship in Council, which appeared to me to unite in a 
remarkable degree tlie requisites of space, convenience and shelter from the i)eculiarities of 
our Indian climate, with a moderate expense and an exterior far from inelegant. At Nus- 
seerabad, however, from the reasons which 1 have already hinted, it should seem that a dif- 
ferent style of building is desirable, and it may be worth consideration whether the solid and 
stately architecture of the Mussulmans and llindoos may not be advantageously copied foi* 
the purposes of a purer religion. 

20. In suggesting to your Lordship in Council the jn-oprioty of enjoining the different 
chaplains to visit occasionally the smaller stations within the districts to which they are ap- 
pointed, I have been actuated by an anxiety to render the services of a small number as 
widely useful as possible, and to obviate, so fiir as the nature of the case will admit, the great 
and crying evils which arise from a total disuse of public worship and preaching in any 
Christian .society. Such a measure as I have recommended has been adopted with the best 
effects in the presidency of Bombay, though from the greater number of chaj)laius allowed 
to that establishment (in proportion to the number of stations to be supplie(l) the measure 
was less necessary than in the vast provinces which 1 have now been traversing. Of course 
it cannot be done without some moderate allowance for the additional expenst^, thus imposed 
on the chaplains, an allowance which has in Bombay been settled at the ordinary rate ol’ 
d&k hire for their jounieys and a small surplus for contingent charges. And when it is con- 
sidered that by this arrangement one chaplain may do the work of several, and that some 
arrangement of the kind seems implied in the name of district chaplains, by which the 
honourable Company’s clerical servants throughout the Mofussil are distinguished, 1 tnjst 
that I shall not be thought unreasonable in recommending some measure of this nature to th(‘ 
adoption of your Lordship in Council. 

27. Of the characters and conduct of tlie honourable Company 's clerical servants in this 
presidency, it gives me sincere ])]eusure to be able to report most favourably ; so far as 1 hav(‘ 
observed or have ))e(;u able to leani from olluirs, they are all decent and regular in their lives, 
all show a becoming attention to the business and duties of their profession, and tliere an* 
some among them whose zeal, abilities and ai<juin‘n)ents would have attracted notice^ in the 
most conspicuous spheres of their profession and in the best periods of' English ecclesiastical 
history, 

28. Of the othqf clergymen of the English church not in the service of the honourable 
Company, but under its license and permission residing in these Colonies, I may be permitted 
to observe from my personal acquaintance wnth most of them, and my diligent intjuiries 
respoetiug all, tliat they W'cll merit the protection and indulg(*nce which they have thus far 
receivcjcl from Government. In their intercourse with the natives and their management of 
the schools instituted for the benefit of Hindoo and Mussulman children, I have been careful 
to caution these pious and benevolent men against giving a needless offimee to the prejudices 
of the peonle, or becoming by their manner of ])reacliing unnecessarily and injuriously con- 
spicuous ; but I have no reason to believe tliut this caution was made necessary by any 
part of their previous conduct, and I have had reason to believe that the conservation of 
many of them has been sought after, and their character held in great reverence and esteem, 
both by Mussulmans and the different sects of Hindoos. 

29. 1 lastly beg leave to offer my congratulations to your Lordship in Council on the 
internal peace and the appearance of general prosperity and content which, notwithsUinding 
it. protracted drought and other unfavourable circumstances, have attracted my attention in 
every part of the honourable Compiuiy’s territories which I have visited. It is my earnest 
prayer U) that good Providence who has alicady made tlie mild, and just and stable Govern- 
ment of British functionaries, productive of so much udvmitage to 1 lindoostan, that He would 
preserve and pros]x»r an influence which has been hitherto so well employed, tl)at He would 
eventually make our nation the dispenser of still greater blessings to our Asiatic brethren, 
und in His own good time, and by such gciitle and peaceable means as only are well pleasing 
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in His sight, unite to us in a community of faith, of morals, of science and political institu- 
tions, the brave, the mild, the civilued and highly intelligent race, who only in the above 
respects can be said to fail short of Britons. 

I have, 8ic. 

(signed) Reginald Calcutta. 


(24.) — LETTER from the Bishop of Calcutta to the Governor-general in Council, 

dated Bombay ^ April 26th, 1825. 

My Lord^ 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge to your Lordship in Council, the receipt, since my arrival 
in this presidency, of Mr. Secretary Lushington*s letter of March 17th. It happened by 
a singular coincidence that some short time previous I had despatched a letter, m whicn 
I had taken the liberty of calling the attention of your Lordship in Council to many of the 
leading topics mentioned there, and it was with no common gratification that 1 found that on 
points of so much importance your Lordship in Council was already prepared to adopt 
measures in unison with those which I was most anxious respectfully to suggest to you. 

This circumstance will render it unnecessary for me to intrude at present on your Lordship 
any further than to express my obligation for the ready attention wiiich you have paid to the 
wants of the ecclesiastical service at Meerut, and the requests of the same kind which I have 
previously laid before you, as well as to acknowledge with gratitude, the humane and 
enlightened solicitude with which your Lordship’s Government ever since my arrival in India, 
has continued to watch over the comfort and welfare of the honourable Company’s clerical 
servants, and the religious instructions of the European inhabitants of this great empire. 

I have, 8 lc. 

(signed) Reginald Calcutta, 


( 25 .) — EXTRACT LETTER from the Chief Secretaiy to the Bengal Government to 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta^ dated 19th May 1825. 

Para. 3. The principle by which Government has usually been guided in the allotment of 
chaplains, is the number of Europeans at a station. Very considerable distance from the 
residence of a clergyman, providea there be an adequate congregation, may be considered to 
have weight ; and tne circumstance of the actual existence of a church, afiords a ground for 
preference when the claims proceeding from number and isolated position arc satisfied. For 
these reasons the Governor-general m Council, aided by your Lordship’s suggestions, has 
recently appointed chaplains to Saugor and Delhi, and it ap}>ears consistent with those princi- 
ples and your Lordship’s views, that the selection of Bareilly, Cuttack, Futtehgurn and 
Chunar as stations for chaplains, be primarily contemplated. It will be understood, however, 
that a second chapliiin at Cawnpore must first be provided, which, in fact, will only be 
supplying a vacancy of an original appointment, and remedying a want admitted to be very 
urgent, at one of the most laborious cures under this presidency, your Lordship’s representa- 
tion with regard to Meerut will also be borne in recollection. 

4. In order, however, to fulfil the wishes of your Lordship, it will be necessary for the 
Government to apply to the honourable Court of Directors to augment the number of* their 
clerical servants by the appointment of new chaplains ; and the approaching return of chaplains 
on furlough announced from home, will not suffice to meet the demands of 14 which your 
proposed arrangements embrace. Until the ecclesiastical establishment shall be enlarged, 
it will not be necessary to consider the less pressing calls for the location of chaplains* adverted 
to by your Lordship. 

5. His Lordship in Council hopes that Government may shortly be enabled to comply with 
your Lordship’s recommendation, regarding the erection of churches at Bernampore, 
Dinapore, Agra and Nusseerabad. Arrangements had been made for the cmistruction of 
churches at- Dinapore and Agra, which circumstances have since rendered it expedient to 
suspend. 

6. No time will be lost in providing a small Quantity of suitable books for the use of the 
Europeans at Monghyr and Buxar as suggestea by your Lordship. 

7. In addition to the communication conveyed to your Lordship in my letter of the 
17th March, relative to the new duties imposed upon district chaplains, any furtlier observa- 
tions in thk address app^r to be unnecessary. Your Lordsliip’s concurrence in the proposed 
measure being so unqualified, you will, of course, consider yourself at liberty to instruct any 
district chaplain to extend his professional labours in the mannei* alluded to, to stations 
configuotts to hta without reference to GovenmienL Your Lordship’s report of the 
conduct of the cliaplatiis in the interior is extremely satisfeetory. 
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(26.)-ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER from the Bengal Government, 
dated 25 August 1826. 

In continuation of our despatch dated the 9th June last, relative to the augmentation of 
the clerical establishment at this presidency, we have the liouour to transmit to your honour- 
able Court the enclosed copy of a letter under date the 23d of June last, from the Lord 
Bishop ol’ Calcutta, together with the memorial referred to in it. 


(27.) — LETTER from the Bislnm of Calcutta to the Governor-general in Council, 
dated Bombay y June 23, 1826. 

My Ix)rd, 

I HAVE the honour to submit to your Lordship in Council, a petition which I have just 
received, with the remiest that your Lordship will be pleased to forward the same to the 
honourable Court of Directors, with so much of your Lordship's powerful recommendation 
as you may think it worthy of. It is signed by about 300 01 the honourable Company's 
civil and militaiy servants in the Mofussit stations of the presidency of Fort William, as well 
as no inconsiderable number of the officers of His Majesty’s regiments serving in that 
presidency. 

The petitioners acknowledge with gratitude the munificent attention which the honourable 
Company have already exhibited towards their spiritual wants, in the recent augmentation of 
the number of chaplains ; but they solicit a yet further supply, to make up the deficiencies 
which death and sickness must continually occasion in the establishment, and to enable your 
Lordship in Council to assign a clergyman to each considerable station. 

As this is a subject on which I have recently had the honour to address your Lordship, 
I will not trespass on your Lordship’s time by any observations of iny own, except it be to 
assure you that the petition arose from no suggestions of mine, but has its origin, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, exclusively in the feelings and wants of the highly respectable 
individuals whose names are subscribed to it. 

It is indeed with a degree of pleasure that I transmit this document to your Lordship in 
Council, both as it vindicates me from all suspicion of having exaggerated or misrepresented 
the necessities and desires of the honourable Company’s servants in the Mofnssil, ana because 
I recognise with feelings of sincere respect and gratitude (in the measures already taken by your 
Lordship’s Government, and the obliging answer which my own application has received) 
a parental anxiety to meet, so far as circumstances allow, the prayer of the petitioners, and to 
provide in the most effectual and least questionable manner for the efficiency and respectability 
of the Christian church in India. 

I am happy to observe that the recent arrivals from Europe have already enabled your 
Lordship in Council to add, in some degree, to the small number of chaplains whose services 
at the date of the petition were available ; but it is, unfortunately, but too evident that the 
supply has as yet been by no means equal to the wants of the European Christians within 
the bounds of the presidency. 


1 have, 8w\ 


Bombay, June 23, 1826. 


(signed) Reginald Calcutta, 


(28.) — PETITION to the Court of Directors o<‘ the East India Company, 

dateid August 25, 1824. 

Honourable Sirs, 

We, the undersigned European inhabitants of that portion of British India which is sub- 
ject to the presidency of Fort William, deem it incumbent on 11 s to submit to your honourable 
Court the urgent necessity that appears to us to exist for a considerable increase of the eccle- 
siastical establishment. 

2. We desire to acknowledge with gratitude the late resolution of your honourable Court 
to augment the number of chaplains at this presidency to 31 ; but of that number 16 only 
are actually present. Indeed the establishment can never, for obvious reasons, be complete ; 
and if complete, would on its present scale be scarcely sufficient to supply the religious wants 
of the European community, divided as that community is into small stations, at considerable 
distances from each other, and scattered over a surface of country extending in one direction 
from Neemuch to Chittagong, and in another from Nepaul to Nagpore, and comprising no less 
than 300,000 square miles. 

3. With the exception of a few of the principal of those stations, the European inhabitwits 
dispersed throughout that vast extent of country, are for the most part denied those offices of' 
religion common to all other Christian people. Many come out to India before their minds 
are sufficiently matured to resist the influence of native licentiousness, and they are left 
exposed to it, unchecked by those restraints which are imposed by the presence ot religious 
establishments and the prevalence of religious example, in some places not a single En^ish 
clergyman can be found to perform any of the ordinances of our dhurch, not even the rite of 
baptism, and the Christian is left even in the last expiring struggle deprived of that support 
which only religion can administer. 

4. In 
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4 , In former times tlie residence of Europeans in India was comparatively short, and if 

during that period they were cut off ftom the opportunity of attending public worship, they Appendix (P 

returned before much of life had elapsed, to the enjoyment of that blessing in their native 

country ; but now nine-tenths of those who come out can have little hope to return ; and from ) Petition t 
the causes we have stated, many of them must be necessitated to go down'to the grave without Court of Dircctc 
the possibility of profiting by those means which the institutions of our country nold forth to Aug. 1894 . 
all ; — those means which experience proves to be alone made effectual for rescuing men from 
that moral and mental deterioration to which the seducing effect of heathen example, the 
propensities of uiigoverned youth, and the long disuse of religious obsei’vances have reduced 
them. 

5. But it is not to Europeans alone that the ill effects of the absence of Christian ordi- 
nances extend. The natives of‘ all classes, who, as is well known, are strongly attached to 
religious in.Htitutions, are by no means more favourably disposed towards us for paying so 
little attention to public worship. Education, in all its branches, is making rapid progress 
among them, but without a corresponding dittUsion of religious principle, the extension of 
knowledge is by no means without its dangers. 

6. The necessary consequence of that intellectual improvement which has already taken 
place, must be the overthrow of the Hindoo system, the tenets of which are incompatible 
witli the first principles of reason and science. This efl'ect is even now in steady though silent 
oj>eration. It becomes then a question of no light importance, whether on the breaking up 
of his prejudices the Hindoo shall have no alternative but the adoption of Mahomedanisin, or 
w^hether the opportunity shall be permitted to such as may desire it, of attaching themselves 
to our national church. But fortius purpose every effort must be made to establish, in the 
firat instance, our own religion amongst ourselves. It will be difficult even when the Native 
has lost all confidence in his own tenets, to disposf him to the adoption of ours, while he 
perceives little traces of Christianity as a national institution, and little reluctance on our 
jiart to act openly and habitually in direct opposition to its declared precepts. 

7. Under these impressions we earnestly solicit the honourable Court to strengthen the 
ecclesiastical establishment of this presidency so as to admit of the appointment of a chaplain 
at eveiy station where the number of’ Christian inhabitants may, in the opinion of the 
Governor-general in Council, be sufficient to require it ; ^.nd that arrangements be made for 
tlic erection of suitable places of public worship at all such stations. 

8. We will only further add, that in submitting this Memorial our object is to see generally 
established here "those Christian observances and religious restraints which are the happy 
distinctions of our native country. Many of us have passed the best part of our lives in your 
service, suffering the privations which we have attempted to describe ; and we are convinced 
that the remedy proposed, by its effect on the principles and practice of all classes of your 
servants, will confer a lasting benefit on tlie country, and secure upon the firmest basis the 
interests of' Government. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 8tc. Suj. 


(29.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Government, 

dated 5th April 1820. 

2. We have taken into consideration your despatch in tliis department, dated the 9th of 
June last, conveying a representation which the Lord Bishop of Calcutta has made of the 
inadequacy of the number of chaplains upon your establishment. 

;L The number already fixed is 31, (of whom 11 are ‘‘junior chaplains’*) which provides 
for 27 stations, as per margin, and allows four for casualties and cases of absence. 

4. The stations not provided for in that number, and for wliich the Bishop wishes provision 
to be made, are, — Chittagong, a separate chaplain, instead of being dependent upon the 
chaplain of Dacca ; Monghyr ; Dinapore, a separate chaplain, instead of being dependent upon 
the chaplain of Patna ; Chunar ; Lucknow ; Meerut, a second chaplain, as at Cawnpore ; 
Neemuch, a separate chaplain, instead of being dependent upon the chaplain of Nusseerabad ; 
Saiigor. 

5. Being desirous as far as possible adequately to provide for the spiritual wants of our 
servants, and considering that with regard to most of the stations the Bishop has advanced 
ample arguments to show the necessity of an augmentation, we have resolved to add six 
chaplains to your ecclesiastical establishment. 

6. This will augment the total establishment to 37 (of whom 18 are to be “junior chap- 
lains,”) which number we trust and expect will be found fully sufficient, the more especially 
as two of the stations till lately provided with chaplains of your establishment, viz. Mhow 
and Nagpore, are now supplied, tne former from Bombay and the latter from Madi*as. 

7. We have already added a chaplain to the Bombay establishment to meet the supply of 
Mhow, and it is our intention to add one to the Madras establishment Ifbr the supply of 
Nagpore. 

8. The emoluments of the chaplains whom we may appoint under this arrangement will tie 
regulated by our orders afl'ecting the salaries of “junior chaplains,” dated the ^ March 
1822 and 2lst of January 1824. 


Presidency 
iitciuding Doroettk 
Cliaplaiti. 
Cawnpore 
Beriiampore 
Meerut 
Kuttyghur - 
Dinupore and Patna 
Agra ... 
Benares 

Dacca and Chitta> 
gong . - . 

(ihrfjseepore 
Nagpore - 
Cuttack • « 

Nerbuddali 
Howrah 
Allahabad • 

Mhow and Nuisee- 
rabad 
Kurnaul 

Bareilly ... 
Calpec - - . - 
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{30i)~EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Govemincht, 

dated *2d November 1826. 

S. We have lately directed our attention to the regulations under which chaplains are per- 
mitted to retire from the service ; and from an anxious desire to promote the respectability 
and comfort of that class of our servants, we have resolved that the retiring pay of chaplains, 
after a service of eighteen years, including three years furlough, be augment^ from 292 
per annum, the pay of major, to 366/. per annum, the pay of lieutenant-colonel; and that in 
cases of bad healtn, certified in conformity with the existing regulations, chaplains shall be 
allowed to retire after ten years actual service, upon 200/. 158., the half-pay of lieutenant- 
colonel, instead of 173/. 78. 6 d., the half-pay of major; and upon the production of similar 
certificates, after seven years actual service, upon 173/, 78. 6rf., the half-pay of major, instead 
of 127 i. 168., the half-pay of captain. 

3. We have further to acquaint you that we have determined to abolish the designation of 
junior chaplains, and we desire that the chaplains be hereafter distinguished only by the title 
applicable to the stations at which they are placed, such as chaplains at the Presidency, and 
district chaplains. 


(31.)-EXTRACT ecclesiastical letter to the Bengal Government, 

dated October 17, 1827. 

11. We take this opportunity of reiterating our often repeated observation, that we are 
unwilling to expend the public money on unnecessary ornament, and that in all public build- 
ings, and churches among the rest, architectural ornament is with us a secondary consideration 
to suitable convenience or accommodation and economy. 

62. We trust that it will very rarely occur that chaplains belonging to your establishment 
in India are unattached to any station or church. In such cases, however, and for the short 
period of their continuance, we approve of your resolution fixing the chaplains’ allowances at 
fea R* 574. 11. 5. per month. 

(32.) — EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Government, 

dated 14th October 1029. 

6. We desire that you take care not to allow chaplains to be unnecessarily absent from the 
establishment to which they belong ; the number which wc have fixed for each being only 
adequate to the supply of the respective stations. 

8, From the documents referred to in these paragraphs, and from your consultations to 
September 1828, inclusive, we have prepared trie Table, No. 1,* from which it appears that 

the 


* Table, No. i. 



NAME or STATION of EDIFICE. 

Amount of Outlujr. 

Per Month. 


Occasional Outlay. 

1 

Old or Mission ('hiirch > 

6,000 - 



3 

St. James 

4,680 5 

2! 


3 

St. Peter s « - - - 

*11,370 »: 

6 

173 - - 

4 

Hoiira ----- 

1 500 - 

- 

113 4 - 

5 

6 

Dum Dum . - - - 

8,038 - 

7 

3x8 - - 

Cawnpore - S* R* 287 - - 

374 10 

- 

- 

7 

Ghazeepore and 25,385 13 

24,391 I 

2 

61 - - 


Dinapore - - 29,913 5 ,1' 

38,000 - 

- 

— 

3 

Saugor 

1 2.319 7 

- 

— 

n 

Dacca 

7,882 4 

9 

34 - - 

lo 

Meerut - - 1,816 5 - 

1.737 15 

9 


11 

Futtyghur - - 1,053 4 4 

1 1,007 13 

7 

..... 

13 

Agrat - - - 21, 931 6 li| 

20,989 1 

9 ' 

— 

13 

Allahabad - - 1,416 - - | 

1.354 15 

- 1 

6 q ^ ^ 

u 

Benares or Secrole - - - 

9,601 9 

7 



Room in General Hospital 

6,425 11 

4 i 

_ 

16 

Cuttack - - . . 

5,000 - 

- 

14 - - 


Chunar } * - - - 

- 

- 

343 - - 

18 1 

Goruckporc . - - - 

- 

- 

40 - - 

LO 

Berhampore - - - - 

- 

- 

130 - - 

30 

Nusseerabad - 63 12 6 

61 ^ 

6 


21 

Chinsurah - - - - 

2,381 

1 

.... 

22 

Bareilly - - . - 


— 

* 23 

Kumaul - . - - 

00 

8 

13‘2 ~ - 

H 

25 

Neemuch || - - 151 7 - 

144 14 

6 


St. John’s (Cathedral 


- 

60 - - 


Total Expense - - S’* R* 

1,42,028 15 


L370 4 ” 


♦ Exclusive of com- 
mission at 10 per cent, 
to the officer superin- 
tending the finishing 
of the interior and the 
fittings up, R* 3,210. 

- - Exclusive of an al- 
lowance of 50 rupees 
per annum for oil, 

t The sum originally 
authorized to be ex- 
pended amounted to 
K»49»837- 1- 3i* 

X Congregation ap- 
parently over-rated at 
500 persons. 


§ Congregation about 
150 or 300 persons. 


II Congregation about 
30 persons. 
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the total expense for huildinga and repairs in this department from the dlst August 182U to 
the 4th September 1828^ is S^R" 1,42>028, and of the additions to establishments sanctioned 
within the same period, SaR* 1,370. 4. per mensem. We find in one or two instances, 
a statement of the numbers of the congre^tion, we d^ire that a similar statement may be 
furnished in every instance. 

9. With respect to the details of these disbursements, we can form no judgment of their 
propriety or economy in the majority of cases. 

28. The aggrerate expenses of this department were S*R* 3,67,1 11 in 1324*25, 8&R* 4,39,614 
in 1826*26, and R* 4,14,616. 9. 4. in 1826-27. It is so for satisfactory, that the expenses 
of the third of these years are somewhat less than those of the second ; out the expenses of 
both are considerably above those of the first. 

29. The Table, N o. 2,^ which we have drawn from the books of establishments, although 
it does not in later years when compared with the statements referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, exhibit the whole expenses of the department, sufficiently indicates their magni- 
tude and pingressive increase. 

30. We notice among the disbursements for the year 1826-26, a charge of 0,009 rupees 
for the salary of a surgeon to the Lord Bishop. 

31. We desire to be informed by what authority this unusual expense was incurred. 

41. As we authorized you to provide the Bishop with a house at an expense not exceeding 
R* 600 per mensem, which was to include allowance for repairs and all expenses whatever, 
and as you informed us that you had done so, we are surprized to find ourselves liable to an 
additional charge on that accoimt. 


(33 .) — letter from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta to the Secretary to Government, 

dated Calcutta^ May 18th, 1830. 

Sir, 

In reference to your public letter of the date of March 30th, )830, 1 have now the 
honour to enclose a returnf, &c. as required by the honourable Court of Directors, which 
I beg may be submitted to the right honourable the Governor-general in Council. 

I cannot forward this document without availing myself of the opportunity the occasion 
affords, of inviting the attention of his Lordship in Council to the actual state of the eccle- 
siastical establishments, as respects the number of the chaplains. Of 30 allowed by tlie 
honourable Court for this presidency, only 24 are now in India, and of tliese one is under 
inhibition. The necessary consequence of this deficient provision is that several very im- 
portant stations are altogether deprived of the benefit of clerical ministration. 

With respect to that increasing body of Europeans, which under the wise protection of the 
Government is rapidly diffusing itself' throughout the presidency, I trust that some general 
measure will, at no distant period, be adopted for placing within their reach the means of 
religious instruction and sound and useful education. 1 request that you will have the 
goodness to convey to the Supreme Goveniment the expression of my earnest desire to aid 
in the advancement of any measure by which this important object may be secured. Tlie 
right honourable tlie Governor-general in Council may command my best services in further- 
ance of any plan it may be deemed expedient to pursue for the accomplishment of a design 
so interesting and important. 

1 have, &c. &e. 

(signed) J, M. Calcutta, 


* Table, No. 2. 


YEAR. 

Ordinary 

Expenditure. 

Comingenl 

Expenditure. 

Totnl 

Expenditure. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

1815 

Per Moiilh. 

11,826 13 6 

Per Month. 

248 - - 

Per Month. 
11,874 13 6 

Per Annum. 
1,42,498 2 - 

1816 

20,339 3 6 

556 - - 

20,895 3 6 

2,50,742 10 ~ 

1817 

1818 

22,178 5 - 

388 - - 

22,566 5 - 

2 . 70 J 95 *2 - 
3 - 

2,83,823 8 - 

22,838 2 1 1 

459 - - 

23,297 2 1 1 

1819 ■ - - 

22,729 15 4 

922 - - 

33,651 15 4 

1820 

22,463 5 4 

857 - - 

23,320 5 4 

1 2,79,844 - - 

1821 

21,378 12 3 

1,721 - - 

23,099 12 3 

2,77,197 3 - 

2,82, 75» 11 - 

1 822 ... 

22,446 3 7 

1,117 - - 

23,563 3 7 

1823 

19.963 14 10 

1,205 - - 

21,168 14 10 
28,123 14 6 

2,54,027 2 - 

1824 ... 

24,971 14 6 

3,153 - - 

3,37,486 ,4 - 

1825 

26,962 10 5 

1,798 - - 

28,760 10 5 

3 , 45 . 1*7 - 

1826 ... 

29.67.') 7 3 

1,395 - - 

31,070 7 2 

3,72,845 6 - 

1827 

30,999 12 7 

2,379 - - 

33,378 12 7 

4 , 00,545 7 - 


Appmdix. (P.]) 

(33.) Letter to 
Befigal, 

14 0cUi839« 


(33.) Letter from 
the Bishop of 
Calcutta to the 
Secretary to 
Government, 

18 May 1830. 
f See Apoendix, 
N-^77. 
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FOBLIC. 
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Mterfrom 7 July < ^ 9 * 

$iccA Riip«ek 1 ,000 pur fnoiiMm 
(thojMPpiufii fixed by Court) and 
camp equipage, aisi^ied to the 
BUhop on his visitation of the 
churches of the archdeaconry of 
Calcutta. Sicca Rupees 400 per 
mensem fixed salary, and 6 Rupees 
per diem, Irave Uhig charges, allowed 
to an assistant surgeon nominated to 
attend the Bishop during his 
visitation. 


• 400 Rupecit 
R-. 6 perday 1 0^ 

30 days J _ 

5H0 per men. 


At^PENDlX to REPOUT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 

(84.)--EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 6th October 1830. 

The allowance of 1,000 rupees per mensem, with camp equipage and the proper 
establishment for its care and removal, is in conformity with our orders, and of 
course receives our sanction. The allowance for an assistant surg^n (about 
680 rupees ^ per mensem) is an additional expense, which we do not think it neces- 
sary to incur, as the Bishop on his visitation, proceeding from station to station, can 
never be far from medical advice, and in the event of his heii^ indisposed, a 
surgeon from one station could attend his Lordship to the next. By the terms of 
the Act of Parliament, 4 Geo. 4, c. 71, sec. 6, you were not justified in granting 
that or any addition without our previous sanction. 


(35 .)..-*ECCLESIASTICAL letter to the Bengal Government, 
dated 4th May 1831. 


(35*) Letter to 
Bengal^ 

4 May 1831. 


In consequence of a reference which has been made to us by the Government of Bombay, 
we think it right to desire that the allowances of chaplains, whether of the English or 
the Scotch church, absent within the limits of the charter, including the Cape of Good 
Hope, be subject to deductions in the same proportion as those of our civil servants ; and 
that a chaplain officiating for an absentee receive the allowances stopped under this order 
yvhen the stoppage docs not exceed 200 rupees a month ; but in all cases where the deductions 
exceed that sum, we direct the surplus to oe credited to the account of civil charges. 


(36.) — ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 15th June 1831. 

Letter from, dated You will have observed by our despatch to you in the public department, of February last t» 
^3 Nov. 1830. paragraphs 18 to 21, that we have fixed the allowances of the chaplains of Prince of Wales’ 
t See App. 0. 3. Island, Singapore and Malacca at 9,600 rupees per annum each. 

Mr. Jones will have the benefit of that arrangement ; but we must decline to grant him 
any salary in excess of that amount. 


(37.) Letter to 
Bengal^ 
ao July 1831. 


(37.) — ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Government, 
dated 20th July 1831. 

The practice of periodical visitations by district chaplains is, we think, judicious, being 
calculate to make the services of our ecclesiastical functionaries more extensively useful 
than they would otherwise be. But whilst, for this reason, we vsaiiction the grant of an 
extra allowance to each chaplain for the period of such visits, we are of opinion that 360 rupees 
per mensem, the amount paid by you, is excessive, and we desire that it be immediately 
reduced to 200 rupees per mensem, which we think amply sufficient. 

We are, &.c. 

(signed) i?. Campbell^ 

J, Cr. Mavenshaw, 8cc. &c. 


-ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bengal Government (No. 1.), 
dated 1st February 1832. 


Letter from ( 3 ® 0 “ 

3 Aug. 1830. 

Paras. 14, 65, 66, 

and Leucr.7 June 1831. We tliiuk satisfactory reasons have been assigned for the appointment of an assistant- 
surgeon to attend the Bishop of Calcutta during his episcopal visitations, and we authorize 
gf, you to grant to the individual who may from time to time be selected for that duty, tlie 
130 allowances usually drawn by assistant-surgeons in charge of a battalion of native infantry 
when in the field, as stated in the margin. 

W’^e are, &c. &c. 


Pay - - - 
Gratuity - - - 

Tentage - - 
Full lUtions « 
Salary - - - 
Rup. per oien. 


(39.) l..eiter from 
Calcutta Civil 
Finance Committee 
to Governor- 
general, 

30 April 1830. 


(39.) — LETTER from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor- 
general in Council at Bengal^ dated 30th April 1830. 

My Lord, 

1. We profjose in this address to bring the ecclesia-stical establishments to the notice of 
your Lordsnip in Council. In our letter of the 3d December we pointed out that the expense 
on that account, which in 1813-14 amounted to R* 1,22,391 had risen in 1823-24 to 
R* 6,67,563, and in 1827-28 to R* 8,86,992. We apprehend that, unless checked, it has 
not yet by any means atiained its full limits, as we are aware that, in the opinion of those 
authorities who may be considered most competent to form a correct judgment, the establish- 
ment is still inadequate to the performance of the duties with which it is charged. In this 
view of the matter, and especially in the present state of financial difficulty, it may deserve 
serious consideration on what principles the ecclesiastical establishment of India ought to be 
constituted and its extent determined. 

2 . In the first place, we believe that there is a general coucurrcnce of sentiment that the con- 
stitution assigned to it by the last Charter Act ought not to be disturbed. Except on grounds 

- of 



ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


of expense, the control of a Bishop for India and an archdeacon for each of the three presi- 
dencies must be admitted to be every way advant^eous. Those grounds will, however, 
under present circumstances, be probably deemed sufficient to preclude the scheme of dividing 
India into more than one diocese from being entertained. The establishment will still stand 
on a footing of high respectability, being constituted on principles similar to a diocese in 
England. Such an aiTangement for the discipline and government of the ecclesiastical esta- 
bliimment unavoidably raises the public charge much above its former amount, but the 
advantage of the change in securing increased efficiency and respectability, will we presume, 
as above intimated, be recognized as amply justifying the increased expense. 

3. We have stated, however, that we apprehend that the increase of expense, unless 
rhecked, has not yet attained its full limits, and being of opinion that it nmy be checked 
without any sacrifice of the principles on whicli the establishment should rest, we proceed to 
submit the suggestions that have occurred to us with the view of fixing a limit to the charge, 
and in some degree reducing it. We conceive that it would be out of all reason to regard 
our Indian empire as a portion of Christendom for the spiritual wants of every part of which 
it is incumbent on the ruling authority to provide a regtilarly ordained priestno^, even sup- 
posing the British Gfovernmeut to admit such an obligation in possessions wherein Christianity 
is the prevailing religion : there is no district in which a few Christians do not reside, and in 
some tne native Christians are numerous ; but it has never, we believe, been thought reason- 
able that the native Christian community should fall under the pastoral care of the Govern- 
ment establishment of chaplains, who have rarely, if ever, undertaken the charge or qualified 
themselves for doing so, by a knowledge of native languages. It comes then to be merely 
a question of degree, for what number of Christians in the public service the Government 
are to supply a clergyman of the Established Church. In the decision of this question the 
respectability of the church establishment is no wise concerned ; constituted as the esta- 
blishment is, its respectability would be as great, although its usefulness would not be equally 
extensive, whether it were confined to the three presidencies or were spread from Cape 
Comorin to Tliibet ; we feel ourselves, therefore, to be entitled to treat this as a question over 
which the present state of the public finances, and the great increase of expense already 
incurred, ought properly to exercise predominant influence. 

4. Under the view of the subject just taken, we beg leave to express our opinion tliat 
every reasonable demand upon the Government would be satisfied by its maintaining such an 
establishment of clergymen of the church of England as would suffice for the following 
purposes : 

JF'irst. Public worship ought of course to be celebrated without interr^tion at the 
several churches of the three presidencies, which are supported by Government ; 
and the other ordinances of religion performed as required by those who attend them. 

Secondly. At each station at which one or more £uroj)ean regiments are ordinarily 
quartered, such provision should be made for the spiritual wants of the soldiers and 
other European servants ol’ the Government as may obviate the risk of their being 
deprived of public worship and religious advice and consolation for a lengthened period. 

Thirdly. All the other stations at which there may be two or more public establish- 
ments under the authority of European officers should be visited by one of the 
established clergymen at least once in each year ; and in tlie intervals of such visita- 
tions all European Government officers should have the opportunity of obtaining the 
services of a clergyman for the celebration of the rites of marriage or baptism at 
a moderate expense. 

5. We conceive that the ecclesiastical establishment, if calculated to provide for the above 
objects, would stand on the highest scale to which in the present circumstances of India it 
ought to be allowed to rise ; and in coming to this conclusion, we have carefully adverted 
to the several representations which have led to the successive additions made to tiie number 
of the Company’s clerical servants. 

6. We consider this to be the utmost scale of establishment which could be required, and 
we do not deem it essential that tliis scale should invariably be maintained. There are now 
so many missionaries in India (some of them ordained as ministers of the Established (Jhurch), 
that it is easy at many stations to supply the want of a regular chaplain ; and referring to 
the interesting report in which the late Bishop Heber detailed the result of his tour through 
the provinces subordinate to this presidency, dated the 6th April 1826, we observe that that 
lamented prelate speaks in the strongest terms of the character and usefulness of the class 
of clergymen to whom we allude ; and he obviously was of opinion that of Monghyr, Cbunar 
and some other stations the spiritual charge might be veiy advantageously entrusted to them. 
His remarks indeed have reterence immediate^ to missionaries of the church of En^and ; 
but it may be presumed that, if the occasion had required it, he would not have failed to 

S ve them a wider scope ; and although tlie measure of employing missionaries may not 
J desirable, except from motives of economy, and by some persons may be thought 
not free from objection ; yet it is an argument in its favour that a large woportion of the 
Christians for whom the Government nave to provide pastoral aid, are rresbyterians, or 
dissenters, or Roman Catholics, or persons who, though belonging to the church of Ewl^, 
would have no objection to join in worship and communion with any body equally prol^siiig 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. We propose accordingly that pecuniary provision 
should be made for the occasional employment ot such number of missionaries as the limita- 
tion of the fixed establishment may render it desirable to employ. 
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7. We conceive that it forms no part of the obligation of Government, to maintain a clerical 
establishment for the purpose of giving exclusive sway to the ^hurch of England, but merely 
for that of providing tor the spiritual wants of the civil and military servants of the state and 
of their families, so that in our view, the presence of respectable missionaries at a place, 
instead of being an argument (as it may sometimes have been used) for the appointment of 
a clergyman of the Established Church to tie station, ought to w^igh against the measure, 
where not otherwise indispensable* 

0. By the principle which we should wish to have laid down, there would be effected some 
reduction of the expense actually incurred for district chaplains ; but our main object is to 
put a stop to its progressive increase, and we would add moreover, to raise the comparative 
respectability and usefulness of the established clergy, by restricting them to those stations 
whSe there is most scope for their influence. On this last point, indeed, our persuasion is, 
that the established clergy would gain by \mng restricted to the Presidencies, and not more 
than two or three of the principal stations in the interior of the country ; but other considera* 
tions discourage us from carrying our recommendation to that extent. 


Presidenciei. 

Numbar ol* i 
Chaplains. ' 

Agg»(!|.«e 

Salaries. 

Bengal - 

8 

Ks. 

6i,68o 

Madras - 

4 

36,700 

Bombay > 

2 

16,800 

Total - - 

14 

1,05,180 


9. We enclose a comparative statement of the number of ch^Iains 
now employed, and the number to which we think they might be limited. 
This modification of the ecclesiastical establishment would effect a reduction 
of 14 chaplains, and a reduction of expense after an allowance is made for 
the occasional employment of missionaries, to the extent of R® 1,05,180 per 
annum. 


10. We do not imagine that it can be necessary or proper for us to enter into a detailed 
explanation of the mode in which the visits of the clergy to their several subordinate stations 
should be regulated. But it may be right to explain, that our schedule is framed on the 
supposition that those chaplains who are stationed at places where there is no Europeai\ 
regiment, will be engaged in visitations during the largest part of the fair season, and that all 
may accomplish what the late Bishop Heber appears to have contemplated in constituting 
district cures. 

11. We have already recommended, in our letter of the 3d December 1829, that a vacancy 
which has occurred in the establishment of Scotch chaplains at Madras should not be filled 
up ; and we take this opjwrtunity of suggesting for consideration, whether it might not be 
advisable that the Scotch establishment should be entirely withdrawn. It has generally 
proved at best a sort of surplusage ; as owing to intermarriages and other bonds of connection 
with the church of England, there are few natives of Scotland in India who belong exclu- 
sively to the Scottish communion. It is only at the Presidencies that they have the oppor- 
tunity of attending public worship according to the forms of the established church of tneir 
native country, and from the limited number of Scotch chaplains, the performance of service 
even at the Presidencies must be liable to occasional interruption. Finally, as under tlie con- 
stitution of the church of Scotland, no ecclesiastical control can be exercised in this country 
over Scotch chaplains, they must in fact stand as free from control as the other chaplains 
were before the appointment of a bishop, and even more so, for the authority of the cnurch 
courts at home must be nugatoiy. The personal character of the clergymen is therefore the 
sole security tor the correct discnai^e of the dutit^s of their sacred office, a security, which, 
to their great credit, has hitherto proved sufficient. Under tliese considerations, we do not 
regard the church of Scotland as fitted for coloni/Aition in India, and arc of opinion that it 

would foiieit none of the respect to which it is eminently entitled, by relin- 
quishing this field of usefulness to the established church of the sister 
country" We therefore recommend, that it should be proposed to the 
Court of Directors, not to fill up vacancies as they occur in the Scotch 
establishment, and to give the immediate option to all present incumbents to 
retire upon the usual pension, as if they nad served the full period of 15 
years. Should this suggestion be adopted, there will result a further saving 
bf R* 62,418, making an aggregate reduction of charge to the extent of 
R‘ 1,67,598. 

12. We have to add, that the Scotch churches of Madras and Bombay are the property of 
Government, and might be applied to the use of congregations of members of the church of 
England. 

13. In conclusion, we would submit as a question which may be deemed worthy of the 
consideration of the home authorities, how far it might be practicable to provide for the retire- 
ment of chaplains by means of church patronage in England, more economically for the 
Government and advantageously for the individuals, than by the system of pensions now 
established. 

We have the honour to be, &c. 


Presidencies. 

N umber of 
Chaplains. 

Aggregate 

Salaries. 

Bengal 

3 

R.. 

Madras •>. 

3 

>0.635 

Bombay - 

3 

ao, 37 o 

Total - - 

6 

63,418 


(signed) 


J). Hill. 

Holt Mackenzie. 
John Bax. 
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ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT of the Thrbs PresidbmcibSi according to the Scale authorised by 

the Honourable Court of Directors. 


BENGAL. 

The Lord Bishop, 

Archdeacon, and 
37 Chaplains, 

Of whom 29 are now present, and 
8 absent on furlough, Ac. Ac. 


M AD EAS. 

Archdeacon, and 
23 Chaplains, 

Of whom 19 are now present, and 
4 absent on furlough, Ac. Ac. 


BOMBAY. 

Archdeacon, and 
14 Chaplains, 

Of whom 11 are now present, and 
3 absent on furlough, Ac. Ac. 


SCALE of ESTABLISHMENT proposed by the Civil Finance Committee. 



MADRAS. 



0 MB AY. 


Presidency : 

Tlie Lord Bishop. 

Archdeacon. 

1 Chaplain to the Lord Bishop. 
5 - ditto of the Presidency, 
i - ditto at Barrackporc. 

1 • ditto at Dum Dum. 

Subordinate Stations : 

1 Chaplain at Berhampore. 

1 • ditto at Dacca. 

1 - ditto at Bhaugulpore. 

1 - ditto at Dinapore. 

1 • ditto at Ghazecporc. 

1 - ditto at Benares. 

1 - ditto at Allahabad. 

2 - ditto at Cawnpore. 

1 - ditto at Furruckabad, or 
Bareilly. 

1 - ditto at Agra. 

2 - ditto at Meerut. 

1 « ditto for Malwa and Raj- 
pootana. 

1 • ditto at Saugor. 

23 Chaplains. 

g/ditto allowed for furlough 
and contingencies, 

29 Total number of Chaplains. 


Presidency : 

Archdeacon. 

1 senior Chaplain. 

X junior - ditto. 

1 Chaplain. 

1 - ditto at Fort &t. George. 
1 - ditto at Black Town. 

1 - ditto at St. Thomas s 
Mount and Poonamellce. 

Subordinate Stations; 

1 Chaplain at Bangalore. 

1 • ditto at Trichinopoly. 

1 - ditto at Bellaiv. 

1 • ditto at Masulipatam. 

1 - ditto for Cannore and 
Mangalore. 

1 • ditto at Nagpore. 

1 - ditto for Yizigapatam and 
Ganjam. 

1 - ditto for Ncllore, Arcot, 
and Cuddalore. 
l - ditto for the Neilgherries, 
Tellicherry and Calicut. 

15 Chaplains. 

f - aitto allowed for fur- 
lough and contingencies. 

19 Total number of Chaplains. 


Presidency : 

Archdeacon. 

1 senior Chaplain. 

1 junior ditto. 

1 Chaplain for Colabah, Tan- 

nali and the Harbour of 
Bombay. 

Subordinate Stations : 

2 Chaplains for Poonah and 

kirkee. 

1 - ditto for Surat, Broach 
and Baroda. 

I • ditto for Deesa, Ahmed- 
nugger and Kaira. 

1 - ditto for Belgaum, Danwar 
and tlie Southern Concan. 
1 « ditto for Rajeote and 
Cutch. 

1 - ditto for Alimednuggcr 

and Mulligaum in Can- 
deish. 

10 Chaplains. 

2 r allowed for furlough and 
\ contingencies. 

12 Total number of Chaplains. 


Number at present 37 Chaplains. 
Ditto proposed 29 - ditto. 

Proposed reduction 8 « ditto. 


Number at present 23 Chaplains. 
Ditto proposed 19 - ditto. 

Proposed reduction 4 


Number at present 14 Chaplains. 
Ditto proposed 12 . ditto. 

Proposed reduction 2 - ditto. 


Each receiving R* 8,6 lo per 
annum - - . R* 68,880 

Deduct, allowance to Mis- 
sionaries, 6 receiving 
each R* i,2Q0 per annum 7,200 


Add Scotch Kirk- 
Senior Minister 11 ’' 12,931 
Junior - ditto - 9,482 


61,680 


22,413 


Each receiving R* 7,875 per 

annum - • - R* 31,500 

Deduct allowance to Mis-l 
sionaries, 4 receiving > 4,800 

each R** 1,200 per annum J 


Add Scotch Kirk — 
Senior Minister - 11,760 
Junior - ditto - 7,875 


Receiving per annum - R*» 1 9,200 
Deduct allowance to Mis-T 


sionanes, « receiving V 2,400 
each R* 1,200 per annumj 


26,700 


19.635 


Add Scotch Kirk- 


16,800 


Senior Minuter • 11,760 
Junior - ditto • 8,610 

40,370 


To T/VL laving, 11’ 84,093 


Total saving, R* 46,335 


Total laving, R‘ 37,170 
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(40.) Letter to the 
Bishop of CalcuttOy 
18 Mey i 830. 


(41.) Letter from 
the Bishop of 
CatcuttOf 
16 June 1830, 


(40*) — LETTER from the Bengal Government to the Bishop of Cakkttaf 
dated the 18th May 1830. 

My Lord, 

We do ourselves tlie lionour of submitting, for your Lordship’s perusal, the accompanying 
copy of a letter to our address, from the committee appointed to investigate the finances of 
British India, proposing reductions in the ecclesiastical establishments of the three presi- 
dencies, showing a saving of R* 1,67,590 which would result therefrofn, together with copy 
of its subjoined scale, of the establishment authorized by the Court of Directors, and that 
proposed oy the committee. 

We need hardly inform your Lordship of the indispensable necessity which esists for intro- 
ducing arrangements of economy into every department. The financial difflcttlties of the 
state are indeed at the present period of so urgent and pressing a nature, that fetrenchment 
of expenditure is a paramount duty, and one which we deem ourselves imperatively obliged 
to perform, whenever it may appear practicable, consistently with the preservation 01 all 
that may be requisite to ensure efficiency in the different depaiiments of public service. 

Assured of your Lordship’s cordial disposition to concur with us in inis and every other 
measure of public advantage, we should esteem it an obligation if your Lordship would favour 
us with such observations as a perusal of the accompanying report may suggest^ and we may 
venture to assure your Lordship, that those suggestions will receive both mm ourselves and 
from the authorities at home, every consideration which is due, no less to the importance of 
the subject than to the dignity of the station which you occupy. 

We have, 8lc. 


Fort William, \ (signed) W. C. Bentinck, 

18th May 1830. J W. B. Bagley. 

a T. Metcalfe. 


(41.)— LETTER from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta to the Governor-general in Council 

of Bengal^ dated 16th June 1830. 

My Lord, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a letter to my address, bearing date 
Fort William, May 18th, 1830, under the signature of your Lordship, together with those 
of two members of the Supreme CounciL 

It gives me great pleasure to have the opportunity of offering to your Lordship in Council 
the expression of my best thanks for this communication, and for the obliging assurance that 
I am considered by your Lordship in Council to entertain a cordial disposition to concur in 
every m^ure of public advantage. 

The observations I shall have to offer on the report transmitted for my perusal, are of such 
a nature tliat they will not easily admit of conciseness in statement ; the vast importance of 
the subject, however, and the peculiarly interesting conjuncture of circumstances under 
which my opinion is called for, must plead my excuse, if I appear to press unduly on the 
attention of your Lordship in Council. In discussing the several points which a careful 

r Tusal of the committee's communication forces on the attention, I feel persuaded that 
shall but meet the wishes of your Lordship in Council, by stating explicitly what my views 
are, and the grounds upon which I conceive them to rest. As I shall not fail to intimate my 
concurrence with the committee on all those points in which I can honestly concur, so I shall 
not withhold the declaration of my dissent, in reference to those much more numerous points 
upon which the conclusions they have adopted are at variance with what I conceive ought to 
be the principle of any arrangement to be proposed for the ecclesiastical establishment in 
India. 

My olnections to the plan laid down (for I lament to say the remarks I have to offer will 
assume the form of objections) are these : 

1st. That it will not accomplish the objects proposed, (viz. a reduction and limitation of 
expenditure) without more than a commensurate diminution of the desired efficiency. 

2d. That if adopted, it would prove in its operation altogether unmanageable ; on the 
one side embarrassing the Government, by placing it in a new and false position with respect 
to its native subjects ; on the other defying every thing like efficient superintendence and 
control on the part of the ecclesiastical authorities. 

3d. That the principle upon which, as a foundation, the whole measuiu avowedly stands, is 
one that cannot be maintained without contravening all sound theories of legislation, and 
all the dictates of experience, and breaking through an original and fundamental regulation 
of the East India Ckimpany’s government. 

I feel deeply the responsibility that must attach to the obligation of sustaining by 
argument assertions like these, but I am much encouraged by the certainty that ishe views 
I am prepared to urge are identical with those maintained by a large class of persons at home, 
who by numbers, weight of character, knowledge of affairs and station, must be regarded 
as forming a very infruential portion of the community. 

1st. That the plan laid down will not accomplish its objects. 

On that part of the proposed reduction whicn affects the ministers of the Scottish church, 
I abstain from ofiering to your Lordship in Council any opinion further than to observe that 
the measure will be very unacceptable at home to a large body of Christians, who will not 
lightly abandon what they are warranted to consider their just dtaims ; and that here in In^, 
where the want is so severely felt of individuals of character, who can command leisure to 
superintcad the various benevolent institutions, the removal of two functionaries from each 

Presidency 
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Praid 0 Bey 9 . «Q^ fer tbe du(y^ nnist be fell ea a ^eei iiie(m?emeiice. Theee 

I am aware are not the i%he&t grcmnds upon wbaoh this epecific reduction may and will be 
oppoaed ; I advert to them only, because they come within my personal experietice. 

^i^(,pi»ip((W6d seto the diiuroh eatahUahment wiU, as a measure 

of eocNeon^*^ be fipaaul in a certain de§^ illusory^ as the estimated saving results from 
a oompariemi with the mUhmaed and not with tte actual e^miMiure in this department. 
The real strength of the ef tabhshment in Bengal will appear fivm the annexed list| wl^h 
falls short by five names of the niimber assumed to be allowed. 

But the objections to the arrangement proposed go further than tliis ; I would entreat 
your Lor^hip in Council to consider that it is me purpose of the committee to fix the number 
of chaplains absolutely^ without reference to the changes which may hereafter occur in the 
several presidencies, or the wants which may require to be provided for. Surely it is one of 
the greatest practical errors in Icgislatioii, to endeavour to meet by a fixed rule an unascer- 
tained contingency. I am not anxious to press an immediate extension of the church establish- 
ment in either presidency, but I would respectfully submit to your Lorddiip in Council that 
the principle upon which any arrangement can permanently be effected muet be an expansive 
principle, capable of adjusting itself to the wants of the communitv as their wants arise. 

The 2d position 1 undertook to maintain was, that the plan, if adopted, would prove in 
its operation altogether unmanageable.’’ 

It is proposed, if I understand this clause of the committee’s recommendiation aright, that 
the Government shall avail itself at discretion of the services of such individuals as may from 
time to time be found in India under the character of missionaries. To such persons it is 
advised that recourse should be had, when inconvenience is felt in consequence of the 
inadequacy of the means provided for the performance of ministerial duties at the several 
stations. It is not necessary to enter at large upon the objections which, as the members 
of the committee anticipate, might be raised against this recommendation ; I will observe only, 
that by it the Government would be embarrassed at once with all the difficulties of the 
missionary question : they would become identified with all that is doing or attempted for this 
object, so soon as they had given a public charge to individuals having no ostensible existence 
in India, except as engaged in the conversion of the Heathen, and of whose competency in an 
ecclesiastical sense of the term to exercise the functions referred to them the Government could 
have no knowledge, and as their m^pointment must have been made in the first instance with- 
out reference to the authority of Government, and derived from sources of which there would 
be no cognizance, the strange anomaly would not unfrequently occur, that GovemineAt might 
be supporting an individual after he had been separated from or disowned by the only 
authority which gave him even the shadow of a claim to exercise tliese functions, for which 
he is to receive a salary. These observations must be understood to apply to that class of 
missionaries to whom reference is made by the committee, as not being in communion with 
the Church of England. But in respect to all missionaries, both of our own and other 
churches, it may be further observed, that no one who wishes well to their cause could 
refrain from feeling strong objection to a measure which, if exteniuvely acted upon, could not 
fail to divert the minds of many of those useful and devoted men from that singleness of pur- 
pose which should be, and 1 rejoice to say often is, the charaoteristic of tlieir peculiar 
calling. 

Some remarks seem to be called for by certain expressions in this clause of the 
committee’s letter, respecting the sway exercised by the cnurch in India, and the mode of 
increasing and securing the respectability of its cleiw. For myself and my brethren, 
I would disclaim all desire that the Established Church snould possess or exercise any sway, 
except for the maintenance of public order, nor can I form an idea of respectability attaching to 
the clei^y apart from the consideration of their general and acknowledged usefulness. 

In proceeding to speak to the points of the 3d head of objection, 1 would take leave to 
submit to your Lordship in Council, that the principle so broadly stated by the committee, 
viz. That it is not incumbent upon the ruling autnorities in British India to make provision 
for the spiritual wants of their Christian subjects,” appears to be at variance with every 
received theory of government : a wise system of rule will always be a system of disciphne 
rather than of puni^ment, but there can be no discipline without souna morals, no sound 
morals without the sanction of religion. I need not surely add, tiiat to a Government calling 
itself Christian, there is but one religion which can be rerarded as affording a sure foundation, 
for the edifice of civil polity, that which claims, and which oeyond all minsaying may be proved 
to possess, divine authority. I say this without the least fear of being misunaerstood as 
though I would desire to narrow the limits of the most extended toleration. 

The Gfovemment of India has hitherto wisely refrained from any direct interference with the 
religious prejudices of the natives. But though precluded from giving positive aid to the cause 
of the truth, it cannot be altogether indifferent to the progress that truth has effected ; 
yet surely it must be something more than indifference which would deny to Chmtiatis 
a participation in those advantages so largely emoyed by Hindoos and Mussulmans* 
A veiy different view was taken of this matter by the earlier framers of the Indian 
ostablishmenta ; they held it an indispensable duty to make provision for the lefigioua 
vrants of all their native dependents ; and it is clear that they intended this provision to be 
commensurate with the extent of their authority and influence. From this principle Uie 
Indian Ooyermnent has never swerved ; the application of it may have been modiflod frcMm 
time to time in reference to existing circujnstatices, but as a principle it h^ never been 
extroverted. If, therefore, it must now be abandoned, the burthen or proof will be on those 
who would urge considerations -of a very questionable economy agaiii^ dednotiona.of the most 
comprehensive theory, and the uniform tenor of experience. Iftkese reasonuig^ are sound, 
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they lead to a conclusion nothing short of this^ that the CHrutian Oovemtent of India must 
make adequate provision for the Chrutian instruction of its Christian subjects. 

I hope 1 shall not be considered to go beyond the limits of that propriety it is my anxious 
wish to maintain, if I proceed to submit in a separate letter to your Lordship in Council an 
outline of a plan by which provision might be made for the ecclesiastical establishmmat of 
this presidency, with due regard both to economy in its endowment and eiEciency in its 

I have, &c. 

(signed) J, M.JJalcutta. 


Rev. William Bales, 

- Thomas Robertsonj 

- Henry Fisher, 

- Will. Palmer, 

- H. Parish, 

- G. W. Crawford, 

- R. Arnold, 

- W. Parish, 

- H. R. Shepherd, 
H.S. Fisher, 

- J. C. Proby, 

- T. N. Stevens, 

~ James Whiting, 

- J. R. Henderson 

- J. Irving - ~ • 

- W. Burkett - • 

- J. Young - . . 
“ F. Goode - - - 

- C. Wimberley - - 

- J. Jackson - - - 


Rev. Robert Ewing, 

- T. Proctor, 

- J.J. Tucker, 

- A. Macpherson, 

- D. Garrow, 

- A. Hammond, 

- J. D. Wintle> 

- R. Prickett, 

- W. O. Ruspine, 

- John Bell, 

~ Thomas Dealtry, 
• Everest, 


I Now actually in Bengal. 


- Returned to Europe with permission to resign, 
Absent on furlough. 

’ lAbsent on sick certificate. 


The Bishop’s chaplain, Mr. Carter, is borne on the Madras establishment. 


(42.)^EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETfER from the Govemor-general in Council 
of Bengaly to the Court of Directors, dated 10th February 1831. 

3. On the proceedings of the date cited in the margin, your honourable Court will find 
recorded a letter from Uie Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and the papers which accompanied it, 
containing the outline of an arrangement for the church establishment of India referred to in 
his letter of the 10 th June 1830, a copy of which was forwarded to Mr. Secretary Auber, with 
the letter from the Financial Department of the 20th June following. 


(43,)— LETTER from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta to the Governor-general in Council, 

dated 20th September 1830. 

My Lord, 

I HAVE the honour to submit for the consideration of your Lordship in Council tlie outlines 
of an arrangement for the Church Establishment in India referred to m my letter of June 10. 

I have endeavoured to observe conciseness in drawing up the statements, but I trust the 
several provisions will be found to be laid down distinctly, and that they will be considered as 
combining the two great objects of economy and efficiency. My own conviction is strong, 
that if these measures, or something closely allied to them in principle, be adopted, the 
Supreme Government will obtain from the clergy services more important and more exten- 
sively useful than any which have hitherto been experienced, and this at a cost not exceeding 
the sum now allowed by the honourable Court of Directors for the salaries of the ecclesiastical 
department. 

1 have abstained from offering any detailed plan for Madras and Bombay, but I have no 
reason to suppose that any essential difference will be found to exist whicn would render a 
similar provision inapplicaole. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Chowringhee, September 20th, 1830. (signed) J, M. Calcutta* 


1. — SKETCH of a PLAN for the Ecclesiastical Government of British India, and of certain 
Colonial Possessions of the Crown of Great Britain* 

British India to be divided into two dioceses ; Calcutta and Madras. 

The diocese of Calcutta to comprise the presidency of Bengal and its dependencies, viz. 
the settlements on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengm, Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Malacca, 8ic. 

The diocese of Madras, the two presidencies of Madras and Bombay. 
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The diocese of Calcutta to be divided into two archdeaconries^ Calcutta and Agra. The 
archdeaconry of Agra to extend from the extreme north of the British possessions to Alla- 
habad inclusive, and from the western limits of the presidency to the River Goggree ; all the 
rest of the diocese to be considered as appertaining to the archdeaconry of Calcutta. 

The diocese of Madras to retain the two archdeaconries of Madras and Bombay as they 
stand at present. 

For the establishment and number of chaplains in the diocese of Calcutta, see Sketch No. 2. 

The colonial possessions of the Crown as here enumerated, viz. The Cape of Good Hope, 
the Isle of France, Ceylon, New South Wales, Van Dieman's Land, and the detached settle- 
ments established, or which may hereafter be established, on the coast of New Holland, to 
be placed under the joint superintendence and authority of the two Indian bishops in matters 
purely ecclesiastical ; who snail be empowered to perform all the functions attaching to the 
office of a bishop within the several colonies abovementioned,.the civil governors retaining and 
continuing to exercise all the powers and privileges conferred upon them by their letters patent. 

Each colony to be visited once in three years, at least, by one or other of the bishops ; the 
time and manner of holding the visitation being arranged between the prelates themselves in 
concert with the respective colonial governments. 

The Bishop of Calcutta to receive from the Indian Government 4,000/. sterling by the year 
paid in full as salary : 

Sicca rupees 600 per mensem for house rent, and an extra allowance ofS^R* 1,000 
per mensem while actually engaged on visitation, but the time employed in such visitation 
never to exceed four months in one year. 

The amount of salary and allowances for the Bishop of Madras to be determined hereafter. 

Each Bishop to receive 1,000/. sterling per annum from the King, with an allowance from 
the territorial revenues of each colony visited, sufficient to cover his passage money and 
travelling expenses actually on visitation. 

The salary of the archdeacons to be fixed at R* 1,200 per mensem, with S® R* 300 
tor house rent. 

All salaries to be paid in full according to the plan now pursued in respect to the judicial 
appointments. 


Appendix (P.) 

(43.) Letter from 
the Bishop of 
Calcutta^ 

26 Sept. 1830. 


2. — SKETCH of a PLAN for the Appointment and Maintenance of Chaplains in the 

Presidency of Bengal. 

1. Twenty-one principal chaplains to be allowed for the presidency of Bengal, with as 
many assistant chaplains as circumstances may require. 

2. The principal chaplains to receive R* 700 per mensem, with the exception of the five 
chaplains iiolding appointments in Calcutta, whose monthly salai^ and allowances shall be 
as stated in the schedule subjoined. The assistant chaplains to receive R* 400 per mensem. 

3. In case of the death of a chaplain while actually engaged in the duties of his station or 
absent on sick leave, a sum equal to a half-year’s salary shall be payable to his legal repre- 
sentatives over and above what may be due to him at the time of his death. This regulation 
to include the archdeacons also. See Stat. 0, Geo. 4, c. B5, sec. 5. 

4. The principal chaplains to discharge the functions now assigned to district chaplains ; 
the assistants to be engaged in aid of the due performance of ministerial duties under special 
circumstances of local or temporary necessity. Of such necessity the chief ecclesiastical 
authority shall be the judge, out his instructions shall not be authoritative until they have 
received the sanction of the Governor-general in Council. 

6. A principal chaplain travelling in the discharge of his stated duties shall receive the 
allowances of a major ; an assistant, that of a captain. 

6. The mode of nomination to be hereafter determined on ; it being understood that assis- 
tant chaplains who have served three years shall not be precluded under certain circumstances 
from obtaining appointments as principal. 


Schedule of Salaries and Allowances of the Chaplains in Calcutta, 


Senior Presidency Chaplain, 
Juniorditto- 

Salary per annum 
ditto 

i, SaR* 11,400; 
11,400; 

House Rent, Sa R* 
ditto 

3,600. 

3,000. 

Old Church Chaplain - 

ditto 

9,000 ; 

ditto 

2,400. 

St. James ... 

ditto 

9,600 ; 

ditto 

2,400. 

Fort William 

- ditto 

9,000 ; 

ditto 

none. 


3. — SKETCH of a PLAN for the formation of an Ecclesiastical Board for the Management 
of the Secular Concerns of the Church in India. 

1 * Th£ Board to consist of the chief justice, tlie bishop, the archdeacon and four membei's 
to be named by Government, and removeable at pleasure. 

2. A secretary to be appointed by Government, and to be a permanent officer. 

8. All stated salaries, all allowances, permmuent or occasional, all expenditure for the 
pection, repair or enlargement of churches, all salaries to church officers and expenditure 
Boa d^^ Bnder the head of establishment, to be assigned, authorised and defrayed by this 
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4. Tl^ci Bpfiurd to lay before the Governor- getierel m Copupil,, id lea#* a hpfoai the 
expirajdpu of each quarter, an climate of the probable amount of expenditure under tjip 
several heeds of appiippriation for the auarter next ensuing; and if approved,, ac credit to he 
granted on their account to the extent of the estimate witli the public treasury. A atateiuent 
of the accounts, in the form of a balance sheet, to be transmitted to the civil auditor within 
one week after the close of each quarter. 


4. — SKETCH of a PLAN to provide the Means of Retirement for Chaplains. 

1. That S^R* lOQ per mensem shall be received from the stipend of each princip^ 

lain, and 50 per mensem from that of each assistant^ and paid on his account into the 
bftph of Bengal ; interest to be allowed thereon at the rate of four i^r centf per anaum, and 
the accruing interest to be added to the principal at the close of each year. 

2. If an individual, after five years' service, detewnes to resign his appointment, and. his 
resignation is accepted and approved, he may claim ftie whole amount of the fund thus 
reserved for his benefit ; or in case of urgent need arising from his own sickness or that of 
his wife or child, he may at any time claim such portion of it as the case requires. 

3. The sum standing on account of a chaplain in tlie bank of Bengal imy, upon his sug- 
gestion, be converted into a Government annuity for his own life or that of his wife, at the 
rate to be determined by the tables published on the authority of the Government at home. 

Memorandum , — The chaplains to be relieved from the necessity of becoming subscribers 
to the Bengal military fund, but to be allowed the privilege of doing so if they desire it. 
The retiring pension and allowances, in case of sickness, to continue on the present footing. 
The surplus accruing on account of chaplains who have not completed five years' service to fc 
formed into a compassionate fund. 

The following Table will exhibit an approximate statement of the progressive increase of 
the reserved fund. 

At the end of 5 years, about R" 8,000 

Ditto 7 „ about 9,500 

Ditto 10 „ above 14,000 

Ditto 16 „ about 24,000 

Ditto 18 „ about 30,000 

Ditto 20 „ nearly 38,500 


(44.)— EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Jlfarfra^ Government, 
dated 11th January 1809. 

153. It is obvious to remark that, according to the recommendation of the Commander-in- 
chief, in his letter of 19 November 1807, chapels should be erected (upon the same cheap 
plan as that at Masullpatam) at all permanent military stations to which a chaplain is 
attached, and where no convenient place exists for the celebration of public worship. 


(45.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETl^ER to the Madras Government, 
dated 26th April 1809. 

Para. 3. In the letter from this department of the 5th June 1805, we communicated our 
directions respecting the establishment of chaplains at your presidency and its subordinate 
stations. 

4. We have since had under our serious consideration, the letter from your late senior 
chaplain (Dr. Kerr) of the 23d July 1807. In that letter the number of chaplains fixed by 
our orders above mentioned is represented as inadequate to the performance of the clerical 
duties at the several stations for European troops, and at places where Europeans of otlier 
descriptions, in any considerable number, reside, and the necessity of an augmentation to the 
establisliment of chaplains is pointed out. The want of churches or other pWes for religious 
worship is also mentioned. 

5. Your military letter of the 14th December 1807, paras. 49 to 52, and the letter from 
the Commander-in-chief of the 19th November preceding, therein referred to, have likewise 
attracted our attention to both these points. General Macdowall has expressed himself in 
tlie following terms : 

** In making the above remark on the indifference which is manifested on the adoration of 
the Supreme Being, I must add injustice to the military character, that it chiefly proceeds 
from a want of places (and at several stations, of clei’gymen) exclusively appoprmted for 
divine service, and I trust I shall be excused, if 1 suggest the propriety of having convenient 
chapels of moderate price, constructed in all situations within tne Company’s terntories where 
European troops are likely to be quartered : whatever may be urged to the contraiy, I am 
convinced that such an improvement, independent of the obvious advantages, would render 
the British character more res|)ected by the natives, and be attended by no evil consequences.” 

6. As in our letter of the 11th Januair last, in the public department, para. 163, we have 
authorized the erection of chapels at ail permanent militaiy etatiotis to which a chaplain is 
attached, it is here only necessary to consider the representatioiis above noticed, of the 
inadeauate number of your present clerical establishment* 

7 . In fixing the establishment in J une 1605, we certainly acted with that regard to economy 
so indispensably necessary in the existing state of our finances, for it did not escape our 
observation that one chaplain only was allowed for the Northern Circars, notwithstanding t!he 
great extent of those provinces, and that no provision was made for the Baramahl distrrct, 

nor 
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Owmtftic lyjftff fetetween FoVt St. Qfedirg^ ahd 'fl)ie Ifotiiliieim tSircars. 
frM vhe^ fiteflltir toifftirk.that one ^aplAto ortiy aHoWed fdr^biB 'district to ^e ilsduth- 
of AWrot,itod ihht no ciericd appOintnoie^t wa% Vnade for llie CoinAfktoi^ province. 

a. ft % hf tio ittfeahs intention to depatt from the jnat principles of economy still so 
nrg^Iy btft under the impression made on us by the i^emarks of the late Dr, Kerr 

on xhO deficiei^ of the present estaolishment of chaplains^ and those of General Macdowall, 
(in which Ae Governor and Council have concurred,) upon the same point, it is impossible 
for us, consistently with that regard to the interests of religion, which we feel as an indis- 
pensable obligation imposed on us, not to adopt the measures necessary for the performance of 
religtons worSiip throughout the territories subject td the British Government m their present 
extended stat^ and for removing the alleged Cahses for the indifference to the adoration of 
the Sttptnme Deing, which are represented as chiefly proceeding from the very limited number 
of clergymen and the want of places exclusively appropriated to diviiie service. 

9. We therefore now proceed to examine the representations of the late Dr. Kerr upon the 
deftciettcy of the present clerical establishment. 

10, The number of chaplains considered necessary by the late Dr. Iterr was 16, and the 
following was the proposed distributiOh of that number : 


X. 

PlfttlC. 
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Civil chaplains at the presidency to officiate in a church to be built c«i Choultry Plain 
Milita^ chaplain at tne presidency to officiate in St. Mary^s Church, where the Whole 
gajrison might then assemble, instead of only 100 men as at present 
For the Black Town - 

For St. Thomas’s Mount and Poonamallee as at present - - - - - 

For Vellore and Arcot, to reside at the latter place as at present - - - 

For Seringapatam, Trichinopoly, Ceded Districts, Cannanore, Masulipatam and 
Vizagapatain, one each - - 

For the Cadet Company - -- -- -- -- - 

For Hydrabad, Mangalore and Bangalore, one each ------ 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 


Total - - - 16 


11. In order to provide for the occasional absence from ill health, or by their proceeding to 
Europe on furlough, of any of the above, it was further suggested by Dr. Kerr, that four addi- 
tional chaplains ^ould be appointed, who might be employed at Negapatam,Tanjore,Quilon, 
Madura and other places, until their services were required at larger garnsons or cantonments. 

12, The establishment directed in our letter of the 6th June 1B05 was nine ; you have since 
nominated a chaplain to St. Thomas’s and Poonamallee, which has been approved by us in 
the letter of the 9th April 1806 ; the number propbsed by Dr. Kerr exceeds therefore by six 
that which has hitherto received our sanction. The stations for this additibnal number are, 


The Presidency - -- -- -- -- -i 
The Black Town ----------1 

Cuddalore, for the Cadets - -- -- -- -i 

Vizagapatam - 

Hydrabad - -- -- -- -- --1 

Bangalore - - --------I 


Total - - - 6 


Cannanore and Mangalore answering to Malabar and Canara in the establishment directed 
by us, the excess (6) is exclusive of the four additional chaplains for Negapatam, &c. &c. 
mentioned by Dr. Kerr, 

13. The appointment of a clergyman to the chapel in the Black Town in 1806 appears to 
have been a temporary measure, but from the circumstances of situation, we are induced to 
authorize a separate establishment for the clerical duties of that place. 

14. The extent of the Circars and the number of Europeans usually resident in those dis- 
tricts, appear to require an additional chaplain, whose residence may be either at Vizagapatam, 
as proposed by Dr. Kerr, or at some place more to the northward. 

16. Hydrabad was not formerly considered a station for European troops, with the excep- 
tion of the small corps of artilleiy attached to the subsidiary force composed otherwise of 
natives. Occasionally, however, we observe a regiment of European infantry has been added 
to the force there ; but, unless it is intended as a fixed station for Europeans, there appears 
no necessity for nominating a chaplain to H^rabad. 

10. At Bangalore, or in its vicinity, two European regiments are stationed, which renders 
the appointment of a chaplain there evidently necessary, more particularly as it is at a con^ 
siderable distance from Seringapatam, the nearest station to which a chaplain is attached by 
our orders of June 1806. 

17. It is stated, in a letter from Dr. Kerr, that there is an excellent church at Negapatam, 
&nd that it is the residence of a considerable number of Europeans, but that there is no clergy- 
man at the place. 

IB. With regard to the appointment of a chaplain to the NciV Towh at Cuddalohre, where 
the cadet institution is fixed, and from which circumstance alcuie such an appointment seems 
necessary, we have for some time past bad under our consideration the expecUenoy of discon^ 
tinning that establishment, on account of the repeated instances of miseonduct in the cadets 
that you have lately brought to our notice^ 

19. Biejecting, tnenrefore, from the present view of the subj<^i, the appointment of chaplains 
at Hydrabad and Cud^lore, for the reasons above given, the difference Wween the estaolish- 
ment directed by us and that proposed by the late Dr. Kerr is four, exclusive however of the 
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four additional chaplains for Negapatam^ 8ic. See. But from the foregoing observation regarding 
Negapatam, we think the appointment of a chaplain to that place would be highly expedient* 

20. Having thus made such observations as have occurred upon the vanous suggestions 
contained in the letter of the late Dr. Kerr, relative to the augmentation of the clen<^ esta- 
blishment, and having maturely deliberated on the whole that has been brought before us in 
that letter, and in the letter from the Commander-in-chief of the 19th November 1807, we 
have no hesitation in declaring it to be our decided opinion that an increase in the number 
of chaplains at present constituting the clerical establishment of your presidency and its 
dependencies, is absolutely required, and we shall proceed, without further delay than what 
may be occasioned by the selection of clergymen of irreproachable character, to make such 
appointments as will augment the establishment to 15. 

21. It is not, however, witliout reluctance that we sanction this or any other measure that 
may add to our expenses in India, already so burthensome, and nothing short of a conviction 
of its absolute necessity would have induced us to agree to augment the clerical establishment. 
The salaries to the chaplains at the additional stations must be confined to the lowest scale 
contained in our letter of 5th June 1805, viz. 2,250 pagodas per annum. 

22. Although in that letter an improvement was made in the emoluments to the clergy 
under your present government, and it has been admitted by the late Dr. Kerr that the 
allowances to chaplains are respectable, we are aware that they have not the advantages en- 
joyed in the other lines of the service, of rising progressively to various improving stations 
and emoluments ; the limits, both of their preferment and income, are upon a moderate scale, 
the highest salary now allowed to a chaplain, 3,500 pagodas, being much below the allow- 
ances annexed to other branches of the service ; and from the augmentation in numbers now 
to be made, the attainment of even this proportionably moderate income is placed at a greater 
distance. We cannot, however, consent to any present addition to the allowances to the 
chaplains from the rigid economy which our financial difficulties call upon us to practice 
every where. 


(46.) — EXTRACT MILITARY LETTER to the Madras Government, 
dated 3d November 1815. 

Para. 125. Finding, on a reference to the letter of your senior chaplain, mentioned in 
this paragraph, that he proposed ah increase in the number of chaplains employed under your 
presidency, we have been led into a review of your ecclesiastical establishment, upon which 
we communicated our instructions to you in our public letter of 26th April 1809, according 
to the circumstances of that time ; and we shall now state the sentiments which have resulted 
from the inquiry suggested by the reference before us. 

126. Dr. Kerr, in his letter to your Government of the 23d July 1807, stated, that 
16 chaplains were then necessary for the adequate performance of religious duties at your 
presidency. He also stated, that there were tour otlier places, besides those then occupied, 
at which chaplains might be properly stationed, namely, Negapatam, Tanjore, Quilon and 
Madura, which would nave increased the number of 

Stations for chaplains, to 10 

And with the allowance for casualties of ----- 4 

Would have made the total number required for the establishment 22 


127. On considerations of economy, however, and for other reasons which were stated in our 
public letter of the 26th April 1809, we limited the number of stations to 15; viz. 


Presidency, (Military 1, Civil 2) 3 

Black Town j 

St, Thomas’ Mount and Poonamallee 1 

Vellore, Arcot and Wallahjahbad .... - 1 

Seringapatam - 

Bangalore - ------.--1 

Cannamore - 1 

Mangalore 

Masulipatam - 1 

Vi/agapatam I 

Ceded UistricU 1 

Trichinopoly \ 

Negapatam ---1 

Total - - - 15 

To which is to be added an allowance for casualties of - - 3 


Altogether - - - 18 ^ 

By vour senior chaplain’s letter of 26th February 1813, it appers, that there were then 
actually doing duty, under your presidency, chaplains only - - - - 12 

And to sui)ply casualties arising from sickness, furlough, 8cc. he allowed - - 0 

Making the total number to supply only 12 stations - - - 18 


last returns which we have received from your presidency, it appears, 
that there were chaplains at the following stations, not enumerated in our oraers of 
26th April 1869, namely, Secunderabad, Jaulnah and Poonamallee, for in our orders 
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Poonamallee was united with St. Thomas’s Mount, hut by your returns it appears, tlratihere 

were separate chaplains stationed at each of those places. Appendix (P.) 

129. It also ap^ars that the chaplain allowed by us for Mangalore is now stationed at — - 

Quilon. ... Letter to 

130. Admitting, as we aie inclined to do, the necessity of stationing one chaplain at Madras, 
Poonamallee, one at Secunderabad, and one at Jaulnah, the number of stations for cnaplains 3 Nov. 
will be, as allowed by our orders of 20th April 1809 ------ is 

And for new stations - - - - - - - - - - - 8 

We also are of opinion, that with reference to the distance of the three places, 

Vellore, Arcot and W allab jahbad from each other, two chaplains will be necesisary 
to perfonn the duties of those places, for which one only was allowed by our 
oroers of April 1801), this will make a further addition of - - - - i 

And tlio number of stations to be permanently occupied by chaplains will be - 19 

To which must be added an allowance for casualties and absentees of one-fifth, 
or say only ------------3 

Which will increase the total number of chaplains on your establishment to - 22 

131. Although we are extremely unwilling, in the present state of ourfinanccs, to increase 
any of our establishments, yet, being convinced of the necessity there is for making due pro- 
vision for the Tjcrf'ormance of divine worship, and the otlicr sacred ordinances of our religion, 
at the. several posts and stations above enumerated, we shall take measures, as proper 
prsons shall present themselves for our choice, to increase the number of chaplains at your 
presidency, from the pre.sent .scale of 18 to 22, a number which we tnist will l)e found to be 
sufficient to insure the due performance of religious duties at all stations where any consider- 
able community of Europeans or native Christians arc collected, after making some allowance 
for such deficiencies as sickness or other causes will generally produce. 


(47.) EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Madras Government, 

dated 22d October 1817.' 

29. Wk consider the suggestion of the Bishop for giving to churches in India a more Letter to 
distinct and appropriate character, by attaching to such as rcqtiirc it a cupola for containing Madras, 
a bell, and encompassing the churches with afence, to be entitled to mature consideration ; as Oct. iSj?. 
and if the measure his Lordship has proposed can be accomplished at a reasonable expense, it 
appears to us desirable. 


(48.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LE'rTER from the Madras Government, 

dated 8th July 1821. 

39. With the design that we should recommend to your honourable Court to increase the (^s.) Letter from 
number of chaplains on this cstiiblishmcnt, the Bishop brought to our notice that, owing to the Madras, 
sinallne.ss of the number of tho.se actually serving under this presidency, there were some con- 6 July 1821. 
sidc.rable stations without a clergyman; and we avail oiinselyes of the present opportunity to 
request the attention of your honourable Court to his Lordship s suggestions. 


(49.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Madras Government, 

dated 8th January 1824. 

4. Tn E regular performance of divine seiTice at all the clerical stations in India, is a point to (.^g,) Letter to 
which we attach great importance, and we arc of opinion that particular care should be taken Madras, 
to guard against any suspension of it at the Presidency, where the necessity foi its uninterrupted 6 Jaa, 2824. 

discharge, is most urgent. 1 n j 

6. It is under this conviction that two chaplains arc authorized for the Presidency church. 

Whenever, through sickness or other cause, one of those chaplains is unavoidably absent, we 
expect that the other will cheerfully undertake and duly perform the whole duty. 


(50.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL J.ETTER to the Madras Government, 

dated 4th I'ebruary 1824. 

2 . In out despatch in this department, dated the 10th April 1822, wc fixed the salary (go.) Letter to 
of the junior minister of the cniirch of Scotland at your presidency at. R* 683. 6. 4. per Madras, 
month. , . . 4 Feb. 1824. 

3 In consequence, of representations transmitted to us by the Governments of Fort Wilham 
and Bombay, we have been led to revise the salaries of tlie junior ministers of the church of 
Scotland at those presidencies. We have, therefore, done the same m respect to M^ras, 
and we authorize you to grant to the junior minister of the Scotch church at your presidency 
such an augmentation of salary as you may deem absolutely necessary to provide him a 
respectable and comfortable maintenance; taking care that in the agwegate it do not exceed 
856. 4. Madras rniiees per month, that being the salary under ordinary circumstances, of 
your military chaplains. 
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(ija.) Letter to 
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5 April 1836. 


(53.) Letter to 
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3 Sept. 1828. 
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EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Madroi 
dated aath July 1624. 

Wb approve the hajimetion which you itsued in ;1610, that no place of Chtulian 
worship should hereafter be erected without the permission of Government previouily 
obtains. . 


(62.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Mudras Government, 

dated 6th April 1826. 

2. We have to acquaint you, that in consequence ofNagpore bein^ now supplied with a 
chaplain from Madras, instead of as formerly from Bengal, we have aetermineo to add one 
chaplain to your ecclesiastical establishment 


^53,) — EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Madras Government, 

dated 3d September 1828. 

2. Being of opinion that the salaries of the Presidency chaplains of the churches both of 
England and Scotland upon your establishment should be of equal amount with those 
enjoyed by the Presidency chaplains of Bombay, we direct that the salary of your senior 
Presidency chaplain be increased from one thousand and twenty (1,020) to twelve hundred 
(1,200) rupees per month, and that the salary of your junior Presidency chaplain, and of tlie 
senior chaplain of the church of Scotland, be respectively increased from eight hundred and 
seventy-five (876) to nine hundred and eighty (980) rupees per month. 


(64.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Madras Government, 

dated 22d December 1830. 

Para. 1. The Act of 3 Geo. 3, c. 166, sect. 49, fixed the salary of the archdeacon of 
your presidency at 2,000 L per annum at an exchange of 8ir. tne pagoda; but subse- 
quently to the passing of that Act, the p^oda has been withdrawn from circulation, and gold 
and silver rupees substituted as the money of account, by proclamation of your Government, 
under date 7ih January 1818. We nevertheless consider that the archdeacon is entitled to 
be paid the bullion equivalent for tlie gold comprised in 6,000 star pagodas, calculating, how- 
ever, the weight of tJie pagoda at 42 grains, as fixed by the mint regulations of your 
Government of 22d December 1807, instead of 42 grains 20 carats, as computed by 
Mr, Robinson. We therefore direct that you issue to the Rev. Mr. Robinson and his 
successors the monthly salary of Madras R* 1,600. 14. 6. or Madras R* 10,000. 14. per 
annum. 


(55.) — EXTRACT PUBLIC LETTER to the Bombay Government, 
dated 8th April 1810. 

7. These paras, after stating that from the absence of two of your chaplains on furlough, 
there remained only two for the performance of clerical duties, refer us to what you had 
before written in your letters of the 21st December 1813, (para. 75) and 10 April 1814, 
(para. 100) on the inadequacy of your ecclesiastical establishment. You will have found by 
our letters of the 22d July 1814 and 10 May 1815, that we had made some additions to the 
number of your chaplains ; but in consequence of the several representations now noticed, 
we have taken this subject into our further consideration. In the first of the above-mentioned 
letters you have remarked that Broach, Baroda, Kaira, Seroor and Colaba are without 
Protestant religious aid, by which you appear to indicate your opinion that clergymen should 
be stationed at each of those places. 

8. We find by your returns that the European forces arc stationed principally at Bombay, 
Surat, Seroor and Kaira. One of the European regiments appointed to the garrison at 
Bombay being generally in barracks at Colata, religious duties may be performed to that 
regiment by the garrision chaplain, some allowance being made liim for the necessary ei^eUsQ 
of conveyance there, Tliere is probably an European population at Broach. The European 
diplomatic residency is stationea at Baroda. 

9. From the information before us, we think the following places may require chaplains to 
be stationed at them : 

Bombay, civil 
Baroda - - . 

For the Garrison 
Seroor - - - 

And, to allow for furloughs, which it is indispensable to provide for, an addition of two, 
making the permanent establishment nine ; ana we shall take the necessary measum for 
completing the establishment. 


(68.)-EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bmbay Government, 

dated 9th April 1883. 

2. We have taken into consideration that part of your despatch dated the 14th August last^ 
in which you have brought under our notice the state of tne ecclesiastical establishment at 
your presidency. 

3. In our despatch in the public department, dated the 8th April 1816, paras. 7 to 9, 
we obmmunicatea to you our determination to fix the number of chaplains upon your estsr^ 
blishment at nine. 


Surat 

Kaira 

Broach 


- I 

- 1 

- JL 

7 


4 . Since 
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4 . Sinoe Suiit made, you liavo darned a lame aocesslon of territory, 4 arhich 

lias rendered necessary a considerable addt^en to the miiBber of our civil and military servants. 

B. We are aatiaiied therefore that an inmase of ^ number of chapiains is also niN^ssary ; 
havHig Deferred to the uuinber of civil military stations subordinate to your presi- 
dency, we have determined, in compliance with your recommendation, that the number of 
chaplains shall in future be twelve, Being an addition of three to the present establishment. 

0. We direct that the allowances of the chaplains to be appointed by us under this arrange- 
ment, be restricted to jper month. They will ot course succeed in due order of 

senior!^ to the incomes of the other chaplaius, according to the regulations now in force. 

7 . We have not thought it expedient to issue any directions with respect to tlie distribution 
of chaplains, being of opinion that our object of providing efficiently im the due performance 
of divine worship within the territory subject to your government will be most effectually 
accoinplished by leaving the distributioo to your discretion. 

8 . You will therefore, in concert with the archdeacon, revise the establishment upon the 
receipt of this despatch, and inform us of the stations at which you may determine to fix the 
several chaplains. 


(670— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER from the Bombay Government, 
dated 24th September 1823, Reply to Pth April 1823. 

4. We have the honour to inform your honourable Court that we propose at present to 
dispose of the chaplains on this establishment in the following manner ; althou^, for the 
reasons urged by the venerable the archdeacon, in his letter of the 10th of September, to 
which we beg to refer, we have not as yet fixed 
Saint Thomas’s Church - 2 


Colabah - - - - i 

Matoonga with Tannah - 1 

Poona with Sattara - - 2 

Surat with Broach - - 1 


any thing definitively on the subject: 
Kaira with Ahmedabad - l 
Baroda - - . - i 

Southern Concan - - 1 

Cutch - - - 1 

Candeiah - - - - i 


6. We beg to draw your honourable Court’s attention to the representation of the arch- 
deacon in regard to the rate at which the allowances of the new chaplains have been fixed, 
and to his suggestion for a progressive increase of the salUries of the chaplains generally on 
tins establishment ; and we take the liberty of recommending, if it be considered too much to 
expect an increase to the former allowances, that the salaries of the new chaplains may at 
least be made equal to those enjoyed by the old. 


(68.)-EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bombay Government, 

dated ‘ilst January 1824. 

2. your despatch in this department, dated the 31 May of 1828, para. 6, you urged 
upon our attention the recommendation for an augmentation of tlie number of chaplains 
upon your establishment, which was contained in your despatch dated the 14th of August 
1822, paras. 12 and 13. 

3. You will have been informed by our despatch, dated tlie »th April 1823, that in com- 
pliance with your recommendation, we bad resolved to augment the number of chaplains from 
nine to twelve, that being the number which you deemed necessarv for the due performance 
of divine worship within the limits of your presidency ; and we have now to acquaint you 
that in order to provide for cases of furlough, we have determined to add one more chaplain, 
making the total number of chaplains upon the Bombay establishment 13. 

4. In the 8tfa para, of our despatch, dated the 9th April 1823, we directed that the salary 
of the three junior chaplains should be restricted to 518 1 rupees a month. 

5. Upon reconsideration, wc are of opinion that the income of Uie chaplains should in fact 
depend upon the stations to which they may be appointed, inasmuch as the duties are more 
laborious and the expenses greater in some stations than in others. 

6. We therefore authorize the grant of an additional allowance not exceeding 100 rupees 
per month, in all cases of the appointment of either of the junior chaplains to stations in 
which you may be of opinion that increase of income is absolutely necessary for a respectadi>le 
and comfortable maintenance. 

7. In this armngement you will include the additional chaplain, which, as you are already 
apprized, it is our intention to appoint. 

8. We have had under consideration the memorial of the Rev. Joseph Laurie, junior 
minister of the church of Scotland at your presidency, praying an increase of salary. 

9. The sali^ of Mr. Laurie was fixed at 518 J rupees per month, by our despatch, dated 
the lOth April 1822, para. 3 ; and be has now represented the inadequacy of that allowance 
for the support of himself and family. 

10. Upon this application, we observed that it is our wish that the junior minister of the 
church of Scodand should be placed on as respectable a footing as ffie Junior English 
chaplains ; and it was with this view that the salaries fixed by us were uie same in both cases. 

11. Therefore, and as we have thought it necessary to revise Uie orders regarding the 
junior chaplains of the clpirch of England, we have come to a similar resolution regarding 
the salary of the junior minister of flie Scotch church, and accordingly authorize you to 
grant to him, from the date of the receipt of this despatch, such increase of income, not ex- 

nipecjs a month, as you may deem absolutely necessary to provide for >a mBpeet^ 
able knd comfortable maintenance. 
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(68.)--EXTRACT ecclesiastical LETTER from the Bombay Government, 

dated 22d May 1824. 

2. In our despatch of the i4th August 1822, we had the honour of informing your 
honourable Court that we had allowed the archdeacon the expenses incidental to his spiritual 
tour throughout the archdeaconry of Bombay in one instance, but that we had resolved not 
to sanction any allowance on that account in future on the ground of the practice at the 
other presidencies. 

3. We have now received a further letter from Dr. Barnes, representing the general pro- 

priety of such \nsits, the iinpoilance of which is greatly increased in this country from the 
circiimstance of the clergy being scattered through an extensive territory, without the means 
of being brought together, and from the greater part of the stations being at present newly 
foimed, and soliciting the usual deputation allowance made to civil servants being granted to 
him while proceeding on visitations, or that a specific allowance of (2,600) two thousand and 
five hundred rupees be assigned to him for cveiy year in which any visitation may be made 
by him. * 

4. We entirely concur in the reasonableness of the application, but under our former 
proceedings, and in the absence of any intimation of the wishes of your honourable Court, 
we have felt ourselves under the necessity of declining to comply with it, we beg leave, 
however, strongly to recommend to your honourable Court that an allowance may be 
made to the archd(?acon to meet the expense of his spiritual tours, according to either 
of the scales suggested, which we consider moderate ; should your honourable Court be 
pleased to accede to the recommendation, we trust that you will allow Dr, Barnes the benefit 
of it with reference to the tours he has performed. 


(00.)-~EXTIIACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bornhay Government, 

dated 16th J une J 824. 

23. Tiik 63 Geo. 3, c. 165, sec. 60, of which you have long been in possession, and to 
which reference was made in our public despatch of (5th June 1814, para. 3, is decisive 
on the subject brought before us in these paragraphs; and after you had ascertained that no 
allowances are made on similar occasions to the archfleacons at (.'alciitta and Madras, you 
did perfectly right in apprizing Dr. Barnes that you could not authorize the expense of any 
future journey to be defrayed by Government. 


(61.)-~EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER from the Bombay Government, 

dated 1st November 1821. 

6. We beg to refer your honourable Court to the lltli and 12th paragraphs of this 
despatch, in which we have subniitod the archdeacdi's n^coinmendation for a lurther increase 
of the chaplains* allowances, and of their number on this estHblishinent. 

11. We liave the honour to lay before your honourable Court a letter from the venerable 
the archdeacon of this presidency, renewing the recoin mend ation laid before you in a former 
despatch, for fixing a graduated scale of’ improved salaries for the chaplains, suggesting that 
the salaiy of the (chaplain of Colaba, should be rupees (800) eight hundred per mouth, and 
pointing out that the complement of chaplains to provide fully lor all the stations and for 
absentees, should not be less than fifteen. 

12. Your honourable Coiul will observe, that upon the question of adding to the present 
number of chaplains, we have required the opinion of the archdeacon on the necessity of 
H secdid chaplain at Poona, not considering it absolutely requisite, unless when the esta- 
blishment of chaplains may be complete, and all present for duty. 


(62.) — LETTER from 
Sir, 


the Venerable Archdeacon Barnes to J, Farish, Esq. 
the Bombay Government, dated 2d June 1824. 


Secretary to 


I iiEsiiiE to acknowledge my obligations to the honourable the Governor in Council for 
your communication of the directions of the honourable Court, relative to the additional 
chaplaiiis and their salaries. 

2. By a reference to my letter of 10th September 1823, the honourable Board will per- 
ceive that, on the grounds there mentioned, I conceive the present salaries of the chaplains 
not to be in proportion with the salaries and emoluments of the other servants of the honour- 
able Company, and that considering the necessary expenses of an university education in 
England, the time of life at which a candidate can be admitted into orders and appointed to 
India, the (exclusion froni any increase in the salary until a chaplain succeeds to either the 
senior or junior chaplaincies at »St. Thomas's church, and the gn^at and acknowledged diminution 
in the exchange of the rupee, T respectfully, yet earnestly, recommended to the Governor in 
Council a graduated scale of improved salaries for the chaplains ; by which each on his 
arrival would have 8,000 rupees |)er annum for five years, 10,000 from five to eight years, 
J 2,000 aft(T that standing, and 14,400 to be enjoyecl by the two chaplains of the Presidency* 
church. This proposal, tlic honourable the Governor in Council has, I am informed, been 
pleased to recommend to the Court of Directors ; and I cannot but hope that the honourable 
Court will fct'l inclined to adopt and sanction so reasonable a measure in order to secure 
a respectable and vmJI educated clergy. In the mean time, however, I most fully agree with 
the honourable Board, tliat the adcTition of 100 rupees per month to the junior clajdainsis 

absolutely 
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absolutely necessary to the respectable and comfortable maintenance of a clergyman at every 
station. 

3, And here, as the honourable Court have themselves pointed out tlie propriety of larger 
salary at some stations, I would bring to the notice of the honourdble the Governor in Council 
the peculiar and strong claims of the chaplaincy of Colaba in this respect. Colaba may 
with justice be said to be a large military station, comprizing not only an European regiment, 
but the d^ot of all the King's regiments on this establishment, and an Increasing bo^ of re- 
spectable Protestant inhabitants. The clergyman has no advantage whatever beyond his salary, 
while the necessary expenses of living there are acknowledged ito be greater than at any out 
station, and the article of house rent alone must exceed, for a family, 100 rupees per month. The 
honourable Board is aware that the salary at present of the senior chaplain at the Presidency 
is 1,200 rupees per month, exclusive oi other emoluments ; that of the garrison chaplain 
080, and the others 660. I would therefore put it to the consideration of the honourable the 
Governor in Council, whether the salary of the chaplain of Colaba, under the circumstances 
I have stated, should not he made up for the future to (800) eight hundred rupees per month. 

4. I observe with much satisfaction the increase which the honourable Court nave been 
pleased to make in the number of chaplains for this archdeaconry, and it is a great gratification 
to me that the Court approve of appointing additional chaplains, in order to supply the 
vacancies that may be occasioned by turloiign or death. I would, however, solicit the favour 
of the honourable the Governor in Council to notice to the Court of Directors, that twelve 
large stations have been already fixed on for the residence of clergymen, besides several 
minor stations, which are at present attached to some of the former, and each of which, 
particularly Tarmah, would afford duty to a clergyman of itself. It is also probable that 
a clergyman from this archdeaconry will be required to be stationed at Mhow. There is, 
therefore, already in point of fact, occasion for more than the prescribed number of thirteen 
chaplains to be resident in the country at the fixed stations ; and I apprehend tlie honourable 
Court could not have understood the great and increasing want of clergy in India, when they 
supposed by the appointment of a thirteenth cliaplain, they provided for occasional vacancies 
by death or furlough. 

t5. It appears that even now the full number of“ thirteen will be required to fill the larger 
stations in this archdeaconry, leaving, as at present, some minor ones to be visited only 
occasionally ; and entirely concurring in the? wishes and opinion of the honourable Court, that 
fhere should be beyond this an additional number to supply vacancies in the country by death 
or furlougli, as well as to fill, if o<‘casion require, some of the minor stations, I venture to 
solicit of the honourable the Governor in Council that lie will be pleased to communicate this 
sUitomeni to the honourable Court of Directors, and to inform them that in order to complete 
their intentions, the numboj* of their chaplains should be made not less than fifteen. 

• I have, &c. 

Bombay, 2cl June 1824. (signed) Gf. liarnesy Archdeacon. 


(63.)--EXTRACT ecclesiastical letter to the Govmiiment, 

dated 80th November 1025. 

2 . When by our despatches, dated the IHh April 1823 and 21st Januaiy 1824, we fixed 
the number of chujilaiiis of the church of England upon your establishment at 13, there were 
12 stations for chaplains. 

3. The number of stations has been since increased to thirteen by the annexation of Mhow 
to Bombay. This occasions a neccssilv for adding one chaplain to the establishment, and we 
concur in the opinion expressed by Archdeacon Barnes, that to provide adequately for cases of 
absence, two chaplains are reejuired instead of one as fixed by our fonner orders. 

4. We have therefore resolved to augment the number of chaplains upon your establish- 
ment from 13 to 15. 

5. With r(»gard to the allowances of chaplains gcmcrally, we arc of opinion that it would 
be unnecessary and inexpedient to adopt the augmented rates recommended by An hdeaeon 
Barnes. 

6. So far, however, as respects the cliaplain of Colabah, for whom a special addition of 
income is solicited, upon the ground that the expense of living there is greater, and tliat the 
duties are more extensive than at other stations, in accordance with tlie opinion expressed in 
our despatch, dated the 21st of January 1824, viz. That tlie income of the chaplains 
should in jmrt depend upon the stations to which they may be appointed, inasmuch as the 
duties are more laborious and the expenses greater in some stations than in others," we 
authorize you, if you shall deem it necessary, to make an addition to the salary of the 
cliaplain of Colabah not exceiMliiig IV 100 a month. 


(64.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bombay Government, 

dated I2th April 1826. 

The additional allowance which you have granted to Mr. Davies of R*200 a month, 
augments his income to R* 1,400 a month, which, when the advantage of the house is taken 
into the account, is a larger income than that of the archdeacon, and considerably exceeds 
the income of tlie senior chaplain cither in Bengal or at Madias. 

5 i; 3 0. We 
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6. We consider the former income of R* 1^200 a month an mnple aUowanee for the senior 
chaplain at your presidency, and if his other duties admit of his attending to the gaol, he 
ought 4;o continue to render that service without further r^uneration. 

7. We therefore direct that immediately upon receiving this despatch, you reduce the 
income of the senior chaplain to R* 1,200 a month. 

11. We are of opinion that the garrison chaplain is entitled to an extra allowance for his 
services at the Presidency church, but that the sum of R* 400 a month, which you have 
assigned to him is excessive. 

12. We accordingly desire that it be reduced to R* 200 a month from the date of the 
receipt of this despatch. 


(e ^.) — extract ecclesiastical LETTER to the Bombay Government, 

dated 24th November 1826. 

2 . Ok a review of the allowances of the several chaplains, we are of opinion that 
those allowances are sufficient to provide a respectable and comfortable maitttenance. An 
admission to this effect is contain^ in tlie memorial which you have submitted to us, in 
which it is stated, that for the reasonable expenses of any oixiinary family while in India, 
the present allowance of a chaplain is sufficient.^' 

8. But the memorialists represent (and we thibk that the representation is well founded) 
that the allowances of chaplains in India are not sufficient to enable them to accumulate 
a fund, in view to eventual retirement from the service. Admitting that to be the fact, we 
are not disposed on that account to grant augmentation of salary. In the majority of cases 
increased salary would, we apprehend, be expended in India, and thus the object of granting 
it would not be secured, 

4. We have, however, directed our attention to the regulations under which chaplains are 
permitted to retire from the service, and fix)m an anxious desire to promote the resectability 
and comfort of that class of our servants, we have resolved that the retiring pay of chaplains 
after a service of 18 years, including three years furlough, be augmented from 292/. per 
annum the pay of major, to 365/ per annum the pay of lieutenant-colonel; and that in cases 
of bad health, certified in conformity with the existing regulations, chaplains shall be allowed 
to retire, after ten years actual 'service, upon 200/. 16«. the half pay of lieutenant-colonel, 
instead of 173/. 7*^. 6rf. the half pay of major, and jjpon the production of similar certi- 
ficates after seven years actual service, upon 173/. 1$, the half pay of major, instead 
of 127/. ISs. the half pay of captain. 

5. We have further to acquaint you, that we have determined to abolish the designation 
of junior chaplains, and we desire that the chaplains be hereafter distinguished only bv the 
title applicable to the stations at which they are placed, such as chaplains at the Presidency 
and district chaplains. 


(66.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER to the Bombay Government, 

dated 27th August 1828. 

2 . Thf. ground of this recommendation is the supposed necessity of affording an ade- 
quate inducement to the senior Presidency chaplain to retire previously to the decay of his 
energies. 

3. We are by no means satisfied that the prospect of a large increased pension after 
a prescribed period of service in the office of senior chaplain, would not have a counter effect 
to that which you propose, by inducing individuals to procrastinate their retirement ; inde- 
pendently of which we must remark, that the office of Presirlcaey chaplain is not, as your 
proix>8ition would seem to imply, necessarily filled by the senior chaplain ; aiul further tliat 
if the person filling it, of whatever rank he might be, should fail in his competency adequately 
to fulfil its functions, it would become your bounden duty to remove him. As to the supposed 
hardship of such a procedure, we cannot admit that any exists after the liberal provision 
which we have made for enabling every chaplain, after 18 years service, to retire upon 
a pension of 365 /. per annum. 

4. We therefore decline to sanction your recommendation. 


(67.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER from the Government, 

dated 17th October 1828. 

7 . We beg to bring to your honourable Court’s notice, a letter from the veneimbie 
the archdeacon, recommending that the vacancies in the chaplaincies under this presidency 
may be supplied as early as practicable, and stating that the spiritual wants of the arch- 
deaconry afford a wide field of labour for an adaition of at least two chaplains to the 
establishment. 


(68). — ^EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER from the Bombay Government, 

dated 6th April 1826. 

3. We have the honour of bringing to the notice of your honourable Court a communication 
from the venerable archdeacon to this Government, dated the 12th March 1827, with the pro- 
ceedings thereon as quot^ in the margin, wherein we informed the archdeacon, tliat we were 
precluded from complying with his request, by the orders of your honourable Court of the 
6th June 1814, and 16th June 1824. 

4. The 
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4. The archdeacon having again brought hie claims to our notice^ on the ground of the 
depreciation of the Bombay rupee in reference to the payment of his salary, which is thus (he 
represents) rendered inadeejuate to his appointment, the duties of which are very extended, as 
appears the responsibility laid on the aschdeacon in the commission given to him by the 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, we beg leave to bring the same to the notice of your honourable 
Court for your favourable consideration. 

6. We nave the honour of transmitting a memorial which we have received since the prepa- 
ration of the preceding paragraph from the venerable the archdeacon to the address oi your 
honourable Court regaromg ms allowances. 


I. 

FttSUC. 


Gen. Cons. 

Si Jan. 1839. 
No. 45 & 46. 


10 July 1823. 
Fo. 1113. 


6. In forwarding this document, we beg to refer your honourable Court to our for- Letter to Hon. Court. 14 Aug. iSaa 
mer correspondence on the subject, and to draw your honourable Court's attention to 

the instances on which both the former and present archdeacons have adverted to the ditto, 19 'sept. 18*15 j Ditto from 
parsonage house, which has always been occupied by the senior chaplains, rent free. <iitio, 12 Sept. 1827. 

7. On the occasion of the first vacancy occurring in the situation of senior chaplain after Gen. Cons, 
the appointment of Archdeacon Barnes, he observea that he could not allow it to be filled up 
without reejuesting the attention of the Government to the tenure by which the person holding 
that situation enjoyed the parsonage house ; that on receiving his appointment in London, 
he was informed that he would also obtain a house in Bombay, attached to the senior clergy- 
man, but that on his arrival in India, having found the late Mr. Wade in possession of it, he 
forebore to prefer any claim for himself until a vacancy should occur. 

8. In reply. Archdeacon Banies was informed, that although Government admitted tlie Gen. Cons, 
entire fairness of his asserting whatever claims he might consider the archdeaconry entitled, 10 July 1823. 
yet that he would find on reference to the records in the Secretary’s office, to which he was Fo. 1123. 
allowed access, that the parsonage house was purchased for the accommodation of the senior 

chaplain, and appertained as an appendage to the senior minister of Saint Thomas’s church, 
without the Governor in Council having a right of interference in its occupancy, and that it 
must therefore, continue as the residence of the senior chaplain of Saint Thomas’s church. 

0. The present archdeacon, in applying for an allowance for house-rent, observed that his Cons, 
situation was much inferior to that ot the senior chaplain, who has a salary to a nearly eaual 23 March *1837. 
amount in addition to the advantages derived from the enjoyment of a good house, rent free, No. 34. 
as well as from very considerable emoluments, while the demands on his income were by no 
means proportioned to those of his archdeacon, who being placed at a distance from tlie 
episcopal seat, became in a more tlian ordinary degree the representative of the bishop. 

10. In reply, we informed the archdeacon, that it was with regret we felt ourselves pre- Gen. Cons, 
eluded from acceding to his request, by the terms of the orders from your honourable Court, 38 March 1837. 
under date the 0th June 1814 and 16th of June 1824. No. 25 & 31. 


(09). — MEMORIAL from Archdeacon Ilawtayne^ dated 10th March 1829, 

to the Court of Directors. 

Honourable Gentlemen, 

With all due submission, 1 most respectfully beg leave to submit to the favourable consi- 
deration of the honourable Board the following Memorial, relating to the depreciated value of 
the Bombay rupee, in reference to the payment of the archdeacon's salary. 

1. The case having been respectfully submitted both by my predecessor and myself to the 
Government of tliis presidency, which does not consider itself competent to afford any redress, 
the urgent necessity of an appeal to the honourable Board is considerably enhanced by the 
heavy responsibility laid on the archdeacon in the recent extension of the commission given by 
the late bishop of this diocese, as his commissary, together with the charge and use of the 
episcopal seal, with a view of relieving the heavy burthen, under wliich three bishops have 
already fallen within the period allotted for the service of the first ap[X)inted bishop. I would 
therefore most respectfully beg penixission to submit a copy of my address to the honourable 
the Governor in Council at Bombay, and their reply, together widi such statements as the 
urgency of tlie case with regard to future efficiency of the archdeacon’s appointment seems to 
require. 

2. Independent of other considerations of a more private nature, I would beg leave to 
represent die obstacles placed in the way of the most important and imperious duty of the 
archdeacon ; viz. his visitations, in a parochial form, to every church establishment under this 
presidency, a principle universally acknowledged to be essential to the maintenance, and 
even to the existence of the order and discipline, on which the Established Church of England 
^d Ireland is founded. An adequate allowance for such a purpose can hardly be considered 
in the light of emolument, being nothing more than what is actually required for the mere 
expenses of the archdeacon’s loumey. Urged too as the due discharge of this duty has 
recently been by the late Bisnop of Calcutta, as incumbent on his archdeacems, I still find 
myself wholly precluded from it by the depreciated amount of my salary, and by the incom- 
petency of the local Government to afford any pecuniary assistance to iJie archdeacon in his 
spiritual tours to the more remote Christian communities committed to his charge. 

0. With respect to a becoming residence for the archdeacon, it might seem but just and 
reasonable, that tlie house appropriated to and occupied by the senior chaplain, one of the 
best houses in Bombay, should after the foundation of the episcopal see, and the establish- 
ment of the Church in India on its present footing, have been transferred, on the first vacancy, 
to the arehdeadon, as the representative of the bishop, in a large portion of his diocese, and 
'vhose income as now paid, does not admit of incurring the expense of any suitable residence, 
nrider the high rent of houses in Bombay. The recent supersession of ftie superintendant of 
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the Bombay marine on a pension, by the appointment of Sir Charles Malexilm, and the esta-^ 
blishment ot' the marine department on a more honourable foundation, might seem by parity of 
reasoning to exhibit a precedent in the case of the archdeacon and the senior chaplain. 

4. I would humbly submit, that the intent of the IVamers of the statute to give to the arch- 
deacon of Bombay 2,000/. sterling per annum, appears to be fully manifest, it having expressly 
mentioned the sum of two thousand pounds by the year. And if by the laws of equitable 
construction of such statutes, the honourable Board of Control should consider the arch- 
deacon to be entitled to receive so much a-year, in such case I would humbly petition that the 
deficiency may be made up to me by the payment of the sum due, being the dinerence between 
2,000/. sterling by the year, and what nas been actually paid to me in each year for salary, 
at 2^. 3 c/. the Bombay rupee, which is now, in case of remittance at six montlis after sight, 
depreciated to 1 .s\ 9^d, since niy appointment to this archdeaconiy. 

6. But if, because of any words of the statute it was not thought admissible to give it such 
a construction as to entitle the archdeacon of right to be ])aid 2,000/. sterling per annum, yet 
I would most respectfully submit to the consideration of the lioiiourable Board, whether the 
intent of the powers of tlie statute, so expressed, ought not to be the measure of his right ; 
and to be so construed as to entitle him to obtain tlirough their justice, an amendment of the 
statute to declare the archdeacon entitled t(» the yearly sum of 2,000 /. sterling, payable by 
such means ns should not allow its amount to decrease. 

0. I would beg further to submit, wliethcr tlie words of the statute, ‘‘ out of the revenues of 
tlic presidency and island of Bombay to the arehdeacou of the said presidency and island,*' 
2,000/. sterling by the year, were not intended to express the measure of his right, and the 
words wliich follow them, to specify a mode of payment, but not to exclude any other mode 
tliat should give 2,000 /. sterling per annum ; whether, if the exchange for the rupee should 
have risen, it would not still have been paid to me at 2s. 3rf. ; and whether the construction 
which should limit the archdeacon on a rise, ought not by parity of reasoning to recomjiense 
him upon its fall. If the words of the statute do not bear this construction, y(*t there seems to 
he autnority for viewing statutes by an equitalile construction in various cases, where the object 
and intent of the framers of them is clear, and in the construction of Acts of Parliament there 
a|)pears to be the sanu* authority as to the admission of contemporiuieous usage, as a means 
of better understanding them in after times. 

7. All these circumstances may, I humbly hope and trust, s(‘rve to r(?comnicnd tliis Memorial 
to the indulgent and favounible consideration of the honourable Board, so as to protect the 
archdeacon in future from any further decrease, and that the arrears of my salary may be 
paid up to secure me from the loss which I have already sustained. 

Bombay, 10th March 1829. I have the honour to be, 

(signed) J. ILmHaynv^ Archdeacon of Bombay. 


(70.) — EXTRACT MINUTE of the Hon. Momistnart Elphiustoney Governor of Bomhay. 

I AM so well convinced of the inadequacy of the arclidca(‘on's income, and so satisfied that 
the Court of Directors will ultiinately aftbrd him relief, that I would readily eoneur in any 
mode that may be thought efiectual for granting liin» an addition until their pleasure is knowm. 


(71.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL UnTER to the Goveinineut, 

dated 1.5tii December 1829. 

2. Wk see no reason for applying to the legislature f(>r an alteration of the Act under which 
the Archdeacon of Bombay now receives 2,000/. a year at the exchange ol’ 2s, Sk/. for the 
Bombay rupee. 


(72.)~EXTRACT ecclesiastical LETTER to the Government, 

dated 13th January 1830. 

2 . We will take care to prevent all avoidable delay in filling up vacancies in your eccle- 
siastical establishment, but we cannot sanction any increase* in the nuTnl)(*r of chaplains 
w-liicli by our dispatch dated the 30th Novemben' 1825, pani. 2 <0 4, was augmented to 
fifteen, which then appeared ample for the supply of all tlic stations, including M how since 
transferred to Bengal. ^ 

(73 .)-EXTRACT ecclesiastical letter to the Bomhay Government, 

dated 28lh April 1830. 

4 . The Table, No. 1.* in the margin which we have draw n from your statements transmitted 
in pursuance of our orders of IGth June 1824, exhibits the aggregate annual charge in this 
department from 1824-25 to 1 827-28, both inclusive. It is so far satisfaefijry that tlie 
expenses of the last three years are materially less than those of the first year, but the aggre- 
gal(^ is still very large ; by far the greater portion of this agg^c^gate charge is for salaries and 
establishments. 5^ 


♦ Table, No. 1. 

STATEMENT of Ecclesiastical Ciiauoes for 1825-28, 1828-27, and 1827-28. 
In the Year 1824-25 11 '2,88,981 2 28 

— 1825-28 2,19,288 1 98 

— i 82})-27 • . . - . 2,17,287 3 *15 

— 1827-28 2,25,955 2 67 
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5. The Table, No. 2.'**' which we have drawn from the books of establishments, exhibits 

the annual amount of charges under the latter heads from 1815 to 1827 , and indicates in a A[>pendix (P.) 

striking manner their progressive increase. The inspection of this statement sufficiently ' 

demonstrates the necessity of a revision and rigid control over this branch of expenditure. (73*^ Letter to 

10. You have shewn a due regard to economy in having declined to sanction at present 

the erection of a chapel at Byculla, as well as in having substituted the measure of purchas- 1830. 

ing and fitting up a mess room at Bhooj, which may be applicable to the purposes of divine 

worship, for the more costly one of constructing a church at that station. We are inclined 

to believe that a similar plan might have been adopted in many cases, and the objects in view 

thereby attained at a comparatively trifling charge. We are strengthened in this opinion by 

Mr. Warden’s minute of 23 d Januaiy 1828 , in which he says, We have built a church at 

Kaira at a charge of about 70,000 rupees which is not now required ; we have built anotlier at 

Tannah, estimated at 20,000, but which has cost 40 , 000 : it is opened once a month, and not 

half a dozen people attend. It is full time that we should adapt our buildings to the wants 

of the community.” 

11. The Table, No. 3 .f in the margin which we have compiled from your coirespondeuce 
and consultations, shew^s the principal disbursements in this branch of ecclesiastical expen- 
diture 


* Table, No. 2, 

STATEMENT of Charges in the KccLEsr astical Department under the Heads of Salaries and 

Establishments from 1815 to 1827. 


Y E A K. 

Salaries. 

KstablisthiiiciiU. 

TOT 

AL. 





1 Per Annum. 

1 

i JVr Anunm. 

1 IVr /Irtnnm. 


1815 



43.937 

1 

4 

1 4.263 

3 - 

48,201 

- 

4 

i8i() 

- 


68,577 

- 

80 

4.263 

3 - 

72,840 

3 

80 

1817 

- 


84.777 

- 

64 

4.611 

3 - 

89.388 

3 

64 

1818 

- 


88,96,5 

- 

64 

4,755 

- - 

.03,720 


64 

1819 

- 


96,()(),5 

2 

5b 

. 5 . 97 f) 

3 - 

1 02,645 

1 

5 ^» 

1820 

. 


ioi,8(i7 

2 


6, (>03 

3 - 

108,471 

J 

.5b 

1821 

- 


112,830 

2 

84 

8, (>67 

3 - 

121,498 

i 

84 

1822 

- 


108,103 

2 

48 

14,7^7 

3 - 

122,831 

1 

48 

1823 

- 


92,611 

2 

72 

‘-* 0.757 

3 - 

113.36!) 

1 

72 

1824 

. 


J 23.433 

2 

48 

17,781 

3 - 

141,215 

1 

48 

1825 

- 


H 8 . 47 <) 

3 

4 

30,15*^ 

3 - 

178,632 

2 

4 

182(1 



: >39.853 

2 

64 

3^,069 

3 - 

1 75 ,J >‘23 

1 

(>4 

1827 

" 


j i 6 i, 57‘ 

2 

48 

4 L 35 ‘^ 

— — 

202,923 

2 

48 


t TABLE, No. 3 . 


STATEMENT of Expenses incurred in the Construction and Repairs of Churches, 

irora 1818 to 1827. 


Name of (Jliurcii. 

1 

When 

finishcii. 

Kxpense 
of Krection, 

Repairs. j 

TOTAL. 



Jhtpccs. 

IxUptfS, 

Vuptus. 

Surat - - ’ 

1823 

58.328 

- 

58,.328 

Scotch Chiireh - i 

1818 

56,582 

- 

56,582 

Kaira - - j 

1824 

1 

- - - 

74.756 

St.ThomasChurch 

. . 

1 

- - - i 

30,()69 

3»,G()9 

Poona 

1824 

4‘^,509 

446 

42,955 

Tannah 

182G 

45,553 

- 

45,553 





3,08,843 

Churches erected which ; 

Qrc unnoticed either in the 


Public or 

Ecclesiastical Correspondence. 


N. Concan - 

00 

04 

14,348 



Daporec 

New Church E.] 

- 

9.012 



Zillah, North of 1 
the Myhee - J 

1826 

9.091 



Baroda 

1825 

11.591 



Mhow 

1826 

8,200 



Koorkee 

1827 

3.760 


56,002 





Roman Catholfc] 
Church at Co-)- 

1826 

Total - - - U* 

3,64,845 

17.421 

laba - -J 






1 

3,82,266 


735^ — I. o M 


U 1: M AUK s. 


Excess above Estimate, 
11^ 28,328. 

Excess above Estimate, 
R’’34,l(iy, exclusive of 
Plate, R’* 1,400. 

- - Ibis includes repairs 
to 1819 only, from wliicb 
period R^ 7,200 appear to 
have been allowed for re- 
pairs and establishments, 
against which the receipts 
from pews are to be set 
off, the amount of which 
is not ascertainable here. 
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ditiire from l8l8to 1827. It does not exhibit the whole expense, particularly under the 
lioads of repairs and incidents ; but the aggregate amount even as it now stands, is consider- 
able, especially as more than sixth-seveiitlis of the entire expenses were incurred in the last 
five years of the, statement from 1823 to 1827. 

12, Of tlie amount of this expenditure more than a lac and a half has been expeiided 
.without luivine: been reported in the correspondence, and consequently without our sanction ; 
there is no branch of our senice in winch the neglect of our orders, enjoining previous 
reference to us in all similar cases, is more inexcusable. 

24, You refer us to the minutes recorded on your consultations of 14th May 1628 respect- 
ing the ])lan to be adopte d in building churches, and you request that we will deliberately 
decide upon the jirinc iples by which you are hereafter to be guided in their construction. 

26. In these minutes Mr. Warden was of opinion that judgment in the selection of stations 
and economy in the construction of churches had both been hitherto wanting, and that these 
points should be carefully attended to in future. Your President, in a minute to which Sir 
T. Bradford and Mr. Goodwin subscribed, recorded the following sentiments : However 
adverse to every unnec(*ssai*y expense, my mind is not satisfied that when we do erect a place 
of worship we should reject either solidity or architectural omaincnt on the mere ground of 
saving sonuj additional expenditure. There are associations with this question to which I 
cannot refuse attention. Every people in tlie universe, from the most barbarous to the most 
civili/(‘d, hiive ccuicurred in giving solidity as well as beauty (according to their different 
tastes,) to the temple or churches whicli they have dedicated to their Creator. This ever has 
be(‘n, and continues the usage of England, and it is peu-haps more necessary in a foreign 
possession like India, where men judge much by external ap|H^arances. The impression it is 
])olitie (were tlien* no higher grounds) to make upon the inhabitants of this country of our en- 
tertaining a firm belief in the truth of our religion, is not likely to be improved by our neglect 
of’ providing suitable places for its exercise. These should be built when necessary on the same 
plan as the eanioninents or quart(‘rs of the troops at IMatunga, where all the miildings are 
temporary; nothing can ])e more ajipropriate tlian the neat and eonveni(‘nt, tliougli temporary 
church but Ikwv ill suited such a building would be to the more permanent public and private 
edifices at Poona.’’ 

26. We agree in principle with your President ; at the same time* we are satisfied that Mr. 
Warden is correct in saying that then* has been a want ot‘ care and attention in the selection of 
stations for elmrehes, and of’ economy in their construction. You must confine yourselves to 
providing for th(‘ real wants of the Christian community. 

1st. When new elmrehes or chapels un^ absolutely necessary (and w’c do not suppose that 
many can now be required) you must tak(‘ particular care that the plan of their construction 
be adapted to tlie intended situation. The chureluss at Kaira and Taiinali are strong instances 
of excess in this point. Small and neat edifices were all that would have been required in 
those positions. At a great station sueli us Poona, which must lie perman(‘ntly occupied l)y 
us, and where there w'ill alw'ays be a considerable niimlxT of Euro])(*ans, we achnit that both 
beauty and durability should be considered in the construetioii of a ehureli, but both these 
fibjeets may be ai’coniplished without the use of much ornament which is always costly and 
by no nu‘.ans always in good taste. Beauty in architect iiie depends not upon ornament but 
upon form and jiroportion, and tliesi* in no resjiect int(*rfere with economy. The estimates 
must be carefully examined to see that every thing essential is included ; it is very important 
to have estimates that can lie rcliiul on, and think, with reasonable attention, this point 
may be secured; and we especially direct that no n(‘W' edifice of this class be commenced 
witnont our previous sanction, and that the plan be sent to us witli the I'stimute. 

2dly. At out-stations and wlierever regularly constructed churches are not absolutely 
required, you will, wherever it is practicable, convert to that purpose any suitable unoccupietl 
buildings. 


(74.)— EXTRACT ECCLESIASTICAL LETTER from tlie Bombay Government, 

dated 20th January 1830. 

2 . In the 7th paragraph of our desjiatch of the 17tli of October 1828, we brought to your 
honourable Court’s notice, the vacancies occasioned in the chaplaincies under this presidency, 
by the death of the Rev. T^dinund Denham and the promotion of the Rev. Thomas Robinson 
to the archdeaconry of Madras; and stated, at the same time, that tlie spiritual wants of 
this archdeaconry afforded a wide field of labour for an addition of at least two chaplains 
to the establishment. 

3. Tlie acting archdeacon has again adverted to this subject, stating, that out of the number 
of 1 5 cliaplains for this presidency, as fixed in your honounible Court’s letter of the 30th of 
November 1825, tliere arc two chaplains absent on sick certificate, besides the two vacancies 
above noticed, while there are only 11 present performing their duties, in consequence of 
w Inch some stations are without the services of a chaplain, such as Malligaum and Sholapore ; 
and (4hers are only occasionally visited by chaplains who are stationed in the same district, 
as in the case of Baroda and Abrnednuggur. 

4. In the reduced number of chaplains, the acting archdeacon observes, should any 
individual now performing duty be obliged to be absent on account of sickness, or should 
any chaplain who may be entitled to his furlough, which is the case with several, be allowed 
to take it, then some large station would be left without the opportunity of attending the 
ordinances of religion. 

5. Under these circumstances, the acting archdeacon has recommended to us the import- 
ance of pressing upon your honourable Court the necessity of immediately filling up the 

present 
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preBent vacancies, and of so increasing the number of chaplains on this establishment as to 
meet the casualties which may naturally be expected to occur. 

6. In recommending these suggestions to the attention of your honourable Court, we beg to 
inform you that the Southern Mahratta country being placed under this Government, has 
occasioned a call for another clergyman. 


(76.) — LETTER from Rev. Thomas Carry acting Archdeacon of Bomhay, to the Governor 
in Council, &c. &c. &c., dated November 10th, 1831, (enclosed in Letter from the 
Bomhay Governor, dated January 4th, 1832.) 


My Lord, 

The insufficiency of the present number of chaplains upon this establishment, has been 
already submitted to the attention of Government, and the recommendation of an increase', 
to our number has been favourably received ; on a late occasion your Lordship in Council 
was pleased to inform me, that the subject should be brought to the notice of the honourable 
the Court of Directors ; as the honourable Court may wish, before making any alteration, 
to have a statement of the present disposition of our establishment, and to have the deficiency 
pointed out, I trust that 1 shall be excised in bringing the subject before your Lordship 
at length. 

2. The number of chaplains allowed to the Bombay establishnK‘nt is 15; it was of course 
supposed that if all were in India this was not a greater number than was requir<*d to perform 
ecclesiastical ministrations for the European population dispersed throughout this pn‘Sidency ; 
from the above number, however, those who are absent fiom sickness and on furlough, inde- 
])cndent of the vacancies caused by death, must necessarily be deducted. At present five 
must be deducted on account of casualties; two (Rev. J. Cray and Rev. A. Cainj)bell) have 
been removcid by death ; two (Rev. F. Webber and Rev. C. W. N orlh) are absent on sick 
certificate; and one, the Rev. E. Mainwaring, is absent on furlough; hence the number 
Jictually performing duty is only ton, 

3. The number of vstations under this presidency at which it is desirabh^ a clergyman should 
be resident is 20, viz. 




NUMBER 

STATIONS. 

CL EUU Y M EN. 

of 

Europeans. 

1. St. Thomas’s church, 

Rev. 11 . Davies 


Bombay. 



2. Bombay Garrison - 

Rev. H. Jeffreys 

- 

3. Colabah, with Bom- 

Rev. T. Carr - 


bay harbour. 



4. Bycullah 

Vacant - . - 

. 

(New church.) 



5. Poonah 

Rev. R. Ward - 

1 ,8()o 

(). Kirkce 

Rev. I). Young 

()(i 7 

7, Ahmednuggur 

Rev. A. Goode 

754 - 

8. Malcolm Peth 

Rev. S. Payne - 

70 to 100 

9. Dapooree 

- ditto - - - 

22 

10. Deesah 

Rev. C. Jackson 

1,014 

11. Ahmedabad 

1 

Rev. R. Y. Keays - 
(appointed.) 

40 

12. Baroda 

- ditto - - - 

3B 

13. Tannah 

Rev. H. Jeffreys 

Co 

14. Belgamn 

1 

Rev. M. Davies 

843 

15. Darwar 

- ditto - - - 

30 

16, Surat - 

Vacant - ~ . 

30 

17. Sholapore - 

Vacant - - « 

138 

18. Bhooj - - - 

Vacant - - - 

117 

19. Malligaum - 

Rev. A. Goode 

54 

20. Rajeote 

Vacant . - - 

30 


H K M A II K S. 


- - The congregation consists of the 
society, civil, military, mercantile and 
otlicr residents of Bombay. 

- - The garrison chaplain is also junior 
Presidency chaplain. 

- - The station of a King’s regiment, 
together with a numerous European 
society. 

- - The residence of a large portion of 
the European society, and three miles 
from St. Thomas's eliureh. 

yrhreo chaplains have hitherto heeii 
J assigned to these stations. 

- - Tlic cliaplain is resident at this 
station from October to June. 

- - The chaplain is resident here from 
June to October, and at other times 
visits the station from Malcolm Peth. 


- - The chaplain visits this station once 
in two months. 

- - The chaplain visits this station once 
a month. 

- - The chaplain of Bclgauiii visits 
this station once a month. 


-- Tlic chaplain of Ahniednuggur visits 
this station once in two months, a 
distance of 115 miles. 


Ill the above statement, fottr chaplains are assigned to tl\e islands of Bombay and Colul)-*, 
in conformity with tlie opinion of* tlie late Bishop, Dr. Turner. 

736 — I. 5 M 2 1 Iv'g 
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4. I beg leave to submit for the consideration of your Lordship in Council, that it is most 
desirable that at each of the above stations a clergyman should always be resident, not merely 
that the sabbath maybe observed by the regular performance of divine sei-vice, that the 
sacraments may be duly administered and the sick be visited, but that he may promote and 
superintend, as far as may be practicable, measures for the instruction and moral improve- 
ment of the youth and natives of the place, and that his influence may be felt in the European 
society of* the station. 

5. To the above stations 1 ouglit to acid the following minor stations which would fell 
within the district of some one of* the resident chaplains above j)ropo8ed, and which thus 
render them more important. 

SevcrnclrcK)cr and Rutiiahghcrrie can be attached to Dapooree ; Seroor can be attached to 
the (chaplain of Poona or Ahmeclnuggur ; Sattarali can be attached to Malcolm Peth ; Broach 
cun be !ittaeli(*d to Surat; Kulladghee can be attached to Belgaum or Darwar; Hursole can 
be attached to Ahmeclubad ; Dhoolia can be attached to Malligaum ; Bhewndy can be 
attached to Tanruih ; Phoolshire can be attached to ICirkee. 

<L The number of Europeans mentioned in the statement, consists merely of those who 
arc in the regular civil and niihUiry service, with their tamilies, but it is necessary in speaking 
cif those for whom religious instruction is to be provided, to add several persons, Indo-Britons 
and others who are employed as draftsmen, writers, apothecaries, and as their assistants, 
with the families of such persons ; many of these are Protestants, and it is very important 
to provide them with religious instruction, for uj)on tliis jirovision must necessarily depend 
their character and liabits ; it cannot be necessary to press upon the attention of* Government, 
that this class of persons is becoming every year both more numerous, and of more serious 
interest in India. 

7. It is highly gratifying in calling tlie attention of your Lordship in Council to our 
ecclesiastical establishment, to notice the increase of religion among Europeans of all classes ; 
oar late much lamented diocesan observed that in lus visitation of tills extensive diocese, he 
had been agreeably surprised to find at nearly every station wheif* tliere w^ere Europeans, 
some wdio, alive to the importance of religion, were most anxious for the regular opportunities 
of attending jmblic worship luid desirous of promoting the education and improvement of 
those about them ; your Lordship in Council will bo gnitified to learn, that under this 
Government there is a full proportion of such persons, particularly in the younger branches 
of* the coniimmity. The circumstances of such persons, aflbrd an additional reason for 
making an increase to tlie number of those who shall attiird religious instruction; for without 
a wish to interfere with the particular tenets of any one, I submit that the appointment is 
flesirable of a sufficient number of ministers to secure the regular performance of public 
worship on the Sunday, and to exercise their influence in n‘guluting principles, wliich in young 
})ersons when left to tneir own operation, often lead to schisms of very great importance. 

H. In order to afl'ord to the liurojiean community of this pnisideiiey the regular means of 
veligi(ius instruction, the administration of the saevamenis, and to assist in (‘onducting the 
eharitable and other institutions which exist, 1 beg to submit to the consideration of your 
liordship in Council, that at least *i0 ehaplaiiis should always be witiiin this presidency, able 
to take their duties ; and as a reference to the experience of past years will show, that <Sne- 
fourfh of the number of chaplains fixed for the, establishment, has usually been absent from 
sickness or other causes, I submit that provision should be made to ineet exigencies, and 
therefore, that not less than 26 chaplains should be allowed for this jircsidency, 

Bombay, 10 Nov. 1831. I ha\e the honour to remain, &c. 

(signed) Carr, acting Archdeacon. 


(7(1.) — Minute of the Riglit honourable the Governor. 

It has always been to me a subject of great pain since my arrival in India, when the 
insufficiency of the jiresent number of chaplains in this presidency has been browht to my 
notice, and no time should be lost in calling the attention of the honourable the Court to it, 
and this simple and clear statement of the acting archdeacon’s in which I entirely concur, will 
explain far better than I can do, the want of chaplains of which the Christian community 
in this })residency has so much reason to complain. 

It is lamentable to think tliat at tliis moment there arc upwards of 300 Christians at Surat, 
SholcTpore, Bhooj and Rajeote, who are altogether deprivea of even an occasional visit from 
a minister of the gospel, independent of the number at the minor stations, who at long 
inteiTals may sometimes hear divine service perfonned by a clergyman. I am well aware, on 
financial grounds, of the inexpediency of adding one rupee unnecessarily to the public 
expenditure, but w hen the spiritual wants of the Christian community are brought before 
me so forcibly, I feel that I should be wanting in duty, if I did not most earnestly call the 
uUenlion of the honourable Court, to this important subject, and express my decided opinion 
tliat (*ven setting aside all higher considerations, it is bad policy in any country, and more 
particularly in India, where our influence is altogether denved irom an opinion of our supe- 
rior worth and excellence, to let the natives who are so scnipulous in their own religious 
observances, see that so many of their masters have no opportunity given them of attending 
even to the outward form of the religion they profess. 

(signed) Clare, 


Minute 
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Minute of Mr. Romer. 

I MOST fully and cordially agi’ce in these sentiments ; a misplaced frugality in our eccle- 
siastical establishments should be as carefully avoided as improvident expenditure in other 
branches of the public service. ^ J. Romer. 

Mindte of Mr. Newnliam. 

I BEG to express niy entire concurrence in the remarks recorded on this occasion by our 
President and Mr. Romer. W. Newnham. 

Minute of Mr. Sutherland- 

I kntikely agree in all that has been proposed, and can bear testimony to the benefits 
conferred on the community by a proper church establishment in India, from my own expe- 
rience ; the number of ministers of the gospel were few in early times, and during the course 
of iny service they have been much increased, with the very best effect in a moral and 
religious point of view. j Sut/ierland. 


(77.) —STATEMENT of Expenses incurred in building, &c. Chubches in India, and 
of the Number of some of the Congregations. 

No. 1.— BENGAL. 

STATEMENT of Expenses incurred under the Orders of the Supreme Government 
(subsequent to the Institution in 1814 of a Bishop’s See at Calcutta) for the Construction, 
Repair and Alteration, and for the Establisliments for maintaining Buildings appropriated 
to Divine Seuvu e, according to the Form of the Church of England, to FeWuary 
1831 inclusive. 


NAME or STATION of CHUHCH. &c. 


Presidency : 

St.John’s, the Cathedral . - ~ 

"Hie Old or Mission church - - - 

St, Peter’s church - - - - 

St. James’s church - 

Room in general hos|3ital ~ - 

European barracks, Fort William 

OiT Stations: 

Church at Cawnpore - - - - 

Benares . - - 

Dacca - * - - 

Diun Dum - - - - 

Agra - - - - - 

Meerut . - 

Noruillah - 

Howrah - 

Mliovv • . 

Nagporc - - - - 

Futtyghur - - - - 

Burclwan - - - - 

Cforruckporc . « - 

Ohazeepore . - - 

Dinapore - - - - 

Saugor - - 

Allaliabad - - - - 

(Cuttack - - - ~ 

Chiinar - - 

Berhampore - - 

Nusseerabad - - - 

Ditto, New Church 
Chinsurah - - - - 

Kurnaul - - - « 

Neemuch . “ - - 

Moradabad - - * - 

Boglepore • - - - 

Haase - - - - - 

Muttra - - 

Allyghur - - - 

Total - 

736~L 5 M 



Expenditure fur 
Cunsitntclion. &c. 

10 Feb. 18;il. 

Monthly Allowoncc of 
EsCabliihmeiit to 

Oct. 1828. 


i 

1 

! 2,346 



60 - 


- 

(5,000 

- 


— 


- 

1,15,14!) 

14 

7 

148 - 

— 

- 

«3,005 

11 

1 

‘273 - 

... 

- 

1 ‘2,038 

14 

- 




175 

~ 

— 

— 



00,409 

5 

0 



- 

11,601 

0 

7 

6 - 

.. 

- 

14,824 

14 

11 

56 - 


- 

5(5,444 

3 

4 

218 - 


- 

215,793 

12 

H 

— 


- 

51,(597 

3 

10 1 

114 - 

— 

- 

21,255 

0 

8 

— 


- 

4,585 

- 


167 4 

— 

- j 

502 

13 

6 

— 


• 

00 

10 

4 



- 

3,430 

2 

7 

1 16 - 

— 

- 

2,181 

14 

1 

— 


- 

1,200 

— 

- 

40 - 


- 

20,478 

B 

5 

61 - 

.. 

- 

20,013 

5 

4 



- 

31,414 

7 

1 



- 

1,910 

- 

- 

62 - 


- 

1 5,444 

7 

- 

14 - 


- 

1 ^ ^ 

1 


- 

343 - 

- 

- 



- 

120 - 

... 

- 

1,406 

13 

8 

— 


- 

5,153 

— 

- 

..... 


- 

4,654 

13 

1 



- 

1,354 

- 

4 

132 - 


- 

302 

14 

— 

...... 


- 

1,088 


- 



- 

200 

- 

- 



- 

21 

5 

... 

. — 


- 

78 

— 

- 

...... 


- 

16 

9 

3 

— 


- 

5,73,176 

15 

4 

1,820 4 

- 
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MEMORANDA. — Expenses incurred ^tBengalf on account of the Scotch KirK; since 
the Institution of a Bishopric at Calcutta in 1814 to 1828. 

1 . On account of the Church: 

Grant of a piece of ground for building the church on, valued at R* 30,000. 

Grant in aid of the subscriptions of individuals towards building the churcli, 
R* 100,000. 

Further grant in aid of building the church, R* 1,004. 7. 0. 

Allowance of R*250 per month, for a temporary place of worship during the 
building of the churcli. 

Temporary allowance of R*234 per month for establishment for the church. 

Loan granted to the Kirk Session R* 80,000, at 0 per cent, (Recovered. See Letter 
from 28 February 1828.) 

2. On account of Ministers : 

Senior appointment, salary S^R* 1,077. 9. 5. per month. 

Additional apfxiintmcnt, salary S‘^R’‘790. 3. 6. per month. 


In a RETURN from the Bishop of Calcutta dated the 18th May 1830, (recorded on the 
Bengal Ecclesiastical Consultations of 25th May 1830, No. 2.) the following are stated to 
be the Congregations of the following Churches under the Bengal Presidency. 


STATIONS. 


Two Chaplains 


rCathcdral, vaiying from 
\ 1,047 to 357 ^ - 

Old Church - 
St. James’s 
Fort Church - 
Dum Bum 

The Archdeacon, acting, Barmckpore - 

Chinsurah 

Berhampore - - . 
r Dacca • - ~ - 


Under one Chaplain 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Chittagong 
Jelal|X)ro 
Myniensing - 
' Tipperah or Barrisal 
r Benares or Secrole 
I Chunar 
Merzapore 
[Jaunpore 
r Patna - • - 

- Muzzuferporc 
[Gyah ^ 

Dinapore 
Allahabad 
rGhazeepore 
^Buxar - - . 

Saugor - - « 

rAgra - - - 

I Muttra - - - 


|Allyghur 


. < 


Etawah 
Bareilly 
Almorah 
Havilbaugh - 
Moradabad - 
Shajehanpore 
Delhi - 
Rajapore 
Meerut - 
Nusseerabad - 
Cawnpore 

{ Kumaul 
Loodianah 
Hanse - 
Mhow - 
Cuttack 


CIVIL. 


850 

400 

280 

84 

12 

144 

20 

12 

8 

8 

15 

loo 

250 

30 

40 

50 

24 

12 

uncertain 

20 

uncertain 

15 

40 


22 

108 

377 


MILITAKY. 


210 

700 

90 

310 

275 


uncertain 


35 


320 

80 

380 

75 

118 

750 

100 

80 

20 

60 

35 

15 

30 

30 

34 

88 

1,530 

60 

1,667 

160 

50 

30 

210 


The returns of the congregations attending the churches at Neemuch, Boglepore, Cuttack, 
Futtyghur, Saugor, Hourah, and the chapel at the European Barracks are not given. 

Memorandum. From the ecclesiastical consultations of the 25th May 1830, it appears that 
St. Peter’s church (included in the former statement) has cost R* 1,20,000. The church is 
now in a ruinous state. The expense of repairing the roof has been estimated at R* 4,332, of 
which R* 1,000 have been advanced. Another estimate is however to be prepared. 

No. 2.— MADRAS. 
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statement of Expenses incuiTed in the Construction, Alteration, Repair, and Fitting- 
XU) of Edifices used as Places of Public Worship, as they appear in or are connected 


with the correspondence from 1 HI 3 to June 1882. 


NAME OF.CHUHCH AND EXPENSES. 


St. George’s, Choultry Plain : 

Construction, including steeple and additions^ j 
to original plan “ - - • -J ^ ^ 

Engineer’s commission - 
Ground for site 

Contingencies for 12 months - - - 
Clock for the church - - - - 

Repairs - - ^ * 

Scotch Church : 

Temporary accommodation for 
Expense of site - - - - • 

Expense of construction, including Major"J^ 

De Havilland s commission - -j 
Purchase of a piece of ground contiguous 
Altering ceiling - - - - . 

licaden pipes and other charges 
Repairs 

Church for Native Christians in Black Town : 

Estimate 

Indemnification to the Missionary Society i 
for their expenses on account of tin* | 

supposed building - - - - J 

Additional estimate - - - . 

Repairs and additions . - - - 

Alterations ------ 

Church at St. Thomas’s Mount : 

Expense limited by Court to - 
Excess, as sanctioned by Court 

Church at Vipery: 

Advance in aid and engineer's commission 
Repairs ------ 

C’liurch built by Mr. Spring at TellichciTv : 

Expense, including a wall round thel 
burying-ground - - - - J 

Masvdipatam Chapel, the gift of Major Pater : 

Major Cotgmve’s claim - - - - 

Trichinopoly Church : 

Repairs ------ 

In fiulher ------ 

Enlargement in the burial-ground and im-1 
j^rovements in the church - -J 

Gallery for an organ - - - - 

Dr. Swartz Mission Church at Trichinopoly : 

Repairs ------ 

^t. Mary’s Church : 

Accommodation for the Governor and family 
Improvements and additions - - - 

Secunderabad Church : 

Enlargement of - 

Furniture, Lamps, &c. - - - - 

Kamptee (built for 800 souls) New Church 
Quilon New Church - - - - 

Palaveram ditto 


2 0 


- 

11,878 

- 


- 

21,000 

- 

- 

- 

4,512 

- 

- 

- 

2,780 

-- 

- 

- 

1,327 

14 

8 


5,250 



- 

16,448 

- 

- 


1,02,704 

8 

3 

- 

2,408 

— 


- 

4,500 

- 

- 

- 

387 

14 

8 

- 

2,101 

B 

- 

- 

17,100 

15 

- 

- 

7,084 

8 

10 

- 

4,181 

15 

10 

- 

807 

4 


- 

1,811 

15 

- 


35,000 



- 

10,000 

- 

- 


22,000 



- 

730 

-- 

- 

- 

4,000 


- 

- 

8,080 

5 

- 


8,707 

7 

4 

- 

2,711 

- 


- 

2,040 

17 

11 

- 

1,150 

2 

3 

- 

7,080 

4 

8 


3in 



- 

!),544 

- 

- 


13,774 

10 

7 

- 

1,»07 

5 

0 

- 

- 

- 

- 


TOTAL. 


R» 


1,88,277 1 - 


2,28,882 0 11 


81,508 8 8 

15,000 « - 

28,880 - - 

4,000 - - 

8,080 5 - 


15,517 11 8 

7,080 4 0 

0,808 - 8 


15,772 - 4 
38,234 13 2 
9,007 1 8 
1,329 3 9 


Carried forward - 
5 M 4 


8,20,250 12 2 
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NAMK OF CHURCH AND EXPENSES. 


Broiif^ht forward - - 
Vellore (to accommodate 390), by the appropriation of the hosO 
pital to a place of worship, and increase rendered thereby > 
necessary to the Cantonment Hospital - - - - -J 

Tripassore New Church -------- 

Poonamallee - ditto - * - - - - - 

Pulicat - ditto - 

Ciiddalore Mission Church Repairs ------ 

Ditto - Roman Catholic - ditto ------ 

Necli;herry Hills, (exclusive of furniture and repairs required) 
subsequently to the completion of the building) - - -J 

Total 

(No. 3.)— BOMBAY, from 1813 to June 1832. 


I’OTAL. 


^ Riipe 

es. 


6/20,260 

12 

2 

865 

- 

9 

1,987 

2 

4 

494 

10 

B 

958 

7 

5 

582 

2 

4 

430 

1 

- 

20,190 

- 

- 

6,45,758 

4 

8 


NAME OF CHURCH AND EXPENSES. 


Surat : 

First estimate - 
Second ditto • 


- 11 * 20,000 - - 

30, 000 -- -- 


Amount of executive engineer’s account 
Ditto of collector’s account, exhibiting the entire) 
charge- - - . .J 

Scotch Church : 

Completion mentioned at an expense of - 
Erection of a steeple 


cepie 

Iron railing', and Bibles sent from Englanfl 
Repairs 

Colaba : 

First estimate 

Second ditto 

Expense limited by Court to about - - - 

Kaira : 

First estimate 
Second ditto 

Actual expense 

Plate for tJio church - - - - . 

St. Thomas’s Church : 

Lead roofing sent from England - - . 

Chandeliers from ditto - - - - - 

Rtmiiirs for three years from Sept. 1816 to) 

Sept. 1819 / 

Annual allowance fiir repairs and establish-) 
ment from i819, fixed at R* 7,200 per annum, | 
averaging about R'^ 2,000 per annum for the 
former, against which expense the receipts | 
from private pews is to be set 
For the erection of jjews - - - . 

Poona : 

Erection sanctioned at - - - . 


.'>(),9o2 - 39 


43,334 - 

7,618 2 32 

4,311 - 

4,869 2 90 


2B,]5I 

2 22 

51,814 

- 50 

30,000 

- - 

25,000 

40,587 



13,031 - - 

3,451 - ~ 

6,137 ~ - 


8,000 - - 


41,990 2 60 


Actual expense - 
Repairs 

Tannah : 

Proposal to convert an unoccupied barrack into al 
^ chapel, at the charge of - - - -.j - 

Chajiel since erected, at an expense of - - - - - 


Carried forward - 


TOTAL EXPENSE. 

Rnprcs. 


38,328 


46 


62,133 1 22 


say 30,000 


74,736 1 83 

1,103 3 82 


30,669 


42,509 - - 

446 ~ - 


43,553 - 


3,43,818 3 33 
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NAME OF CHURCH AND EXPENSES. 


Brouglit forward - - - 

The following Churches have been erected without advising the 

Court : 

In the N. Concan ------ 14,348 - - 

At Dapooree, at a charge of - - - - 9,012 - - 

New cliurch E. Zillah, North of the Meyhee - 0,o91 2 41 

Church at Baroda ------ 11,691 3 8fi 

At Mhow 8,200 - - 

Kirkee ------- - 3,700 - - 


Additional. 


Roman Catholic Chapel at Colaba, estimated expense - - - 

N. E. dc Esperanca at Bombay : repairs - - - - - 

N. S. dos Reined ios at Bassein - ditto - - - - - 

Malligaum church - - - ditto - - - - - 

Bhooj new church --------- 

Appropriation of the Aurora as a floating church, value at - 
Byculla (exclusive of 17,000 subscribed by the inhabitants, and] 
10,000 by the Education Committee) in shares of R* 600 cach,| 
calculated to pay interest at four per cent, per annum - -J 
Belgaum new church - 


TOTAL EXPENSE. 


llupecs. 


3,45,818 
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50,003 2 20 

4,01,822 1 69 

17,421 - ~ 

4.000 - - 

300 - ^ 

10 3 7 

7.000 - - 

6,500 - - 

10,000 - - 


4,51,064 - 00 
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A. 


ACCOUNTANT’S Department. Particulars of the business transacted in this department 
at the Board of Control, Jones 202. 

Addiscombe Seminary. Regulations for the government of, subjected to the Board of 
Control, Auber 5, Courtenay 290. 

See also Military Collega. 

Adjmere. See Rajpootana. 

Administration of Justice. See Courts of Justice. Judicial Department. 

Administrators. See East Indians. 

Ages. See Civil Servants, llaileybury College. 

Agra College. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, Fisher, 

App. p. 408-435 Extract from letter from Court of Directors (Public Department) 

to Governor-general, dated 5 Sept. 1827, relative thereto, App. p. 489 ^The like 

dated 29 Sept. 1830, App. a. 494, par. 7 The like dated 24 August 1831, App. 

p. 4;)9, par. 10 ^The like dated 24 Oct. 1832, App. p. 499, par. 2. 

Agricultural Implements. See Husbandry Implements. 

Ahmedabad. State of education therein, Fisher, App. p. 422. 

Ahmednuggur. State of education therein, Fisher, App. p. 429. 

Allahabad School. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, App. 
p. 440. 

Alleppi. See Syrian Christians. 

Allowances. See Civil Service. Salaries. 

Aqueducts. Benefits that would arise from opening aqueducts, and gratitude of the natives, 
Macan 1432, 1433. 

American Missionaries. See Bombay American Missionaries, 

American Schools. See Bombay. 

Amherst, Lord. See Press tn India. 

Anglo-Indians. See East Indians, Half-Castes. Indo-Britains. 

Anglo-Indian Collie. See Calcutta Anglo-Indian College. 

Annmty Funds. Observations as to. Warden, App. p. 872, par. t8, 19. 

Appeals. See Julies. 

Appointments. See Civil Servants. Patronage. Writers. 

Archdeacons. See Church FMablishment. 

Arcot, Northern Division. Number of colleges and schools, and how supported, Fidter, 
App. p. 414 Population and means of Mucation, Fisher, App, p. 414. 

Arcot, Southern Division. Population and means of education, Fisher, App, p. 414. 
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Army, Plan for the admission of natives to hi^h rank in. Warden^ App, p. 277, par. 43. 

See Hiiglkh Language^ Government of India, 3. Lieutenant^-governors, Press in Lidia, 

Auber, Peter. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Constitution of the Home Government, 4 

Historical account of the incorporation of the Company, and periods of legislative inter- 
ference, 5 Constitution of the Board of Commissioners in 1784, and powers with 

which tiu’y were invested ; separation of the Territorial and Commercial Branches in 
3813, and regulations for ihe government of Haileybury College and Addiscombe Semi- 
nary subjected to the Board of Commissioners, 5 functions exercised by the Court 

of Proprietors, 6 ^The Act of 1703 repeated Act of 1784, investing the Board with 

the power ofcontrolling the affairs of the Company, 7 Functions of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, 8-18 Method of declaring the dividend, 19-22 Court of Proprietors 

virtually excluded from substantial interference, 23—25 Constitution ot the Court 

of Directors, and their functions and qualifications, 27-29 Division into Com- 

mittees of Correspondence, Buying and Warehouses, and Shipping ; manner of appoint- 
ment and functions, 30-34 Members can only arrive at the Committee of Corres- 
pondence by gradation, 35 Method of conducting the business of the Court of Di- 
rectors, 36, 37 Means of Directors of acquiring information, 38-46- Knowledge 

necessary to be acquired by the chairman of a committee, 47"”49 Election of annual 

directors and reasons for it, 50-57 Director never appointed to the Comurittee of Cor- 
respondence within the first year of his election, 58 Course adopted in preparing 

answers to despatches from India by the Court of Directors and the Board of Commis- 
sioners, 59-70 Powers of the Court, independent of the control of the Board, with 

regard to appointments to offices, 7 1 Further examination as to patronage, 72-83 

Examination as to sale of patronage, 84-98. 

Examination as to qualifications of writers ; upon making the appointments subject to 

competition, and upon appointments by the London Board, 99-116 Time taken in 

answering despatches, 117-122- Constitution of the Scen t Committee, 126*132 

Amount of salaries and establishments of the SecretaryVoffice, 133-137 Heductions 

in the Secretary ’s-office, 139 Arrarigcmeni of ihe establisliment in 1815, 140, 141 

Total number of persons employed by the Company, and charge thereof, 142 

Creation of the Exam ineiVoffice, 143 Salaries and establishment thereof, 145-151 

Annual expenditure of the office of military secretary, 152, 153 Amount of the 

three secretaries: the secretary, the examiner and military secretary, 154 — ^ — At what 
time superannuatious granted, 155 Voluminous mass incidental to Indian correspond- 
ence, 156 Extent of the duties between the India House and the Board of Com- 
missioners, 156-158 In what manner business might be decreased, and dispatch 

introduced, 1 59. 

Agreement between the Court of Directors and the Board of Commissioners upon the 

necessity of vesting the government of India primarily in the Home authorities, 160 

Difference in the currencies are easily calculated, 161, 162 Manner of appointing 

chairman and deputy-chairman of the Court of Directors, 163-169 Jealousy oF Par- 
liament in giving too mucli power to local authorities in India, 170 Powers of the 

Governor-aeueral might be extended, 171 Constitution of the local governments of 

Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 172 Powers of the Governor-general over the other 

Presidencies, and over his own councillors, 173-177 Authority of captain-general 

combined with governor-general was conferred upon the Marquis Wellesley only; 

extra powers which such an appointment gives, 179-182 Qualifications necessary for 

B councillor, 178 Regulations for the government of India, and manner of making 

them operative, 183-185, 188, 189 Suggestions by committees appointed by the 

Governor-general for revising the several establishments in India, 186-187. 

[Second Examination] — Further exauii nation upon the respective powers of the Board 
of Control and Court of Directors, with respect to despatches, and upon the delay be- 
tween them, 1250-1275 Instances in which the Crown, through the President, has re- 

fusetlir to sanction appointments of governors and coramanders-in-chief, 1276-1282 

Extract from speeches of different statesmen from 1772 — 1813, showing how far the 
government of India is vested in the Court, under the supervision of the Board, 1283—— 
Since the first establishment of the Board, it has taken the most minute interest in 
every matter falling within its province, 1284, 1285 ^I'be Court desire the employ- 
ment of natives equally with the Board, but not so precipitately, 1286 'PowersT of 

the Secret Committee with regard to despatches, 1289-1293, 1296-1301-—— Consti- 
tution of the Secret Commercial Committee, 1293-1295 Committee of Correspond- 

ence not chiefly nautical members, 1302, 1303. 

Comparison of the business at the India House to that of several departments of theState, 

^3^3» ^304 Examination upon the Company’s shipping, their costs and equipments, 

1304-1309 Knowledge acquired by certain eminent Directors by passing progressively 

ihiough the different committees, 1306 Greater portion of men of eminence in India 

have attained theCoinmittee of Correspondence, 1 310-1313 Practice of the Board and 

Court as to licensing parties going to India, 131 4-1 324— —Evils attending strangers going 

out with high functionaries, 1321-1324 Treaties with native princes provide that no 

European shall reside in theirStaies without permission, 1325 Disadvantages that would 

nrisc hy transferring patronage to public bodies or a Secretary of State, 1326, 1338, 1330 

Danger of increasing the patronage of the Crown, 1327 — —-Number of appointments 

lu wrilerships by the College and London Board, 1328 Number of applications to the 

Court 
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Aubevt Peter, (Analysis of his Evidence.)— continued. 

Court for appointments by the public since 1813; 1329 DisadvanUges of allowing 

the Governor-general to regulate the amount of patronage, 1330-1333 Beneficim 

effects of the Board regulating it, 1334-1337 Disadvantages of the Home Govern- 
ment being in one body, 1340,1341 Superior qualifications of proprietors of India 

stock for the choice of Directors, 1342, 1343 Inducements to men of capital to be- 
come purchasers of India stock, 1344-1346 Duties of the Court of Proprietors are 

abridged, 1347, 1348 Number of regulations passed in the three Presidencies from 

1793 — 1830, and comparison witli Acts of Parliament in this country, 1349 Different 

classes of regulations and proceedings for rendering them valid, 1350 Opinion against 

the formation of a legislative council, and upon the necessity of defining the powers of 
the Supreme Court, 1351. 

[Third Examination.] — Explanation with regard to the receipt of certain letters from 

India, and the answer to them, 1520 Ages at which young men should go out to 

India, 1521-1523 — ^ — Habits of extravagance contracted by residence at Calcutta, 1524, 

1525 How far those going to India look forward to returning with fortunes, 1526 

Disadvantages of making the service originally military, and selecting the civil servants 

iherefrom, 1527-1529 Advantages, or otherwise, of the college at Hailcybury, 1530, 

1531 Expenses of the college and of each writer, 1532, 1533 Amount expended 

by the Company out of the surplus Territorial revenue in native education, 1534-1538 

Advantages of retaining the present governments of subordinate presidencies over 

that of lieutenant-governors, 1539, 1541, 1542. 

Examination upon detaching the local administration of Calcutta from the Governor- 

general, and upon the formation of legislative council, 1540 Necessity of defining 

the powers of the Governor-general with regard to his acting in subordinate presidencies, 

1543» 1544 Disadvantages and possibility of abuse by transferring patronage to uni- 

versiiies or public bodies, 1545-1549 Manner in which the patronage in India is 

controlled at home, 1550-1555 Extract from a letter from the Court of Directors to 

the President of the Board of Control, in November 1829, 1550 Extract from a 

letter of Mr. Canning’s as to the character of the Cotnpany’s servants, 1556 — Number 
of persons sent out from England, 1814 — 1831, upon application of indigo planters, 

1557» ^558 Number of indigo manufactories and Europeans connected with them, 

i55^> 1559 Proportion of the expenditure and public business of the India House 

from the Company’s commercial character, 15()0-1562. 

B, 

Baber, T, II. Answers to questions circulated by the Commissioners for tiie Affairs of India 
relative to slavery in the East Indies, App. p. 550. 

Bagulkote, in the Dooab. Extract from records at the East India House relative to educa- 
tion therein, Fisher, App. p. 4(38. 

Bangalore. See Health. 

Banks. Necessity for their establishment in India, App. p. 306 Which would take 

place under settlement of Europeans, App. p. 317, 318. 

Bareilly College. Extract from records at the Indian House relative thereto, Fisher, App. 

p. 441 Extract from letter from Court of Directors (Public Department) to the 

Governor-general, dated 29lh Sept. 1836, relative thereto, App. p. 498, par, 32. 

Barnagore School, in Moorshedabad. Extract from records at the India House relative 
thereto, Fisher, App. p. 457. 

Barnes, Archdeacon. Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon Barnes, to J. Eariph, esq., 
secretary to the Bombay government, dated 2d June 1824, App. p. 818. 

Batten, Rev. J. II. dd. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Situations held by witness in Hailey- 

bury College, 1827* Extract from certain documents and speeches, showing the wants 

intended to be supplied by the college, and the nature of the education acquired therein, 

1828 Reasons why such an education could not have been obtained without a special 

institution, 1829 Plan of the distribution of the different branches of instruction, 

1830 Changes that have taken place in the course of study; tests required of 

students, 1831, 1832 Operation of Mr. Wynne’s Act, 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, upon the 

college, 1832 Difficulties the college has had to contend with, 1833 Extent of 

the efficiency of the college notwithstanding those difficulties, 1834 Capabilities of 

the college for rendering the education mure efficient, 1835 Opinion as to other 

modes of Qualification fur civil service in India, particularly with regard to the Univer- 
sities, 1830 Discontinuance of lectures on theology, and how lar that deficiency 

supplied, 1831, 1837. 

BayUy, W. B. Mipute by W. B. Bayley, esq. member of the Calcutta college council, 
dated 6 February 1822, App* p. 600— Another Minute, dated 18 March 1829, App. 
p.646. 
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Beamoor Hindoo Seminary. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, 
iuker, App. p. 4^. 

BeerbAoom Native School. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, 
fuher, App. p. 460. 

Behar. See Dmanny. 

Bellary. Population and means of education, Fizher, App. p. 414, 5^* Collec- 
tor’s Report as to education therein, fSsAcr, App. p. 415 -Report of A. D. Camp- 
bell, esq. dated 17 August 1823, App. p. 501 Extract letter from tlie Court «f 

Directors relative to Mr. Campbell’s Report, dated 16 April 1828, App. p. 508. 

BelFn School. See Madras. 

Benares Charity School. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, 
jksher, App p. 404 Expense thereof, Fisher. App. p. 433. 

Benares Hindoo Sanscrit Collie. Extract from records at the India House relative 

\hexvXx>, Fisher, App. p. 399, 409. 435 Expense thereof, App. p. 423 r Lord Minto’s 

plan for revision thereof, App. p. 484 — —Extract letter from Court of Directors, (Reve- 
nue Department), to Governor-general, dated 18 Feb. 1824, respecting improvements 

therein, App. p. 488 Extract letter from same to same, (Public Department), dated 

5 September 1827, relative thereto, App. p. 490, par. 13 The like, dated 29 Sep- 
tember 1830, App. p. 494, par. 8 The like, dated 24 August 1831, App. p. 498, 

par. 9 ^The like, dated 24 October 1832, App. p. 499, par. 2. 

Benares. See Functionaries. 

Bengal : 

Constitution of the local government, Auber 172 Qualifications necessary for 

a councillor, Auber 178 Appropriation of the Bengal charity lands, Mackenzie 779- 

^84 ^The Presidency should be divided into two separate governments, Mackenzie 

863, 866, 867 In Bengal Proper English looked upon more us protectors than con- 

querors, Macon 1424, 1425. 

State of cultivation and peasantry, App. p. 306 Papers relating to the education 

of natives therein, FUherf App. p. 396-412, 434-460 Expense thereof, Fisher, 

App. p. 433* 

See also CaUvtta. Church Establishment. Churches. Education. 

Bengal, Behar and Orissa. • See Dewanny. 

Bengal Civil Fund. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, App. p. 774, 776. 

Bengal Education Society. See Calcutta Public Instruction Committee. 

Bengal Hurkura or Chronicle. Witness editor thereof, Sutherland 1050— —Circulation 
thereof^ its subscribers, price of the paper, and amount of subscriptions, Sutherland 
1 120-1125 ^Number of subscribers resident in Calcuua, Sutherland 1136. 

Bengal Military Fund. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, App.p. 775, 776. 

Bengal Military Orphan Fund. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, App, 
P- 775» 776. 

Bentinck, Lord William. Alteration by the Board of the Court’s draft recalling him from 

the government of Madras, Auber 1271 Minute by, dated 10 Nov. 1830, relative 

to education of civil servants, App. p. 652 Another Minute, dated 4 February 1831, 

App. p. 660 ^Another Minute, dated 10 Nov. 1831, relative to the state of the civil 

service, Apj^ p. 745. 

See ^so Fostage. Press in India. 

Beean, Captain Henry. Answers to questions circulated by the Commissioners for the 
Affairf of India, relative to slavery in the East Indies, App. p. 577. 

Bhaugulpore School Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, 
App. p. 41 1,438. 

Bhurtpoor, Rajah of. His preference of the study of the English language to that of the 
Persian, and reasons, Mackenzie 715. 

Bishops. See Catholics. Church Establishment. 

Bishop’s College. See Calcutta. 

Blunt, W. Esq. Minute by, dated 26 Feb. 1831, relative to Calcutta College, App. p. 6i)8 

: Another Minute, dated 15 December 1831, relative to the civil service, App. 

P-765- 

Board of Control: 

Constitution of the Board of Commissioners in 1784, and poweiV with which 
th^ were invested, Rqp. p. 14, Auber 5, Jones 19a, 103, CoM^tenay 288— Extent 
and importance of the functions performed by the Board, Ctfurient^ 293 Re- 

gulations for the government of Haileybury College and Addiscombe Seminary are 
subject to their approval, Rep.p. 15, Auber Courtenay 290— ^The Act of 1793 

repeated 
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Board of Control — continued. 

repeated the Act of 1784, investing the Board with the power of controlling tlie affairs 

of the Company, Auber 7 Grante exceeding 600 1 . must be confirmed by the Board, 

Rep.^. 11, Auber 17,18 Extent of duties oet ween the Board and the India House, 

Rep. p. 15, Auber 156-158, Courtenay 1586 In what manner business might be de- 

decreased and dispatch introduced, \ 4 u&er 159 ^Agreement between the Court of 

Directors and the Board of Control upon the necessity of vesting the government of 

India primarily in the Home Authorities, Auber iSo Departments into which the 

Board divided. Rep. p. 14, Jones 202, 212, Courtenay 294 Political government 

of India devolves upon the Board, Rep. p. 14, Jones 252 By the Act and Oath, 

Courtenay 288, 1586. 

Share the Board has had in the government of India, Courtenay 292, 293 Delay 

occasioned by the Court and Board having to go over the same business, Jones 238, 240, 

Courtenay 299 Is counterbalanced by their being a check upon each other, Jones 

523, 250-261, 265, Auber 1270 ^Advantages or otherwise of having a portion of the 

members of the Board of Control possessing personal knowledge of India, Rep. p. 17, 
Jones 264- ^No collision between the Court and Board detrimental to the public ser- 
vice, but great harmony between them, Jones 277-282 Lord Eldon’s opinion as to the 

power of the Board over the Court by direct mandate, Courtenay 288 ^Exceptions to 

the powers of the Board, Courtenay 288 Anomalies arising from the prescribed 

mode of exercising the Board’s powers, Courtenay 288. 

Mode of separation of the Political and Commercial concerns of the Company, under 
the absolute control of the Board, exercised in opposition to repeated remonstrances of 

the Court, Rep. p. 1 5, Courtenay 290 Power of the Board in directing tlie Court to 

grant permission for persons to proceed to India, Rep. p. 27, Courtenay 200,291, 

Avan 582-584 Number of cases in which the Board have confirmed the Court’s 

refusal, Auber 1314-1318 Neither the Court nor the Board could have administered 

the functions imposed upon the two, if mther had been without the assistance of the 
other, Courtenay 293, par. 2. 

Present Board might be formed for the sole government of India, by giving it the assist- 
ance of practical Indian functionaries, and some who had taken part in the Indian adminis- 
tration at home, Courtenay 303 Important transactions with other States rest entirely 

with the Board, Mill 414 ^Instances of difference of opinion between the Board and 

Court, and how far they have eventually agreed. Rep. p. 16, Auber 1258-1261 Since 

the first establishment of the Board it has taken the most minute interest in every matter 

falling within its province, Auber 1 284, 1285 ^Until what period the Board was ignorant 

of the minute details of business, Courtenay 1 595 How nir the most important matters 

in the Political department are treated of bj' the BoaxA, Courtenay 1586—^ — Matters 
which the Board have the power of directing to be treated of in the Secret Committee, 
Courtenay 1587. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Circular letter from the Secretary, requesting information on subjects relating to the 

Public department, App. p. 263 ^Answers thereto, App. pp. 264, 265, 269, 294 

Questions on slavery in the East Indies circulated by the Commissioners for the Afluirs 
of India, App. p. 549 ^Answers thereto, App. pp. 549, 550, 570, 572, 577. 

See also Commissioners. Despatches. Directors, Court of. President. Secretary. 

Boards. Saving of expense by the abolition' of Boards, and substituting individual for col- 
lective agencies. Rep. pp. 18, 2i, Sullivan 487, 585-589, Mackenzie 870, 874, Lush- 

ingtongSo, p68, Macan 1448 How far recording proceedings by Boards tends to 

increase business, Macan 1448, 1449, Edmonstone 1694, 1695 ^Advantages of them 

over individual agency, Edmonstone 1783-1787 ^Military Board constituted upon a 

different principle from the others, Edmonstone ijB 8 Ground for the Board of Sait 

and Opium being detached from that of Revenue, Edmonstone 1789 Want of prao 

tical experience 10 some matters, App. p. 265. 

Bombay : 

Transferred from the old Company to the new Company in 1702, Auber 5 Number 

of newspapers published at, Sutherland 1061, 1062 It has not pmd its expenses, 

Macan 1458, 1469. 

Papers laid before the Committee : ^ 

Particulars respecting the population, manufactures, consumption, &c. Warden, App. 

p. 274-276, par. 33-36 Number of children, system of education, &c. in American 

free schools therein. Warden, p. 278, par. 48, 40 Population, number of schools, 

and children educated in the Bombay territories. Warden, App, p. 279, par. 54-<^ — State 
of the country and population, App. p. 307. 

Extract from Sir J ohn Malcolm’s general Minute of 30 November 1 830, on his adminis- 
tration of the Bombay government, App. p. 339, 343, 543, 546 Extract from Minute 

of 16 November 1830, as to abolition or suttee, App. p. 354 ^Extract from records 

at the India House relative to education therein, Fisher^ App. p. 417, 421,465 

Expense of education establishmenu therein, Fisher, App. p. 434. 

letter from the lecretuiy to the civil examination committee at Bombay to the secre- 

taiy to the Bmabav government, dated 30 September 1828, App. p. 633 ^Rules for 

the examhiatioii of tM junior civil servants, dated t September tSa6, A^. p. ^6— — 
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Bombay — continued. 

List of Bombay civil servants, App. p. 637 Bombay regulations relative to civil 

servants, dated 11 July 1828, App. p. 638 Particulars in which the establishments 

at Bombay for the instruction of the junior civil servants agree or differ from that of 

Bengal, App» p. 643 Letter from the Court of Directors (Public department) to the 

Governor-general, dated 29 September 1830, App, p. 659. 

Extract public letter yrom the Bombay government, dated 29 August 1821, relative 

to education of civil servants, App. p. 693 The like, dated 14 August 1822, App,p. 

696 The like, dated 11 Aug. 1824, Apj)^ p. 698 ^l"he like, dated 1 November 

1827, App. p. 700. 

Extract public letter the Bombay government, dated 11 June 1823, App. 9.696 

^The like, dated 4 February 1824, App. p.698 ^The like, dated 21 September 1825, 

App. p. 699 The like, dated 18 Feb. 1829, A/ip. p. 700. 

Minute "of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, dated 

2 June 1820, relative to education of junior civil servants, Ap/). p. 694 Minute of 

G. L. Prendergast, esq. member of council at Bombay, App. p. 606. 

See also Civu Service. Education. Government of India. Regimental Schools. 

Bombay American Missionary Schools. Extracts from records at tlie East India House 
relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 477. 

Bombay Central School. Minute of Sir John Malcolm, dated 10 Oct. 1829, relative 
thereto, App. p. 533, 534, 

Bombay Civil Fund. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, App. p. 776. 

Bombay Education Society. Extract from records at the Eiist India House relative 
thereto, Fidier, App. p. 418, 469, 471 Expense thereof, Fisher, Aj)p. p. 434 Obser- 

vations upon, Malcolm, App. p. 538. 

Bombay Engineer Institution. Extract from records at the East India House relative 

thereto, Fisher, App. p. 430, 473 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434 Its cost, 

and extent of knowledge attained therein. Warden, App. p. 584 Advantages thereol, 

Malcolm, App. p. 526,532 Number of students and slate of education therein, 

and proposition for remodelling, Malcolm, App. p. 534-536 Extract from letter of the 

Calcutta Finance Committee, to the Governor-general in Council at Bengal, dated 26 

April 1830, relative to its discoriiinuaiice, App. p. 541 Letter from Court of Directors 

(Public Department) to the Governor at Bombay relative thereto, App. p. 541 Obser- 

vations relative thereto, Malcolm, App. p. 544. 

Bombay English School. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, 
Fisher, App* p. 434> 465- 

Bombay Medical School. Establishment thereof. Warden, App. p. 278 Extract from 

records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, App, p. 474 r-Observaiious upon, 

Malcolm, App. p. 5371 545- 

Bombay Military Furul. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, App. p. 776. 

Bombay Native School-book and School Society. Extracts from records at the India 
House relative thereto, Fisher, App.p. 419, 420 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434. 

Bombay School, and Mrs. Boyds Charity. Extract from records at the India House 
relative thereto, Fisher, App. 418,465 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434. 

Botanical Gardens. Correspondence between the Civil Finance Committee, the Beng«al 
Government, and the Court of Directors, and resolutions of the Bengal Governmeni 
relative to the botanical gardens at Calcutta, App. p. 327, 328. 

Letters from and to the Madras Government, relative to doing away with the office of 

botanist and naturalist, App. p. 328. 

Correspondence of the Bombay Government, and others; minutes of council; report 
of superintendent, and letter from Court of Directors, respecting the formation of a 
botanical garden at Daporee, App. p. 328-335. 

Boyd's Charity. See Bombay School. 

Brahmins. Particulars respecting them. Warden, App. p. 275, 276, par. 36-38. 

Broach. Cultivation of cotton therein. Warden, App. p. 286, par. 88, 89 State of edu- 

cation therein, Fisher, App. p. 424. 

Buchanan, Francis. His opinion upon the condition of slaves, A^^p. p. 566. 

Buckingham, Mr. Several previous warnings were given him previous to his expulsion, 

Sutherland 1002 He endeavoured to frame his conduct to the wishes of the govetn- 

ment, but did not succeed, Sutherland 1 103. 

Buildings. Buildings in India would be more economical if built by contract, Sullivan 550 

•——Waste of money in public buildings for offices, Macan 1430 -Evils of public 

functionaries getting a large office-rent, and hiring a large house, and appropriating only 
a small part of it for offices, Macan 1430, 1431 — — Bene6t of abolishing the Cmcutta 
Collego, and appropriating the building to offices, Macan 1430— Extract from Sir 
John jMoIcolm’s general Minute of 30 Nov. 1830, relative to buildings and public roads 
at Bombay, App. p. 339-343- 
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Bundlecund. See Hummerpoor. 

JBurd&an. Extract from records at the India House relative to education therein, Fisher, 
App. p. 45^* 

Bursoyrte, Colonel. His opinion in 1772 relative to vesting the affairs of the Company in 
the 'Crown, Auher 1283. 

Burke, Mr. His opinion in 1772 relative to the Company's siffairs, Auher 1283. 

Bushby, G, A. Esq, Letter from, toH. T. Prinsep,esq., dated 1 March 1831, App. p. 669 

^The like, dated 8 April 1830, App. p. 674 Letter from, to Lieutenant I'odd, dated 

1 March 1831, App. p. 670 Letter from, to the Court of Directors, relative tojthe 

civil service, App. p. 722. 

Bye-^Laws. See Proprietors, Court of. 


c. 


Calcutta : 

Different languages spoken there, Mackenzie 651 Circulation of English papers 

there, Sutherland 1058, 1059 How far the seat of government might be more benefi- 

cially removed to a more central situation, Macan 1459-1463. 

Calcutta Anglo-Indian College. Extract from records at the East India House relative 

thereto, Fisher, App. p. 410, 437 Extract from letter from Court of Directors 

(Public Department) to Governor-general, dated 5 Sept. 1827, relative thereto, .^p- 

p. 491, 492, par. 18-22 The like, daied 29 Sept, 1830, App. p. 494, par. 6 ^The 

like, (dated 24 August 1831, App. p. 498, par. 7 The like, dated 24 October 1832, 

App. p. 499, par. 2 The like, dated 29 Sept. 1830, App. p. 542> par. 13-16. 

Calcutta, Archdeacon of. Letter from, to secretar}' to government, dated 10 August 
1822, relative to the ecclesiastical establishment, App. p. 790. 

Calcutta Benevolent Institution. Extract from records at the East India House 
relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 451. 

Calcutta, Bishop of. Warrant for nominating him, or preparing letters patent relattng 

to the See, are countersigned by President of Board of Control, Rep. p, 15 Letter 

from Lord Bishop of Calcutta to the Bengal government relative to the ecclesiastical 

establishment, dated 13 July 1818, App. p. 787 The like, dated 5 April 1825, App. 

p. 794 The like, dated 26 April 1825, App. p. 799 ^The like, dated 23 June 

1825, App. p. 800 The like, dated 18 May 1830, App. p. 803 The like, dated 

16 June 1830, App. p. 808 The like, dated 26 September 1830, App. p. 810 

Return from, dated 18 May 1830, of congregation and churches under the Bengal Presi- 
dency, App. p. 828. 

See also Church Establishment. 

Calcutta^ Bishop's College. Alterations to be made therein for promotion of Christianity, 
Warden, App. p. 280, 281, par. 60-65. 

Calcutta Charity School (Old). Extract from records at the East India House relative 
thereto, Fisher, App. p. 401 ——Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 433. 

Calcutta Chronicle. Particulars as to the suppression thereof in 1827, Sutherland 
1073-1092 Estimated loss to the editors from its suppression, Sutherland 1109. 

Calcutta College. Qualification required of writers at the college at Calcutta, Rep. p. 24> 

Mill 383, Edmomlone 1615 Expense annually to government of each student at the 

college at Calcutta, Rep. p. 24, Mill 4, Mackenzie 6 Macan 1360 Great 

extravagance at Madras and Calcutta, Sullivan 430, Sullivan, App. p. 266, 304 Are 

principally for the acquirement of the Oriental languages, Rep. p. 24, Sullivan 428, 465, 
Mackenzie 632-635 — ^ — Objection to the college at Calcutta by the Directors at its esta- 
blishment, Rep. p. 24, Sullivan 485 It has lately undergone revision. Rep. p. 24, 

Sullivan 486 Disadvantages of the college at Calcutta, and necessity for its abolition. 

Rep. p. 24, Mackenzie 636-641, Macan 1359, 1430, Edmonstone 1613, Sullivan, App. p. 
266, 304- Difference in the collegiate establishments at Madras and Calcutta; aboli- 

tion of professorships at Calcutta, Mackenzie 637, 638. 

Papers laid before the Commitree relative to the College : 

Correspondence : — Extract letter from tlie Court of Directors (Judicial Department) to 
the Bengal government, dated 14 February 1812, App. p. 580. 

Extract public letter^row Bengal, dated 23 June 1814, App. p. 581 ^The like, dated 

5 August 1819, App. p. 587 The like, dated 6 January 1820, App. p. 598 ^Tbe like, 

dated 1 April 1822, App. p. 599 Tlie like, dated i July 1822, App.^p.605 ^The 

like, dated 30 September 1824, App. p. 606 The like, dated 30 June App. 

p. 608^ The like, dated 27 May 1826, App. p.6i 5 The like, datetl 23 August 1827, 

App. p. 616 The like, dated 29 November 1827, App. p. 616 The like, dated 

15 August 1828, App. p. 619 The like, dated 30 June 1820, App. p. 619 The 

like, dated 23 Feb. 1830, App. p. 650 T he like, dated 23 November 1830, App. p. 652 
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Calcutta College — continued. 

^Tbe like, dated 24 May 1831, App. p. 659 Extract public letter to Bengal, dated 

19 May 1815, App, p. 585 like, dated 4 Dec. 1816, App, p. 586 The like, 

dated 1 2 July 1S20, p. 598 Tlio like, dated 4 July 1821, App, p.;599 ^Thelike, 

dated 17 March 1824, App, p.6o6 -The like, dated 8 Mcirch 1826, A/)p. p. 608 -The 

like, dated 19 Dec. 1827, App. |). 613 The like, dated 30 July 1828, App,p. 615 

The like, dated 20 July 1830, App. p. 648 ^The like, dated 29 Sept. 1830, A^. ^-659. 

Letter from the college council to the Right hon. Gilbert Lord Minto, Governor- 

general in Council, dated 29 December 1812, App, p. 583 Letter from C. Lush- 

ington, esq., chief secretary to the Governor-general in Council to the president and 

members of the college council, dated 10 July 1827, App, p. 617 Letter from the 

council oLthc Calcutta College to H. T. JPrinsep, esq., secretary to Government, 

dated 20 February 1829, App. p. 622 Remarks by Capt. Kuddeil, dated 9 February 

182c), relative thereto, App, p. 627 Letter from J. W. J, Ouseley, professor of Arabic 

arid Persian to the secretary of Calcutta College, relative thereto, dated 27 January 18 29, 

App. p. 627 Letter from VV. Price, Hindoo professor to the secretary of Calcutta 

College, relative thereto, dated 3 February 1829, App. p. 628 Letter from W. Carey 

to tlie secretary of the Calcutta College, relative thereto. App. p. 628 Letter from 

H. Todd, examiner, to the secretary of Calcutta College, relative thereto, p. 629 

Extract letter from the civil finance committee, dated 1 October 1829, relative to the col- 
lege, App. p. 650 Letter from Capt. D. Ruddell, secretary to the council of the 

college of Fort William, to the Right hon. Lord William Beniinck, visitor of the col- 

lege, dated 7 October 1830, App, p. 653 Letter from Capt. Ruddell to the president 

and council of the college, dated 31 January 1831, App, p. 673 Letter from II. T. 

Prinsep, esq., secretary to the Governor-general, to G. A. Bushby, esq., officiating 
secretary to the Bengal Government ((general Dcpaitment), dated 14 February 1831, 

App. p. 667 The like, dated 19 8c 22 March 1831, App, p. 672 The like, dated 

30 April 1831, App, p. 674 Letter from G. A. Bushhy, es(|. to H. T. Prinsep, esq., 

dated 1 March 1831, Apjy.p.GSo The like, dated 8 April 1830, -r-Zp/). p. 674 

Letter from G. A. Busliby, esq. to Lieut. 'Jodd, dated 1 March 1831, App, p. 670. 

Minutes of College Council, and of Government : 

Minute by J. H. Harrington, esq. president of the college council, dated 31 October j8i8, 

App, p. 589 Minute by VV. IL Bayle}’, esq. member of the college council, dated 

6 February 1822, App, p. 600 Another minute, dated 18 March 1828, App, p. 646 

-Minute by Holt Mackenzie, esq., member of the college council, dated il Feb. 

1822, App, p. 603 Minute by Courtney Smith, est]., |)residenl ol* tlie college council, 

dated ii February 1822, App, p. 604 Minute by Mr. Shakespear, member of the 

college council, dated October 1828, App. p. 623 Minute by Mr. Stirling, 

merriDer of the college council, dated 18 December 1828, App, p. 624 Minute by 

Mr. Macnaghien, member of tlie college coiiii(!il, dated 9 January 1829, App. p. 62^ 
— ^ — Minute of the (iovernor-geucral, dated 27 December 182K, relative thereto, App. 

p. 639 Another minute, dated 10 November 1830, App. p. 652 Arioilier minute, 

dated 4 February 1831, App, p. ()6(>— Memoranduiii (A) referred to in the Governor- 
generars minute on tlie college of Fort William, showing the chief particulars in which 
the establishments of Madras and Bombay for the instruction of the junior members 

of the civil service agree or dilier from that of Bengal, App, p. 643 Memorandum 

(B) referred to in the Governor-generars minute on the college of Fort William, 
showitig the average expense of ihe education of eacli writer, 1825-2(1 — 1827-28, 
App. p. 644 Minute of »Sir C. T, Metcalfe, ((ieneral .Dc'pa: tinent) dated 28 Decem- 
ber 1828, relative thereto, App. p. 644 Minute by W. Blunt, esq. dated 26 February 

1832, App, p. 668. 

List of students who passed tlieir examination in the course of a few months since 

July 1828, App, p. 653 List of students in the college on the 4 July 1828, App. 

p. 6^4 On 7 October 1830, App, p. 655 List of sliidents rusticated, 1828 — 1830, 

App. p. 654 -List of students wlio have passed the requisite examination in the pro- 
vinces since 1801, App. p. 656 List of students on leave in ditfereiit parts of the 

country, App. p. 657 List of students who have passed their examinations in the col- 

lege since 1816, showing the time required by each to accomplish dial object, and the 

average rate of the performance, App, p. 662 List of 46 rusticated students who 

have passed the requisite examination in the Oriental languages since 1816, showing 
the time required by each to accomplish that object, and the average rate of per- 
formance, App. p.666 List of 14 students who passed their examination on leave 

since 1816, showing the time required by each to accom[)lish that object, and average 

rate of performance, App. p. 667 Draft of rules for junior civil servants after the 

abolition of the College of Fort William, App. p. 670 Suggestions for regulating 

the employment of junior civil servants before and after they have attained the requsite 

qualifications for the public service, dated lo March 1831, App. p. 671^ Account of 

the expense attending the establishment of the college, 1801-2 — 1829-30, with number 
of individuals wbo have received instruction, App. p. 676. 

Calcutta Education Press. Extract from records at the East India House relative 
thereto, Fisher, App. p, 411, 443. 

Calcutta Vlnglish College, I'lxtiact from records at ibc East India House relative 
tbcrcto, Fisher, App. p, 4i<j, 

Calcutta 
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Calcutta — con ti 11 u ed . 

Calcutta Fhmnce Committee. Letter from the Governor-general In Council in Bengal 
<lated 26 April 1830, relative to the abolition of the Bombay Engineer lnstiiution,^4m)! 

p. 541 The like, dated 1 October 1829, relative to the colleges at Calcutta and Madras, 

. App. p. 650 ^The like, dated 30 April 1830, relative to the ecclesiastical cstablisli- 

uient, App. p. 804. 

Calcutta Free School Society. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto 
Fisher f App. p, 401, 448 Expense thereof, Fisher ^ App, p. 433. 

Calcutta Hindoo Sanscrit College. Extract from records at the India House relative 

thereto, Fisher, P* 43*^ Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 433. 

Extract from letter iVoin Court of Directors (Revenue Department) to Govcinoi-geneial 

dated 18 February 1824, respecting its establishment, App. p. 488 Extract from 

letter from same to same (Public Deparlineni) dated 5 September 1827, relative 

thereto, App. p. 491, par. 16, 17 ^Tlie like, dated 29 September 1830, App. p. 494, 

par- 5 rhe like, dated 24 August 1831, App. p. 498, par. 6 The like, dated 

«4 October 1832, App. p. 499. 

Calcutta Journal. Manner of conducting it; remonstrances by the governineni, and 

final expulsion of the editor, Lnshingloa 972-975 It was suppressed in 1823 under 

regulation revoking licence at pleasuie, witijoui assigning reasons, 1073, 1085 

Estimated Joss to the editors on the suppression, Sutherland iio6-noH. 

Calcutta Ladies' School for Native Females. Extracts from records at the India House 
relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 451. 

Calcutta Madrissa or Mahomedan College. Extracts from records at the East India 
House relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 396 -Cost of building, and salaries of profes- 
sors, Fisher, App.p. 399, 409, 410, 433 Funber particulars, Fisher, yjpp. p. 435 

Extract Idler from Court of Directors (Revenue Department) to Governor-general, 

dated 18 February 1824, respecting state thereof, App. p. 488 Extract letter from 

same to same (Public Department) dated 5 September 1827, App. p.490, |)ar. 14, 15 

The like, dated 29 September 1830, App. p. 404, par. 4 The like, dated 24 August 

1831*, App. p- 498, par. 4 The like, dated 24 October 1832, App. p. 499. 

CalcuttcMlission College. Extracts from records at the East India House relative llierelo, 
Fisher, Aj)p. p. 412. 

Calcutta Native Doctors' School. Extract from records at the East India House lelative 
thereto, Fisher, App. p. 447. 

Calcutta, Public Instruction Committee. Extract from records at the East India House 

relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 408, 434-^ — l^xpense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 433- 

Extract from letter from Court of Directors (Public Department) to Ciovcrnor-general, 
dated 5 September 1827, relative thereto, App. p. 489 — —Extract minute by ilu* 
Hon. Momusluart Elphinsione, dated 13 December 1<S23, relative to the proinoiion of 
education through its means, Ajtp. p, 511. 

Calcutta School-book Society. Extract from records at the East India House relative 
thereto, Fisher, App. p. 405, 449 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 43;5. 

Calcutta School Society. Extract from ret'ords at the l^ast India House relative tliereio, 

Fisher, App. p. 406, 448 Expense theremf, Fisher, App. p« 433 Extract letter Irom 

Court of Directors (Public Department) to Goveiuor-geiicral, dated 9 March 1825, 
relative to grant thereto, App. p. 488. 

Calicut. See Church KsiablUhmcni . 

Campbell, Alexander Duncan. (Analysis of liis Evidence.) — Situations in India held by 

witness, 1477— Native languages understood by witness, 1478 General charaeier 

of the natives in difl'erent parts of Lidia, 1479, 14S0 Capacity of the natives for 

public business, 1481, 1482 Situations in which natives are at present employed in 

the Madras territory, 1483 Ofliecs sliould be licid out to natives as a reward for suc- 
cessful talent, 1484-1486 Particulars of Sir Thomas Munro's plan of education, and 

. difficulty of carrying it into efl’ect for want of teachers, 1487~M9L M94 Annual 

expense thereof,* 1492, 1493 Free access to India should be allowed under certain 

restrictions, 1495, 1496 How oflences by Europeans should be tried, 1495> M96 

Nature of the criminal law administered \xl Madras; it is misunderstood in Europe, 
M97> M98 — the event of free access to India being allowed, tiie regulations regard- 
ing passports should be continued, X405, Regulations that should be 

. adopted w ith regard to deportation, 1509-1511. 

Class of persons who would resort to India, 1512, 1513 Laws of India should be 

more in regard to natives than European settlers, 1514, 1515 Criminal law in Madras 

is administered more severely than vvilliouf the bouwdai ies of the Supreme Court, 1 51 7 

Expense attending the civiflaw has ruined many lainilies of distinction at Madras, 1517 
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Campbellj Alexander Duncan, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. ) 

Principles of English law cannot be beneficially assimilated with those of India, but 

the Indian codes might be modified by general principles of law and equity, 1518 — ^ — 
X^uncliayet system has not succeeded so well as anticipated, 1519. 

[Second Examination.] — Defects in the education and general system of the civil 

servants, 1563-1565 Suggestions for the improvement and reduction of expense in 

the executive and legislative governments in India, 1566, 1567 Collision between 

different departments arising from different constructions of the law, and method of 
avoiding them, 1568-1571 Desirable that natives should be admissible into the legis- 

lative council, and how to be chosen, 1 572 Improvement by uniting Revenue and Judi- 
cial Departments, 1571, 1573, 1574 Meansofabridging the Indian correspondence 

^575”"i577 And of remedying delays between the governments at home and abroad 

1578 Authorities at home slioulcl be united, 1579.1581, 1582 -Transferring the 

home authority to the Crown would increase the reverence of the natives, 1583, 1504, 

Camphetly Alexander Duncan, His Report as collector of Bellary, relative to education 

therein, dated 17 August 1823, App. p« 501 Answers to questions circulated by the 

Commissioners for the Affairs of India relative to slavery in the East Indies, App. p, 572 

Memorandum by him respecting the college at Madras, given to Sir Thomas Munro, 

App. p. 689, 

Canals, See Steam Navigation, 

Canara, Collector’s report as to education therein, Fisher^ ^PP* P* 4i5‘ Population 

and means of education therein, Fisher ^ App. p. 414. 

Candeish, See Kandeisli, 

Cannamore, See Church Establishment, 

Cannings Right Honourable George. Letter from, to the Court, upon the appointment of 
Company’s officers to the office of governor, App, p. 701. 

See also Civil Servants, 

Canton. Number of newspapers published at, Sutherland 1064* 

Cape Comorin, See Church Establishment, 

Capital, Is not taken from England to India, but is made there, and sent liome, Macan 
1435, 1436 How far accumulated among the natives of India, App, p. 295 Ad- 

vantage of English capital in India, Rep. p. 26, Lushington 1004, Edmonsione 1768, 1782, 
Etphinslone, App. p. 294, 318. 

See also Europeans. 

Caplain^gcneral. The authority of captain-general, combined with governor-general, was 
conferred upon ilie Marquis Wellesley only ; extra powers which such an appointment 
gives, Rep.p. 18, Auber 179-182. 

Carey ^ Dr. Opinion relative to Calcutta college, App. p. 589 Letter from, to the 

secretary of Calcuila college, relative thereto, App. p. 629. 

Cfl/r, Archdeacon Thomas, Letter from, to the Governor in Council at Bombay, dated » 
10 Nov. 1831, p. 825. 

Castes. Disadvantages of native castes, and means of abolishing them, Warden, App, 
p. 273-277, par. 24-40. 

Casilercagh, Lord. Extract from his speech in 1813, Auber, 3283. 

Calanars. See Syrian Christians. 

Catholics, Number thereof in India, Dubois 1821- Catholic bishops and priests in India, 

and how appointed, Dubois 1821 Necessity of Catholic bishops being appointed by 

the English government, Dubois 1822 Description of Roman-catholic congregations. 

Hough 1851 Number of Roman-catholics in Southern Hough 1852 'Reason 

for decline of the Roman-catholic religion in India, Rep p. 22, Hough 1858 Neces- 

sity for their religious improvement, Warden, App. p. 280, 281, par. 61-65. 

See also Church Establishment. Syrian Christians, 

Cawnpore Free-School. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, 

Fisher, App. p. 406, 440 Expense thereof, Fisher, App, p. 433 Extract letter from 

the Court of Directors (Revenue Departroeiit,) to the Governor-general, dated 24 Oct. 
1827, relative to grant in aid of the funds of, App, p. 492. 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces. See Legislation in India. ^ 

Ceylon, Anxiety of the Pope to place a bishop there with the consent of the English 
government, Dubois 1832. 

Chairmen of Committees. See Committees. 

Chaplaim, See Church Establishment. 
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C/aV/ of Departments at the Board. Their method of abridging the number of 
pages of consultations, Jones 2i8-’222 Their responsibility, Jones 229. 

Chinese Schools, See Malacca, Malay and Chinese Schools. 

Chingteput. Population and means of education, Fisher^ App. p. 414. 

Chinsurah Schools, Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, App. p. 403- 
439- 

Chiploon, in the Southern Concan. Extract from records at the East India House relative 
lo education therein, Fisher, App, p. 468. 

Chitiagong, Madiissa. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, 
App, p. 460. 

Christianity, See Conversions, Native Christians. Protestants. Syrian Christians, 
Church Esta ui.ishment : 

Inadequacy of the church estnblislmient at Madras, Sullivan 545 Number of 

chuches at Madras, Sullivan 546 Desirable to have a chaplain and a church in 

each of the provinces, Sullivan 547, Sullivan, App, p. 267, 269 Number of 

Catholic chapels, Sullivan, App- p. 269 Churches at Madras and Calcutta cost 

a larger sum than the estimate, Sullivan 551, Sullivan, App. p. 269 — ■ — How far churches 
adequate, and whether constructed with a due regard to economy, Warden, App. p. 281, 

par. 66, Elphinstone, App- p. 203 One bisliop is not sufheient, but chaplains are more 

wanted, Sullivan 552, Sullivan, App- p. 267 Only one chaplain in the southern pro- 
vinces of Madras, Sullivan 553 Church establishment in India has increased propor 

tionably with other establishments, Sullivan 554 Correspondence between the Society 

for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Uireciors and Board of Control, upon the 

appointment of more bishops, Sullivan 555 Chaplains are all sent out from England ; 

there would he <lifhculty in obtaining them, Sullivan 557, 558 No nafive chaplains, 

Sullivan 559 -Clinplains deficient in native languages, Warden, App. p. 280, par. 58. 

Ucfcrence to the Bengal Finance Committee Keport of 1820-30 as to the adequacy 
of the ecclesiastical establishment to the wants of the English population, 905, 

906 Ecclesiastical establishment in India is adetjuafe to its purposes, Luslungton 

J034, 1035, Warden, App. p. 280, |)ar. 58 Ileasons for their being no necessity for 

the u()pointmerit of additional bishops, Lnshington 1036-1041 Duties of the bishops 

have been exaggerated, Jnishinglon 1036, 1037 Arthdeacons might perform trie 

duties of visitation and other duties, Lnshington 1036, 1040, 1041, Warden, App. p. 280, 

par. 59 Mortality among the bishops not to be aiiribuled to the climate; causes of 

the deaths of several bishops, iMshington 1037 Many Europeans in India are Pres- 

byteriatis, particularly the Scotch at Cah'uiia, who have a Presbyterian establislunent, 

Lushington 1042-1044 Very lew Cat liolics, except among the soldiers, llie inajoHty 

<if whom are Iris»b, for wbuin the government pay the salary of a Catholic priest, 
Lshington 1045 Salaries that should be allowed to bishops and other Christian teach- 
ers, Dubois 1822 Doubts of the right of Portugal to appoint bishops in India, 

1822 In what parts bishops should be stationed, Dubois 1822 Necessity for 

Catholic bishops being appointed by the English Government, Dubois 1822. 

Number of ehaplaiiis not sufticient for the service, Hep, p. 22 , Hough 1859,1860, 

Sherer 1908, IJarkness 1954-1956, Sullivan, App. p. 267 Necessity for four bishops 

in India, Hep. p. 22, Hough 1861 Number of bishops not sufficient, but an extension 

<)f ilie parochial clergy more wanted, Sherer 1909 Itnprovemeni in the moral state of 

the Company’s servants if ecclesiasiical esiahlibhmcnt rendered more efficient; favour- 
able impression made upon the native mind by ihe due performance of religious duties, 

J lough 1862 Tellicherry the only place on the coast from Cape Comorin to Canna- 

more in which there is an English church without a chaplain, Hough 1875, 1876 No 

Protestant churcli or cliaplain at Calicut, Hough 1877-1879 Dutch church and Eng- 
lish missionary at Cochin, Hough 18S0, 1881 How far a church and chaplain at 

Tuilori, Hougn 1882-1884 And at Alangalure, Hough 1885 Number of European 

stations and chaplains along the coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin, Hough 1886— 

1889^ Number of Europeans at Cannaraore, Hough 1890, 1891 And at Trevaii- 

deram, Hough 1892 Many places in India that require churches, Sherer 1910 — ^ — 

Extent of provision made by government foi religious instruction, Sherer 1911 Intel- 

lectual improvement of the natives must necessarily be combined with religious instruc- 
tion, Sherer 1913-1917 By whom religious service performed in the event of their 

being no chaplain, IJarkness 1957-1960 Number of Europeans at Madura in the 

Carnatic, and its distance from the nearest place at which there is a chaplain, Harkmss 
3961-1965. 

"Papers laid before the Committee : 

Circular letter from the Board of Control requiring information relative to the ecclesi- 
astical establishment in India, p. 263 Answers thereto, p, 265, Sullivan, 

App. p. 267, Wai'den, App. p. 280, Elphinstone, App, p. 293 General proceedings in 

India respecting the esiablisnment, App, p. 280, par. 58 Additions or alterations re- 

cjuisite. Warden, App. \y. 2S0, 281, par. 60-65 Ecclesiastical establishment of the 

three presidencies, according to the scale authorized by the honourable Court of Direc- 
tors, App. p, 807 Scale of establishinetit proposed by the Civil Finance Committee, 

736—1- 5 3 P- ^07 
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Church Establishment — continued. 

4pp* p. 807 Sketch of a plan for the ecclesiastical government of British India, and 

of certain colonial possessions of the Crown of Great Britain, App. p. 810 Sketch of 

a plan for the appointment and maintenance of chaplains in the presidency of Bengal, 

App. p. 811 Schedule of salaries and allowances of chaplains in Calcutta, App, 

p, 811 Sketch of apian for the formation of an ecclesiastical board for the manage- 
ment of the secular concerns of the church in India, App. p. 81 1 Sketch of a plan to 

provide the means of retirement for chaplains, App> p. 812. 

Bengal. — Extract public letter from Bengal government, dated 9 January 1797, 

App. p. 783 The like, dated 5 August 1819, App. p. 786 The like, dated 9 June 

1825, App. p. 794 Extract public letter to Bengal government, dated 25 May 1798. 

App. p. /83 The like, dated 5 June 1S05, App. p. 783 The like, dated 26 April 

1809, App. p. 784 The like, dated 12 November 1813 and 29 April 1814, App. p.785 

^The like, dated 3 June 1814, and 5 March 1817, App. p. 786 The like, dated 10 

April 1822, App. p. 788 The like, dated 23 July 1824, App. n. 793 ^The like, dated 

4 May 1831, App. p. 804 Extract ecclesiastical letter from Bengal government, dated 

1 January 1823, App. p. 788 Another letter, dated 25 August 1825, App. p. 800 

Extract ecclesiastical letter the Bengal Government, dated 11 October 1816, App. 

p, 786 The like, dated 20 March 1822, App. p. 787 I'he like, dated 21 January 

1824, App. P-791 ^The like, dated 23 Apr. and 23 July 1824, App. p. 793 The like, 

dated 23 February 1825, App. p. 794 ^The like, dated 5 April 1826, Ap^^. p. 801 

The like, dated 22 Nov. 1826, 17 October 1827, and 14 October 1829, App. p. 802 

The like, dated 6 October 1830, 15 Juno and 20 July 1831, and 1 February 1832, App. 

p. 804 ^The like, dated 16 February 1831, App. p. Sio Extract letter from ilie 

Earl of Moira, Governor-general to the Court <if Directors, dated 3 February 1814, App. 

p. 785 Letter from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta to tlie Bengal Government, dated 

13 July 1818, App. p. 787 The like, dated 5 April 1825, App. p. 794 The like, 

dated 26 April 1825, App. p. 799 The like, dated 23 June 1825, App. p. 800 The 

like, dated 18 May 1830, App. p. 803 The like, dated 16 June 1850, App. p. 808 

The like, dated 26 September 1830, App. p. 810 Letter from the Archdeacon of 

Calcutta to C. Lushington, esq., secretary to Government, dated 10 August 1822, App. 

p, jgo Letter from ihe chief secretary to the Bengal Government, to the Lord Bisliop 

of Calcutta, dated 19 May 1825, App. p. 799- Letter from the Bengal Government to 

the Bishop of Calcutta, dated 18 May 1830, App. p. 808 Petition of the inliabitunts 

of Fort William to the Court of Directors of the East India Company, dated 25 August 

1824, App. p. 800 Expenses in building and repairs in this dejiartnient, App. p.802, 

803 Letter from the Calcutta Civil Finance Committee to the Governor-general at 

Bengal, dated 30 April 1830, App. p. 804. 

Madras. — Extract public letter to the Madras Government, d.ited 11 January i8o(), 

App. p. 812 ^The like, dated 26 April 1800, App. p. 812 Extract military leitci 

to the Madras Government, dated 3 November 1815, App. p. 814 Extract ecclesi- 

astical letter to the Madras Govcirimenl, dated 22 October 1817, (3 January 1824, and 

4 Feb. 1824, App. p. 815 The like, dated 2S July 1824, 5 April 1826, 3 September 

1828, and 22 December 1830, App. p. 816 Extract ecclesiaslicctl letter from ilie 

Madras Government, dated 6 July 1821, App. p. 815. 

Bombay. — Extract public letter to the Bombay Govcinmeni, dated 8 April i8i6 
App. p. 816 Extract ecclesiastical letter to the Jh>mbay Government, dated 9 April 

1823, App. p. 816 Tlie like, dated 21 January 1824, App.^. 817 The like, dated 

16 June i 8‘.54, App. p. 818 The like, dated 30 November 1825, and 12 April 1826, 

App. p. 819 ^^rhe like, daU:d 24 November 3826, and 27 Augusst 1828, App. p, 820 

The like, dated 3 5 December 1829, 13 January 1830, and 28 April 1830, App. |). 822 

— — -Extract ecclesiastical letter from the Bombay Government, dated 24 September 1823 : 
reply to 9 April 1823, App. p. 817 The like, dated 22 May 3824, and 1 November 

1824, App. p. 818 The like, dated 17 October 1828, and 6 April 1829, App. p. 820 

The like, dated 20 January 1830, App. p, 824 Leticr from the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Barnes to J. Parish, esq. secretary to the Bombay Government, dated 2 June 1824, 

App* p* 818 ^Arclideacon liawtayne’s memorial, dated 10 March 1829, to the Court 

of Directors, App. p. 821 Letter from the Reverend Tliomas Carr, acting Archdeacon 

of Bomb^, to the Governor in Council, dated 10 November 1831, (enclosed in letter 

from the Bombay Governor, dated 4 January 1832,) App. p. 825 Minute by the 

Hon. Mounlsiuart Elphinstonc, relative to the ecclesiastical establishment, App. p. 822 

—Minutes by the Right hon. the Governor, Lord Clare, App. p. 826 Minutes by 

Mr. Roiner, Mr. Newnimm, and Mr. Sutherland, App. ]>. 827 Statement of eccle- 
siastical charges, 1824-25 — 1827-28, App. p. 822 Statement of charges in the 

ecclesiastical department under the head of salaries and establishments, 1815 — 1827, 

App. p. 823 Statement of expenses in^-urred in the construction and repairs of' 

churches, 1818 — 1827, App. p. 823 Stations at'which it is desirable a clergyman 

should be resident, App. p. 825. 

See also Catholics. Churches in India. Conversions. Patronage. Portugal. 

Religion. 

Churches in India. Statements of expenses incurred in building, &c. churches in India, 
#nd number of some of ilic cougregmions, App. p, 827-831. 
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Churches in India — continued. 

Bengal . — Statement of expenses incurred under the orders of the Supreme Government 
(subsequent to the institution in 1814 of a bishop^s see at Calcutta), for the construction, 
repair and alteration, and for the establishments for maintaining buildings appropriated 
to divine service, according to the form of the Church of England, to February 1831 
inclusive, App, p. 827 — — Return from the Bishop of Calcutta, dated 18 May 1830, 
(recorded on the Bengal ecclesiastical consultations of 25 May 1830, No. 2) of congrega- 
tions of churches under the Bengal Presidency, App. p. 828. 

Madras . — Statement of expenses incurred in the construction, alteration, repair and 
fitting up of edifices used as places of worship, as they appear in correspondence, 1813 — 
1 832, App. p. 829. 

Bombay . — Statement of expenses incurred in the construction, 8cc. of churches at 
Bombay, 1813 — 1832, App. p. 830. 

See also Church Eslablishment. Scotch Kirk. 

Civil Expenditure. Means that might be taken for reducing it, Macan 1470. 

Civil Finance Commitlee. See Calcutta Finance Committee. 

Civil Funds. See Bengal Civil Fund. Bombay Civil Fund. Compassionate Funds. 
Madras Civil Funds. 

Civil Servants. Number thereof at ihe three Presidencies, Rep. p. 23 Appointments 

ill India to civil offices are made from the writers, Auher 100, Courtenay 311— Effect 
of making appointments in India subject to open competition here as to qualification, 

Auher 101, 102, 111-114 Limited number of writers sent out limits the selection for 

office, jliiber 109, Mackenzie 657, Lushington 930 No statement on record by 

Governors of inconvenience from narrow choice in filling up high offices, AwAer 110, 
Edmonstone 1617 Distribution of, upon their arrival in India, M/ 7 / 379 Qualifica- 
tion required of them at the college at Calcutta, Mill 383 If they do not fit them- 

selves for employment in a certain period they are sent home, Mill 385, 386, Mackenzie 

6/6-6j^ Reason why Government have not sent home those deficient, Lushington 

Cj2()~(|28, Macan 1364 Degree of debt in which they are involved attributed to their 

residence at Calcutta, Mill 387, Sullivan 463, 464, Mackenzie 642-644, Macan 1360- 

1363, 1524, 1525, Sulhvan, App. p. ^66 Method to be adopted to prevent 

extravagance, Efphinstone, App. p. 292 Young men arriving in India are not suffi- 

ciently acquainted with the language to take a share in the administration of the 

country, Sullivan 427 Annual amount of civil service in India, and its expense, 

439, 440 Number of civil servants out of employment in the three Presi- 
dencies, and to what extent affected by the new arrangement, Sullivan 441—443- 

Evils thereof, Mackenzie 661-664 There have been new appointments in England 

notwithstanding, Sullivan 444 Allowance by the Company to civil servants unein-^ 

ployed, Sullivan 445, 446, App. p. 722, 733. 

Advantages that would arise from attaching young men to some public office imme- 
diately upon airival in India, in the room of sending them to the colleges, Rep. p, 24, 
Sullivrni 447-451, Alackenzie 650, 890, Lushington 924,925, Macan 1369, App. p. 264, 

Sullivan. App. p. 266, 304 At what ages they should go out, Rep. p. 23, Sullivan 

460, 461, Mackenzie 631, 764, 772, 773, 778, Lushington 923, Macan 1365, Auber 

1521-1523, Edmonstone 1616, App. p. 264 ^Augmentation of salaries at Madras, 

Sullivan Has produced a further disposition lo exjiensive l)(ibits, Sullivan 

Reasons for not acmiiring much readiness of conversation at Calcutta; different 

languages spoken thi;re, Mackenzie 651 Necessity for reduction of offices, Mackenzie 

688, 891-893. 

It would be an improvement making the service originally military, and afterwards 
selecting civil and militnr3^ officers. Rep. p. 25, Mackenzie 765-768, 774-776 Disad- 
vantages of such a plan, Auber 1527-1529 Making it a mixed civil and milita^ cha- 
racter would not be so good as a permuiiont plan. Rep. p. 25, Mackenzie 769 Should 

not be a separation of services, except as regards different languages and customs, Mac^ 
kenzie 865— —Promotion to office is from servants in the respeclive Presidencies, except 

in the Political branch, Rep. p. 23, Mackenzie 864 Method of, App. p. 264 

Seniority very much attended to in filling up offices, except in very high ones, where 
marked ability may be necessary, Rep. p. 23, Lushington 929, Edmonstone, 1618, 1610. 

Sending out a large body of supernumeraries would press upon the finances, Lusn^ 

ingtong^i They are appointed without reference lo their adaption to the offices to 

which they are appointed, Lushington 956,957 How vacancies filled up when the 

supply of civil servants is not equal to the demand, Rep. p. 23, Lushington 958, 959 

How tar qualifications sufficient for their duties, Alacan 1365 Degree of knowledge 

requisite, and tests that should be resorted to, Macan 1366-1368 How far those 

going to India look forward to returning with fortunes, Auber 1526 Extract from 

a letter of Mr. Canning’s, as to the character of the Company’s servants, Auber 1556 

Defects in the education and general system of the civil servants, Campbell 1563- 

1565- They are better educated since the establishment of Hailey bury College than 

previously, Edmonstone 1612-1614 Circumstances that regulate the number of young 

men sent out annually, Rep. p. 23, Edmonstone 1623, 1624, 
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Civil Servants' — continued. 

Papers laid before the Committee: 

Circular from the India Board for information relative to the Company’s civil servants^ 

App. p. 263 Answers, App^ p. 264, Sullivan^ App. p. 265, Warden^ App. p. 269, 

Elphimtoney App. p. 292 Evidence given before Lords’ Committee 1830, relative 

thereto, - 4 pp. p. 304 ^Evidence given before Commons’ Committees, 1830, 1830-31, 

and 1831, relative thereto, - 4 pp. p. 314 Statement showing the number of appoint- 

ments 10 India, made on nomination of the Court of Directors and Board of Commis- 
sioners, on the average of five years ending with 1830-31, with* value of the same, as far as 
can be estimated, 4 pp. p. 326 Best means of preventing early embarrassments and sub- 
sequent expensive habits of junior civil servants. Warden^ App. p. 271 Necessity for 

abolishing designations of writers, factors, junior and senior merchants, and substituting 

more appropriate ones, Warden^ P» 272, par. 21 Evidence as to character of civil 

servants, 4 pp. p. 314 Extract letter from the Court of Directors (Judicial Department) 

dated 14 February 1812, 4 pp. p. 580 Statement of civil servants of Bengal under the 

rank of councillors, with the allowances of such as are chargeable to tbe Territorial 
revenue of the Presidency, according to the civil auditor’s list of 1 November 1825, 
Mackenzie^ App< p. 758. 

See also Bombay. Calcutta College. Civil Service. Health. Judicial Department. 
London Board. Madras College. Salaries. Writers. 

Civil Service: 

Papers laid before the Committee: 

Papers respecting, 4 pp. p. 701-773 Letter from G. A. Bushby, esq., secretary to 

the Bengal Governmeni, to P. Auber, esq., secretary to the Court of Directors, dated 

27 December 1831, App. p. 722 Letter from the secretary to the Governor-general 

to T. Pakenham, T. C. Robertson, William Fane, H. T. Prinsep, R. M. Tilghmaii, and 
W. H. Macnaghten, dated 7 March 1831, appointing them a Committee respecting the 
state of the civil service, 4 pp. p. 733 Their Report to the Governor-general, dated 

24 May 1831, App. p. 734 Letter from secretary to the Governor-general, acknow- 

ledging its receipt, and requesting particulars from dissentient commissioners, dated 

28 May 1831, 4 pp. p. 730 Letter from Messrs. Pakenham and Macnaghten, contain- 
ing particulars of their dissent, dated 22 June 1831, 4 pp. p. 740 Minute by the 

Governor-general, dated 10 November 1831, App. p. 745 Memorandum by Holt 

Mackenzie, esq., without date or signature, but prepared in 1826, App. p. 74^- 

Minute by W. Blunt, esq., dated 15 December 1831, App. p. 765 Extract general 

minute by Sir. J. Malcolm, dated 16 November 1830, 4 pp. p. 769. 

Bombay. — Letter from secretary to the Bombay Government to the secretary of the 
Supreme Government of Fort William, dated 23 December 1830, relative to allowances 

to servants out of employ, 4 pp. p. 723 Minute by Sir John Malcolm, the late 

Governor, dated 18 September 1830, on the same subject, 4 pp. p. 723- Statement of 

civil appointments, with salaries regulated on the principle of combined reference to 

official duty and length of service, 4 pp. p. 725, 726 Statement showing the financial 

results which would attend the introduction at the present moment (1 June 1830) of 

the graduated scale of salaries proposed in the Governor’s minute, App.^. 727-730 

Minutes by T. Romer, esq., dated 22 September, and by W. Newnhara, esq., dated 

25 September 1830, relative to the stale of the civil service, App. p. 733 Letter from 

H. T. Prinsep, secretary to the Governor-general, to J. P. Willoughby, esq., acting 
aecretary to Government, Bombay, dated 10 March 1831, 4 pp. p. 733. ^ 

Clare^ Right bon. Lord. Minute by, relative to the ecclesiastical establishiiienL Am 
p. 826. 

Clergymen. See Church Establishment. 

Coals. Indication of coal in Travancore, Sullivan, App. p. 268 Existence of, in Cutch 

and Burdwan, Warden, App. p. 288, par. 98. 

Cochin. See Church Establishment. 

Coimbatoor. Expense of two schools established there upon Sir Thomas Munro’s plan ; 

revenue and population of Coimbatoor, Sullivan 493-498, SulHvan, App. p, 267 

Stale of the country and nopulaiion, App. p. 307 State of endowments for the 

advancement of education, Fisher, App. p. 414 Population and latans of education, 

Fisher, App. p. 414. 

Collections and Conmltations, Explanation of, Jones 212-223, 332 Method of 

abridging the number of pages of consultations by chief clerks of departments, Jones 

218-222 Consequent responsibility of the chief clerks, Jones 229 Board have not 

the means of knowing the view taken at the India House of collections in the way of 
abridgment, Jones 232-234, 

Collectors : 

Duties of collectors, Lushington 947, 948. 

Bombay. — Abstract returns from magistrates and collectors of districts subject to 
Bombay, on the slate of education, Fisher, App. p. 422. 

Madras. — Summary of information contained m their reports as to education, Fisher, 

4 pp. 9.413* 

Jn the Deccan. — Summary of reports as to education therein, Fisher,, App. p, 429. 

Colleges 
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Colleges in India. See Calcutta College. Madras College. 

Commander4n^Chief. His rank in the councils of the three Presidencies, Rqp. p. 17, 

Ccrnmercial Branch. Resolution of the Governor-general in Council, dated 17 February 
1829, relative to allowances therein, App. p. 707, 711, 713. 

See Political and Commercial Branches. 

Commercial Despatches. Their usual contents, Jones 202 Despatches purely commercial 

do not go through the Secret Committee, Rep. p. 13, Auber 1293. 

Commissioners of the Board of Control. Number receiving salaries. Rep. p. 14, Jones 194- 

jgg Salaried commissioners changed upon a change in the Administration, Jones 203 

It is usual, but has not always been done. Rep. p. 14, Courtenay 284-286— — Hono- 
rary commissioners do not generally interfere, but inspect papers and give their opinion. 
Rep. p. 14 , Jones 205 General efficiency of them, Courtenay 294 Have no share 

* in the patronage, Courtenay 323. 

Committees. Division of the Court of Directors into committees of Correspondence, 

Buying and Warehouses, and Shipping, Auber 30-32, 1310, Edmonstone 1806, 1811 

Departments within the province of the different committees, Auber Knowledge 

necessary to be acquired by the chairmen of committees, Auber 47-49. 

See also Corresjyondcnce^ Committee of. 

Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company; its division into sub-committees. 
Rep. p. 9. 

Comorin, Cape, See Church Establishments. 

Companies. See Works, Public. 

Compassionate Funds. Mode of aiding the several compassionate funds, App. p. 774-777 

Copy letter from the Court of Directors (Public Department) to the Governor- 

general, dated 4 July 1832, Apn. p. 774. Statein.eni showing the aid which the several 

funds in India derive from the East India Company, App. p. 774 Statement exhibit- 

ing llte aid rendered by the Company directly and indirectly towards the support of the 

several funds, App. p. 776 Statement of advances in England by the East India 

Company fur each of the several civil and military funds in India during the last four 
years, 1825-2610 181^8-29, and rate at which those advaji^ces are repayable in India, 
Apj>. p. 777. 

Competition. See Haileybury College. Military Colleges. Writers. 

Cancan, Northern and Southern. State of education therein, Fisher, App. p. 422, 432,470. 

See also Saye, in Ourwerleck, Tannah and Panwell. 

Concan (Southern) ISiathe School Society. Extract from records at the India House 
relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 430, 473 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434. 

See also Chiploun. 

Cofisultations. See Collections. 

Control, Board of. See Board of Control. 

Conversions. Numerous conversions to Christianity in Tinevelly among the agricultural 
class of Hindoos; scarcely an instance on record of the conversion of a iVI usstilnum, 

Sullivan 325-527, Sullivan, App. p. 267 Losing caste upon conversion has operated 

against it; method of remedying \i,Rep. p. 21, Sullivan 528-541, Mackenzie 896-903, 

Sullivan, App. p. 267 No feeling by the natives against converts, Sullivan 542 — 

Regulations for reserving certain offices to Hindoos and Mussulmans have excluded 

Christian converts at Madras but not at Bengal, Mackenzie 904 Advantages that will 

be derived from permitting natives of whatever religion to civil and military otfices. Rep. 

& 22, Sherer 1922-1924, -Sm/Ziuum App. p, 267 Conversion of adult Hindoos and 

ahomedans is*^ rare, and converts are despised by iheir countrymen, Lushington 944, 

Difficulty of making converts, and bad description of those converted, Rep, p* 

22, Hough 1850 Method of punishment at Tinevelly of Christians refusing to drag 

the car of heathen idols, Hough 1864-1867 Converts at Palamcottah not exempt 

from direct taxation for support of heathen worship, i/oi/gh 1S68 Evils of forcing 

interference of Christians in heathen religious ceremonies, Sullivan App. p. 267 

Natives not converted look on the progress of conversions without jealousy, Sherer 1918 

Manner in which government should act with regard to encouraging the progress of 

Christianity, Sherer 1919-1922 have acted for the best with regard to the 

progress of religion, Sherer 1926 Few real converts, p. 264 None of rank, 

Sullivan, App. p. 267, Elphinstone, App. p. 203, App. p. 296, 310. 

See also Education. Protestants. 

Coolies. See Salsette. 

Correspondence. See CoHections and Cofisultations. Correspondence^ Committee of. Despatches. 
Patronage. 

736 — !• 6 ^ Correspondence, 
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Correspondence, Committee of. Constitution of the committee. Rep. p. 11, Auher 31, 

It comprises the greater part of the Indian correspondence. Rep. p. 13 , 

Auber Members can only arrive at it by gradation, Rep. p. 11, Auber 35 

Knowledge acquired in other committees renders Directors more fit for u, Rep. p. 17, 

Auber 46 Director never appointed to, within the first year of his election, Auber 58 

Political business at the India House is transacted through the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, Rep. p. 12, Courtenay Improbability of gentlemen of great ex- 

perience from their services in India attaining the Committee of Correspondence through 
only being able to arrive at it by seniority, Rep. p. 11, Courtenay 296, 297 ^Advan- 

tages or otherwise of members of the Committee of Correspondence succeeding to it 

by seniority, Rep.p. 37, Mill 418, Edmonstone 1800 In what manner any other 

selection might be made, Mill 419 Directors frequently fill the chair who have never 

beenupon the Committee of Correspondence, Mill 420 Possibility that the Committee 

of Correspondence might be formed of those who have held no important situations in 
India, and that those Directors who are not might have filled the highest situations, 

Mill 423 The present constitution of the committee is only by practice, and by no 

means obligatory, Rep. p. 17, Mill 424 The committee arc not chiefly nautical mem- 
bers, Auber 1302, 1303 Greater portion of men of eminence in India have attained 

the Committee of Correspondence, and those who have not, take part in the proceedings 
of the Court, Auber 1311-1313* 

Cotton. State of its cultivation and improvement anticipated from resort of Europeans to 

India, Warden, App. p. 284, 285, par. 76-83 Observations upon the export and 

import cultivation, and expense thereof, and necessity for encouraging the growth and 

export, Warden, App. p- 286, 287, par. 86-96 Consumption thereof in India, App. 

P- 3<^9» 3^0* 

Cotym. See Syrian Christians. 

Courtenay^ Right Hon. Thomas P., M.P. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Salaried Commis- 
sioners of tlie Board of Control have not always been changed upon a change of admi- 
nistration, though it is usual, 284-286 General duties and powers of the Board, 

288, 289, 293 Anomalies arising from the prescribed mode of exercising the Board’s 

powers, 288 Secret Committee must forward despatch prepared by the Board, 289 

Powers of the Board over the College at Haileybury, and the Military Seminary at 

Addiscombe, 290 -Mode of separation of the Political and Commercial concerns of the 

Company under the absolute control of the Board, exercised in opposition to repeated 

remonstrances of the Court, 290 Power of the Board in directing the Court to grant 

permission for persons to proceed to India, 290, 291 Matters in which the President 

acts independently of the Court, 291. 

Warrants for approbation or dismissal by the King to or from certain offices in India 

are countersigned by the President, 291 Nature and use of previous communications, 

292 Share the lioard has had in. the government of India, 292, 293 Neither the 

Court nor Board would have separately so well admitiistered the functions imposed upon 
the two, 203 Division of the business of the India Board into departments, corre- 

sponding with those at the India House; arduous duties of the secretary, and efficiency 

of the Commissioners, 294 Political business at the India House transacted through 

the Committee of Correspondence, 295 Improbability of gentlemen of experience in 

India attaining the Committee of Correspondence by seniority, 296, 297 Detailed know- 

ledge possessed by the Court over the Board gives the necessity of their originating the 

despatches, except upon the higher subjects of govermnerit, 298 Delay occasioned by 

the correspondence having to be conducted by both authorities, 299 Delay in India 

in answering despatches, 300, 301 Opinion as to alteration of the present system of 

Home Government, 302-304. 

Local government of India, how constituted, 305 Patronage, in whom vested, 

307-310 Highest offices in India filled up from the writers, 311 Qualifications of 

writers, 312 Intelligence among the Indian functionaries, 313 Part of the volumi- 
nousness of Indian correspondence might be avoided, 314 Public competition should 

be resorted to as a test for qualification, 315, 316 Superiority of writers who have 

passed the college at Haileybury, 317 Suggestion for marking the distinction between 

the political and commercial characters of the Company, 318, 319 Patronage vested 

in the President of the Board, 320-322 Commissioners and secretary have no share 

in the patronage, 323 Reason why public competition for writers could not be exer- 
cised in India, 324, 325 Opinion as to the more beneficial way of appointing writers, 

326 Suggestion for new arrangement of patronage, and effect thereof, 326-328. 

[Second Examinatiem] — Sir Thomas Munro’s system was liis own plan, but was taken 

up rather by the Board than the Court, I585 Explauation of witness’s evidence to 

prevent misconception, 1585, 1586 Duties of the Board; Board are responsible by 

their oath for the due administration of the Government, 1586 Secret and political 

despatches have had less effect upon the situation of India tlian those who framed them 
intended; matters which the Board have the power of directing to be treated of in the 

Secret Committee, 1587 Defects from the Secret Committee not being always able 

to ensure secresy, 1588-1590— —Secret department indispensable to the present system, 
i^gi - — -Delay occasioned by duplicate authorities at home, 1592— How far the Court 
abstain from communicating an}^ decision to parties where it is subject to the approba- 
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Courtenay^ Right Hon. Thomas P., M.P. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

tion of the Board, 1593 How far modifications consented to by the Board in drafts 

have been with a view to prevent extreme collision, 1594 Until what period the Board 

was ignorant of the minute details of business, 1595. 

Method to be adopted in the event of patronage being transferred to Universities or 
public bodies, 1596 Present number ol Directors inconvenient, though a smaller num- 

. her must be paid higher, 1597, 1598, 1601 Disadvantages, or otherwise, of Directors 

going out annually by rotation, 1599, 1600, 1602 How far the Directors represent 

the Proprietors in the Government, 1603 Disadvantage of Lieutenant-governors in 

India, 1604-1606— — How far the present councils might be abolished without detri- 
ment to the public service, 1607 -Opinion upon the suggestions for the formation of 

a legislative council, 1608 Necessity for defining the jurisdiction of the Supreme 

Court, 1609 Benefits of the Universities over Haileybury College, 1609— Improve- 

ment that might be made in the arm}% 1609. 

Courts of Justice : 

1 . Generally. 

2 . Local Courts. 

8. Supreme Court. 

1 . Generally: 

Evils of the powers of the Courts not being accurately defined ; intricate question 

sometimes to wliich court a culprit is amenable, Mill ^66 Improvement necessary 

in the administration of justice, App. p. 265- History of English law and English 

courts in India, Mill 367 Method of best supplying the absence of English courts. 

Mill 368, 369 They do their duty well, but their establishments are inadequate to 

the duty to be performed, Mill 370 How far the knowledge of the Persian language 

prevails in courts, Mackenzie 706-708 English might be introduced gradually into 

the proceedings of coutrs. Mill 400, Mackenzie 709-711, 718, 719, 726, Sutherland 

1226 Not practicable to form an uniform jurisdiction for both Natives and Europeans, 

Edmonstone 1668 British system of judicature has been injurious to the natives, 

Edmonstone 1669 Expense attending the civil law has ruined many families of dis- 

tinction at Madras, Campbell 1517. 

2. Local Courts: 

Local tribunals should be formed, to which Englishmen should be amenable, and by 

which they should be protected, Eep. p. 20, 21, mill 372-376, Mackenzie 749-753 

Necessity for the establishment of provincial courts, with similar powers to those of the 

superior courts in India, Sullivan 61^ Local judicature not calculated to control the 

conduct of Europeans, Edmanstone 1757-17591 1780-1782. 

3. Supreme Court : 

Jurisdiction thereof. Rep, p. 20 Evils of the Supreme Court pretending to spring 

from a higher authority than the Government, and the Government having no power over 

it, Rep. p. 20, Mill 366, Mackenzie 785-789, App. p. 305 Degree of hazard that would 

be incurred by withdrawing the Supreme Court, Milt 367 Regulations to bind par- 

ties within its jurisdiction must be registered therein. Rep. p. 18-20, Sullivan 611, 613, 

Lushington 076-980, App. p. 305 Refusal in some instances to register regulations, 

Sullivan 61a ^Necessity lor a legislative council to control its power, Sullivan 61^ 

Necessity of defining the powers of the Supreme Court, Rep. p. 20, Sullivan 623, 

Auher 1351, Macan 1450, Courtenay 1609, App p. 305 To what extent the limits of 

their jurisdiction are defined, Mackenzie 700, 801 Collision between the King’s 

Court and local government at Bombay has not weakened the confidence of the 

natives, Mackenzie 845 Judicial business at Calcutta should have been left with the 

Sudder Adavviut instead of being brought before the government by the judicial secretary, 
Macan 1448 Dread of the natives at becoming amenable to, prevents their resi- 
dence at CJalcutta and Bombay, Macan 1450, App. p. 309 Supreme Court and Com- 

pany’s courts in some instances concurrent and in some conflicting, Rep. p. 20, Edmon^ 

stone 1662, 1663 Limits of the Supieme Court, and how far natives amenable to 

it, Rep. p. 20, Edmanstone 1664-1667— Authority and jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court should be limited ; mayor or recorder’s court would be more beneficial, Edmon-> 
stone 1670— —How it should be re-constituted at Bombtiy to admit natives to office, 

Warden, App. p. 277, par, 42- Proceedings between the Supreme Court and the 

Governor-general on the subject of the press. Warden, App. p. 289, par, 104-109. 

See bXso Judicial Department. 

Criminal Law. Nature of criminal law administered in the provincial courts. Rep. p. 20, 

Mackenzie 754 Nature of criminal law administered at Madras; it is misunderstood 

in Europe, Campbell 1497, 1498— Criminal low in Madras is administered more severely 
than without the boundaries of the Supreme Court, Campbell 1517* 

Cuddapah. Experimental Establishment of Mr. Ross. Extract from records at the East 
India House relative thereto, Usher, App. p. 412 Population, and means of educa- 

tion, Fisher, App. p. 414- 

Currencies. Differences in, arc easily calculated, Auber 161, i6fi. 
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Dacca Schoob. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher^ App. 
p. 44«- 

Dancing Girh. See Females* 

Darwar* State of education therein, Fisher, App.p. 429. 

Debt. Proportion of Company’s registered debt held by Europeans and Natives, App* 

P- 319- 

Deccan. State of cultivators, &c. App. p. 307 State of education therein, JFV^Aer, App* 

p. 429, 465 Institutions therein for the encouragement of learning, App. p* 

431 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434. 

Delhi. Powers vested in the resident at, Mackenzie 868, 869, 

Delhi College. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, Fisher, App. 

p. 408, 435 Extract from letter from Court of Directors (Public Department) to 

the Governor-general, dated 5 September 1827, relative to its establishment, App. p. 

490, pars. 9-11 The like, dated 29 September 1830, App. p. 494, par. 7 The 

nice, dated 24 September 1831, p. 499, par. 11 The like, dated 24 October 

1832, App. p. 499, par, 2. 

Delhi, Mr. Fraser's Schools. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, 
Fisher, App. p. 409, 435 Extract from letter from Court of Directors (Public Depart- 

ment) to the Governor-general, dated 5 Sept. 1827, relative thereto, App. p. 490, par 12, 

Delhi Native Schools. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, Fisher, 
App. p. 445* 

Deportation. See Expulsion. 

Despatches : 

1, Generally. 

2 . Secret. 

1. Generally : 

Course adopted in preparing answers to despatches from India by the Court of 

Directors and Board of Commissioners, jRen. p. 1 2, Auber Mill 33^“335 If 

Board’s alterations are confirmed by the King in Council, a mandamus may be moved 
for to compel the Court to forward the despatch, Rep. p. 11, 12, Axiber 65 Particu- 
lars of the service of a mandamus in Major Hart’s case, Auber 67-69 Every despatch 

approved by the Board before it goes to India, Ai/Aer 70 Time usually taken in an- 
swering despatches, Auber 117-122, Jones 241-244 Voluminous mass of Indian cor- 
respondence, Rep. p. 15, Auber 156, Jones 212 Plan adopted by Lord Ellenborough 

for conducting tlie Indian correspondence, Jones 212, p. 25 Convenience of the 

despatches being docketed, Jones 234 Method adopted by the Board as to altera- 
tions in the drafts of despatches. Rep. p. 12, 14, Auber Jones 235-237, Courtenay 

288, Mill 416, 417 Time occupied in communications between the Board and 

Court, Jones 238-240 Period despatches are usually sent from the Court to the 

Board after their receipt from India, Jones 245, 246. 

The Court are bqund to forward despatches as altered by the Board, but with the 
power of remonstrating against the alterations, Rep. p. 12, Ai/Aer 65-69, ./owes 247- 

250, Courtenay 288 Directors have the power of perusing the despatches, Rep. p. 11, 

Jones 271, Mill 332, 421 Board need not stale their reasons for ordering a despatch 

to be prepared. Rep. p- 14, Courtenay —Detailed knowledge possessed by the 

Court over the Board gives the necessity of their originating the despatches, Rep. p. 11, 

17, Courtenay 298, Mm 414, Auber 1250-1257 Instances have been rare where the 

Board lias prepared despatches upon subjects not secret. Mill 415 Great delay 

occasioned b^ the correspondence relating to India having to be conducted by both 

authorities, Courtenay 299 No delay in despatches of importance, Auber 1209 

Great delay in India in answering the despatches, Courtmay 300, 301 Part of the 

voluminousness of Indian corrc^ondcnce might be avoided, Courtenay 314, Lushington 

967, CWmAe// 1275-1277 Governors and council of the subordinate presidencies 

correspond directly with the Court, as well as the Governor-general, Mill 334 

Distribution of letters upon their receipt among the difiereiit departments, Rep. p. 12, 
Mill 335. 

Incliiin correspondence might be carried on by lieutenant-governors at the subordinate 
presidencies witli the supreme government, and by that directly home; saving of ex- 
pense thereby, Mill 343, 3^, Sullivan 621 — r-The Board have the power of cancelling 
tlie Court’s draft, and substituting their own, jK<y. p. 14, MiV/ 416,417 Time a mer- 
chant in India receives a reply from his agent in London, Lushington 1033 Number 

of drafts that have been prepared, and number altered, by the Board, 1814—1831, Rtp. 

P* 12, 15, Auber 1257 Inaccuracies in the return called for by the Committee with 

regard to the date of the receipt of certain letters from India, Auber 1262-1260—^ — 
Instances in which the Board have altered the terms of the Court's draft of a despatch 
recalling the governor of a presidency, 1271-1273— ——Explanation with regard to 
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Despatches — con ti ti ued. 

1 . Generally — continued. 

the receipt of certain letters from India, and the answer to them, Axiber 1520 How 

far modi6cations consented to by the Board in drafts have been with a view to prevent 
extreme collision, Courtenay 1594. 

Despatches of the Court of Directors relative to education in Bengal, Fisher, App* 
p. 444 In Madras, Fisher, App. p. 465 In Bombay, Fisher, App. p. 477, 

2 . Secret: 

The Secret Committee are bound to forward to India despatches in their department 

instanter, the Board having the responsibility, Jones 254-236, Courtenay 288, 289 

Despatches concerning peace or war are prepared by the Board, and sent through the 
Secret Committee, without communication with the Board of Directors, Rep, p. 13, 

Courtenay 288 Importance of the secret despatches is of very little consequence 

with regard to the well-being of India, so much being necessarily left to the authorities 

on the spot, Rep. p. 13, Mill 411, Courtenay 1587 Probable effect of the secret 

despatches of A|»ril and May 1803, 412—^^ — The Board has generally prepared the 

whole of the secret despatches, Rep. p. 14, Mill 413. 

See also Collections and Consultations. Commercial Despatches, Fcclesiastical 
Despatches. Secret Committee. 

Dewatmy. The dewanny or revenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, acquired by the Com- 
pany in 1765, Auber 5. 

Dhuksna. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, App, p. 431. 
Directors, Court of : 

Constitution of the Court of Directors, and their functions, Rep. p. 11, Auber 27 

Their efficiency, Auber 28, 29, Jones 272— 276, Mill 422 Division into committees 

of Coriespondence, Buying and Warehouses, and Shipping, Rep. p. 11, Auber ^o, 

Edmonstone 1811 Method of conducting the business of the court, Rep. p. 12^ 

ili/Aer 36, 37 Any Director has the power of acquiring information the same as a 

member of the Committee of Correspondence, and can act upon it in the Court of 

Directors, Rep. p. 1 1-17, At/Aer 38-41, Mill 421, Edmonstone 1800-1803 Directors 

take an active part immediately upon becoming so, Auber 44, 45 Knowledge acquired 

in other Cominitrees renders Directors more fit for the Corresponding Commiuee, Auber 

42,43,46, 1306 Election of annual Directors, and reasons for it, Rep. p. 11-17, 

Auber 27, 50-57, Courtenay 1599, 1600, 1602 Edmonstone 1797-1799 Director 

never appointed to the Committee of Correspondence within the first year of election, 

Auber 58 Powers of the Court independent of the control of the Board with regard 

to the appointments to offices, Auber 71. 

Extent of duties between the India House and Board of Control, Auber 156-158 

Time occupied in communication between, Jones 238-240 In what manner business 

might be decreased and dispatch introduced, Auber 159 Manner of appointing 

•chairman and deputy-chuiiman of the Court of Directors, Rep. p. 11, Auber 163-169 
Delay occasioned by the Court and Board having to go over the same busi- 
ness, Rep. |). 16, Courtenay 299 Is counterbalanced by their being a check upon each 

oilwi, Jones 253,259, 261, 26^5, Auber 1270 Permanency of the Court destroyed by 

changing the chairs annually, and by efficient Directors having to watch details of trade 

concerns, p. 17, Jo//es 270 No collision between the Court and Board detrimental 

to the public service, but great harmony between them, Jones 277-282 Neither the 

Court nor tlie Board would have separately well administered the functions imposed upon 
the two, Courtenay 293. 

Directors fiequenlly fill the chair who have never been upon the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, Mill 420 Junior member equally eligible to the chair as the senior member, 

Edmonstone 1804, 1805 Instances of difTcrence of opinion between the Board and 

Court, and how far they have eventually agreed. Rep. p. 16, Auber 1258-1261 

Instances in which the Court have made known their decision to a party in London, and 
been obliged to take a totally different view of the case in a despatch to India, Auber 

1274, 1275 How far the Couri abstain from communicating any decision to parties 

wlieie it is subject to the approbation of the Board, Courtenay 1593 Comparison of 

business at the India House to that of several departments of the Stale, Auber 1303, 1304 

Extract from the speeches of different statesmen from 1772 — 1813, showing how 

far the government of India is vested in the Court under the supervision of the Board, 
Auber 1283. 

Present number of Directors inconvenient, though a smaller number must be paid 

higher, n- 16, Courtenay 1507, 1598, 1601 Advantages of the present number. 

Rep, p. 16, Edmonstone 1812, 1813 ^Hovv far the Directors represent the proprietors 

in the Govcrmnent, Courtenay 1603 Government of India rests with the Court 

generally ; the division into committees being for their own convenience, Edmonstone 
j8o 6— — Cltairman and deputy-chairman are members of all the commniees, and advan- 
tages of their having passed through all previously, Edmonstone 1807-1809 Every 

member has access to all documents not secret, Edmonstone 1810— — h\ the event of the 
Company being divested of its mercantile character, the number of Directors and estab- 
lishment generally might be reduced, Rep,p, 16, Edmonstone 1814— — ^Huw far remune- 
rating Dilectors by a salary instead of patronage would be advantageous, Repi p. 23, 
Edmonstone 1815, 1S16. 
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Directors^ Court of — continued. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Contested Elections of Directors^ 1814 — 18^0, App. p* 325-— Analysis of the Court of 
Directors as it stood on 31 Dec. 1831, including Directors out by rotatioUi App. p. 325. 

See also Committees. Despatches. Proprietors^ Court of* 

Dividend. Method of declaring the dividend, JJep. p. 11, Auber lg-2i Dividend 

declared with reference to the commercial profits of the Company, Auber 22. 

Dooab, The. Extract from records at the India House relative to education therein, Fishery 
App. p. 465. 

See also Bagulkote. 

Donations. See Education Fund. 

Dramatic Representations. Dramatic, pictorial and sculptural representations that have 
been sent to India, for circulating among tlvc people historical, moral and political know- 
ledge; and measures Government should adopt for that purpose, Jb/erufon 1934 , 1935 < 

Dubois, Mons. L’Abbe Jc«n Antoine. (Analysis of his Evidence). — Number of Roman-catho- 
lics in India, 1821 Catholic bishops and priests therein, and how appointed, 1821 

Effects of the Christian religion upon the Hindoos, 1822 Salaries that should be 

allowed the bishops and other Christian teachers, 1822 Doubts of the right of Por- 
tugal to appoint bishops in India, 1822 In what parts bishops should be stationed, 

182a Necessity for Catholic bishops being appointed by the English Government, 

1822 It has not been the practice of Government, nor should it be, to interfere in the 

propagation of the Gospel, 1823- Meaning of tithes, and manner in which it applies 

to tne Hindoo religion, 1824, 1825-— —Cases in which Government have given grants 
for religious purposes, 1825. 

Dundas, Mr. Opinions by, in 1793, 1800 and 1808, relative to the affairs of the Company, 
Auber 1283. 

Duttee, Rajah of. His attachment to the British Government shown by the engraving 
on his seal, “ The Servant of the King of England,” Macau 1410. 

E. 


East Isdia Company 

Historical account of the incorporation of the Company, and periods of legislative 

enactments, Auber 5 Total nuniber of persons employed by the Company, and 

charge thereof, Auber 142 Suggestion for marking the distinction between the poli- 
tical and commercial characters of the Compaiiy, Courtenay 318,319 Proportion of 

expenditure and public business of the India House from the Company’s commercial 
character, Auber 1560-1562 In the event of the Company being divested of its mer- 

cantile character the establishment generally might be reduced, Edmonstone, 1814. 

See Board of Control. Directors, Court of. Proprietors, Court of. 

East Indians; 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Letter from the Court of Directors to the Bengal Government on the complaints of 

East Indians, App. p. 343 Letter in the Judicial Department, Bengal, from the Vice- 

president in Council to the Court of Directors, dated 3 January 1832, with draft proposed 

regulation for admission of East Indians to certain offices, App. p. 346^ Proposed 

regulation from Bengal as to rales of succession in cases of intestacy of East Inaians ; 
for declaring validity of wills and testamentary dispositions, and defining rules of conduct 
for executors and administrators; for adjustment of civil controversies, and trial of offences 
witli which they or European foreigners may be charged ; for modification of rules pre- 
scribing observance of Hindoo and Mahoniedan Jaws, and for facilitating trials by pun- 

chayet or jury, App. p. 347-353 Regulation from Madras for enlarging the sphere 

of selection with regard to the offices of sadder auraeen, district moonsiff and vakeel, as 
well as subordinate offices in the Judicial, Revenue and Police Departments, and for 
rescinding provisions of existing regulations preventing descendants of Europeans by 
native mothers from purchasing lands at public sale, and from farming lands, or becoming 
security for proprietors or renters of land or farmers of the public revenue, App. p. 353 

Minute of Sir John Malcolm, dated 10 October 1829, relative to East Indians, App. 

P- 531 Another minute, dated 30 November 1830, App. p. 543. 

See also Phoolshaire, 

Ecclesiastical Despatches. Their usual contents, Jones 202. 

Ecclesiastical Establishment. See Church Establishment. 

Edmonstone, Neil Benjamin. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— ‘Sitnations held by witness in 

India, 161 0' Education of civil servants at Haileybury and Calcutta colleges, 1612- 

1615— — Ages at which they should go out, 1616 -Kule of promotion, 1617-1619 

Opinion upon the present plan of nomination, and that of public competition, 1620-1623 

Circamstaaces 
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Edfnonstonef Neil Benjamin, (Analysis of his Evidence.) — continued, 

— — ^Circumstances that regulate the number of young men sent out annually, 1623, 1624 

Advantages of employment of natives, 1625-1627, 1632 Native education 

desirable, 1628 English language not material, 1629— — How far desired, 1630— 

Half-castes are not qu^ihed to give instruction, 1631 Press regulations, 1633-1645 

Examination upon the access of Europeans to India ; upon their holding land ; and 

laws they should be subject to, 1646-1681 System of judicature in India, and powers of 

the Supreme Court, 1662-1670— ^Power of deportation, and number of cases, 1678, 1679 
——Advantages of members of council to tbeOovernoF-^general, and his powers over them, 
1682-1687—— Governors of subordinate Presidencies might with benefit act independ- 
ently of the Governor-general, 1688 Obstacles in the way of one supreme controlling 

power in India, 1689-1693, 1696. 

How far the recording proceedings by the Boards tends to increase the business, 

1694, 1695 Appointment of lieutenant-governors how far advantageous, 1697-1700 

Advantages of Governors of distinction from England, 1^01, 1702 Extent of 

reduction of allowances to public functionaries, 1703 How far the fortunes acquired 

in India are a drain upon the resources of the country, 1705-1709 Beneficial ten- 

dency of the English Government, and extent of promotion of public works, 1710-1720 

Xiegislation in India, and as to alterations therein, 1721-1727 Governor has not 

a power paramount to that of his council in legislation, 1728 Opinion upon the forma- 
tion of a legislative council, and employment of natives therein, 1729-1735 Neces- 
sity for the public functionaries being invested with greater authority, 1736-1738 

Secret department is properly constituted for its object, 1739. 

[Second Examination.] — Extracts from letters respecting the conduct of the indigo 

{ ilanters, 1739S 1740, 1742-1745, 1747 Disadvantages of allowing Europeans to hold 

and as proprietors, 1741, 1746, 1760-1763 Evil of introducing British law into the 

interior of the country, 1748, 1749 How far the granting leases by the Bengal Govern- 
ment sanctioned by the Court, and evils of the measure, 1750-1756 Local judicature 

not calculated to control the conduct of Eurot>eans, 1757-1759 Further advantages 

of English government, 1 764-1 767 Advantages of the introduction of skill and capital, 

and disadvantages of infiux of Europeans, 1768-1782 Number of indigo cultivators, 

and revenue therefrom, 1769-1771 Improvement in the district of Tyrhoot, 1772, 

Causes of the disputes at the indigo plantations, 1774-1779. 

Reasons why the local tribunals are sufficient to control natives, but not Europeans, 

1780-1782 Advantages of Boards for conducting the public business, 1783-1789 

Beneficial effects of the present constitution of the Indian Government, 1790-1^3 

Further examination upon the formation of a legislative council, 1794-1796- Election 

of Directors, and gradation through the different committees, and advantages thereof, 

^ 7 S! 7 ^ ^805, 1807-1810 Government of India rests with the Court generally, the 

division into committees being for their own convenience, 1806 Chairman and deputy- 

chairman are members of all the committees, 1807-1809 ^Three general committees, 

with sub-divisions, 1811 Advantages of the present number of Directors, 1812, 1813 

The Company’s mercantile character being removed, the number of Directors, and 

establishment generally, might be reduced, 1814 How far remunerating Directors by 

salary instead of patronage would be advantageous, 1815, 1816. 

Education : 

Education of natives is an object of paramount importance. Mill 392, Edmon- 

s/owe, 1628, Harkness 1949, 1950 Amount of funds set apart by the Company for 

educating the natives, Jiep. p. 25, Mi/1395, Mackenzie Ogj, Auber 15:34"~1538 Appro- 
priation thereof, Sherer 1912, Fisher, App, p. 433 How far Act of 1813 charged the 

surplus Territorial revenue for the purposes of education, and period of appropriation 
unaer the Act, Mill 396-398, Mackenzie 695—— Outline of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan 

for the establishment of native schools, Sullivan 491-495 It was by no means 

adequate to the wants of the natives, Sullivan 518 Beneficial effects of establishing 

schools in the principal towns upon Sir Thomas Munro’s plan, Rep, p. 25, StiUivan 519, 
520, Hough IW3, 1874, Sullivan, App, p. 267, 298, 311. 

Confined nature of education of natives, Sullivan 499, Sullivan, App. p. 264, 267, 297 

Number of schools for the education of natives, and by whom founded. Rep, p. 22, 

25, Maclcenzie 692-(S94, Hough 1854, App, p. 298- Difference with regard to Govern- 
ment interference in ^ucation between England and India, Mackenzie 698, 699 

Extent to which the British Government have kept up the native institutions for educa- 
tion, Mackenzie yoo, 701, Lushington 934-936 Advancement of Christianity will be 

best attained bv an enlightened education of the natives, Lushington 942-944, App. p. 264, 
Elphinstone, A[pp* p* 293, 296 — — Difficulty of providing masters lor village schools, in 
consequence of the Hindoos being unwilling to become teachers for hire, Rep, p. 25, 

Lushington 949 Particulars of Sir Tliomas Munro’s plan of education, and difficulty 

of carrying" it into effect for want of teachers, Camjpfte// 1487-1491, 1494 Annual 

expense thereof, Campbell 1492, 1493 Half-castes are not qualified to give instruc- 

tion, Edmonstone 1631. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Measures adopted in India for the education and instruction of natives, and extent of 

their knowledge, Bearden, App. p, 277, 280, par. 44-49i 54*-56, App. p. 311 Education 
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Education — continued. 

among the higher orders to be promoted, whose example will be followed by the lower 
orders, Etphimtone, jipp.o. 203 -State of native education, -dpp. p. 297. 

Memoir, dated 7 February' 1827, and supplement, dated 23 February 1832, compiled 
from the records of the India Governments at the East India House, in pursuance of 
a minute of the Committee of Correspondence, showing the extent to which aid had 
been afforded b\* the local governments in India towards the eslablisoment or native 

schools in that country, App. p. 395 Sums annually chargeable on the revenues or 

India for the support of native schools, Fisher^ App*\^» 433 Sums applied for the pur- 
poses of educating natives of India, 1813 — 1830, App. p. 483. 

Bewga/.— Ex tract from letter from Court of Directors (Public Department) to Gover- 
nor-general, of 6 September 1813, containing copy of 43d section of 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, 
relative to sum to be set apart for education, and promising instructions as to its disposal^ 

App. p. 486 Extract from letter from same to same, dated 14 June 1814, containing 

promised instructions, App, p. 486 Extract from letter from same to same, dated 

5 September 1827, relative to education, App. p. 489 The like, dated 29 September 

1830, App. p. 403 Tlie like, dated 24 August 1831, App. p. 498— The dated 

24 October 1832, App. p. 409 Extract from letter from same to same (Separate 

Department) dated 18 February 1829, relative to expenditure for the purposes of educa- 
tion, App. p. 493. 

Madras. — Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras, relative to education, 
of the following dates; viz. 23 June 1822, App. p. January 1825, Apj^. p. 5^5 > 
10 March 1826, App. p. 506 — —Report from A. D. Campbell, esq. collector of Bellary, 

relative to education llierein, App.p. 501 -Extract letter from Court of Directors to 

the Governor of Fort St. George (Revenue Department) dated 18 May 1825, rejative 
to instructions to collectors to transmit informaiion as to education, App. p. 506 
Extract letter from Court of Directors to the Governor of Fort St. George, (Public De- 

E artiiient) dated 16 April 1828, upon receipt of reports from collectors, App. p. 5^8 
Ixiract letter from Court of Directors to the Governor of Fort St. George (Public De- 
partment) dated 3 September 1828, relative to education, App. p. 510 The like, dated 

29 September 1830, App. p. 510. 

Extract letter from the Court of Directors (Public Department) to the 

Bombay Government, dated 21 September 1825, App. p. 5^2 The like, dated 

16 April 1828, App. p. 527 The like, dated 10 December 1828, App. p. 528 The 

like, dated 18 February 1829, App. p. 529 ^The like, dated 8 July 1829, App, p. 531 

The like, dated 29 September 1830, App. p. 541 The like, dated 12 December 

iS^ 2 , App. p. 546 Extract minute by the Hon. Mountsluart Elpliinstone, governor 

of Bombav, tiated 13 December 1823, relative to education, App. p. 511 ^Minute by 

Francis Warden, esq. member of council of Bombay, dated 29 December 1823, relative 

to education, App. p. 519 Another minute, dated 24 March 1828, App. p. 523 

Minute of Sir John Malcolm, governor of Bombay, 1828, App. p. 525 Another 

minute, dated 10 October 1829, App, p. 531 Anoilier minute, dated 10 November 

1830, App. p. 543 Minute by U. Goodwin, esq. 1828, App. p. 526. 

See also Calcutta College. England. English Language. Females. Irance. 
Haileybury College. Hal^-Castes. Hindostanee Language. Languages. Laie 
Proceedings. Literary Societies. Natives. Persian Language. Prussia. Revenue. 
And Institutions for Public Instruction under their respective names. 

Education Fund. Donations in aid thereof from wealtliy natives, App. p. 492, par. 27 ; 
p 497^ l>»r. 31 ; P- 499^ 12, 13. 

Eldon^ Lord. His opinion upon the power of the Board over the Court by direct man 
date, Courtenay 288. 

EUenborough^ Lord. See Despatches. 

Elphinstonej Hon. Mountsluart. Answer to circular reouesting information upon subjects 

relating to the Public Department, App. p. 292 Extract minute by the Hon. Mourit- 

stuart Elphinstone, governor of Bombay, dated 13 December 1823, relative to education, 

App. p. 5^1 ►The like, relative to education of junior civil servants, dated 2 June 1820, 

App, p. 694 ^The like, relative to the ecclesiastical establishment, App. p. 822. 

Elphinstone Professorships, Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, 
Fisher^ App, p. 469 Extract from minute of F. Warden, esq. relative to thc*f estab- 
lishment, dated 24 March 1828, App. p. 524, par. 3 Extract from minute of Sir John 

Malcolm, in 1828, on the same subject, App. p. 525, 545 Extract letter from the 

Court of Directors (Public Department) to the governor at Bombay, dated 10 Decem- 
ber 1828, relative to the establishment of, App. p. 528 The like, dated 8 July 1829, 

Apt»- p. 53^ The like, dated 29 September 1830, App. p. 542^ par* 10-16 The 

like, (luted 12 December 1832, App. p. 548, par. 14. 

England. Proportion of persons educated therein, Warden, App. p. 279 j» P®**. 54. 

English College. Sec Calcutta English College. 
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English Language. Not a general necessity or wish for the natives acquiring the English 

language, Mill 392-394, 399, Edmonstone 1629 Extension of the English language 

desirable, and means taken to promote it. Rep. p. 21-25, Sullivan 502, Mackenzie 702- 
705, Maean 1384, 1385, 1396, App. p. 264, Sullivan, App. p. 267. Elphinstone, App. 
p. 293 — — It might be introduced gradually into the proceedings of courts of justice, 

Mitt 409, Mackenzie 709-71 1, 718, 719, 726, Sutherlatid 1226, Macan 1405 Diffusion 

of English depends on the number of settlers, Mackenzie 720 its inti^uction must 

not cause inconvenience to the people, Mackenzie 722, Macan 1419 How far it 

would be favourably received, Macan 1390-1396 ^To what extent it can be even- 
tually acquired by the natives, Mackenzie 723-725 Natives wish to learn it. Rep. 

p. 25, Sullivan 501, Mackenzie 713-716, Lushington 937, 938, 940, Ss^herland 1222- 
1225, Edmonstone 1630— —If offices were open to natives, they would be anxious to 
perfect their education, and acquire the English language. Rep. p. 25, Sullivan 504, 
Lushington 939, App. p. 298. 

Natives would be better qualified for tlieir respective duties by understaadiog it. 

Mill 401, 402 For what offices a knowledge of the English language indispensable, 

Mill 406-409 Higher classes of natives, except those at the Presidencies, are gene- 
rally ignorant of it, Rep. p. 25, Mill 410 It is not taught in government schools. 

Rep. p. 25, Sullivan 500 Bengal Government intend gradually to make it the medium 

of transacting public business, Lushington g4i Instances of proficiency in tbe English 

language by natives, Etp. p. 25, Lushington 950-953, Sutherland 1213-1216, Macan 

1401-1404 Sepoys might be taught io speak it, Sutherland 1226 How ipoilities 

might be increased for tlie natives acquiring English in schools, Sutherland 1229-1231 

Acquirement of English rather discouraged than promoted, Sullivan, App.. p. 267 

How far the extension of the English language among the natives has been attended 

to. Warden, App. p. 278, 279, pars. 50, 51, App. p, 311 Necessity for its extension. 

Warden, App. p. 279, par. 55 ; App. p. 31 1 ; App. p. 489, par. 6 ; App. p. 494, pars. 9-16. 

See also Literary Societies. 


English Schools. Necessity for the establishment of, Elphinstone, App. p. 516. 

Etatoah School. Extract from records at tbe East India House relative thereto, Fisher, 
App. p. 441. 


Europeans : 

Increase of British-born subjects in India, 1815 — 1828, Rqp. p. 27 ^They should 

be amenable to local courts, and be protected by them, Rep. p. 20, 26, Mill 345- 
366, 372-376, Sullivan 560-563, Mackenzie 749-753, Lushington 1006, 1007, Sullivan, 
App. p. 268, Warden, App. p. 283, pars. 71-74, Elphinstone, App. p. 294, App. p. 318- 

323 Present Government is sufficient for legislation for natives, but not for Europeans, 

Macan 1450 No difficulty in legislating for Europeans, Macan 1465 Disadvan- 

tages of Europeans being subject to the same laws and penalties as natives, Edmonstone 

1657, 1658, Elphinstone, App. p. 294, App. p. 303 Difficulties of trying an European 

otherwise than by European law, Edmortstone 1671-1675, '757-1759, App. p. 265, 

Elphinstone, App, p. 294, App. p. 313 How offences by Europeans should be Uied, 

Campbell 1495, 1496—^ — Englishmen pursuing commercial pursuits find it their interest 
to conciliate the natives, Sullivan 564, 565, Lushirsgton 1008-1010, Sullivan, App. 
p. 268, App. p. 319. 

Advantage of allowing free access to India, and description of persons who would go 
out. Rep. p. 26, Sullivan 566-570, Mackenzie 744-748, Lushington 1001-1004, Campbell 
1495-1512, 1513, Sullivan, App. p. 268, Warden, App. p. 281-284, pars. 67-76, 'App. 

r . 302, 306, 31^320, 321-323 Present restrictions upon the access of Europeans to 

ndia should be continued, Edmonstone 1646-1676, 1677, 1680, 1C81, 1768, App.. p.303 

Evils of allowing their settlement in India, App. p. 265, 316-320, Elphinstone, App. 

p. 294 Benefits ot allowing Europeans of capital to settle for introduction of new otgects 

of culture or improvements, depending on British skill, Rejf. p. 26, Lushington 1004, Ed~ 

molls^one 1768-1782, Elphinstone, Aj^k p. 294 Facilities have been awarded persona 

possessing skill, science and capital to resort to India, Sullivan 578-581 , Warden, App. 

p. 282, par. 68, Elphinstone, App. p. 293 The present power tends to discourage the 

settlement of capital in India, Mackenzie System of Indian administration mat of 

uniting England with India, by giving Englishmen the power of making fortunes and 

returning home, Mackenzie 875-878 How far fortunes acquired in India are a dr«n on 

the resources of the country, Edmonstone 1 705-1 70Q Many Europeans in Calcuttu who 

are objects of charity, Lushington 1018 Evifs attending their accompanying high 

functionaries, A« 5 er 1321-1324 Treaties with native princes pvovide that no European 

shall reside in theirStates without their permission, Aai^r 1325 Numberresidunt, and 

manner of obtaining leave, App. p. 301-316 Not much field for pro$table labour, 

p. 265. 

Papers laid before the Committee : « 

Circular letter from the Board of Control requiring information reiuttve to the settle- 
ment of Europeans in India, A/m. p. 263— —Answers thereto, Am. p. 76^, Sullivan, 

App.p. 268, Warden, App. p. 281, Eiphimtone, App. p. 203 -Evidence upon their 

residence in India from Lords’ Committee 1830, Jpp. p. got” ^Fikmb Commoos’ Coas- 
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inittee 1830, 1830-31, and 1831, App. p. 316-320 From Finandal Evidence of 

Commons’ Committee 1832, App. p. 321. 

See Courts of Justice, 1. Expulsion from India. Foreigners. Health. Indigo 

Planters. Land. Licensing System. Passports. 

European Foreigsters, See East Indians. 

European Science. Necessity for establishing schools for teaching, Elphimtone, App. 
p. 514. 

Examiner's Office. Creation of the office, Auher 143 Salaries and establishment thereof, 

^tt6er 145-151 Nature of the office of examiner of correspondence at the India 

House, Mill 330, 331. 

Exectitors. See East Indiam. 

Expenditure. See Boards. Buildings. Civil Expenditure. Finance Accounts. Revenue. 
Salaries. Servants. Works, Public. 

Export Trade. Manner in which export trade of India should be promoted. Warden, 
App. p. 285, 287, par. 84, 96. 

Expulsion from India. Power of expulsion from India should rest with some comjietent 
authority. Rep. p. 20, Su/Ziuaw 57 1-574, JlfacAe/«?c 732-734, 742,743, Lushington ion, 
1012, Eamonstone 1678, App. p. 265,319, 323 How far previous inquiry into tlie con- 
duct of any individual already expelled may have been ex parte, Sullivan 575 Instances 

of expulsion, 576, 577, AfacAcazie 735-738, Edmonstone 1679 Of foreigners, 

Mackenziej^i For otiencea against the press, Sutherland 1110,1111, 1156-1159 

Responsibility upon which the power of deporting individuals rests, Mackenzie 729—731. 

Powers of the governors with regard to deportation similar to those of the Secretary 

, of State under the Alien Act, Mackenzie 739, 740 Government .should not have the 

power without habeas corpus, App. p. 318 Government have never exercised their 

power of deportation unjustly, and a person pursuing his speculations peaceably need 

not be afraid of deportation, Lushington 1013, 1014 The proceeding might be a little 

more formal as to accusation and trial, Lushington 1015 In cases of political oflTences 

it would be dangerous to postpone the infliction of the penalty till sanctioned by the 

authorities at home, Lushington 1016, 1017 Regulations that should be adopted with 

regard to, Campbell 1509-1511 Power of deportation should be done away with, 

Warden, App. p. 290, par 14, App. p. 319. 

See also Buckingham, Mr. Fair, Mr. 

Extravagance. See Calcutta College. Civil Servants. Ilaileybury College. 


F. 

Fair, Mr. Reasons of the transmission of Mr. Fair from India, Sutherland 1162-1 164. 

Fane, William. Sec Civil Service. 

Females. Manner in which the difliculty in educating Hindoo females has been overcome; 

number of female scholars. Rep. p. 22, Hough 1854 Practice common of stealing 

and selling female children to be brought up us dancing girls, who form part of the 

establishment of every Hindoo temple. Hough 1869-1871 Number of, in Bombay 

free schools. Warden, App. p 278, par. 48 Extract from records at the India House 

relative to Calcutta ladies school for native females, Fisher, App. p. 451. 

See also Calcutta Ladies School. Women. 

Fenn, Rev. Joseph. Answers to questions circulated by the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India relative to slavery in the East Indies, App. p. 549. 

Finance Accounts. Publication of Indian finance accounts would excite great interest, and 
lead to many useful suggestions, Sutherland 1212. 

Finance Committee. See Calcutta Finance Committee. 

Fisher, Thomas, Esq. Memoir compiled by, from records at the India House, dated 7 Feb. 
1827, and Supplement thereto, dated 23 February 1832, relative to education of 
natives, App. p. 395-483. 

Foreign Department. Particulars of the business transacted in this department of the 
Board of Control, Jones 202. 

Foreigners. Instances of their removal from India, Mackenzie y 4 t. 

See also East Indians. 

Fort St. George. Transferred from the old Company to the new Company in 1702, 
Auher 5. 

Fort William. Transferred from the old Company to the new Compafty in J702, Auber 5. 

Fortunes. See Capital. India, 

Fox, Mr. His opiniuu upon reports laid before Parliament in t783> Auber 1283. 

France. 
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France. French conquests in India ; and whether natives more attai^d to the Frenok 

than the Btiglish, Macan 1421-1433 Proportion of persons educated therein. Warden. 

App. p. 279, par. 54. 

Functionaries in India. Assistance of practical Indian fuBctionaries should be added to the 
Board of Control, Courtenay 30 ^- — ^reat intelligence among them, but they do not 

warrant the character of superiority usually given them, Courtenay 313 Complaints 

of injuries to the natives by public functionaries, Sullivan 565 Proportion of native 

to European functionaries in the province of Benares, Mackettzie 689, 690 Reduction 

of allowances of public functionaries should not be to the extent of endangering their 

integrity, Ednunstone 1703 Necessity for public functionaries being invested with 

greater authority, to relieve the government of some of its details, iSmottstone 1736, 
App. p. 305. 


G. 

Ganges. See Roads. Steam Navigation. 

Ganjam. Population and means of education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 

Gardiner, T. G. Bombay Regulations relating to civil servants, dated lith July 1B28, 
signed by him as acting secretary to Government, App. p. 638. 

Gaum Khurch. Remuneration to be granted out of, for the purposes of education, 
Elphimtone, App. p. 512, par. 12; App, p. 513, par. 17. 

Gazette. Establishment of, at Bombay, and manner in which official publications might be 
more economically conducted. Warden, App, p. 291, par. 118. 

George Town, See Malay Schools. Prince of Wales Island. 

Geyt, he, J. P. See IjC Geyt. 

Gold Mines. Presumed existence of, in Malabar, Sullivan, App. p. 268. 

Goodwin, Mr. Minute by, relative to botanical gardens, App. p. 329, 332 Minute by, 

relative to native education, App. p. 526. 

Government of India .* 

1. Generally. 

2 . Home Government. 

3 . hocal Government. 

1. Generally: 

Importance of the Legislature considering the improvement of the government of 

India in India itself. Hep. p. 19, Mill 391 How far the seat of government might he 

more beneficially removed to a more central situation, Macan 1459-1463 ^Taking the 

government of India out of the hands of the Company would dot make any impression 
on the generality of the natives, Macan 1474-1476- Means of remedying delays be- 
tween the governments at home and abroad. Rep. p. 16, Campbell 1578 Preference 

of the natives to the Mahomedan government, Macan 1410-1412, 146'~^453 Bene- 
ficial tendency of the government, Kep. p. ig, Edmonstone 1766, 1790-1792 

How far the government have assisted the natives in prosecuting acts of industry, 

Edmonstone 1764, 1765 Effect of English government on natives, App. p. 296— ^ — 

Evils attendant upon the existing administration of India, Sullivan App. p. 269 — -- 
Governments of India should be remodelled, Rm. p. 16, Warden, App. p. 291, par. 120 
Evidence upon the present government of India, App, p. 314. 

2 . Home Government : 

Consists of the Court of Proprietors, the Court of Directors, and the Board of Cotqr' 
missioners for the Affairs of India, Rtp. p. 10, Auber 4 NecCTsity of vesting it pri- 
marily with the government of India, Auber 160 Delay occasioned by the Court and 

Board having to go over the same business, Courtenay 290, 1592 Is counterbalanced 

by the beneficial effects of their being a check upon eacli other, Jones 253, 259, 265, 

Auber 1270 ^The value of which ^eck consists in insuring maturity of consideration 

and freedom of discussion, Jones 260, 261 Opinion as to alteration in the present 

system of home government, Rep. p. 1 6, Courtenay 302, 303 Delay in the adminis^^ 

tration of public affairs by the authorities at home. Rep. p. 16, Lushington 1029, 1030, 

Macan 1471-1473 Which might be remedied by having but one authority instead 

of two, Rep. p. 16, Lushington 1031, Campbell 1579, 1581, 1 582— —Disadvantages 

of the home government being in one body, Auber 1340, 1341 ^Transferring the 

home authority to the Crown woiild increase the reverence of the natives, CanqtbM 
1583, 1584 The whole of proceedings abroad must be sent home if to be superin- 

tended in this country, Edmonstone 1737. 

See also Board of Control Collections and Consultations. CominissiuKers tf Board of 
Control. Committees. Correspotulence, Committee of. Despatches. Directors, 
Court of. East India Company. Examiner’s Ojfice. Foreign Department. Political 
and Commercial. President of Board if Control. Proprietors, Court of. Secret 
Committee. Secretary of Board if Corral. Skipping. 
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Govermmeta of India’^ontiaued. 

3 . Local Government : 

Jealousy of Parliament in giving too much power to the local authorities in Ij^dia, 

Auber 170 Suggestions for committees appointed by the GoTernor^;eneral for 

revising the severm establishments in India, Auber 186, 187 Governors and council 

of the subordiimte presidences correspond directly with the Court as well as the Govemnr- 

S eneral, Mitt ^4 Construction of the local governments, Rep. p. 17^ Courtenay 365, 

fill 33 ^ 1 ^owers of the governors over their, respective councilsi Mill 336-34 0 

Local government in India a check upon the government at home, Reo. p, 19, Johes 
257, 258— —By whom governors of presidencies and members of the cotincil are 
appointed, 74-78, Sullivan 614 Redaction of expense by Go veipment con- 

trolling all the departments, abolishing boards, and substituting individual for collective 

agencies, Sullivan 487, 585-589, Mackmzie 870-874 Necessity for every reduction 

in expense of administration consistent with safety, Mackenzie 887. 

Objection to the abolition of the present subordinate governments from the manner in 

which it would affect the army in India, jiuher 1541, 1542 Suggestions for the improve-* 

meat and reduction of expense in the executive and legislative governments in India, 

Campbell 1566, 1567 Collision between different departments arising from different 

constructions of the law, and method of avoiding them, Campbell 1568-1571 Duties 

of members of council, App. p. 305 How far the present councils might be abolislied 

without detriment to the public service. Rep* p. i8, Courtenay 1607 Governors of 

subordinate presidencies might with benefit act independently of the Governor-general, 

Edmonstone 1688 Governors of distinction from England have more weight in their 

office than if appointed from the servants of the Company, Edmonstone 1701, 1702 

Order for residents formerly only to send a diary of their correspondence to the presi- 
dency, Edmonstone 1738. 

See also Bombay. Calcutta* Courts of Justice. Dramatic R^resentatious* France* 
Functionaries. Governor-general. India* Ijegislative Councils. Lieutenant-' 
governors* Madras* Religion* Supreme Council* 

GoVERyOR-GENERAL OF INDIA: 

The Governor-general and Council were nominated by Act of Parliament in 1773, 

Auber 5- Promotion in India after the arrival of the party rests with the Governor- 

general and Governors of the several presidencies, Auber 72 By whom Governors- 

general and Governors of presidencies are appointed, Rep. p. 11, Auber 74-78, Sullivan 

614 Powers of the Governor-general might be extended, Auber 171 Powers of 

tlie Governor-general over the other presidencies, and over his own council, Rep. p. 17, 

Ai/Aer 173-177, Mill 336-340, App. p. 305 Governor-general cannot in every instance 

supersede the opinions of his council, Rep. p. Edmonstone 1684, 1687 Governor- 

general has not a power paramount to that of his council in legislation, , Rep. p« 18, 
Edmonstone 1728—- — Authority of Captain-general cm bined with Governor-general, 
was conferred upon the Marquis Wellesley only; extra powers which such an appoiot- 
mem gives. Rep. p. 18, Auber 179-182. 

Qualifications necessary for a councillor. Rep. p. 17, Auber 178— By whom they 

should be nominated, Mackenzie Superintending government should be divested 

of the duties of local administration, and have the sole task of lepislating for and con- 
trolling the whole empire, Rep.p. 19, Mill 24^9 342> Sullivan 622, Mackenzie Lush- 

ington p66, Macan 1454 Examination upon detaching the local administration of 

Calcutta from the Governor-general, Auber 1540- Disadvantages thereof, Edmonstone 

1689-1693, 1696, 1703 For the safety of Indio, the Governor-general should have an 

absolute power, Mackenzie 819, Macan 1450, 1454 Advantages of council to him, and 

bow they might be of more use, Rep. p. 18, Lushington p68, Edmonstone 1682, 1683 

Governor-general should be compelled to visit the subordinate presidencies periodically, 

Macan I468 Necessity for defining the powers of the Governor-general with respect to 

bis acting in the subordinate presidencies, Auber 1543, 1544^ App* p. 305 Governors 

of subordinate presidencies might with benefit act independently of the Governor-general 
EdmemtAone i688. 

See also Legislative Council. Supreme Council* 

Governors of Presidencies. How far Company's officers appointed to, Auber 1 276—^ — 
Letter from the Right hon. George Canning, President of the Board of Control, to the 
chairman and deputy-chairman of the East India Company, relative to the ^poiiiit- 
ment of Company’s servants to the office of governor, dated 22 August 1818, App* 
p» 701-— ^Letter from James Pattisoo, esq., chairmaD of the East India Company, lu 
the JBJght bon., George Canning, dated 7 October 1818, App. p. 702. 

See also Gavemar-gmeral. 

Gresme, Mr. Commissioner. His opinion upon the condition of slaves, App. p. 566. 

GfHvtoor* Population^ and means of education, Fisber, App. p. 414. 

GuZiji^u^tie. Acreage of, and in what cultivation, Warden, App. p. 286, par. 87. 

See also Indigo. Sugar* 
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Habea$ Corpus. So& Expulsion from India. 

Hailsybvry College: 

Regulations for the government of, subjected to the Board of Control, Auber 5, 

Courtenay apo ‘Halnts of extravagance acquired there, Sullman 439, 470, 

App. p« 364, Sullivan, App. t>. 366 How far such extravagance can be checked 

^ any college rules to wntm liie parents may be parties, Sullivan 471, 472 

Extravagance of the National Universities do not extend to the seniors, Sulltvan 473 
Difference in the ages of those at Haileybury college and the Public Universi- 
ties, SuUivan 452-454— —Two terms in the year at Haileybury, and at other times the 

stndents have- the opportunity of visiting their friends, Sullivan 455 Nofion may be 

engendered at Haileybury that they are to look to India with a view to accumulating 

wealth to remit to England, SttlKvan 462, Sullivan, App. p. 266-^ Education at Hai- 

leybufy is of a general nature, SulHvan 465 Those who go to India from Haileybury 

entertain a prejudice against India, and its concerns, Su/Zmon 475, Aj^. p. 304. 

How far the situation assigned to the students at Haileybnry is by competition, 

Sullivan 481 ^Testimonials necessary from the college council for persons going to 

India, Sullivan 482-484 ^The college has been useliil, but the same benefits might 

have been obtained at a less expense without it. Rep. p. 24, Mackenzie 626, 627 It 

might be dispensed with without any public detriment, Mackenzie 628 Advantages 

or otherwise of the college. Rep. p. 24, Courtenay 317, Mill 378, Lushington 913-915, 
Auber 1530, 1531, Batten 1828-1837, App. p. 264,'Etphinxttme, App. p. 202—2 — Expenses 

of the college, and of each writer, Auber 1532, 1533 Benefits of the Universities over 

Haileybury college, 429, 456-459, Courtenay iQog, Sullivan, App. p. 266 

Opinion as to other modes of qualification for the civil service in India, particularly 

with regard to the Uuiveraities, Rep. p. 24, Batten 1836 Civil servants better educated 

since its establishment than previously, Courtenay Edmons/o«e 161 2-1614 Extracts 

from different documents, showing the wants intended to be supplied by the college, and 

nature of education therein. Rep. p. 24, Batten 1828-1837 Operation of Mr. Wynne’s 

Act, 7 Geo. 4, c. 56, upon the college. Rep. p. 24, Batten 1832 Difficulties the college 

has had to contend with, Rep. p. 24, Batten 1833-1835 Discontinuance of lectures 

on theology, and how far deficiency supplied. Batten 1831, 1837. 


Ilay'-castes. The word half-caste is offensive and improper, Sutherland 1056 ^They are 

not qualified to give instroction, Edmonstone 1631 Evidence as to their number, 

residence, religion, character, prejudice against them, trustworthiness, property, employ- 
ment, &c. App. p. 300, 301, 314-316 — —Method of education, and number educated, 
App. p. 300, 315 Laws they are subject to, App. p. 301, 315. 

See also Anglo-Indians. East Indians. Indo-Britons. Salaries. 


IJarkness, Capt. Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Witness’s period of service in the 

Madras Presidency, and in what districts, 1939, 1940 Witness’s information as to 

the moral and intellectual character of the natives, 1941, 1942— —Moral and intellectual 

capacity of the natives, 1943 Difference between the Hindoo and Mussulman as to 

moral cliaracter, and preference in favour of the former, 1944 ^I'heir fitness for offices 

and places of trust, 1945, 1946 They are well affected to the Euglish, 1947 ^They 

are not oppressed by the Government, except in not being able to attain places of dis- 
tinction in the State, 1948. 

Means that should be taken by Government to improve the condition of the natives 
and advance their moral and political character, 1949 — —Necessity for advancing their 
education, and manner in which Government should act for that purpose, 1949, 1950—— 
Offices of trust to which they might be admitted, 1951 Which would cause a bene- 

ficial change in their moral and religious habits, 1952 How far missionaries likely 

to be instrumental to that conversion, 1953' Deficiency of chaplains, t954>^>95 6 ' — 

By whom religious services performed in the event of there being no chaplain, 1957-1960 

Number of Europeans at Madura in the Carnatic, and its distance from the nearest 

place at which there is a chaplain, 1961—1965 Favourable opinion of the character 

of native Christians, 1966-1977. 


Harrington, J. H. Minute of J. H. Harrington, Esq., President of the Calcutta College 
Council, dated 31 Ocu 1818, containing abstract reports furnished by the secretary, 
professors and assistant professors, relative to the course of instruction in the college, 
App. p. 589. 


Hart, Majmr. If the Board’s alterations of despatches are confirmed by the King in 
Council, a mandamus may be moved for to compel tiie court to forward thedeapatob, 

Auber 6$ Particulars of the service of a mandamus in Migor Hact’a osm, Auber 

67-69. 


Hastings, Warren. Extent of liberty allowed the press during the administration of. Warren 
Hastings, SufAerfaiid 1105, ni'2-1 116*— I^ffeaence m the state of aocimgr in India 
between the time of Warren Hastings and at present, SidAerfand 1 197-1201— For 
what offences against press Yegtilktions verdict* were obtained by Warren Hastings, 
SurAerfimd 1 195, 1 196. 
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Uawtayne, Archdeacon. Memorial by, to the ’Court of Directors, dated loth March 
1829, relative to the depreciated value of the Bombay rupee in reference to the payment 
of the Archdeacon’s salary ; his increased duties in relieving the burthen of the bishop ; 
allowance necessary for travelling expenses ; necessity lor a suitable residence for, 
App.i>.S 2 i. 

Health. Places that might be chosen in India for restoring Europeans to health to a^oid 

a voyage to England : Bangalore, App. p. 264 ^The Neilgherry Hills, App p. 264, 

Sullivan^ App. p. 269, Warden, App. p, 272, par. 82 Maubeleshwar, Warden, App. 

p. 872, par. 22, App. p. 341 Malcolm Peyt, App. p. 341 . 

Helena, St. Transferred from the Old Company to the New Company in 170a, Avdnt 5 

Circular from the Board of Control requiring information relative thereto, App. p. 

264 Answers, App. p. 265, Warden, App. p. 291 Establishments for education 

therein, Fisher, App. p. 43*> 477 Expense therraf^ Fisher, App. p. 434 State of 

education press therein, Fisher, App. p. 483— “Government thereof : Extract public 

letter to the Bengal Government, dated 7 April >829, App. p. 778 The like, dated 

23 February 1831, App. p. 781 Extract public letter from the Bengal Government, 

dated 25 May 1830, App. p. 780. 

Hertford College. See Uaileybury College. 

Hidgellee, Madrissa. Extract from records at the East India House relative to a pension or 
charitable allowance? for the support of, as submitted by the collector of Cuttack to the 
Governor^general in Council, and upon the validity of the claim and authorized payment 
of, with arrears, Fisher, App. p. 404 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 433. 

Hill Territory. Extract from records at the East India House relative to the aid to be 
afforded for instruction therein, being obliged to be confined to the supply of books, the 
mass of ignorance being so great, that the establishment of schools would absorb the 
fund of the general committee, Fisher, App. p. 409. 

Hindoos: 

Hindoos are unwilling to becotne teachers for hire, Lushington 949 Their wish to 

acquire English, Sutherland 1222-1225 They have a great natural capacity, Sutker- 

land 1227 ^Those educated are trustworthy, Sullivan 1228 Effects of the 

Christian religion upon the Hindoos, Dubois 1822 Manner in which tithes applies to 

the Hindoo religion, Dubois 1824, 1825 Disadvantages they labour under, lviir<ife}i, 

App. p. 273-277. 

See also Conversion. Females. 

Hindoos AND Mahom EDA NS : 

They are on friendly terms, Sullivan 543, 544 Difference in the characters and 

knowledge of Mahomedans and Hindoos, Macan 1305 Necessity for gradual 

introduction of any change, Macan 1396 — —How far Hindoos were formerl}' employed 

under Mahomedan princes, Macan 1307 How far Hindoos and Mahomedans are 

employed as interpreters, Macan 1398 Proportion of Mahomedans to Hindoos, Rep. 

p. 21, Macan 1400, App. p. 295 Hindoos more attached to the British Government 

than Mahomedans, Macan 1420 Difference between the Hindoos and Mussulmans 

as to moral character, and preference in favour of the former, Harkness 1944 Greater 

association between them than formerly. Warden, App. p. 276, par. 38 Comparison of 

their characters and property, and intercourse with Europeans, App. p. 296 — - — Nature 
of their present employment in offices, App. p. 298. 

Hindoo Colleges : 

1 . Benares. . 

2 . Calcutta. 

3 . Huddea and Tyrhoot. 

4 . Poona. 

1. Benares: 

Hindoo Sanscrit College. — Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, 

Usher, App. p. 399, 409. 435 Expense thereof, App. p. 433 Lord Minto’s plan 

for revision thereof, App. p. 484 Extract letter from Court of Directors (Revenue 

Department) to Govcinor-general, dated 18 February 1824, respecting improvements 

therein, App. p. 488 Extract letter from same to same (Public Department) dated 

5 September 1827, relative thereto, App. p. 490, par. 13 ^ 1 'he like, dated 29 Septem- 
ber 1830, App. p. 494. par. 8 The like, dated 24 August iZ^ifApp. p. 498, par. 9— • 

The like, dated 24 October 1832, App.p. 409, par. 2. 

2 . Calcutta : 

Hindoo Sanscrit College. — Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, 

Fisher, App. p. 401, 410, 436— — Expense thereof Fisher, App. p. 433 Extract from 

letter from Court of Directors (Revenue Department) to Governor-general, dated 18 Feb. 

1824, re8|>et;iiiig its establishment, App. p. 488 Extract from letter trom same to 

same 
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same (Public Department) dated 5 September 1827, relative thereto, App. p. 491, 

pars. 16, 17 The like, dated 29 Septeaiber 1830, Am. p. 494, par. 5 The lite, 

dated 24 August 1831, Jpp. p. 498, par. 6 The like, dated 24 October 1832, 

App. p. 499 * 

'8. Nuddea and Tprhoot : 

Proposed Hindoo Colleges. — Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, 
Fisher, App. p. 402* 438, 458 Lord Miiito's plan for their institution, App. p. 484. 

4 . Poona : 

Hindoo College. — Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, 

App. p. 43i> 472 ^Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434 Extract letter fn>m 

Court of Directors to the Governor of Bombay, dated 29 September 1830, relative 

thereto, App. p. 543, pars. 17-19 Observations relative thereto, Malcolm, App. p. 544 

^Extract public letter from Bombay Government, dated 29 August 1821, relative 

thereto, App. p. 693. 

Hindoo Law. See East Indians. 

Hindostanee Language. Its origin ; it is not well adapted fur business, Macan 1389. 

History of India. Means taken by witness to acquire knowledge of the history of India, 

Johnston 1028 Reference by witness to Colonel Mackenzie’s collection of ancient 

inscriptions and historical documents, Johnston 1929 Explanation of the circum- 

stances which led Colonel Mackenzie to make the collection, and induced the Bengal 

Government to purchase it of his widow, Johnston 1930 Particulars of the Mackenzie 

Collection, and useful information to be derived therefrom, and necessity for its comple- 
tion, Johnston 1030-1 938 Means that should be adopted by Parliament for completing 

the collection, Johnston 1936, 1938. 

Home Government. See Government of India, 2. 

Hooghly Imaumbarah. Extract from records at the India House relative to education 
therein, and sugge-stions for rewards to children as an encouragement for their attend- 
ance, prudent management of the fund for its support, and amount thereof; number 
of masters, and their allowances, and number of students, Fisher, App. p. 457. 

Hough, The Rev. James. (Analysis of his Evidence). — One of the chaplains of the East 

India Company, 1838 Witness had the care of the Institutions of the Society for 

Promoting Cliristian Knowledge, and those of the Church Missionary Society, in tlie 
province of Tinevelly, 1839-1841 History of the Syrian Christians, and their divi- 
sion into Syrian Christians and Roman Syrians, 1842 Particulars as to a college at 

Cot^m, near Alleppi, founded by Colonel Monro, for the education of the priests of the 

Syrian Christians, 1842-1843 Translation of the Scriptures and Church Service into 

the Malayalim tongue, 1843— —Unfavourable state of their parochial schools, 1843 
Particulars as to college at Verapoly, for the education of the Ruinan-Syrian catanars 

or priests, 1844-1848 Number of Syrian Christians and Roman Syrians in Trevan- 

core, 1849 Difhculty of making converts, and bad description of those converted, 

1850 Description of Roman-catholic congregations, 1851 Number of Roman- 

catholics in Southern India, 1852 Number of Protestants, and of what descriptions, 

1853*1854.. . . ^ , 

Manner in which the numbers might be increased, but for the extreme caution used 
by the missionaries before admitting "a convert; Christian missionaries tliat have gone to 
India, and where resident ; establishment of schools by missionaries, number of scholars 
therein, and good effects thereof ; manner in which diihctilty in educating Hindoo 
females has been overcome ; number of female scholars, 1854 — —Schools for the educa- 
tion of native priests, number thereof, and their qualifications, 1854— 1856 Descrip- 
tion of two villages inhabited by native Christians, 1857, 1858 Reason for the decline 

of the Roman-catholic religion in India, and success of the Protestant religion, 1858 
—Number of chaplains not sufficient for the servicb, 1859, 1 860— Necessity for 

four bishops in India, 1861 Improvement in the moral state of the Company’s 

servants if ecclesiastical establishment rendered more efficient; favourable impression 
made upon the native mind by the due performance of religious duties ; consequent 

necessity for the Sabbath being required to be properly observed, 1862 Government 

have only remunerated European missionaries when they have officiated as chaplains, 

1863 Necessity for the establishment of schools for education of native servants to 

prevent the present system of bribery and corruption, 1863 Method of punishmeiit at 

'rinevelly of Christians refusing to drag the car of heathen idols, 1864-1807. 

Converts at Pulamcottah not exempt from direct taxation for support of heathen 
worship, 1868— Practice common of stealing and selling female children to be brought 
up as dancing girls, who form part of the estahlishment of every Hindoo temple, 18^ 
1871 — ^Magistrates and reyenne officers generally, but not upiversally, dose their 
ceutts on the' Sabbath, 1872-1874—— Further advantages from the establishmeot of 

schools for education of the natives, 1874 ^Tellicherry the only place on the coast from 

I. 3 9 4 Caps 
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Hough, ih&'R.ex. James. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Cape Comorin to Cannamore in which there is an English church without a ch^lain, 

1875, 1876 No Protestant church or chaplain at Calicut, 1877-1879 Dutch 

church and English missionary at Cochin, 1880, 1881 How far a church and chaplain 

at Quilon, 1883-1884 And at Mangalore, 1885 Number of European stations 

and chaplains along the coast from Bombay to Cape Comorin, 1886-1889 Number 

of Europeans at Cannamore, 1890,1891 Number of Europeans at I'revanderam, 

1892. 

Ilummerpoor (in Bundlecund) School. Extract from records at the India House relative to 
the establishment of llie school fur instruction of native children in the Persian and 
Hindoo languages, and subscription of the Rajah of Dutteah towards it ; formation of 
a library of the best works in the native languages in aid of instruction therein ; success 
of the undertaking, Usher, App. p. 455. 

Husbandry Implements. Manner in which they might be improved, App. p. 296>— 'Not 
in so bad a state as generally imagined, App. p> 321. 


I. 

Improvements, Public. Correspondence between the Court of Directors and the Bengal 
Government, relative to the employment of the surplus revenue in measures of pumic 

improvements, App. p. 335-330 Extracts from Sir John Malcolm’s general minute 

of 30 Nov. 1830, relative to improvements in Bombay, App. p. 339-343. 

India ; 

The presence of Englishmen would tend to the developement of its resources, 

Sullivan 566 And improvement of public works, Sullivan 569, 570— —Extent to 

which India is held by the tenure of the sword. Rep. p. 19, Mackettzie 770, 771, Macau 

t37^ Oo what the influence of the British name in India exists, Mackenzie 843, 844 

System of Indian aclministraiion that of uniting England with India by giving 

Englishmen the power of making fortunes and returning home, Mackenzie S75-878 ^ 

Difference in the state of society in India between the time of Warren Hastings, and at 

S resent, Sutherland 1197-1201 Difficulty of extending its frontier to the Indus, 

tacan 1446, 1447 How far fortunes acquired in India are a drain upon the resources 

of the country, Edmonstone 1705-1 7m. 

See also Capital. Government of India. History of India. Improvements, Public. 
Mackenzte Collection. Religion. 

Indian Correspondence. See Correspondence Committee. Despatches. 

hidigo and Indigo Planters. Number of persons sent out from England, 1814 — 1831, upon 

application of indigo planters, Auber 1557, 1558 Number of indigo manufactories 

and Europeans connected with them, Auber 1 558, 1 559 Extracts from letters respecting 

theconductof the indigo planters, Edmonstone 1739*-! 740, 1742-1745, 1747 Number 

employed in indigo cultivation, and revenue therefrom, Edmonstone 1769-1771 

Causes of disputes at the indigo plantations, Edmonstone 1774-1778 No complaints 

of the want of European agents, Edmonstone 1779 Advantage of the climate of 

Ouzeratte for its cultivation, Warden, App. p. 285, 287, par. 83, 92. 

Indo-Britons. Meaning of Anglo-Indians the same as half-castes, Sutherland 1054-1056 

——Estimated number of Indo-Britons at Calcutta, Sutherland 1232, 1233 Extended 

intercourse with India would increase the number of Anglo-Indians at Madras, Sutherland 

1234 They are generally well educated, Sutherland 1235, 1236 Impolitic to ex- 

clde them from offices and the first society. Rep. p. 25, Sutherland 1236, 1237, 1241, 

1242 Discussions at theliterary societies of the Anglo-Indians, Sutherland 1238-1240 

Petition from the Anglo-Indians coming over with respect to their exclusion from 

office, Sutherland 1245. 

See also Anglo-Indians. East Indians. Half-castes. 

Indus, Difficulty of extending the Indian frontier to the Indus, Macau 1446, 1447. 

Inland Navigation. See Steam Navigation. 

Intercourse. See Europeans. Expulsion. Foreigners. Indigo and lud^o Planters. Land. 
Licensing System. 

Interest. General rate of interest of money, Maekemie 881-883 — —Rate of, would be 
lowered if Europeans settled and held land, App. p. 317,322. 

Interpreters. How far Hindoos and Mahomedans are employed as, Macan 1398. 

Intestacy. Proposed regulation from Bengal as to rules of succession in cases of intestacy 
of East Indians; for declaring validity of wills and testamentary dispositions ; and defining 
rules of conduct for executors and administrators, App. p. 347-363* 

Irrigatitm. Benefits that would arise from opening aqueducts, atid gratitude of the nsrives 
therefor, Macan 1432, 1433 — —Would be promoted by Europeans, App. p. 321. ^ 

Java, 
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Java. State of the couutry and population, App. p, 307 European setilenient therein, 

App. p. 320. 

Jetvis^George. Letter from him, as secretary to the Civil Examination Committee at Bombay, 
to the secretary of the Bombay Government, dated 30 Sept. 1828, relative to the compa- 
ratively small number of civil servants studying the Oriental languages, when not per- 
mitted to proceed to the college at Fort William ; proposed formation of a college at 
Bombay, and indispensable necessity for the study of the Hindostanee, and encourage- 
ment for the study of other Janguages ; disapproval of the establishment of the college 
by the Court of Directors, and formation of committee of examiners, and rules for the 
stucly of native languages ; extract from Government circular relative to rewards for 
proficiency therein; proportion of failures in attaining the required qualification in Hin- 
dostanee ; constitution of the examination committee, and duties of particular members; 
necessity for each writer in England, on his nomination, being presented with rules for 
examination, in order to acquire languages of the presidency to which he is to belong, 
App. p. 635. 

Jokniton, Sir Alexander. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Chief Justice of Ceylon, and 

President of the Council, 1927 Means taken by witness to acquire knowledge of the 

history of India, 1928 Reference by witness to Colonel Mackenzie’s collection of 

ancient inscriptions and historical documents, 1929- Explanation of the circumstances 

which led Colonel Mackenzie to make the collection, and induced the Bengal Govern- 
ment to purchase it of his widow, 1930 Particulars of the Mackenzie Collection, and 

useful information to be derived therefrom, 1931-1033 Dramatic, pictorial and 

sculptural representations that have been sent to India, for circulating knowledge among 

tlie people, and measures Government should adopt for that purpose, 1934, 1935 

Means that should be adopted by Parliament for completing the Mackenzie Collection, 
i 93 ^ 1 938- 

Jones, Benjamin Scutt. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Constitution of the Board of Control, 

under Act 33 Geo. 3, c. 52 ; 192, 193 Number of commissioners receiving salaries. 

Salary of the president, 199 His responsibility, 209-211* — —Salary of 

the secretary, 260 His responsibility, 206-208 Departments into which the Board 

divided, 202,212 Salaried commissioners and secretary changed upon a change in 

the Administration, 203 Honorary commissioners do not generally interfere^ but 

inspect papers, and give their opinion, 205 Explanation of collections and consulta- 
tions, 213, 234 Method of reducing the number of pages of consultations by chief 

clerks of departments, 218, 222 Responsibility of the chief clerks, 229 Board 

have not the means of knowing the view taken at the India House of coiloctions in tlie 

way of abridgment, 232-234 Powers and practice of the Board, the Court, and 

Secret Committee, as to despatches, 235-256 Method adopted by the Board as 

to alterations in the drafts of despatches, 235-237 Time occupied in communications 

between the Board and Court, 238-240 Time generally occupied in answering a 

despatch from India, 241-244 Period despatches are usually sent from the Court 

after their receipt from India to the Board, 245, 246 The Court are bound to forward 

despatches as altered by the Board, but with the power of remonstrating against the 

alterations, 247-250 Constitution and powers of the Secret Committee, 251 

Political government of India devolves upon the Board, 252. 

Delay occasioned by the Court and Board having to go over the same business is 
counterbalanced the beneficial effects of their being a check upon each other, 253, 

*59, 265- ^The Secret Committee are bound to forward to India despatches in their 

department instanter, the Board having the responsibility, 254, 256 Local govern- 
ment in India is a check upon the government at home, and value thereof, 257, a68 

Value of the check of the Court and Board upon each other consists in insuring maturity 

of consideration and freedom of discussiou, 260, 261 By whom the plan of permanent 

aetllement in India was arranged, 262, 263 Advantages, or otherwise, of having a por- 

tion of the members of Board of Control possessing personal knowledge of India, 264 

Relief that a legislative council in India would ne to the government at home, 266 

Proprietors of India Stock not more qualified than those of any other body to choose 

Directors, 267 -Proposition for the appointment of a Secretary of State for India, 

s66 President of the Board should be placed above the temptation of higher emolu- 

ment, 268, 269— ——Permanency of the Court destroyed by changing the chairs anuu^ly, 

and by efficient Directors having to watch details .of trade concerns, 270- Directors 

have the power of perusing the despatches, 271 How far Directors have knowledge 

of India, 272-276 Harmony between the Court and the Board, 277-282. 

Jounpore Native Free School. Extract from records at the India House relative to the 
establishment of the school; subscriptions in aid thereof; place in -which held, and adap- 
tation thereof for the purposes of the school, without expense to Government ; approval 
of the' plan by the Bengal Government, and their authority for supply of books, 
Fisher, App. p. 453. 
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Judges. Necessity for appointing European judges^ with natives as assistants. Rep. p, ai 

Inexpedient to unite them with legislative council, Mill^j^g Where both natives 

and Europeans are concerned, Judges should know both languages. Mill 407-409 

Native judges, and their qualifications, Mackenzie 755 Difference in the amount of 

remuneration necessary between English and Native judges, Mackenzie 888, 889— 
European judges should constitute a court of appeal, 889, 890— N umber 

of judges that might be reduced, Mackettzie 891-893 Different grades of European 

and Native iudges, Rep. p. 20, Mackettzie 894, 895 Causes of the deaths of several 

judges, Lushington 1037 Judges at Bombay unanimously rejected the press regula- 
tions that were passed at Calcutta, Sutherland 1165, 1167 Judge who registerea the 

regulation at Calcutta, and proceedings in Court on the occasion, Lushington 984, 985, 
Sutherland 116S-1171, 1173 Names of the judges who refused to register it at Bom- 

bay, Sutherland 1172. 

See also Judicial Department. 

Judicature. See Courts of Justice^ i# 

Judicial Department: 

Particulars of the business transacted in this department at the Board of Control, 

Jo>ies 202 ^Age of appointment as assistant in the Judicial department in India, iHac- 

kenzie 777 Talent and remuneration of English magistrates, outherland 1246 Im- 

provement by uniting the Revenue and Judicial departments in India, Campbell 1571^ 
1573> 1574. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Evils of the Revenue and Judicial departments being united, as to promotion from one 
to the other, and means taken to remedy them, Warden, App. p. 270, pars* 4-10 Pro- 

posed improvements in the education and method of disposal in India of young men 

intended for the Judicial department, WarJew, App. p. 270, 271. pars. 11-14-^ How far 

natives should be admitted to judicial offices, Warden^ App. p. 2^, pars. 41, 42 Cor- 

respondence between the Indian Governments and the Court of Directors, relative to the 

employment of natives in the Jiulicial departments, p. 355 Resolution of the 

Governor-general in Council, dated 17 February 1829, relative to allowances therein, 
App. p. 705, 708, 709, 712. 

See also East Indians. 

Juggernaut, Temp\e of. Disadvantage of Government treating Juggernaut and Pilgrim- 
taxes as a purely police and revenue question, Sherer 1926. 

Juries. Jury system confined within the limits of the Supreme Court, Rep. p. 20— 
Power of trying offences against the press by jury precludes necessity for absolute power 
of Government over it, Rep. p. 26, SmZ/i ran 598-610, Sutherland 1185-1194, Sullivan 

App. p. 268, Warden, App. p. 290, pars, ill, 112 Difficulty of trying causes relative 

to the press by jury, Lushington 999, 1000— — Cause of reluctance of juries to convict 

for libel, Lushington 1020, 1021 For what offences verdicts were obtained by Warren 

Hastings, Sutherland 1195, 1196. 

Juries, Native. The Board of Control tlie most favourable to their employment, Courtena 
See also East Indians. 


K. 

Kaira District and Sudder Station. State of education therein; number of schools; 
number of scholars attending each, and scale of allowances to schoolmasters, and from 
what source derived, Fisher , App. p. 422. 

Kandeish. State of education therein ; number of schools, and number of scholars in each ; 
allowances to schoolmasters, and from what source derived ; bow far salaries of teachers 
could be secured in the way of charge upon the public treasury ; how far such charges 
could be made on lands, or whether religious allowances could be so appropriated, FwUr, 
App. p. 424^ — Proposition for formation of a school, and proposed allowance to the 
master ; proposed methods of promoting and improving the education of natives : by ex- 
tension of school, and affording Government patronage to schoolmaBter, or establishing 
new schools at the expense of Government; by gratuitous distribution 6f useful books, 
and of what description; periodical examinations to be used with caution, and liberal 
rewards made to scholars for proficiency, Fisher, App. p. 470. 

King's Courts, See Courts of Justice, 3. 

Kupotia Chucklah, in Surat. Permission granted in 1827 to augment the charge of this- 
school, in order that a larger school-room might be rented for accommodation of the 
cbildreo, PtsAer, p. 468. 
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Manner in which Europeans hold land in the name of natives, Rep, p. a6^" ■ — Beo^ 
ficial effects that would result from Europeans being allowed to bold land, Mackeraie 

756-761, Lushington IG05, App, p. 302, 317 Disadvantages thereof, Edmanstone 

1647-1656, 1659-1661, 1741, 1746, App, p, 302 ^How far the zemindars and higher 

classes of natives would object, Mackenzie 757-760— Value of land would be speedily 
increased, Mackenzie 761 Uestrictions upon the acquirement of land should be re- 
moved, except in the case of officers on actual service, Mackenzie 879-880 Number 

of years^ purchase given by natives for land, Mackenzie 881-883 How far the court 

sanctioned the grant of leases to Europeans, 1750, 1753 Quantity of land 

Europeans allowed previously to hold ^ Edmanstone 1754 Evils attending the measure, 

and difficulty of ever withdrawing it, Edmanstone 1755, 1756 How far the occupar 

tion of land by Europeans will displace native cultivators, Edmanstone 1760-1762 

How far it has acted as a stimulus to industry, Edmanstone 1763 Regulations under 

which Europeans should be allowed to hold land. Warden^ App, p. 284, par. 75 State 

of cultivation, Avp, p. 296, 306, 307 Value of land in India, App. p. 307. 

See also East Indians, 


Land Revemie, Amount of territorial revenue drawn from India, Mackenzie 696 It 

does not cover expenses, 1430 Prosperity of the people depends upon the 

manner in which the land revenue is fixed, Edmanstone 1714, App, p. 306 Assess- 

ment is too heavy, App- p. 296, 306. 

See also Education, Zemindary Settlement, 

Languages. Proficiency in native languages is made a condition of promotion. Rep. p. 24 
Different languages spoken at Calcutta, Mackenzie 651 Introduction of lan- 
guages by different nations, Mackenzie 717, 721 Native languages are belter ac- 

quired in India, Lushington 916-919, App. p. 264, Sullivan, App. p. 266, Warden, 

App. p. 269, par, 3, App. p. 304 Knowledge of Oriental languages attained in 

England is trifling, Macan 1357 Tendency of general instruction to natives in their 

own languages, Warden, App. p. 279, pars. 52-54. 

See also English Language. Hindostanee Language. Jervis, George. Law Proceedings. 

Persian Language, Press in India, 

Laws. See Legislation, 

Law Officers. Difficulty in procuring Mahomedan and Hindoo law-officers, App. p. 298 

Suggestions relative to their education, and knowledge of the laws in India, App. p. 

496, pars. 22-26 Minute of Sir Thomas Munro relative to their education and 

appointment, App. p. 505- 

Law Proceedings. Record and proceedings should be in the language of the parties and 

their witnesses, Mill 407-409 English language might be introduced into them 

gradually, Mackenzie 709-711 Without danger, Mackenzie 718, 719— — At what 

period, Mackenzie 726 Suggestions upon the introduction of the English language 

into law proceedings, App. p. 497» pars. 27-30. 

Leases. How far the court sanctioned the grant of leases to Europeans, Edmanstone 
1750 - 1753 * 

Le Geyt, J. P. Statement by, respecting the civil service, upon its being remodelled, 

App. p, 725-732. 

Legisla non in India : 

How the laws or regulations of each presidency are made and registered, and pro- 
mulgated, Rep. p. 18, 21, Auber 183-185, 188,’ 189, Mill 345, Sullivan 611, 613, 

Mackenzie 805-808, Auber 1350, Edmanstone 1721-1725 The power of legislation 

in India should be concentrated in a supreme council, Sullivan 616 Constitution 

of the present legislative council, and manner of passing laws, Mackenzie 809-814 

Persons to whom a seat in the legislative council should be extended, Mackenzie 815— 
818 Delay too great to allow of laws being sanctioned at home before coming 

into force, Mackenzie 820 Necessity of discussion in passing laws, and for the sog- 

gestions of local authorities, Mackenzie 824-832, 837 Regulations passed are trans- 
mitted to England, Mackenzie 833, 834 Proportion of regulations repealing or conso- 

lidating others, Mackenzie 838. 

Pablic press might be admitted to a share of discussion in passing laws wilfaoat 

danger in Bengal, Mackenzie 839-842, 846 ^To wIiot extent the power of the 

King in Conneu of repealing laws made in India can be efficiently exercised, Mac- 
kenzie 848-850 Evils attendant upon the introduction of the mngal code into 

the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, Mackenzie 847, 851 ^To what extent it has 

been modified, and at whose suggestion, Mackenzie 852-854 Difference between 

bye-laws for the government of^ Calcutta and general regulations, bye-laws being 
registered by the Supreme Court, Lushington 976-^80 Number of regulations 

K ssed in the three Presidencies from 1703—1830, and comparison with Acts of Par- 

ment in this country, Auber 1349 Caws of India should be tnore in regard to 

natives than European settlers, Campbell 1514, 1515 Principles of English law 
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Legislation in India — continued. 

cannot be assimilated beneficially with those of India, but the Indian codes might be 

modified by general principles of law and equity, Campbell 1518 Reasons why one 

code of laws would not be applicable to all the Presidencies, Rep. P' Edmotutone 

1726, 1727 Evil of introducing British law into the interior of the country, Rep. p. 21, 

Rdmonstone 1748, 1749. 

See also Europeans. Govertmient df India. Governor-general. Judges. Judicial 
Department. Juries. Legislative Council. Press in India. Supreme Council. 

Legislative Council: 

Relief that a legislative council in India would be to the government at home, Jones 

266 Opinion as to the formation of a legislative council, and what powers should be 

conferred upon it, and of wiiat class and character its members should consist. Rep. p. 26, 
Mill 345-348, Sullivan 617, Auber 1351, 1540, Courtenay 1608, Edmonstone 1729-1732, 

1794-1796 Inexpediency of uniting Judges therewith. Mill 349- Necessity of 

responsibility to public opinion by the members. Mill 349 ^The smaller the number of 

members the greater the responsibility. Mill 356, 357 Such an organ would be belter 

competent to the task of legislation than the present system. Milt 350— —Assistants that 
would be necessary, from whom vacancies to be supplied. Mill 358 *“ 3 ^^ > Sullivan 615. 

Governor-general should be president, and no session held without him. Mill 362, Sullivan 

61 5 Deliberation necessary before legislation, giving him a veto. Mill 363 Repret 

sentation in India is out of the question. Mill 364— — Advantages of loco-motion in the 
council. Mill 365 Selection of seats for the legislative council would be better wi th autho- 
rities at home, or with the Governor-general on the spot, Sullivan 6 iS, 619 Proposed 

S ian fur the executive and legislative government, and of whom the councils should consist, 

lackenzse 821-823 Expediency of having a well-constituted legislative body alwaya 

in existence, Mackenzie 835, 836 Member from each Presidency to be one of the 

legilslative council, Macan J454, 1464* 14^7 Degree of knowledge necessai'y for a 

native belonging thereto. Mill 351, 352 Doubts of the expediency of a native member 

of the legislative council ; natives should be consulted, Macan 1467 Desirable that 

natives sliould be admissible, Campbell 1572, Edmonstone 1733-1735. 

See also Supreme Council. 

Libel. Cause of reluctance of juries to convict for libel, LuslUngton 1020, 1021— —Method 
of punishment for attacks on Government, Sullivan, App. p. 268. 

Licensing System, Potver of the Board in directing the Court to grant permission for 
persons to proceed to India, Rep. p. 26, Courtenay 200, 291, Sullivan 582-584— —In 
what part of India the system of licensing to reside might with safety be abolished, 

Mackenzie 728 Number of cases in which the Board have confirmed the Court’s 

refusal of parties to go to India, Aafter 1314-1318 — — Principle upon wbicli the Court 

proceeds in granting license, Auber 1319, 1320 How far the Court of Directors take 

cognizance of parties accompanying high functionaries, and evils attending strangers 

going out with them, A«6cr 1321-1324 Method pursued in obtaining license, App. 

p. 316 Residence in India without license, App. p. 317 ^Advantages or otherwise 

of license for residence, App. p. 321. 

See also Europeans. 

Lieutenant-governors. Saving of expense in the army department by their appointment. 
Mill 343, 344 — — ^Advantages and saving of expense by appointing Lieutenant-governors 
at the presidencies. Rep. p. 19, 343, 444, Sullivan 620, 621, EwsAtng/on 961-965, 

Macan 1454-1466 How far the expense would be diminished by their appointment, 

JUflcaa 1455-1457 They should not be vested with the same absolute power as the 

Governor-general, Macan 1465 Advantages of retaining the present governments of 

subordinate presidencies over that of Lieutenant-governors, JUp. p. 19, Auber 153 9 ' 

Their appointment would render the Governor-general’s duties more burthensome; give 
him too much power, and not reduce expenditure, Rep. p. 19, Courtenay 1604-1606—— 
Their appointment would not be detrimental to the character of the service, if subordi- 
nate offices properly remunerated, Edmomtone 1697-1700. 

JMerary Societies. Number established at Calcutta, and wish of the Hindoos to acquire 

English, Sutherland 1222-1225 Discussions at the literary societies of the Anglp- 

Indians, Sutherland 1238-1240. 

Lithography, Bombay. Considerable number of lithographic presses sent to Bombay 
between 1822 and 1830, for the use of the departments of Government, and a lithographic 
office formed at that presidency ; order by the Court of Directors in 1827, on application 
of tbe Native School-book and School Society, that the lithographic office snould be 
resorted to on all occasions wiiere lithography was required, Ap/i. p. 476. 

Local Government. See GovertmenI of India, 3. Lieutenant-govemort. 

Lockett, Captain. Suggestions by, relative to Calcutta College: that pecuniary rewards be 
renewed on a limited and moderated scale; viz. to civil students who, on examinatibo, 
evince such proficiency in the Sanscrit or Arabic languages, and conversance in boela 
of law composed in cither of those languages, as may appear to entitle him to a degree 
of honour; that students of Sanscrit and Arabic, instead of being confined to works of 
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poetry and fiction, should be instructed in books of Hindoo and Mahomedan law ; that 
8, suitable building for the college be erected, to contain apartments for the superior 
officers, for the students, for a library, and for public examinations ; estimated expense 
thereof, and saving thereby, App. p. 589. 

London Board. Formed for the supply of writers for India, upon being qualified, Auber 

108 Classification in the London Board of first, second and third servants, Auber 115 

Return can be furnished of the number sent out through the London Board that 

have attained the first rank, Auber iiQ Classification of the writers passed by the 

London Board of Examiners, 1827 — 1832, App. p- 5S0. 

Loring, Archdeacon H. D. Letter from, to C. Lushington, esq., secretary to Government, 
dated 10 August 1822, relative to the ecclesiastical establishment; increase of chaplains, 
and at what stations ; duties of the bishop’s chaplain ; allowances to absentee chaplains ; 
divisions of districts for chaplains duties; pay of chaplains, App. p. 790, 791. 

Lvmsden, Dr. Opinion relative to Calcutta college ; rank of students to be regulated 
according to their respective progress in the prescribed studies of the college, and to 
public testimonials of merit established according to the discipline and institutions of the 
college ; if pecuniary rewards necessary, the most judicious are those adopted by the 
Madras Government, by giving small additional salary for proficiency; students not to 
quit the college under a year, App. p. 589. 

Lush, Dr. Report from Dr. Lush to T. G. Gardiner, esq., relative to botanical gardens at 
Daporee ; advantages in point of soil and supply of water ; expense thereof should be 
comparatively moderate ; proportion of produce to be sold in aid of expenses ; advantages 
of raising European vegetables; produce of the orchard; advantage of timber on the 
estate ; valuable trees, shrubs and plants in the gardens, and from whence donations of 
seeds. See. have been received ; satisfactory experiments in the cultivation of European 
vegetables ; importance of a modified system of European gardening ; how far agricul- 
tural pursuits may be followed ; cultivation of medicinal plants, App. p. 333. 

Lushington, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Residence in India, and situations held 

by witness, 910-912, 954,955 Defects that should be remedied in the system of 

JHaileybury "college, 913-915 Native languages are better acquired in India, ahd 

the qualifications of writers do not always answer to their certificates, 916-919 

Beneficial efiects of vesting the nomination to writerships in some independent authority, 

with public competition for the btisis of preferment, 920-922 Ages at which they 

should be scut out, 923 Necessity for a probationary course of service in India pre- 
vious to filling important stations, 924, 925 Reasons that have operated with the 

Government in not sending those home who were deficient in acquirements, 926-998 

Seniority very much attended to in filling up offices in India, except in very high 

offices, where marked ability may be necessary, 929 Little room for selection by the 

Governor-general, 930 Sending out a larger body of supernumeraries would press 

upon the finances, 931. 

Native talent sufficient for the supply of offices, 932 If introduced to office, would 

strengthen their attachment to British dominion, 933 Interest taken by the Govern- 

ment in the promotion of native education; establishments founded and assisted by 

Government, and amount of funds applied, 934-936 Anxiety of the natives to acquire 

the English language, 937, 938, 940 Employment of natives only who have made 

progress in English would be a stimulus to the acquirement of it, 939 Bengal Govern- 

ment intend gradually to make the English language the medium of transacting public 

business, 941 ^Advancement of Christianity will be best attained by an enlightened 

education of the natives, but its progress must be necessarily slow, 942-^44 Con- 

version of adult Hindoos and Malioinedans is rare, and converts are despised by their 
countrymen, 944, 945 ^Trustworthiness of the natives, 946 Duties of the collec- 
tors, 947, 948 Difficulty of the Government providing masters for the village schools, 

in consequence of the Hindoos being unwilling to become teachers for hire, 949 

Instances of proficiency in the English language by the natives, 950-953 ^Appoint- 

ment of writers, without reference to their adaptation to the offices to which they are 
appointed, 956, 957— —How vacancies filled up when the supply of civil servants not 
equal to the demand, 958, 959. 

Business of Calcutta would be better transacted through one responsible person than 
a Board, 960, 968— —Beneficial effects of the appointment of lieutenant-governors of 

the several Presidencies, 961-965 Necessity for abridging the present duties of the 

Governor-general, 966 Manner in which the Indian correspondence might be 

abridged, 967— — Council are of great use to the Governor-general in arranging corres- 
pondence, but they might be of more. use if allowed to decide upon their own respon- 
sibility, 968 Witness has not considered the subject of a better legislative tribunal, 

Manner of conducting the Calcutta Journal; remonstrances to the editor by 

the. Government, and final expulsion of the editor, 979-975 DiflTerence between bye- 

laws for the government of Calcutta and general r^ulatioos ; bye-laws being registered 

by the Supreme Court, 976-980 Extent to which the civil servants of the Company 

we precluded firoffl taking part in the press, 982, 983 Extent of the bye-law for the 
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lAishington, Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

government of the press, and by what jud^e passed, 984, 985 No knowledge of the 

refusal of a similar bye-law at Bombay, 985, 987 Encouraging the native press would 

be beneficial to the natives, care being taken not to corrupt the native army, 988, 

Languages of the press and those understood by the Sepoys, 989, 990— —Evil con* 

sequences attendant upon the relaxation of the press at Calcutta, 991-993 Uniform 

system with regard to the press should be adopted at all the presidencies; the censorship 

should be removed, 094, 995 Difficulties of trying causes relating to the press in 

Calcutta by jury, 996-1000 If the licensing system for residence in Inaia were 

relaxed, needy adventurers getting out could not compete with the ryot, and none but 

first-rate artizans could succeed, 1001-1 003 Advantage of encouraging the resort of 

persons possessing capital to India, 1004. 

They should be allowed to possess lands, the natives being guarded against their possible 
oppression, 1005- They should be made amenable to the provincial courts, xoo6, 1007 

• Interests of persons of capital settling to secure the good will of the natives, 1008-1010 

Powers of deportation that should be vested in the Governor-general, with oppor- 
tunity to the party to disprove accusations, 101 1,101 2 Government nave never exercised 

their power of deportation unjustly, and a person pursuing his speculations peaceably 

need not be afraid of deportation, 1013, 1014 ^The proceeding might be a little more 

formal as to accusation aud trial, 1015 Incases of political offences it would be dangerous 

to postpone the infliction of the penalty till sanctioned by the authorities at home, ioi6. 

Individual offending would do much mischief by remaining on the spot for many 

months, although under restraint, 1017 Many Europeans in Calcutta objects of 

charity 1018 No beneficial effects to administration from the existence of the press, 

1019 — "To what the reluctance of juries to convict in cases of libel to be attributed, 

1020, 1021 Causes of the apparent interest taken by the natives in the question about 

the liberty of the press, 1022 — —Danger to the native army of allowing the liberty 

of the European press only to be controlled by the courts of law, 1023 Subjects of 

the native journals, 1024-1026 How far the native press has extended into the 

interior, 1027, 1028. 

Delay in the administration of public affairs by the authorities at tioiue, 1029, 1030 

Wliich might be remedied by having one aurljorit}^ at home instead of two, 1031, 

10^2 Time a merchant in India receives a reply from his agent in London, 1033 

Ecclesiastical establishment in India is adequate to its purposes, 1034, 1035 Keasons 

for there being no necessity for the appointment of additional bishops, 1036-1041 

Duties of the bishops have been exaggerated, 1036, 1037 Archdeacons might perform 

the duties of visilaiion and other duties, 1036, 1040, 1041 Mortality among the bishops 

not to be attributed to the climate; causes of the deaths of several bishops and judges, 1037 

• Many Europeans in India are Presbyterians, particularly the Scotch, at Calcutta, who 

have a Presbyterian establishment, 1042-1044 Very few Catholics except among the 

soldiers, the majority of whom are Irish, for whom the Government pay tlie salary of a 
Catholic priest, 1045. 

Lushington, Charles. Letter from C. Lushington, esej., chief secretary to the Governor- 
general in Council, to the president and members of the Calcutta college council, 
dated 19 July 1827, App. p. 617. 


M. 

Macan, Captain Turner. (Analjrsis of his Evidence.) — Witness’s service in India, and 
situations held by him, 1352-1354— —Knowledge of the Oriental languages attained in 
England is trifling, 1357- Calcutta College ad'orded facilities for stuily, but did not 
enforce it; it has been a source of debt more than knowledge, and an expensive esta- 
blishment, 1359 Annual expense to Government of each student, 1360 Degree of 

extravagance of the junior civil servants from their residence at Calcutta, amount of their 

debts, and difficulty of ever freeing themselves from embarrassments, 1360-1363 No 

instance of men being sent home from want of qualification for preferment, 136 4— - 

Ages at which they should be sent out, 1365 How far their qualifications sufficient 

for their duties, 1365 Degree of knowledge requisite, and tests that should he resorted 

to, 136&-1368 They should be sent into the interior upon their arrival, but not con- 
gregated at any one spot, 1369 Haileybury College a useless expense to Government, 

^37o» J37»- 

Advantages of competition, and how tests should be regulated, 1372— —How far the 

natives are satisfied with the British Government, 1373-1375 Rule of India supported 

only by military government, 1376 Natives should have a share in the civil adminis- 

tration of the country, 1377— —They have abilities and capacity for business, 1378, 1379 

• Moral defects in their character would he cured by education, knowledge of English, 

and employment, which would save expense, 1380, 1381 They should be remune- 
rated according to the importance of their situation, 1382, 1383 Advantages of the 

acquirement of the Englisn language, aud how it might be introduced, 1384, 1385, 139Q 

How far the Persian language was successfully introduced, 138^1389 Origin 

of Hindostance language; it is not well adapted for business, 1389— — ^Howl^ the 

En^isb language would be favourably received by the natives, I390-1396 Dj^rence 

in rae characters and knowledge of MahomedanS and Hindoos, 1395- Necessity for 

gradual introduction of any change, 1 396. 
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Macan, Captain Turner. (Analysis of his Evidence)— con#i«aed. 

How far Hindoos were formerly employed under Mahomedan princes, 1397 How 

far Hindoos and Mahomedans are employed ns interpreters, 1398- How far the 

native character has deteriorated by association with Europeans, 1399,1400,1403- 

Number of natives at Calcutta who have attained proficiency in English, 1401,1402- 

1404 ^Time it would take for the extension of the English language into the courts 

in the Upper Provinces, 1405 Proportion of Mahomedans to Hindoos, 1406 

Mahomedan faith not gained much lately, 1408 No active attempts to make prose- 
lytes, 1408 Their fanaticism is always ready to act with its usual violence, 1409 

Preference of the natives to the Mahomedan government over that of the British, 1410— 

1412— —Judicial and revenue offices should be open to natives, 1413-1416 Talented 

natives complain of connivance at interference in their religion, 1417, 1418. 

Introduction of the English language with precaution would not cause apprehension 

of interference, 1419 Hindoos more attacned to the British Government than the 

Mahomedans, 1420 French conquest in India, and whether natives more attached to 

them than the English, 1421-1423 In Bengal proper English looked upon more as 

protectors than conquerors, 1424, 1425 Injustice of the permanent settlement, 1426 

Beneficial eflects of giving marks of distinction to natives of consideration, if they 

came from the King of England, 1427, 1428 More public works under Native than 

British Governments, owing to our expensive establishments, 1429 Revenue does not 

cover expenses, 1430 ^Waste of money in public buildings for offices, 1430 

Evils of public functionaries getting a large office-rent and hiring a large house for busi- 
ness, and appropriating only a small part of it for that purpose, 1430 Benefits of 

abolishing the Calcutta College, and appropriating the buildings to offices, 1430 " *** 

Amount of office-rent, 1431 Benefits that would arise from the opening aqueducts, 

and gratitude of the natives, 1432, 1433. 

Difficulty at present of companies being formed for extension of public works, 1434 

Capital is not taken from England to India, but is made there, and sent home, 1435, 

1436 Few good roads in India, 1437-1439 Necessity for roads not great, the 

Ganges running through the heart of the country, 1440-1442 Steam navigation not 

fit for the Ganges, from the bulk of the vessels and rapid current, 1443-1445 Diffi- 
culty in the way of extending the Indian frontier to the Indus, 1446, 1447 Evils of 

Boards for conducting public business, 1448 Judicial business at Calcutta should 

have been left with the Sudder Adawlut, instead of being brought before the govern- 
ment by the judicial secretary, 1448 Evils and expense of committing minute details 

to writing, 1448 Tendency to create public business, 1449 Present government 

is sufficient ibr legislation for natives, but not for Europeans, 1450 Power of the 

Supreme Court should be defined, 1450 Necessity for absoluie power in the Go- 
vernor-general, 1450 Present government should legislate for future resident Euro- 
peans, 1450 Dread of the natives of becoming amenable to the Supreme Court, 

which prevents their residence at Calcutta, 1450. 

[Second Examination.] — Reasons of preference to the Mahomedan Government than 
to the English bj' natives ; mischievous effects of English Government interfering in the 

internal policy of the native princes, 1451-1453 ^Legislative government should be 

unconnected with the executive, 1454 Board of Trade to be established for trading 

purposes, 1454 Lieutenant-governor for each presidency, 1454 Member from 

each presidency to be one of the legislative council, 1454> 1464* 1467 Governor- 

general to have a supreme power over his council, 1454 How far the expense of 

government of the subordinate presidencies would be diminished by the appointment of 

Lieutenant-governors, 1455-1457 Madras and Bombay have not paid their expenses, 

1458, 1469 How far the seat of government might be more beneficially removed to 

a more central situation, 1459-1463 Lieutenant-governors not to be vested with the 

same absolute power as the Governor-general, 1465. 

No difficulty in legislating for Europeans, 1465 Duties of the present government 

of Madras and Bombay could be equally well conducted by lieutenant-governors, at 
a less expense, 1466— —Doubts of the expedient of a native member of the legislative 

council ; natives should be consulted, 1467 Governor-general should be compelled 

to visit the subordinate presidencies periotlically, 1468 Means that might be taken of 

reducing the civil expenditure, 1470 Delays in the transaction of public business 

occasioned by the constitution of the authorities at home, 1471-1473— —Taking the 
government of India out of the hands of the Company would not make any impression 
on the generality of the natives, 1474-1476. 

Mackenzie Collection. Reference by witness to Colonel Mackenzie's collection of ancient 
inscriptions and historical documents, Johnston 1920 -Explanation of the circum- 

stances which led Colonel Makenzie to make the collection, and induced the Bengal 

f overnraent to purchase it of his widow, Johnston 1930 Particulars of the Mackenzie 

Collection, and useful information to be derived therefrom, and necessity For its com- 
pletion, JfJinston 1930-1938 Means that should be adopted by Parliament for com- 

pleting the collection, Joansfon 1936-1938. 

Mackenzie, Holt. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Situations held by witness in India, 624 

At Hertford college before proceeding to India, 625 ^The college has been useful, 

but the same benefits might have been obtained at a less expense without it, 626, 627 

——It might be dispensed with without any public detriment, 628 ^The condition of 
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appointment should be a higher standard of qualification in every branch of European 
knowledge, and which might be attained without having any special institution for 

the purpose of communicating it, 629, 630 At what age they should go out to 

India, 631 Study of the Oriental languages at the college at Calcutta, and allowances 

to the students, 632-635 The college is disadvantageous to the public service, 636 

Difference in the collegiate establishments at Madras and Calcutta; abolition of 

professorships at Calcutta, 637, 638 No sufficient advantage to justify expense has 

been obtained by the colleges at Calcutta and Madras over Bombay, 630-641-—— 

Reasons for the contracting debts by the civil servants in India, 642-644 Knowledge 

necessary to be acquired in England, more particnlarly the study of the Sanscrit, 

645-649 Distribution of young men in the interior upon their arrival, getting the 

local officers to superintend their study of languages, would be an improvement to keeping 
them at Calcutta, 650. 

Reason for not acquiring much readiness in conversation at Calcutta : different languages 
spoken there, 651 The present plan of nomination does not insure sufficient qualifi- 
cation for the civil service, 652 ^Method of exercising the present patronage, and to 

what extent talent weighs in the nomination, 653-655 By competition a much 

higher average of qualification could be obtained, 656 Not sufficient room for 

selection in India to ensure the highest talent, 657 Present patronage a check upon 

the employment of natives; their employment is desirable, 658, 659— Supply of 
writers depends upon the application of the Indian government, and is in the discretion 
of the Directors, 660-665, 666- — — Evils attending civil servants being out of employ- 
ment, 661-664 Patronage of the Directors is exercised in a similar way to that 

of the King’s Ministers ; how far the tests necessary for the qualifications of the 
Company’s servants check the patronage of the Directors, 667-673 How far com- 

petition in raising the standard of qualification would lower the standard of birth, 

074, 675 Languages must be acquired in a certain time to prevent the party being 

sent back to England as incompetent, 676-678 Comparison of the extent of Indian 

and home patronage, 679-681—: — Appointment to writersliips by competition would 

tend to abridge home patronage, 682, 683 In whom the home patronage should 

be vested, 684-686. 

Benefits of competition, 687 Necessity for reduction of offices and employment 

of the natives, 688 Proportion of Native to European functionaries in the province of 

Benares, 689, 690 Natives are qualified by acuteness and industry for civil employ- 
ment, 601 Number of schools for the education of the natives, and by whom 

founded, 692-694 How long after the Act of 1813 funds were supplied out of tlie 

surplus of the territorial revenue I’or education, 695 Amount of the territorial 

revenue drawn from India, 696 Amount approjiriated for education, 697 Differ- 

ence willi regard lo government interference in education between England and India, 
698, 699 Extent lo which the British Government have kept up the native institu- 
tions for education, 700, 701 Extension of the English language desirable, and 

means now taken to promote it, 702-705^ How far the knowledge of the Persian 

language prevails in India and in courts of justice, 706-708 English language 

might be introduced gradually into the proceedings of courts of justice, 709-711 

Without danger, 718, 719 ^At what period, 726 Into what languages the 

govemment regulations arc translated, 712 Willingness of the hatives to learn the 

jEnglisfa language, and iiow its extension would be best promoted, 713-716. 

Introduction of languages by other nations, 717, 721 Dilfusion of English depends 

on the number of settlers, 720 Introduction of the language must not cause inconve- 
nience to the people, 722 ^To what extent the English language can eventually be 

acquired by the natives, 723-725 What officers it is desirable should understand it 

now, 726 In what part of India the system of licensing individuals to reside in India 

might with safety be aoolished, 728 Responsibility upon which the power of deport- 
ing individuals rests, 7^^9-731 Manner in which the power of deportation should be 

exercised, 732-734, 742,743 Only two cases of deportation within 15 years, 735-738. 

Powers of the governors with regard to deportation similar to those of the Secretary 

of State under the Alien Act, 739, 740 Instances of the removal of foreigners 

from India, 741 Relaxing the licensing system would not send out more settlers 

than necessary, and it would be no public inconvenience if needy adventurers went 

out, 744 It would cliiefly lead to the introduction of men of capital, 745-^— 

The present power tends to discourage the settlement of capital in India, 746 Import- 

ance of the introduction of English capital in improving tlie commerce and agriculture 

of the country, 747, 748 Obstacles in the present laws with regard to Englishmen, 

and necessity for making them amenable to the provincial courts, 749-753 —Nature of 

the criminal law administered in the provincial courts, 754 Native judges, and their 

qualifications, 755 Beneficial effects that would result from Europeans being allowed 

to hold land, 756 How far the zemindars and higher classes of natives would object, 

Value of land would be speedily increased, 761. 

[Second Examination.] — Advantages of selection for civil servants by competiiiou, 762 

" ; Education in England, taken in a liberal sense, would be a crirerion for the aualities 

required for civil service, 763 Age they should go out, 764, 772, 773, 778— -It 

would be an improvement making the service originally militaryj and afieiwarw sdect- 

ing 
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Mackenzie^ Holt. (Anaylsis of his Evidence) — continued. 

ing civil and military oflScers, 765-768, 774-776 Making it a mixed civil and mili- 
tary character would not be so good as a permanent plan, 769 Extent to which India 

is held by the tenure of the sword, 770, 771 Age of appointment as assistant in the 

Judicial department, 777 ^Appropriation of Bengal charity lands, 779-784 Danger 

of collision between the government and the King’s courts, arising from the jurisdiction 

assumed by the latter, 785-789 To what extent the limits of their jurisdiction are 

defined, 790-801 Necessity for preventing natives being brought several hundred 

miles by process from the superior courts to Calcutta, 802-804 Regulations which 

are necessary to be registered in the Supreme Court, 805-808 Constitution of the 

present legislative council, and manner of passing laws, 809-814 Persons to whom 

a seat in the legislative council should be extended, 815-818. 

Qualifications of natives are amply sufficient for the purposes of legislation, 817 

By whom councillors should be nominated, 818 ^For the safety of India the Governor- 

general should have an absolute power, 819 Delay too great to allow of laws being 

sanctioned at home before coming into force, 820 Proposed plan for the executive 

and legislative government, and of whom the councils should consist, 821-823 

Necessity for discussion in passing laws, and for the suggestions of local authorities, 824- 

837* Regulations passed are transmitted to England, 833, 834 Expediency 

of having a well constituted legislative body always in existence, 835,836 Proportion 

of regulations repealing or consolidating others, 838 Public press might be admitted 

to a sliare of discussion in the passing laws without danger in Bengal, 839-842, 846 

On wliat the influence of the British name in India exists, 843,844 Collision between 

the King’s court and local governmeiu at Bombay has not weakened the confidence 

of the natives, 845 -To what extent the power of the King in Council of repealing 

laws made in India can be efficiently exercised, 848-850 Evils attendant upon the 

introduction of the Bengal code into the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 847, 851 

To what extent it has been modified, and at whose suggestion, 852-854 Interest 

taken by natives in arrangements as to civil administration, 855. 

Advantages or otherwise of discussions by the public press, 856-859 Establishment 

of native press, and extent of its circulation, 800,861 Governor-general should be 

detached from the local duties of the council at Bengal, and left to the genera] superin- 
tendence of the whole empire, 862 The Bengal presidency should be divided into two 

separate governments, 863, 866, 867 Promotion to office is from servants in the 

respective Presidencies, except in the political branch, 864 Should not be a separation 

of services unless as regards different languages and customs, 865 Powers vested in 

the resident at Delhi, 868, 869 Boards at the three presidencies for conducting the 

public business, 870-872 Which would be more efficiently conducted by a single 

individual, 873, 874 System of Indian adaiinistration that of uniting England with 

India by giving Englishmen the yiower of making fortunes and returning home, 875- 

8j8 Restrictions upon the acquirement of land should be removed, except in the case 

of officers on actual service, 879, 880 Number of years’ purchase given by natives for 

land, and general rate of interest of money, 881-883 Sources from which funds for 

payment of salaries proceeds, 884. 

Poverty of the Government the cause of arbitrary rents exacted from the natives, 

885, 886 Necessity for every reduction in the expense of administration consistenl 

with safety, 887 Difference in the amount of remuneration necessary between 

English and Native judges, 888, 889 European judges should constitute a court of 

appeal, 889, 890 Civil servants sliould not commence their career in the discharge of 

judicial functions, 890 Number of judges and civil servants in the districts, and 

number that might be reduced, 891-893 Different grades of European and Native 

judges, 894, 895 Forfeiture of inheritance b}' the Hindoo and Malioinedan law by 

embracing Cbristianity, 896-898 Proposed remedies for securing the inheritance or 

bequest of property in the case of converts, 899-903 -Regulations for reserving certain 

offices to Hindoos and Mussulmans have excluded Christian converts at Madras, but not 

at Bengal, 904 Reference to the Bengal Finance Committee Report of 1829-30, as 

to the adequacy of tlie ecclesiastical establishment to the wants of the English population, 
qo 6 — —Opinion as to the retention or loss of caste upon intermarrying with those 
of different religions, 907-909. 

Mackenzie, Holt. Minute by Holt Mackenzie, esq. member of the Calcutta college 

council, dated li February 1822, App. p. 603 Memorandum by H. Mackenzie, esq. 

(without date or signature, but prepared in 1826), relative to the civil service, Ajyp. 

B 749 Letter from, to the Accountant-general, dated 17 February 1829, enclosing 

overnor-generars resolution of same date r^ative to revision of allow^ances, App. p, yig. 

Macnaghten, Mr. Minute of Mr. Macnaghten relative to the Calcutta college, App. 
p. 627. 

See also Civil Service. 

MaBHAS: 

Constitution of the local government, Auber 172— —Qualifications necessary fora 

councillor, Auber 178 Number of provinces in the Madras territory, with tlie size of 

them, Sullivan 548, 549 Extent and population of the southern provinces, Sullivan 
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Madras — continued. 

K56 ^Number of papers published at, Sutherland 1060 It has not paid its expenses, 

macan 1458, 1469 Natives were included in ori^^ina) composition of the corporation 

of, Warden^ 4 lpp. p. 277, note to par. 42 State of cultivation and condition or inhabi- 
tants, p. 306, 307 Extracts from records at the East India House relative to 

schools and education in Fort St. George, Fisher, App. p. 412, 460 Expense of native 

schools, Fisher, App. p. 434 ■Population of collectorates under Madras, and means of 

education, Fisher, App. p. 41 4> 4^5 Extract letter in the Revenue department from the 

Governor in council of Fort St. George to the Court of Directors, dated 30 Dec. 1825, 
relative to slavery, App. p. 566. 

See also Church Establishment. Education. 


Madras, Be/l's School. Description of food and clothing, and nature of education 
therein, Malcolm, App. p. 533. 

Madras Civil Fund. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, App. p. 775, 776. 

Madras College. Letter from the secretary of the Madras college to the chief secre- 
tary to the Government of Madras, dated 27 August 1828, enclosing rules for public 
instruction; manner of examining civil servants ; degree of instruction communicated ; 
and period within which qualification for public service ordinarily attained ; rustication 
resorted to in cases of continued neglect to study, after admonition of the Board ; plan of 
instruction has not encouraged extravagance; expense of the college, App. p. 629—— 
Extract from the rules of the college of Fori St. George, and for the siipcritilendetice of 
public instruction, passed by the honourable the Governor in council, 13 July 1827, 

Madras, 1 August 1827, App. p. 631 Particulars in which the establishments of 

Madras for the instruction of the junior civil servants agree or differ from that of Bengal, 
App. p. 643. 

Letter from the Civil Finance Committee, dated 1 October 1829, relative to the 
constitution of the college board; method of examination; native establishment, and 

total expense of the institution ; allowances to students, p. 651, pars. 11, 12 

Office of assistant-secrciar}^ to be abolished, par. 18 Letter from the Court of Direc- 

tors to tlie Governor-general (Public Department), dated 29 September 1830, relative to 
the abolition of tlie office of assistant-secretary, and necessity for further reduction, App. 

p. 659 Extract public letter to Madras, dated 2 April 1813, App. p. 631 The like, 

dated 3 June 1814, App. p. 684 ^The like, dated 22 July 1814, App. p. 685 ^The 

like, dated 23 August 1815, App. p. 687 -Tlie like, tiated 23 January j 8 18 and 

13 September 1820, App. p.688 The like, dated 5 March 1823, 4 February 1824, and 

8 February 1826, App. p. 689 The like, dated 3 Se]3tember 1828, App. p. (.>92 

The like, dated 15 September 1830, App. p. 693 Extract public letter from Fort 

St. George, dated 15 March 1811, App. p. 676 Tlie like, dated 10 January 1812, 

App. p. 676 The like, dated 17 October 1812, App. p. 682 The like, dated 

5 March 1813, App. p. 683 The like, dated 31 December 1813, App. p. 685 ^The 

like, dated 30 April and cG September 1816, and 27 January 1817, App. p. 688 ^The 

like, dated 1 May 1827, App. p. 692. 

Proclamation by the Madras Government, dated 1 May 1812, upon the establish- 
ment of the college; the course of study of servants attached to it; rewards for pro- 
ficiency, and general superintendence, App. p. 680 Extract letter from the college 

board at Madras to the Governor in council, dated 2b November 1813, upon the 
necessity of continuing the honorary reward of 1,000 pagodas for great proficiency, 

App. p. 686 Memorandum by A. D. Campbell, esq., respecting the college of 

Madras, given to Sir Thomas Munro, upon the disadvanlaffc of continuing head native 
masters for instruction in the Hindoo and Mahomedan law classes, both under the College 
and under the Committee of Public Instruction ; plan for uniting the College Board and 
Committee for Public Instruction ; necessity for removing civiT servants at Madras into 
the interior, App. p. 689-692. 

See also Calcutta College. 

Madras Medical Fund. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, p. 776. 

Madras Military Fund. Aid afforded by the East India Company to, App. p. 776. 

Madras Public Instruction Committee. Extracts from records at the East India House 

relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 413, 461 Expense thereof, Fisher, Ann. p. 434 

Appointment of the committee on the recommendation of Sir Thomas Munro ; names 

of the members, and their report to Government, dated 16 May 1826, App. p. 417 

Circular from, to several officers in the interior, relative to plans to be adopted in further- 
ance of the views of the committee, App. p. 461. 

Madras School-book Society. Extracts from records at the India House relative to 
sums granted by Government in aid of the Society, Fisher, App. p. 417, 405. 
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Madrissas : 

1^ Cakutta. 

2 . Cluttagong^ 

8.. Sylhfit. 

1 . Calcutta : 

Extracts froiii records at the East India House relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 396 

Cost of building, and salaries of professors, Fisher, Jpp. p. 399, 409, 410, 433 

Further particulars, Fisher^ P* 435 Extract letter from Court of Directors 

(Revenue Departmeni) to Governor-general, dated 18 February 1824, respecting state 

thereof, App. p. 488 Extract letter from same to same (Public Department) dated 

5 September 1827, App. p. 490, pars. 14, 15 ^The like, dated 29 September 1830, 

^pp^ p* 494» par. 4 The like, dated 24 August 1831, App. p. 498, par. 4 ^I'he 

like, dated 24 October 1832, Apj). p, 499. 

2 . Chittagong : 

Report of collector upon the endowments for support thereof; appropriation thereof; 
number of students and teachers ; suggestion for improving the value of the lands, &c., 
App. p. 460. 

3 . SyUiet : 

Report of collector of the district upon endowments for the support thereof^ and 
indigence of the parlies charged with the performance of the grant for its support, 
Apt), p. 459. 

See also Hidgellee Madrissa. 

Madura. Ponulation and means of education, Fisher, App* p. 414. 

See also Church Establishment. 

Magistrates. See Judicial Department, 

Mahabultshwar. See Maubeleshwar. 

Mahomedans. Considerable modification has of late years been introduced into the Maho- 

medan criminal law, Sullivan 532 Hindoos and Mussulmans on friendly" terms, 

Sullivan 543, 544 Mahomedan faith not gained much lately, Macau 1408 No 

- active attempts to make proselytes, Macan 1408 ^Tiieir fanaticism is always ready to 

act with iis usual violence, Macan 1409 Preference of natives to the Mahomedan 

government over that of the British, Macan 1410-1412. 

See also Hindoos and Mahomedans. 

Mahomedan College, Calcutta. Extracts from records at the India House relative thereto, 

Fisher, App. p. 396 Cost of building, and salaries of professors, Fisher, App. p. 399, 

400, 410, 433 Further particulars, Fisher, App. p. 435 ^JExtract letter iVom Court 

of Direciors (Kevenue Department) to Governor-general, dated 18 Feb. 1824, respecting 

stale tliereof, App. p. 488 Extract letter from same to same (Public Department), 

dated 5 Sept. 1827, App. p. 490, pars, 14, 15 ^Hie like, dated 29 Sept. 1830, App. 

p. 494, par. 4 ^The like, dated 24 August 1831, App. p. 498, par. 4 ^The like, 

dated 24 October 1832, App. p. 499. 

Mahomedan Lato, Proposed regulation for modification of rules prescribing observance of 
Hindoo and Mahomedan laws, App. p* 347-“353- 

Mahratta Chiefs. Gardening is a favourite pursuit with some of the principal Mabratta 
chiefs, who have visited the garden at Daporee, and requested seeds and plants, App. 
P- 331 - 

Malaalim Tongue. Translation of the Scriptures and Church Service into the Malaalim 
tongue, for the use of the Syrian Christians, Hough 1843. 

Malabar. Presumed existence of gold mines therein, Sullivan, App. p. 268— —Extent of 

property and population therein, and cultivation thereof, App. p. 295-297 College 

therein, and liow supported, Fisher, App. p. 414 Population and means of education, 

Fisher, App. p* 414* 

Malacca ; . 

Number of papers published at, Sutherland 1063. 

See also Prince of Wales Island* 

Malacca Chinese College* Particulars as to its erection, Fisher, App. p. 433 Fur^ 

tber particulars respecting, names of teachers and number of children therein, Fisher, 
App. p. 479 Laws and statutes for regulation of the institution, Fisher, App. p.48o. 

Malacca Free Schools* They were established before Malacca came into the possession 
of the Company ; endowment granted in aid of, and confirmation thereof by die Court 
of Directors; schools placed under the management of a committee of the principal 
inhabitants of Malacca; reports of the committee upon the favourable stale of education 
therein, Fisher, App* p. 482. 

Malacca Malay and Tamil Schools. Grant of an endowment by the Government of 
Prince of Wales Island ; remission by the Government of the quit-rent payable for the 
ground on which the schools stand, as long as the ground shall be appropriated for 
schools or missionary purposes, Fisher, App* p. 482% See also Malay and Chinese 
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Malacca — continued. 

Malacca Roman-catholic Schools. Three schools opened for instruction of the Portu-* 
giiese inhabitants of Malacca of the Koman-catholic persuasion, and are under the care 
of the priests of that religion ; number of scholars, and sum assigned by Government 
for the support thereof, Fisher, App* p. 483. 

Malay and Chinese Schools at George Town and Point Wellesley. Grant by Government 
in aid of the establishment of a Chinese school, and further grant in aid of a Malay 
school; a piece of ground for tlie erection of a school-house granted to the Missionary 
Society, Fisher, App* p. 432 — ^Grant by Government in aid of four Malay schools to be 

formed at Point Wellesley, Fisher, App. p. 433 Expense thereof, App. p, 434 

Names of teachers, and number of scholars; augmentation of Government allowance; 
and total income of the four Malay schools in Province Wellesley, and two Malay and one 
Chinese schools at Prince of Wales Island, Fisher, App. p. 479. 

See also Prince of Wales Island. 

Malcolm Peyt. Advantage ihereot as a place of resort for sanitarians, App. p. 341. 

Malcolm, Sk John. Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 19 January 1828, relative to the 
formation of a botanical garden at Daporee, and facilities for that purpose from the ex- 
cellent soil and ample supply of water ; the garden to be on a limited scale, and little 

expense incurred, App. p. 329 Another minute by Sir John Malcolm relative to the 

expense incurred and future expense of the garden; expenses to be kept within the esti- 
mate ; no extension of cstablisliinent to be recommended to the Court of Directors, be- 
yond sending from England u scieniihc gardener, granting a small increase of salary to 
the superintendent, and building houses for him and the gardener; fruit and roses in 
great abundance, which have been sold for profit ; vegetables may be raised and sold 
with advantage; favourable feeling of the natives with regard to the culture of vegetables, 

App. p. 330 Another minute by Sir John Malcolm relative to the garden at Daporee, 

App. p. 333 - 

Minute by Sir John Malcolm, ddted 30 November 1830, relative to the construction of 
buildings and public roads and bridges, and other public works at Bombay, App. p. 339 

Another minute, dated 16 November 1830, on the best means of abolishing the 

practice j)f suttee, App. p. 354 Anotlier minute, dated 13 November 1830,00 the best 

means of promoting education of the natives; employments of East Indians, and 
means of extension thereof; establishment and method of conducting the engineer 
institution; importance of the native medical school ; advantage of the Elphinstone pro- 
fessorships; plan for classing offices, App. p. 543-546 Another minute, dated in 

1828, relative to education, App. p. 525 Another minute, dated 10 October 1829, 

App. p. 531 Another Minute, dated 18 September 1830, relative to allowances to 

civil servants out of employ, App. p. 723 Extract general minute by, dated 16 No- 

vember 1830, relative to the civil service, App. p. 769. 

See also Bombay. 

Mandamus. If the Board’s alterations of despatches are confirmed by the King in Council, 
a mandamus may be moved for to compel the court to forward the despatch, Auber 
65 Particulars of the service of a mandamus in Major Hart’s case, Auber 67-69. 


Man&alore. See Church Establishment. 

Manufactures, British. Coosuinption of, by natives, App. p. 297-309. 

Marriages. Opinion as to the retention or loss of caste upon intermarrying with those of 
different religions, Mackenzie 907-909. 

Mamlipatam. Population and means of education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 

Maubeleskwar. Advantage thereof as a place of resort for sanitarians, Warden, A^» 
p. 272, par. 22, App. p. 341. 

Mayor's Court. See Courts of Justice, 3. 

Medical Fund. See Madras Medical Fund. 

Medical School. See Bombay Medical School. Calcutta Native Doctor’s School. 

Meerut Day School and Free School. Extract from records at the India House relative 
thereto, Fisher, App. 452. 

Metcalfe,Sit C. T. Minute of SirC. T. Metcalfe (General Department) dated 28 Dec 
1828, relative to the Calcutta college, App. p. 644. 

Military Board. It is constituted upon a different principle from other boards, Edmon- 
stone 1788. 

Military Colleges. In the military colleges of Woolwich and AddiscoiiU)? the commissions 
are given by competition, Sullivan 480. 

Military Department. Particulars of the business transacted in this department at the 
Board of Control, Jones 202. 
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Military Funds- See Bengal Military Fund* Bengal Military Orphan Fund. Bombay 
Military Funds* Compassionate Funds, Madras Military Funds, 

Military Officers- Their employment in civil offices^ Auber 1259, P*304> 305. 

Military Secretary. Annual expenditure of the ofiBce of, Auber 152-154. 

&Vealso Offices. 

Military Service. It would be an improvement making the service originally military, and 
afterwards selecting civil and military officers. Rep. p. 23, Mackenzie 765-768, 774-776 

Disadvantages of such a plan, Auber 1527-1529 Making it a mixed civil and 

military character would not be so good as a permanent plan, Rep- p. 25, Mackenzie 769 
- -—Should not be a separation of services, except as regards different languages and 
customs, Mackenzie 865. 

Extract minute by Lord Wellesley, July 1799, against the employment of military 

officers in civil situations, App. p. 701 Extract Revenue letter to Fort St. George on 

the same subject, dated 2 May 1804, App- p. 701. 

See also Civil Servants. Salaries. 

Mill, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Nature of the office of examiner of correspond- 
ence at the India House, 330, 331- — Manner in which the correspondence is conducted 
with the Court from the several local governments, and manner it is communicated 

to the Board of Control, 332-335 Abstracts of letters made and placed in the 

hands of each Director, 332, p. 47 Meaning of collections, 332, p. 47 Nature of 

previous communications, 332, p. 48 Of what the Committee of Correspondence 

consists, 333 Governors and council of the subordinate presidencies correspond 

directly with the Court, as well as the Governor-general, 334 Distribution of the 

letters upon their receipt among the different deparunentp, 335 Construction of 

the local governments, 336 I-*ow^ers of the Governor-general over the other presi- 

dencies, and powers of the respective governors over their respective councils, 336-340 

Inconvenience arising from the union of the details of government with the supreme 

control in the Governor-general, 341. 

Superintending government of India should be divested of the duties of local admi- 
nistration, and have the sole task of legislating for, and controlling the whole empire, 

342 Advantages and saving of expense by the appointment of lieutenant-governors 

of the several presidencies, in order that the whole of the correspondence in India might 
be carried on with the supreme government, and with that directly home, which would 

also lead to a great saving in the Army department, 343, 344 Laws or regulations of 

each presidency are made by the Governor in Council, taking the regulations of the 

Bengal presidency as their guide, 345 Opinion as to the formation of a legislative 

council, and w'hat powers should be conferred upon it, 345, 346 Inconvenience of 

Englishmen in India being subject to no local jurisdiction, but only to their own court, 

seated in the metropolis of the empire, 345 Number of persons, and of what class 

and character any legislative council should consist, 347, 348 Inexpedience of uniting 

judges with the legislative council, 349 Necessity of re.sponsibility to public opinion 

by the members, 349 Plan for a supreme council, consisting of a legislative and 

an administrative section, 349 Such an organ would be better competent to the task 

of legislation than the present system, 350 Degree of knowledge necessary for a 

native belonging to such a council, 351, 352. 

I'he supreme administrative council should be combined with an organ of legislation, 

353 Inconvenience of bringing natives of rank before our tribunals, 354, 355 

The smaller the number of members of the legislative council, the greater the responsi- 
bility, 356, 357 Assistants that would be necessary for the council, from whom 

vacancies in the council should be supplied, 358-361 Necessity for tlie Governor- 

general being president of the council, and that no session should be held except when 

he was present, 362 Deliberation necessary before legislation, giving him a veto, 363 

——Representation in India is out of the question; 364 ^Advantages of loc(»-morion in 

the council, 365 Evils of the Supreme Court pretending to spring from a higher 

authority than the Government, and the Government having no power over it; of 
Englishmen claiming to obey only their own tribunals, which are inaccessible to nearly 
the w hole population ; of the powers of the courts not being accurately defined, and the 
natives being subject to two sets of laws ; intricate question sometimes to which court 

a culprit is amenable, 366, p. 55-57 Degree of hazard that would be incurred by 

withdrawing the Supreme Court ; history of English law and English courts in India, 

3 ^ 7 - ‘ 

Method of best supplying the absence of the English courts, 368, 369 Courts of 

justice in India do their duty well, but their establishments are inadequate to the duly to 

be performed, 370 Increase of the population within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 

Courts, 371 In the event of Etigiishmen settling in India, local tribunals should be 

formed to which they should be amenable, and by which they should be protected, 

372-376-- — Imperfections of the institution at Haileybury, 378 Distribution of 

writers firom Haileybury upon their arrival iti India, 379 — —How they are supported 

while at Haileybury College, 380 Qualifications that are required from writers, and 

their great deficiency of knowledge in their respective departments, 381 If they do 

not come up to the college standard of qualification, they are not sent out, 382 

Qui^ification required of them at the college at Calcutta, 383 Expense annually to 

. 5 ^ 35 *^! • 6 s 3 Government 
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Mill, James. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Government of each student at the college at Calcutta, 384, 385 If they do not fit 

themselves for employment in a certain period, they are sent home, 385, 386 ^Dreadfol^ 

degree of debt to which they are involved attributed to their residence in Calcutta, ,387 

The writers are the only source from which the Government in India can draw their 

supply of civil servants for every department, 388 Public competition would afford 

the best chance for high qualifications, provided the test applied was an efficient 
389, 390. 

Jmportance of the Legislature considering tlie improvement of the government of 

India in India itself, 391 Education of the natives is an object of paramount import* 

anco, 392- Not a general necessity or wish for the natives acquiring the English 

language, 302-394 Amount of funds set apart by the Company for educating the 

natives, 395 Considerable time elapsed before a fund appropriated for that purpose, 

according to the Act of 1813, 396 Opinion that surplus revenue was not charged by 

that Act for tlie purposes of education, but tiiat the sum came out of the expenditure of 

India, 397, 398 No considerable advantage would be derived from compelling natives 

filling offices in India to have a good knowledge of Eiiglisli after 12 years, 399 JU ,i(|r 

more important that the business of the Government sliould be well done, tlian that it 

should be done by an\^ particular class of persons, 400 Natives would not be better 

qualified for their respective duties by understanding the English language, 401, 402- 
Natives of rank are averse to taking the offices they are admissible to, but they would 
not be averse to taking offices of distinction if offered to them, except those who wish to 

see the English Government dispossessed, 403-405 For what offices a knowledge of 

tlie English language indispensabie, 406 Judges, where both Natives and Europeans 

are concerned, should know both languages; record and proceedings should be in the Ian* 

guage of the parties and their witnesses, 407-409 English might be made the medium 

of communication as easily as the Persian, hut it would be an equal absurdity, 409 

Higher classes of natives, except those at the presidencies, are generally ignorant of the 

English language, 410 'Phe importance of tlie secret despatches is of very little impor* 

tance with regard to the well-being of India, so much being necessarily left to the authorities 

on the spot, 411 Probable effect of the secret despatches of April and May 1803, 

^12 Generally speaking, the Board of Control has prepared the whole of the secret 

despatches, 413. 

Important transactions with other States rest entirely with the Board; all other 
branches, the despatches are prepared at the India Mouse, 414 — — Instances have 
been rare in which the Board have prepared despattthes upon subjects not secret, 

The Board have the power of cancelling the Court’s draft of a despatch, and 

substiluiirig their own, 416, 417 Advantages or otherwise of the members of the 

Committee of Correspondence succeeding to it by seniority, 418 In what manner 

any other selection might be made, 419 Directors frequently fill the chair who have 

never been upon the Committee oJ Correspondence, 420 Junior Directors have oppor- 

tunity of reading despaiclies and the documents ujjon which they are founded, and 

discussing their merits in the Court, 421 Proportion of the present Court of Directors 

that have been in India, and in what capacities, 422 Possibility that the Committee 

of Correspondence might be formed of those who have held no important situations in 

India, and those Directors who are not, might have filled ^the highest situations, 423 

The present constitution of the Comuiiiiee of Currespoadence is only by practice, and 
by no means obligatory, 424. 

Minerals. Necessity for search for; suggestion for its employing medical men, Sullivan, 
App. p. 268. 

Minto, Lord. Correspondence with him as President of the Board of Control, relative to 
appointment of a Governor-general to India in 1806, Auber 1279 His plan for revi- 

sion of the Hindoo College at Benares, and for the institution of Hindoo Colleges at 
Nuddea and Tyrhoot, App. p. 484. 

See also Calcutta College. 

Miscellaneous Department. Particulars of the business transacted In this department at the 

Board of Control, Jones 202 In India: Resolution of the Governor-general in 

Council, dated 17 February 1829, relative to allowances therein, App, p. 707,708, 

7^1^713- 

Missionaries, Christian missionaries that have gone to India, and where resident, Hough 

i8g4 Government has only remunerated European missionaries when they have 

acted as chaplains. Hough 1 863 How far missionaries likely to be instrumental in 

conversion of the natives, Harkness 1963* 

Sec also Bombay American Missionaries. 

Moira, Earl of. Extract letter from, to the Court of Directors, dated 3 February 1814, 
relative to the ecclesiastical establishment, App, p, 785- 

Molucca Islands. Extract from records at the India House relative to education tbeifio, 
Fisher, App, p. 434. 

Moonsiffs. Regulation from Madras for enlarging the sphere of selection with regard to 
the offices of sudder uumeen, district moonsiff and vakeel, App. p. 353* 

Moonhedabad 
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Moonhedabad College and School, Extract from records at the India House relative 
thereto, Fishery App. p. 411. 454 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. 433 . 

See also Barnagore School. 

Mufiro, Colonel. Particulars as to a college at Co^m, near Alleppi, founded by Colonel 
Miiriro, for the education of the priests of Syrian Christians, Rep. p. 22, Hough 
1842, 1843. 

MunrOy Sir Thomas. No administrator in India so good as, Mackenzie 767 Minute by, 

relative to education, dated 25 June 1822, App, p. 500 Another minute, dated 

January 1825, App, p. 505 Another minute, dated 10 March 1826, App. p. 506—— 

Minute by A. D. Campbell, esq, given to Sir Thomas Munro, relative to the college at 
Madras, App. p. 689. 

See also Education. 

Mumilmen. See Conversion. Hindoos and Mahomedans. Mahomedans, 

Mynpoory College. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, App. 
p. 441. 

Mysore. Slate of the country and population^ App. p. 307, 

N. 

Nagpore. Mr. Jenkins’ report relative to the state of education therein, Fisher, App, p. 455. 
Natives: 

The Board of Control were the most favourable to their employment, Courtenay 293 
The Court desire their employment equally with the Board, but not so precipi- 
tately, Auher 1286 Policy to employ natives, App. p, 265 Degree of knowledge 

necessary for 11 native belonging to a supreme council and legislative council, Mill 351, 

352, Mackenzie Hiy Inconvenience of bringing natives of rank before our tribunals, 

^ill 3.54, 355, Mackenzie 802-804, Macan 1450 Inconvenience of natives being 

subject to two sets of laws. Mill 366 — - — It h more important that the business of the 
Government should be well done, than that it should be done by any particular class of 

persons, Mill 400 Offices natives of rank would consent to hold, 31/7/403-405 

Advantages and reduction of expense which would attach by the introduction j:>f natives 
to civil offices, Rep. p. 21, Sullivan 488-490, Mackenzie 658, 650, 688, Lushington 933, 
Macan 1377, 1413-1416, Campbell 1484-1486, 1625-1627, 1632, Harkims 

1951, 1052, App. p. 290, 312 Disadvantages they feel from their exclusion from 

offices of trust which they held under their own princes, Sullivan 503, 509, App. p. 312 

If offices were open to them they would be anxious to perfect their education and 

acquire the English ianguage, Sullivan 504. 

Offices that are now allowed to be held by natives, and their emoluments, Rep, p. 21, 

Sullivan 505, 506, Campbell 1483 Qualifications possessed by natives render them 

efficient for offices, Rep. p. 21, Sullivan 507, 508, Mackenzie 691, 817, Lushington 932, 

Campbell 1481, 1482, App. p. 298, 312 Tenure of offices is equally precarious under 

the British Government as it was under the native, Rep. p. 21, Sullivan 510, 511, 51 7 

Many instances of dismissal of natives from offices of trust and profit under the British 
Government, without sufficient cause, but not from corrupt motives, Sullivan 512-516 

— Dismissal frequent under native government from the most corrupt motives, Sullivan 

517 Exclusion of native Christians from judicial offices by mistake, they are not ex- 
cluded from other offices, Sullivan 521-524 Present patronage a check upon their 

employment; their employment is desirable, Mackenzie 658, 659 Proportion of Native 

to European functionaries in the province of Benares, Mackenzie 689, 690 How far 

the higher classes of natives would object to Europeans holding land, Mackenzie 757-760 

Collision between the King’ (jourt and local Government at Bombay has not 

weakened the confidence of the natives, Mackenzie 845. 

Interest taken by natives in arrangements as to civil administration, Mackenzie 855 

■ General character of natives in different parts of India, Campbell 1479, 1480 

Trustworthiness of natives, Lushington 946, Sutherland 1228, App. p. 298 -The 

i^ant of character for high offices of trust, p. 264 Approximation to English 

manners, Sutherland 1213-1216 Educated natives do not adhere to former super- 
stitions, Sutherland 1217-1221, App. p. 296, 298 ^Their preference to the Maho- 

medan over the British Government, Macan i373‘-i375i 1410-1412, 1451-1453 

Whether more attached to the French than the English, Macan 1421-1423 

They have abilities and capacity for business, Macan 1378, 1379, llarkness 1945, 1946 

Moral defects in their character would be cured by education, knowledge of English, 

and employment, which w^ould save expense. Rep. p. 21, Macan 1380, 1381, Sherer 1913 

T hey should be remunerated according to the importance of their situation, Macan 

1382, 1383 How far the native character has deteriorated by association with Euro- 
peans, Macan 1399, 1400, 1403 It has improved, App. p. 321 In Bengal proper 

English looked upon more as protectors than conquerors, Macan 1424, 1425 

Beneficial efltects of giving marks of distinction to natives of consequence, if they came 
fbthn the King of England, Marcn 1427, 1428. 

Mischievous effects of the English Government interfering in the religion and internal 
policy of natives. Rep. p. 20, Macan 1417# 14^8, i45i-i453'---~Taking the government^ 
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Natives — co n t i n ued . 

of India out of the hands of the Company would not make any impression on the 

f eneraliiy of the natives, Macan 1474-1476-- It would increase their reverence, Camp^ 

ell 1583, 1584 British system of judicature has been injurious to the natives, 

p, 20, Edmmstom 1669 Greater security to life and property of the natives under the 

British Government than under their own, Repn p. 19, Eamonstane 1766 iVloral and 

intellectual character and capacity of the natives, Harkness 1841-1843 They are well 

affected to the English, Harkness 1947> P* 300 They are not oppressed by the 

Government, except in not being able to attain places of distinction in tlie State, tiark^ 

ness 1948 Means that should be taken by Government to improve the condition of 

the natives, and advance their moral and political character, Harkness 1949, P* 31 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Circular from the Board of Control relative to natives of India, Am. p. 263 

Answers, App. p. 264, Sullivan, App. p. 267, Warden, App. p. 273, Eephinstone, App. 
p. 292. 

Evidence given betore the Lords' Committee, 1830, on the condition, education and 

employment of natives, App. p. 295-300 Evidence given in the Second Report of 

the Commons' Committee in 1830, and Reports of 1830—31, and 1831, on the condition, 

education and employment of natives, App. p. 306-314 Correspondence between the 

Indian governments and the Court of Directors relative to the employment of the natives 

in the civil deparirncnts of the service, 1821 — i 832 , 4 pP- P- 355“394 Encouragement 

tiuit sliould be given them to facilitate instruction in European knowledge, Elphinstone^ 

App. p, 516 General observations pointing out any disadvantages under which they 

labour, Sullivan, App. p. 267, Warden, App, p. 273-277, pars. 23-40, Elphinstone, App. 

p.292, App. p. 297 Suggestions for improving their situations. Warden, App. p. 277, 

paiM. 41-43, Elphinstone, App. p. 292 Evidence upon their employment, App.p. 298, 

312-314 Offices they should b^e admissible to, Warden, App. p. 272, pars. 41-43, 

Elphinstone, App. p. 292, App. p. 299, 312 Whether they should be encouraged to 

visit Enginnd, and probable consequences tliereof, App. p. 264, Warden, App. p. 280, 
par. 57, Elphinstone, App, p. 293.. 

See nlhu A n2;lo-Indians. Conversions. Courts of Justice, l. East Indians. Education. 
English Language. Englishmen. Half-Castes. Hindoos. Hindoos and Mahomedans. 
Hindoo Law. inch- Britons. Judicial Department. Legislative Council. Literary 
Societies. Madras. Mahomedans. Press in India. Religion. Syrian Christians. 

Native Army. See Press in India. 

Native Christians. Letter from Court of Directors to the Bengal Government on the 

disabilities of native Christians, App. p. 344 Letter in the Judicial department, 

Bengal, to the Court of Directors, as to the exclusion of native Christians from offices, 
and proposeMl regulation therein rcfcried to, App. p. 346. 
i'ee also Conversions. Protestants. Syrian Christians. 

Native Languages. See Languages. Syrian Christians. 

Native Priests. Schools for the education of native priests, number thereof, and their 
qualihcati(nis, Hough 1854-1856. 

See also Syrian Christians. 

Nary, Indian. Inefficient state thereof, App. p. 305. 

Neilgherry Hills. Advantage of the Neilgherry Hills as a place of resort for sanitarians, 
App. p. 264, SuUivan, App. p. 269, Warden, App. p. 272, par. 22. 

Nellore. Allowances to teachers therein, Fisher, App. p. 413 Population and means of 

education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 

Newnham, W., Esq. Minute by, respecting the state of the Bombay civil service, dated 
25 September 1830, App. p. 732 Another minute respecting the ecclesiastical esta- 

blishment, App. p, 827. 

Newspapers. See Press in India. 

Nilgherry. See Health. 

North, Lord. His opinion, in 1773, upon the rights of the Crown and the Company, Auber 
1283. 

Nuddea and Tyrhnot, Proposed Hindoo Colleges. Extract from records at the India House 
relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 402, 438, 458— —Lord Minlo’s plan for their institation^ 
App. p. 484. 


o. 

Offices in India. Appointments in India to civil offices are made from the writers, Auber 
ICO, Courtenay $ii EtTect of making appointments in India subject to open compe- 
tition here as to qualihcation, Auber 101,102, 111-114 Limited number of writers 

sent out limits the selection for office, Auber 109, Mackenzie 657, Lushington 930—- 
No statement on record by Governors of inconvenience from narrow choice in filling up 

high offices, Auber 110, Edmonstone 1617 Advantages that would arise from attach** 

ing young men to some public office immediately upon arrival in India, in the room of 
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Offices in India — continued. 

sending them to the colleges. Rep. p. S4, Sullivan 447 - 45 t> Mackenzie 650, 890, Lush- 

ington 934, 935, Macon 1369, Aw. p. 364, Sullivan, App. p. 266, 304 Necessity for 

red action of offices, 688, 891-893. 

It would be an improvement making the service originally military, and afterwards 
selecting civil and military officers, Rep. p. 35 , Mackenzie 765-768, 774-776 Disad- 
vantages of such a plan, iiu6er 1527-1529 Making it a mixed civil and milita^ cha- 
racter would not be so good as a permanent plan. Rep. p. 35, Mackenzie 769 Should 

not be a separation of services, except as regards different languages and customs, Mae- 
kenxie 865— —Promotion to office is from servants in the re^ective presidencies, except 

in the Political branch. Rep. p. 33, Mackenzie 864 Method of, App. p. 364—— 

Seniority very much attended to in filling up offices, except in very high ones, where 
marked ability may be necessary, Rtp. p. 33, lAuhington 929, EdtnonHone 1618, i6ig. 

Sending out a large body of supernumeraries would press upon the finances, laumr^- 
ton 931— —They are appointed without reference to their adaptation to the offices to 

which they are appointed, Lushingtun 956, 957 How vacancies filled up when the 

supply of civil servants is not equal to the demand, Rq>. p. Lushington 958— 
How i*ar qualificutions sufficient for their duties^ Macan 1365*— Necessity for abolishing 
designations of writers, factors, junior and senior merchants, and substituting more appro- 
priate ones. Warden^ App* p. 272, par. 21 Letter in the Judicial Department, Bengal, 

from the Vice-president in council to the Court of Directors, dated 3 January 1832, with 
draft proposed regulation for admission of East Indians to certain offices, App. p. 340 

Regulation from Madras for enlarging the sphere of selection with regard to the 

offices of sudder aumeen, district moonsiflf and vakeel, as well as subordinate offices in 

the Judicial, Revenue and Police departments, App. p. 353 Waste of money in public 

buildings for offices, Macan 1430 Evils of public functionaries getting a large office- 

rent, and hiring a large house, and appropriating only a small part of it for offices, Macan 

1430, 1431 Benefit of abolishing the Calcutta college, and appropriating the building 

to offices, Macan 1430. 

See also Natives. Patronage. 

Opium Board. See Boards. 

Oriental Languages. See Languages. 

Orissa. See Dewannt/. 

Ourwerlech. Sec Saye. 

Ous€ley,J. W.J. Letter from J. W. J. Ouseley, professor of Arabic and Persian to the 
secretary of Calcutta college, relative thereto, dated 27 Januaiy 1829, App. p, 627. 


Pw 


JPakenham, T. See Civil Service. 

Palamcottah and Tinnevelly Free Schools. Extract from records at the East India House 
relative thereto, Fisher, App. p. 412. 

See also Conversions. 

Panwell. See Tannah. 

Parsees. Particulars respecting them, Warden, App. p. 275, par. 34, 35, Jpp. p. 308. 

Passports, In the event of free access to India being allowed, the regulations regarding 

passports should be continued, Campbell 1495, 1499, 1508 ‘Regulations with respect 

to, App. p. 317- 

Patronage : 

Powers of the Court, independent of the control of the Board, with regard to ap- 
pointments to offices, Auber 71 Proinotioii in India after the arrival of the party 

rests with the Governor-general and Governors in Council in the several presidencies, 

Auber 72 Patronage that is vested in the Crown, Rep. p. 22, Auber 73 By whom 

Governors-general and Governors of Presidencies are appointed, Auber 74-78——— 

Patronage of the Court of Directors, and value of it, Aa6er79, 80 Reductions in 

India have reduced the home patronage, Auber 81-83 Sale of patronage; instances of 

suspicion ; and proceedings of the Court to discover parlies, Auber 84-91 Instances 

of dismissal from the service on discovery of appointments having been purchased, Auber 

93-98 Warrants for sign manual of approbation to, or dismissal from, certain offices, 

are countersigned by the President of the Board of Control, Cotir^enny 291* 

Instances in which the Crown, through the President, has refused to sanction appointments 
of governors and commaiiders-iii«chief, Auber 1276-1282 In whom patronage at pre- 
sent vested, p. 22, Courtenay 3C7-3io- Patronage vested in the President of the 

Board is equal to that of one of the Chairs, or of two Directors, Rep. p* aa, Courtenay 
3^0-322— -^Cotnmiasiouers and Secretary have no share therein, Repv p. 22, Courtenay 
3 * 3 — -^Suggffstion for a new arrangement of patronage, and effect thereof, Courtenay 

326-328-— ~Patronage is of immense amount, and vast importance, Sullivan 438 
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Patronage — con ti nued • 

Method of exercising the present patronage, and to what extent talent weighs in the no^ 

mination, JbfacAfnjste 653-655 Present patronage a check upon the employment of 

natives, Mackenzie 658 Patronage of the Directors is exercised in a similar way to 

that of the King’s Ministers ; how far the tests for qualification check the patronage of 
Directors, Rep. p. 23, Mackenzie 667-673. 

Comparison of the extent of Indian and Home patronage, Rep. p.ag, 679-681 

Appointment to writerships by competition would tend to abridge home patronage. 

Rep. p. 23, Mackenzie 682, 683 In whom home patronage should be vested, Mackenzie 

684-686— Disadvantages that would arise by transferring patronage to public bodies, 

or a secretary of state, R^p. p. 23, Auber 1326, 1338, ^545-1 549 Danger of 

increasing tlie patronage of the Crown, Auber 1327 Disadvantage of allowing the 

Governor-general to regulate the amount, Auber 1330-1333 Benencial effects of the 

Board regulating its amount, Auber 1334-1337— —Manner in which patronage in India 

is controlled at home, Rep. p. 23, Auber 1550-1555 Extract of a letter from the 

Court of Directors to the President of the Board of Control, in November 1829, Auber 
2550— Method to be adopted in the event of patronage being transferred to Universities 
or public bodies, Courtenay 1596— How far remunerating Directors by salary instead 
of patronage would be advantageous, Edmotntone 1815, Patronage in Eccle- 

siastical Department should be carefully administered, App. p. 265— Patronage of 
appointments to India on average of five years ending 1830-31, App. p. 326. 

See also Ciw 7 Servants. Lo^on Board. Military College. Writers. 

Patiison^ James. Letter from, to the Right Hon. George Canning, relative to the appoiot- 
ment of Company’s officers to the office of Governor, App. p. 702. 

Penang, Number of newspapers published at, Sutherland 1063— State of education and 
schools at, Fisher^ Ajw, p. 432, 477, 483. 

See also Prince of' Wales Island. 

Pensions. Those granted to persons formerly employed in the botanical garden at Calcutta 
should be discontinued, and for what causes, App. p. 327. 

Permanent Settlement. See Zemindary Settlement. 

Persian Language. English might be made the medium of communication in court's as 

easily as the Persian, but it would be an equal absurdity, Mill 409 How far its know«« 

ledge prevails in India and in courts, Mackenzie ^06^ oS How far it was successfully 

introduced, Macon 1386-1389. 

Phoolshair. Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s Minute of 30 November 1830, relative to the 
condition of the colony of East Indians at Phoolshair, App. p. 342. 

Pictorial Representations. See Dramatic Representations. 

Pilgrim Taxes. Disadvantage of Government treating Juggernaut and pilgrim taxes as 
a purely police and revenue question, Sherer 1926. 

Point Wellesley. See Malay Schools. 

Political Department: 

Political and Commercial Branches. Separation of, in 1813, Auber 5 Mode of 

separation under the absolute control of the Board, exercised in opposition to repeated 

remonstrances of the Court, Courtenay 290 Political business at the India House 

iiaiisacted through the Committee of Correspondence, Courtenay 295 Suggestion for 

marking the distinction between the Political and Commercial characters of the Com- 
pany, Courtenay 318, 319. 

Volitical Department in India, Resolution of the Governor-general in Council, dated 
17 February 1829, relative to allowances therein, App. p. 704, 707, 710. 

Political and Foreign Department. Particulars of the business transacted in this depart- 
ment at the Board of Control, Jones 202. 

Poona, City and District. State of education therein, Fisher, App. p. 429. 

AVeaJso Post. Sholapore. 

Poona Hindoo College. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, 

Fisher, App. p. 43 i >472 Expense thereof; jRsAer, App. p. 434- Extract letter from 

Court of Directors to the Governor at Bombay, dated 29 Sept. 1830, relative thereto, 

^VP- P* 543 » ' 7""^9 Observations relative thereto, Malcolm, App. p. 54 4 ■ 

Extract public letter from Bombay Government, dated 29 August 1821, relative thereto, 
App. p. 693. 

Pope. See Ceylon. 

Population. Increase thereof within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, Mill 371. 

See also Madras. 

Portugal. Titular bishops in India that are appointed by the Court of Portugal, Dubois 

1821 Doubts as to the right of Portugal to appoint bishops in India, Dvd^ois x%22 

Number of Portuguese, App. p. 297. 
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Post, Conveyance of. Contract for conveying the post to Poona by a light-wheeled 
carriage ; advantage thereof by saving time, p. 340. 

Posteige. Il ia an impediaient to the circulation of papers in the provinces, Sutherland 

2|j}y-...~Reduetioti ttasieof by Lord William Bentinck, Sutherland 1138- Has in- 

i^reased sale of newspapers, SuiktrUmd 1140, 1141— —Has not produced defalcation in 

the revenue, Sutherland iiij.a-1144 ^Amount paid to Government for postage, Suth^- 

land 1139— -Difference in the rates of postage between Madras and Bombay and 
Bengal, Sutherland 

Potatoes, Culture of potatoes at Poona becoming general, though from want of good seed, 
or correct understanding of the proper soil, they are small ; they are much prized among 
the natives, App. p. 33*' 

Povep Estate, Great improvements on this estate in the Island of Salsctte, in consequence 
of its being let to a respectable native ; particulars of the improvements, in sinking wells, 
building houses, making roads, planting sugar-cane and indigo, and mulberries for 
worms ; and general advantages to the estate from the respectability of the tenant, App. 
P- 341 - 

Prendergast, G. L., Esq. Minute by G. L. Prendergast, esq., member of council at 
Bombay, against the establishment of schools at Panwell, on the ground of inexpediency, 
in consequence of the situation being so near Bombay, also on the ground of burthen on 
the finances if the system extended, and on the ground of their being unnecessaiy in 
consequence of the number of native schools in villages and other places, and from the 
natives having sufficient means of education, App. p. 468. 

Another minute relative to submitting plan for the college at Bombay to the Court of 
Directors, pursuant to their orders ; junior civil servants have passed their examination 
with as much credit and in as short a period as could be expected in the college, showing 
doubt of the necessity of erecting a college at Bombay at all ; advantage of appointing 
a junior servant assistant in the Judicial or Revenue department, or subordinates, or to 
be a resident at a native court, over sending him to a college at Bombay, from his being 
able to acquire a better knowledge of the native Janguages, and having better oppor- 
tunities of associating with the best and most intelligent natives; native moonshees, 
professors, &c. quickly lose their own peculiar habits, and adopt European ; no prefer- 
ence for law or revenue officers, or native assistants, agents or vakeels, who have received 
their education at any of our colleges or presidencies, App, p. 696. 

Presbuteriam, Many Europeans in India are Presbyterians, particularly the Scotch at 
Calcutta, who have a Presbyterian establishment, Lushington 1042-1044. 

President of the Board of Control. His salary, Jones 199 And responsibility. Rep, 

p. 14, Jo/ies 209-211 He should be placed above the temptation of higher emolu- 

ment, Hep, p. 17, Jones 268, 269— Matters in which be acts independently of the 

Court, Courtenay 291 Warrants for the sign manual, of approbations or dismissal to 

or from certain offices, are countersigned by the President, Rep. p. 15, Courtenay 291 

Patronage that is vested in him, Courtenay 320-322 ^Instances in which the Crown, 

through tl)e President, has refused to sanction appointments of governors and com- 
manders-in-chief, Auber 1276-1282. 

Presidencies^ Subordinate : 

Jealousy of Parliament in giving too much power to the local authorities in India, 

Auber 170 Suggestions for committees appointed by the Governor-general for revising 

the several establishmenis in India, Auber 186, 187 Governors and council of the 

subordinate presidencies correspond directly with the Court, as well as the Governor- 

S eneral, Mill 334 Construction of the local governments. Rep, p. 17, Courtenay 305, 

nil ^^6 -Powers of the governors over their respective councils, MiV/ 336-340 

Local government in India a check upon the government at home, Rep. p. 19, Joties 

257, 258 By whom the governors of presidencies and members of the council are 

appointed, Rep. p. 11, Auber 74*78, Sullivan 614 Reduction of expense by Govern- 

ment controlling all the departments, abolishing Boards, and substituting individual for 
collective agencies, Sullivan 487, 585-589, Mackenzie 870-874. 

Necessity for every reduction in the ex|}ense of administration consistent with safety, 
Mackenzie 887 — —Objection to the abolition of the present subordinate governments, 
from the manner in which it would affect the army in India, Auber 1541, 1542 — —Sug- 
gestions for the improvement and reduction of expense in the executive and legislative 

governments in India, Campbell 1566, 1567 Collision between different departments 

arising from different constructions of the law, and method of avoiding them, Campbell 
1568-1571— Duties of members of the council, App. p. 305 — —-Qualifications neces- 
sary for a councillor, Rep. p. 17, Auber 78 How far the present councils might be 

abolislied without detriment to the public service, Rep. p. 18, Courtenay 1607 — —Gover- 
nors of subordinate presidencies might with benefit act independently" of the CJovemor- 
general, Ed/nonstone 1688— — How far Company’s officers appointed as governors of 

presidencies, 1276 Governors of distinction from England have more weight 

m their o&ce than if appointed from the servants of the Company, Ednumstvne 1701, 
1702-*— --Letter from the Right hon. George Canning, President of the Board of Con- 
tro 4 dated 22 August 1818, to the chairman and deputychairman of the East India 
Company, relative to the appointment of Company’s servants to office of governor, 
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Presi< 2 mcfes, Subordinate — continued. 

sod euggesling Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Elphinttone, nr Colonel Thomas Miinro, as 

TOvembr of Bombay, A^pp. p. ^oi Letter from James Pattison, esq. ohairinan of the 

East India Company, to the Right hon. Geoige Canning, dated 7 October 1818, expres- 
sing gratification derived by the Court for the handsome tribute of praise Justly afforded 
to me talents and services of the Company's officers, and enclosing their resolution of 
the appointment of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone to be presi^nt and governor of 

Bombay, App. p. 702 Orders for residents formerly, only to send a diary of their 

correspondence to tnc presidency, Edmoustone 1 738. 

Promotion in India after arrival of the party rests with the Governor general and 

S ivemors of the several presidencies, Auber 72 Powers of the Governor-general over 

e other presidencies. Rep. p. 17, Auber 173-177, Mill 336-340, App. p. 305 

Governor-general should be compelled to visit the subordinate presidencies periodically, 

Maean 1468 Necessity for defining the powers of the Governor-general with respect 

to his acting in the subordinate presidencies, Auber 1543, 1544, App. p. 305. 

Prbss in India : 

Press regulations at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, Rep. p. 25, 26, Sullivan 500— 
597, Suthenand 1071, 1072, 1174-1182, 1202-1211, Sullivan, App.p. 268, Warden, App. 
p. 2S8, Elphinstone, App. p. 294 Extent of the bye-law for the jpovemment of the 

K ress, and by what Judge passed, Lushington 984, 985, Sutherland 1108—1171, 1173 

fo knowledge of refusal of a similar bye-law at Bombay, Lushington 986, 987 Same 

regulations proposed at Bombay as Calcutta, but the Judges unanimously rejected them, 

Sutherland 1165-1167, 1172, Warden, App. p. 289, par. 108 Evils attendant upon 

a relaxation of the press regulations, Lushington 991-993, Edmonstone 1635-1643, App. 

B 265 It has not produced, mischief to the Government, Sutherland 1153-1155 

niform system should be adopted in all the presidencies, Lushington 994, 995, E^on- 
stone 1633-1635, 1645. 

With the exception of deportation, the regulations of each presidency are distinct, 

Sutherland 1183 How far regylations are uniform in all the presidencies. Warden, 

App. p. 290, par. 110, Elphinstone, App. p. 294 When the present press regula- 
tions were estanlished, Sutherland 1104, 1160, 1161, Warden, App. p. 289, par. 103 

How censorship of the press discharged, Sutherland 1176-1184 Power of trying 

offences against the press by jury precludes necessity of absolute |M>wer of Government 
over it. Rep. p. 26, Sullivan 598-^10, Sutherland 1185-1194, Sullivan, App. p. 268, 
Warden, App. p. 2qo, pars, ill, 112 Difficulty of trying causes relative to the 

f iress by jury, Lushington 999, 1000— —Cause of reluctance of juries to convict for 

ibel, Lushington 1020, 1021 For what offences verdicts were obtained by Warren 

Hastings, Sutherland 1195, 1196. 

Encouraging native press beneficial, care being taken not to corrupt native army, Jjush- 

ingtongSS Native press should not be more restricted than the European, Rep. p. 26, 

Edmonstone 1644 Languages of the press, and those understood by the Sepoys, 

Lushington gSg, Sutherland 1058, Elphinstone, App.p. 295 Danger to native army of 

European press being only controlled by courts of law, Lushington 1023, Elphinstone, 

App. p. 295 No instance of periodical press being charged with having a tendency to 

promote sedition or revolt among the native troops, Sutherland 1148 Method of punish- 
ment for attacks on Government, Sullivan, App. p. 268 Or breach of regulations, 

Elphinstone, App. p. 204 General proceedings adopted by governments in India 

respecting the press. Warden, App. p. 288-290, pars. 99-118. 

Advantages or otherwise of discussions by tlie public press, App. p. 26, Mackensie 
839-842, 846, 856-859, LttsAing/on 1019, Sutherland 1149-1152, Warien, App. p. 290, 

pars. 113-117 Extent to which the civil servants of the Company are precluded 

from taking part in the press, Sullivan 602-604, Lushington 982, 9S3 ^But both 

civil and military servants do correspond, Sutherland 1119 No practical advantage 

in the prohibition, Sullivan, App. p. 268, Warden, App. p. 290, par. 113 Advantages 

of the prohibition, Elphinstone, App. p. 295 Causes of the apparent interest taken hy 

the natives in the question about the liberty of the press, Lushington 1022. 

Subjects of the Native journals. Rep. p. 26, Lushit^ton 1024-1026, Sutherland 1135 

Of English journals, Sutherland 1117 Circulation of the Native press, and list 

of newspapers published at Calcutta, Maekentie 860, 861, Sutherland 1052, Lushington 

1027, 1028 Other papers published at Calcutta in the English language, and 

extent of circulation, Sutherland 1053, 1058, 1069, 1070— —Number of papers pub- 
lished at Madras, Sutherland 1060— —At Bombay, Sutherland 1061, 1062— —At Singa- 
pore, Malacca and Penang, Sutherland 1063 At Canton, Sutherland 1064 Inac- 
curacies in the return of papers for 1830, Sutherland 1065, 1066 Number of Natives 

subscribing to English papers is very limited, Sutherland 1067 How far Government 

warnings to editors have been attended to, Sutherland 1093-I099 Why they were not 

a guide with reference to future discussion, Sutherland 1247 Changes in the Govern- 

ment occasioned changes of policy towards papers, Sutherland iioO, lioi. 

Number of persons transmitted to England for offences against the press, Sutherland 

1 no, 1111,11 5^1159 Extent of liberty allowed the press during tne administration 

of Warren Hastings, of Lord Wm. Bentinck, and Lord Amherst, Sutnerland 1105, t,il2- 
1116, 1247-1249-- — Class of which the editor’s correspondents consist, Sutherland Hl8 
—— Reasons for the expenses of printing and paper being heavier than in England, 

0 Sutherland 
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Press in JfiAa— 'coniinued. 

Ssaherkaidi i«6, 1 1*7 Active competition reduced the price of newspapers, Sutherland 

liaS, nag**— ^ass of persons employed' as printers and compositors, Sut^land 1130- 
tl34r-~-~-How far reduction of postage has increased the sale of newspapers, Sutherland 
1140, 1141. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Circular ftom the Board of Control, requiring information relative to the press in 

India, App. p. 264 Answers, App. p. 265, Sulnvan, App. p. 268, Warden, App. p, 288, 

Elphinstone, App. p. 294. 

See also Bengal nurkura. Buckingham, Mr. Calcutta Chronicle. Calcutta 
Education Press. Calcutta Journal. Fait, Mr. Postage. Prince of Wales Island. 

Previous Communications. Their nature and object, Hqt. p. 12, Jones 212, Courtenay 292, 
Af» 7 / 33 a. 

Price, W. Letter from, to the secretary of the Calcutta College, relative to there not 
being any very essential modifications required to render it as adequate as any establish^ 
ment of the kind can be for the purposes for which it was instituted, and the persons 
whom it is intended to instruct ; disadvantages of enforcing discipline in the college by 
literary penalties in the shape of impositions, or inflicting personal privations ; the only 
effective check upon irregularity or misconduct will be to impress on the minds of 
students that the college council will nut fail to notice them with severity, and that 
Government will act upon the representation of the council : allowances to be made, 
and further delay granted, in cases of want of talent, if proper anxiety shown to learn 
native languages ; occasional examinations should be abolished, and public examinations 
held oftener; extension of time necessary for remaining in the college; perusal of 
translated regulations not a successful method of teaching Persian ; proposed work for 
for the study of Persian, App. p. 628. 

Priests. Particulars as to a college at Cotym, near Alcppi, founded by Colonel Munro, 

for the education of the Syrian priests. Rep. p. a,- Hough 1842, 1843 Particulars as 

to a college at Verapoly for the education of the Roman-Syrian catanars or priests. Rep. 
p. 22, Hough 1844-1848. 

Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, Malacca and St. Helena. Circular from the Board of 

Control requiring information relative to these establishments, App. p. 264 Answers, 

App. p. 265, Warden, App. p. 291 Establishments for education therein, Fisher, App. 

p. 432, 477 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434 — ;; — State of education press 

therein, Fimr, App. p. 483 Government thereof: Extract public letter to the 

Bengal Government, dated 7 April 1829, App. p. 778 The like, dated 23 February 

1831, App, p. 781— —Extract public letter from the Bengal Government, dated 25 May 
1830, App. p. 780. 

Prinsep, H. T. Letter from H. T. Prinsep, esq., secretary to the Governor-general, to 
G. A. Bushby, esq. officiating secretary to the Bengal Government (General Depart- 
ment), dated 14 February 1831, relative to the period in which students will be required 
to attain the necessary qualification, or be sent to England as unfit for service, App. 

S . 667 ^Another letter from same to same, dated 19 March 1831, stating that the 

overnor-general’s opinion having been already declared in a minute previously for- 
warded, it is his wish that the Vice-President in Council should proceed to carry into 
execution the scheme he may determine to establish in supersession of the Calcutta 
College, to be abolished on 1st June then next, and to pass rules under prepaYation, without 
waiting for any specific communication from the Governor-general on the subject; 
reference by the Governor to the Vice-President in Council, as to period to be allowed 
fitudents prosecuting their studies before enforcing the rule of the Court of Directors, 
and as to all questions having reference to the college, and the examination of students 

under the rules to be established, App. p. 672 Another letter from same to same, 

dated 22 March 1831, upon receipt of rules proposed by the Vice-President in Council for 
.securing proper instruction of junior civil servants after abolition of the college, and 
objecting to the examination of juniors as to their acquaintance with business and the 
oolloquial languages of the country by the civil functionaries, and suggesting u board of 

examination tor mat purpose, App. p. 672^ Another letter from same to same, dated 

30 April 1831, upon the same sumect, and containing similar opinions, and suggesting 
a postponement of the abolition 01 the college till after a reference home; also suggesting 
an alteration in the works required to be studied, by the exercises being taken from some 
standard classical work ; advantage of liberally encouraging superior talent in the stu^y 
of Oriental literature ; necessity tor soliciting the sanction of tne authorities at home to 
■ a restoration of the rewards formerly held out for the successful study of the Sanscrit and 
Arabic languages, App. p. 674. 

Letter from same to J. P. Willoughby, esq. acting secretary to Government, Dombay, 
dated 10 March 1831, relative to the Governor-general sanctioning a certain scale of 
aliowaoces to servants out of employmeut, until the pleasure of the Court of Directors be 
known ; the allowances giving the Government a title to the services of those gentlemen 
without further reward ; a like superfluity of servants to available offices exists in Bengal 
as in Bombay, and evils from retardment of promotion are on the increase, App. p. 733. 
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l^etter from H« T. Prinsepi esq. to T# Pakenbami T. C. Rob^rtsoti, Williana Fane, 
H.T. Prinsep, R. M. Tilghman, and W.H. Macnagh ten, dated 7 March 183I; enclosing, by 
direction of the Governor-general, for their consideration and report; first, a report from 
the late Civil Finance Cominirtee on the subject of the state ana prospects of the Bengal 
civil service, under the probability of a considerable reduction in the number of offices 
to vrhich they will be eligible; and, secondly, a letter with enclosures from the acting 
secretary to the Bombay Government, showing the views of the members of the Govern- 
ment at that Presidency, and the measures adopted or proposed by them under a similar 
difficulty, from a superfluity of servants on the Bombay civil establishment, oonapared 
with the number of offices, and requesting opinion thereon, and on the plan for re- 
casting the allowances to civil servants, and also requesting suggestions as to the means of 
accelerating promotion by inducing retirement of civil servants after a given period, App. 

p. 733 Report from the above Committee to the Govern oi^gener^ upon the several 

subjects referred to them, dated 24 May 1831, App. fj. 734 Letter from H. T. Prinsep, 

esq. to the Committee, acknowledging the receipt of their Report, and requesting parti- 
culars of dissent from Commissioners dissenting from the above Report, dated a8 May 

1831, App, p. 739 Letter from Messrs. Pakenham and Macnaghteo to the secretary 

of the Governor-general (in the General Department), dated 22 June 1831, App. p. 740. 

Printing, Expense of printing for the Government of Bombay, Warden^ App, p. 291, in note. 

Prizes that should be given as rewards for the study of European sciences, ElphinUone, 
App. p. 516, par. 29 Disadvantages thereof, fVarden, App. p. 520, par. 10. 

Proctor^ Rev. T, Advantages to the students at the Bengal Presidency of the lectures of 
the Rev. T. Proctor, App. p*658. 

Promotion. Appointments in India to civil offices are made from the writers, Auber 100, 

Courtenay 311 Effect of mJiking appointments in India subject to open competition 

here as to qualification, Auber 101, 102, 111-114 Limited number of writers sent out 

limits the selection for oflice, Auber 109, Mackenzie 657, Lushington 930 No state- 

ment on record by governors of inconvenience from narrow choice in filling up high 

offices, Auber 110, Edrnonstone 1617 Distribution of civil servants upon their arrival 

ill India, Mill 379 Advantages that would arise from attaching young men to some 

public office immediately upon arrival in India, in the room of sending them to the 
colleges, Itep. p. 24, 447-451, Mackenzie 650,890, JLushingtou 924, 025, Macan 

1369, App. p. 264, Sullivan, App. p. 266, 304 Promotion to office is from servants 

in the respective Presidencies, except in the Political branch, Pep. p. 23, Mackengie 864 
Method of, App. p. 264. 

Seniority very much attended to in filliiig up offices, except in very high ones, where 
marked ability may be necessary, liep. p. 23, Lushington 929, Edrnonstone i6i8, 1619 

Sending out a large body of supernumeraries would press upon the finances, Lmk^ 

ington 931 They are appointed without reference to their aaaption to the offices to 

which they are appointed, Lushington 957 How vacancies filled up when the 

suply of civil servants is not equal to the demand, Jtep. p. 23 Ltishington 

Statement showing the number of appointments to India, made on nomination of 

the Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners, on the average of five years, ending 
with 1830-31, with value of the same, as far as can be estimated, App. p. 326 State- 

ment of civil appointments, with salaries regulated on the principle of combined reference 
to official duty and length of service, App. p. 725, 726. 

Principle of the civil service, that promotion shall proceed by seniority, not imperative 
in its operation in nominations to official situations : promotion by competition is checked 
by legislative enactment, but is considered a salutary restraint on patronage; under the 
present constitution of India, and the nature of the duties to be performed, there is not 

a large field for competition. Warden, App. p. 272, par. 20 Great restraint placed on 

promotion by competition in consequence of legal restrictions, but those restrictions 
being of vital importance the inconvenience must be submitted to; opportunities of 
preferring remarkable merit to seniority wliich restrictions allow should be taken advan- 
tage of, and appointments of Junior civil servants to stations where they cannot receive 
the full salary is productive of no prejudice to the service while closely watched at home, 

Elphinstone, App. p. 292 Evidence before the Commons’ Committees, 1830, l83<>r-3i, 

and 1831, luion the subject of promotion, App. p. 304. 

See also Civil Servants. Judicial Department. Patronage. 

Proprietors, Court of: 

Functions exercised by, Rep. p. 11, Auber 6 , 1347, 1348 Bye-laws by;, for regu- 
lating the Court of Directors, Rep. p. n, 8, 9-— Number of Proprietors 

lified to vote, and regulations as to voting, Rep. p. 11, Auber io--i6-~--Court of Pro- 

? rietors virtually excluded from substantial interference. Rep. p. 11, Ajuber 23-25f--p — 
lumber of Proprietors who arc retired servants cannot be ascertained, Auber 26-— 
Proprietors of India Stock not more qualified than those of any other body to choose 

Directors, Jones 267 Their superior qualifications, i342*-i343----nlodiice- 

ments to men of capital to become purchasers of India Slock, Rep* p. 11, JtAer 
31344--1346. 
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Proprietor$f Court of — continued. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

A table exhibiting ah analysis of the proprietors of the East India Company quaUfied 
to vote at the general election on the 23a December 1831, App. p.323. 

Table exhibiting the number of general and special courts of proprietors held from 
10 April 1814, specifying the questions on which a division took place, the majority and 
minority in each division by show of hands, division by tellers or oallot, App. p. 324. 

Protestants, Number of Protestants in India, and of what description, Hough 1853, 1854 

Manner in which the numbers might be increased but for the extreme caution 

used by the missionaries before admitting a convert. Hough 1854 Description of two 

villages inhabited by native Christians, Hough 1857, 1858 Reason for the success 

of the Protestant religion, p. 22, Hough 1858 Number of native Christians in 

Bengal, of what rank in life, and improvement in their character from their faith, Sherer 

1899-1907 Favourable opinion of the character of native Christians, Harkness 

1966, 1977. 

See also Conversions. Native Christians. 

Provincial Courts. Local tribunals should be formed, to which Englishmen should be 
amenable, and by which they should be protected. Rep. p. 20, 21, Mill 372—376, 

Mackenzie 749-753 Necessity for the establishment of provincial courts, with 

similar powers to those of the superior courts in India, Sullivan 615 Local judi- 

cature not calculated to control the conduct of Europeans, Edmonstone 1757-1759, 
1780-1782. 

Prussia. Proportion of persons educated therein. Warden, App. p. 279, par. 54. 

Public Department. Particulars of the business transacted in this department at the Board 

of Control, Jones 202 In India : Resolution of the Governor-general in Counci 4 

dated 17 February 1829, relative to allowances therein, App. p. 707, 708, 711, 713. 

Punchayets. Punchayet system has not succeeded so well as anticipated, Campbell 1519 

- Anxiety of the Court of Directors for restoration of the Punchayet system among 

the Parsees; impracticability thereof ; difficulties in the way of its introduction, App. 
p. 275, par. 36. 

See also Juries, Native. 


Q. 


Qtulon, See Church Establishment. 


R. 

Rajahmundry. Number of teachers therein, and their emoluments, Fisher, App. p. 413 
Population and means of education, Fisher, App.p. 414. 

Jhffeshahye Schools and Colleges. Extract from records at the India House relative to petition 
to Government by certain parties for continuance of grant of pension for keeping up these 
schools, and sanction of continuance of grant by the Government, Fisher, App. p. 459. 

Rajpootana, or Ajmere Schools. Extract from records at the India House relative to 
presentation to the Marquis of Hastings by the vizier of a sum of money to be devoted 
to charitable purposes, and its appropriation in the introduction of the Lancasterian 
system of education among the inhabitants of Rajpootana; establishment of schools 
there by Mr. Carey; grants to him by Government for that purpose; arrangement by 
which the schools were placed under the management of the Public Instruction Com- 
mittee ; report from Mr. Carey upon the number of children, and state of instruction 
in the schools, Fisher, App. p. 405. 

Ran^tai. There are a considerable number of bondsmen therein who have sold them- 
selves for a certain sum to work for their masters for life, but they may redeem them- 
selves by paji^ing up the sum whenever they please ; they cultivate for their masters 
when they like,' and are not forced to work contrary to their will ; the only mode of 
forcing them to vrork is to withhold their wages ; there is no corporal punishment ; they 
are not re-sold, App. p. 303. 

Rammohun Roy. Discussion by native press at Calcutta respecting his visit to England, 
Warden, App. p. 277, par. 40— —His example an encouragement to other natives 
visiting England, ^artlen, App. p. 280, par. 37. 

Reading. It is generally unknown to the women of the Brahmins and Hindoos, the}' 
having a prejudice against it ; the prohibition against women learning to read is pro- 
bably attended to less in some districts than others from various causes, App. p. 41 3. 

Recorder’s Court, Mayor or Recorder’s Court would be more beneficial than the Supreme 
Coqrt, Edaumstone 1670— —Recorder’s Court upon its institution, was the favourite 
pmehayet of thb Parsees, Aj^. p^ 875, par. 35. 
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Regimental Schools. Provision made by the Government for the education of all naiivea 
who enter the military service of the Company at the Bengal Presidency, and pf their 

children, Fisher, App. p. 460 ^The like provision at Madras, Fisher, App. p. 465 

Returns to the Bombay Government from the several regiments serving at that presi- 
dency of the means employed by the officers of those regiments to promote the educa- 
tion of the children connected therewith, and resolution of the Governor in Council 
sanctioning an increase of pay of schoolmasters of native regiments, and directing 
a shed for a school-room to be built within the lines of each native regiment, and kept 

in repair at the public expense, Fisher, App. p. 477 ^The regimental schools at 

Bombay, for European, East Indian and Native children, appear on an excellent plan ; 
advantage of the children remaining with their parents, if respectable, till 10 or 12 years 
old, and then being at once apprenticed or annexed to one of the public departments; 
expense of boys educated therein, Fisher, App. p. 536, 537. 

Regulations. See I.^gislation in India. Legislative Council. Press in India. 

Regulation XI. of 1826, of Bengal, relative to education, Fisher, App. p. 444. 

Reid, L. R. Rules for the examination of junior civil servants at Bombay, signed by L. 
R. Reid, acting secretary to Government, dated 1 September 1826, App. p. 636. 

Religion: 

Christian religion has been on the decline in India for the last eighty years, Duhoie 

1821 Effect of the Christian religion upon the Hindoos, Dubois 1822 It has not 

been, nor should it be, the practice of Government to interfere in the propagation of 

the gospel, Dubois 1823 Cases in which Government have given grants for religious 

purposes, Dubois 1825. 

See Catholics. Church Establishment. Conversions. Native Christians. Protestants. 

Sabbath. Syrian Christians. Tithes. 

Remuneration. See Judges. Magistrates. Salaries. 

Rent. Poverty of Government the cause of arbitrary rents being exacted from the natives, 
Mackenzie 885, 886. 

Representation. Representation in India is impracticable, Mill 364, Sullivan 618, 619-—- — 
Establishment of a representative government in India would cause intellectual compe- 
tition, and first-rate talents and brilliant attainments would acquire the ascendency and 
guidance of affairs, Fisher, App. p. 272, par. 20. 

Revenge Department: 

Particulars of business transacted in this department at the Board of Control, Jones 

202 Improvement by uniting the Revenue and Judicial Departments in India, 

Campbell 1571, 1573, ^574 Plan submitted by Capt. Sutherland for the education 

of native youths in such branches as would qualify them for the Revenue Department, 
in wliich ilie grt*atest want of efficient agents is experienced ; discussions relative to 
carrying it into execution, with determination in its favour, and method of proceeding 

for that purpose, Fisher, App. p. 431 Resolution of the Governor-general in Council, 

dated 17 Feb. 1829, relative to allowances therein, ilpp. p. 706, 708,714, 

lievenue. Surplus. Correspondence between the Court of Directors and the Bengal 
Government as to employmeni of the surplus revenue in measures of public improvement, 

App. p. 335-339 ^Territorial finance despatch to Bengal, dated 24 February 1824, 

animadverting upon a proposed application of a supposed surplus revenue by 
the Bengal Goveriinient to the purposes of public works, and improvement of the 
country and condition of the natives, without the sanction of the home government ; 
and Slating that tlie surplus revenue can only be applied according to the provi- 
sions of 53 Geo. 3, c. 155: also animadverting upon the increased civil charges at 
tlie Bengal Presidency 1823-24 over 1821-22 ; and containing positive instructions 
to suspend execution of all plans referred to in the despatch, and to abstain from 
currying into effect, without the concurrence of the home government, any import- 
ant measures tending to diminish resources or augment expenditure, and showing that 
the amount of surplus revenue can only be ascertained in England, App. p. 335. 

Territorial finance letter from Bengal, dated 19 October 1826, stating the suspension of 
public works from probability of prolonged hostilities, and great expense of the war, and 
from no prospect of a surplus revenue; proceedings of the Governor-general upon 
receipt of above letter with regard to suspending works in progress; great advantage to 
India to apply a portion of the public resources" to public works; not the intention of 
Govcrnnietit to violate the provisions of Act 53 Geo- 3, or act independently of the home 
government; advantage of continuing the aliowances for the purposes of education; 
manner in which funds appropriated to public works might be recalled under directions^ 

from the Court, App. p. 336 Territorial finance letter to Bengal, dated 24 Sept. 

1828, in answer to the above, confirming directions set forth in first letter, und defining 
the view of the liome government with regard to the powers vested in the Indian Go- 
vernment, ■App- p- 338. 

See also li^enue. Territorial. 

lievenue, Tcrritorinl. Opinion that the surplus territorial revenue was not charged by the 
Act of 1813 for the purposes of education, Mill 397, 398— — How long after the Act 

funds were supplied out of the surplus for education, Mackenzie Amount of 

territorial revenue drawn from India, Mackenzie 696— -—Amount appropriated for’edu- 

catioD) 
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Revenue, Territorial— cow^miierf. 

catioh, Mackenzie 697 It does not cover expenses, Macan 1430 Amount expended 

thereout in ndtive education, Auber 1534“-1538 Prosperity of the people depends 

upon the manner in which the land revenue is fixed, Edmonstone 1714. 

See also Education. Land Revenue. Revenue, Surplus. 

Rewarde. Prizes that should be given as rewards for the study of European sciences, 

Elphimtone, App. p. 516, par. 29 Disadvantages thereof. Warden, App. p, 520, 

par. lo. 

Roads. Few good roads in India, Macan 1437-1439 Necessity for them not great, 

the Ganges running through the heart of the country, Macan 1440, 1441 Minute by 

Sir John Malcolm relative to the advantages to be derived from the formation of roads 

at Bombay, and description of some of those formed, App. p. 341 Great advantage, 

in an immediate pecuniary view, of applying a portion of the public resources for the 
[mrpose of facilitating commercial intercourse by means of roads, &c. ; and necessity, for 
the improvement of tlie health of cities, and increase of population and wealth, of various 
improvements undertaken by the late government, App. p. 337, par. 21. 

See also Buildings. Works, Public. 

Robertson. T. C. See Civil Service. 

Roebuck, Capt. Suggestions by, that measures be taken, both at the the colleges at Hertford 
and Fort William, to secure a more general cultivation of the Hindostanee; that prizes 
be again given, preference being given to the vernacular languages before the Arabic or 
Sanscrit, App. p. 589. 

Roman^-catholics. Number thereof in India, Dubois 1821 Catholic bishops and priests 

in India, and how appointed, Dubois 1821 Necessity of Catholic bishops being 

appointed by the English Government, DwAow 1822 Description of Roman-catholic 

congregations. Hough iSgi Number of Roman-catholics in southern India, Hough 

1852 Reason lor decline of the Roman-catholic religion in India, Rep. p. 22, Hough 

1858 Necessity for their religious improvement, Warden, App. p. 280, 281, 

pars. 61-65 Number of Catholic chapels, Sullivan, App. p. 269-- — Very few 

Catholics, except among the soldiers, the majority of whom are Irish, for whom the 
Government pay the salary of a Catholic priest, Lushington 1045 Degree of super- 

stition of Roman-catholics on the island of Salsette ; necessity of some decisive measures 
for the moral and religious improvement of the native Roman-catholic Christians in 
India; ignorance of Catholic priests, and evils of their performing service in Latin, 

which is unintelligible to their flocks. Warden, App. p. 281 About 10,000 in Malabar, 

and 50,000 in Canara, are chiefly Roman-catholics, App. p. 296, note. 

Roman^Syrians. History of the Syrian Christians, and their division into Syrian Christians 

and Roman-Syrians, Hep. p. 22, Hough 1842 Particulars as lo the college at Vera- 

poly for the education of the Roman-Syrian catanars or priests, Rep. p. 22, Hough 

1844-1848 Number of Syrian Christians and Romun-Syrians in Travancore, Rep. 

p. 22, Hough 1849. 

Romer, T. Esq. Minute by, dated 22 Sept. 1830, respecting the state of the Bombay 
civil service, caused by the extension and varied modes of reduction in the public expen- 
diture, which financial embarrassments have compelled the Government to adopt, and 
hardship and suflering necessary to be provided for; remedies proposed by the governor 
the best that can be devised, looking at the double object of replacing the civil 
service in a fair and equitable condition as regards remuneration and promotion, and 
keeping down public expense; some modifications and corrections in the detail of the 
schemes proposed may probably be found necessary ; but minute expresses concur- 
rence in the sentiments with which president concludes his minutes, App. p. 732 

Necessity for avoiding misplaced frugality in ecclesiastical establishments as much as 
improvident expenditure in other brunches of the public service, App. p. S27. 

Roses. They are in great abundance in the garden at Daporee, and have for several years 
past been sold to advantage, App. p, 331. 

Ross, Mr. See Cuddapab. 

Rowlandson, M. J. Letter from, to the chief secretary of the Government of Madras, 
dated 27 August 1828, enclosing rules of the college at Madras, containing the plan of 
instruction followed therein : no examiners at present attaclied to the college, the exa*« 
mination of junior civil servants being performed by the members of the Board, and the 
several irnnslutors to Government, who are on those occasions temporarily associated 
with the Board ; Persian now stands among the languages a junior civil servant is per- 
mitted to select on his admission to the college; degree of instruction communicated, 
and period within which qualification for public service ordinarily attained ; means pos-^ 
•essed of overcoming disinclination to study the languages of the country, and propor- 
tionate number of individuals who, after a fair period, tailed to attain the required qua- 
lification; how far the plan of instruction pursued has the effect of encouraging extra- 
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liowlaudson, M. J. — continued. 

vagimce or the contrary in the young men, and whether they ordinarily avoid the evil of 
debt contracted during the period assigned for the prosecution of the study of the lan- 
guages; total expense to Government at which instruction is afforded, compared 
with the number of students or junior servants within the operation, of ibe rule, App. p* 
629, 630. 

Ruddell, Captain, Remarks by him, dated g February 1829, relative to the great advan- 
tages of the two-monthly examinations at Calcutta College, and that they ought not to 
be dispensed with ; they ought not to interfere with the lectures, although they are of 
more use than the lectures; particular books that should be studied, ApP* p. 627. 

Letter from, to the Governor-general as visitor of the College, dated 7 October 1830, 
relative to the period in which necessary proficiency in languages, to be qualified for public 
service, has been attained, and enclosing list of students who passed their examination in 
the course of a few months since July 1828; advantage of adopting the system of rusti- 
cation of those students prone to idleness or extravagance, and endosing list of students 
in the college on 4 July 1828, and those rusticated imS — 1830; list of students attached 
to the college 7 October 1830; list of students who have passed their examination in 
the provinces since 1801; list of students on leave in different parts of the country; 
advantage of the presidency over the provinces for facilities of study ; exatninations not 
more difficult than they were formerly; necessity for the study of the llindec language; 
considerable reductions in the College in an economical point of view, without in a ter idly 
lessening the efficiency of the institution ; advantage of the lectures of the Rev. T. Proctor, 
App. p. 653-65&^-— Letter from, to the president and members of the college council, 
relative to the improper state of mofussil examinations, particularly in the districts of 
Nuddeuli and Tipperah, and upon the supposed forgery of a Persian exercise by a student, 
Aff. p. 673. 

Rungpure^ Surgemarree School. Particulars relative to the establishment of the school at, 
and salaries of the teachers, App. p. 453. 

Rustication. Evils thereof ; students removed from college should be removed for ever. 

Smith, App. p. 604 Advantage of adopting the system of rustication of those students 

prone to idleness or extravagance; list of students rusticated 1828 — 1830, Ruddell, 
App. p. 654 Disadvantages attending rustication, and best method of checking idle- 
ness without having recourse to it, Shakespear, App. p. 623 Banishment from 

Calcutta the best means of preventing running in debt by students, Shakespear, App. 
p. 623. 

Rtfots. Opinion hy Mr. Hyde, that many among the ryots are wealthy; and by Mr. 
Davidson, that there are instances of their being worth 3,000 or 4,000 rupees, though 
there are but few who have capital of consequence ; Mr. Rickards says it is impos 
sible for them to accumulate capital, they are kept in a state which gives them little more 
than a bare sufficiency, and their poverty is extreme ; opinion by Mr. Harris, that they 
live from hand to mouth, and have seldom the means of accumulating capital, App. p. 

205 Further evidence upon the poverty of the ryots, their not having the means of 

accumulating capital, nor any notion of accumulation, but make away within the year 
with everytliing the 3^ear affords them; the great mass of the ryots are in the situation of 
daily labourers; description of their houses and food, App. p. 306. 


S. 

Sabbath. Necessity for the Sabbath being required to be properly observed. Hough 1862 

Magistrates and revenue-officers generally, but not universally, close their courts on 

the Sabbath, Hough 1872, 1874. 

Si. Thomas's Mount. See Thomas's, St 

Salaries. Sources from which funds for the payment of salaries proceeds, Mackenzie 884 
Difference as to remuneration between a European, Anglo-Indian and Native, Suther- 
land 1243, ^244 Rate of remuneration to English magistrates, Sutherlaftd 1246 

Subordinate offices under lieutenant-governors should be properly remunerated, Edmon^ 

stone 1697-1700 Reduction of allowances to public functionaries should not be to the 

extent of endangering their integrity, Edmonstone 1703. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Opinion upon the remuneration of civil servants, and disadvantage of their being 

behind the military in point of rank, Sullivan, App. p. 266 General observations on 

the salaries and prospects of civil mis,Warden, App. p. 271, 272, pars* 16-18, E/phinr 

stone, App.p. 292 Amount of salaries of natives, App. p. 298 Of half-cfestes, App. 

p. 300— -Territorial finance letter from Bengal, dated 6 June 1829, relative revision of 

of allowances, App. p. 702 Resolution of the Governor-general in Council, dated 

17 February 1829, App.p. 704 Another resolution relative to appointments aod allow- 
ances of same date, App. p. 716 Two other resolutions, dated 14 April 1829, App. p#7i8 

Letter from the secretary to the Bengal Government to the accountaut*general, 

dated 17 February 1829, enclosing above resolution, App. p. 715— —Minute by W. B. 

Bayley^ 
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Salaries — continued. 

Baylejr, Esq., dated 14 April iSap, relative to allowances, Ajp. p. 717 Extract 

judicial letter to Bengal, dated 30 April 1828, App. p. 719 -Extract separate letter to 

Bengal dated 18 February 1829, App. p. 719 Extract public letters to Bengal, dated 

ay March and 13 May 1839, A/y. p. 719 Letter from the Court of Directors to the 

Governor-general in Council at Bengal, dated 10 August 1831, in reply to letter of 

6 June 1829, App. p. 720 Statement of civil appointments with salaries regulated 

on the principle of combined reference to official duty and length of service, App. p. 
725, 726 Statement showing the financial results which vrould attend the introduc- 

tion at the present moment (1 June 1830) of the gratuated scale of salaries proposed in 

the Governor’s minute, App. p. 727-730 Stateipent of the civil servants of Bengal 

under the rank of councillors, with the allowances of such as are chargeable to the ter- 
ritorial revenue of the presidency according to the civil auditor’s list of 1 November 
1825, App. p. 758. 

Salem. Number of teachers and schools, and how supported, Fisher, App. p. 414 Popu- 

lation and means of education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 

Salsette, Island of. The Roman-catholic native Christians of the island, which was for- 
merly subject to the Portuguese, but has been a British dependency since 1774, are in 
a state of great superstition ; instanced by the ceremonies of the Coulee fishermen under 
an alarm of the cholera morbus ; description of the ceremony, sometimes ending in 
murder ; means taken to overcome the superstition ; necessity for decisive measures for 
moral and religious improvement of native Koinan-catholic Christians in India, Wardeti, 

App. p. 280, 281, pars. 61-65 Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s general minute of 

30 November 1830, relative to improvements tlierein, particularly upon the Povey 
estate, granted to n respectable native ; description of his iniprovemenU thereon ; evils 
of the (mange of administration as regards the principal inhabitants of the island ; their 
intelligence and enterprise; and advantages expected from the landholders in the Island, 
App. p. 342, 343* 

Salt and Opium Boards. Grounds for the Board of Salt and Opium being detached from 
that of Revenue, Edmonstone 1 789. 

Sanitarians. See Health. 

Sanscrit College, Benares. Extract from records at the India House relative thereto, Fisher, 
App. n. 399, 409, 435 Expense thereof, App. p. 433 Lord Mioto’s plan for revi- 
sion inereof, App. p. 484 Exiraci letter from Court of Directors (Revenue Depart- 

ment) to Governor-general, dated 18 February 1824, respecting improvements therein, 
App. p. 488 Extract letter from same to same (Public Department) dated 5 Septem- 
ber 1B27, relative thereto, App. p. 490, par. 13 The like, dated 29 September 1830, 

App. p. 494, par. 8 The like, dated 24 August 1831, App. p. 498, par. 9 ^I he 

like, dated 24 October 1832, App. p. 499, par. 2. 

Sanscrit Manuscripts. Curious collection of, made by Dr. John Taylor, and bequeathed 
to the East India Company, copies of which were ordered to be made at the Company’s 
expense for the library at Poona, App, p. 431. 

Sattara, Rajah of. Advantages of excellent roads made by, particularly that to the moun- 
tain of Mahabuleshwar, App. p. 341. 

Saye, in Ourwerlech. Extract from records at the India House relative to education at Sa^’e, 
in Ourwerlech, in the Northern Concan, Fisher, App. p. 467. 

Schools, Native. Outline of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan for the establishment of native 

schools, Sullivan 491-495 It was by no means adequate to the wants of the natives, 

Sullivan 518 Beneficial effects of establishing schools in the principal towns upon Sir 

T. Munro’s plan, App. p. 25, Sullivan 519, 520, Hough 1863, 1874, Sullivan, App. p. 267, 
298, 311 Particulars of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan of education, and difficulty of car- 
rying it into effect fur want of teachers, Camf^U 1487-1491, 1494 ^Annual expense 

thereof, Campbell 1492, 1493 Number of schools fur the educatioo of natives, and 

by whom founded, Ikep. p. 22, 25, Mackenzie 692-694, Hough 1854, App.p. 398 

Extent to which the British Government have kept im the native institutions for educa- 
tion, Mackenzie 700, 701, Lushirigton 934-936-- — Difficulty of providing masters for 
village schools in consequence of the Hindoos being unwilling to become teachers for 

hire, Rep. p. 25, Lushington 949 Particulars as to a college at Cotym, near Allepi, 

fimnded by Colonel Munro, for the education of their priests, Rep. p. 22, Hough 1842, 

1843- Unfavourable state of the parochial schools of Syrian Christians, Hough 1843 

——Particulars as to the college at Verapoly for tbe education of tlie Roman-Syrian 
catannrs or priests. Rep. p. 22, Hough 1844-1848. 

Memoir, dated 7 February 1827, and supplement, dated 23 February 1832, compiled 
from the records of the India governments at the East India House, in pursuance of a 
minute of the Committee of Correspondence, showing the extent to which aid had been 
afforded by the local governments in India towards the establishment of native schools in 

that country, App. p. 395 Sums annually chargeable on the revenues of India for the 

support of native schools, Fisher, App. p. 433 Manner in which tlie difficulty in 
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educating Hindoo females has been overcome ; number of female scholars. Rep. p. 32 , 

Hough 1854 Number of females in Bombay free-schools, Warden^ ^pp- ^7^$ p«i*- 48 

Extract from records at the India House relative to Calcutta ladies school for native 

females, Fisher, App. p. 451 Necessii^ for improving them, and increasing their num- 
bers, Elphimtorie, App. p. 511, 512 Encouragement to be given thereto, Elphhtstone, 

App. p. 513 Disadvantages thereof, fFanfen, App. p. 52 J, par. 10. 

See also Education. Females. Native Priests. Syrian Christians. And the several 
Institutions for Public Instruction under their respective names. 

School-books. Howto be printed and distributed, Elphinstone, App. p. 513, 515. 

Science. Necessity for establishing schools fur teaching European science, Elphinstone, 
App. p. 514. 

Scotch. Many Scotch at Calcutta, who have a Presbyterian establishment, litisAtV/g^oii 
1042-1044.* 

Scotch Kirk. Expenses incurred at Bengal on account of the Scotch Kirk, since the insti- 
tution of a bishop at Calcutta in 1814 — 1828, App. p. 828. 

Sculptural Representations. Dramatic, pictorial and sculptural representations that have 
been sent to India, for circulating among the people historical, moral and political know- 
ledge, and measures Government should adopt for that purpose, Johnston 1934, 1935* 

Secret Committee: 

Constitution of it. Rep. p. 12, Auber ^26, Jones 251 Functions of it, Rep. p. 12, 

Auber 123, 128-132, 1251-1255, Jones 251 Members are bound by onth to 

secresy, Auber 124, 127 ^The secret committee are bound to forw'ard despatches 

in their department instanter, the Board having the responsibility, Jones 254-256, 

Courtenay 288, 289 Despatches concerning peace or war are prepared by the 

Board, and sent by the secret committee without communication with the Court of 

Directors, Rep. p. 13, Courtenay 288 Despatches purely financial and commercial 

have gone through the secret committee, Rep. p. 13, Auber 1280, 1290 How far they 

can communicate the substance of a despatch to the Court, Jftep. p. 13, Auber 1291, 

1292 There is also a secret commercial committee, whose despatches only come 

before the Court at the end of the year, Ait&fr 1293 Its constitution and corres- 
pondence with the Board, Auber 1294, 1295 Secret committee cannot lake into its 

hands the whole direction of the commercial and financial transactions without con- 
currence of the Board, Auber 1296-1301 Matters w hich the Board have the power 

of directing to be treated of in the secret committee, Rep. p. 13, Courtenay 1587 

Defects from the secret committee not alw^ays being able to ensure sociesy, Rep. p. 13, 
Courtenay 1588-1390. 

See also Despatches. 

Secret Correspondence. See Despatches. Secret Committee. 

Secret Department. Particulars of the business transacted in this department at the Board 

of Control, Jones 202 Secret department indispensable to the present system, CoMr- 

tenay 1591 It is properly constituted for its object, Edmonstone 1739. 

Secretary of State for India. Proposition for the appointment of. Rep. p. 17, Jones 268. 

Secretary of the Board of Control. His salary, Jones 200 And responsibility, Jones 206- 

208- His arduous duties, 294 He is changed upon a change in the 

Administration, Jones 203 Has no share in the patronage, Courtenay 323. 

Secretary's Office, India House. Amount of salaries and establishments of, Auber 133-137, 

154 Reductions therein, 139 Arrangement of the establishment in 1815, 

Auber 140, 141. 

See also Offices. 

Sepoys. Danger to native army of European press being only controlled by courts of law, 

Lushington 1023, Elphinstone, App. p. 295 No instance of (he periodical press being 

charged with having a tendency to promote sedition or revolt among the native troops, 
Sutherland 1148 — ^Encouraging native press beneficial, care being taken not to corrupt 
the native army, Lushington 988-- — Languages of the pre^s, and those understood by 
the sepoys, Lushington 089, Sutherland 1058, Elphinstone, App. p. 295— Sepoys might 
be taught to speak the I^nglish language, Sutherland 1226. 

Seringapaiam. Population and means of education, Fisher, App. 

Servants oj the Company. Total number of persons employed by the Company, and charge 
thereof, Auber 142. 

Shakespear, Mr. Minute by Mr. Sbakespear relative to the Calcutta College, particu- 
larly upon difficulties of suggesting measures calculated to improve the present system 
of manageuteni } disadvantages attending rustication; best means of checking idleness 
wiihput having recourse to rustication; secretary should report his suspicions stu- 
dents guilty ot extravagance or running in debt; and whether banishment fropi CuictiUa 
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the beat means of prevention; neccisity for course of study being extended to regula- 
tions and language of courts of justice, of collectors ofhces, and of correspondence with 
nativeff^ advantage of adopting the Bonribay rules of instruction; advantage that would 
result from examination being quarterly instead of two-monthly, App. p. 623. 

'Sherer, John Walter. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Accountant-general of Bengal, and 

member of the Board of Revenue, 1803-1895 Number ofnalive Christians in Bengal, 

of what rank in life, and improvement in their character from their faith, 1899-1907 

Number of chaplains in India inadequate, 1908 Number of bishops not sufficient, but 

an extension of the parochial clergy more wanted, 1909 Many places in India that 

require churches, 1910 Extent of provision made by the Government for religious 

instruction, 1911 Appropriation of the sum set apart from the territorial revenue for 

education of natives, 1912 Intellectual improvement of the natives must necessarily' 

be combined with religious instruction, 1913-1917 Natives not converted look on the 

progress of conversions without jealousy, 1918 Manner in which Government should 

act with regard to encouraging the progress of Christ aiiity, 1919-1922 Advantages 

that will be derived from permitting natives of whatever religion to judicial offices, 1922- 

2p24 Disadvantage of Government treating Juggernaut and pilgrim taxes as a purely 

police and revenue question; Government have acted for the best with regard to the 
progress of religion; they have had unforeseen difficulties to contend with, regarding 
suttees, 1926. 

Shipping. Transfer of the Company’s ships at different periods for the purposes of govern- 
ment, Auher 1304-1306 Company’s ships are found now in a less superior manner 

than before the opening of the India trade, Auber 1307, 1308 How far their cost 

exceeds that of private traders, Auber 1309 Improvement of ship-building in Malabar, 

App. p. 295 The condition of an Indian ship, without European officers, is as slovenly, 

dirty, and ill-managed as possible; the Christian natives of Manilla are especially 
employed as steersmen, so are the native Portuguese, but not the Mussulman Lascars, 
App. p. 309. '■ • 

Sholapore, in the Poona Collectorate. Extract from records at the India House relative to 
bad state of education therein, and suggesting periodical examinations, and payment of 
rewards as an encouragement to attend, Fishery App. p. 473. 

Silk. Means taken to improve the silk manufacture in Bengal, Warden, App. p. 287, 
par. 96. 

Singapore. Number of newspapers published at, Sutherland 1063 Advantage to the 

Company of European residents, App. p. 320. 

Sec also Prince of Wales Island. 

Singapore Institution. Extract from records at the India House relative to the establish- 
ment of the Institution, designed to consist of a college, with library and museum, for 
the study of Anglo-Chinese literature, and of branch schools in the Chinese and Malayan 
languages; amount of subscription raised; appropriation of ground fur the use of the 
college, and monthly allowance for its support, Fisher, App. p. 433 Cause of curtail- 

ment of the establishment, and present allowance thereto, Itsher, App. p. 478. 

Slavery. State of, in different parts of India, App. p. 303, 304 Questions on slavery in 

the East Indies circulated by the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, App. p. 549 

Answers by tlie Rev. Joseph Fenn, App. p. 549 By T. H. Baber, esq. App. 

p* 550 By Colonel James Welsh, App. p. 570 ^ A. D. Campbell, esq. App. 

p. 572 By Captain Henry Bevan, App. p. 577 Extract letter in the Revenue 

Department from the Governor in Council of Fort St. George to ilie Court of Directors, 
dated 30 December 1825, relative to slavery, App.p. 566. 

Smithy Courtney. Minute by Courtney Smith, esq. president of the Calcutta College 
dated 11 Febrnury 1822, showing the disadvantages of rustication, and that students 
being removed from the college should be removed for ever ; period of study within 
which they should qualify ; college of no real benefit but to those who derive pay from 
it, App. p. 604. 

Soldiers. Very few Catholics in India, except among the soldiers, the majority of whom 
are Irish, for whom Government pay the salary of a Catholic priest, Lushington 1045. 

See also Sepoys. 


Steam Navigation. Is not (it for the Ganges, from the bulk of the vessels and rapid current, 

Macan 1443-1445 Advantages thereof, and how to be effected, Sullivan, App. p. tf68. 

Warden, App^ p. 282-288, par. 69-97. 

Papers laid before the Committee : 

Circular from the Board of Control requiring informaiioii relative to steam navigation 

between Indfa and Egypt, and between different parts of Asia, App.p. 263 Answers 

thereto, Ami, p. 265, Sullivan, App. p, 268, Warden, App. p. 288, Elpninstone, App. 

E . 294-— -The ^reat obstacle to steam navigation would be removed should any extensive 

^ etU of coal be tbund in Trevancore, or Malabar and Cntiara, Sullivan, App. p, 268 

The Company would be amply paid their share in the expense of the introduction of 
735 — •• 5^3 tteam- 
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Steam Navigation — continued, 

steam-vessels, while civilization would be advanced greatly by opening the high road 
into the interior, and introducing trade into the wild tract situated between Ouzeratte 
and the high country; another important advantage of assistatice from steam-vessels 
would be rendering the communication certain in point of time between Guzeratte and 
Bombay ; steam-boats might be used in assisting the cotton botellas to get down to 
Bombay in April for the China ships, and a great deal of cotton saved from injury from 
the rains, Warden, App, p. 282, par. 69. 

Plan for opening a communication with England by way of Egypt, by establishing 
steam-vessels between Bombay and Suez, and Alexandria and England, is desirable for 
facilitating intercourse b(*iween India and England, but would not pay itself if despatches 
occurred more frequently than quarterly ; private individuals should be encouraged to 
embark in such a speculation ; they w^ill extend the advantages of steam communication, 
and the employment of steam-vessels, wherever it may be practicable or profitable to do 
so, which should be encouraged by Government forwarding their despatches thereby, and 
in the transport of troops, and in other exigences of the public service; the only steam- 
vessels the Company should maintain should be two or three armed steamers ; one to 
be employed in the Gulph of Persia, for enforcing engagements with Arab chiefs for 
the abandonment of piracy, and another to cruize along the coast between Bombay and 
the mouth of the Indus, to guard against the revival of piracy, Warden, Jpp. p. 288, 
par. 97. 

StirlingyMr. Minute by Mr. Stirling relative to Calcutta college, stating improvements 
that have taken place since superinlendence of the visitor in enforcing collegiate duties 
by rustication ; desirable to do away with rustication if other means could be resorted to ; 
duly of the college officers in preventing extravagance ; disadvantage of making study 
of regulations, and papers relating to courts of justice, and revenue mattei-s, take 
place of present course of reading ; disadvantage of abolishing pecuniary rewards ; period 
within which students sliould qualify, Ajyp. p. 624-626. 

Succemon. Proposed regulation from Bengal as to rules of succession in cases of intestacy 
of East Indians; for declaring validity of wills and testamentary dispositions, and 
defining rules of conduct for executors and administrators, App, p- 347-353. 

Sadder Jnmeens^ Regulation from Madras for enlarging the sphere of selection wnth 
regard to the offices of sudder aumeen, district moonsiff, and vakeel, App. p. 353. 

Sugar. Advantages of the climate of Giizeralte for its cultivation; the sugar plantations 
are abundant, and the cane of the best quality, and would produce sugar equal to any 
in Bengal, but the people confine the manufacture to a coarse quality. Warden, App. 
p. 285, par. 83 I'he heavy assessment on sugar-cane land operates as an entire pro- 

hibition to its cultivation for the purpose of being manufactured into sugar as an article 
of export ; tlie remains of vats in many [)arts of (juzeratle afford evidence of its cultiva- 
tion having formerly been prosecuted in that province; and it formed an article of export 
on our first establishment in the country, Warden, App. p. 287, par. 92. 

Sullivan, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Mistake in the present system of education 
of writers both in England and India in collecting a number of youtig men of the same 

age, in the same college, destined for the same scene, 425, 426 Young men arriving 

in India are not sufficiently acquainted with the language to take a share in the admi- 
nistration of the country, 427 Line of inslruolion of the young men at the colleges 

of Calcutta and Madras, 428 Habits of extravagance acquired at the college of 

Hertford from ihe congregation of men of the same age; and they have not the oppor- 
tunity of forming connexions in this country necessary for those who are so long absent 
from it, 429 Great extravagance at Madras and Calcutta, 430. 

Writerships would be more efficiently filled up if the appointment w as subject to cbmpe- 

iitiun,43i, 432,435, 479 The present appointment is from motives of favour, without 

any responsibility, 433, 434 No difficulty in opening the appointment to competition, 

426 Writers are the only source from whence Indian patronage can be filled up, 437 

The patronage in its various branches is of immense amount and vast importance, 438 

^Annual amount of the civil service in India, and its expense, 439, 440 Number 

of civil servants out of employ in the three presidencies, and to what extent affected by 

the new arrangement, 441-443 There have been new appointments from England 

notwithstanding, 444 Allowance by the Company to civil servants unemployed, 

445^ 446. 

Advantages that would arise from attaching young men to some public office imme- 
diately upon arrival in India, in the room of sending them to the colleges, 447-451 

Difference between the ages of those at Haileybury College and the public Universities, 

452-454 Two terms in the year at Haileybury, and at other times the students have 

the opportunity of visiting their friends, 455 Better opportunities of forming con- 

nexions in this country, which would always attach them to it, would be obtained at the 

national Universities than at Haileybury, 456-459 The earlier the agfs of those who 

go to India the better, 460, 461 Notion may be engendered at Haileybury that they 

are to look to India with a view to accumulating wemth to remit to England, 462 

Amount ot debts ascertained upon inquiry at Bengal of the civil servants, 463, 464 

Colleges in India are confined principally to the acquirement of the Oriental languages; 
at Haileybury the education is of a general nature, 465 Extent of knowledge neces- 

sary 
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sary to be acquired in this country, with the rudiments of Sanscrit^ Persian and Arabic, 
466, 467- 

Augmentation of salaries at Madras, 468 Has produced a further disposition to 

expensive habits, 469 Extravagance of the students at Haileybury, 470 How far 

such extravagance can be checked by any rules of the college to which the parents may 

be parties, 471,472 Extravagancies of the national Universities do not extend to the 

seniors, 473 Young men who go to India from Haileybury entertain a prejudice 

against India and its concerns, 475 No responsibiliW attaches to the appointment of 

writers, provided they pass the college examination, 47^478 In the military colleges 

of Woolwich and Audiscombe the commissions are given by competition, 480 How 

far the situation assigned to the students at Haileybury is by competition, 481 ^Tes- 
timonials necessary from the college council for persons going to India, 482, 483 

Young men have been rejected by the decree of the college council, 484 Objection 

to the college at Calcutta by the Directors at its establishment, 485 It has lately 

undergone revision, 486 The expense of the civil administration in India might be 

reduced by bringing all the departments under the immediate control of Government, 
by abolishing Boards, and substituting individual for collective agencies, 487, 585-589 

Advantages which would attach by the introduction of natives to civil offices, 488- 

490 Outline of Sir Thomas Munro’s plan for the establishment of native schools, 

491,492 Expense of two schools established upon that plan at Coimbatoor, 493-497 

Plan was in progress when Sir Thomas Munro died, 495. 

Revenue and population of Coimbatoor, 498 Confined nature of education in the 


village schools, 499- 


English language is not taught in schools established by the 
Natives wish to learn the English language, 501 Spreading the 


S overnment, 500 Natives wish to learn the btigiish language, 501 spreading tne 

<nglish language is a point of the highest importance, 502 disadvantages the natives 

feel from their exclusion from offices of trust which they held under their own princes, 

^03 If offices were open to them they would be anxious to perfect their education and 

acquire the English language, 504 Offices that are now allowed to be held by natives, 

and their emoluments, 505, 506 Qualifications possessed by the natives render them effi- 
cient for offices, 507, 508 Nothing can compensate natives for the loss of offices held ^ 

under the native government, 509- Tenure of offices is equally precarious under the >> 

British government as it was under the Native government, 510, 511 Many instances 

of dismissal of natives from offices of trust and profit under the British government, 

without sufficient cause, but not from corrupt motives, 512-516 Dismissals frequent 

under the Native government from the most corrupt motives, 517 Sir Thomas Munro^s 

plan of education was by no means adequate to the wants of the natives, 518, 

Beneficial effects that would result from the establishment of schools in the principal 
town of each province and sub-division of a province, upon Sir Thomas Munro^s plan, 
with prizes, and understanding of public emplojunent by those who obtained them, 519, 
520 Exclusion of native Christians from judical offices by mistake, they are not ex- 
cluded from other offices, 521-524 Numerous conversions to Christianity in Tiiievelly 

among the lower agricultural class of Hindoos ; scarcely an instance on record of the 

conversion of a Mussulman, 525-527 Losing caste upon conversion has operated 

against it, 528, 529 Attention of the local government has been drawn to the intro- 
duction of a modification, giving the Hindoo convert certain privileges, 530, 531 

Considerable iiiodificution has of late years been introduced into the Mahomedan crimi- 
nal law, 532 How far a regulation of government enabling converts to inherit pro- 
perty would be an interference with the religion of the country, 533-538 ^Opinions 

as to suttees being authorized by the Hindoo law, 538 How far converts do actually 

lose their properly, 539-541 No feeling by the natives against the converts, 542 

Hindoos and Miissulmen are on very friendly terms, 543, 544. 

Inadequacy of the church establishment at Madras, 545 Number of churches at 

Madras, 546 Desirable to have a chaplain and a church in each of the provinci^, 547 

Number of provinces in the Madras territory, with the size of them, 548, 549— 

Buildings in India would be more economical if built by coalract, 550 ^^otch church 

at Madras cost a larger sum than the estimate, 551 One bishop is not sufficient, but 

chaplains are more wanted, 552 Only one chaplain in the sourthern provinces of 

Madras, 553 Church establishment in India has increased propoitionabiy with other 

establishments, 554 Correspondence between the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel and the Directors and Board of Control upon the appointment of more bishops, 
555— — Extent and population of the southern provinces of Madras, 556— -Chaplains 

are all sent out from England ; there would be difficulty in obtaining them, 557, 558 

No native chaplains, 559. 

Advantage of the introduction of the English into India if made amenable lo the 
provincial courts, 560-562— —In what way they might be made amenable, 563 — 
Englishmen pursuing commercial pursuits nnd it their interest to conciliate the natives, 
564*- — No instances of contempt to the natives by English settlers, but complainu of 
injuries by. public functionaries, 565 — ^ — ^The presence of Englishmen in India would 

tend to facilitate the developement of its resources, 566 Any attempt to emigrate to 

India for the purpose of cultivating the soil would tail, 567— In the event of allowing 
free access to Inciia only those of capital would go out, and that for commercial pursuits, 
^8*-~Improvement of jpoblic works that would take place upon the introduction of 
English skill and capital, 569, 570— Power of expulsion irom India for flagrant 
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offences should rest with some competent anthorityi giving the accused a fair triaU 571*-* 
far previous inquiry into the conduct of any individual already expdled 

may have b^n ex parte, 575 Number of instanoes of expulsion uriihin the last 30 

years, 576, 577 Facimies have been afforded persons possessing skilJ» science and 

capital, to resort to India, 678-581 There have been instances of the Board of Con*' 

troi compelling the Directors to issue a licence for going to India where they have pre- 
viously refused it, 58^^ The Board have that power, 583 Number of instances in 

which exercised is a matter of record, 584. 

The press at Calcutta and Bombay is as free as in this country ; but at Madras news- 
papers are published only after inspection by the chief secretary, 590, 591— No 

grounds for the difference, 592 It depends upon the will of the government in the 

absence of authority from tliis country, 593, 594 Editor at Bombay liable to have 

his licence to print withdrawn, which might be followed by the withdrawal of his licence 
to reside, 59 5^597 -- — The possibility of trying matters connected with the press by 
jury, in all the presidencies, precludes the necessity of absolute power over it by the 
government, 598-601 Disadvantages of the order restraining the servants of the Com- 
pany from taking part in any political publication, 602-604- A jury impannelled to 

try matters connected with the press would be so connected with the government as to 
protect it in the event of the summary power over the press being withdrawn, 605-610 

Governor-general in Council and Governors of the presidencies may make regulations 

for the government of India, subject to registration in the Supreme Court, if meant to 

bind parties living within its jurisdiction, 611-613 The Court have exercised their 

power of refusal to register regulations, in some instances to the prejudice of the govern- 
ment, 612. 

Governor-general and Governors are appointed by the Court of Directors under the 
sign manual of the King ; the members of the council are appointed by the Court of 

Directors, 614 Plan for the formation of a legislative council, consisting of the 

Governor-general in Council, assisted by certain officers, 615 Necessity for it to con- 
trol the power of tlie Supreme Court, 615 Necessity for the establishment of provin- 
cial courts, with similar powers to those of the superior courts in India, 615 ^Tbe 

power of legislation in India should be concentrated in a supreme council, of which the 

Governor-general and Council should be component parts, 616 -Of whom thelcgisla- 

tive council should consist, 617 A regular constituency cannot be formed, and the 

selection for seats in the legislative council would be belter with authorities at home, or 

with the Governor-general on the spot, 618, 619 Economical and benficial plan of 

the appointment of lieutenant-governors of the subordinate presidencies, 620 It 

would greatly abridge the correspondence,, 621 Governor-general should be detached 

from the local government of Bengal, which would leai^e him at liberty to control all the 

departments, 622 Great necessity for defining the powers between the King’s courts 

and the government, 623. 

Sullivan, John, Esq. Answer to crirculur requesting information on subjects relating to 
the Public department, App. p. 265. 

Sunday. Necessity for the Sabbath being required to properly observed. Hough 1862 

Magistrates and revenue officers generally, but not universally, close their courts on 

the Sabbath, Hough 1872-1874. 

Sunday-School at St. Thomas's Mount. Extract from records at the East India House 
relative to the establishment of a Sunday-school at St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras, at the 
suggestion and under the direction of the military chaplain at that cantonment, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions of Europeans, the object of the school being to afford 
instruction on the Luucasterian plan to the half-caste and native children of the uiilUaiy 
and others resident there ; endowment by Government granted for its support, Fisher, 
App. p. 4x2 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434. 

Superannuations. The first time the Court bad the power of granting them was by the 
Act of 1813 ; the power was extended to the Court in order to place the servants of the 
Company on a similar footing with those in the Government departments, on retiring on 
account of age or infirmity ; intention of the Court to take them into consideration; 
Court grant them to the fullest extent authorised by law, when called upon to mark their 
sense of meritorious services, Auber 155. 

Superintendent of Botanical Garden at Calcutta. His salary more liberal than is necessary 
or desirable ; his duties not irksome or laborious ; and as the appointment affords a means 
of prosecuting a favourite pursuit, it will generally be regarded by the individual selected 
as particularly attractive ; extent to which the salary mi^ht be reduced ; situation might 
be held by a medical or other officer filling some other situation at the presidency, App. 
p.327, par. 31. 

Superstition. Degree of superstition of the coolees in the Island of Salsette, instanced by 
their ceremonies to avert the calamity of the cholera morbus ; means taken to check the 
ceremonies, and necessity for moral and religious improvement of the natives, Wardfn, 
App. p. 280, 281, pars. 61-65. 

Supreme Council. Plan for a Supreme Council, consisting of a legislative and adminis- 
trative section, Mill 349, 350 Degree of knowledge neoetsary for a native hie&mging 
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Supretm Council — continued. 

to anch a coancil, Mill 351, 35a Supreme administrative council should be com- 
bined with an organ of legislation, Mill 353, Sullivan 616 Assistants necessary, from 

whom vacancies to be supplied. Mill 358-361 Governor^general to bn (^sident, and 

no session held without him, Mt'// 362, Sullivan 6x6 Deliberation necessary before 

legislation, giving him a veto. Mill 363 Advantages of loco-motion in the council. 

Mill 365 Power of legislation should be concentrated in, Sullivan 616 Pro- 

posed plan for the executive and legislative government, and of whom the councils 
should consist, Mackenzie 821-823. 

SupRKMK Court: 

Jurisdiction thereof. Rep. p. 20 -Evils of the Supreme Court pretending to 

spring from higher authority than the Government, and the Government having no 

power over it,iii^. p. Zo, Mill 366, Mackenzie 785-789, .d'pp. p. 305 Degree of 

hazard that would be incurred by withdrawing the Supreme Court, Mill 367 Regu- 

lations to bind parties within its jurisdiction must be registered therein. Rep. p. 18-20, 

Sullivan 6\i-6x^, Luskin^ton ^j6-^8o, App. p. 305 Refusal in some instances to 

register regulations, Sullivan oxa. Necessity for a legislative council to control its 

powers, Stf//tvan 615 Necessity of defining the powers of the Supreme Court, Rq?. 

p. 20, Sullivan 623, Auber 1351, Macan 1450, Courtenay 1609, App. p. 305 ^To what 

extent the limits of their jurisdiction are defined, Mackenzie 790, 801 Collision 

between the King’s court and local government at Bombay has not weakened the con- 
fidence of the natives, Mackenzie 845. 

Judicial business at Calcutta should have been left with the Sudder Adawlut, instead 

of being brought before the Government by the judicial secretary, Macan 1448 

Dread of the natives at becoming amenable to, prevents their residence at Calcutta 

and Bombay, Macan 1450, App. p. 309 -Supreme Court and Company’s courts in 

some instances concurrent, and in some conflicting, Rep. p. 20, Edmonstone 1662, 1663 

Limits of the Supreme Court, and how far natives amenable to it. Rep. p. 20, 

Edmonstone 1664-1667 Authority and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court should be 

limited ; mayor or recorder’s court would be more beneficial, Edmonstone 1670 How 

it should be re-constituted at Bombay to admit natives to office, fVarden, App. p. 277, 

par. 42- Proceedings between the Supreme Court and the Governor-general on the 

subject of the press. Warden, App. p. 289, pars. 104-109 The jaghiredars and men of 

property in the Deccan rarely go to Bomb^, as they have considerable apprehension 
of coming into collision with the Supreme Court, though they do not doubt its justice, 

App. p. 295* 

See also Judicial Department. 

Surat, The Bhows College. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, 
Fisher, App. p. 432. 

Surat Ziiiah and Town. Number of schools and scholars ; number of villages, and of those 
having' schools ; scale of allowances to schoolmasters, and from what source derived ; 
whether similar provision for schoolmasters could be made in villages now without 
schools; whether small salaries for teachers could- not be secured in the way of charge 
upon the public treasury ; whether such charges might not be made on lands ; whether 
any religious allowances might be so appropriated ; wh^her a payment in money for this 
purpose might not be accepted in lieu of the religious or other services, for performance 
of which lands are often held ; whether any inconvenience would arise from a rule, that 
after a certain number of years no persons should be entertained as a public servant un- 
less capable of reading and writing, App. p. 424, 425 Permission granted in 1827 to 

augment the charge of the KupotiaChuckla school in Surat, in order that a larger school- 
room might be rented for the accommodation of the children, Fisher, App. p. 468. 

Surgemarreel^ia Rungpore) School, Extract from records at the East India House relative 
thereto, "Fisher, App. p. 433. 

Surgeons and Assistant-Surgeons. Number of appointments of, to India and China, made 
on nomination of the Court of Directors and Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, on the average of the five years ending with 1830-31, with the value of the same, 
as far as can be estimated, App. p. 326. 

Surplus Revenue. See Revenue, Surplus, 

Sutherland, Capt. His plan for educating the natives with a view to the civil service in 
the Revenue department, in which the greatest want of efficient agents was experienced j 
discussions in council respecting the propriety of immediately adopting this plan, which 
ended in a determination forthwith to carry it into execution, and method pursued for 
that purpose, Fisher, App. p. 431. 

Sutherland, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Witness’s connexion with the press at 

Calcutta, 1048, 1049 Etlitor of the Bengal Hurkura or Messenger, 1050— -List of 

MUbipapers pubiitlied at Calcutta in the beginning of 1831, 1052 Other papers lately 

|lMtsbe<l at Calcutta in Uie English language, 1053 Meaning of Anglo-Indians the 
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Sutherlatid, James. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

same as half-castes, 1054-1056 Word hal'f-caste » offensive and itnproper, lofp S — 

Languages in which native papers are published, 1058— —Amount of circulation of 

English' iMipnrs at Calcutta, 1058, 1059 Number of papers published at Madras, 1060 

^At Bombay, 1061, io6« — —At Singapore, Malacca aud Penang, 1063 ^At Canton, 

1064 Inaccuracies in the return of paMrs for 1830, 1065, io6d Number of na- 

tives subscribing for papers published in English is very limited, 1067— Circalation of 
native papers is confined to natives almost exclusively, 1068 — —Amount of circulation 

of Englisn papers excluded natives, 1069, 1070 Papers at Calcutta are published 

under a licence revocable at pleasure without assigning reasons, 1071, 1072. 

Calcutta Journal in 1823, and Calcutta Chronicle in 1827, were suppressed under that 

regulation, 1073, 1074 Reasons assigned by government, and actual reasons for the 

suppression of those papers, 1075-1085 Official correspondence relative to the sup- 
pression of the Calcutta Chronicle, 1086 No previous communication had taken 

place between the editor and the government, 1087 No means but private informa- 
tion of knowing what the objectionable paragraphs in the paper were, 1088-1092 

Previous warnings to other editors, and how far attended to, 1093-1099 Change in 

the government occasioned change of policy towards papers, iioo, iloi Several 

official warnings were given Mr. Buckingham, 1J02 He endeavoured to frame his 

conduct according to the wishes of government, but did not succeed, 1103 When 

the present press regulations were established, 1 104 In the time of Warren Hastings 

it was as free as it is at present in England, 1 105 Estimated loss to the editors on 

the suppression of the (jalcutta Journal, 1106—1108 Of the Calcutta Chronicle, 

1109 Number of persons transmitted from India for ofi'euces against the press, 

1110, lilt. 

Extent of liberty allowed the press daring the administrations of Lord William 

Bentinck, and Lord Amherst, 1112-1116 Objects of discussion in English papers, 

1117 Class of which the editor’s correspondents consist, 1 1 18 Civil servants are 

proliibited from engaging actively in the press, but both civil and military servants do 
correspond, 1119 — ^ — Circulation of the Bengal Hurkura, its subscribers, price of the 

paper, and amount of subscriptions, 1120-1125 Reasons for the expenses of printing 

and paper being heavier than in England, 1126, 1127 Active competition reduced 

the price of newspapers, 1 128, 1129 Class of persons employed as printers and com- 
positors, 1130-1134 Topics principally discussed by the native press, 1135 

Number of subscribers to the Bengal Hurkura resident in Calcutta, 1136. 

Postage an impediment to the circulation of papers in the provinces, 1137 Reduc- 
tion thereof by Lord William Bentinck, 1138 Amount paid to government for 

postage, 1139 How far tlie reduction has increased the sale of newspapers, 1140, 

1141 It has not produced defalcation to the revenue, 1142-1144 Difference in the 

rates of postage between Madras and Bombay and Bengal, 1 145-1147 No instance 

of the periodical press being charged with having a tendency to promote sedition 

or revolt among the native troops, 1148 Benefits arising from the free discussion of 

the press at Bengal, 1149-1152 Relaxation of the press has not produced mis- 
chief to government, 1153-1155 Number of instances in which the press has been 

restricted by transmissions from India, 1156-1159 Restrictions the press is subject to, 

and when first enacted, n6o, 1 161 Reasons for the transmission of Mr. Fair from India, 

1162-1164 Same regulations were proposed at Bombay as at Calcutta, but the 

Judges unaiiirnously rejected them, 1165—1167 Judge wlio registered the regulution 

atCalcutta, and proceedings in court on the occasion, 1168-1171, 1173 Names of the 

Judges who refused to register it at Bombay, 1172. 

Rigorous censorship at Madras actually exercised, 1174, 1182 Articles rdected at 

Madras are .sent op to Calcutta, and published there, 1176, 1178, n8i With the 

exception of deportation, the regulations of each presidency are distinct, 1183—— 

Fluctuations in the manner in which the censorship is discharged, 1184 Freedom of 

the press would be under sufficient check by legal proceedings, which were sufficient 

during the time of Warren Hastings, 1185-1191 No difficulty in jury trials for 

offences against the press, 1192-1194 For what offences verdicts were obtained by 

Warren Hastings, 1195, 1196- — Difference in the state of society in India between the 
time of Warren Hastings and at present, 1197-1201— Restrictions to which the 
native press is subject, 1202-1207 Amount of fine, and by whom levied, for publica- 
tion after notification of cancelling the licence, 1208 Freedom of the native press at 

Bombay, 1209-1211 Publication of Indian finance accounts would excite great iole- 

rest, and lead to many useful suggestions, 1212 Increase of the English language, and 

approximation to English manners, 1213-1216 — Educated natives do not adhere to 
former superstitions, 1217-1219 Attributed to the opening of trade increasing Euro- 
pean association, i22o, 1221 Literary societies established at Calcutta, and wish of 

tlie Hindoos to acquire English, 1222-1225. 

English language might be introduced into the courts, and the sepoys might be taught 
to speak it, 1226-— — Hindoos have a great natnral capacity, 1227— —•Those educated. 

are trustworthy, 1228 How facilities might be increased for the natives acquirmg 

English in the schools, 1229-1231 Estimated number of Indo-Britons at Caloutta, 

1232,1233 Extended intercourse with India would increase tlie ttamber of Au^o- 
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Sutherland, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)— cowfiwued. 

Indians at Madras, 1234 GeneraUy well educated, 1235,1836 Imt^iitic to ex- 
clude them from ofSoes, and the first society, 1236, 1237, 1241, 1242 Discussions at 

' the ’literary societies of Anglo-Indians, 1238-1240 Difference as tO; remaneration 

between a European, Angio*Indiao, and Native, 1843, 1244 Petition from the Anglo- 

Indians coming over, with respect to their exclusion from office, 1245 Comparison 

of talent of English gentlemen filling the offices of magistrates at Calcutta, and rate of 
remuneration, 1246. 

[Second Examination.] — Eeasons why warnings given by government to the editors 
were not a guide with reference to future discussion, 1 247— —Instance in which Lord 
.W. Bentinck has interfered with the press, 1247-1249. 

Sutherland, J. Minute by, respecting the ecclesiastical establishment, and bearing testi- 
mony to the benefits conferred on the community by a proper church establishment in 
India ; ministers of the gospel were few in early times, but have been much increased 
with the best efifect in a moral and religious point of view, App. p. 827. 

Suttees. Opinions as to their being authorized by the Hindoo law, Sullivan 538 Go- 

vernment have had unforeseen difficulties to contend with regarding suttees, Sherer 

1926 Extract from Sir John Malcolm’s general minute of 16 November 1830, 

relative to the abolition of suttee, by repealing a short clause in the regulations which 
declared assistance at the rites of self-immolation not to subject any one to the penalty 
of murder;” necessity for using the greatest caution in its abolition, Ajp. p. 354. 

S^et, Madrissa. Extract from records at the India House relative to thisf institution, 
containing substance of report from collector of district relative to the endowments for 
its support, and the application thereof; indigence of the descendants of the original - 
grantee, and determination of Government not to interfere with the institution, fisher, 
App. p. 459 * 

Sprian-Christians. History of the Syrian-Christians, and their division into Syrian- 

Christians and Roman-Syrians, Rep. p. 22, Hough 1842 Particulars as to a college 

at Cotym, near AUeppi, founded by Colonel Munro, for the education of tlieir priests, 

Rep. p. 22, Hough 1842, 1843 Translation of the Scriptures and Church Service into 

the Malayaliin tongue. Hough 1843 Unfavourable state of their parochial schools. 

Hough 1843 Particulars as to the college at Verapoly for the education of the 

Roman-Syrian caianars or priests, Rep.p. 22, Hough 1844-1848 Number of Syrian- 

Christians and Roman-Syrians in Trevancore, Rep. p. 22, Hough 1849. 


T. 


Tamil School. See Malacca. 

Tatfjore. State of the country and iobabitaiits, App. p. 307— Population and means of 
education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 

Tanjore Schools. Extract from records at the East India House relative thereto, Fisher^ 

App. p. 412 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434 Number of schools, and bow 

supported, Fisher, App. p, 414- Letter to the Madras Government from secretary to 

the Madras incorporated Society for Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Fisher, 
App. p. 460. 

Tannals and Patiwell. Extract from records at the India House relative to education 
and schools at Tannah and Panwell, in the Northern Cotican ; establishment of schools 
at Panwell, at the instance of the collector of the district, for the purpose of commu- 
nicating to natives destined for the public service in the Revenue and Judicial depart- 
ments so much learning as necessary for that service; minutes recorded by Mr. Elphin^ 
stone, the president, and by Mr. Bell, and the Commander-in-Chief, in .favours the 
institution ; minute by Mr. Prendergast against the institution, on the ground of inex- 
pediency, in consequence of the situation being so near Bombay, also on the ground of 
burton on the finances if the system extended, and on the ground of their being unne- 
cessary in consequence of the number of native schools in villages and other places, and 
from the natives having sufficient means of education ; another minute by the presMent, 
Mr. Bell, and the Commander-in-Chjef, relative to the study of the English language in 
the schools, Fisher, App. p. 467, 468. 

Taylor, Dr. John. Copies of several of his Sanscrit manuscripts, which be bequeathed to 
the ^st India Company, were ordered to be made at the Company’s expense for the 
library at Poona, App. p. 431. 

Tayhr, Major. Opinion relative to Calcutta College, as to expediency of re-establishing 
rule which Greeted lectures erf professors and atshtant-proiessors to be ghrea on three 
i. 4X2 days 
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Taylor, Major — continued. 

days in the week instead of two; that prizes formerly granted to meritorions students 
be re-established ; that measures be taken for pressing on the attention of the Coon the 
-great benefits that would follow the adoption of a more effieient system of educatton in 
the Hindostanee department at Hertford College, dpp. p. 589. 

Tea hupeetore. Number of appointments to India made on the nomination of the Court 
of Directors and Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, on the average of the 
five years ending with 1830-31, with the value of the same, as far as can be estimated, 
App. p. 326. 

Teachere, Allowances and remuneration to certain, in territory of Madras, Fieher, Afp. 
P-413- 

Teak. Failure of teak plantations formed in the botanical garden at Calcutta, and 

necessity for their being given op, App. p. 327 The teak and other valuable trees 

will be planted as soon as possible on the banks of rivers and other eligible spots, App. 
P- 334 - 

Ttllicherry. See Church Establishment. 

Telegraphs. Proposed establishment of, at Bombay ; great advantage thereof, and small 
expense, App. p. 340. 

Territorial Department in India. Territorial finance letter from Bengal, dated 6 June 
1829, relative to revision of allowances therein, App. p. 702 Resolution of the Gover- 

nor-general in Council, dated 17 February 1829, relative to revision of allowances, App. 
p. 704. 

Territorial Revenue. See Land Revenue. Revenue, Surplus. Revenue, Territorial. 

Territorial Secretary. His duties in one branch ixirrespond in a great measure with those 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in England ; he manages the whole financial business 
of the Government, in concert with the Accountant-general ; he has the management of 
the territorial revenue, and of the revenue derived from salt and opium, and conducts the 
correspondence of Government with the Board of Revenue, App. p. 305. 

Thackeray, Wm. Proclamation by the Madras Government signed by, relative to institution 
of the Madras college, dated l May l8ia, App. p. 680. 

Theology. Discontinuance of lectures on theology, and how far deficiency supplied. 
Batten 1831, 1837. 

Thomas's, St., Mount, Sunday-School. Extract from records at the East India House, re- 
lative to the establishment of a sunday-sebool at St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras, at the 
suggestion and under the direction of the military chaplain at that cantonment, sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions of Europeans, the object of the school being to afford 
instruction on the Lancasterian plan to the half-caste and native children of the military 
and others resident there ; endowment by Government granted for its support, Fisher, 
App. p. 412 Expense thereof, Fisher, App. p. 434. 

Tilghtnan, R. M. See Civil Service. 

Timber. Monopoly of timber by the Government was seriously injurious to commerce in 

Malabar, but it has been abolished, and ship-building has been improved, App. p. 295- 

Quantity of. on different parts of the estate at Daporee, contributes to shelter the land 

from hot winds, App. p. 334 One of the principal objects of the establishment at 

Daporee will be the introduction of various kinds of timber into the Deccan ; contri- 
butions have already been obtained from Major Sykes, App. p. 334. 

Tinevelly. Population and means of education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 

See also Conversion. Palamcottah. 

Tithes. Meaning of tithes, and manner in which it applies to the Hindoo reli^on, Dubois 
1824, 1825. 

Tobacco. Manner in which its cultivation might be improved by the introduction of Eu- 
ropeans, Warden, App. p. 28a, par. 69 Attention of the Committee of the Privy 

Council for trade has been attracted to the possibility of improving the culture in India of 
tobacco, with the view of deriving the supply from the East Indies instead ttf from the 
United States of America, Warden, App.p. 284, par. 8o~-— Court of Directors advert to a 
specimen of tobacco the produce of Guzeratte sent home in 1823, which was not fit for 
the London market ; a second consignment made in 1837 was pronounced of a quality 
superior to the former ; but in consideration of the low price of American tobacco, the 
prosecution of the importations us an article of commerce wa^ not deemed advisable; 
Mr. Richie, of Bombay, many years ago, sent home tobacco as an experiment, one bide 
bronght sixpence a pound higher than any American in the market at the time, but the 
averi^ of the consignment was found detective in the cuiing, and did not pay ; the ex- 
periment proved that it would answer as an article of exportation from India tb Europe, 
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Tobacco — continued. 

bat it is so delicate an article that it is difficult to bring it into a proper state for expor- 
tation; the whole imports of tobacco from Bengal and Bombay together have proved 

' failures, Wardat, App. p. 284, par. 81— —Soil of Guzeratte capable of'producing tobacco, 
which onl^ requires great exi^iei^ and care in its cultivation and cure, or the intro- 
ductiou of the seed of the Virjginia tobacco, to render it a valuable article of export 
from fiidia; tobacco is extensively cultivated in Guzeratte, and* the quality might by 
great attention be improved, and produced equal to that from the West Indies, Warden, 
App. p. 285, par. 83. 

Todd, H. Letter from, to the Secretary of the Calcutta College, dated 9 February 1829, 
relative to the advantages of continuing the ttvo-monthly examinations over their being 
altered to quarterly examinations, App. p. 629. 

Totem. The population of towns is usually composed of poor persons ; they are chiedy 

Hindoos, with some Mussulmans, App. p. 295 ^The population of large towns is more 

Mabomedan than the general average of the country, App. p. 295, note i*— — ^Attach- 
ment to caste prevails as much in commercial towns as in country districts, App, p. 296. 

Trade. Board of Trade to be established for trading purposes, Macan 1454 -Indian 

trade would be extended by settlement of Europeans, :ind tlieir holding lands, App. 
P-3>7. 3>8. 

Trap Rocks. Advantages of the soil in the garden at Daporee, from the immediate vicinity 
ot beds of grey limestone in the trap rocks around, ana the fine red earth formed from 
the decomposition of the trap rocks themselves, App. p. 333. 

Trees. Depth of soil at the garden at Daporee particularly adapted for the growth of large 
trees, App. p. 333. 

Trevaucore. Indication of coal iu Trevancore, Sullivan, App. i). 263 Number of Syrian 

Christians and Roman-Syrians in Trevancore, Rep. p. 22, Hough 1849. 

Trevanderam. See Church Establishment. 

Trials. Proposed regulation from Bengal as to adjus aient of civil controversies, and- trial 
of offences with which East Indians or European foreigners may be charged, and for 
modification of rules prescribing observance of Hindoo and Mahotnedan laws, and for 
facilitating trials by punchayet or jury, App. p. 347-353* 

Trichitiopoiy. Number of schools, and how supported, Fisher, App. p. 414 Population, 

and means of education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 

Tprhoot. Improvement of the district of, Edmomtone 1772, 1773. 

See also Nuddea. 

u. 

'Universities. Extrava^nce of the national Universities does not extend to the seniors, 

Sullivan 473 Difference in the ^es of those at Haileybury college and the public 

Universities, Sullivan 452-454 Benefits of the Universities over Haileybury College, 

Sullivan 429, 456-459, Courtenay 1609, Sullivan, App. p. 266 Opinion us to other 

modes of cmalification for the civil service in India, particularly with regard to the Uni- 
versities, Rep. p. 24, Batten 1836 Benefits of them over Haileybury College, in 

connecting men of all professions, and not in one particular line, Courtenay 1609 

Modes of qualification for civil service in India, particularly with regard to the Univer- 
sities, Bedten 1836. 


V. 

Vaccutators. How they might be employed in the promotion of education, and remunera- 
tion to be given for their services, Elphinstone, App. p. 513, par. 16 Disadvantages 

thereof. Warden, App.p. 520, par. 12. 

Vakeels. Regulations from Madras for enlardng the sphere of selection with regard to 
the offices of sudder aumeen, district moonsiff, and vakeel, App. p. 353. 

Vaughan, Mr. His opinion that slaves are as Welt protected by the laws as any other race 
■ of beings; few appeals at the instance of slaves to courts of justice for protection from ill- 
usage of masters; the measure of subsistence to be given to the slave is fixed, and the 
owner is bound by the prescribed customs of the country to see it served out to them 
^ily, App. p. 566. 

Vegetabiet. Scarcity of water at Poona renders it difficult to raise them, but they may 
be raised with advantage at Daporee; favourable feeling of the natives with regard to 
the cultivation iherettf, App. p. 331— — -Advantage of directing Company’s agents in 
Turkish Arabia^ Persia, and at the Cape, to seu^ on die pubho account, to Bombay 
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Vegetables — continued. 

annually^ whence they are procurable in ibe first perfection, supplies of vegetable seeds, 

to be distributed among the natives, p* 332 ^Experiments tried in the Deccan 

in the cultivation of European vegetables, and more especially at Sircar, by Mi^r* 
general Sir Lionel Smith, are extremely satisfactory; everv tbiog can be raised which the 
colonists of Australia have been able to produce, though not in the same perfection ; 
considerable advances may be made in this department, ocni&idering how' easily the 
defects of soil and climate may be counteracted in the Deccan, and how little has hitherto 
been done for that purpose, Ap/). p. 334. 

Verapoly. Particulars as to the college at Verapoly for the education of the Roman* 
Syrian catanars or priests, Hep. p. 22, Hough 1844-1846. 

Verdicts. See Press in India. 

Vidyala, or Anglo-Indian College^ at Calcutta. Origin of the institution by subscription 
of some opulent native gentlemen of Calcutta in 1816, for the instruction of the sons of 
Hindoos in the European and Asiatic languages and sciences ; placed under the super* 
intendence of the General Committee on conaition of the amount paid by Government for 
house rent; report of annual examination for 1824-25 contains interesting information 
respecting the present state of the institution, its growing popularity, and decided supe- 
riority on its present footing over any other affording tuition to the natives in the English 
language; proposition for procuring a select library of books from England, and some 
additional philosophical apparatus; report of 1825 gives a still more favourable view of 
the general character of the institution, the benefits of which the most respectable classes 
of the native community of Calcutta desire to secure to their children by sending them 
to pay for their education ; number of pupils attending, and consequent improvement 
anticipated in the intellectual character of the principal inhabitants of Calcutta; endow- 
ment of a limited number of scholarships by the Government, App. p. 410. 

Extract letter from the Court of Directors (Public department) to the Governor-general, 
dated 5 September 1827, concurring in the views taken by the Bengal government with 
regard to the institution, and approving of the appropriation of a lecture-room, and 
placing the college under the superintendence of the General Committee of Education ; 
and sanctioning request by the Bengal government for sending out professors in niathe* 
matics and English literature, also a supply of books and additional philosophical appa- 
ratus, App. p. 491, pars. 18-22 Extract of another letter to Bengal government, dated 

29 September 1830, showing the success of this over the other institutions for education 
at Calcutta; number of scholars, and general success of the institution, App. p. 494^ 

par. 6 The like, dated 24 August 1831, upon tbe progress made in the last year, the 

number of scholars, and upon any deficiency therein being on the part of the teachers, 

the remedy for which is in the hands of the Bengal government, App. p. 498, par. 7 

The like, dated 24 October 1832, showing the number of pupils, 1829 and 183a, upon 
the success of the institution and course of study therein, and means of further pro- 
moting education, App. p. 499, pars. 2, 4 Extract letter to the Governor in 

Council at Bombay upon the success of the institution, and recommending it as a model 
for the formation of the Clphinstone Institution, App. p. 541, pars. 13-16. 

Vizagapatam. Population, and means of education, Fisher, App. p. 414. 


w. 

Wages. Withholding tbe wages of bondsinen in the district of Hamgan is the only mode 

of forcing them to work, App. p. 303 Wages of a Hindoo carpenter, 6 dC a day, 

of a Chinese, 2 s. and of an European, the lowest superintendent of carpenters, 6 s. ; 
tbe average rate of wages in Bardwan is from 5 5. to 8 s. a month ; in Calcutta five or 
six coolees may be hired for the day for a rupee ; at Ramnad three men or five women 
will cost, from sunrise to sunset, not quite 4 d . ; the rate of agricultural wages is under 3 s. 
a month, App. p. 309. 

Wallich, Dr. Successful laboms of, in extending botanical knowledge, App* p. 327 — 
Letler from, to Sir J. Malcolm, dated 2i January 1S2S, relative to tbe public benefit 
likely to arise from the institution of a botanical garden; manner in which gardening 
may be successfully carried on in India ; advantage of an experienced gardener from 
England ; and upon taking home two country-born 3roung men ^prenticed to tbe 
botanical garden for tbe purpose of lemming English practical gardening, 4 ^ 9 ** 
P- 33 »- 

Warden, Francis. Answer to circular requesting information uton subjects relating to the 

public department, App. p. 269 Minutes by, relative to botanical gardens, Apip. p. 

3 * 9 > 33o> 332 Minute by Francis Warden, esq. member of conneii at Bombay, oated 

29 December 1823, relative to education, {». 519— —Another minute, dlfted 

24 March 1826, p. 523 His opinion upon the condition of slaves ; ifeot i^el 

treatmeat is punishable by the regulations ; tdaves not excluded from tiM pnoteoiiiMi iuid 

benefit 
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Warden, Francis — continued. 

benefit of the laws ; they can to courts of justice ; it is the duty and interest of 
tbe master to see that the sabsistenee called Wall! is regularly served out to bis slave, 
App, p. 566. 

Woaer>CarrM^e. See Steam Navigation. 

WdlesUy, Marquis. Extract minute by Lord Wellesley against the appointment of mili- 
tary officers to civil situations, Auber 1537, App. p. 701. 

See also Governor-general. 

Welleslep Point. See Malay Schools, 

Welsh, Colonel James. Answers to questions circulated by the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, relative to slavery in the East Indies, App. p. 570. 

West, Sir Edward, Scholarships. Extracts from records at the East India House relative 
to a request communicated by certain respectable natives at Bombaj^ to tlie Native 
Education Society, accompanied by a subscription for the endowment or certain scholar- 
ships and prizes under the above name ; decision of the Government to receive the 
money, and confirmation by the Court of Directors of the decision of Government, 
App. p. 460. 

Widowe. Number of, who, being proprietors of East India stock, were qualified to vote at 
tbe general election on the 23d December 1831, App. p. 323. 

Williamson, Mr. Letter from, to Sir J. Malcolm, dated 14 January 1828, relative to 
botanical gardens at Daporec; size thereof; estimated expense; coffee might be suc- 
cessfully cultivated therein ; proposed experiment for rearing valuable medicinal plants 
not yet cultivated in India, App- p. 330. 

Willoughby, J. P. Letter from, to the 'secretary to the Supreme Government at Fort 
’William, dated 23 December 1830, relative to allowances to civil servants out of 
employ at Bombay, App. p. 723. 

Wills. Proposed regulation for declaring the validity of wills and testamentaiy dispositions, 
and defining rules of conduct for executors and administrators, App. p. 347-353. 

Women. Those of the Brahmins and Hindoos have a prejudice against learning to read 
and write ; the prohibition is less attended to in some districts than others from various 
causes, App. p. 413- 

Woolwich College. See Military Colleges. 

Works, Public: 

Improvement thereof that would take place upon the introduction of English skill and 

capital, Sullivan 569, 570 More public works under native than British Government, 

owing to our expensive establishments, Macan 1429 Difficulty at present of com- 
panies being formed for the extension of public works, Macan 1434 How far public 

works have benefited the country, Edmonstone ijio Lands being private property, 

public resources cannot be applied to public works, Edmonstone 11 Examination 

upon the'amount of revenue expended upon public works, Edmonstone 1718-1720. 

Tendency of public works, it judiciously made, to promote the prosperity of a govern- 
ment, and furthUf the ends of true economy; settlement of Ikim bay more torward 
in these improvements than any in India ; elegance and convenience of construction of 
the Town-hall and Mint ; admirable roads formed through the island ; street of the native 
town widened; communication by a causeway with Salsette much increased in breadth} 
military road, with several bridges, constructed from Panwell to Poona, over a high range 
of mountains, and another surmounting the same range from Tannah to Nassick ; erec- 
tion of bungalows, giving excellent accommodation to travellers ; road from Bombay to 
Malabar Point; temporary bungalows for the residence of the governor made permanent, 
saving of expense thereby, and transfer of his residence at the Fort for an office for the 

secretary’s' department, and further saving of expense, App. p. 339 Improvement of 

the roads on Salsette ; opening of the Bhore Ghaut, and advantage thereof; also of a 
bridge over the river at Poona ; acceleration of post communication by opening the 
Bhore Ghaut ; necessity for establishing telegraphs ; improvements by tbe Rajah of 
Saitara ; salubrity of Malcolm Peyt, and advantages thereof as a resort for sanitarians, 
p. 340, 34 t- 

BTriteri, Qualification of writers, Rq», p. 93, Auber 99, Courtenay 312, Mill 381, Warden, 

App. p. 269 Appointments in India to civil offices made from the writers, Auber teto, 

Courtenay ^w. Mill 388, Sullivan 437 Effect of making appointment in India sub- 
ject to open competition here as to qualification, Auber 101, i 09 Writers most come 

ep to the standard of qualification to be appointed, Rep. p. 23, A tifier 103-106, Mill 
3fi*t>|SNFnw« 4*^478 — ~No complaint as to qualification on parties reaching India, 
Asd^ tow— <•- London Board formed for tbe supply of Writers for India upon being qua- 

. lified, Amer to8—— 'Limited number of writers sent out limits the selection for onice, 

Andter 109, Imldngton 030- No statement upon record by governors of inconvenience 

Aom narrow choice in filnng up hlglh offices, Auber 110— —Doubt of open competition 
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Wriiers — continued. 

ffivihg better qualified servants^ Auier 111-114 Classification in the London Board of 

firsts second and third servants , 116 Return can be furnished of the number 

sent out through the London Board that have attained the first rank, Auier xi6 

Public competition should be resc»rted to as a test for qualification, Rep. p. 23, 2 5, Course- 
315, 389, 390, Sullivan 431, 432, 435, 479, Mackenzie 656, 687, 762, 

Macfin 3372, Edmomtone 1621 Superiority of writers who have passed the College at 

Hailey biiry, over those sent out previous to its establishment^ Courtenay Reason 

why public competition for writers could not be exercised in India, Courtenay 324, 325 

Opinion as to more beneficial way of appointing writers, Courtenay 326 Distribution 

of writers from Haileybury upon their arrival in India, Mill 379— — How they are sup- 
ported while at Haileybury, Mill 380 They are deficient in knowledge in their 

respective departments, Mill 381 Mistake in the present system of education of 

writers, both in England and India, in collecting a nutul>er of young men of the same age 
in the same college, destined for the same scene, Stdlivan 425,426, Sullivan^ P- 

The present appointment is from motives of favour, without any responsibility, Sullivan 

433, 434, 476-478 No difficulty in opening the appointment to competition, Sulli-* 

van 436 They should have the opportunity of forming connexions in this country, 

which would attach them to it, Sullivan, 429, 456-469> Suffivan, App. p. 266 -Extent 

of knowledge necessary to be acquired in this country, with riiclimeiils of Sanscrit, Per- 
sian, and Arabic, Sullivan 466, 467, Mackenzie 645-649, App. p. 264, Sullivan App. p. 
266, App. p. 304 The condition of appointment should be a higher standard of quali- 

fication in every branch of European knowledge, and which might be attained without 
having any sjieciiil institution for the purposed communicating it, Mackenzie 629, 630 

^'fhe present plan of nomination does not ensure sufficient qualification for the civil 

Service, Rep. Mackenzie 6^2 Supply of writers depends upon the application 

of the Indian Government, and is in the discretion of the Directors, Rep. p. 23, Mackenzie 

660, 665, 666 How /ar tests fOr qualifications check the patronage of the Directors, 

Mackenzie 667-673 How far coiiipetition, in raising the standard of oualification, 

would lower the standard of birth-, Mackenzie 674, 675 Appointment oy competi* 

lion would tend to abridge home patronage, Mackenzie 682-683. 

Education in £liigland, taken in a liberal sense, would be a criterion for qualification 
required, Miickenzie 763 Native languages are better acquired in India, and the quali- 
fications of w riters do not always answer to their certificates, Lmliington 916-939 

Beneficial eft'ecis of vesting the nomination to writerships in some inciependetn authority, 

with public competition for the basis of preferment, Lushington 920-922 Number of 

appointments to writerships within the last five years by the College and London Board, 

and from wliat families taken, Auber 1328 Number of applications to the Court for 

appointments by tlie public since 1813, Auber 1329 flow far the present plan of nomi- 

nation of writers gives the best chance of high qualifications," p. 23, Edmomtone 
1620, 1622 Opinion as to different modes of qualification for civil scTvice, particu- 
larly with regard to the Universities, Batten 1836 Examination as to education, and 

extent of qualification necessary, p. 264, Sullivan, App. p. 266, Warden, App. p. 269, 

270, Elphimlone, ’App. p. 292, App. p. 304 Necessity for their being presented, on 

their nomination in England, with copy rules of examination, that they may study the 
language of the Presirlency to which they are to belong, App. p. 635, par. lO. 

See also Calcutta College. Civil Servants. London Board. Patronage. 

Writing. JVcjudice of the Brahmin and Hindoo women against learning; prohibition 
against their learning is attended to Jess in some districts than others from various 
causes, App. p. 413* 

Ifynne, Mr. See Haileybury College. 


. z. 

Zemindars. How far they would object to Europeans holding land, Macjkentie 
I'heir wealth, App. p. 295 Their extravagance, and use European manu- 
factures, App. p. 296 ^I'hey are not wealthy; manner in which they dispose of their 

capital, App, p. 306 Many of the zemindars have very considerable property; there 

are natives of great wealth in Calcutta, they are generally tiie large land proprietors, 
and many of them are engaged extensively in the country trade ; they live partly on their 
estates and partly in tlie towns; they have large establishments, which ih^y transfer 
front the town to the country and back again, being fond of numerous retainers; 
zemindars and rich men of Calcutta are chiefly Hindooi^ App. p. 295. ^ 

Zemindary Settlement* By whom the plan of permanent settlement in India was arruil^^# 

Jones 262, 263- - Injustice thereof, ikfaca>t 1426-— Beneficial lendepoy of 

oient appears from the improved condition of the people wberelhi pilrmai^ll^^ 
ll ^tablished, Cdmonr/oite 1712, 1713. ju . 






